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DELSARTISM IN AMERICA. 
: 


HEN this is read Mme. Géraldy, the elder of the surviving 
daughters of Francois Delsarte, will be on the Atlantic, 
returning home to France. Her visit to us was unheralded and 
unexpected to all except a few persons; 
yet her coming was none the less wel- 
come and gave pleasure to Americans, 
many of whom revere the name of Del- 
sarte, andare only too gladto show cour- 
tesy toany member of hisfamily. Mme. 
Géraldy’s inability tospeak English was 
a great obstacle to her personal enjoy- 
ment and to her professional success, 
and made her dependent to a large ex- 
tent upon others. No one but he that 
has had the experience knows how help- 
less and miserable a person is in a 
foreign land, surrounded by persons 
speaking in an unknown tongue. This 
should be taken into consideration, if 
there should bean inclination to criticise 
adversely the course pursued by Mme. 
Géraldy. If there is any blame, it 
should fall upon her management rather 
than upon her. 

One thing, however, cannot be over- 
looked: The attack upon the very persons 
that have made the name and fame of 
Delsarte what they are, and without 
whose work Mme. Géraldy would have 
had no object in coming, and, indeed, 
never would have thought of doing so. 
France was indifferent to Delsarte when 
living, and was indifferent to his system 
when he was dead, letting both him and 
it sink into oblivion, save for the flicker- 
ing lights of Delaumosne’s and Arnaud’s 
books. Even his own family were in- 
appreciative, and did not think it worth 
their while to gather up the fragmentary 
threads of his work until twenty years 
after his death, and then only after the 
way had been prepared and a harvest 
was awaiting. Even then it was neces- 
sary to cross an ocean and to make the appeal to foreigners. 

These foreigners are Americans, and it was American Del- 
sartians that had rescued and developed the Delsarte System. 
These American Delsartians were and are entitled to respect- 
ful consideration. Any attempt to ignore and disparage them 
can have only a reactive injury upon those blind enough to 
undertake it Among these American Delsartians stands pre- 
eminent Mr. Steele Mackaye. 


MME. GERALDY, DAUGHTER OF DELSARTE. 


The part Mr. Steele Mackaye has taken in developing and 
popularizing the Delsarte System is too well known to need 
any explanation or defense. He, the late Prof. Lewis B. Mon- 
roe, and the Rev. William R. Alger were the great American 
trio to whom the expressional arts owe an immense debt of 
gratitude. They are the founders of the “new elocution,” and 
were in the most intimate professional and personal relations 

with Delsarte. In his dire need they 
sent him money, and had arranged to 
bring him here on a salary of $4,000 to 
found a great conservatory which should 
be to this country what the Paris Con- 
, servatoire is to France. Death, how- 
_ ever, took Delsarte away, and left to his 
American disciples the work of perpetu- 
_ ating and developing his system. 
' In 1871 Delsarte died. But Mackaye, 
Monroe and Alger went on with the 
_ work, not, however, combinedly, but 
_. separately. Monroe fulfilled his mission 
_ inthe Boston University School of Ora- 
| tory, making that institution famous, 
and graduating therefrom men and 
women who haveshone brilliantly in the 
elocutionary firmament, and who are 
still continuing the good work. Alger 
wrote his ‘‘Life of Edwin Forrest,” 
which is full of Delsartian doctrine, 
but which, unfortunately, is out of print. 
He has done, and is still doing, much 
other excellent work along the same 
lines, and we trust that erelong we 
shall have the pleasure and the honor 
of giving to the public the results of his 
long and thorough researches. Mackaye 
has lectured and taught, acted, written 
plays, builded theatres, and in other 
ways displayed his great genius. He 
has in view.a series of books, some of 
which are nearly completed. 

Without doubt, Mr. Steele Mackaye 
was Delsarte’s favorite and greatest 
pupil. If Delsarte can be said to have 
any successor, it is Mackaye, who has 
done more to develop the system than 
any other man. Those ofus old enough 
still remember his enthusiasm when, 
fresh from contact with the living master, he returned to 
America, bringing with him a new art-dispensation. Full to 
overflowing, he saw no limits to the results that he felt sure 
were to flow from the spread and the leavening of the basic art- 
principles which, he maintained, contained the power to regen- 
erate the physical, mental and spiritual man. 

America was a continent, but it was none too large for his 
genius, nor for his powers of activity. Just when his zeal 
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was at white heat, a Californian, with youth, with beauty, 
with money, and with enthusiasm equal to his own, found 
him out. It was Miss Genevieve Stebbins. Never did a 
teacher have a more faithful pupil. She drank in all the phil- 
osophy that Mackaye had oceans of, and she thirsted for more. 
Not only did she absorb the theories, but she put them into prac- 
tice. She locked herself in—to be disturbed under no pretext 
whatever—and practiced eight to ten hours a day. ‘This in- 
tense application continued for several years. What was the 
result? Go to her Delsarte Matinee at the Madison Square 
Theatre, in April, and see if there is another woman in America 
thatcando whatshedoes. Mrs. Genevieve Stebbins Thompson 
is the greatest woman Delsartian in the world. 

In the early days of Delsartism in America, Mackaye lec- 
tured at the Boston University School of Oratory, and had Miss 
Stebbins there to illustrate the theories in her own person. It 
was at this time that Miss Stebbins met Miss Mary S. Thomp- 
son, then first assistant to Prof. Monroe. The acquaintance 
ripened into a friendship and professional partnership that has 
had much to do with popularizing the Delsarte System. They 
inaugurated the Delsarte Matinees, which have attracted wide- 
spread attention and are a prominent annual feature in the art- 
events of the metropolis. It should be bornein mind that these 
matinees were begun when Delsartism was not on high tide of 
public favor, and that they were discouraged by those that now 
take special pains to proclaim their adherence to the Delsarte 
Philosophy. Miss Thompson is of strong character and in- 
tellectuality. She enjoyed unusual professional intimacy with 
that great man, Lewis B. Monroe, and with those other giants, 
Charles A. Guilmette and Robert R. Raymond, and has been 
progressive in the subsequent years. The outcome of her 
professional activity and research will be embodied in a book 
that she will shortly issue. 

Monroe died in 1879. Alger, the scholar, was immersed in 
his studies and writings. Mackaye, disgusted at the indiffer- 
ence and contumely shown for his art-message, turned to play- 
writing and to invention. Charlatanry peeped out here and 
there, in places, too, from which better things were expected. 
A few teachers had procured the Abbé Delaumosne’s book on 
the Delsarte System, had it translated, and were doling it out to 
their pupils at a high price a lesson, meanwhile posingas ‘‘ the 
only Simon-pure” Delsartians. The outlook was dismal. 

WerNER’s VoicE Macazine was founded in 1879, 
new star, glimmering faintly at first, but with Be 
an uninterruptedand constantly increasing light. @ 

It focused its rays first upon defects of speech, fj 
and then upon the Delsarte pretenders, who} ig 
were startled and balked by the appearance offfiw 
an English version of the Delaumosne book. ff) | 
This book madea sensation. It madea second |, | 
sensation, when it added Mme. Arnaud’s book ;) | 7 
and it made a third sensation, when it capped [jj | 
the climax by adding ‘‘The Literary Remains | 

of Francois Delsarte,’ the manuscripts having t..V 
been purchased of Mme. Delsarte, the widow == 
of Francois Delsarte, and published by her authority. 

book is called “ The Delsarte System of Oratory.” 

Some time was required for the book, ‘“ Delsarte System of 
Oratory,” to reach its present proportions. For several years 
the Delaumosne book was the only Delsarte book to be had 
in the world. It was by a French pupil of the master, and 
certain American alleged Delsartians condemned the book as 
inadequate and misleading, although they had, prior to its 
publication, sold it to their pupils in small doses at a high 
price, requiring a pledge of secrecy and mystery. The editor 
of Werner's Voice MaGazineE saw that an exposition of the Del- 
sarte System by an American apostle was needed ; and that, 
next to Mackaye himself, Genevieve Stebbins was the most 
competent person to prepare such a work. 

Never shall we forget our first interview with Miss Stebbins ; 
and, though we live to be a centenarian, we doubt if we shall 
ever meet a more enthusiastic and more thoroughly consecrated 
devotee to any cause, than she was, and than she is, to the Del- 
sarte System. The interview resulted in the book, ‘‘ The Del- 


sarte System of Expression,” a book that has become the stand- 
ard work on the subject, and is used as a text-book in every 
progressive school and college in the land. 

After the book was completed, Miss Stebbins 


journeyed to Paris and read it to Mme Delsarte, 

who was highly delighted at the fidelity with 

vhich Miss Stebbins had expounded her hus- 

band’s system, and to learn—what she did then 

or the first time—that his work had taken such 

deep root and his name was so highly revered in 

a foreign land, when he was almost entirely for- 

4 cottenat home. Mme. Delsarte had not dreamed 

# of such a thing. Miss Stebbins’s visit was a 

. revelation to her; and so thankful was she for 

"what she considered the great service Miss Steb- 

bins had done to her husband’s memory that 

she entrusted to her a large mass of Delsarte’s manuscripts, 

to be used at discretion. At the proper time these manuscripts 
will be given to the public. 

A peculiarity of the Delsartian situation in America is the 
position taken by certain teachers, who, having gained prom- 
inence and won success by means of the Delsarte System, 
now professedly cast it off as something useless, claiming that 
they have worked out something better! They deny their 
foster-mother! Unfortunately for these persons, but fortunately 
for right and truth, the principles of the Delsarte Philosophy 
and System have been formulated and permanently preserved 
in print, and the day of comparing and of reckoning is not far 
distant, when judgment will be pronounced. ‘True greatness 
is not demeaned by owning the means of its rise, whileingrati- 
tude and false colors are contemptible. EES. i 


Il. 
The Relation of Gymnastics to Expression. 


AVaoee advent of Mme. Géraldy among us would seem to 

render proper a resumé of the history, in this country, of 
that system which bears her father’s name. ‘The children ofa 
great man must ever have an abiding interest in the breasts of 
those who are in touch with the subject whereof he was mas- 
ter. It is peculiarly so inthis case, and strong indeed must be 
that personality which aims to fill in flesh and blood what has 
grown to be an ideal. Mme. Géraldy was fortunate in com- 
ing not as a herald, not as a pioneer. The way was clear. Cer- 
tain it is that the, to us, hitherto unknown daughter of this 
illustrious man was received with open arms by all of us, ir- 
respective of anything she might be able to add to our store of 
knowledge upon this subject. 

Negotiations were in progress between Delsarte and William 
Stuart, manager of a leading theatre in New York, and also 
with Lewis B. Monroe, the head or dean of the leading school 
of oratory in Boston. These negotiations contemplated the es- 
tablishment of Francois Delsarte in this country. Unfortu- 
nately, these negotiations came to an untimely end with the 
outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war; and, before they could be 
resumed, this eminent artist had passed into the great Silence. 

Meantime, the ideas and theories of this great formulator had 
been transmitted to other hands, and the task of disseminating 
his views was now confided to the Abbé Delaumosne of France, 
and to Steele Mackaye of this country. The latter gentleman 
brought his notes and manuscripts to America and, announc- 
ing himself as the pupil of Delsarte, made arrangements for a 
lecturing tour, and opened the St. James Theatre with a play 
which was announced to be an illustration of Delsartian 
theories. The play was “ Monaldi,” in which he made his 
own debut in this country, in the leading role, supported by 
his pupil, Miss Griswold, a lady instructed by Mackaye him- 
self and presumably intended to illustrate the effectiveness of 
this system, by making her own first appearance, upon any 
stage, in the capacity of a star. The press regarded this ex- 
periment from a strictly humorous point of view, and treated 
it with light raillery. The public took a still more discourag- 
ing view and stayed away. Nothing daunted, however, Mr. 
Mackaye proceeded upon his lecturing tour, gave private ex- 
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them harshly, but especially so for one who is himself 
their colleague. He assails teachers of the art generally 
for ignorance of the common elements of inflection, em- 
phasis, pause and rhythm. To me itis inexplicable that 
even one teacher of ordinary intellect should merit this 
censure. He speaks of teachers who pretend to train 
pupils for the stage without knowing dramatic art, and im- 
mediately includes himself in the condemnation by under- 
taking to supersede them without showing that he is one 
degree better qualified than are they. 

He manifests even rancor toward those who, as heads of 
schools oras teachers, favor the granting of diplomas. Iwill 
pass over his totally unjustifiable assertion that ‘‘ academic 
degrees mean little enough in this country,” leaving it to 
the good sense of your readers; but I shall challenge him 
to prove that the progress of elocution would not be more 
rapid and far-reaching if the methods of teaching it were 
conducted in such a manner that pupils would receive at 
the time of graduating a diploma, bearing on its surface the 
same authority, voucher and insignia which attach to the 
world-wide B. A.and M.D. Efforts in this direction should 
be encouraged, since they indicate that those who make 
them realize a glorious future for expressive art. 

Delsarte would have been wise had he obtained govern- 
mental patronage for his school in Paris. The knowledge 
of this great master, acquired during my early life in 
France and through subsequent reflection, has convinced me 
that one of the obstacles to his success was his remarkable 
indifference to public opinion and sympathy. He thereby 
excluded from his resources the moral and material sup- 
port of the outside world, without which no art or artist 
can possibly prosper. 

In conclusion, I will say that Mr. Southwick has spoken 
with flippancy of elocutionists and their occupation, pre- 
senting both to the public in a most compromising aspect. 
Let me add that I have written this letter solely for the 
purpose above mentioned. Lappend my motto: “ Veritas 
Scientia Unitor.” 8S. Marcuisto, M. A., 

Professor in St. Francis’ College, Brooklyn. 


What Constitutes a Good Teacher. 


I came to Bay View this summer for the purpose of study- 
ing with Mme. Cappiani. I have been more than ever im- 
pressed with the superiority of her system of teaching, and 
have wished that I had the power to tell to the world the 
secrets of her success. 

In the first place, she possesses all the elements of a great 
teacher, Sympathy, that most desirable of all things in a 
teacher, is so strong in her that she not only feels the con- 
dition of her pupils’ voices, but knows the state of their 
minds and their feelings. Without this sympathy, no 
teacher ever succeeds in discovering the real need of her 
pupils, and yet how few possess it. As a direct result of 
this characteristic, Mme. Cappiani is never at a moment’s 
loss foraremedy. Quick as thought the cause of a bad tone 
is discerned, and no sooner seen than prescribed for. Add 
to these powers the gifts and training of an artist, an instinc- 
tive knowledge of the fundamental principles of teaching, 
aud the most untiring zeal, and you have some idea of the 
combination of traits which make a great teacher. How 
many teachers forget, or never seem to have known, the 
most elementary principles of teaching, giving to their 
pupils at the beginning so many different kinds of work to 
do, and so much that is difficult, that nothing can be done 
understandingly. Mme, Cappiani carefully follows the 
principle, ‘*One thing ata time.’ Then, too, her first exer- 
cises are so simple in form that the mind may be completely 
concentrated upon the manner of performing them; and 
because of their direct application to the result desired, no 
time nor effortis wasted. Thus each exercise, when properly 
sung, fixes in the mind some general principle of singing, 
and serves ever afterward as a pattern after which some 
part of every song is modeled. : 

Iam aware that the praise of a pupil for her teacher is 
usually taken for little more than gush, but I am ready to 
verify every statement I have made, upon the basis of the 
principles of education promulgated by such authorities as 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Herbert Spencer. The general ap- 
plication of these principles to all kinds of music-teaching 
would, I am sure, work wonders in the musical world, 
especially in the field of piano-teaching. There are a few 
teachers, notable amongst whom is Mr. Wm. Sherwood, who 
have made practical use of educational principles; and in- 
stead of a multitude of technical exercises, played with a 
kind of automatic action of the fingers, he secures a beauti- 
ful touch and a singing-quality of tone from the piano, 
through the use of a few exercises so simple that the mind 
is free to direct each action: of the muscles used in playing. 

In both singing and playing there are a great many things 
which must eventually be done automatically; but the 
secret of doing them well lies in always doing them thought- 
fully, until the habit of doing them correctly is fixed. After 
a great many repetitions of any muscular action, the con- 
scious control of the mind ceases, and, as some contend, 
the action is thereafter directed by a lower nerve-centre. 
In whatever manner this action has been performed, in that 
same way it continues to be done under its new directing 
nerve-centre. ‘This we call habit, and the ease with which 
bad habits are formed is familiar to us all. ~ 

Notwithstanding our familiarity with the result, as teach- 
ers we often put such work before our pupils that bad 
habits are the only possible consequence. 

It is only by the most perfect concentration of mind upen 
the work in hand, that one ever succeeds in accomplishing 
the best results. But how is concentration possible when 
one is required to do half a dozen new things at once? 
Many teachers complain that pupils and parents are really 
the ones to blame; for in their haste to make a show, they 
will not submit to the careful preliminary training which 
all acknowledge is essential to the greatest success. Let all 
teachers refuse to do superficial work, and soon pupils will 
see the great advantage gained. We may have fewer pupils, 
but they will be better ones. 

I know I have written many things which have been said 
many times before me, but the fact that they are so seldom 
applied to music-teaching makes me feel that the repetition 
can do no harm, JULIA Erte CRANE. 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS. 


TBs Society of Arts, London, offers a gold medal or £20 

* for the best invention having for its object the preven- 
tion or extinction of fires in theatres or other places of pub- 
lic amusement. A-full description of the invention, accom- 
panied by such drawings or models as are necessary for its 
elucidation, must be sent in on or before Dec. 31, 1891, to 
the secretary, John St., Adelphi, London, England. 


Mrs. Amelia E, Barr, the well-known novelist, is giving 
readings from her works. 


_ Verdi's plan of a home for musicians who are too old or 
in any other way incapacitated for work is assuming definite 
shape. Ground for the building has been purchased just 


outside of Milan, and the home will be completed at an 
early date. 


An American girl named Kellogg is reported as haying 
made a hit in London by some of those ventriloquial imita- 
tions of birds which a certain grade of persons teach as a 
part of elocution—heaven save the mark!—Boston Beacon. 


At the annual meeting of the Brown University, R. I., cor- 
poration, in Sept., Dr. C. V. Chapin was appointed director 
of the newly finished gymnasium, and Fred E. Parker, A.B., 
instructor of gymnastics, The corporation also decided, af- 
ter lengthy discussion, to allow women to take entrance ex- 
aminations and receive certificates of their attainments. 
Thus, little by little, colleges are noticing women. 


J. H. Zimmermann, of Leipsic, has invented a method by 
which the strings of stringed musical instruments are 
caused to vibrate, and thereby emit musical sounds by 
means of vibrating tongues or reeds, which are placed in 
proximity to the strings and vibrated by currents of air. 


Medical studies of school children in Berlin show that 
25% have more or less defective hearing, most of them being 
thought deaf enough to be incommoded in their work. 
Such partially deaf children are often thought by their 
teacher to be inattentive. Ihe Pedagogical Seminary thinks 
that more effort of attention is needed by such children, who 
are usually incredulous concerning their defect, although 
they often complain that the teacher speaks too low or in- 
distinctly. Children from good homes are less frequently 
defective than those from the poorer classes. 


Flutes found in the pyramids, and played 3,000 years 
after their burial, show that the Egyptians had our scale. 


Fechter left the jewelry worn by him as Humlet to Lester 
Wallack, Wallack left it to Mme. Ponisi, and she, in turn, 
has given it to Frederick Paulding. 


Col. F. W. Parker's idea of the Delsarte System of Expres- 
sion may be summed up as follows: The system has for 
its purpose the economical and general use or functioning 
of the body. Pupils come to school with very bad habits of 
expression, which cripple the body, and obstruct the pro- 
per action of the mind. The aim of the work in Delsarte 
and elocution is to break up these deforming habits, and to 
develop habits that comform to the natural use of the body 
in expression. 


The longest word in Eliot’s Indian Bible is Wutappesittuk- 
qussunnookwehtunkquoh. It is foundin Mark, Ist chapter, 
40th verse, and translated means ‘‘kneeling down to Him,” 


There are two ways in which one can hear animals con- 
verse. One is by listening to them when they are not aware 
of your presence, the other is by winning their entire love 
and confidence. Very tame hens often show a desire to talk 
to you, and itis usually possible to understand them. Once 
a Leghorn met me at the door fairly screaming with excite- 
ment. I understood, from the cackle that ended each sen- 
tence, that she had been disturbed on her nest, and did not 
wonder at her new powers of speech when I found the nest 
occupied a by cat and three young kittens. When chickens 
first begin to move in the egg, just before hatching, the 
mother sings to them a low, crooning song, very sweet, and 
never heard at any other time. A friend told me that her 
canary startled her one day by a new call. It was plainly, 
“Come here, quick!” She hurried to the cage to find a 
large cat close by looking at the bird. 


The Berlin telephone exchange now employs 120 women. 
Hereafter women only will be engaged, as their voices are 
much more audible than men’s, on account of the higher 
pitch. 


The Musical Messenger says that singers should acquire 
the habit of being able to sing silently to themselves. If 
you are able to sit down quietly and think over your song, 
feeling all the variations in expression, etc., without even 
humming a note, you have acquired a habit that will prove 
of untold value in preserving your voice. 


A young woman living at Meriden, Conn., lost the power 
of speech suddenly last January. Notwithstanding treat- 
ment by distinguished physicans in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut she remained speechless till in August, when 
she suddenly recovered. The medical profession is unable 
to account for her ailment. Her family physician thinks it 
is indirectly owing to organic heart trouble, while a New 
York expert lays the affliction to an aneurism of the aorta. 


Paris, Berlin and Vienna prepared special exercises for 
the celebrating of the centenary of Meyerbeer’s birth in. 
September. In Viennaa series of this composer's operas was 
given, including ‘‘Les Huguenots” in its original, uncur- 
tailed form. 


An affection of the throat has compelled Henry Irving to 
have part of the uvula removed. The operation was per- 
formed by Sir Morell Mackenzie, Mr, Irving is said to 
make an excellent patient. 
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The War Cry, the organ of the Salvation Army, announces 
that hereafter the Musical Salvationist, in which the Army 
songs are printed, will give songs in both the tonic sol-fa and 
staff notations. In explanation it says; ‘As the tonic sol-fa 
notation is now so extensively used, and as we have had so 
many requests from comrades for our songs in this form, 
arrangements have been made for combining both notations 
in our columns.” 


In a discussion as to music purifying the emotions, Mr. 
W. T. Stead, in the Review of Reviews, writes: “This is all 
very fine, but the Philistine will remark that musical people 
as a class certainly do not possess any unexampled power 
of stimulating or controlling their emotions. hey are very 
much like other people. As for the practical work of self- 
control, elevation, and purification, they certainly are not 
above the average.” 


The Japanese language is said to contain 60,000 words, 
every one of which requires a differentsymbol. Itis, there- 
fore, impossible for one man to learn the whole language, 
and a well-educated Jap is familiar with only about 10,000 
words, selected with reference to his particular line of 
work and life. 


Mme. Antoinette Sterling, the famous singer, once attend- 
ed a Quaker meeting in England, and after a prolonged si- 
lence on the part of everybody she rose and sang “Rest in 
the Lord.” At the close of the service one of the elders ap- 
proached her and said: ‘Thou knowest, sister, that it is 
against the rules; but if the Lord telleth thee to sing, thee 
must,”’ 


Mrs. Sutherland Orr declares the belief that Robert Brown- 
ing had Jewish blood in his veins, and Kate Field is inclin- 
ed to credit the notion solely on the evidence of his phy siog- 
nomy, which, she says, “was essentially Hebraic, growing 
more so as he grew older, and quite apparent in the portrait 
of 1889, I never saw a nose like Browning’s on any but He- 
braic faces. Moreover, his love of music, art, and language 
was very un-English; hence, circumstantial evidence is, 
from my point of view, clearly in favor of a Jewish 
ancestor.” 


A teacher gave out words for analysis, among which was 
‘tbanknote.” Imagine the teacher’s astonishment at read- 
ing the following unique analysis; ‘Banknote is a com- 
pound, primitive word, composed of ‘bank’ and ‘note.’ 
‘Bank’ is a simple word, meaning ‘the side of a stream;’ 
‘note’ means ‘to set down.’ ‘Banknote;’ to set down by the 
side of a streanr,” 


The French opera singers in England declined to sing be- 
fore the German Emperor. 


Esquirol called attention to the fact that idiots without 
the power of speech could sing. Dr. Wildermuth, of Stet- 
tin, compared 180 idiotic children in regard to vocal range, 
sense of harmony, and memory for melody, and 27% 
of the idiots and 60% of the normal children were classed 
as musical in the highest degree; 11% of the idiots and 2% 
of the normal children were without musical ability. This 
remarkable relative development of the musical sense in 
idiots is the more striking, as there is no evidence of any 
other artistic taste. The practical outcome of Wildermuth’s 
observations is to emphasize the necessity of vocal culture 
in the training of idiots. 


The London Musical Times says that a special professor- 
ship for the physiology and hygiene of the vocal organs has 
just been established in connection with the Paris Conser- 
vatoire, and Dr. Gougenheim, for several years medical at- 
tendant at the Conservatoire, has been appointed to the . 
chair. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes says of Ralph Waldo Emerson’s 
voice: “There was a timbre init which you got nowhere 
else; more like the tone in the voice of some cathedral 
choir-boy, so delicate, so spiritual.” 


Dr. Watkins, assistant secretary of the regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, says it is wonderful to 
what a marked degree educators have overlooked the mat- 
ter of haying pupils perfect themselves in the national 
hymns and prose productions closely allied with American 
independence, The regents’ department has decided to call 
in its examinations for the following pieces, which must be 
written with absolute correctness: ‘‘Lincoln’s Address at 
Gettysburg,” ‘Hail, Columbia,” ‘‘Star Spangled Banner,” 
“The Red, White and Blue,” ‘Home, Sweet Home,” Emer- 
son’s ‘Concord Hymn,” Holmes’s ‘‘Old Ironsides,” Julia 
Ward Howe's “Battle Hymn. of the Republic,” and 
“America.” 


Fraulein Augusta Goetze, the well-known German singer, 
has accepted a position in the faculty of the Leipsic 
Conservatory. 


Ina recent oratorio, entitled ‘‘Eden,” composed by Prof. 
Stanford, a unique idea is carried out. The sopranos, con- 
traltos and tenors sing only in those passages pertaining to 
heaven, while in all scenes relating to hell the basses are 
employed. 


The Musical Herald says that the Belgian military author- 
ities have discovered that the songs with which Belgian 
soldiers enliven their long marches and hard work are not 
always such as would be approved of by the superior ofa 
convent for young ladies. Accordingly, seyeral poets and 
composers have been ordered to supply the army with a 
number of official ditties in French and Flemish, which are 
to be learned and sung by the troops, to the exclusion of 
all others. 


Following in the footsteps of the Munich and Bayreuth 
opera houses, the Berlin Opera authorities have forbidden 
singers to reappear on the stage in response to an encore, or 
to repeat any of their numbers. 


The London Daily Telegraph in commenting upon Mrs. 
Brand’s singing songs at her husband’s political meetings, 
says that hereafter political candidates must marry prima 
donnas if they would be successful, 
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READERS AND SINGERS. 


M® Emil Behnke gaye a demonstration of his ability to 
cure stammering before the members of the Laryn- 
gological Association and other medical men, in July. A 
physician brought in a bad stammerer, and after a short 
drill by Mr. Behnke the man recited several lines of a 
poem without hesitation. The meeting was presided over 


by Mr. Lennox Browne. 
coe 


Miss Clara Tileston Power, head assistant in the Boston 
School of Oratory, was married to Mr, Julien C. Edgerly, of 
the Boston Globe, in eee 2 


* 

Mr. Aaron R. Taylor, of Philadelphia, has opened his 
Academy for Singing for the season. His pupils include 
many well-known public singers. 

* * 
* 

Miss Jessie C. Ellis reports much interest in elocution in 
the Hollidaysburg Young Ladies’ Seminary, where she is 
teaching. 

ah 3 
* 

Mr. 8. Wesley Martin is one of the successful vocal 
teachers on the Pacific coast. He makes a good point in 
the circular announcing the re-opening of his work when 
he says: ‘Pupils prepared in the shortest possible time 
consistent with thorough and correct work.” 

** 

Miss Etta L. Wentz, of Albany, gave a number of inter- 
esting talks on the Delsarte system at Lake George this 
summer. She is a pupil of Mrs. Thompson. 

* * 
* 

At an evening of literature and music given at Erie, 
during August, Mr. Louis Leakey read ‘‘King Robert of 
Sicily,” with musical accompaniment. In writing of the 
piece Mr. Leakey says: ‘‘King Robert, with its splendid 
obligato, was such a success that I shall be happy to say 
anything I can in praise of it from experience. I used it at 
my Academy Assembly rooms last winter, and it was 
spoken of by many as the best thing they had heard. Prof. 
Hunt, who is the best musical man in Erie, and who ac- 
companied me at my recent reading of it, said he enjoyed 
every rehearsal and was delighted with the artistic effect of 
the whole work.” Mr. Leakey isa competent critic, which 
adds double weight to his praise. He also read a scene 
from ‘Julius Cesar,” ‘The Hat,” ‘‘Revenge of Hamish,” 
“ At Mrs. Berty’s Tea,” ‘‘ Roba di Roma,” ‘‘She is Dead.” 


* OK 
* 


The vocal department of the music school of Silver Lake 
Assembly, conducted by Frederic W. Root, was one of the 
most popular and enjoyable classes. His 20 years’ expe- 
rience makes him a thoroughly practical teacher, and an 
almost inexhaustible vein of humor impresses every point 
on the pupil with pleasant stress. He and Dr. Root have 
signed a contract to teach at the Assembly next summer, 

to 

Mnie. E. de Louie, whose school of oratory and dramatic 
art has been noticed in these columns is the widow of the 
musician and composer who invented the vox humana 
tremolo and various other improvements now used in reed 
organs and musical instruments. 

* x 
* 

Mr. J. J. Dawson, tonic sol-fa teacher in Pratt Institute, 
in sending a contribution to the London Musical Herald to 
aid in the purchase of an oil portrait of the late Mr. Joseph 
Proudman, writes; ‘‘I have much reason to be grateful to 
Mr. Proudman for giving me my first impulse to become a 
teacher of tonic sol-fa.” 

ute 

On Sept.3 an entertainment was given by the Quincy 
Conservatory of Music to introduce the new teachers to the 
public. Among them was Miss Mary Steevens Farrand, who 
has been appointed teacher of elocution in the school. 
She gave a series of esthetic movements and poses, and 
recited ‘‘Laureame, the Marble Dream.” In speaking of 
her work one of the papers says that she “‘ gestures with 


her entire body.” 
* 


Ata meeting of the Le Mars Mendelssohn Club in July, 
Mrs. Daniel Drew sang Gounod’s ‘‘Le Parlate d’ Amor.” 
The program, with the exception of the violin numbers, 
was made up of compositions of Bach and Gounod. The 
vocal selections were all by Gounod and were: “Sing, 
Smile and Slumber,” ‘‘Broken Reeds,” ‘Rose of the 


Danube,” “ Angel Wings.” ‘ 
* 
* 


Miss Anita M. Kellogg had charge of the Delsarte and elo- 
cution work at the Epworth Heights Assembly this summer, 
and met with success. She recently gave an evening of 
muscle and nerve-training according to the French meth- 
ods, appearing in a series of statue-poses representing 
about 40 different emotions. Her classes were well patron- 
ized. She also taught regular gymnastic work. 

+25 

A singing-class has been organized at Lenox by Miss 
Lillie Berg, and is well attended by the fair fashionables 
that throng that resort. If anybody can induce a fashion- 
able young lady to work in summer that person is Miss 
Berg. 

Ss 

Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield Irving began her work Sept. 15. 
She has this year started classes in grace, giving special care 
to attitude and behavior. She heads her circular with the 
motto ; ‘‘Artis divine when it produces divine types.”. 


Mrs. Helen E, Carpenter, has just resigned her position as 
teacher of elocution in the Oneonta Normal School, after 
two years of successful work, and will return to private 
work. Her reason for resigning is that the rapid growth of 
the school made her work too arduous. She writes: “ We 
have made expression a strong feature in the school, and 
the Delsarte system of physical culture is very popular and 
beneficial, its wonderful effects being apparent even in the 
busy normal. I introduced in our closing exercises the 
tableaux mouvantes representing Niobe and Daughter, 
Cupid Bending Bow, Hebe, Pandora, Terpsichore, Venus, 
the Fates, and the Pleiades group, in addition to the groups 
“Leaving Home,” ‘‘In Sight of Home,” ‘‘A Charm from 
the Skies,” which I found in your invaluable magazine. 
They were very enthusiastically received.” 

ode 

Mr. J. Frederick Lampe is the business manager and 
vocal teacher in the Kentucky College of Music and Art. 
The school opened Sept. 7. Excellent advantages are given 
for the study of piano, voice, violin, viola, double bass, 
’cello, elocution, drawing and painting. 

* * 


* 

Miss Lydia J. Newcomb, who has been for several years 
teaching and lecturing on the lines of the Delsarte philoso- 
phy, is prepared to give lectures on the following topics: 
“ Delsarte Principles of Physical Culture,” ‘‘ How to Dress,” 
“How to Breathe and Talk,” ‘‘How to Stand and Walk.” 
Miss Newcomb has been highly spoken of wherever she 
has appeared, and her ideas of reformed dress are said to 
be more practical and pleasing than those of most lecturers. 
Her last season’s work included a course of lectures and 
lessons under the auspices of the National Woman’s Health 
Association, and a course of lectures and lessons with a 
class of 60 in Baltimore. She has been state lecturer on 
physical culture for the Mich. W. C. T. U. for several years. 

* x 
ok 

Prof. E.G. Pantke gave a concert at Ironwood in Sept. 
Among the numbers were: Millard’s ‘‘ Waiting,” Rodney’s 
“Calvary,” ‘‘ Who will Buy my Roses Red?” Shelly’s 
“Love’s Sorrow” Lucatoni’s ‘A Night in Venice.” 
“Naughty Zell” and “ Entertaining Her Sister’s Beau ie 


were recited. 


* x 
* 

The Sons of Veterans, of Xenia, O., are preparing for 
their fifth annual play, to be given at the city Opera House 
for one week, beginning Thanksgiving evening. These an- 
nual plays are not only a source of pleasure to the people of 
the community, but they have proven a successful stimuli 
to the literary and dramatic work of the city. ‘‘ She Stoops 
to Conquer” and “Lucille” are among the plays being 
considered. 

* g* 

Mr. Steele Mackaye recently gave a dinner in London to 
Mr. Henry Irving and a number of well-known Englishmen 
and Americans. 

ea 

The Western School of Elocution and Oratory, Kansas, 
opened for the season on Sept. 7, with classes in elocution, 
rhetoric and oratory. The class in oratory is composed 
almost entirely of young lawyers and students of law. 
Prof. Geo. W. Hoss, the principal, was one of the students 
at the summer session of the Boston School of Oratory this 


year. 
x * 
* 


Miss Kate Chandler’s conservatory has been incorporated 
under the title of the Philadelphia School of Music. It re- 
opened auspiciously in September, and a branch has been 
established at Germantown. 

* 


* 

Miss Emma Bashaw, a pupil of the Rusk School of Elocu- 
tion, is a young humorous and dramatic reader whose work 
has been well received. ‘ Among her selections are: ‘ Le- 
gend of the Organ Builder,” ‘‘Music on the Rappahan- 
nock,” with music. “ Farmer and Wheel,” ‘‘Aunty Dole- 
ful” “Brier Rose,” “Philip Barton of Denver.” In ad- 
dition to her readings, she instructs classes and private 
pupils in reading and Delsarte physical culture. 

+e 

Miss Stella King gave an evening of recitations at North 
Adams recently, which delighted her audience. The Jran- 
script says of her: ‘‘She is a genuine and accomplished 
actress, and would succeed on the stage. We have had no 
reciters here that have surpassed her for interest and real 
merit.’’ This is saying a great deal when one remembers 
how summer resorts are flooded with readings. 

* 
* 

Mrs. Cora Worrell Alford, pupil of Prof. Byron W. King, 
announces the opening of her season. Of her system she 
says: “It is one of development, not one of imitation.” 
The course as taught by her embraces: (1) Development, 
culture and control of voice; (2) development, culture and 
control of budy; (3) development, culture and control of 
mind; (4) adaptation of voice and body to the thought 
expressed, 

Reber 

The program of the graduation exercises of Mr. H. E. 
Holt’s Normal Music School, class of ’91, was : 

Chorus, ‘‘In this Hour of Softened Splendor,” Pinsutt. 
Double quartet, (a) ‘‘ Tell Me what the 
Brook doth Sing,’ (b) ‘‘Wind of 


Evening,” - - - E, N. Anderson. 
Song, ‘’ Magnetic Waltz,” - - - - Arditi. 
Duet, ‘‘Friendship,” - - - - F.. H. Hodges, 
Piano duet, Overture to ‘‘Stradella,” - é Flotow. 
Trio, ‘‘Lift Thine Eyes,” - - - Mendelssohn. 
Song, ‘‘ Will-o’-the-Wisp,” - - - J. W. Cherry. 


Semi-chorus, “ Fairy Song,” - 
Address, conferring of diplomas. 
Semi-chorus, ‘‘ Night’s Shade no Longer,” ~- 
Chorus, ‘‘Star Spangled Banner.” 


Agnes Zimmerman, 


Rossini. 


Mrs. Willis Litchfield, formerly a well-known vocal teacher 
in Boston, is one of the latest aspirants for whistling honors. 
She was at one time a prima donna in Italy, and though a 
fine singer, it was said that she could whistle a cavatina 
even more brilliantly than she could sing it. 

* 


ok 

One of Kate Field’s greatest charms is her speaking-voice. 
It was not always thus. Some years ago, by constant use 
based on wrong method, she almost lost management of the 
vocal cords. Instead of sitting down and whining, she went 
to London, like the enterprising, progressive woman that 
she is, and placed herself in the hands of some skilled yoeal 
teacher, Shakespeare, it is said, and obediently followed his 
leading in the placing of her tones. Her present voice is 
the result. This ought to encourage singers with misused 
voices, 

oe 
* The Mt. Vernon Institute of Elocution and Languages 
makes the following announcement for the season of 
1891-2: Saturday class for ladies opens Oct. 3; evening 
class for beginners opens Oct. 5; evening advanced class 
for adults opens Oct. 5; afternoon advanced class for 
adults opens Oct. 5; evening class exclusively for graduates 
opens Oct. 2; afternoon class exclusively for gentlemen 
opens Oct.7; extempore and debating class for gentlemen 
opens Oct. 7. 
roe t 

Miss Anna Morgan, of Chicago, says in an interview that 
all should wear corsets. She says every woman believes in 
dress reform to a certain extent; but corsets are a positive 
necessity. They should have very fine bones and be very 
supple. Instead of relying on the corset one should depend 
on herself, then there would not be that complaint of back- 
ache when the corset isremoved. As for the divided skirt, 
a more uncomfortable aes never was invented. 

* 


* 

At the Demorest medal contest held in’ Denver, Sept. 4, 
the first prize, a silver medal, was awarded to the reciter of 
“Home ys. Saloon,” and the second prize, a copy of Frances 
Willard’s ‘Glimpses of Fifty Years,” was awarded to the 
reciter of ‘The Sparrow must Go.” Both of these young 
girls were pupils of Mrs. Alice Seely Edwards, and in giving 
them the prizes special honor was accorded to their teacher, 
as all of the nine egnientents did excellent work. 

* 


* : 

The annual rehearsal of the singing-classes at Mary Insti- 
tute, under the direction of Mrs. Kate J. Brainard, was held 
May 1. The following program was presented: Hymn, 
“‘ Sullivan's ‘‘God Sent His Messenger ;” three-part chorus, 
Robyn’s ‘‘O Moonlight;” solo and chorus, Linley’s *O 
Hear Me, Pretty Swiss;”. song, C. H. Weber's**‘A Baby’s 
Reflection ; ” solo and chorus, Pinsuti’s ‘‘ The First Prayer;” 
three-part chorus, Curschman’s ‘‘The Violet;’’ Choruses, 
de la Hale’s ‘‘So Long as I Liye,’ Ben Jonson’s ‘Robin 
Goodfellow;” songs, ‘‘ Tired,” Meyer-Helmund’s ‘The 
Double Loss;” four-part chorus, Root’s ‘‘ Within a Little 
Wood;”’ cantata, ‘‘The Village Queen.” Ear tests, samples 
of scales and solfeggi, etc., were also given. Mrs. Brainard 
has been very sick during the summer, but we trust will be 
able to resume work ere long. . 


The Conservatory School of Elocution opened Sept. 22, 
under the direction of Mr. 8. H. Clark, the accomplished 
Canadian elocutionist. He will be assisted by Miss Mac- 
Gillivray, who will have charge of the Delsarte work. The 
outlook for the school is bright, with two such well-known 
readers and teachers at its ee ‘ 

* 


* 

On Sept. 19 Mr. J. S. Burdett, the humorist, gave his 22d 
entertainment since 1881 at Eastman Business College, 
Poughkeepsie. This is a record to be proud of. Whoever 
hears Mr. Burdett once always is desirous of hearing him 
again. 

+2 ‘ 

Miss Miriam Nelke, who has accepted the position of 
teacher of elocution and physical culture in the Ft, Worth 
University, gave an evening of select readings in Sept., as 
an introduction to her new field of labor. Among her 
pieces were: ‘‘Mice at Play,” “Aux Italiens,” ‘‘ Those 
Hand Grenades,” scene from ‘‘ Mary Stuart,” and a number 
of posesin Greek costume. The large audience was very 
enthusiastic over her. pts ; 

ok 

The Phelps School of Literature, Elocution and Physi- 
culture, Miss Carrie Berry Phelps, principal, opens for the 
winter Oct 5. A course of 25 lectures will be given on hy- 
gienic dress; law of reflex action; relation of mind to 
muscle; bodily symmetry and physical exercise; the voice 
and the structure on which it depends; expression neces- 
sary to evolution; muscles of expression; and other kin- 
dred topics. In the literature course special attention will 
be given to analysis of the author’s thought and purpose. 
Miss Phelps has been very successful, and the coming 
season will doubtless prove brighter than any that have 
preceded. ; 


OBITUARY. 


Mrs, GRACE D. LEVERING,. 


Mrs. Grace D. Levering, wife of Mr. Frank H. Levering, 
died suddenly at her home in Denver, Col., Sept. 13, aged 
34 years. For several days she had suffered from a stomach 
trouble, but it was not thought serious till the night of her 
death. 3 ‘ 

Mrs. Levering was born in Indianapolis, and studied 
music in that city, Cincinnati and New York. Removing to 
Denver, she at once took a leading position among the mu- 
sicians of that city, and sang in several of its largest 
churches. She also founded the St. Cecilia Quartet, of 
Denver, taking the leading soprano part. She was ever 
ready to use her talents in behalf of charity, and was, 
therefore, very popular. Her voice was a pure high so- 
prano, of large range and very sweet. Her death leaves a 
vacancy that cannot easily be filled. 
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hibitions to the press, matinees at the Art League, and recitals 
to the various managers of theatres and heads of schools. 

Among the many acolytes and enthusiasts who constituted 
his following in New York there was but one who showed the 
requisite degree of aptitude and zeal combined with the power 
oflabor, to thoroughly master the art and to become its chief 
exponent. In brief, Mackaye trained her for his assistant. In 
this capacity Miss Stebbins visited Boston to lecture and to il- 
lustrate this system in the place of her teacher at the Boston 
ae cia School of Oratory, of which Lewis B. Monroe was 

ean. 

Being placed in my charge by Prof. Monroe for the develop- 
ment of her voice, we soon became intimate, and that intimacy 
in time ripened into apartnership. We opened a school jointly 
devoted to instruction in all matters relating to the develop- 
ment of the human voice and the art of expression through the 
medium of pose and movement. So far, instruction in this 
system had been oral, and the need of a text-book was sorely 
felt. Mackaye had for some reason failed to record his own 
views in any substantial book-form, and those admirable 
theories were left mainly to a system of oral tradition. 

In pursuance of this idea Miss Stebbins went to Paris and 
spent a year in further study of this subject and the securing 
of such added information as was there obtainable through the 
good offices of the Abbé Delaumosne and others. She then 
returned and embodied the results of these and other researches 
in abook, the first in the English language which could 
honestly be called a text-book of this system. The title of this 
book was ‘‘The Delsarte System of Expression,” and was writ- 
ten at the suggestion and risk of Mr. Edgar S. Werner, and 
was partly contributed in a series of articles to this magazine, 
and that, too, at a period when the fortunes of Delsarte in this 
country were by no means at their brightest;so it is only 
just to admit that to the sagacity and enthusiasm of the editor 
of this journal the public owe the initial step in this enterprise. 

Another visit to Paris for the same purpose in 1886 brought 
Miss Stebbins face to face with the surviving members of the 
Delsarte family. Mme. Delsarte, touched by the enthusiasm 
which had developed in America for her late husband, most 
graciously confided the remaining manuscripts to the hand 
which had already so signalized the work of the master. 

About this time it was deemed advisable by both my part- 
ner and myself to give such public exhibition as should illus- 
trate to the world the practice as well as the principles of the 
Delsarte System. This was done by aseries of matinees at the 
Madison Square Theatre, given under the distinctive title of 
Delsarte Matinees. It may here be mentioned that our friends 
of the profession, of the press, andthe public strenuously dis- 
couraged the use of the title, as up to that time it was rather 
the fashion to throw ridicule on this system and its results. 
Therefore, it is with pardonable pride that I confidently assert, 
in view of the astonishing success attending these matinees, 
that the prejudice against Delsarte has lessened with each rep- 
resentation, so that now when this system is all the fashion, 
we may claim some meed of praise therefor. 

Meantime, it had become apparent that the School of Ex- 
pression thus formulated could have wider and more varied 
application than would be afforded by limiting it to matters of 
stage representation. Wise teachers, desiring that their pupils 
should unite grace of movement and gracious- 
ness of demeanor to the ordinary scholarly pro- 
ficiencies, have sought and obtained the aid of the| |e" 
Delsarte System to that end. Many of the most} | 
reliable and advanced schools in New York City] 
have found it prudent to adopt this method. 
Prominent among them I may mention the}|| 
schools of Mrs. Sylvanus Reed and of the Misses} 
Graham, which were the first to adopt this system. | | 
It is now generally conceded that no institution] | 
claiming an advanced position can afford to be} | 
without instruction in the school of Delsarte. 
Hence, arose a system of gymnastics exclusively on the Del- 
sarte plan, to be used in the ordinary occasions of society and 
every-day life. To meet this need another book was written, 
“Society Gymnastics.” 


- 


‘The purposes of this system are twofold, the first, which may 
be called gymnastics, constituting a scheme of preparation for 
the second, which is one of interpretation. The first consists of a 
series of exercises devoted to the purpose of relaxing and render- 
ing supple the joints, limbs and all of the body which can be 
used for purposes of expression. Poise, suppleness, ease, grace, 
significance and above all artistic intelligence are aimed at in 
these exercises. When thoroughly proficient, the body is like a 
new-tuned instrument, and can be used for the higher purposes 
of interpretation with a facility the readier because a superb 
technique has been mastered; and as a student of the best 
schools of singing, as an instrumentalist of the higher order of 
attainment goes to his interpretation of the great masters so 
thoroughly trained by years of study and of practice that the 
music sings itself, so untrammelled has his soul become, so, 
after a thorough course of esthetic gymnastics, the supple 
limbs and graceful gestures of the pupil make simpler the inter- 
pretation. 

We use the term ‘‘gymnastics ” for lack of a better word. By 
no means does it refer to the term as ordinarily employed in 
connection with dumb-bells, clubs, or muscle-developing appa- 
ratus of any kind. There are exercises which aid in developing 
the muscles, it is true; but their purpose is to impart ease and 
strength through symmetry and grace rather than the develop- 
ment of simple brute force as shown in the stevedore or the 
coal-heaver. 

I beg to subjoin the following extract from ‘‘Society Gym- 
nastics,” by Genevieve Stebbins, already referred to : 

‘¢The public is cautioned against those teachers who christen any form 
of light gymnastics with Delsarte’s name ; there are very few, as yet, com- 
petent to teach his system. Mere athletics will not give symmetry and 
grace ; they must be guided by zesthetic law, or there will result an over- 
development of some one part at the expense of the whole. If mere phys- 
ical work-were all that was necessary, our mechanics would be models of 
bearing, and washer-women would have the presence of duchesses. Or- 
dinary physical culture develops action in the embryonic straight line, 
while the Delsarte training develops in lines of changing curve, and has 


been arranged after a close study of the antique, as shown in Greek 
marbles.’’ 


So much for the statement that Delsarte is being degraded or 
belittled by association with the gymnasium or anything of 
that order. Inthe hands of his real exponents and pupils, 
those who lovingly seek to perpetuate his great work, the rep- 
utation of the master is safe. That the man now made famous 
should be used to exploit unworthy enterprises, goes without 
saying ; and, if the name Delsarte can be found applied to cor- 
sets, to dumb-bells, and to other articles of merchandise as 
freely as the term “ excelsior” has been applied, it only proves 
how widespread the fashion has become ; and if, as Matthew 
Arnold observes, the world has for centuries been indebted to 
France for ideas, may we not in strict justice claim that France 
owes something to America, in this case at least, for the gen- 
erous recognition and diffusion of the ideas of Frangois Delsarte? 


MARY S. THOMPSON. 


Ill. 
Delsarte Culture—Shall it be Restricted or Expanded P 


BOUT eleven years ago I began the study of the Delsarte 
‘Art of Expression,” and ever since have been either a 
student or a teacher of what has been called Delsarte culture. My 
early instruction was along dramatic lines, but it was sugges- 
tive of a more catholic culture. I was told that Delsarte had’ 
taught: ‘‘ Expression is the manifestation of the soul by the 
play ofthe organs.” To attune the physical organism so that 
it should truly respond to the movements of the soul, was the 
first aspiration awakened by the study of this art. Gradually 
the horizon broadened until, to me, expression meant all that 
man is or does—all art, all action, all life. I realized that man 
is but an expression of the Divine idea, and that the more har- 
moniously he is able to express himself through his bodily in- 
strument, whether such expression be in action, speech, song, 
sculpture, music, oratory, literature, or in any field whatever, 
the more nearly he approaches “the perfect man.” The formu- 
lations of truth, which were presented as Delsarte’s, became a 
key to all realms of nature and art. 
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The expansion of these formulations after their introduction 
into this country, was a natural,nay, an inevitable result. 
The first instinct of the American mind is to popularize and 
make practical whatever seems good and true. 

Doubtless many progressive American Delsarte teachers have 
acknowledged that much of their teaching was not in strict ac- 
cord with the letter of Delsarte’s “Art of Expression.” To 
illustrate : Of late years, my teaching has not been so much 
related to art as to health, not so much to man’s dramatic ex- 
pression as to his normal expression under all circumstances 
and conditions of every-day life. But, while the letter has been 
varied to meet the requirements of pupils, the spirit of the work 
has remained in accord with that of Delsarte’s teaching; for the 
aim has been health, harmony, naturalness—conditions which 
are essential to man’s best expressions. As the utilitarian feat- 
ures have become more prominent than the artistic, I have 
called my teaching “Americanized Delsarte Culture.” Justice 
and gratitude prompted the retention of the name Delsarte. 
Now, however, comes a voice of authority—or one that is so 
recognized by some—direct from France, which refuses to accept 
American tributes to Delsarte, and which denounces all teach- 
ing in this country known by that name. 

If what has been given to us by Mme. Delsarte Géraldy, as 
the ‘‘real, original Delsarte teaching” outlines the scope of 
what was taught by Francois Delsarte some twenty odd years 
ago, then the ‘‘ American invention,” as Mme. Géraldy calls our 
Delsarte teaching, seems to me far more desirable than the 
French original. That all readers may form an estimate of the 
teaching of Mme. Géraldy, and compare it with the Delsarte 
work of American teachers, I relate my experience as a pupil 
of hers. 

Mme. Géraldy gave only one course of five lessons to all 
classes; she considered these lessons sufficient for all purposes, 
so we were assured by the lady who sold the lesson-tickets. 
The first lesson was on the nine primary expressions of the 
eye. Mme. Géraldy was insistent upon the use of the phrase- 
ology which has often been ridiculed and is now generally dis- 
carded with us, viz.: Normal-normal, concentric-normal, excen- 
tric-normal; normal-concentric, concentric-concentric, excen- 
tric-concentric; normal-excentric, excentric-excentric, concen- 
tric-excentric. After Madame had illustrated and named the 
nine positions and their expression, each pupil—nearly all of 
whom were experienced American Delsarte teachers—was re- 
quested to take the correct expression as Madame gave the 
technical term for the positions of the lids and brows. This was 
the method of conducting all the classes. 

The second lesson was on the nine primary attitudes of the 
feet. During this lesson I ventured the question: “In taking, 
these different positions of the feet, should we consider the re- 
lation of the other parts of the body, as the position of the 
torso?” 

The answer, given by Mme. Géraldy first and then by her 
interpreter, was, in substance: That the torso should not be 
considered in relation to the positions of the feet; that the feet 
positions should be studied by themselves, the hands by them- 
selves, the eyes by themselves; in short, all parts in detail; and 
that after such analytical study, the general synthetical expres- 
sion would naturally follow. 

I put my question in another form: “Then we are not to 
consider the relative positions of the chest and the abdomen in 
any of the standing postures?” (The correct position of the 
chest and the abdomen Ihad found to be of vital importance 
when we are seeking health, grace, and natural expression. I 
regret to say that Mme. Géraldy habitually stood with a bowed 
back and a protruding abdomen.) 

The answer was as before. To make it more emphatic, 
Mme. Géraldy assured us that the torso in itself had no expres- 
sion; that it was dependent for its expression upon the arms, 
legs, and head. Here, indeed, was something new ! 

At the next class there were eight or ten members, part of 
whom came for the third and part for the fourth lesson; so 
half of the time was devoted to a lesson on the nine expres- 
sions of the hand, and the remainder to one on the nine ex- 
pressions of the head, After this class there was a wait of a 


few minutes for the arrival of pupils who belonged to thenext 
class, so I begged permission to aska few questions. It was 
cheerfully granted. 

‘‘ Were the gymnastics which are known in this country as 
the relaxing, the decomposing, or the devitalizing exercises a 
part of your father’s teaching?” 

Madame answered that they were not; that her father 
never taught any kind of gymnastics; that he never taught 
elocution ; that he taught expression and only expression, 

‘‘Js it true, as has been reported, that you find nothing of 
your father’s teaching in the work which bears his name, in 
this country ?” 

With an expressive gesture of negation, Madame assured us 
that she found nothing whatever of his teaching here, save that 
the law of opposition is somewhat recognized in American 
teaching, and her father taught that. 

‘** Did he not base his expression-work upon the law of cor- 
respondence?” 

Here, the lady was completely at sea. She said she had 
never heard of this law. It took considerable explanation to 
make her understand that it referred to the relationship between 
the inner condition and the outer expression. This psycholog- 
ical law has been recognized by many metaphysicians. 

Iaskedagain: ‘Does not the outer expression influence 
the inner condition? Or, if I were to take the exact expression 
of defiance and hold it for some time, would not that position 
tend to create a similar feeling ?” 

This time the answer was decisive: ‘‘Neverin the world.” 

I spoke of the harmonic poise, which was unknown to Mme. 
Géraldy. I spoke of the law of succession, of the ‘‘ flow of 
motion,” illustrating by the floating and spiral gymnastics. 
Madame was not familiar with them. She remarked that they 
might be helpful for dancing, statue-posing, etc., but they did 
not belong to her father’s work. He taught expression, not 
grace. I could nothelp recalling, mentally, of course, the ex- 
pression and high rank ascribed to grace by Herbert Spencer. 

Ithen inquired if her father did not train singers ; if the great 
Rachel was not his pupil. 

The answer was as before: 
nothing else.” 

Later, lasked what advanced lessons by Mme. Géraldy would 
relate to, and was told that they would consist of a more 
minute analysis of the expressions already given ; that, whereas 
she had given us only nine expressions of the eye, there were 
many times that number possible. 

The fourth lesson was devoted to the expressions of the 
hands and arms in different realms. The second lesson was 
also repeated for the benefit of some one who had missed it. 

As I had been over the ground of the five lessons in four 
hours, I spent the time for the regular fifth lesson at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, admiring the beauty and strength of 
the headless, armless, legless sculptured torsos which have 
been treasured for ages,—notwithstanding that the torso in it- 
self is expressionless, according to Mme. Géraldy. This non- 
expressiveness of the torso was the only statement she made 
during the five lessons thathas not long been familiar to Amer- 
ican Delsarte teachers, or, in fact, to any person who has 
read the Delsarte books written by Genevieve Stebbins Thomp- 
son, and published by the editor of Wernrr’s Votcr Magazine. 
If, as she says, we have nothing of her father’s teaching, why 
did she not tell us something of it. instead of giving lessons 
almost verbatim from our published works? Candidly, Mme. 
Delsarte Géraldy added nothing to the Delsarte work as taught 
in this country, but she would take much that is of value away 
fromit. The technical part presented by her has, I believe, 
come to be considered the valueless part by most teachers, ex- 
cept in the special training of actors. 

Notwithstanding Mme. Géraldy condemned in general the Del- 
sarte teaching in America, she praised it in at least oneinstance. 
It was difficult to reconcile the two attitudes toward our work. 
At the close of the last lesson a Delsarte pupil of mine, Miss 
Gwyneth King, who admired Mme. Géraldy’s French, asked 
Madame to criticise her accent in a dramatic selection. When 
Miss King had finished the recitation, Madame spoke favorably 
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of her French accent, and delightedly of she expression of her 
jigure. More, Madame warmly complimented me upon the 
excellent work done by mypupil. This was her endorsement 
of a little of the Delsarte work done by Americans, which she 
saw. ‘The query is, Is she capable of judging of the extensive 
and comprehensive work done by Americans which she has 


never seen? EMILY M. BISHOP. 


IV. 
Delsarte and Shakespeare. 


\ \ ] HY is not Delsarte a well-known name in Paris to-day ? 


Why is it that only in America has the Delsarte System 
any generalreputation? Why, even here, where there has been 
such a craze over the French master and his method, is it that 
there seems to be so much nonsense and so little common-sense 
written and talked about Delsarte? Why are there not more 
eminent teachers and actors who recognize the work of this 
great dramatic teacher? and why, O why! this everlasting 
muddle of Delsarte terms, and this terrible squabbling among 
those who claim to be Delsartian scholars? These questions 
are frequently heard, but not so frequently answered. Is there 
an adequate answer? Let ussee. We may be able more clearly 
to discover the reason for this present Delsarte dilemma by 
looking to history (for history repeats itself),and there noticing 
the remarkable parallel in the lives of two dramatic artists—one 
the great dramatic poet, William Shakespeare; the other the 
great master of dramatic expression, Francois Delsarte. 

There is now no questioning the preéminence of the author 
of the great comedies, histories, and tragedies. But time was 
when Shakespeare was not appreciated—not only was not ap- 
preciated, but was regarded rather as the man who, in this age, 
is called acrank. The plays of Shakespeare at first met un- 
measured attack. Rymer, who was considered in his day the 
champion of literary criticism, declared that Shakespeare was 
quite out of his element when he attempted tragedy. Here are 
some of Rymer’s words : ‘‘ His brains are turned; he raves and 
rambles without any coherence, any spark ofreason, or any rule 
to control him or set bounds to his phrenzy.” Rymer further 
declared that the neighing of a horse had more expression and 
more humanity than many of the tragic flights of Shakespeare. 
Voltaire called Shakespeare a writer of monstrous farces called 
tragedies. 

A little later, critics came to admit that there was genius dis- 
played in the plays, and that they had some good points, but 
they could not be acted without much reconstruction. Thus 
Otway and Dryden and others attempted revisions of a few of 
the more respectable dramas. At a still later period, the plays 
were admitted with many excuses. Pope declared that Shake- 
speare had excellences that lifted him above all others, and 
almost as many defects. But, by degrees, Shakespeare came to 
be admitted as the greatest of dramatic poets, came to occupy 
the eminent position he now holds, not only in English but in 
the world’s literature. Gervinus well asks: ‘‘How came it, 
then, that this poet, whose worth was not unknown to himself, 
nor to the penetration of the discerning, nor to the instinct of 
the masses in his own time, should have been almost forgotten 
a few years after his death, and for more thanacentury should 
have been wholly misunderstood?” The answer to this ques- 
tion is very significant in its application to Delsarte, as we shall 
see later. 

Shakespeare was the friend of Ben Jonson, Raleigh, South- 
ampton and Sir Philip Sidney, and somewhat of a favorite at 
the court of Elizabeth. His merit was appreciated by many of 
the best scholars of his age, yet this favor was in no wise uni- 
versal. The stage itself was condemned by the church. The 
poet was not a favorite with professional actors and dramatists, 
because, doubtless, of envy at his superior merits. He began 
as an actor, and soon displayed skilrin remodelling old plays, 
and, later, displayed genius as himselfa creatorof drama. His 
style was unlike that of Marlowe, Greene, Lodge and the older 
writers. He made a big innovation and founded a new drama. 
A few quotations from his contemporaries will show the jealousy 
that this new genius excited. 

Thomas Nash in a letter, 1589, gives vent to this passage: 


‘“‘It is a common practice now a daies amongst a sort of shift- 
ing companions, that runne through every arte and thrive by 
none, to leave the trade of noverint whereto they were bornand 
busie themselves with the indevours of art, that could scarcelie 
latinize their necke-verse if they should have neede; yet. Eng- 
lish Seneca read by candle-light yields manie good sentences, 
as Blond is a beggar, and so foorth; and if you intreate him faire 
in a frostie morning, he will afford you whole Hamle/s, I should 
say handfulls of tragical speaches.” 

Greene, whose Henry VI. Shakespeare had revised and im- 
proved, left a letter at his death addressed to Marlowe, Lodge, 
and Peel, in which he repentingly urges them to have done with 
the stage. Herefers to Shakespeare as follows: ‘‘Yes, trust 
them not! For there is an upstart crow, beautified with our 
feathers, that with his ‘Tiger’s heart wrapped in a players 
hide,’ supposes he is as well able to bombast out a blank verse 
as the best of you; and being an absolute Johannes Factotum is, 
in his own conceit, the only Shake-scene in a country 
Let these apes imitate your past excellence, and never more 
acquaint them with your admired inventions.” 

Notice the parallel experience. As Shakespeare had made an 
innovation, and developed a new drama, so Delsarte, as a stu- 
dent at the Royal Conservatoire, advanced his original ideas, 
and attacked the empirical methods in vogue, and, later, devel- 
oped the first formulation of the laws of art and expression. As 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries were jealous of his superior merit, 
so the teachers of the Conservatoire showed their jealousy by 
refusing to Delsarte a certificate of graduation. Though he had 
this influential school against him, yet he was an instant suc- 
cess in opera, and, later, as a teacher, finishing the greatest 
musical and dramatic artists of hisage. His warm reception 
and appreciation at the court of Louis Phillippe, and the honor 
paid him by the King of Hanover, are incidents too well known 
to need repetition. As Shakespeare drew from the older litera- 
ture in writing his dramas, so Delsarte made use of the best that 
had been given to the world in formulating the laws of expres- 
sion. Both weathered a storm of disapprobation and won the 
highest approval from those most competent to judge. 

Shakespeare’s age was one of great enterprise. Although the 
fame of such poets as Ariosto and Tasso, Racine and Moliére, 
Goethe and Schiller, passed quickly over the whole European 
world, the name of Shakespeare was not heard in the 17th cen- 
tury outside of England—and Francis Bacon, too, shared a like 
fate. Shakespeare’s plays were written for representation, 
hence those who did not see them could not know them. Not 
being designed for reading, they were fraudulently obtained, 
when first printed. Not morethan half, however, were printed 
during the poet’s life, and not one was ever printed under his 
own superintendence or revision, 

Seven years after his death a collection of plays was made 
by fellow-actors. In 1642 all the theatres in England were 
closed, and hence it is not to be wondered at that the dramas 
of the immortal poet were lost sight of. Milton read some of the 
plays with interest, yet regarded the author as a child with un- 
bridled fancy. There was an awakening of dramatic litera- 
ture in the 18th century, and an attempt made to get correct 
editions of Shakespeare's plays. But criticism had not yet abated. 
Voltaire called Hamlet ‘‘ the fruit of the imagination of \n in- 
toxicated savage.” 

Up to this time Shakespeare had not been known outside of 
England, and he was not now appreciated there. Strange as it 
may seem, the first man to value Shakespeare according to his 
deserts was no Englishman, but a German. To Lessing be- 
longs,the honor of being the first critic to bring Shakespeare’s 
plays'into favor. Not only this, but the Germans have contin- 
ued to lead in scholarly interpretations of Shakespearean drama. 
Schlegel was the first to show that the plays should be studied 
as wholes, rather than phrase by phrase. Tieck and Ulrici 
presented still other new and valuable ideas. Goethe was the 
first to give a satisfactory criticism of ‘“ Hamlet,” and Gervinus 
has continued the brilliant German criticisms by presenting a 
chronological study of the plays. To-day Shakespeare is better 
known and understood in Germany than in England. Mr. F. 
J. Furnival, President of the New Shakespeare Society, London, 
says: “Itis a disgrace to England that even now, 258 years 
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after Shakespeare’s death, the study of him has been so narrow 
and the criticism, however good, so devoted to the mere text 
and its illustration, and the study of single plays, that no book 
by an Englishman exists which deals in any worthy manner 
with Shakespeare as a whole. The profound and gen- 
erous ‘Commentaries’ of Gervinus—an honor to a German to 
have written, a pleasure to an Englishman to read—is still the 
only book known to me that comes near the true statement and 
the dignity of its subject, or can be put into the hands of the 
student who wants to know the mind of Shakespeare.” 

Delsarte, like Shakespeare, prepared nothing for publication. 
He especially enjoined upon his collaborator not to give the 
public the result of his labors until fully completed, so that it 
could be given in proper form. Delsarte died without complet- 
ing and revising his life study. Asa German first brought 
Shakespeare into recognition, soan American and not a French- 
man has brought the name of Delsarte before the world. That 
American is Mr. Steele Mackaye. It isno wonder, then, that Del- 
sarte is better appreciated in the United States than in France. 

I have said that Delsarte prepared nothing for publication. 
Some of his French pupils have attempted to give us the result 
of his system in print. Not only his pupils, but his pupils’ 
pupils, to the third and fourth generations, have given the com- 
plete Delsarte System. One of these enterprising authors had 
not taken more than twenty lessons in an art as comprehensive 
as the world, before publishing a book on the subject! Multi- 
tudes have taken such books for their teachers. Is it any won- 
der that there is so much clap-trap labelled ‘‘ Delsarte?” Is it 
any wonder that the dramatic master is misunderstood, misin- 
terpreted, and misjudged? Is it any wonder that Delsarte ‘‘au- 
thorities” do not agree? Yet those who knew the master were 
voluntary in their tributes. The highest commendations from 
the foremost minds of France are on record—Jules Janin, Théo- 
phile Gautier, Mme. Emile de Girardin. Lamartine found in 
him ‘‘a sublime orator.” Florentino said of Delsarte: “This mas- 
ter, whose feeling is so true, whose style is so elevated, whose 
passion is so profound, that there is nothing in art so beautiful 
and so perfect.” ‘These people knew the man himself. Ameri- 
cans, who have had the principles of art explained by Mr. 
Mackaye, have been no less commendatory in their praise. Ed- 
win Forrest was quick to see the merits of this scientific sys- 
tematization of expression. He said: “The Delsarte Philosophy 
has thrown floods of light upon my mind. In fifteen minutes 
it has given me a deeper insight into the philosophy of my own 
art than I had myself learned in fifty years of study.” The Rev. 
William R. Alger, one of our most profound scholars, and a 
man who has given a large part of his time during later years 
to the philosophy of expression, writes of Delsarte: ‘‘ He mas- 
tered the whole circle of the sciences and the arts, and synthe- 
tized and crowned them all with an art of acting based on a 
science of man as comprehensive as the world and as minute 
as experience.” 

Delsarte has ever been appreciated by those who knew what 
his work was. Thecriticism has been because of false repre- 
sentations and the parade of mere leaves from the tree of ex- 
pression, labelled ‘‘art.” Delsarte, as did Shakespeare, must 
run the gauntlet of criticism, but it will not be so severe. Too 
many of the great principles of art, as setforth by this dramatic 
teacher, have been given to thoughtful men to ever be lost. 
These principles are becoming imbedded in esthetics, in ex- 
pression, in all art. Itis a significant fact that all the estab- 
lished schools of oratory and expression in the country claim 
allegiance to Delsarte. Many thoughtful teachers, to be sure, 
are dropping the much abused Delsarte terms, but the contribu- 
tion to art of this greatest dramatic teacher will stand the 
storm. The need now is to clear away the rubbish. Itis tobe 
hoped that Mr. Mackaye will give us the ideal, as he alone can 
give it. Another important revelation will be the result of Mr. 
Alger’s investigations and formulations. The time is coming 
when adverse criticism will be a thing of the past, and when 
Shakespeare and Delsarte will be considered side by side—the 
one the composer, the other the formulator—the two greatest 
representatives of the dramatic art. 


FRED WINSLOW ADAMS. 


For Werner's Voice Magazine. 


Beauty or deformity may be your 
heritage; learn to preserve the one, 
and overcome the other. 


THE LECTURE ROOM. 
Good Thought with Physical Exercises. 


By eae in the universe has its place and use, which 
is harmony; anything forced out of its place and use is 
inharmony, discord. It is generally conceded that man is a 
triune being, viz., spirit, body, soul; spirit being the pure ema- 
nation from the cause-realm, the body its garment or cover- 
ing, and the soul the educated part or mind (a memory of ex- 
periences).. Any one of the three can be the dominant one, 
ruling the other two. When the three are equal or evenly bal- 
anced, there is harmony of being, or health; when unevenly 
badanced, there is discord, or disease. At first a great deal was 
heard about the necessity for a literary education; after came 
the cry for scientific education ; now the call is for physical 
training, and the movement is emphasized by press and public. 
That the tide is emphatically in that direction is indicated by 
the increased demand for competent teachers. Our daily 
papers devote columns to athletic sports and contests; while 
of articles and books, of societies and clubs, there is no end. 
They are found everywhere, called ‘‘esthetic physical cul- 
ture,” ‘‘society gymnastics,” “Delsarte exhibition,” ‘physical 
training school,” ‘‘normal school of gymnastics.” We hear of 
the “ American System,” the ‘‘German System,” the “Swedish 
or Ling System,” etc. It has come to pass that every school 
and every club must have its gymnasium and its teachers of 
physical culture. The work may be good, bad, or indifferent, 
no matter, they have started in the race for physical develop- 
ment and are not to be turned aside by small obstruc- 
tions. And I apprehend that, not long hence, will spring into 
existence luxurious baths, where, as in ancient times, our 
youths will go for training and for discussions in philosophy, 
political economy, bioscopy, teleferism, sambudism, psychism, 
chemism, and all the other ‘‘isms” known to scholars. 

Already the Y. M. C. A.’s have a special normal training 
school, where teachers are prepared for Y. M. C, A. gymna- 
siums. These graduates are eagerly sought for, at good sal- 
aries, because the call is for exemplary Christian teachers, and 
not for profane athletes or pugilists. an 

The Chautauqua Assembly has nurtured its gymnasium so 
well that in 1891 the students numbered nearly 1,000. 

So popular is athletic culture that the daughters of million- 
aires are interested, and we find them learning not only to 
dance, row, swim, walk, but also to fence with foils ; not only 
tennis and piano, but banjo, guitar, violin, and difficult antique 
instruments. This is in the right direttion, if only we can add 
thought, i. e., good thought to the exercise. 

I have been much pleased with recent articles in WERNER’s 
Vorce Macazine on the ‘‘ Ling System,” or “Swedish move- 
ments.” That there is a scientific progressive series of move- 
ments, leading to health and strength, to harmony of the body, ~ 
is fortunate, and will receive the hearty approval of all intelli- 
gent Americans. The Ling System trains the body to obey 
the will, and looks to the normal or proper action of heart 
and lungs as the foundation of health, i. e., to the blood-supply 
and circulation. Would it not be well to go still further and 
add a thought to each exercise? Having a good body trained 
to obey the will, should not the will be a very good will? In 
other words, how can we keep all this developed physical 
force in the right channels? How can we make heroes and 
not bullies, men and not tyrants, perfect types of women and 
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Dr. George M. Lefferts, of New York, was married to Miss 
Anna Cuyler Van Vechten, of Albany, at All Saints Episco- 
pal Cathedral, June 11. Dr. Lefferts is well known as one of 
the best throat-specialists in this country, WERNER’s VOICE 
MaGaAZIneE extends hearty congratulations to him. 


* * 
* 


Mrs. Nellie Hibler and pupils gave two song recitals on 
May 7 and June 4, at Bradford. On both evenings large 
audiences were present, and gave frequent and hearty ap- 
plause. Just before the last number of the second recital 
Mrs. Hibler was presented with a beautiful pearl handled 
ostrich feather fan and a bouquet of white roses as a token 
of the esteem in which she is held by her pupils. The 
choruses were: Hummel’s ‘‘Hunting Chorus,” Pinsuti’s 
«When Life is Brightest,” Barnby’s ‘‘ Farewell,” Gounod’s 
“Light and Gay,” Flotow’s ‘‘Good-Night, Friends.” Mrs. 
Hibler sang ‘‘Alla Stella Confidente,” with flute obligato, 
Bohm’s ‘‘Thy Blue Eyes,”’ and in the duet Rossini’s ‘ Quis 
est Homo.” Other solos were : Lohr’s ‘‘Out on the Deep,” 
Torry’s ‘‘Waiting Heart,’”’ Concone’s ‘‘Judith,” Gatty’s 
«True till Death,” De Koven’s ‘‘O Promise Me,” Bevignani’s 
“‘La Fioraja,” Ganz’s “Sing, Sweet Bird”’ A ‘March Mili- 
taire,”” composed by Mrs. Hibler, was played for the first 
time in public. Mrs. Dr. Canfield recited ‘‘ Diamond Cut 
Diamond” in her usual pleasing way. 

* 


Mr. F. A. Peake is teaching the largest elocution class ever 
organized in Fenton. Itis for children, and numbers 50 
pupils, ranging from 8 to 15 years of age. During the sum- 
mer they will give an entertainment. 

rae 3 


Mrs. Bessie M. Oton gave a recital at Wytheville, June 1, 
assisted by vocal and instrumental music. She recited a 
scene from ‘‘School for Scandal,” “*Mammy’s Li’? Boy,’ 
““The Doyve’s Message,” and the ‘‘ Awakening of the Statue.” 
A number of her pupils gave a ‘‘ Dream of Ancient Greece,” 
a study in attitude. On June 2 the commencement exer- 
cises in the school where Mrs. Oton teaches took place, and 
the excellent reading of the essays showed the value of the 
elocution work. 

+ 2 

The Appeal-Avalanche, of Memphis, recently offered to 
give a free trip to Europe to the two people receiving the 
largest number of coupon votes clipped from that paper. 
The contest has just closed, and one of the successful win- 
ners is Miss Grace Lewellyn, an accomplished and popular 
teacher of elocutionin the South. At the closing of the 
polls Miss Lewellyn had received 4,386 votes, and Mr. 
Coleman 46,708. Miss Lewellyn has long been a supporter 
of our work, and we heartily congratulate her on her good 
fortune. 

+ 

The second rendition in Williamsport of Rossivi’s ‘‘Stabat 
Mater” was a brilliant event. The soloists were Miss Jessa- 
mime Hallenbeck, soprano, and pupil of Mr. Courtney, of 
New York; Mrs. Frederic Dean, alto; Mr. William Court- 
ney, tenor; Mr. W. E. Harper, basso. The chorus numbered 
150. The second part of the evening was devoted to mis- 
cellaneous selections. Mr. Courtney sang as delightfully as 
ever, and in addition to the solos in the cantata he gave 
Sound an Alarm,” and took the tenor part in Glover's 
quartet, ‘‘ Gypsies’ Laughing Glee.” 

es 
* 

The annual recital of the pupils of Pref. Walter C. Lyman, 
of Chicago, was given June 2, at Kimball Hall. There were 
18 numbers on the program, comprising every style of reci- 
tation, and the pupils were of all ages. Prof. Lyman is 
very successful in his work, and has always large classes. 
Among the selections given were : ‘‘ The Wounded Soldier,” 
“The Tell-tale Heart,” ‘‘A Railway Matinee,” ‘‘ The De- 
fense of the Bride,” ‘‘Rhyme of the Duchess May,” curse 
scene from ‘‘ Leah,” ‘‘The Grand Bumper Degree.” Prof, 
Lyman closed the entertainment by reciting the closet 
scene from ‘‘ Hamlet.” 


OBITUARIES. 
Sasa 
JOSEPH K, EMMET. 


J. K. Emmet, one of the most popular comedians on 
the American stage, died quite suddenly at Cornwall, N. Y., 
Junel5. He had not been in good health for some time, 
but nothing serious was looked for. His ill-feeling devel- 
oped into pneumonia, from which he could not rally. 

He was born in St. Louis, March 13, 1841, of Irish descent, 
and claimed kinship with the patriot Emmet. He was 
brought up in the painter’s trade. While at a military 
school his taste for music showed itself, and was encour- 
aged. In 1866 he entered the minstrels, playing in their 
ranks till 1868. By the advice of friends he decided to 
make a specialty of Dutch dialect, and his success in that 
line is well known. He became popular from one end of 
the country to the other. His new career opened in Buf- 
falo in 1869, in ‘‘Fritz, Our Cousin German,” which made 
an instant hit. In 1872 he made a European tour, and won 
Ireland by his sweet singing of Irish ballads. Subsequently 
he appeared in ‘‘Fritz among the Gypsies,” ‘Jan, the New 
German,” ‘‘Max, the Merry Swiss Boy,” ‘‘ Uncle Joe, or, 
Fritz in a Madhouse.” Of the many songs that became 
famous through his singing may be mentioned: “ Sweet 
Violets,” ‘‘Love is a Flower,” ‘‘The Mocking Bird,” 
“Lullaby,” “The Deutcher Girl that Winked at Me,” and 
many others. 

His besetting sin was drink. Once he tasted liquor he 
could not stop until he had gone through with a spree. In 
this way he frequently disappointed audiences. But, 
strange to say, everybody was good-natured about it, and 
he always made substantial amends to the managers. He 
married in 1869 Miss Libbie Kline, who obtained a divorce 
from him in 1888. His only child, a son, survives him, and 
is a successful manager. He died rich. 


Mrs, SOPHIE HOWARD KNIGHT. 


Mrs. Sophie Howard Knight, a vocal teacher well known 
in the West, died after a lingering illness at the Battle Creek, 
Mich., Sanitarium, May 25. About ten months ago she had 
a severe attack of typhoid fever, from which she seemed 
unable to fully recover. The disease developed into con- 
sumption of the bowels, which caused her death. 

Mrs. Knight was born at Zanesville, O., April 17, 1839. 
From childhood she was devoted to music. Her training 
was carried on under the best teachers in this country, in- 
cluding Mme. Anna Bishop, and Mr. Lyman Wheeler, from 
both of whom she had very flattering testimonials. Her 
voice was a very sweet soprano of good power. At different 
times she taught in Detroit, Lansing and Chicago, and was 
popular in all of the cities. She was an excellent French 
scholar, and had a good knowledge of German and Italian. 
A careful, conscientious teacher, a warm-hearted, true 
woman, a faithful friend, and a sweet singer, Mrs. Knight’s 
early death is a great loss that will be difficult to replace. 


CHARLES FISHER. ? 


Charles Fisher, for over 50 years an actor of high 
standing, died at his home in New York, June 11, of general 
debility resulting from erysipelas. He was bornin 1816, 
and was one of the last of the old school of actors that num- 
bered in its ranks Gilbert, Warren, Davidge and Harry 
Edwards, alldead. Among the living representatives of the 
school are Jefferson and Couldock. In 1861 Mr, Fisher 
entered the stock company at Wallack’s, and remained 
there steadily till 1872, when he entered Daly’s company, 
remaining till his retirement from the stage. He was one 
of the favorite actors in America, 


W..F. SMITH. 


W. F. Smith, of the White-Smith Music Publishing 
Co., died at his residence in Boston June 15, aged 50 years. 
From early life he was connected with the music trade, 
first as a clerk in Clapp’s music store, then with Oliver Dit- 
son, and, later, in 1868, in partnership with C. A. White, 
with whom he built up a large business, having branches in 
nearly all the leading cities. 


JOSEPH ELLINGER. 


Joseph Ellinger, a well-known Hungarian vocalist, whose 
beautiful tenor voice had won him wide popularity, died at 
Buda Pesth recently, aged 71 years. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


NEW COURSE IN VOICE-CULTURE AND 
SINGING FOR THE FEMALE VOICE, By 
FREDERIC W. RooT. Price, $1.50, paper ; 
$2.00, cloth. slhe john. Churehis€o.; Cine 
cinnati and New York, Publishers. 


This book is a valuable addition to the vocal methods now 
before the public, and it bids fair to supersede many of its 
competitors as a teaching-book. It shows much thoaght 
and ingenuity on the part of the author. It is, theoretical, 
practical and scientific. 

Mr. Root is thoroughly modern in spirit; indeed, he may 
be said to be radically so, forin his preface he says: ‘‘ There 
are many so-called ‘methods of singing’ in print, but they 
are generally only collections of exercises in execution. 
The directions for practice which are given with such 
exercises sometimes contain important facts; but they are 
never systematized, and are, for the most part, mere gener- 
alities. As to the term ‘Italian method,’ which one hears 
on all sides, itis an empty phrase. Teachers who profess 
the ‘Italian method’ differ radically among themselves, 
both in theory and in practice. The best that can be said 
of it is that it may signify the exclusive use of the Italian 
language in teaching and of the florid style in singing. But 
the one can be dispensed with and the other is fast becom- 
ing obsolete.” 

It is true that the term ‘“‘Italian.method” has to-day a 
vague and hazy meaning. Nevertheless, there is nothing in 
Mr. Root’s “New Course” in regard to the essentials of 
voice-culture or singing which is not already understood 
and taught by such representatives of the “Italian school” 
of singing as Lamperti, Seiler, Garcia, etal., or their pupils. 
To the new school, however, we must give the credit of 
systematizing, classifying and making definite, and among 
these modern teachers Mr. Root is entitled to a high place, 

In this work the author is clear and concise. Nothing is 
held back. Itisa valuable book for young teachers who 
haye been taught in the old way, by vocalizing exclusively 
on ah, and singing solfeggi, as their only preparation for 
the profession of teaching. 

The ‘‘ New Course”’ is written with a view to the applica- 
tion of the best known principles of singing to the English 
tongue, and the author is to be congratulated upon his able 
efforts in this direction. His devices for bringing out the 
vocal consonants are exceedingly good. One of the best 
features of the workis the simple and effective plan for 
teaching pupils key-relationship, rhythm and sight-reading. 
The scheme for recording the pupil’s progress is original, 
and will be found of great service to those who are teaching 
in schools where reports of pupils’ progress are to be made. 
The vocal exercises are purely technical, and are arranged 
in a progressive order. They are supplemented in the back 
of the book by easy studies, and pieces which are carefully 
selected and graded. On the whole, ‘‘ Root’s New Course’”’ 
is a thoroughly practical teaching-book for English-speaking 
students, and is sure to meet with favor. 

CHARLES A, WHITE. 


THE LAWRENCE RECITER. By E. G. Law- 
rence. Cloth, $1. T. B. Peterson & Bros., 
Philadelphia, Publishers. 

This book is designed for the use of all who wish to per- 
fect themselves in the art of expression, but of the entire 


volume, only 48 pages are devoted to practical hints, the 
remaining pages being taken up with selections, many of 


them well known. A few original selections by Prof. 
Philip Lawrence, father of the present compiler, are about 
all that is new. The practical part includes breathing, 
voice, articulation, gesture and action, but there is nothing 
new either in the arrangement or manner of treatment. 


POWER THROUGH REPOSE. By Annie Pay- 
son Call. Cloth, 169 pp., $1. Roberts Bros., 
Boston, Publishers. 


‘When the body is perfectly adjusted, perfectly supplied 
with force, perfectly free and works with the greatest 
economy of expenditure, it is fitted to be a perfect instru- 
ment alike of impression, experience, and expression,” 
says the Rey. W. R. Alger, and the sentiment may be con- 
sidered as the text of Miss Call’s book. In the present ner- 
vous condition of people the idea of repose, relaxation, can 
stand exaggeration for the purpose of emphasizing its great 
need and usefulness. The author says that this strain is 
something that can and should be studiously abandoned. 
Unless we have use for a muscle do not keep it in a state of 
tension. Let it rest and it will be all the more ready and 
helpful when we need it. In the chapter “ Rest in Sleep,” 
she maintains that very few know how to sleep, an asser- 
tion that will astonish nearly everyone. Yet she is right. 
She pleads earnestly for the development of right con- 
ditions in the child, and that we should help them to hold 
fast to that which is born in them, “ that perfect placidity 
caused by mental and bodily freedom.” She also discusses 
nervous strain in pain and sickness, training forrest, and 
training for motion. The book will provea guide and an 
inspiration to the many who live on their nerves, whether 
they are aware of it or not, and should be read by all who 
are interested in the proper development of humanity, 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


(ae ee 
Advertisements in this department are inserted at 
30 cents a line, nonparetl measure. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


The sixth summer session, in the nineteenth year of the 
Boston School of Oratory, for special instruction in the 
Delsarte Philosophy of Expression, English Literature, and 
the Swedish (or Ling) System of Gymnastics, will beheld at 
7a Beacon Street, Boston, for five weeks beginning July 7th. 
Prof. Moses True Brown, the principal, will have the as- 
sistance of Prof. Hamlin Garland, Miss Clara Tileston 
Power, Prof. L; Alonzo Butterfield, Miss Gertrude McQues- 
ten, Miss Clara Gertrude Baer, Prof. Robert I. Fulton, Mr. 
Hannibal A. Williams, Prof. J. W. Churchill, Prof. William 
S Battis, Mr. Fletcher Osgood, Mr. F. H. Sargent, Miss 
Annie Hayden Webster, and Miss Louise Jewell Manning. 


Mr. J. Wm. Suffern will hold a summer music school for 
four weeksat Grafton, W. Va., beginning July 19. On Sep- 
tember 1, he expects to visit Jamestown, N. Y., for a short 
season of musical teaching. 


Miss Lottie A. Jones and Miss May Crawford, graduates 
of the Emerson College of Oratory, will open the Lake 
School of Expression at Weirs, N. H., July 20, the session to 
last three weeks. 


Mr. 8. W. Mountz, director of the special vocal musicand 
teachers’ training course, will have charge of this depart- 
ment of the American Conservatory of Music, during its 
summer session to be held at Chickering Hall, Chicago, 
beginning July 6 and ending August 1. 


Miss Julia A. Orum will hold a summer session of her 
school of elocution at Mountain Lake Park, Md., from July 
6 to Sept. 18. All of the branches of elocution will be 
taught. 


The Mt. Vernon Institute of Elocution and Languages, 
Miss Frances E. Pierce, principal, will hold its summer ses- 
sion at 1115 Mt. Vernon Street, Philadelphia. The instruc- 
tion is intended for lawyers, ministers, physicians and other 
professional men in voice-culture, health exercises and the 
correction of faults in general delivery, articulation, ges- 
ture, etc. 


The Ontario School of Elocution and Oratory will hold its 
summer session at Grimsby Park, Ontario, beginning July 
6. For particulars, address, A. C. Mounteer, London, 
Ontario, Canada, 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, Silas S. 
Neff, principal, will hold its summer session of six weeks 
beginning July 6 at Thousand Island Park, N. Y. 


Dr. W. G. Anderson will, as usual, have charge of the 
physical culture department at Chautauqua this summer, 


The third summer session of the School of Expressive 
Art, will be held at Parkerville, Lewiston, Me., from July 
15 to August 1. Among the faculty are Mr. Howard M. 
Ticknor, Miss Sarah E. Laughton, and Miss Marie W. Laugh- 
ton. Y 


The Emerson College of Oratory, Dr. C. Wesley Emerson, 
president, will hold its summer session at Martha’s Vine- 
yard, beginning July 13 Circulars may be obtained by 
addressiug 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Miss Ida K. Hinds will hold her summer classes in voice, 
Delsarte and dramatic action at 395 Jefferson Ave., Brooklyn, 
ON Ys 


Mme. Clara Brinkerhoff will receive pupils at her resi- 
dence, 219 East 18th Street, New York, during the summer. 
Suitable homes will be found for young ladies desiring 
them, 


Mr. Frederic W. Root has concluded his private teaching 
for the season. Heis engaged to give addressesatthe Music 
Teachers’ Association Meeting at Jacksonville, Ill., the last 
of this month, and.at Chester, Ill.. and Lafayette, Ind., in 
July. During the latter part of July he will conduct the 
voice and harmony department of the Normal Music School 
at Silver Lake, N.Y, 
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GESTURE and PANTOMIMIC ACTION. 


By FLORENCE FOWLE ADAMS. | 
g VERY DELSARTEAN, EVERY ELOCUTIONIST, EVERY PUBLIC READER, EVERY SINGER, EVERY TEACHER HAVING CHARGE 
ze OF ENTERTAINMENTS IN SCHOOLS, AND EVERY OTHER CULTURED PERSON SHOULD HAVE THIS BOOK, 
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Over $2000 expended in illustrations Twenty JSull-page illustrations in half- 


From life, making wt the most copiously tone, and one hundred Wlustrations in 


wlustrated and the most artistic book. of pen and ink, illustrating every move- 


the kind ever published. ment of the body, mcluding hands, arms, 


legs, head and eyes. A work Of great 


value as a text-book in schools and 


THE FIRST PART OF THE BOOK Jor teachers ; and also as a@ means of 


IS DEVOTED TO THE sTUDy a i — my Cquiring grace, dignity and a fine 
OF THE DELSARTE SYS. : bearing among society people. 
TEM, MADE CLEAR 


AND PRACTICAL, 


RECITATIONS in PANTOMIME | 


( ame full-page illustrations 
in half-tones. ) 


Every Exercise Illustrated. 


: “Si len,” aha 4 
The cuts illustrating the Reas ister Helen,” by Dante Gabriel Rossetti; 


66 4 ” ‘cc . ” ; a 
itations in Pantomime are of The Famine,” from Hiawatha,” by Long 
great help to schools wishing 

to give Tableaux, Poses and 


Illustrated Recitations. 


fellow ; “The Cathedral Scene,” from | 
‘*Faust,’’ by Goethe; « Story of a Faithful 
Soul,’’ by Adelaide Proctor, 


SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION from the Book. 
PA ee os From “Tae Fame.” pal he PA'S. 
oQo cQo 


“Hark!” she said, “I hear a rushing, oUo ovo 
Hear a roaring and a rushing, 
Hear the Fails of Minnehaha 


Calling to me from a aistance,” 


Finely Printed and Bound. Net Teachers’ Price, $2.50 Postpaid. 
Address the Publisher, EDGAR s. WERNER, 28 West 23d St., New York 
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MME. GERALDY’S VISIT TO AMERICA. 


By E. MIRIAM COYRIERE. 


Ny Géraldy did not come to this country antagonistic to 
our teachers. Neither did she come with a desire to change 
their methods. What she wanted to do, and that only, was to 
show exactly what her father taught. 
expression, ” she said many times and with emphasis. “He did 
not teach gymnastics. I do not say that your relaxing exer- 
cises and posings are not valuable, for I believe they may be 
for certain purposes ; but I do say that my father did not teach 
them. Delsarte did not teach movements of the body, but 
rather the harmonizing of the members.” 

Mme. Géraldy, in speaking one day of Rachel’s studying with 
Delsarte, said that, contrary to the general idea of the great 
artist’s work, she did not go over her réles with Delsarte, but 
would sit and talk them over with him, examining them from a 
philosophical point of view. But to get up and practice the 
part—never! The reason that Delsarte gave no gymnastics 
was that all who came to him had received such training else- 
where ; their joints were already supple, their limbs and bodies 
already under control, so that all that was necessary was to 
show them how to express their emotions. In America, the 
teachers seem to mix up deportment with expression-work. 
Mme. Géraldy emphasized the need of specialists; let one 
person teach elocution, another physical culture, another deport- 
ment, andso on; but do not have all combined in one teacher 
and that, too, under the name of Delsarte. She desired to have 
her father’s work preserved in all its purity. She wanted him 
to have credit only for what he had done and devised. Who- 
ever had invented these gymnastic exercises should have the 
credit of them ; it was not right to give to Delsarte what was 
not his, any more than it was right to take away what belonged 
to him. Expression is the showing of nature through the 
body. Act according to nature and you willberight. Delsarte 
always went to nature when he would verify a discovery or 
learn a truth. But fundamental rules are necessary to guide 
one in the expression of nature, and these rules were what Del- 
sarte taught. He taught singing to singers and expression to 
actors and orators. 

The number of lessons comprising the course that Mme. 
Géraldy taught while in this country was five. These five she 
considered sufficient for all purposes ; their study and elabora- 
tion would fill a lifetime. The lessons covered the eyes, head, 
arms, legs (of which she gave very little, believing it unneces- 
- sary for women), thumb and shoulders. These were gone over 
again and again, and though one should take thirty lessons of her, 
it would only be a repetition of these five. Of course, each 
teaching varied some, according as circumstances brought up 
new points. Her teaching was very simple, and her manner 
exceedingly natural. She came on the invitation of wealthy 
friends who knew something of the work being done in this 
country, and desired to have false impressions corrected. The 
Havemeyer family were, perhaps, most influential in bringing 
her. She did not know Mr. F. H. Sargent until after she reached 
America. She liked him very much, and they were on the 
best of terms until the moment of her departure. Stories 
to the contrary are misrepresentations, and belong to the many 
unfounded rumors flying about. It was a misfor.une she 
did not speak English, then these mistakes would not have 
occurred. Mme. Géraldy’s expression was more exagger- 
ated in teaching than it is in daily life. A teacher has 
to exaggerate to show the pupil what is needed, as the 
pupil is not yet trained to observe the shades. Her lessons 
were part lecture, part demonstration. She would call upon 
the pupils to give the various attitudes after her, and would 
sometimes ask them to go through the entire five lessons. Her 
only knowledge of what American teachers are doing is through 
what their pupils have shown her. They have performed exer- 
cises, saying it was what their teacher gave for Delsarte. As 
an illustration, when Mme. Géraldy showed one girl how to 
place the hand to represent prostration, the girl asked, ‘Shall 
I shake it now to show that it is limp?” suiting the action to the 


‘““My father taught 


word, much to Madame’s amusement. Another pupil flung her 
arms from side to side limply by shaking the body, and 
Madame exclaimed in English (her first remark in that lan- 
guage), “Stupid, stupid, stupid!” In her Philadelphia class 
she was quite horrified by one pupil asking, ‘‘ When are you 
going to teach us Delsarte dancing?” Again, in one of her 
classes Madame saw a pupil representing a person in great 
agony of mind, being about to be executed. The pupil used as 
accompanying gestures serpentine twistings and undulations 
of the arms. Turning to someone near, Madame asked if that 
was the way a dying woman was supposed to feel, and added 
that such writhing might do in the graceful motions of a 
ballet dancer, but not forareader. ‘‘Is it possible,” she said, 
‘that under such circumstances we would express ourselves in 
that way? No; it is against all nature.” She then illustrated how 
a person wouldnaturally act. Some of her American pupils are 
going to Paris to study with her thissummer. They urged 
Madame to take a house and let them board with her, but she 
would not invadeherhome. Sheisa devoted parent, and seems 
to delight more in her motherhood than in anything else. Sheis 
married to a perspective painter, who used to help Meissonier 
with his perspective work. She has four children, three boys 
and a girl, two of whom are twins. She is also an art critic 
and a sculptor, the medallion of Delsarte being her own work. 
She did not touch at all on the vocal part of Delsarte’s work, in 
her teaching, as she considered that another branch. She is 
herself a beautiful singer. She recollected Mackaye, and said 
that he had studied several months with Delsarte, and 
was one of his favorite pupils. But he, like everybody 
else, has not been content to leave Delsarte’s work as 
the master left it, but has added material of his own 
devising. Mackaye may have better ideas than Delsarte, but 
Mme. Géraldy wants to keep her father’s work pure. 

In regard to the Delsarte books published in this country, 
“Delsarte Art of Oratory” is by far the best. The Abbé 
Delaumosne was a loving friend of Delsarte’s, but while he is 
learned in priest-lore, he is not sufficiently upin general matters 
to be able to give anadequate account of Delsarte’ssystem. His 
book is valuable, but it has mistakes. However, to those who have 
been over the work with Madame it will prove a great 
help, as they can easily correct the errors. Much can be 
gleaned from it, but it is too elaborate. She has not decided 
about writing anything herself, and will not until she has seen 
her husband and consulted with him ; for she does not wish to 
become a business woman. She may, even, never write. Her 
return to this country is entirely undecided. She could have filled 
all of her time in Boston, whence letters came daily begging 
her to set them right. Young girls have been prostrated 
by the study of Delsarte as now taught there. Ministers, 
lawyers, and others outside of the elocution and teaching pro- 
fessions, were eager to study with her, but could not from lack 
of time. One gentleman thought that a great part of his suc- 
cess in the pulpit depended on the teaching he had in Paris 
with a pupil of Delsarte’s; itmadehis preaching more impressive. 

In regard to the statement that Delsarte’s devotion to the 
Roman Catholic religion influenced all his work, Mme. Géraldy 
said that it was not true. Her father was a Roman Catholic, it 
was true, but he was not a fanatic, and his faith did not enter 
into his teaching. Mme. Géraldy herself is a broadminded 
woman, and never once during her seven weeks’ stay did she 
mention the subject of her religious faith. She was generosity 
itself. After a pupil had finished the course of five lessons he 
was invited to attend the classes as frequently as he desired. 
Several pupils, wishing to go over the course again, begged 
Madame to take pay therefor, so that they would feel free to 
come. But Madame refused, saying: ‘‘No, you have every- 
thing now. All that remains is for you to practice, the rest 
of your lives, what I have given you, and to observe nature 
in all its forms, taking the truest and best types as models.” 

She left behind her in America many enthusiastic friends. 
The last day of her lessons, some of the members of the class 
presented her with a silver medal, which so touched her that 
tears came into her eyes. ‘‘I came,” she said, ‘‘to teach you 
expression, but you have deprived me of the power of express- 
ing my feelings to you. ” 
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MUSIG AND MUSIGIANS. 


Gonduected by Jjouis Arthur Russet. 


OW that the Abbey-Grau season of Italian and French opera 
has closed, the public will determine what of musical im- 
portance has been the outcome. The financial result affects 
the musical result only as it may influence the character of work 
at the Metropolitan in future years; therefore we will look into 
the artistic genius only of the season just passed. 
33h 

The musical success of a season of opera calling into play so 
many factors as the brilliant one now under consideration, de- 
pends upon a few elements in particular being satisfactorily 
sustained, and these may be broadly named as three, viz.: 
The works performed, the solo artists, and the ensemble (or- 
chestra, chorus and muse en scene). 

It must be confessed that the repertoire has been a disap- 
pointment to those who expected much of the company. Not 
that no interesting operas have been given, but the novelties 
have been so few that the time has really been given over to 
the well-worn operas of the old Italian days, to the almost 
entire exclusion of the successes of Italian and French com- 
posers of the present day. Meyerbeer we have had to our 
heart’s content, and many ofthe representations have beena 
source of delight to the patrons of the house. Gounod’s 
‘“‘Faust” has been one of the inspirations of the winter, and 
Mascagni’s ‘‘ Cavalleria” has also been a real pleasure. The 
performances of Mozart’s ‘‘ Don Giovanni” were on the highest 
plane of excellence, and were among the most popular nights. 
‘The only real novelty this season was ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
The works not really trite to the present generation of opera- 
goers are the old favorites ‘‘ Dinorah,” “ Mignon,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
‘‘Lakmé” (almost a novelty here), and ‘‘Carmen,” seldom 
heard in New York since the palmy days of Minnie Hauk at 
the old Academy. ‘‘Otello” was also a quasi-novelty. The 
Wagner operas thrown in at the close of the season piqued the 
interest of those who love this master’s works; but inasmuch as 
we have heard a steady stream of Wagner for six years, a few 
performances of “Die Meistersinger” and ‘‘ Lohengrin” can- 
not be looked upon as of particular moment. 

All things considered, then, it must be confessed that the rep- 
ertoire of the Metropolitan Opera this season has been a dis- 
appointment, and in no adequate degree has it fulfilled the least 
sanguine expectations of those who hoped that the change from 
the old regime of German opera, which fell into such a positive 
and unalterable groove, would bring an ambitious manage- 
ment who would introduce to us Massenet, Lalo; and even, as 
the announcements represented, a possibility of St. Saéns. 

Of the general muse en scene it may be said that it seldom rose 
to any notable height of artistic excellence, and in some cases 
was well-nigh shabby. The chorus was noticeable for its lack of 
artistic finish. The orchestra generally did perfunctory work 
such as one may hear in any foreign city of 50,000 or 
100,000 people, with its court theatre, and seldom rose to a 
plane of work which would indicate any approach to what 
_might be called symphonic ensemble. 

Sig. Vianesi is a musician of the conservative type, and as 
an opera conductor for the old school of works he is repre- 
sentative of the best class of those whose ideas of traditional 
tempi may be relied upon as absolutely correct according to 
the books. His use of piano scores at performance was often 
remarked upon; but there can be no doubt of his perfect 
familiarity with all the works he conducted, and he was always 
ready to indicate the entrance of the instruments when re- 
guired. Sig. Vianesi is not a conductor of the modern school, 
and as we here are used to ultra modern methods, his readings 
were often voted tame by New Yorkers, though they would 
doubtless be perfectly satisfactory to the opera-goers of the 
majority of European cities, where this gentleman has acted 
as conductor for many years with marked popularity. 


The ensemble of this company has been the source of much 
unfavorable criticism; but there are no more exacting audiences 
in the world than the Metropolitan Opera House patrons, and 
to fall below their requirements does not by any means imply 
positively bad work, It proves that perfunctory performances 
cannot be expected to give unqualified satisfaction. Whatever 
we may claim to have had to endure in former years at the 
hands of the managers of German opera, the performances 
were generally far from perfunctory, and trained New York 
to appreciate dramatic power on the musical stage. We now 
demand it. This is the great defect of the Abbey company, 
and herein lies a secret of its limited success. 

acto 

To write of the principal artists is a much more agreeable 
duty, for in this department the most captious must find well- 
nigh complete satisfaction with four soprani of such an order 
of excellence as Mme. Lehmann, Miss Eames, Miss Van Zandt 
and Mme. Albani, and the accidental Margaret Reid, who so 
suddenly stepped into high public favor as a fifth star in the 
constellation ; with two such artists for leading contralti as 
Sofia Scalchi and Giulia Ravogli; with Jean De Reszké and Paul 
Kalisch, tenori; with Edouard De Reszké and Lassalle, baritones, 
the principalroles were generally sure to be sustained in a 
manner sufficient for the most artistic requirements. Besides 
this unusual array of legitimate stars, there were a number of 
successful lesser lights who did excellent work during the sea- 
son; but upon the eleven artists lay the burden of the work,and 
to them must be accorded the credit for whatever brilliancy the 
season attained. 

The great successes were, undoubtedly, the brothers DeReszké, 
who stood always above their fellow-artists when upon the 
stage, both in artistic worth and in public esteem. Possessed 
of vocal organs of unusual power, gifted with fine musical feel- 
ing and intelligence, and blessed with magnificent physiques, 
they at once challenged the good-will of their audiences and 
became prime favorites. 

*3ee 

To Emma Eames, perhaps, belongs thesecond place in the list 
of successes. Her beautiful voice and delicate, though power- 
ful, stage-presence won for her the warmest reception, and her 
singing and acting in “ Faust” and the ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana ” 
will remain among the most delightful impressions of the sea- 
son. 

Bie 

It may be doubted that Mme. Lehmann has added to her 
reputation or gained any fresh laurels by her Italian perform- 
ances. ‘The great artist is certainly better fitted for the more 
heroic characters of modern German opera, especially those of 
Wagner, than she is for Verdi’s ‘‘Leonora;” but her work in 
‘‘Don Giovanni’”-and ‘‘ Norma” must be considered equal to her - 
best achievements in German opera. Whatever she essays is~ 
sure to be artistically done ; and while we have seen no reason 
to believe her better adapted for the works of the old Italian 
school than for the class of opera we are accustomed to couple 
with her name, yet she has never brought herself to a position 
where one could think her anything less than a great artist, and 
one of the few now before the public named the greatest. 

bcos 

Mme. Albanireinstated herself as a favorite by her artistic 
work; but she cannot be accredited with any power toward 
making the performances brilliant. Miss Van Zandt was always 
delightful in her own dainty way,and it wasa pleasure to listen 
to her in ‘‘Dinorah” or ‘‘Sonnambula;” but it was “Lakmé” 
which gave fullest scope for her characteristic powers, and she 
gave in it a most ideal impersonation, winning a depth of pub- 
lic favor as merited as it was sincere. 

Giulia Ravogli is an unequal artist, as is also Scalchi; but 
they both sing with emotional power, and are sure of public 
favor always. Jean Lassalle is one of the finest baritones now 
upon the operatic stage, and is a man of wonderful histrionic 
ability; but his work was undoubtedly dwarfed by his fellow- 
artist De Reszké. M. Lassalle’s voice is withal a trifle rough, and 
at times deficient in variety of color. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURISTS IN CONVENTION. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


Hee largest and most enthusiastic meeting ever held by 

physical culturists was at Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 
April 7-9, when topics of the utmost importance to all educators, 
whether teachers of gymnastics or not, were discussed; and 
while perhaps no positive decision was reached, thought was 
stimulated and attention drawn as never before to the differing 
points of excellence in the systems presented. 

The two events most eagerly looked forward to were the 
discussion of Delsarte’s place in the scheme of physical culture, 
to which the better part of an afternoon was devoted, and the 
discussion of the best system of gymnastics for use in American 
schools, which was really a contest between the German and 
the Swedish methods. 

Unwelcome though it be to the writer, to WeErner’s Voicr 
Maeazinz, and to many of its readers, it is, nevertheless, a fact 
that the Delsarte System occupied a place in the convention 
and in the minds of a majority of those present similar to the 
place occupied by the tonic sol-fa system in relation to the 
staff-notation. It was the first formal presentation of the claims 
of Delsartism to the Association, and as such the speakers were 
accorded a respectful hearing; but the attitude of many listeners 
was one of curiosity mingled with scepticism, even a mild de- 
rision. ‘What are they trying to get at?” was the question 
frequently heard after the discussion; and the impression was 
prevalent that Delsartians had gotten hold of something that 
they themselves did not understand, or if they did were unable, 
through lack of physiological, anatomical, and other knowledge, 
to present clearly to others. A vagueness in definition of terms 
prevailed similar to that that has so long hampered and re- 
tarded the development of vocal science. 
stood for a unit of thought in the minds of the Delsarte dis- 
cussers was nebulous to those not versed in the language of that 
system, and not a few objected to or questioned the use of 
‘mormo-concentric,” and like phraseology. But it is an impor- 
tant step in the right direction to have the Delsarte System 
brought before so practical and withal so learned a body as the 
American Association for the Advancement of Physical Educa- 
tion. It shows their interest in the subject and their realization 
that there is something in the system worthy of careful attention. 
Many of them are physicians, and their aid will prove most 
valuable in determining the exact physiological effects of exer- 
cises that, up till now, have been given by teachers of the sys- 
tem with little, if any, technical knowledge of the results, simply 
knowing that certain exercises produce certain effects, much as 
a small boy knows the effect of a pin stuck into a comrade 
without at all knowing the theory of muscular action and reac- 
tion. Indeed, the president, Dr, Hartwell, intimated as much 


in his brief remarks, 


What may have 


Perhaps the most favorable impression made by the Delsarte 
discussers was created by Mrs. Emily Bishop, whose remarks 
were several times interrupted by applause, twice led by the 
venerable Dr.- Edward Hitchcock, of Amherst College. Her 
excellent carriage, the perfect poise of head and body, were 
spoken of by many who were her opponents in the theories she 
presented. She was one of the few—the very few—speakers 
who maintained a creditable attitude on the platform. Taken 
as a whole, the women of the convention carried themselves 
much better and had more symmetrical physiques than the men, 
who were lamentably deficient in the very points in which they 
should have been strongest. The best paper was by a woman, 
Dr. Eliza Mosher, and the same woman was the best speaker, 
with perhaps the exception of Col. Francis Parker, who makes 
up in virility what he lacks in grace. In speaking of platform 
presence Dr. Mosher said she had watched many speakers 
both in conventions and before regular audiences, and she had 
invariably found that the best speakers stood with one foot in 
advance of the other and not thrown out to one side. 

Though it is an unpleasant thing to say, truth compels the 
statement of the fact that Dr. Enebuske’s platform presence was 
the poorest of allthespeakers. It exemplified almost every fault. 
Stoop-shouldered, weak-kneed, flat-chested, arms so habitually 
carried in front of the hips as to curve the shoulders forward 
(these for particular faults), the general attitude one of humble 
apology for presuming to appear before the convention—what 
could be a more perfect refutal.of the benefits supposed to be 
derived from physical culture! He is a complete antithesis of 
the work he advocates so earnestly, for the Swedish System is 
claimed to produce, above all things, an erect, firm carriage of the 
body. Mentally, Dr. Enebuske is as strong as he is physically 
weak. He illustrates the point that is so frequently lost sight 
of, namely, that to be a writer does not imply or carry with it 
the power of being a speaker. The two professions are distinct 
and are as seldom found united in the individual as are found 
lemons with the sweetness of oranges. Both exist, but they 
are the exception that proves the rule. 

The discussion as to the best system of gymnastics for 
American schools, like most discussions, did not result in much 
change of opinion on either side. Both parties had made up 
their minds as to the merits of the other’s system and both re- 
tained their preferences or prejudices to the last. The Swedes, 
with their system carefully corralled, have left no loophole 
through which the traditions of Ling can be corrupted by out- 
side influences. On the other hand, the Germans, while re- 
taining the distinctive features of their system, have incor- 
porated what seemed to them good from other systems. It is, 
therefore, their system that seems most in accordance with the 
ideas and suited to the needs of Americans. It is rumored that 
the Swedish work in the Boston public schools does not fully 
meet the requirements of school gymnastics, and that there is 
an incipient revolt against it. The only Swedish advocate 
speaking in the discussion between the German and the Ling Sys- 
tems who was in any way liberal was Baron Nils Posse, In 
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fact, to go further, it may be said that he was the only Swedish | 


speaker whose carriage was a thing to be desired, who in his 
own person exemplified at all the principles for which he stood. 
Whether it is because of the system or in spite of it, whether it 
is the result of training or of good birth and breeding, cannot 
now be stated; but his easy, graceful, and courtly manner 
charmed and impressed everyone with whom he came in con- 
tact. Referring again to his liberality, he was the only one 
who acknowledged anything good outside of Ling, and in just 
so far his words met with disapproval from his compatriots. 

Among those prominently connected with the Association, 
and who stands identified with everything that is progressive 
in physical culture, not excepting the Delsarte System, is Dr. 
W. G. Anderson. His star is in the ascendant. Graduates of 
his Normal Training School are in demand as are the pupils of 
no other school, and it is the boast of his pupils that once they 
get a foothold in a school they are never superseded by teachers 
trained elsewhere. ‘‘ The demand is greater than the supply,” 
said a bright teacher. 

One of the evening sessions was devoted to an exhibition, in 
the large central court of Drexel Institute, of Swedish, German, 
and military work. The Swedish work was under the personal 
direction of Dr. Enebuske, and was done by a class of 34 picked 
girls from his Normal School of Gymnastics. The young 
women went through a series of difficult gymnastics, and elic- 
ited applause by their precisely simultaneous movements, 
always executed, of course, by command. They showed both 
control and flexibility of muscle and their carriage was praise- 
worthy. But the great point made by Swedish enthusiasts, and 
for which they cheerfully give up music in drill, namely, thought 
behind the motion or work being executed, was in nowise ap- 
parent. The faces of the young women were as expressionless, 
as stolid as those of a row of wooden figures. Whatever may 
have been the underlying thought, it was carefully concealed. 
The girls were generally well developed, but there was a ten- 
dency toward bunchiness of muscle. 

The military work was shown by a class of boys from Girard 
College, several of whom were barely 12 years old. The occa- 
sion was made more important because of its being the first 
time in the history of the College that the pupils were allowed 
to give an exhibition of their military work outside of the 
College. The boys did admirably, particularly in the silent 
manual. 

The German System of gymnastic work without apparatus 
was illustrated by classes from the Philadelphia Turngemeinde, 
under Mr. Richard Pertuch. The sympathy of the audience 
seemed to be with these classes, but as the audience contained 
many Philadelphians it is difficult to tell whether the rounds of 
applause were because of real merit in work or because they 
felt pride in their representatives. The young ladies did some 
fine club-swinging, going through a variety of beautiful and com- 
plicated movements. The children, boys and girls from 8 to 
12 years of age, gave a series of light calisthenics, and after- 
ward work with wands and rings. They formed intricate and 

-artistic figures, until it seemed as if ingenuity must be exhausted 
in devising the groupings. Mr. Pertuch has had charge of the 
classes for some years, and gives an annual exhibition of work 
at one of the theatres. In all of these exhibitions it is said that 
he has never once repeated himself. His ability to invent new 
figures for wands, rings, and clubs seems limitless. The gym- 
nastic work of the Turngemeinde is entirely voluntary. Children 
and adults join the society from pure love of the exercise; 
thus its large membership is a strong index of the interest felt. 
In classes where gymnastics are obligatory, large attendance 
is no sign of love for the work and in this respect means noth- 
ing. The students in Mr. Pertuch’s classes are mostly German- 
Americans, though the American element is beginning to enter. 
German is the tongue spoken, and all commands are given in 
it. But for exhibition purposes, especially before American 
audiences, English is necessary; therefore, after learning the 
directions in German the children relearn them in English. The 
songs sung during the gymnastic games, which were illus- 
trated at the Institute, were allinGerman. The carriage of the 
children was not quite as good as could be desired, and their 
heads were rather inclined to droop, These defects were not 


seen in the older classes, but they should be remedied in the 
children. With the exception, however, of the Swedish enthu- 
siasts, everybody was delighted with the German work. The 
officers in charge of the Philadelphia meeting of the Association 
were rather in favor of the Swedish System, and every oppor- 
tunity was afforded for its presentation. In spite of this, the 
general feeling was with the German System. 

The Association is rapidly growing. At this meeting about 
200 names were presented for membership, and most were 
accepted. Each name is examined by the Council and assigned 
to the active or to the associate class, according as the person is 
engaged in teaching physical work, or is merely a sympathizer 
with the idea or in some other way interested init. The Asso- 
ciation has a wide field before it. Outside of the larger cities, 
reports show that the subject is almost entirely neglected; and 
people generally, as well as school boards, need to be roused 
to asense of the importance of physical training, especially 
for the growing child, who is confined in a schoolroom for the 
better part of the day, usually sitting in a cramped position. 
An important point was made by a teacher who, at the end of 
a heated discussion, said that while all this was very interest- 
ing to those present, of what benefit was it to the vast multitude 
outside, who cared nothing for which system of gymnastics 
was used, but for whom some system was of vital necessity 
and that, too, at once? This is true; and while papers and 
discussions are the essence of a convention, let the Association 
spend a portion of its time in devising ways and means to reach 
a wider circle, to put their work in the homes before the parents. 

The 1893 place of meeting of the Association is Chicago. The 
following officers have been elected for the ensuing year: ; 


President, Dr. Dudley A. Sargent. 

rst Vice-president, Dr. Eliza M. Mosher. 

2d Vice-president, Dr. Edward Hitchcock, Sr. 

ad Vice-president, Col. ¥Yrancis W. Parker. 

Secretary, Dr. Luther Gulick. 

Treasurer, Dr. C. E. Ehinger. 

Three members to add to the Council, Dr. Mary T. Bissell, W. A. 
Stecher, Miss Amy Homans. 


Below is given a report of the paper and the discussion on 


“DELSARTE AND HIS WORK.” 


Paper by FRANKLIN H. SARGENT. 


When a Delsartian presents himself at the altar of public discussion he 
expects to be very much cut up, and I suppose it is part of the sacrifice to 
have waited for about an hour before I had a chance to begin. 

L have not allowed my enthusiasm to run away on paper, but have simply 
jotted down a few points that I thought might be of interest to the scientists 
present, and would make it simply an informal chat. Naturally, the first 
question that comes up is one involving a definition of the work of Frangois 
Delsarte. I am as unwilling to attempt that definition as I would be a defini- 
tion of the Catholic religion. The work of Delsarte is too large and too in- 
clusive to be expressed in a sentence, or even in a few sentences. Delsarte, 
by the way, was not, strictly speaking, a scientist, and he could hardly be 
called an artist, but he was something more than either of these. Ishould 
call him a religionist, for his work was one of discovery, of creation, and 
not of formulation or of exhibition. The very fact of the man being an 
inspired discoverer, has rendered all that he has written, anda great deal that 
has been expressed about his work, mystic and rather unspeakable to those 
who have not studied deeply. That fault is especially evident in a great 
many of the teachers who have taken up the subject and have gone over it, 
as we do in America, in a very shallow and superficial way. No two 
teachers of the so-called Delsarte doctrine will be found to express the same 
idea in the same way. Iam inclined to think that the trouble comes from 
each teacher taking up some particular branch of Delsarte’s work and 
making that a fad, overlooking all other branches of his work. Forinstance, 
relaxation has been taken up and made everything of. Books have been 
written upon it, and many Delsarte teachers know nothing else and do 
nothing else but relax. The power to be weak is, of course, just as impor- 
tant as the power to be strong; but the danger is evident when the system 
of relaxation is carried too far, and is not counter-balanced by such work 
as is accomplished by the scientists I see before me. In fact, Delsarte’s 
work, as he left it, represents ideals rather than a practical set of rules, ora 
system which represents the opposite of the fanciful work done by many 
teachers in the way of eccentric movements and practices which are taken 
up under the plea of their being natural. 

It is very difficult to separate in any of the Delsarte doctrines, as they 
exist to-day, the alloy from the pure metal. When his daughter, Mme, 
Géraldy, appeared in this country, we all hoped that the much-desired defi- 
nition of her father’s work, or a Clear exposition of all he taught, would be 

iven us; and doubtless that was true as faras her limited stay would allow. 
Yet I think those who have attended Mme, Géraldy’s classes will admit that 
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SOUND-SEQUENCE IN SHAKESPEARE. 


By Hon. JOHN DeWITT WARNER. 


H E would be less than human who, catching a glimpse of the 

Goddess Venus, should be most of all struck by the mathe- 
matical proportions of her lines of beauty ; and yet it is in com- 
parison and measurement of those very lines that we find the 
logic of our tastes and the canons by which they are to be 
judged. Whenever we solve the secret of the charm by which 
we are drawn to a beautiful production, or the spell by which 
a really great one holds us—whether the realm be of art, music, 
or literature,—we do so by noting definite relations of measure, 
of time, or of sentiment. Just as the botanist counts petals 
and sepals, and, dissecting the flowers, learns to see new 
beauty in each, so the reader, analyzing the structure of a para- 
graph or a poem, feels his appreciation deepened and his ear 
quickened to harmonies before unheard. 

Thus it is, in addition to other reasons more pedantic, that 
among his lovers and critics alike has been stirred an effort to 
find for Shakespeare criteria of measure and count, and which, 
therefore, as far as they go, can be fearlessly used. The ex- 
tent to which this research has been carried is well known. 
The rhymes in each play have been counted, and tables 
made showing their proportion to blank verses. Other tables 
have been constructed giving in percentages the proportion of 
“end-stopped,” ‘‘run-over,” and ‘‘ weak-ending ” lines, respec- 
tively. Each line has been inspected for data by which the 
middle syllable and cesura tests may be applied. Dry as are 
the figures, there is no denying that, in the light of their con- 
clusions, we know Shakespeare better; that we can note with 
clearer sight the development of his genius; that we can more 
sharply and more surely separate his work from that of others 
with which it has heretofore seemed blended. 

But after all, the tests noted are based upon formalities. of 
construction—in each case plainly such as could be adopted at 
will by him or by others. This does not destroy their value, but 
it does make them less conclusive. In so simple a matter as 
‘‘end-stopped” lines versus “ run-over” lines, while Shakes- 
peare at any time of his life would have found not the slightest 
difficulty in giving either verse the preponderance (and, in- 
deed, any poetaster could have done the same), we have no 
evidence that he ever bothered himself to do so, and equally 
little that any contemporary aped his style, even in these sim- 
ple regards. We do not know, however, how far heand others 
were affected by the trend of usage about them, how far he 
may have consciously used first one- style and then another in 
so essentially superficial a matter. If, however, we can find 
traits so vital as to characterize the poetry of our race, and yet 
which are such as to be defined and varied by our organs of 
voice and hearing. which are alike neither in any two indi- 
viduals nor in the same individual at different ages, we shall 


have placed before us, scarcely less clearly than if we had the 
original manuscript. as well the precise part which Shakespeare 
had in each of the dramas that bear his name, as the period in- 
his literary life to which it should be referred, and the place 
which should be assigned it in universal poetry. 

It has seemed to me that a study of the use by Shakespeare 
of sound-sequence may—indeed must—disclose such a stand- 
ard as that suggested ; one which will not merely permit the 
comparisons alluded to, and others far-reaching and sure, but 
will give us a hint of the melodies of speech that, inspired by 
rhythms of thought, are the essentials of poetry. Of the deli- 
cacy of the test proposed there can beno question. No two 
races of human beings ever heard or could speak alike; no two 
individuals ever did so. There is no one who does not change 
in these particulars as he grows more mature. And yet these 
differences are but those of a type, which, for the race and the 
individual alike, seems indestructible. 

As compared with the other tests named, this one of sound- 
sequence is as much more sure than they are as is the running 
signature of a business man more individualized than the 
labored writing of an engrosser, and for the same reason. It 
is in the intuitive selection of words and sounds that 
the poet is most unerringly portrayed, and the development of 
his genius traced. In this respect we are fortunate in our 
author. Careful search discloses an unusually small propor- 
tion of sound-effects that even permit the suggestion of 
intent; while as to their most easily traced forms—those of 
alliteration, —if we throw aside the few examples of obvious 
burlesque, we shall all agree with so competent a critic as 
Sidney Lanier: 

‘In modern English verse it is to be used with such delicate art that the 
ear will unconsciously feel its indefinite presence, varying the verse, 
as brief, irregular bird-calls, heard in the woods here and there, seem to 
add a delight to the mass of green. There never was a more consummate 
artist in the use of this delicate effect than Shakespeare. Ido not recollect 
one instance in his works where an alliteration occurs that makes any claim 
on its own account.”’ : 

Again, if the well-defined use of the varying classes of 
sound-sequence was confined to the poets of certain periods or 
certain nations, this test would obviously be less satisfactory 
than if it were of universal application. How nearly it is so 
can be appreciated only by one who has tried to find a poeti- 
cal field that is not well occupied by it. It may be suggested, 
however, by noting the usage of poets as far apart as may be 
in time and nation, and as far as may be above the suspicion 
of intentional juggling with mere sounds. 

The last line ot the ‘‘Iliad” 


O's ciy aupiexov tapov Extopos trod apovo. 


(“thus did they build the pyre of Hector, the horse-taming 
hero ”) is one of the best examples of several classes of sound- 
sequence, especially if read in connection with the verses 
preceding ; and we can scarcely expect to find more striking 
successions of alliterative effect than this from the ‘‘Odyssey:” 
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most fully expressing, as it does, the self-control of Ulysses 
while stirred by the deepest wrath. 

In his first ‘‘ Ecloque” Virgil opens : 

Tityre tu, patulee recubans sub tegmine fagi, 
Sylvestrem tenui musam meditaris avena, 
and in the ‘‘ Aneid” he furnishes that example of alliterative 
onomatopoeia which is probably the most famous: 
Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum. 
In the refrain ‘of the ‘‘ Eighth Ecloque,” 
Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim, 
he has condensed more of the mystery of poetic spell than is 
elsewhere found within similar limits. 

The first lines that Horace wrote in the metre that he made 
famous were: 

Vides ut alta stet nive candidum 

Soracte, nec jam sustineant onus 

Silvee laborantes, geluque 

Flumina constiterint acuto; [Od. I., 9.] 
while examples equally striking may be gathered from every 
part of his works. 

To return to more recent times and more familiar shores, we 
have the great alliterative epic of the Teuton race, which, for 
a round thousand years in the light of history (and for unnum- 
bered ages before), has been characterized by consonantal 
rhythm, which in one form or another runs through all strong 
English verse almost as a controlling ‘‘air,” which rhyme and 
metre vary, but which they cannot leave. Its effect cannot 
be better characterized than in the words of Lanier’s description 
of ‘‘Byrhtnoth’s Defiance,” where, unconsciously swayed by 
its rhythm, he notes that it ‘‘sets the grace of great loyalty 
and the grimness of wild battle to glorious music.” 

Through the trochaic metre of the old Saxon poetry, the 
rhythmic stress, strengthened by alliteration, marked the metre 
with an accent as strong and as rude as the stroke of a battle- 
axe. With Chaucer, however, who introduced rhyme as the 
dominant formal characteristic of his verse, iambic metre, with 
the rhythmic accent on the last division of the foot, took the 
place of trochaic, and the alliterative stress was similarly trans- 
ferred —not in variation of its old essentials, but ratherin accord 
with them. Bearing this in mind, we may trace the beat of 
consonantal rhythm, as it sings unbroken down through the 
centuries of English poetry ; noting, however, that ever since 
metre and rhyme have been adopted as the formal requisites of 
English verse, the office of alliteration has been mainly to 
give additional emphasis to the formal divisions of the line, to 
add strength and character to its flow, or to weave through the 
verses a distinct melody, varying the main chord, or even 
dominating it when the case requires. It would be superfluous 
to multiply examples. They began with the first line that 
Chaucer wrote, 

«*Whanne that Aprille with his shoures swoote,”’ 


and, through Spencer, Shakespeare, Shelley, Tennyson, and 
many another, strengthen and beautify every great English 
oem. 

‘ The study of Shakespeare in this regard has heretofore been 
directed (a) to noting the license he took with the rules of 
iambic pentameter, and (4) to the most primary calculations of 
the extent to which he used final rhyme; which, even in 
Shakespeare, is, on the whole, the most insignificant of criteria 
on every other point than that of comparative freedom and re- 
straint. Ifwe wish to judge of our poet by his treatment of 
the nicer and more complex phases of rhythm, we have before 
us an untrodden field. How rich are the yet untried resources, 
can be fully appreciated only after such a study of each line 
as shall teach one to recognize the tone and the cadence, the 
swing and the stress that were Shakespeare’s own, and to 
detect a stranger's voice wherever it occurs, no matter how 
deceptively gloved is the hand that assists in the greeting. 

Of more simple instances of alliterative effect, intensified (as 


it almost invariably is) by the rhythm of vowel and consonant- 
sequence, examples meet us on every page, and thicken in the 
best known passages, which, indeed, owe much of their charm, 
and more of their persistent currency in the memory, to the 
informal art we are now discussing. The following, taken 
from hundreds equally available, need neither introduction nor 
comment: 

Speak low, if you speak love. [Don P., “Much Ado,” IL., 1.] 

In maiden meditation, fancy free. [Oderon, ‘‘Mids. Night’s Dream,” IL.,2.] 
And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tongugs in trees, books in the running brooks, 


menos in stones, and good in everything. |Dwke, ‘‘As You Like It,” 

33 Te] 

Now these her princes are come home again, 

Come the three corners of the world in arms 

And we shall shock them. Naught shall make us rue 

If England to itself shall prove put true. [Bas¢., ‘‘K. John,” V., 7-] 
And I have built 

Two chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 

Sing still for Richard’s soul. [K. Hen., ‘*K. Hen. V.,” IV., 1.] 
If the assassination 

Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 

With his surcease. success. [Macd., ‘‘ Macb.,”’ L., 7.] 


That book in many’s eyes doth share the glory, 
That in gold clasps locks in the golden story. [Za. Caf., ‘Rom. &J.,’’1., 3.] 


Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads, 
And recks not his own rede. [Ophedia, “*Ham.,’’ I., 3.] 


But he bears both the sentence and the sorrow 


That, to pay grief, must of poor patience borrow. [Brad., ‘ Othello,” 1., 3.] 
Such parting were too petty. Look here,love. [Jmo., ‘“Cym.,’’ L, 1.] 


Tell me how Wales was made so happy as 
T’ inherit such a haven. [/mo., ‘‘Cym.,’’ III., 2.] 


These are certain signs to know 
Faithful friend from flattering foe. [*‘ Passionate Pilgrim.”’] 


Of paled pearls, and rubies red as blood. 
Of burning blushes and of weeping water. 


[‘tLover’s Complaint.’’] > 
[Sonnets. ] 

When to thesessions of sweet, silent thought, 

Isummon up remembrance of things past. [Sonnet XXX.] 


But that wild music burthens every bough, 


And sweets grown common lose their dear delight. [Sonnet CII.] 


And beauty ‘making beautiful old rhyme, 

In praise of ladies deadand lovely knights. [Sonnet CVI.] 

And this echoing refrain, the mortturt salutamus of the Roman 
liberators: 


Forever and forever, farewell, Cassius ! 
If we do meet again, why, we shall smile ; 
If not, why, then this parting was well made. 


Forever and forever, farewell, Brutus ! 

If we do meet again, we’ll smile indeed ; 

If not, ’tis true this parting was well made. [Cas., ‘‘ Jul. Cz.,” V., 1.] 
There is no room here for other than a passing hint of the 

satire that (in ‘‘Love’s Labor Lost” and ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 

Dream”) Shakespeare aims at poetasters who, in default .of 

genius, try alliteration. We may quote, however, without 

comment, examples of his own conscious, though scarcely 

studied, use of the witchery of this wildwood rhythm. Arie/ 

says: 


[Brutus, ‘Jul. Cze.,’’V., 1.] 


Come unto these yellow sands, 
And then take hands ; 
Courtsied when you have, and kissed, 
The wild waves whist, 
Foot it featly here and there 
And, sweet sprites, the burden bear. [‘‘Tempest,’’I., 2.] 
In ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” we hear the Fairy - 


Over hill, over dale, 
Thorough bush, thorough brier, 
Over park, over pale, 
Thorough flood, thorough fire, 
I do wander everywhere, 
Swifter than the moone’ssphere. [IL, 1.] 

Compare the two quotations given below. Note in each 
case the steady thickening of the sibilants, the concurrent clus- 
tering of the resonant liquid sounds, and the marked tone-color- 
ing that alike characterizes each more and more strongly as it 
progresses ; and then note how thetwo passages are contrasted 
by the use, in the concluding verses, the one of m’s and n’s— 
giving nasal resonance to the z and short-a sounds,—while in 
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sonable distance from your home, join it at once. 
If it is a tonic sol-fa class, all the better. As soon 
as you have gained an insight into the notation of 
the scale andythe elements of rhythm (time), 
so that you can feel yourself depending some- 
what upon the notes and notaltogether upon your 
ear, then at once join as good a church choir or 
choral society as will admit you to theirranks. If 
there be no class and no private teacher at hand, 
then join the choir if possible and try to absorb 
what you can in a practical way. This latter 
advice is, of course, for your benefit and not the 
choir’s. Buy some one of the countless singing- 
books, and put yourself to work earnestly, mas- 
tering the scale and its intervals and the problems 
of rhythm. Whatever you do, make it your en- 
deavor to sing independently, and not with the 
aid of apiano. Of course, I cannot give you 
here a complete method of work, but you may 
believe at once that, although some singers seem 
to read without study or effort, there is really no 
royal road, and if you expect to become a good 
reader you must work for it. 

ake 


Whe was Emma Juch’s teacher ? QUERIST. 


Answer. 


I believe that Mme. Murio-Celli claims Emma 
Juch as her pupil. 
735° 


Please give the names of some music for flute 
and guitar. K. Gage 
Answer. 


I know of no catalogued selections for flute and 
guitar. I would suggest the use of songs, and the 
like, which have arrangement for guitar accom- 
paniment, the flute part to be played usually an 
octave higher than written. A good selection is 
published by Novello, Ewer & Co., named, ‘The 
Pierot Collection.” 

Bee 


What songs would you recommend for the 
practice of difficult vocalization for a pupil who 
has mastered Bordogni’s 36 vocalises? Voice is 
high, Something suitablefor concert. W. W.W. 


Answer. 


There is an almost endless variety of arias in 
bravura style by Rossini, Meyerbeer, Mozart, 
etc.; also more modern works by Deélibes, 
Massenet, and others. Try: ‘Thou Brilliant Bird,”’ 
by David; ‘‘Nightingale’s Song,” by Victor 
Massé ; ‘‘ Swiss Echo Song,’’ by Eckert; the con- 
cert songs of Proch; or, if you want bright songs, 
look at Arditi’s Concert Waltzes, etc. 

7356 

Please help mein selecting pieces for a bass 
voice. Ido not want anything arranged for a 
baritone, as such songs invariablyrun too high and 
do not have enough lower tones. My range is 
from D below the staff in the bass clefto E above, 
giving me two good octaves. I do not want pieces 
that demand the continual high tones of my voice, 
which seems to be the trouble with a good many 
of the selections that I have ordered by mail. 
Some of the pieces that I have been most success- 
ful with are: ‘‘Down Deep Within the Cellar,” 
by Oxenford ; ‘‘Song of the Sea,” by M. P. Eyer; 
«Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep;”’ ‘* In the 
Celestial Dwelling,’’ by Mozart; ‘The Last Wish,” 
by F. Abt. You may be able to judge from these 
what kind of music I want. Seal me: 


Answer. 


Try some of the following, all of which can be 
had of Schirmer, N. Y., either in transposed or 


in original low key : 


“In questatomba”  - Beethoven. 


*©To Scenes of Peace” - Mozart. 
‘In Tiefen Keller” - d’Alquin. 
“Thy Sentinal AmI” - - Watson. 
“Tnvocation” - - Widor. 
“Vllne’er Complain” - - Schumann. 
‘*Calmis the Lake” - Pfeil. 
«The Wanderer” - - Schubert. 
“My Little Love” - Hawley. 


oe 
ee 


How can one memorize music? L. G..S; 


Answer. 

The process of memorizing music would seem 
to respond to the same general rules as all mem- 
orizing. No doubtsome minds absorb the full 
contents of a composition quicker than others, 


Maniy piano-students will have committed a com- 
position to memory in the process of technical 
study of it, and even before their fingers do 
their full duty, the mind will require no notes, 
This is especially true of less rapid readers, for 
such depend upon theirears more than their eyes; 
while expertand rapid readers are apt to be slow 
at memorizing, for they depend quite exclusively 
upon the eye. IfI were to lay out a brief plan 
for one who wishes to cultivate the faculty and 
habit of playing or singing without notes, Ishould 
suggest the following few rules: Study carefully 
the nature of the composition, its moods, its variety 
of key and rhythm ; find out the meaning of it, 
thus becoming thoroughly imbued with its spirit. 
This is, of course, after the technical elements 
have been fairly conquered. By this time the 
work will have shownitself as composed of sec- 
tions which will surely become fixed in your 
mind, so that you will at once know them as 
belonging to certain parts of the entire compo- 
sition. For instance, you would never think of 
playing some of the middle phrases as the begin- 
ing, for your mind will at once recognize these 
broad divisions, When you have gotten so far 
as to remember how the piece begins and the 


strong points of difference between its several . 


parts, you may close your copy and try your 
memory. 

There is no way to memorize, but to memorize, 
Theory alone will never do it, yetI think that if 
you attempt to do the composition as a whole at 
once you will fail; therefore try to do a little ata 
time, tillthe faculty gradually develops and the 
mind will readily grasp the relationship of the 
various parts and retain them, the changing 
phrases following one another as a logical se- 
quence. Aninsight into harmonic progression 
and musical form will quicken the intellectual 
appreciation of the composer’s intent. To a 
player or singer who has but little power of 
musical analysis, I would suggest the heroic proc- 
ess of constantly practicing as much as possible 
of the composition without notes, thus compel- 
ling the memory to act, the page to be opened 
only to correct mistakes. 


Please give the names of some spirited, effective 
songs. 


Answer. 
‘*Springtide”’ - - R. Becker. 
“Summer Evening” - - Lassen. 
“Because of Thee” - Tours. 
«*Bid me discourse” - - Bishop. 
**Yeoman’s Wedding Song” Poniatowski. 
*Erl King” - - Schubert. 


“ Spring Song” - - Mendelssohn. 


NEW SONGS RECOMMENDED. 
From Novello, Ewer & Co., New York. 


1. ‘‘The Merry Maidens” (2 keys) Francis Thomé, 
2. ‘Why Beateth so my Heart?’(3 keys) Paolo Tosti. 

3. ‘For the Sake of the Past” sige es Tito Mattei. 

4. { ae » Two songs for mezzo. F. G. Dossert. 
s. ‘*Go not Sweet Day ” (3 keys) - F.L. Moir. 

6. ‘*Polly Willis” (2 keys) - - Dr. Arne. 


No. 1 is a bright and effect’ 2 song with the modern French 
color. No.2 is a quiet sor, in the composer’s agreeable 
melodic style. No. 3 is an effective song with a bright accom- 
paniment. Mr. Dossert’s two songs are charming compositions 
which will well repay study ; the-second is especially character- 
istic. No. 5 isa pleasing song though not equal to much of this 
composer's work. It will, however, find a welcome because of 
its simplicity of melody andaccompaniment, and the customary 
refrain with a waltz-like movement which is most affected by 
English composers at present. The last song is a revision 
of an old concert song, which has lost none ofits quaint charm 
with the lapse of many years. 


From H. Kleber & Bro, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Two songs by Ad. M. Foerster: 1. ‘‘I Saw Thee Weep.” 2. 
«‘Adoration.” These two songs are ofthe most musicianly type, 
in the style of the classic German song-writers. The first will 
probably prove the most popular as it is the most pretentious, 
butit is also the most exacting for the singer, requiring a large 
range and good sustaining powers. ‘he piano accom- 
paniments also require good playing ifthe songs be effective. 
Altogether, the songs are quite above the usual standard of 
compositions sent for review. 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL. 


Von Butow uses satire for correcting his choral and 
orchestral forces. On one occasion he rebuked the 
feminine half of an oratorio chorus, which he was 
rehearsing. Whilethe tenors and basses were singing, the 
sopranos and altos conyersed. They were called to order 
several times, but paid no attention. Finally von Biilow 
rapped upon his desk and called out, ‘Ladies, Rome does 
not have to be saved to-night,’ which remark produced 
the desired effect, to the delight of the men and the 
chagrin of the women, 
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‘New?’ and *‘Old” Elocution. 


Your correspondent, ‘‘California,” is sadly at fault with 

respect to his logic. In criticising Mr. Southwick’s 
remark about the ‘‘new elocution,” he says: ‘‘Humboldt 
certainly had ideas, but no one would think of calling him 
an elocutionist.” Now, ‘‘California’s” syllogism fully 
stated, is this: ‘Everyone who has ideas, is an elocutionist; 
Humboldt had ideas, therefore Humboldt was an elocu- 
tionist,” and so on, with regard to his two other examples. 
This reasoning, as everyone will see, is fallacious, inasmuch 
as the major premise is not in accordance with truth. 

The statement made by Mr. Southwick that ‘‘the new 
elocution is not a matter of sounds, but of ideas,” isa bold 
stroke in the rightdirection. If a reader orareciterhas not 
a cranium containing enough brains to understand the 
ideas contained in a selection, what is there for him to ex- 
press? To demand the ‘‘furnishing of an outlet” for ideas 
not conceived is worse than the command of Pharaoh that 
the Israelites ‘‘make bricks without straw.” The mission 
of true elocution, whether the old or the new, is to teach the 
perfect oral expression of thought, and no teacher of that 
art expects or professes to furnish his pupils with the 
power to create originalideas. The mere production of the 
correct sounds of a language is a mechanical operation 
and plays but a very insignificant part in the art of tru 
elocution. JENNIE H. JonEs. 


y 


Mme. Géraldy in America. 


Ican but congratulate you on the March number of your 
Magazine. But while your articles on Delsartism were very 
interesting, [must enter a respectful protest against your 
treatment of Mme. Geraldy, especially in the article by Mrs. 
Bishop. Is not the name of Delsarte itself too great to be 
in any way the subject of such ridicule? Even if every- 
thing the writer said be true, what possible good or benefit 
to anyone can it be to place the daughter of Delsarte before 
the American people in an unpopular light? Would not 
silence have been much more dignified, tender and loying 
on the part of one who claims to be a Delsartian, and who 
owes whatever success she may have achieved in life to the 
principles formulated by the father of Mme, Géraldy? 

It is 20 years since Steele Mackaye came to America and 
began to give expositions of the method of Delsarte. In 
that time the philosophy of expression has grown and de- 
veloped under American thought. But the foundation 
principles were all given usby Delsarte. Mr. ackaye has 
frequently claimed to have originated many of the exer- 
cises he taught, but always conceded them to be legitimate 
outgrowths from the principles of his master. It is no 
wonder, then, that Mme. Géraldy is unacquainted with 
this new growth. But one thing should be bornein mind,— 
she does not antagonize American Delsartism. It is very 
unfair to represent her asin any way antagonistic. I heard 
her say repeatedly, when asked about some of Mr. Mack- 
aye’s exercises: ‘I have no doubt they are excellent, but 
my father did not teach them.” Her only claim was to 
teach what her father had taught her. 

Mme. Géraldy is represented as condemning gymuastics. 
She said to me one day: ‘‘My father did not teach gymnas- 
tics; hetaught expression. If a person wanted to study 
gymnastics he sent him to the gymnasium.” This is very 
well put. But Delsarte did invent a system of wxsthetic 
exercises to free the agents and prepare the body to become 
receptive to the expression of emotion. These exercises we 
often distinguish as esthetic gymnastics. When I put the 
question to Mme. Géraldy in this light, she agreed perfectly. 

It isunfortunate that Mrs. Bishop did not converse with 
Mme. Géraldy in French. I think they might have under- 
stood each other better. But be this as it may, Mrs. Bishop 
has certainly, though of course unintentionally, misrepre- 
sented the daughter of Delsarte. And what is worse, she 
has pictured her tothe American publicin a very unpleasant 
light. Have not Delsartians had enough fighting among 
themselves {without attacking the family of the man to 
whom they claim discipleship? To be sure, Mrs. Bishop 
says it is with regret that she speaks of Mme. Géraldy’s bad 
poise. Itisa pity her regret was not sincere enough to 
keep her from making the statement at all. Mrs. Bishop 
in criticising Mme. Géraldy's knowledge of expression 
shows her own limitations, and thereby lays herself open 
to criticism. 

But itis not my purpose to point out Mrs. Bishop’s errors. 
I have only to ask that the daughter of Delsarte be treated 
with the respect due her. To be sure, she is not a philoso- 
pher, as washer father; but she is a delightful woman—a 
queenly, womanly woman. She came to America in accept- 
ance of repeated invitations, and has here taught some of 
the exercises she remembers her father to have taught 
her. No one who has seen her work will deny that she has 
great powersjof expression, that she illustrates with most 
appropriate fables the attitudes she teaches, and that she is 
free from anything resembling affectation or superficiality. 
I must say that I think the presence of this woman in 
America deserves more recognition and a kinder reception 
at the hands of the Magazine, which stands as the repre- 
sentative of Delsartism in America. 

FRED WINSLOW ADAMS, 


“ Americanized’’ Delsarte. 


The March magazine was particularly interesting on 
account of the articles on Delsartism. I was so glad to see 
such a practical view taken of the “Americanized” Delsarte, 
for the experience of Mrs. Bishop has been almost my own, 
I find that the more I can simplify matters for pupils, the 
more rapid is their progress. As Pe 


Exchange of Recitations. 


I wish to correspond with elocutionists with a view to 
exchange recitations not easily found in regular publica- 
tions. G. P. KLEIsER, care this office. 
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DELSARTIANA.’ 


l. : 
What Philadelphia Teachers Think of Mme. Géraldy’s Visti. 


«JT tell you the lobster is red !’’ said Paul. 
“T tell you it is blue!” asserted Peter. The 
two boys were about to come to blows, 
when John stepped up and explained that 
lobsters might be either red or blue. 


(Rees a comet sweeping a starlit sky, the daughter of the 

famous Francois Delsarte, Mme. Marie Géraldy, swept 
through the elocutionary firmament, shedding behind her a 
scintillating trail of interjection and interrogation mixed with 
about equal parts of explanation and indignation, 

To give its readers some idea of the sentiment from one of 
Mme. Géraldy’s most active fields of labor, Wrrner’s VoIcE 
MacazinE sent a special correspondent to interview the Phila- 
delphia Delsartians, who were members of her classes. The 
following symposium of opinions is the result : 

Amongst those interviewed were Miss Emily Sartain, head of 
the Philadelphia School of Design for Women, who,as a 
personal friend of the Delsarte family, was instrumental in 
bringing the Madame to this country; Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker, 
of the National School of Oratory and widow of its founder; 
Miss Minnie M. Jones, a leading Delsartian, in whose studio 
Madame’s only public lecture was delivered; Miss Marian B. Her- 
itage, teacher of elocution in Girard College ; Miss Marie Mur- 
doch, niece of James E. Murdoch; Miss Grace Spiegel and 
Miss Isabella M. Wilbur, teachers in the Girls’ Normal School ; 
Miss M. Frances Boice, Miss Alice Woodward Turner, 
Miss Julia A. Orum, prominent teachers of elocution; Miss 
Elizabeth Clendenning, formerly teacher of elocution at Ogontz; 
Miss M. Virginia Peck, a leading vocal teacher; Mrs. Anna 
Elliott Mulliner, teacher of and lecturer on elocution; Miss Jessie 
May Mead, elocutionist; Mme. Boyer, of the Boyer School for 
Girls, and Miss von Utassey, a society girl in love with Delsarte 
work. 

Two vital points underlying the discussion are: An alleged 
wholesale denunciation of American teachers as exponents of 
the Delsarte System, by the Madame, and an equally whole- 
sale denunciation of gymnastic drill as a necessary part of the 
art of expression. 

Considering the stirring nature of these points, the spirit of 
the Philadelphia Graces is characterized by a wonderful ami- 
ability toward the lady, and by an increased earnestness and 
enthusiasm toward the subject. They are unanimous in giving 
Madame the benefit of the great disadvantage under which she 
labored in treating so large a subject in so short a time 
through the mediums of a foreign tongue and an interpreter. 
They agree in an absolute reverence for Delsarte as the founder 
of the Art of Personal Expression, for Delsarte traditions in their 
purity as the route and revelation of the art, and in disappoint- 
ment in Mme. Géraldy as an interpreter of her father’s art. 

They fully realize thatshe is not a Delsarte teacher, but a 
portrait painter, who came here at the solicitation of friends, 
in response to the demand for enlightenment upon the art; 
that her view of the subject is wholly French, while ours is 
projected through an American mind, and adapted to the 
American body ; also that Delsarte was a genius, always in- 
clined to leap to results, ignoring the details of accomplishment 
and deficient in analysis—born with a skilled body and trained 
muscle, already trained for its harmony or music, which is 
grace. Inhis own case he had no need of gymnastics. His 
pupils, gathered largely from the theatric and operatic fields, al- 
ready trained in the mechanics of expression, had no need of 
it, consequently he ignored it with them. 

Mme. Géraldy claimed to treat only of her father’s work, not 
of its application to American necessities. 

Miss Sartain claims that Madame denounced American 
teachers and gymnastics only as related to Delsartism proper, 


FACT : 


* Much material has been received for this department. Contributors will please have 
patience ; their communications will appear at the earliest opportunity. We are glad to 
get contributions—interviews, letters or articles,—yet we trust our friends will be concise, 
and will give that which will promote the interests of the profession.—EpDITor, 


May, 1892. 


not to American progress, of which her stay in the country was 
too short to admit of judgment. There is little expectation of 
a division or the formation of two factions as the result of 
Madame’s visit. American teachers are too strongly united 
on the necessity fora ‘‘modified Delsartism” in their country to 
follow one purely French. Yet all are willing to adopt that which 
can profitably be utilized. Mme. Boyer on this point speaks 
cleverly: ‘The American woman’s freedom of thought, speech 
and action gives her greater scope for grasping the truth of a 
new idea than has any foreigner ; and, when disposed to con- 
centrate, can make more of a subject than its conceiver can !” 
She also says that what we need is a ‘‘ Bonaparte in Delsart- 
ism” to lead on the mass of partially understood truth to a 
crisis of triumphant perfection; also, that a poor Delsartian 
teaches simply grace, while a good Delsartian trains the mind 
and imagination to a spiritual elevation of which grace is 
the result. 

Miss Jones and Miss Peck utter similar thoughts in regard to 
the rigidity of Americans as a heritage of puritanical and 
pioneer expression of thought. As Miss Jones wittily put it, 
“Repression is fatal to expression, and there is no impression 
without the latter. Americans cannot devitalize (limber up) 
enough. We must have gymnastics.” Miss Orum says: 
‘‘Could Delsarte’s soul be caught, it would embody the key to 
dramatic art. Soul cannot be transmitted ; we are floundering 
on the edge of the truths he had.” 

Miss Boice says: ‘‘I learned nothing new in principle from 
Mme. Géraldy, because I had studied with a pupil of Delsarte’s. 
I learned a few new expressions. Five lessons are not sufficient 
experience on which to base conclusive opinions of Mme. 
Géraldy and her work ; but, so far as my light on the subject 
goes, I think the essential difference between her teachings 
and those of my teacher is that Mme. Géraldy considers that 
the extremities are the most active agents of expression, and ap- 
proaches the work through the training of face, hands, arms, 
feet, etc.; while my teacher believed that the organs of respira- 
tion are the great central force in all emotional expres- 
sion, and trained from that centre to the extremities. For 
other points, Madame ignores preparatory gymnastics; my 
teacher used them. Madame’s work seems to be especially 
for stage purposes ; my teacher’s work can be adapted to the 
every-day life of allclasses of people. On the one hand, we have 
the work of a great French master presented pure and simple 
by his daughter and pupil. On the other hand, we have the 
same work projected through an intelligent American brain. So 
far as my experience goes with them, they agree in principle, 
and differ in manner of development and application. 

‘‘Madame’s first work in America is to tell us what is and 
what is not Delsartian. In this she has made a good begin- 
ning. Her father was not an esthete, a gymnast, nor an elocution- 
ist. We have learned that when we are talking of Delsartian 
gymnastics, Delsartian System of elocution, etc., we are 
growing eloquent over imaginary quantities. I have held and 
taught this faith for years, and was glad to have Madame con- 
firm me init. Grace is an inevitable result, not an object of 
the Delsartian. work. Mi 

“TI believe in preliminary gymnastics as a help in the work 
of expression. The nature and extent are decided by the con- 
dition of the pupil to be trained. I do not know Madame’s 
opinion of the power of outward expression over inward states, 
but I am a firm believer in the theory that the mental and 
moral natures can be reached and trained through the physical 
nature. 

‘Dress has no part in Delsartism, beyond the fact that room 
to breathe and freedom of extremities are essential to all effective 
expression. ‘ 

‘‘Madame’s coming to America does not necessitate Del- 
sartian factions. It is only necessary for a goodly number of 
us to change the label on our bundle of isms. Every one is 
a Delsartian who has Delsartian knowledge, and who adheres 
to Delsartian principles, even though the work bears the stamp 
of her own personality. No teacher worthy of the name can 
follow blindly a beaten path of methods. Madame is doubt- 
less in advance of Americans in teaching what she calls ‘pure 
Delsartism ;” but whether ‘pure Delsartism’ is in advance of 


' Delsarte. 
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American systems when applied to the general needs, is a 
question to be decided by the thinking educators of the coun- 
try. The question cannot be decided in a day. 

‘‘While lam not prepared to oppose the use of an instru- 
ment in the preparatory gymnastics, I question its use, as I am 
inclined to the belief that the absolute dependence upon bodily 
or natural rhythm will produce more rapid, effective and natura! 
results in the work of expression.” 

All forms of gymnastics are taught at the National School of 
Oratory. Mrs. Shoemaker believes in drill as a means not an 
end, but quotes the fact of Garrick’s ability to express gloom on 
one side of his face and joy on the other as an illustration of the 
obedience of trained muscle to emotion. “All theories must 
be adapted and individualized,” says Mrs. Shoemaker. 

Mrs. Mulliner thinks that in her estimate of American teach- 
ing, Mme. Géraldy must have come in contact with charlatans 
only. 

Miss Turner gets very close to the subtleties of Madame’s 
thought. Her understanding of the French language doubtless 
lent a revealing color that many missed. She has thorough 
sympathy with Madame’s feeling about her father’s art and 
horror at what she calls its ‘‘ deterioration in American hands.” 
Yet Miss Turner is wholly American and teaches modified 
She believes that the ‘‘mechanics of expression” 
might easily be made too prominent. 

A diversity of opinion exists as to the use of the word “ Del- 
sartism,” to express the modified or adapted Delsarte taught by 
Americans, many feeling that loyalty to American progressive- 
ness demands a change of name, while gratitude to the 
founder suggests a continuation of his name as representative. 

Miss Peck declares it to be the old conflict between Americus 
andColumbus. She approves of the word “Delsartism,”’ so do 
Mrs. Shoemaker, Miss Turner, Mme. Boyer, Miss Mead, Miss 
Clendenning and Miss Sartain. Miss Jones intends changing hers 
to “Natural Method of Expression.” Mrs. Mulliner thinks the 
word has lost its force, but has not decided upon another. Some 
use ‘‘ Personal Expression,” some “ Physical Culture,” some 
‘‘ Modified Delsarte,” some “ Physical Expression.” 

As to what has been learned from Madame: “Very little, 
indeed !” ‘‘Nota single thing !” ‘‘ Much less than we expected !” 
and ‘‘A few new gestures but no new principles!” are the in- 
variable answers. 

Miss Jones thinks that Mme. Géraldy accentuated details of 
expression. As Americans we did not fully realize the 
significance of the various parts of the body and their 
distinctive expressions; thinks Madame’s French gestures 
were against naturalness, that she had ‘‘more gesture than 
genius.” She did not touch on voice-culture, breathing or health, 
through lack of. time. She would emphasize gesture to the 
deaf and voice to the blind ; taught the trinity of the body, titil- 
lation of the eye in surprise and horror; that the elbow is the 
centre of affection, the shoulder of passion, the thumb of 
vitality, and the wonderful bow—only possible to the French- 
man—gth attitude of arm, from depth of negation to height of 
truth. 

Mrs. Shoemaker and Miss Boice think the chief value of her 
visit here lies in the showing up of much ‘‘meaningless 
twaddle” that has been labeled ‘‘ Delsarte” in this country. 
She verified sound opinions, taught a horror of affectation and 
that thought must underlie action. Her work was of value 
only to the teacher as giving a “bird's-eye view” of the sub- 
ject. Mrs. Mulliner felt irritated that while she claimed to 


- cover different fields to different classes she “covered” nothing 


new to any. Mme. Géraldy dwelt much on the lack of facial 
expression amongst Americans, saying the average teacher's 
face was “wooden.” 

The relative values of the terms ‘‘concentric,” ‘‘ normal,” 
“ eccentric,” and their relation to an object not self, was the 
main point of information gained by Miss Turner. She thinks 
that Madame ignored detail through not knowing how to ana- 
lyze ; thinks (with the majority of teachers) that Genevieve Steb- 
bins Thompson has covered all the ground of Delsartism in the 
most practical way ; that there is no system of breathing better 
than the American diaphragmatic method, that Americans do 
not give sufficient time to the utterance of vowel-sounds, and 


is herself indebted to Rush for vocal training. (In her beauti- 
ful voice, like well-played music, she does the system credit.) 

Mme. Boyer thinks her coming has shown us our own ad- 
vantages. Miss Peck did not get one new thing—absolutely 
nothing. Miss Murdoch does not think she was helpful. Miss 
Wilbur thinks that Delsarte has done‘but little for “personal 
expression” compared to the carrying out of it by Americans. 
Miss Spiegel was interested in Madame’s definition of terms, 
which had troubled her; thinks she was a charming teacher, 
and made her work real and personal. 

The ‘‘ court walk” was new and interesting to Jessie May 
Mead, and she was glad that Madame made such a prominent 
feature of ‘‘facial expression.” She thought that Madame was 
intellectual—as was her father—in the application of the system, 
and that no one but a Frenchman was equal to the “gth arm 
attitude.” Madame expressed herself pleased and astonished at 
the ‘‘feather exercises” of Miss Mead’s class—said they might 
possibly be of value, but that her father did not teach such things. 

Miss Sartain thought the intellectuality, unity of thought, and 
freedom from affectation, made prominent by Madame, were 
amongst the valuable results of her visit; said that Madame 
expressed herself delighted with her visit, found Americans 
sympathetic, and would come again. 

It is generally mistrusted by the classes that Madame intends 
writing a book, but nothing even as definite as a rumor on this 
score could be traced. 

According to her pupils, Madame’s dress and carriage in no 
way represented her theories. The former was neither ele- 
gant nor esthetic, and she evidently wore corsets—a_ Delsarte 
crime of which but one of the above-named Philadelphians is 
guilty. Madame stood, and even sat with protruding abdomen 
and sagging shoulders, and her motions, when not teaching, 
were clumsy to awkwardness. When worked up to her sub- 
ject, she became often charming, but never graceful. Mme. 
Boyer thought the transformation from a wholesome, honest- 
looking bourgeoise to a most charming lady through Delsarte 
thought showed a distinct triumph forthe art. Miss Mead 
was astonished at her constant nervous fumbling with fin- 
gers and watch-chain as opposed to ‘‘ Delsartian repose.” 

Mme. Géraldy did not touch upon the expressiveness of the 
torso, and the question does not disturb the peace of the fair 
Philadelphians. Opinion is about equally divided. Miss Sar- 
tain points to various famous statues and paintings devoid of 
limbs or arms as evidence of its individual expressiveness. Mrs. 
Shoemaker illustrates the opposite view by a tree rudely shaken 
by the wind whose trunk is wildly waving to the superficial 
eye, but which in reality is only made to seem to do so by she 
action of its branches. Says practical Minnie Jones: ‘‘ Observe 
the expression of the chest of a man who has won a big deal 
and the man who has lost one, and decide!” Miss Peck sug- 
gests that the corset has killed torso expression in nine-tenths 
of our women. 

The effect of outward expression on inward condition or 
feeling is another subtlety, unsettled in the minds of the Quaker 
Delsartians. Miss Peck says, ‘“ Yes, but it is possible to deceive 
by appearance.” Miss Jones says, ‘‘Certainly, yes, after a cer- 
tain series of exercises my mentality is taken possession of by 
the sentiment of them.” 

Mme. Géraldy made no reference to dress in connection with 
Delsarte. Her father never thought about it, had no occasion to 
treat of itin his teaching. Without exception, the teachers en- 
courage abolishment of the corset, and the adoption of some 
form of dress that admits of chest-inflation and free use of 
limbs and arms. Only two have an idea ofsentiment connected 
with dress. Miss Turner, in her dramatic way, demands grace 
and zstheticism in dress, but “ No bags, if you please, no bags!’ 

Many teachers object to music in gymnastic drill, on the 
ground that it interferes with the development of natural bodily 
rhythm, one of the essentials of grace. Miss Spiegel thinks 
that progress is retarded by the playing of music for drill before 
the motions are thoroughly learned ; and Miss Wilbur says that, 
through the varying length of the members of the body, there 
cannot possibly be a natural, universal rhythm, consequently 
the definite pulsation of music cannot but be an artificial guide. 

FANNIE EDGAR THOMAS. 
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I. 
Interview with Mr. F. Townsend Southwick. 


ae is asserted that American teachers are not teaching the real 

Delsarte System ; and that, therefore, they have no right to 
be called Delsartians.” 

“The question is, as I-understand it, are we to be bound hand 
and foot by the Delsartian tradition, or are we to be allowed to 
progress beyond it? If, for instance, Delsarte teaches that a 
certain manner of salutation, which was customary and appro- 
priate in his time, is to be the only form of salutation that I may 
adopt in America and in 1892, then I must beg to decline to fol- 
low Delsarte. If, in my work, I have discovered or made use 
of valuable principles that Delsarte did not teach, it is no answer 
to me to tell me that I do not follow ‘ Delsarte.’ I should simply 
reply that it is Delsartism’s misfortune that it does not follow 
‘Southwick!’ If Mr. Mackaye, in following Delsarte principles, 
developed new and interesting phases of the work, we should 
all be grateful and gladly accept them. For my part, I should 
be glad to know exactly what Delsarte taught, if for no other 
reason than that Mr. Mackaye and other later investigators may 
have due credit for their discoveries. Except for its bearing on 
the determination of the credit of these discoveries, or exercises, 
or theories, or whatever they may be, I personally don’t care a 
snap of the finger whether Mme. Géraldy’s pupils teach or do 
not teach the ‘Simon pure’ Delsartism. If they can teach ex- 
pression better than we can, they deserve all the credit they can 
get for it. If they cannot, it makes no difference who stands 
sponsor for their method, they will fail.” 

“Do younotthink that the term ‘Delsartism’ has come to mean 
not so much what Delsarte did teach as to stand for a certain 
phase of modern zstheticism? ” : 

«Yes, it stands for the culture of the body to express the 
modes of the soul. More broadly, it stands for the application 
of the laws of the universe to all arts by which man manifests 
himself. In that sense, in the sense of belonging to that school 
of work, I can call myself a Delsartian, just as, being a be- 
liever in evolution, I might call myselfa Darwinian, without ac- 
cepting as infallible everything that Darwin taught, and cer- 
tainly without believing for a moment that the book of Nature's 
revelation closed when the pen dropped from Darwin’s hand. 
If to be a Delsartian means that I am to be bound by the dogma 
of the triune unity in man, that I am to teach no method of 
voice-culture that hasn’t the stamp of Delsarte’s approval, that I 
am to throw away the benefits that I have derived from fencing 
and other gymnastic exercises, — in a word, that I am to become 
a fossil of the date of 1871, then I am not a Delsartian. In fact, 
I prefer not to be considered as a Delsartian in any but the most 
general way.” 

“Mme. Géraldy states positively that her father did not teach 
gymnastics, nor any form of physical culture; that he did not 
teach elocution, but simply expression.” 

“« Does she say that Delsarte did not teach exercises? What 
does she mean by gymnastics? Whether or not Delsarte taught 
exercises for relaxing or ‘decomposing,’ they are valuable. 
They produce results that cannot be produced by any other 
means that I am cognizant of. There are wrong and right ways 
of performing them. To talk theory is one thing, to teach ex- 
pression is another, and teaching expression is teaching move- 
ments of muscles. If Delsarte taught a pupil to elevate the eye- 
brows in a peculiar manner, and to reiterate that movement 
until control of the muscles producing it was gained, he taught 
an exercise—a gymnastic exercise. If he simply sat down and 
theorized about facial expression, he did not teach gymnastics. 
If Mme. Géraldy taught the attitudes of the feet and taught her 
pupils to pass from one to the other, she taught a physical ex- 
ercise; in other words, an ‘ esthetic gymnastic.’ I can’t see 
how you can get away from that.” 

“Mme. Géraldy also said that the torso has no expression 
whatever.” 

“She is wrong. The expressions of the torso are partly con- 
cealed by the garments of civilization, but ithasmany. Iam 
aware that not only Mme. Géraldy, but many other teachers of 
what is known as the Delsa-te System, give what, in my opin- 
ion, is an undue prominence to the study of the legs, arms and 
head. The subject is one that I have not time now to enter upon, 


and touches upon my personal opinions, which have nothing 
to do withthe subject under discussion. If Delsarte taught 
that the torso has no expression—and I do not believe that he 
so taught—he was wrong, and the error is none the less an 
error even it had the sanction of Delsarte’s authority.” 

_ Does not the outer expression influence the inner condition ? 
Mme. Géraldy said it did not.” 

“She is behind the age. An attitude of the head and arms 
merely or principally—that is, an attitude in which the mind is 
occupied mainly with the positions of these agents—will not 
react in any appreciable way on the emotional nature, An at- 
titude, however, which is harmonious from head to foot, does 
react and must react on the emotional nature. There is plenty 
of good psychology on this side of the question.” 

‘What has Delsartism done for you ?” 

“TI owe to Delsartism, or to what I was taught to believe was 
Delsartism, the first impulse to enter upon this work. I owe to 
the training which I have undergone the ability to read, recite, 
and speak in a way which would have been utterly impossible 
to me without such training. How much of this may be the 
genuine, pure Delsarte method, I do not know, and am not 
specially interested to know. I teach what, to the best of my 
belief, is scientifically accurate and capable of demonstration. 


If I have given Delsarte too much credit in my work, I am will- - 


ing to apologize.” 

‘« Have you any term to suggest to take the place of the term 
Delsartism?” 

“None, and I think Delsartism is hopelessly charlatanized. 
The best equipped teachers make the least use of Delsarte’s 
name, not that they do not respect his memory, but because 
they cannot afford to be confounded with humbugs who use the 
name as a label by which to dispose of most wretched counter- 
feits of pure art.” LS. Wa 


Il. 
Discussion at the March Meeting of the N. ¥. Association of 
Teachers of Oratory. 


RS. GENEVIEVE STEBBINS THompson : I maintain that, in addi- 
tion to teaching expression, Delsarte did teach gymnastics; 
that he attempted to make athletics esthetic, and esthetics philo- 
sophical; that he tried to reveal the truths of the soul. If you 
say thathe did other things also, I reply, yes, he did: he spenta 
great deal of time in endeavoring to build up the Roman Catho- 
lic religion, and in speculating about the attributes of the Trin- 
ity and the procession of the Holy Ghost, etc. From these 
various phases of Delsarte work we needed to make a selection 
for American needs. It does not follow that because an Ameri- 
can teacher does not teach all that Delsarte taught, that what 
he does teach is, therefore, not Delsartian. 

I took lessons of Mackaye for two years soon after his re- 
turn from Europe. He certainly did give gymnastics, and 
many a time explained to me how Delsarte, or how Delsarteand 
he had evolved and developed these exercises. For instance, 
Mackayesaid that Delsarte had him teach the serpentine move- 
ment, because he (Mackaye) could teach it better. 

I have good reason to know that Mackaye is not in the habit 
of failing to claim anything that is original with him; sol feel 


all the more certain that he got from Delsarte the serpentine, 


spiral, command exercises, harmonic poise, walking, kneeling, 
standing, all the charts, relaxing exercises, the explosive use of 
consonants and vowels (especially recommended by Delsarte), 
the primary oppositions of head and arms, gladiator and other 
oppositions, etc. One of Mackaye’s complaints was that Ihad 
only the original Delsarte theories and exercises, and not all of 
his (Mackaye’s) improved theories and exercises. 

In addition to this I visited the Abbé Delaumosne in France, 
and discussed his book with him, showing him certain of the 
Delsarte exercises, which he recognized. 

I also translated my book to Mme. Delsarte and to her 
daughter Madeleine, and both of them assured me that my ex- 
position of the Delsarte System was correct. They were sur- 
prised at, and much gratified with, the report I brought of the 
Delsarte System in America. They exclaimed: “If father 
had only known you!” 

From all of my experience I can come tono other conclusion 
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than that Delsarte did teach esthetic gymnastics whenever they 
were needed to free the channels of expression. However, I am 
ready to receive any light that may be thrown upon the subject. 

Miss Mary S. THompson: The charge now made and insisted 
upon by these Delsarte obstructors is absurd enough. It is to 
the effect that in developing new movements, discovering new 
poses, and bending every effort to the enlargement and _ broad- 
ening of the Delsarte idea in its purely physical aspects, we 
have been losing sight of the original purpose of the master. 
So far from this being the case, complaints arose, swelled, and 
have become continuous that this is too much a matter of talk 
and theory. Mackaye himself was so fascinated with his 
subject that he never wearied of discussing its philosophy. The 
system containing, as he sincerely believed, the germ of most 
that was noble and beautiful in art, was applicable to many of 
the problems of life—moral laws, social considerations, and 
even religious convictions. 

‘This is all talk,” the public said ; “give us proof; give us 
illustration ; give us something practical ; stop talking about the 
81 different elevations of the eyebrows and the 9 different posi- 
tions of the feet, together with your revealing and concealing 
palms—chiefly concealing ; stop this mystery, and come out 
and do something for us.” 

Veteran actors, who had walked home after dull seasons 
with nothing in their pockets but enthusiasm for their art, were in- 
clined to resent the coming of a handsome youth from Paris to 
teach them how to act by rote. They simply covered their ears at 
the mention of the name Delsarte. What they would have have 
done had they been shown the serpentine, spiral and directing 
movements of the arm, who can say? The sagacity which re- 


frained from revealing any such unheard-of doings as a means 


of training the jeune premier in the use of his arms cannot be too 
highly commended. They had to be educated up to the idea, 
Tradition had fixed it firmly in their minds that the only way to 
learn their business was to begin as call-boy and work up. To 
be sure, there were notable exceptions as in the cases of such 
eminent actors as Edwin Forrest and John McCullough who 
recognized the full value of these theories. 

At the Boston University School of Oratory the air was filled 
with a kind of religious mystery and exaltation of spirit over 
the whole matter, born of the discussion of the philosophy of 
the emotions, until students were imbued with dramatic zeal 
and ardor, and felt the spirit within burning to express itself; 
but they were yet to learn that the stiff joints and angular 
movements of the untrained neophyte ill-accorded with the 
sublime conceptions of enthusiasm. It was at this point that 
Prof. Lewis B. Monroe felt the urgent necessity of introducing 
the esthetic gymnastics given by Francois Delsarte in Paris. 

Delsartians have labored for many years under the imputation 
of being mere philosophers, dreamers, and hence impracticable. 
The time has come when we find this criticism reversed ! 

The difficulty presented in the management of instruction in 
any artis to compel theory and practice to go hand in hand. 
The profession of elocution is filled liberally with persons who 
love to hear themselves talk. The number of those who can 
give adequate illustration is necessarily small. _ Very few pos- 
sess the natural gifts of poise or grace in sufficient degree to 
make the system of Delsarte easy of acquiring. Still fewer 
possess the industry, the painstaking habit of labor and the 
nicety of perception, which wouldenable them to master the 
technique of any art. Hence itis that the profession is over- 
run by exponents who can give no exposition, and by trans- 
cendental talkers who rely upon their vagueness to conceal their 
want of accuracy, and their ignorance. No one could talk 
more beautifully upon the subject than Mackaye himself, com- 
bining, as he did, arare gift of language with zeal and a 
thorough knowledge of the subject. But even he soon learned 
that most people expected to acquire the entire system in six easy 
lessons. This being impossible, he was obliged to content him- 
self with training very thoroughly the few, the very few, who 
were willing to labor with enthusiasm and industry through the 
long course required to attain anything like perfection in this art. 

In brief, the system of Delsarte is of twofold character: 
It is to present the philosophy, much of which is founded upon 
the best that Greece has done in plastic art; secondly, to give 
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adequate illustrations of so practical a character as will show 
the result of this philosophy, The gymnastics are as necessary 
a preparation for this purpose as the long, laborious studies of 
technique are admitted to be in the sister arts. 

_In introducing any new art, or even any new industry, con- 
siderable time and space are required for explanation and for 
dissertation. It is not until the public have learned what this 
new theory is that they are even willing to accept any con- 
sideration of it. But the fact must not be lost sight of that this 
system; as perfected by Francois Delsarte, has been taught by 
the few who were really competent to teach it since its first 
introduction in both branches—in the philosophy of expression 
and the esthetic gymnastics, and every other form of exercise 
needful to the adequate expression of this beautiful art. 


Mr. Franxuin H. Sarcenr: There are two ways of ascertain- 
ing if Delsarte taught gymnastics: (1) From what he has 
written ; (2) and from the testimony of his recognized pupils. 
So far as I have been able to ascertain, there is little if anything 
in all of Delsarte’s writings to indicate that he taught gymnastics. 
So far as the testimony of his pupils goes, it has not yet been 
definitely shown that Delsarte used physical exercises. In my 
opinion, the expression of the emotions was the main thing that 
Delsarte was after. However, most of us are mere mechanics, 
and physical training is primarily necessary in our case. 

In regard to Mme. Géraldy, she found herself in a difficult 
position when she came here. She did not know just what her 
father had been accredited with, and it took her some time to 
get even a faint idea of the situation in this country. She 
showed us the limitations of her father’s system. I believe that 
Delsarte was a great man, but Mackaye added much to the 
system. The term Delsartism has come to cover a multitude 
of excellences and sins everywhere. It has come to include a 
great deal. Itis either an ism oratruth. As it is often presented, 
it is an ism, and is made to embrace many eccentricities, acro- 
batics, and other peculiar things. For the last few years I my- 
self have not taught much of what might be called the Delsarte 
System. As to relaxing exercises, I do notsee that they are the 
first step. Although I am not convinced that Delsarte taught 
gymnastics, yet I consider that he was too great a man not to 
have known their value, and to have used them in curing man- 
nerism and according to the individual needs of pupils. Mrs. 
Thompson makes a strong argument for her position. 


Mrs. Erzanor Georcen: Delsarte must have had exercises 
in order to teach expression, for exercises are necessary. It is 
well, however, in teaching expression not to give many exer- 
cises. I am sure Delsarte must have used relaxing exercises. 
Mme. Géraldy when here saw nothing but gymnastics, hence 
her condemnation of American teachers. The great trouble 
with those who profess Delsartism is that when they come to 
recite they do not carry their principles into practice. Mme. 
Géraldy saw people going through beautiful gymnastics, and 
nothing else. - 


Mr. Water V. Hott: I should like to ask, Is ateacher who 
through other means obtains and uses principles that are said to 
be Delsarte’s, and who produces good results,—is such a teacher 
necessarily a Delsartian, and must he proclaim himself as such? 


Mme. E, A. ALtBertr: An acquaintance of mine says she 
knows a lady whom Delsarte put through a severe course of 
gymnastics for two years, at times using a straight-jacket upon 
her. I will make further inquiry into the matter and report. 

Mr. F. Townsenp Soutuwick: In one of the old writers in 
the early part of the century, I think it is Engel [“ Practical 
Illustrations of Rhetorical Gesture and Action, from a work by 
M. Engel, by Henry Siddons, London, 1806”] there is a direc- 
tion to lie perfectly flat in a most reposeful condition—is not 
this, practically, the Delsarte relaxing or ‘‘ decomposing ” exer- 
cise? Ifso, did Delsarte get it from Herr Engel? [See preced- 
ing interview for an elaboration of Mr. Southwick’s views. | 


Mr. SarcentT: There is another man who had many things 
similar to Delsarte’s teachings. JI mean Oskar Guttmann, who 
claimed priority to Delsarte; yet itis very unlikely that Delsarte 
had access to Guttmann’s books which were, in Delsarte’s time, 
in German only. Lee See 
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TOO. LATE: 


By BURTON T. DOYLE. 


OOKING back on days neglected, all my soul becomes dejected 
Over many a golden hour’s time that J have thrown away. 
For I might have, self-denying and my very soulapplying 
Deeply to some mine of learning, learning filled each passing day — 
Conscience-stricken, how I crave it, learning from each bygone day ! 
But ’tis gone, and gone to stay. 


Ah! too well do [remember young ambition’s dying ember 
When my manhood grew so limber as to yield to liquor’s sway. + 
Anxiously I tried endeavor ; earnestly Isought to sever 
Every binding tie to pleasure—pleasure where enchantments play : 
But, alas! my efforts never found a firm, unyielding stay ; 

For I fell to vice a prey. 


Then the sullen, sombre lining of the gloom I saw declining 
Dazed me, crazed me with gigantic evils formed in bold array. 
Awed at first, I stood there staring at the demons on me glaring 
Till my courage found some daring through the terrors of dismay— 
Courage for a conflict wearing ghastly armor for a fray : 

And I stood, butso did they. 


Happily, my soul grew braver ; thinking then it would not waver— 
That through conflicts sterner, graver, courage would my fears out- 
weigh— 
I was fixed in my endeavor, and resolved that they should never 
Bind me in their meshes clever—clever in the tricks they play : 
But, alas! I was mistaken-— dipsomania found a way ; 
For it led me still astray. 


Then I stood there with them drinking liquid woe for future thinking, 

Talking, laughing laughs that all symposiac lovers laugh when gay ; 

But my drams began to quicken, and I felt my stomach sicken, 

And my tongue began to thicken till [ had no tongue to say 

«J have plenty!” for these words I tried with all my tongue to say— 
But still drank till down I lay. 


Down upon the ground then lying, almost poisoned unto dying, 
Back upon me came a craving in my very soul at bay. 
‘ Patience,’’ said I, ‘patience keep while flimsy nerves are_strength 
regaining ; : 
Let me rest, now—cease complaining, and J will your call obey ; 
Let your gnawing cease a moment, and I will your call obey.” 
Appetite still gnawed away. 


Harder grew the pain of waiting, rasping on my soul the grating, 

Gnawing tooth of passion’s habit, maddened from the long delay. 

Not the least concession made it; not a moment stopped or stayed it. 

And no pleading could dissuade it, lodged within my soul tostay— 

Lodged here in the inmost centre of my yearning soul to stay ; 
Lodged there deep it had its way. 


Then I rose from where I wallowed ; in its wanton wake I followed 

Revel orgy’s wayward course to where symposium held full sway ; 

There I found a school of evil, fountain source of crime primeval, 

Brewing germs of sin coeval with debauch’s natal day ; 

There I saw the slaves of Bacchus—wild enchantments in array : 
Appetite said, ‘‘ Let us stay.” 


Conscience roused and virtue pleaded ; but entreaties were not heeded; 

Habit sneered them ; passion jeered them, until virtue turned away. 

Honor felt his conscience dying, bowed his head in sorrow sighing 

Over what he saw there lying, noble manhood’s sturdy stay, 

Prone in death upon the rampart where drink-habit ruled the day ; 
Then he cried and turned away. 


Appetite was then supremely master of a man unseemly, 

Gaunt and fallen—damned forever where all fallen drunkards stray. 

Habit waxed and grew so greedy that its cravings made me seedy. 

I became so poor and needy that I had no means to pay 

Honest money for that demon which debauched my means to pay: 
Crime then said, ‘“‘Oh, come my way!”’ 
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Hungry, weak, and liquor-craving, passion’s fire had made meraving ; 

Pilfered booty promised succor, succor that would soon allay 

All my yearning and repining. Froma window brightly shining, 

Where some sparkling jewels glittered in rare visions of display : 

Hard by where I stood so anxious was that window's grand display, 
And I broke the glass away. 


While I plundered, rags concealing jewels that I stood there stealing, 
Quickly came a man and seized me-- prison-bars soon bound my way. 
Then upon the floor there sinking, lonely, weary, I lay linking 
Method unto method, thinking how to, ’scape and get away 
From that dark, desolate, weird and loathsome cellin which I lay ; 

But it held me there to stay. 


While I lay there sorely yearning and no outward way discerning, 
Sober thoughts were found returning, but I made a vain survey ; 
For remorse came keenly goring through my pain-racked soul, 
deploring 
Every downward step in drinking from that dire and fatal day 
When [ tasted first that demon which allured my hopes away. 
Heavy woes then on me lay. 


Soon I felt the air grow lighter; and my prospects seemed some brighter 

When I heard a key unlocking and a voice say, ** Come this way !”” 

But, alas ! ’twas but the jailer, and my brightest hopes grew paler. 

Anguish, anguish, sad regaler ; chains of iron on me lay— 

Chains which drink was sole entailer—chains of law upon me lay ; 
Thence I went to court away. 


There the judge was gravely sitting and his brows upon me knitting, 
Clothed with right to passa sentence after what Thad tosay. 
Grave indictment read for robbing, set my bleeding heart a-throbbing, 
And I sat in stiffled sobbing, dazed, without a word to say. 
‘And a witness then related how I robbed that fine display. 

Sentenced, ‘*Ten years and a day!” 


Then-with handcuffs they supplied me until balls-and-chains allied me 
To the workhouse where they tied me to hard labor every day. 
I, escutcheoned witha gyron, wrought out moldings made of iron— 
With a sledge upon an anvil hammered steel the livelong day— 
At the bellows, as a blacksmith, hammered steel the livelong day 

For ten long years and one day. 


Now my sentence is completed ; but my freedom is not greeted, 

For my health is wrecked and shattered, former friends now turn away. 
All who once so closely knew me, at a distance stand and view me» 
Like some strange and unknown marvel, or some prowling beast of 


prey, 
Stalking wild, ferocious, heinous, here among mankind astray— 
Cursed before God’s Judgment Day. 


I am wretched, ragged, wanting, and the past is horror-haunting, 
Wreaking with foul, jibing spectres hurled from hell across my way. 
Ghastly visions form and daunt me—everywhere they swarm and haunt 
me, 
Cross me, toss me, chide or jeer me! Starless night and sunless day, 
Both alike appall and taunt me everywhere I chance to stray, 
And no hope now lights the way. 


Oh, thou monster, demon master of my wailing soul’s disaster, 

How I loathe thee in my bosom, mortal tongue can never say i 

All great hopes forever blighted from my life, now crime-benighted, 

Blotted, tainted, fallen, blasted, shattered, damned and thrown away, 

Make me almost hate my God and curse my once proud natal day, 
Now disgraced in every way. 


Il. 
ART WILL HAVE NO RIVAL. . 


A PANTOMIME. 


By Mrs. J. W. MORROW. 


© Gepor, asculptor. 
Dacon, a rich merchant. 
| CYRENE, his daughter. 
Coxnaagene 1 FoLLy, a clown. 
SLAVE, a child. 
Nine LApIEs, statuary. 


Country, Greece. Time, ancient. 

Costumes: Gedor, gray with red and gold drapery, gold band around 
head, sandals. Dagon, cream with drapery of various colors, a small scarf 
tied around his head, ends hanging at side of head. Cyrene, white. Folly, 
light green, and pale yellow overdress cut in long points with tiny bells on 
each point; hat, or cap rather, to match, made like a dunce-cap only of soft 
material and bell at end. Slave, bare feet and arms, gown of yellow and 
white drapery. Statuary, white canton flannel gowns, hair and face pow- 


dered; make up as near like marble as possible. 


Tur Srory.—Gedor, a sculptor of Greece, is so wedded to his art that he 
will not sell one piece of his work, although he is starving. Dagon, a 
rich merchant, who has been trying to buy some of Gedor’s work, 
introduces his daughter Cyrene to Gedor, and in her the sculptor’s art 
finds arival. The pantomime shows the struggle between art and love, 
while ‘Folly’? makes the fun. s 

Sceng.—Gedor’s work-room. On right of stage the sculptor’s work- 
table with a piece of marble or a bust on it, also mallet and chisel. Pieces 
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AMERICAN SONG-WRITERS. 


BYwAcg A, 5 
f 


HE writer has undertaken to give a review of several meri- 

torious song-collections, by American composers, and 

thus introduce many valuable contributions to the singer’s rep- 

ertory, and also furnish valuable material for the singing- 
teacher and the amateur. 

One need but glance over the programs of our concert-sing- 
ers to observe how very seldom a song from the collections 
which shall hold our attention for a brief time is sung in public. 
We need not be ashamed of their unquestionable worthiness, 
nor of the intrinsic value of many of them, many that will com- 
pare favorably with some of the best of European composers. 
We need but lay aside prejudice and study them conscientiously 
to discover the great care often bestowed upon the poems 
in their musical settings. 

For the present, we have chosen for analysis the songs of E. 
A. MacDowell, Walter Petzet, G. W. Chadwick, Ad. M. Foerster, 
Bruno O. Klein, Max Vogrich, Aug. Rotoli, Ethelbert Nevin, 
and Clara K. Rogers. We may ask, Do American singers know 
the songs of their countrymen? Scarcely. But they may pos- 
sibly know that Germany has had Schubert, Schumann, Franz, 
Jensen, Liszt, Lassen, Ries and Meyer-Helmund; Scandinavia, 
Grieg, Gade, Kjerulf, and Hartmann; Russia, Rubinstein and 
Tschaikowsky ; France, Gounod, Goddard, Massenet, Delibes, 
and Bizet; while Italy singularly has contributed but meagrely 
to the list of songsthat havebecome international. Great Britain 
has been very prolific, contributing chiefly those of the ballad 
class; Sullivan, Goring-Thomas, Cowen, Smart, Roeckel, and 
others, having often given specimens of a superior order. 

It shall be our province to dwell exclusively upon the collec- 
tion sets, as the single songs, in sheet-form, would carry us too 
far and beyond our purpose—an analysis of the songs not so ex- 
tensively known. 

It may be proper to begin: our list with America’s foremost 
poetical composer, E. A. MacDowell, who has written a set of 
six songs, the poems by Margaret Deland, entitled ‘‘From an 
Old Garden,” marked opus 26. and published by G. Schirmer. 
The first, “The Pansy,” is, perhaps, the least successful of the 
set. ‘The Myrtle” is full of characteristic color,—is in Fminor 
and contains several harmonic nuances that instantly attract 
the attention of the critic; some doubt might be raised regard- 
ing the quasi waltz rhythm, from the section ‘‘But when I kissed 
her name,” etc., to Tempo Io, as hardly in keeping with the 
general dignity of the song. How sombre the closing meas- 
ures; how sad and depressed the opening measures of the piano 
part ! What a contrast is the following song, ‘‘The Clover!” How 
appropriate the modulation at ‘Then love’s not in her,” desig- 
nating a change of sentiment, then immediately followed by a 
return of the original key. A ring of cheer closes the song with 
a bit of advice, ‘‘andsigh no more!” ‘‘The Yellow Daisy” is a 
sprightly conceived song, containing one of the neatest pas- 


hesitation, 


sages in the book—measures 23 to 28. How accurately Mac- 
Dowell utilizes the interrogation, ‘‘Is it true?” harmonized dif- 
ferently each time, and always with the interval of inflection 
properly applied! ‘‘The Blue Bell” is characterized by a rhythm 
that readily portrays the flippant sentiment of the poem. Here, 
again, the last eight measures show the composer's regard for 
details. ‘‘The Mignonette” is designated “A la Minuet!” What 
a clever idea—so befitting the contents! The section with its 
“And yet—we do—not wed,” is charmingly 
employed in its broken phrases. The piano part of the songs 
is not difficult, and the range of voice is that of a mezzo 
soprano. Grace and delicacy should prevail in the interpre- 
tation of the songs, if they are to do the composer honor and 
justice. 

H. B. Stevens & Co., Boston, have published ‘‘Six Songs,” by 
Walter Petzet, opus 3, poems by Martin Greif. The first, en- 
titled “The Last of May,” is a serious song, full of dignity and 
reposefulness, with an appropriate ‘‘atmosphere” that strictly 
depicts the sentiment of the words. A very ingenious device 
is employed in the descending progression of thirds after the 
words ‘‘since gentle Spring has fled.” The second song, “For- 
bidden Love,” calls for no specialcomment. ‘‘To the Night’’is 
written for a low voice, within a compass of a major ninth. 
from A> under the staff; it has all the sombreness to qualify its 
appropriateness in illustrating the dark and gloominess of night. 
How effectively the ““New Hopes” contrasts with the preceding, 
full of animation, exultant! And yet, when the reflective 
words are recited, “In weary hours, when all alone, I’ve 
fondly hoped thou’d be mine own,” the music sinks its 
gleeful nature into a veiled character, depicting the change 
of mood. The two measures before the double bar seem 
very strongly reminiscent of a passage in Schumann's 
“Dedication.” In the fifth song, ‘‘Love’s Sorrow,” Petzet has 
given the poem a detailed consideration that is truly exem- 
plary. At first simple, then at “hear thy song,” a figure in the 
accompaniment suggests the warbling of a bird, but nothing 
more than a suggestion it is. A most clever, yet abrupt, tran- 
sition to F major is noteworthy in “Why, then, hast thou silent 
grown?” But, surely, the repetition with the change of key and 
increased figuration rather reverses the appropriate effect at- 
tained in the first version, in the G major section, ‘‘Floating on 
the evening’s breath.” The declamation in the succeeding 
phrase is also sharply emphasized, followed by words that are 
successfully portrayed by a calmer sentiment, till the minor key 
is againreached. The range of voice employed is within two 
octaves, the highest note being G above thestaff. The accom- 
paniments are rather more difficult than those of the preceding 
book by MacDowell, but make no unusual demands. 

Bruno Oscar Klein has published, through G. Schirmer, two 
Song-Albums that unquestionably command the respect of all 
earnest musicians. They show ripe musicianship and refined 
harmonic transitions, albeit some of the dissonances to be 
pointed out later do not enhance their beauty, nor are they justi- 
fied in the portrayal of the expression sought for. The first in 
Vol. I., “Oh, Moon, Conceal Thy Golden Might!” is a dreamy 
fantasy, with a charm that is irresistible when once you have 
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absorbed it musically and esthetically. In the phrases ‘‘I 
would for rest prepare,” and ‘‘But, when my weary eyelids fall 
and hide this world from sight,” the voice drops mdst naturally 
toward the close of each sentence; andin the phrase following, 
when aroused by the ‘‘magic night,’ the musicagain rises to an- 
imation, and describes a brighter aspect. 
similar character to the first stanza, a section is written in AP 
thathas a truly ethereal nature; but the restless spirit seems to 
press through the semi-drowsy mood, and concludes with the 
mystic words, ‘‘Oh, world, be not so fair!” 

A short one-page song follows entitled, ‘Song of the Harp- 
Girl,” full of rich harmonic progressions—an aphorism worthy 
of extended attention. The next song is of the passionate 
class, without extreme outbursts, however. The key, G minor, 
prevails almost throughout. At the close the dominantis used. 
But why? Does it convey the half-solved problem of: love, 
without its natural or wonted conclusion? ‘‘Supplication” is 
the title of the next song. We can scarcely agree with thecom- 
poser in the choice of his tempo. The words seem rather too 
heavy and despondent toadmit of so much animation. The 
following song is chiefly melancholy—dreary words and music. 
‘“‘Love'’s Parting” is an effective and interesting song, that has 
a good climax, and gives the singer an opportunity ,to show in 
a few measures what depth of emotion moves him. On page 18, 
6th measure, the bass note G should read Ab. The succeed- 
ing song is also in a serious vein, but exceptionally rich in its 
varied hues of harmonics. Itis magnificentin its gorgeous ar- 
ray; but the last measure on page 20 has E natural and flat 
simultaneously, an effect that is exasperating, since there is no 
need of this dissonance. ‘‘In the Silent Night” leans slightly to- 
ward the declamatory song; the poem is charming and the mu- 
sical setting likewise. Why the following poems do not bear the 
poet’s name, Goethe, seems rather strange, when all the others 
are mentioned. Possibly, Liszt has made too lasting a ‘‘first 
impression;” at least, we failed to perceive that artistic conception 
in them that has fixed Liszt’s so indelibly in our mind. ‘The 
Last Wish” is not an inspiration, although it cannot be gainsaid 
thatit has some good features. Klein is evidently fond of har- 
monic ‘‘tilts;” see 10th measure, page 31. 

The second volume seems to betoken greater freedom of form 
and general smoothness over the first collection. The first 
song, “Irma,” is spontaneous and full of vigor, though it has 
its pathos, too. Singers who command high A, will find this a 
good concert song. The next, ‘‘The Evening Bells,” is one of 
the best in these collections ; especially interesting is the first 
verse section, and again repeated further on. “ Parting,” the 
next song, is very graceful and not as complicated as many of 
the others. We wonder how many persons will expect Bp ma- 
jor when turning the leaf at page 15. The next song, “Ona 
Night in Spring,” is faithfully conceived in its portrayal of the 
poem ; the triplet figure motive, employed in the second verse, 
seems to have become a somewhat generally adopted rhythm 
for depicting the fairy, ethereal and spiritual in music. Per- 
haps some accompanists may think the composer got ‘‘ Jack 
Frost” and the “Angel Fair” slightly mixed, while mastering 
the accompaniment. The “Cradle Song” that follows has a 
monotonous €—d, in 16th notes, as a basis. This rhythm dis- 
cards the common swinging motion ordinarily employed, but, 
for realistic effect, we still give preference to the old custom. 
The song is none the less an interesting one. The following, 
a ‘‘Love Song,” has an ingenious rhythm, which, if properly in- 
terpreted, gives a peculiar agitation to the first half. The regu- 
lar, unbroken rhythm used in the last verse appropriately gives 
ita breadth and reposefulness that would have been ruined had the 
original manner been repeated ; the devotional sentiment is ex- 
quisitely preserved tothe close. The next song, ‘‘Tothe Loved 
One Far Away,” is somewhat commonplace in its phrases and 
content. The ‘‘Forsaken” that follows is an appropriate set- 
ting of the poem, smoothly written and earnest in character. 
The last song, ‘‘My Lovely Beloved,” is animated, and hasa 
refreshing ‘‘swing” to it; the pianist needs to be one of con- 
siderable ability. A high B occurs in this song, so that singer 
as well as accompanist above the ordinary are required for a 
proper interpretation. Honest and serious intent abounds in all 
the songs. To the earnest musician they will always be wel- 
come, and the singer will surely have spent his time profit- 
ably with them, 
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INDIREGIeeaBF FECTS OF .MUSE UDR 
EXERCISE. . 


By Hon. W. T. HARRIS. 


SOME 


[Essay read before the American Association for the Advancement of Physical Educa— 
tion, Philadelphia, April 8, 1892.] 
|‘ selecting as my theme to-day the indirect effects of physi- 
cal exercise, I intend to speak of several classes of results 
that follow from indiscriminate use of gymnastics—results that 
are injurious rather than beneficial. But 1 must not be under- 
stood as wishing by this enumeration of evils to abate, in the 
slightest degree, the proper enthusiasm for physical exercise as 
a good thing. The direct effects are good. Certain of the 
indirect effects are bad. This does not discredit the good, but 
it cautions us to discover the limits, the boundaries, within 
which exercise is safe. It causes us to realize the importance of 
measure in all that relates to life or to the vital forces. Measure 
or temperance, in the sense of reasonable self-restraint, was the 
chief idea that the Greeks discovered as the guide for their edu- 
cation ; and the Greek education was the only education which 
has ever existed that made physical culture an end instead 
of a means. 

There must be measure or temperance in eating and drink- 
ing ; temperance in work, temperance in rest, temperance in 
play or recreation; temperance in mental labor, temperance in 
physical labor. There must be proportion and harmony in 
these matters, because each function of our bodies is in some 
way dependent on the other functions and limited through them, 
The exercise of one function affects other functions and is, in 
turn, affected by them. The true balance or harmony sought is 
the state of healthful action wherein the functions of the lower 
activities are such as to afford a maximum of assistance to the 
higher activities. The body should assist the mind. It should 
afford nervous energy in the largest amount and in the form of 
a most enduring supply for man’s spiritual needs. 

It is well known that physical exercise affects directly the 
muscular system, and that the muscular system is not all of the 
body, nor, indeed, itself directly the generator of what I have 
called nervous energy. There is a nutritive process of diges- 
tion, and a distributive process of circulation through the heart 
and lungs and liver; the two forming a building-up function 
which restores, repairs and increases the organism and removes 
the waste. There is, besides, a nervous organism which re- 
ceives impressions from without and conveys impulses that 
react on the environment. 

Physical training, as we understand it, deals directly and 
chiefly with the muscular system and with that part of the ~ 
nervous system which conveys impulses from the brain out- 
ward through the limbs to the environment. Physical exercise 
indirectly acts on the digestion and the circulatory system and 
on the nerves of sensation; and its relation to those other 
bodily functions is nearly or quite as important as the direct 
relation of exercise to the muscles and the acquiring of strength. 

During the first fifty years of agitation on the subject of bodily 
training, connected with the rise of Turner Societies in Germany 
and the preaching of the gospel of bodily culture as auxiliary 
to intellect and will by Spurzheim, his disciple George Combe, 
and their numerous followers, we may say, without hesitation, 
that the doctrine of physical exercise was passing through its 
stage of superstition and quackery. There was a sharp divid- 
ing line between the believers in hygiene and the old school of 
physicians, and this separation led quite naturally to dismal 
results. The doctors opposed, with blind conservatism, the 
new apostles ; and the latter justified the attitude of the former 
by a radicalism equally blind and fanatical. 

It is the glory of the present revival of physical exercise that 
it is led by educated physicians. It is a new movement of the 
highest importance, the establishment of a resident physician 
in each of our colleges as supervisor of gymnastics and record- 
ing inspector of physical development among the students. It 
means a synthesis of science with reform and the end of the 
era of quackery in hygiene. 

But it is not something that can be matured all at once. 
There is a fringe of the old fanaticism which still attaches to 
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The lungs and skin are brought into operation, and the lungs throw off large 
quantities of water, containing in solution matters which, if retained, would 
produce disease in the body. Wherever the blood is sent, changes of a 
healthful character occur. The brain and the rest of the nervous system are 
invigorated, the stomach has its powers of digestionimproved, and theliver, 
pancreas, and other organs perform their functions with more vigor. By 
want of exercise, the constituents of the food which pass into the blood are 
not oxidized, and products which produce disease are engendered. ‘The in- 
troduction of fresh supplies of oxygen induced by exercise oxidizes these 
products, and renders them harmless. All other things being the same, it 
may be laid down as a rule that those who take the most exercise in the open 
air will live longest.’’—Dr. Ray Lankaster. 


’ But the student who reads of these direct effects without, at 
the same time, carefully learning the indirect effects of diges- 
tion and sleep and mental work or worry, will almost inevita- 
bly neutralize all the good that comes from physical exercise, 

The teacher who, full of faith in calisthenic exercise, thinks 
to do away with the old-fashioned recess and to gaina positive 
benefit by physical training, will fall into frightful errors. Let 
us consider for a moment the conditions of the problem. 
Within the school the pupil is supposed to be under a severe 
strain of discipline and attention to study. Regularity, punc- 
tuality, silence, conformity to rules as to sitting or standing, 
strict self-control on the part of the pupil, and a forced atten- 
tion to his lesson or to the recitation of his fellow-pupils or to 
the explanations of the teacher—all this produces a great ten- 
- sion of physical and mental powers. If it were continued too 
long, congestion would be produced, affecting the heart or 
brain or digestive functions or some local nerve-centre. Past 
experience, noting this fact, has endeavored to avoid the dan- 
ger by establishing recess. The pupils are all dismissed from 
the school-building and removed from the school restraints for 
an interval of a few minutes. The pupil leaves the close air 
of the school-room and rushes out into the pure air, suddenly 


relieved from the cramp of muscles in sitting in a particular ' 


position on a hard seat and relieved, likewise, from the cramp 
of nervous energy that has been diverted from natural func- 
tions of digestion, circulation and secretion, and concentrated 
on the conscious processes of attention and obedience to the 
external commands of the teacher or to his own self-imposed 
industry. 

The chief use of the recess is its complete suspension of 
tension of will-power and the surrender to caprice for a brief 
interval. Any form of calisthenics or gymnastic exercise is, 
therefore, a diversion of the recess from its normal function. 
It is the substitution of one kind of tension of the will for an- 
other. The tension of the will requisite to perform properly 
the requirements of school discipline and instruction is such as 
to withdraw the nervous energy from those great centres of 
secretion and circulation, stomach, heart, kidneys, liver, 
lungs. Congestion, as before said, is easily initiated, and if 
continued will produced functional derangements connected 
with the organs of digestion and circulation. The seeds of 
indigestion, renal weakness, liver complaint, constipation, even 
of fearful scourges like Bright’s Disease, may be sown in the 
system in early years by injudicious confinement in the 
school-room. 

The great physical need of the pupil is relaxation ; the pupil 
needs to stretch his cramped muscles and send the blood in 
torrents through his limbs, which become torpid with unuse. 
The pupil is in want of fresh air and of the deep inflation of 
the lungs that exercise in the open air gives. He ought to use 
his voice, too. The reformers propose to substitute calisthen- 
ics for the purpose of supplying all these wants. They will 
throw open the windows and let in fresh air; they will havea 
system of well-devised movements which will give the needed 
circulation of the blood, etc. 

Calisthenic exercise serves a good place in the school-room, 
but its most important function is not a physiological one. It 
is true that the blood is caused to circulate more vigorously 
through the limbs and those parts of the body that have be- 
come partly torpid with sitting or standing still. But the chief 
demand upon the pupil in calisthenics is a requirement of him 
to strain his attention and exercise his will. It is a will-train- 
ing to a greater extent than a physiological training. The great 
distinction between work and play is thisone: In play, the mind 
is spontaneous, governed entirely by its own individuality ; 


in work, the will-power is exercised to conform its individuality 
to some externally prescribed course of action. Calisthenic 
exercise is severe work, and not by any means a relaxation. 
But the child needs relaxation, and not merely a change of 
work, although the change is of some benefit. Exercise of the 
limbs, in accordance with a prescribed formula, is not the 
thing that nature requires. 

What has the child been doing? Consider it again: He has 
been exercising his will in the four directions of self-control : 
To be regular, punctual, silent and industrious, now giving his 
attention to the mastery ofsome subject by himself, and anon, 
following with alertness and critical acumen the recitation of 
some fellow-pupil, or some explanation or direction by the 
teacher. Calisthenics does not afford relief to the will-power. 
We have seen that all exercise of the will in the act of fixed 
and unremitting attention has a powerful influence over the 
digestive, circulatory and secretory functions of the body. 
This influence, if not intermitted, will. cause derangement of 
these functions. A run in the open air, a saunter at will, or a 
vigorous game with one’s fellows, free from restraint or author- 
ity—any exercise, in short, of the spontaneous choice of the 
pupil, will give this desirable relief to the heart, the stomach, .- 
the glands, and the ganglia. 

Our medical advisers who supervise gymnastic exercises are 
in process of correcting the evils and extending the benefits of 
physical education. Their best service is to be along the line 
of enlightening the student who is on the verge or beyond the 
verge of nervous prostration how to build anew his nerves. 
For they will teach him the function of sleep and amusement ; 
of rest before and after meals; of the danger of following a 
mental strain of the will by another strain of the will directed to 
the muscles ; of the danger of exercise late at night ; of the dan- 
ger of tobacco and alcoholic liquors. We shall have science 
instead of quackery. And in the anticipation of the arrival of 
all these good things, allow me to congratulate you on being 
the pioneers of the better, the new physical education. 
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DELSARTIANA. 


l. 
Mme. Géraldy in her Paris Home Tells of her Visit to Amertca. 


ee my lace parasol rolled up very tightly and an expres- 
sion of stern resolution upon my usually placid counte- 
nance, I sallied bravely forth to interview Mme. Marie Géral- 
dy, the daughter of the celebrated professor, on her impres- 
sions of America and of the American exponents ofher father’s 
method. 
Now, beit known that it requires some resolution to interview 
French notabilities. In the first place, Franco-American cor- 
respondents, as a rule, never interview anyone, and are rather 
puzzled how to set about it; and when the New York 
Herald first started the custom, the celebrities who were care- 
fully interviewed by the enterprising and ubiquitous reporter 
had an unpleasant way of solemnly denying every word of 
what had been published. Now, occasionally the average re- 
porter may be inaccurate ; but, on the other hand, the French, 
as a nation, have a talent which amounts to genius for telling 
the most enormous fibs with an expression of the most heaven- 
ly innocence. (Other nations tell quite as big fibs, but have not 
yet assimilated the innocent expression.) Therefore, the read- 
ing public, for a long time, was perplexed as to whether the re- 
porter had been mistaken or the celebrity was telling an un- 
blushing falsehood. However, the enterprising American 
sheet, after having dreadfully injured the Parisian climate by 
its weather reports, atoned forits wickedness in that respect by 
enriching the French language with a new word, namely, “in- 
terviewer.” 

. Therefore, pondering all these things in my mind, I took 
heart of grace, and boldly ascended the winding stair that led 
to the cheerful little apartment inhabited by Mme. Géraldy, her 
husband, four pretty children, and a big black poodle. The 
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lady, dressed simply in perfectly fitting black, received me 
with the very greatest cordiality. She has a splendidly ex- 
pressive tragic face, and looks as though destiny had intended 
her for a great tragedienne. 

My Yankee origin immediately betrayed itself under my Pa- 
risian veneer when I led off proceedings by the time-honored 
question, which every American always puts to every intelli- 
gent if travelled foreigner he meets, namely, ‘‘What did you 
think of America?” 

“I liked it past all expression,” was the prompt reply. ‘‘I 
met with the greatest kindness from all, and my two months’ 
stay has been enshrined in my memory as one of the most 
pleasant experiences of my life. In the first place, it was a 
source of the greatest pride to me that the name and memory 
of the father whom I adored, and who, I grieve to say, is ut- 
terly forgotten in the land of his birth, should beso firmly root- 
edin the hearts of the American people. It repaid me for the 
tremendous effort 1 had made in leaving my home and my 
family to go on that terrible journey, of which you Americans 
think so little, but which is so appalling to the ideas of a Pari- 
sian. Of course, now that I have crossed the Atlantic once, I 
no longer dread the voyage so much; though I confess that I 
havea very uncomfortably vivid recollection of sea-sickness, 
a malady whose absurdity does not redeem it from inflicting 
abject though happily temporary misery on the sufferer. Igave 
very many courses of lessons, and gave numerous lectures as 
well, in the United States ; but of course it is impossible to say 
that during my two months’ stay I was able to turn out even 
one finished pupil. My stay was too short to do more 
than teach the rudiments of my father’s system, even though 
my pupils were both earnest and intelligent.” 

Now, in the course of my stay in America, I had come 
across various fruits of the Delsarte System, and it had struck 
me forcibly that those who had talent had retained it in spite 
of their teaching, and had not acquired it by instruction. At this 
point I, therefore, with an irrepressible smile over some intense- 
ly comical reminiscences, put a plain and straightforward 
question: 

‘«Madame, to my Parisian and probably Philistine mind, it 
did not appear to me that the professors of the so-called Del- 
sarte System in the United States either fully comprehended or 
accurately carried out your illustrious father’s ideas as he had 
originally formed them. This I inferred from the absolutely un- 
French (if I may use the term) nature of the instruction given. 
Was I mistaken ?” 

Her fine face clouded, and she looked decidedly distressed. 

“Itis very difficult for me to answer,” she said, slowly. ‘‘I 
met with such great kindness in America, and everyone was so 
willing and anxious to correct any errors into which they might 
have fallen, that it seems ungracious to say what I think. One 
young lady, however, I confess, fairly staggered me. She 
came to ask me to hear her, as she was considered an adept 
in my father’s system. She was about to go upon the stage, 
and informed me that she had mastered every detail of Delsar- 
tian expression, except as regarded facial expression! Now, 
to my finite mind, it seems that the first requisite for acting is 
a thoroughly mobile and well trained countenance. Well, my 
aspirant arrayed herself in the inevitable Greek costume, as, 
‘for some mystic reason which I have not yet mastered, the 
Greek costume seems to be part of the Delsarte System. My 
father prescribed classic costumes only for classic plays, yet 
everyone seemed utterly amazed to see that I wore ordinary 
attire, and did not thinkit necessary to pose as a Greek statue 
whenever I gave a lesson. Having made herself extremely 
classic in attire, the young lady proved to my satisfaction that 
she knew how to wave her arms in graceful cadence, and even 
to apparently disjoint her wrists in time to slow music. It was 
really a most interesting exhibition. Oddly enough, no one 
seems to realize, however, that gymnastics are not necessarily 
art, and that any little ballet-girl at the opera can disjoint her- 
self and wave her arms and legs with perfect grace. Unhappi- 
ly, through transmission my father’s system has lost much of 
its significance. It would be more accurate to speak of the 
‘Russell method,’ or the ‘Thompson method;’ for my father 


certainly never contemplated oddness of attire or gymnastics | 


as the chief points of his system. However, it must be said 
that it is hard to transmit impressions in print. Iam myself 
preparing abook on my father’s system, but. whether I shall be 
able to make myself distinctly understood on paper is a ques- 
tion that only the public can solve.” 

“Can you give me any account of your American friends ?” 

“Oh!” quoth the lady, briskly, “my friends are legion over 
there, and if I published a list of those who were kind to me it 
would filla volume. I owe an exceeding debt of gratitude, 
however, to Mr. Franklin Sargent, for his unvarying courtesy 
and untiring kindness to me. While in New York I was the 
guest of Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer, and in Philadelphia of Miss 
Emily Sartain. By both tnose ladies I was treated with the 
kindness they might have shown a dearly loved sister. I can 
never repay them for their thoughtful affection. The pupils of 
a Class I held in New York gave me a beautiful silver medal 
with a most flattering inscription. But I could multiply names 
and instances of goodness. No,I cannot single out any one 
of my pupils formention. Remember how short a time I had 
to work there. I never had more earnestly and vividly intelli- 
gent pupils; but when I return they may have forgotten all I 
had time to teach them. After my second visit 1 can speak 
more authoritatively of my impressions.” 

At this moment the four pretty children and the poodle con- 
trived to heap themselves up in an, apparently inextricable . 
mass on the floor, sol took my leave, with many thanks to 
Mme. Géraldy for her patience and courtesy, and left herto dis- 
entangle her offspring and her pet in peace and quietness. 

Here endeth the first interview I ever perpetrated, and from 
this day henceforward, it shall come to pass that my natural 
Parisian shyness shall be tempered by a dash of American au- 
dacity. NETTIE HOOPER. 


ll. 
Interview with Mme. Géraldy in New York. 


[| an interview between Mme. Marie Géraldy and the editor of 

this magazine the Madame expressed her regret that, 
although her father, Francois Delsarte, is so very well known 
in America, her mother, the late Mme. Delsarte, is seldom 
mentioned. The latter was an artist and a musician of 
unusual merit. At eleven years of age she won the first 
prize at the Conservatoire, and was for twelve years a pro- 
fessor in the same institution. She was associated with 
her husband in all his musical labors, and he would never 
sing except to her accompaniment. Her codperation in the 
various branches of his art-work was invaluable to him. 
When asked to write a sketch for the readers of WERNER’s 
Voice MacazineE of the talented mother for whose recent loss 
she is stillin mourning, Mme. Géraldy consented to do so, con- 
sidering it a duty of love. 

Mme. Géraldy was deeply gratified at the esteem in which 
her father’s work is held in this country, and at the number of 
books published in regard to his system. At the same time 
she was surprised that his work in music, which was by no 
means inconsiderable. had not been more discussed. He 
originated a complete method in vocal music, which fact seems 
to have been overlooked, even by his warmest admirers in 
America. On the other hand, she found that much of. what is 
called, in this country, the Delsarte method, was quite new to 
her, the daughter of him whose 45 years of original research have 
wrought so radical a change in the treatment of elocutionary 
art. Inspeaking of the illustrations in one of the books on her 
father’s system of expression, she remarked that the attitudes 
of the head were good, but regretted that the facial expression 
should be so unutterably ugly. In the cuts of the upper lid and 
brow, several of the combinations are wrongly named. 

When some mention was made of M. l’Abbé Delaumosne, 


| she said that his book was an expression of love for his dead 


friend; that, while he was not a particularly brilliant or erudite 
man, he was a devoted admirer and pupil of Delsarte, and also 
a firm friend of the family, whom he thought to please by his 
work. As for Mme. Angelique Arnaud, she was, in Mme. Gé- ~ 
raldy'’s own words, “um vrai bas bleu,” —an author of real distinc- 
tion, and one who thoroughly understood, in all its phases, the 
immense scope of Delsarte’s life-work. 
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When asked what had suggested to her the idea of coming to 
this country, she related the following incident: An American, 
who had been a pupil of her father’s, particularly wished her to 
sing one of her father’s songs into a phonograph; and having 
gained her consent—she considering it only an amusing exper- 
iment,—he set about finding a phonograph in Paris. At last 
he found one at Erard’s, the celebrated piano-manufacturer; 
but on the day on which it was to have been used, it was found 
to be out of order. Nothing daunted, the indefatigable Ameri- 
can proceeded to find another: and M. Eiffel, the builder of the im- 
mense tower that bears his name, was found to possess a pho- 
nograph which he agreed to loan for the occasion. By this 
time, it had occurred to Mme. Géraldy thatif, as her friend told 
her, the American public wouldbe eager to hear her father’s 
songs even from a phonograph, how much more would they 
enjoy hearing them sung by herself, his daughter and pupil ! 
And it was this incident that first prompted her to come to this 
country. 

Her management in New York advised her not to sing, as 
what was especially desired was to see the Delsarte System of 
pantomime practically illustrated by herself. This course may 
have been expedient so far as New York is concerned; but in 
Pittsburgh, under different management, her songs fairly 
carried away the audience, and one of them was encored 
eleven times—a proof not only of the talent but also of the 
amazing good-nature of the singer. 

As for America, Mme. Géraldy said that much as she ad- 
mires the country, she likes the people better. She meta most 
cordial reception in Philadelphia, owing largely to the enthusi- 
astic support of Miss Emily Sartain, well known as the head of 
the Academy of Design in that city. Boston, on the con- 
trary, was very cold, and did not open the way to her—an omis- 
sion which we doubt not will be remedied on the occasion of 
her next visit. oe We 


lil. 
*< Delsarte and His Work.” 

[The following report of Dr. D. A, Sargent’s remarks should be added to 
the discussion on ‘‘ Delsarte and His Work,’”’ which occurred at the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Physical Education, at its Philadel- 
phia meeting, a report of which was given in the May No. of this magazine. 
The part now printed below should follow directly after Col. F. W. Parker’s 
remarks ending ‘‘he is imposing on you if he calls it Delsarte.’’—Ep1Tor.] 
| THINK I can say a few words to relieve our friends the Del- 

sartians and those more intimately associated with physical 
training. The exception that we taketo the Delsaite System 
as a system of physical training is that it issimply an anomaly. 
It is not a system of physical training, and youcannot make it 
soany way. Our friends the Swedes are either fundamentally 
wrong or our friends the Delsartians are. They are diametri- 
cally opposed. If the Swedish System is a system of physical 
training, designed to bring out bodily vigor, then the system of 
Delsarte exercises is designed, | was going to say, to do the 
opposite. Iwill give you an illustration. The whole theory 
of the Swedish System is based upon the action largely of antag- 
onsitic muscles and the response of the joints to the increased 
leverage obtained by different positions of the body. IfI should 
ask a class to step forward and take this fencing-position [7//us- 
traiing|, without giving them any special instruction, the most 
of them would doit in the easiest way, especially if taught ac- 
cording to Delsarte. They would bend the knee and drag the 
leg in returning to position. “Why? Because it is easy. We 
naturally do those things which are easiestto do. That is econ- 
omy of time. On the contrary, if I should ask a class to step 
forward thathad been trained in Swedish gymnastics, they 
would do it in this way [##lustratng|. There is force in the ac- 
tion, and forcible muscular effort is necessary to draw the 
leg back, twice as much, perhaps, as when we bend the knee 
and drag theleg. There is, then, a radical difference between 
the two systems. 

In order to get any benefit from exercise you must make mus- 
cular exertion. It is impossible to get mental strength without 
mental exercise. We have even introduced mathematics and 
Greek into our colleges for women. Why? Simply because 
women’s minds are susceptible to the same influences that 
train men’s minds; and by struggling with these intellectual 
problems, they gain intellectual power. That is the way we 
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undertake to gain physical power. The story of the Garden of 
Eden has to give way to modern theory. The modern theory 
is that we arethe outcome of struggle. Every one of us bears 
the mark in his organization of this struggle. Some anatomists 
will tell you they can almost decide by looking ata skeleton 
what the occupation has been ; by studying the tuberosities, the 
relative size of the different bones and processes, what the 
muscular effort has been on the part of the individual, 

For a personto try to gain muscular strength without mak- 
ing any muscular exertion is perfectly absurd. It is a question 
of the economical expenditure of one pound with a view of 
getting back an equivalent in some other form, which may 
be stored up and used at another time. There are cases 
where it is necessary to husband resources. There are 
people who have to get on with a very small expenditure 
and spend but little. There are others who have the same 
amount of means, but they expend it in such a way that 
they get an increased amount of capital. So it is with the 
energy we expend. We gain the energy which we put forth. 
The lady who gave that excellent paper on Delsarte’s phi- 
losophy told us as much. In order to be courageous we 
must do courageous acts. In order to get agility we must 
act with agility. In order to get grace we must act with 
grace. What does that mean? Does it mean that we are 
simply. to practice graceful exercises? Grace is the outcome 
ofconsummate strength. Grace and ease always imply strength. 
It may not be the strength of a Hercules, but it is an increased 
amount as compared with the amount of resistance to be over- 
come. What we try to do is to put forth energy, to break down 
tissue, to expend energy thatit may come back to us. 

With regard to this law of opposition; it is a very natural 
thing, and may beaccounted for by anatomicallaws. Every 
muscle, every group of muscles, hasits antagonistic group. If 
one group is too much exercised it has a tendency to contract. 
Take the blacksmith’s arm. The arm is hard. The way to 
overcome that is to relax it. If you should over-exercise the 
antagonistic muscles, what would be the result? Immobility; 
the arm would be held rigid. That is a difficulty we get with 
a good many athletes, a condition that is termed “muscle bound,” 
and a great many Delsartists gethold of them, too, and make 
them a typical illustration of the effect of muscular work. 

Mr. F. H. Sarcent: I feel very grateful to Dr. Sargent for ex- 
plaining the differences between the Delsarte and the appar- 
ently opposite school. I would like to ask if there isn’t a ten- 
dency to lighter and lighter gymnastics. 

Dr. SarcenT: That is true in one sense and in another it is 
not true. It isonly within the last three or four years, certainly 
five, that women have done anything in this country in the 
way of heavy gymnastics. I didn’t introduce anything of that 
sort in my school, which has been in existence ten years, till 
within five years. Since then, among acertain class of women 
these exercises have become very popular, and certain women 
show a great deal of proficiency in doing muscular feats. And 
there is no reason why they should not. They have exactly 
the same muscles, and they develop inthe same way. Any- 
one whosays to the contrary admits that he does not know 
anatomy. 

Quxstion: Are you fully satisfiedt hat the stiff muscles can 
be made pliable? 

Dr. Sarcent: We use the Delsarte System for that. We use 
it for young men who have been put to work too young, andit is 
very serviceablethere. Itis very essential to have the muscles 
elastic. We sometimes have young men vigorous enough to 
represent the University crew, but we have difficulty with them 
in getting them to relax their wrists for feathering the oar. We 
also have difficulty in fencing and boxing in regard to the 
antagonistic muscles. The difference between those who do a 
thing gracefully and those who do not, is in the power of 
relaxing the muscles. Women have muscles more relaxed than 
men. Take the facility with which women will stoop down and 
touch the toes without bending the knees. It may be said that 
this is because women’s legs are shorter, but it is also due to 
the fact that their muscles are more relaxed. Women can kick 
proportionately higher than men, for the same reason, There- 
fore, our women need exercises that will give them /one, not 
relaxing exercises, 
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1V- 
Evolution of a Delsarte Class. 


Dedicated to Miss B. E. Florence, with the sympathy of One Who Was In It. 


HIS era in the world’s development is a decidedly athletic one. 
The long neglected human body has thundered forth its 
declaration of rights, shaken the slumbering old world vigor- 
ously till it sat up, rubbedits sleepy eyes, and began to think there 
was something in it. The result was astounding: Legs—big, 
little, medium—developed an astounding aptitude for running, 
leaping, kicking, jumping, hopping, and numerous other ‘‘ings;” 
arms scampered here, there, up, down, in, out, in a helter- 
skelter sort of a way; chests burst all waistcoats in a vain en- 
deavor to make a stir in the world ; muscles assumed astound- 
ing proportions, and fists counted for more than college degrees. 
In fact, so tempestuous was the whirlwind, that at last even 
Philadelphia looked around mildly toinquire what ail the fuss 
was about, and after a proper amount of caution allowed her- 
self to be caught up in it. 

Meanwhile, in eight different parts of the city dwelt eight 
minds with but a single thought, eight hearts that beat as one. 
Eight bodies had longed to burst their imprisonment and be- 
come as harmoniousas a wise Creator had designed them to be, 
and oh, ye Fates! is there none to hear their cry of despair? 
Yes, comes the glad reply. One of these kindred spirits, through 
some wise provision of Providence, had meta Being, by name 
Miss B. E. Florence, whose every movement—even to the 
creaking of a joint—appeared to be crystallized mind, so har- 
moniously did the body coéxist with the mind. With her for 
an inspiration, the aspirant drew these variously scattered sis- 
ters into the fold, and, Miss Florence promising to bea _ faith- 
ful shepherd to the flock, the work of rejuvenation was begun. 

Thus, one Thursday afternoon, as the sun was sinking be- 
hind the housetops (perhaps from embarrassment), the Eight 
assembled to be initiated into the mysteries of Delsartian art. 
For one hour a soft voice bade the stubborn muscles to poise, 
2, 3,4 (which they couldn’t); to bend, 2, 3, 4 which they 
wouldn’t); to reach, 2, 3, 4 (in which they failed); to twist, 2, 
3,4 (at which they quailed). Ever and anon a faint giggle 
was borne upon the air, while the offender tried to look as 1fshe 
didn’t. Then the voice commanded, ‘‘Now, for the fight !” 
Oh, ye gods and little fishes, how we did fight! 


‘“«Wesank, we rose, we lived, we moved, 
And for the fight struck out, 

The frightened air vibrated sore, 
With many an awful shout.” 


The Shepherd then closed the event by saying we would 
please study ‘‘Young Lochinvar” for thenext time. O poor, 
long-suffering Lochinvar! Fain would! erect amonument to 
your memory, penetrating into the very bowels of the earth, 
where the little imps of darkness laugh in their fiendish glee at 
your sorrows, and upward to the topmost of heaven's blue 
dome, where the winged angels can wash its pinnacle with their 
pitying tears. How often, oh, how often have you—wedged 
between the wall and piano of that familiar room—been sent 
over the brakes and stones till they must have been worn 
quite hollow; so -many times did you enter that hall that the 

-very footprints must still be imbedded in its portals; so many 
cups of wine did you quaff that I marvel me much you didn’t 
steal the wrong maiden; so often did you rehearse throwing 
Fair Ellen to the saddle and galloping off that I] wonder not at 
your final success! Weéraced and we chased you till in de- 
spair we bade youa final adieu. eguiescat mm pace. 

So the Eight labor away with more perspiration than inspi- 
ration. Yes, that tall one with crimpy black hair and her chin 
thrown into the air is Miss Wills. It is with tears in my eyes 
and a feeling of profound pity that I tell you she is supervising 
principal of a public school nearby; she accepted the position on 
the principle that ‘it is better to wear outthan to rust out.” 
That way shehad of thundering forth her words through her see 
teeth was the result ofa habit formed in the above capacity. She 
used to scare the boys into thinkingshe meant what she said, in 
that way. Nowshe allows her chest tomanage her, and conde- 
scends to show us herforehead at times. Her voice is addressed 


to the earth, not the sky, while her throat has been dismissed 
from further service. 

See that red-cheeked brown-eyed one? Her name is Dow- 
ling, and she’s a consummate fraud. In repose, her face has a 
very earnest expression, an almost anxious one, as if she carried 
the woes of each individual in this suffering mass upon her own | 
shoulders ; but, bless you, she doesn’t! She’s a most notori- 
ous giggler, and has been known to snicker during the most 
stirring scenes. She had the habit of getting things mixed up, 
as, ‘‘he threw off the wine and he quaffed down the cup,” or, 
“one word on her hand and one touch in her ear,” etc. That 
sing-songy habit, too, is quiteimproved ; she used to make us 
too conscious that the lines rhymed on the end, but that’s pass- 
ing into oblivion. 

That one with the benevolent forehead is Miss Dent. I tes- 
tify most solemnly that when young she swallowed a poker, 
which accounts for that rigid and unbending aspect. Nature 
failed to give her enough mouth, and she keeps her voice hid- 
den way back somewhere, and doesn’t know enough to bring 
it out on proper occasions. Her efforts to overcome the de- 
fect are laudable, and perhaps in time she may make herself 
heard. 

That one near the easel, Miss Kerry, is improving. She was 
unfortunate enough to be sick once, and her voice likes to de- 
sert at fighting times ; but vigorous chest measures bring it to 
terms. It hasn’t reported off duty for some time. 

That sweet-faced girl opposite? That’s Miss Wagner, and her 
voice isas musicalas her name. She doesn’t like to give her 
hands and arms any liberty, so the poor things squirm around 
helplessly ; but they'll fall into line sometimeand know what 
to do with themselves. 

That tall girl with the short, curly hair is Miss Rose. She 
holds latent germs of power, but is just at that awkward age 
when her hands and feet know not where to find a place of rest. 
That look of pain you saw on Miss Florence’s face justnow was 
caused by Rose tramping on her toe while resuming her seat. 

That Madonna-faced girlis her sister Louise. She steps for- 
ward with a dogged resolution to say what she has to say and 
bedone withit. It makes one think agonizingly: “If some- 
one would only stick her with a pin, whatareliefit would be to 
see her jump!” But someone doesn’t ; so she comes back dog- 
gedly, sits down, thinking, “I’ve gone and done it now.” 

That’s all. Thus endeth—another one? Oh—h, that short, 
fat one! She’s a nonentity noted for being particularly solemn 
on all occasions, especially during the Delsarte class. 

A MEMBER. 


V. 
Mme. Géraldy's Singing. 


jak an interview between Mme. Géraldy and the editor of — 

this magazine Mr. Sumner Salter was present, and played 
the accompaniments while Mme. Géraldy sang some of Del- 
sarte’s songs. Mr. Salter gives the following report: 

‘Mme. Géraldy’s voice isa mezzo. Ilike her style better than 
Ilike her method, which is peculiarly French—a style better 
adapted to a certain kind of French song than to any other. 
Her tones are thin and hard, not mellow. I believe this is char- 
acteristic of most French singers. Mme. Géraldy is artistic in 
her singing ; nevertheless, I do not think that she gives all the 
expression to the songs that they are capable of, nor as much 
as she might give if her voice had been developed by a differ- 
ent method. I know of no American singer with whom I can 
compare her. In my opinion she is not what may be called a 
great singer. It seems to me that she is a product, at least a 
specimen of a close pupil, of her father’s method. The songs 
she sang were of the French chanson or German Lied style. The 
third one of the series was in D, a sort of a romance and quite 
pretty, but I liked the first song best of all. It was the story 
of two flowers, daintily told. The songs were of a high class 
order, thoroughly correct in composition, but they would lose 
very much were they to be’translated. They should be left in 
French and used more for study-pieces and for parlor concerts. 
They are not specially dramatic, and are not at all likely to 
become popular. 
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Vou. AV. NEW YORK, AUGUST, 1892. No. 8. 
P RO G E E D | N aS you are welcome to allof the scenes of its great activity, and whatever it af- 
fords in literary, social and, I may say, political enjoyment. You are cer- 


OF THE tainly welcome, ladies and gentlemen, to all youcan find here of the educa- 
tional. Ispeak in behalf of myself and my associates, and I want to ex- 


FIRST NATIONAL CONVENTION OF PUBLIC READERS | Press my regrets, since you are the body that you are, that the public 


schools of the city are just now in their closing exercises of the year; other- 

AND TEACHERS OF ELOCUTION, wise, I should invite you, in your spare hours, to visit every public school 

. r in the city, some three hundred in number, to see the condition in which 

Held at Columbia College, New Pork, June 27th to July 2d, 1892. you find them, particularly as regards the science, the elaboration of which 


you are engaged in from day to day. 


Reported Expressly for WERNER’S VOICE MAGAZINE. ««T am exceedingly glad to know that the public readers and teachers of 
f f ae P elocution of America have undertaken what they should have done (if you 
(Copyrighted, 1892, by Edgar S. Werner. All rights reserved.) will excuse me for judging) longsince. Indeed, I mightsay that the move- 


jhe First National Convention of Public Readers and Teachers of Elocu- ment which you have here started was justified twenty-five years ago. 
tion was opened at 2 0’clock p. m., Monday, June 24, ‘with Mr. F. F. Had this been done, you would now be astrong body, firmly knit together. 
Mackay in the chair. . The time has come when we have cooperation in every direction, and when 

strength is desired there must be guilds. When I say guilds I mean in the 


Chairman Mackay’s Opening Remarks: sense of codperation. It is a fact that in all intelligent communities wher- 


“Ladies and Gentlemen; Members and Associate Members of the First Na- a a a aew aggregation Me Le ae enate teechere of oa 
tional Convention of Public Readers and Teachers of Elocution: You are as- ion, who have influence over edutelion pel CO oe ats 


? oa é A so, why not organize into a body which shall have its annual gatherings, at 
sembled here to-day at the call of your Executive Committee; at the callof hich you nant interchange views asto your work ad anetheda: i will 


the committee selected from the general committee of organization appoint- 5 = 5 ar 

ed by Mr. Hannibal A. Saline) whe was the projector of this eet tend to bring your teaching to 4 highes degree of elfitiency one PDUs hey) 

You are assembled here for the purpose of considering and studying the Deere belore: : eongratulays ee Sg this eniaal otek: long \delaxecs 

science and the art of your profession. Your program embraces a great va gn towieh aes ie ened ers ape this Ree ae Z aie ie 
F see ae Sea ve ‘ ~ importance of your pro ession. recognize how farI myselt fallin no 

riety, taking in the tragic, the comic and the emotional; but the outcome of being able to speak in the right tone andamanher: 


all of it must be earnest and serious work for ourselves and for the benefit 0G P F F 3 ser 
i led : F T take it that speech isa gift of God. You are, of course, aware that 
of the public. No such undertaking as this should be commenced without there are various theories Abate the origin of our speaking. Ghana getheni 


first asking the aid and direction of the Supreme Power. Therefore. we F F : Sate the 1 
have invited to be with us on this occasion one of the most eminent divines, es ieee pereety Pg Pa ine pies nits ye 
’ ? > 


He RE Rev. Bishop fotter.”” vowel-sound e. On getting older, the baby was-shown a beautiful land- 
; i f , a) scape, andit uttered the exclamation ah, There are various theories as to 
Right Rev. Bishop Henry C. Potter's Prayer. ere st of the vowel-sounds, but I believe it does not go so far as to tell 


“Almighty and beloved Father, our Creator, who art wont to give to us __ the origin of the consonants. ‘The Italian theory of the origin of the spoken 
more than we deserve, wecome to,ask Thee to pour down Thy blessing language is that it was made up by a convention of learned societies which 
upon these Thy servants here in Thy presence. Grant unto them Thy- met for the purpose. Now, whatever may be the correct theory, one thing 
heavenly benediction. Thou hast given us the powers with which we are js certain—we speak. But without further discussion we must agree on one 
endowed. Thou hast said in Thy holy word, of the revelationsof Thy dear thing, that had not God first spoken to man, it is entirely possible that man 
son, ‘In the beginning was the word, and the word was with God, and the never would have spoken. 
word was God,’ teaching us how that incarnate word was Himself and an ‘« The problem that confronts us day by day is this : How to obtain ideas 
expression of Thy love andcare for man. 5o Thou hast given to ushuman___ to express. I find this the most difficult undertaking. It seems to me that 
speech; a word whereby we can express to one another our own love and _ the first thing of importance is to have something to say; then, to know 
brotherhood. © how to say it. I despair of being able to accomplish the second without first 
‘We biess Thee for the giftof language. We bless Thee for the language accomplishing the first. Therefore, itseems to me that every teacher in 
that has been transmitted to us, and for the marvelous organs of speech—the any branch of education, elocutionary or otherwise, should give his pupils 
organs which so many of Thy children have soimperfectly learned to use. to understand that they must cultivate their minds so that first they 
We thank Thee that in Thy providence Thou has brought this convention to may have something to say. To know one’s own mind is first, and then 
translate messages of man to man, to sing that song of songs, and to speak comes the question of how to use the mind. 
that word that tells of immortal hope, joy andgladness, whereby human «You are the representatives of an art of the highest form, and I would 
speech is able to make light the dark places. Make us grateful for this Thy have been exceedingly gratified had it been possible for you to have visited 
great gift, and make these Thy servants use them for the best inthe honor- our public schools and offered suggestions as to what is needed by them in - 
able calling to which Thou hast called them, in teaching their fellow-men the way of instruction inthis art. The one thing that now gives me con- 
how to use it. cern more than anything else is how to train these 400,000 children, between 
‘Be with them in all their deliberations; give them wisdomand kindness; the ages of five and seventeen years, who are in the public schools of this 
guide them in whatsoever they may do; lead them in the paths oftruth and city. Ido think there is a lack of artistic training, and I should have been 
righteousness, we ask in the name of Him who died for us. Amen.”’ pleased to have your suggestions. There shoul 


d be some system of instruc- 
At the conclusion of the prayer Chairman Mackay said: tion that will give to the pupils in the public schools of the United States 
‘‘ Ladies and Gentlemen: This is the first convention of its kind ever held; 


the power to bring out of a written instrument placed bee Hehe a Oe 

and as we are, very many of us, strangersin a strange city, your Executive pares y eer Se oes eg nase eraelé ta pa ae 
‘Committee has thought it best to invite Dr. John L. N. Hunt, President of our eee Sagi nao ron aiioihetnauils Apres vere ee oe 
ee ee gee ee ay Gas to children the ability to express their own thoughts extemporaneously 


Works}? : i : 
? Il as the thoughts of authors from the written page. It is something 
Hon. John L. N. Hunt's Address of Welcome. a8 ie : : 
y a a ; they will need in all stages of life. ey. ‘ 
“Ladies and Gentlemen: 1 desire, first of all, to acknowledge the compli- «J find all over the country a great lack in this matter of proper reading. 


ment shown me by your Executive Committee in giving me the opportunity Five, six, and eight year-old children are given Shakespeare to read, and 


which I now embrace, of welcoming you to our city. That means a good made to deliver it before civilized audiences. You might as well give the 
deal. You are welcome to its hospitality; you are welcome to its parks; children Arabic, JI hope you who areassembled here to-day may be able 
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to do something for the children of the publicschools through their teachers. 
Teach the teachers, and give them the incentive to give better instruction 
in the reading of the printedpage. When I hear anything read from Wendell 
Phillips I would like tosee Wendell Phillips in his majesty, with all his 
glorious sarcasm. Whatever be the subject, I would like to see the author 
pictured-and his thoughts brought out clearly. If youcan accomplish any- 
thing toward such teaching, even in the smallest degree, you will have done 
a wonderful work and something for the good of your country.” 


Chairman Mackay’s Remarks. 


‘\ Ladies and Gentlemen: At this point in your program it becomes my duty 
as temporary chairman to announce that you are not fully organized. Itis 
necessary that you elect a president, two vice-presidents, a recording sec- 
retary, a corresponding secretary, a treasurer. and various committees. 

‘Tf the outcome of this convention shall be what we anticipate, viz., the 
mutual improvement of all of us through the proper development and prac- 
tice of ideas that may be presented here, your entire Executive Committee 
will feel as if its work has been to some purpose, and that it has been of some 
use to our country; for the art of reading and of properly interpreting the 
poets and prose writers of the past and present is certainly an art to be 
highly commended, and it is highly commended in all communities where 
intelligence is great enough to appreciate the artist. Perhaps there is no 
better example in this country of proper reading than that given by your 
honorary President, Mr. James E. Murdoch, who is known throughout the 
land for his ability as a reader. 

‘«The art is constantly growing; and IJ, for one, have great hopes that 
this convention will be instrumental in placing elocution where it belongs, 
ona footing with other arts and sciences, and that'there shall no longer be 
any doubt about the meaning of the word ‘elocution’ when talked of in any 
community.”’ 


Convention Officers. 
President: F. F. MAcKAy, of New York. 
Recording Secretary: GEORGE R. PHILLIPS, of New York, 
Corresponding Secretary: R. E. Mayne, of New York. 
Treasurer: THOMAS C. TRUEBLOOD, of Michigan. 


Vice-Presidents: / 


California.—MiIss MARGARET WARD. Nebraska.—Mkrs. L. N. CRONKHITE. 
Connecticut.—_REV. FRANcIs T. Rus- New Jersey.—Mrs. ELLA SKINNER 


SELL, BATES. 
District of Columbia.—A. MELVILLE New York.—Mrs. ANNA RANDALL 
BELL, DIEHL, 


North Carolina,—Mrs. BEULAH SMITH. 

Ohio. —MiIss Lity HOLLINGSHEAD. 

Pennsylvania.—Mrs. J. W. SHOE- 
MAKER. 

Tennessee.—A. H. MERRILL. 

Texas.—MIss MIRIAM NELKE, 

Vermont.—C. M. RUSSELL. 


Florida.—A. M, TayLor. 
Tlinois.—Mrs. LauRA J. TISDALE. 
Indiana —T. J. McAvoy. 
Kentucky.—Miss Iva M. BLAYDEs. 
Maine.—W. S. BATTISs. 
Maryland.—Mrs. M. L. GADDEss. 
Massachusetts.—Mrs. NELLA BROWN 


POND. Virginia.—L. R. HAMBERLIN. 
Michigan.—Mrs. EDNA CHAFFEE W. Virginia.—Mrs. Cora W. ALForD, 
NOBLE. Wisconsin.—D. B. FRANKENBERGER, 


Wyoming.—F. B. Halcur. 
Canada. —S. H. CLARK. 
Nova Scotia.—H. N.SHAw, 


Minnesota.—EmMMA L. WETHERELL. 
Mississippi.—FRANK H. FENNO. 
Missouri.—ROBERT I. FULTON. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 28. 


The session opened with apaperon ‘Vocal Culture,’”” by Mr. James E. 
Murdoch, read by his granddaughter and pupil, Miss Lily Hollingshead. 
(See page 220.) Discussed by Miss Cora M. Wheeler and Dr. Thwing. 

Mr. T. C. Trueblood then read a paper on ‘‘The Rush System.’’ (See 
page 234.) Discussion was opened by Mr. S. H. Clark, 

The afternoon session opened with a paper by Mr. F. Townsend South- 
wick, on ‘‘Psychology and Expression.’’ Discussed by Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
Conner, Messrs. McAvoy, Clark and Chase. 

President Mackay appointed as a committee on permanent organization : 
Hannibal A. Williams, T. C. Trueblood, E. P. Thwing, Elsie M. Wilbor, 
Mrs. Edna Chaffee Noble, and H. M. Soper. 

The evening session was omitted to allow members of the convention to 
attend the reception given by WERNER’S VOICE MAGAZINE. For account of 
the reception see elsewhere in this issue. 


” 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29. 


The convention was opened with a paper by Mr. Nelson Wheatcroft, on 
“Elements of Elocution as Applied to Stage Art.’’ Discussed by Messrs. 
Ayres, Trueblood and Pinkley. 

President F, F. Mackay read a paper on ‘‘ Passion and the Emotions.”’ 
Discussed by Mr. Mayne and Mrs. Webb. 

The afternoon session opened with a paper by Mr. Robert I, Fulton, on 
‘“©A New Conception of Action.” Discussed by Mr. Merrill and Miss 
Wheeler. 

Mr. WILLIAMS: ‘‘ Many of the members of this convention are no doubt 
aware of the fact that several years ago an effort was made by the Editor of 
the Voice MAGAZINE, Mr. Edgar S. Werner, to form an organization of the 
public readers and teachers of elocution in the country. Despite the fact 
that the effort was unsuccessful, his belief that great good would follow or- 
ganization has never changed; so when, at the inception of this second and 
more aggressive movement, he was approached, his offer of support and co. 


operation was spontaneous and hearty. During these many weeks of tedi- 
ous preparation he. together with the other members of the various commit- 
tees, did his full duty, ; 

“Last evening, at the Hotel Brunswick, we were his guests. By his thought- 
fulness and exceptional liberality the members of this convention, to the 
number of several hundred, were entertained in a most elegant and elabo- 
rate manner. This splendid reception forms the special brilliant feature of 
the convention, and, Mr. Chairman, I therefore move that the convention 
assure Mr. Werner ofits full appreciation of his courtesy, and.extend to him 
its heartiest thanks for his large and generous hospitality.’’? Carried unani- 
mously. 

The evening session was devoted to readings and music. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 30, 


In the absence of the regularly assigned ‘paper, the time was filled with 
questions and answers on topics of interest to the convention. Stammering 
was considered at length. 

In the absence of Mr. Byron W. King, Mr. Luis A. Baralt filled the time 
allotted to Mr. King’s paper with a talk on ‘‘Steps to the Artistic.” 

The afternoon session opened with a paper by Miss Mary S. Thompson, 
on “The Delsarte System.” Discussed by Messrs. Holt, Smith, Clark, 
Southwick, Trueblood; the Misses Cohen, Currier; Mrs. Diehl. 

The evening session was devoted to readings and music, with a short 
address on Art by Dean Comfort, of Syracuse. 


FRIDAY, JULY 1. 


The convention opened witha paper by Mrs. Edna Chaffee Noble, on 
‘Teaching Shakespeare.”’ Discussed by Mrs. Hoagland, Miss Fleming, 
Mr. Southwick and Mr. Clark. , 

In the absence of Mr. Wm, B. Chamberlain, who, however, sent his paper 
on ‘*The Relation of Elocution to College and University Education,’’ the 
subject was thrown open to volunteer discussion, which was participated in 
by Messrs. Fulton, Holt, Smith, Chase, Leakey, Trueblood, Lewis, Treat, 
and Miss Currier. Mr. Chamberlain’s» paper will be embodied in the 
report. 

The afternoon session opened with a paper by Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl, 
on ‘Reading in the Public Schools.’’ Discussed by the Misses Le Row, 
Myers, Stilwell, Welby, McFrancis, Thomas, Magill, Currier; Mesdames 
Alford, Gaddess, Banks, Ayres, Adams, Webb; Messrs. Hamberlin, Barbour, 
McAvoy, Mayne. 

The evening session was devoted to readings and music. 


~SATURDAY, JULY 2. 


The convention opened with a paper by Mr. George R. Phillips, on 
‘“‘Pulpit Oratory.” Discussed by the Rev. Dr. Thwing and the Rev. Dr. 
Trimmer. : 2 

Dr. Geo. F. Laidlaw read a paper, on ‘‘The Relation of Food to Emotional 
Expression.’’ Questions were asked by various members and answered by 
Dr. Laidlaw. 

Mrs. Josephine H. Cutter read a paper on ‘‘ Dictionary Study.”’ 

Mr. S. H. Clark read a paper on ‘* Aésthetic Appreciation of Literature as 
an Aid to Reading.” 

The afternoon session was devoted to a continuation of the discussion on 
Dr. Laidlaw’s paper, to the adopting ofa constitution for permanent organ- 
ization, and to the completing of unfinished business. 

The convention adjourned at 4 o'clock, to meet in Chicago for the week 
beginning June 26, 1893. 

All of the sessions were interspersed with readings and music. For list of 
recitations and vocal and instrumental selections see elsewhere in this 


_issue. 


The full papers and discussions will appear in WERNER’S VOICE MAGAZINE 
in succeeding numbers. 


For Werner's Voice Magazine. 


VO .GATS Creal ld Rate 


By JAMES E. MURDOCH. 


[Read before the Convention of Public Readers and Teachers of Elocution, New York, 
June 28, 1892, by Miss Lily Hollingshead.] 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


| FEEL very deeply the honor, as well as the responsibility, that rests upon 
me to-day, as I face this audience of earnest workers, since I am here to 
represent one who has stood before the world for more than fifty years as 
the unflinching champion for the possibilities of the voice, and who, at the 
age of eighty-one years, retains the beauty and strength of a voice that has 
moved and thrilled thousands of audiences, in its handling of every phase 
of language, from soul-stirring tragedy to mirth-provoking comedy,—from 
the stage and fromthe platform. ‘That you are in sympathy with his work 
and efforts has been clearly evidenced from the fact that you have made 
James E. Murdoch, President of the First Convention of Public Readers and 
Teachers of Elocution, and you will feel no surprise that his later eftorts 
should be, as his earlier ones were, a plea for vocal culture. The paper, 
which I shall have the pleasure of reading to you to-day, has been prepared 
from Mr. Murdoch’s writings, notes andconversation; though, in consequence 
of an almost mortal illness by which he was prostrated during the early 
part of this month, he was unable to do the actual writing of the paper. 
This is the day of schools of oratory—schools of expression—schools 
founded on the methods of Delsarte, —all of which are accomplishing gagd; 
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NEW YORK, AUGUST, 1802. 


INGERS and readers should be careful not to 
make themselves too common by appearing 
anywhere and everywhere gratuitously when- 
ever asked. No one thinks of asking a doctor to 
prescribe when he is met out at a social gathering, 
unless there be an accident, nor is a lawyer asked 
to give legal advice. Members of all other pro- 
fessions meetother people socially, but elocution- 
ists and singers and instrumentalists seem to be 
expected to part with their professional wares 
whenever they meet other people socially. If 
they would avoid this and at the same time make 
their presence desirabl., they must be qualified 
to converse upon subjects other than those direct- 
ly connected with their professions. This means 
broad, general culture, which has become a ne- 
_ cessity in these as well as in other professions. 


Wa before in the history of the elocution- 
ary profession have its interests been con- 
fided to so few personsas is now the case with 


the Board of Directors of the National Association | 
True, there must be a master- 
Vet 


itshould not be forgotten that this organization 


of Elocutionists. 
mind or masterminds in every enterprise. 


should not be made a close corporation for some 
tim: ta come, but should keep as near to the 


pulse and to the needs of teacher and pupil and * 


public reader as possible. The convention idea 
should not be lost sight of. If feasible, the or- 
ganization should be a delegated body rather than 
a close corporation. The fraternities of public 
readers and teachers of elocution need to pass 
through a simmering process before they will be 
prepared to form themselvesinto an ‘‘academy,”’ 
a ‘‘seminary,’’ a ‘college,’ a “university,’’ or 
whatever it may be called—the meaning beingan 
exclusive and close organization, controlled by a 
few persons. After a few years, when we shall 
know each other better, and when we shall have 
decided upon a standard—which we have not got 
now—then we can confer degrees, and, if thought 
advisable, form a sort of superior court or council 
and hold sessions with closed doors, There is 
danger of making a mistake in this direction, and 
we call attention to it ere itis too late. 


LOCUTIONISTS from various parts of the 
country have convened, have deliberated, 
and have formed a permanent organization. Thus 
the hopesof many earnest members of the pro- 
fession have been at last realized. It is just ten 
years ago since this magazine introduced the dis- 
cussion as to the advisability of holding a con- 
vention and of forming a national organization. 
No one is more pleased than are we at the out- 
come of the New York meeting. The mistakes 
that were made sank into insignificance when 
compared with the great good it hasaccomplished. 
It is a law that combinations among mem- 
bers of any craft are more valuable to the weak 
than to thestrong. It isalso true that such or- 
ganizations tend to encourage incompetence and 
superficiality. Without the help of fellowship 
only the fittest survive. Notwithstanding these 
drawbacks, we are sure that the good will far 
surpass the harm that will come from such a 
combination. We rejoice at it. 

The deliberations of the convention were, in 
the main, very harmonious. The only real dis- 
agreement was over the adopting of a name for 
the new organization. But the better sense of 
the members of the convention prevailed; and, 
notwithstanding the disrepute into which the 
term ‘‘elocution”’ has fallen, it was decided by a 
strong majority that the word was a proper one, 
and that it was the imperative duty of every 
member of the profession to restore the term to 
its original and proper meaning and dignity. 
Hail, then, National Association of Elocutionists! 


eee has received a black eye this i 


year. First, Mme. Géraldy dealt ita blow? 

by asserting that much of what had passed for her- 
father’s system did notoriginate with him. The) 
second blow camé from the Philadelphia conven-| 
tion of physical culturists, who seem to have 
Boe to the conclusion that Delsartism is a sort, 
‘of vagrant science or art that has little claim for) 
‘serious consideration. The chief spokesman for } 
‘the Delsarte System confessed that he was un- | 
‘able to reconcile the apparent discrepancies or to ; 
_ strengthen its weak points, and virtually surren- 
\dered, At the recent convention of elocutionists 


/ Delsartism again received a setback, because its | 


| disciples failed to present its claims and merits in 
a satisfactory and comprehensive manner. A 
call was made one day for all interested in the 
subject to hold a special meeting after the regular 
session of the convention. Perhaps 150 persons 


had anything to say! The fourth blow came 
from Mr. Steele MacKaye, in the form of Mrs. | 


ic gymnastics, were originated by Mr. MacKaye, i 


and not by Delsarte, as had been believed, he 
x ——— ie 


nee 


responded, but the meeting was a fiasco—nobody © 


MacKaye’s letter, which declared that the princi- + 
ples and exercises for harmonic poise, or zesthet-_ 


opponents of Delsartism areexulting over what 
they believe is their victory and the downfall of 
Delsartism. Mr. F. F. Mackay, for instance, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘I always said that Delsartism was a 
humbug; now we have proof of it! ”’ 

Our faith, however, in the teachings of Fran- 
gois Delsarte has not been shaken, nor are we of 
those who believe that Delsartism isan empty 
phrase and is dead. Far from it. We only re- 
gret that genuine Delsartians have not thought it 
worth their while to put forth special efforts. 
They seem to feel satisfied themselves, and are 
not particularly desirous of making converts. 

heir confidence in the system is so strong that 
hey see no danger inthe attacks made against 
it. Hopefully, they will be aroused, and will 
rake a better public presentation of the sys- 
tem. 

Just here we would call upon Mr, Steele Mac- 
Kaye to take anactive stand. He owes it to Del- 
sarte, as well as tohimself, to come out from the 
apparent indifference in which he has too long 

fremained, He will have an excellent opportunity 
‘at the 1893 meeting of the National Association of 
| Elocutionists. 
'sarte at this meeting. We urge him to do so. 
; i ee 
OUR RECEPTION. 


ee most brilliant event, socially and artistical- 
ly, connected with the First National Conven- 
tion of Public Readers and Teachers of Elucution 
was the reception given by WERNER’s VOICE 
MAGAZINE to its friends and the members of the 
convention, at the Hotel Brunswick, New York, 
Tuesday evening, June 28. The reception afford- 
ed almost the only opportunity of the week for 
the visiting teachers to become acquainted with 
one another, and to renew old friendships. Every- 
body entered into the spirit of the occasion; few 
receptions are as fortunate in the social codpera- 
tion of their guests. 

The elegant suite of parlors used for the recep- 
tion itself was filled by the several hundred 
guests, who, being nearly all in evening dress, 
made a very attractive sight. The formal recep- 
tion lasted from nine untilten o’clock, when the 
guests were ushered into the beautiful ballroom 
of the Hotel Brunswick and seated. A short but 
most artistic musical program, under the direction 
of Mr, Gustav L. Becker, was presented. Every 
one of the performers was an artist, not only in 
appearance and manner, but also in temperament 
and work. Following is the complete program: 


“Rhapsodie No. 14,” é 
Mr. Gustav L. Becker. s 

Soprano solo, Ballata from ‘‘Il Guarany,’’ A. Carlos Gomes. 

Miss Jessamine Hallenbeck. 

(a) ‘“Cavatina,”...... -.-.-Carl Bohm. 

(6) ‘‘Chiquenaude,”.........., Jean Becker. 

Miss Dora Valesca Becker. 


Piano solo, Franz Liszt 


Violin solos, 


Tenor solos (a) ‘Sally in Our Alley,”...... Henry Carey 

(b) ‘*She Wore a Wreath of Roses,” 
J. P. Knight. 

(c) ‘Little Doris,”..... -.Reginald de Koven. 
Mr. Harry Pepper. 

Harp solo, ‘‘Gitana,”..........+ bales ine sine mane Hasselmans 
Miss Edyth Le Gierce. 

Male Quartet, “Sunset i... ccec. eccmees od Vandewaler, 


Victor Baier Quartet. 
Miss Adele Becker and Mr. W. W. Lowitz, accompanists. 
Steinway Piano used. 

Mr. Gustay Becker proved himself a most con- 
scientious interpreter of the Liszt number. He 
played with spirit and intelligence, giving what 
he conceived tobe the composer’s intention, and 
- not, as do so many pianists, thrusting himself 


6 upon the attention by fantastic interpretations of 


the score. Those best able to judge of merit 
spoke in warm terms of his work. Miss Jessa- 
mine Hallenbeck, who is well known in concert 
and church work in New York, and has been a 
pupil of Mr. William Courtney, has an exquisite- 
ly smooth high soprano voice, which was heard 
to advantage in the brilliant number that she 


He should reada paper on Del- 


ee 
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gave. Miss Dora Valesca Becker has been home 
scarcely a year from Europe, where she was for 
several years under the instruction of Joachim. 
Immediately on her return, Miss Becker was en- 
gaged as solo violinist for the Edward Lloyd 
concert tour, and she accompanied the great 
English singer during his recent visit to this 
country. Herplaying is sympathetic and strong, 
her bowing being particularly excellent. Anyone 
who has heard Mr. Harry Pepper has heard, 
probably, the finest ballad singer in this country. 
Mr, Pepper’s delightful singing has been spoken 
of before in this magazine, in connection with 
his series of ballad concerts, which are a feat- 
ure of New York musical life. On the occa- 
sion of the reception he fairly took the audience 
by storm with his three songs, illustrating, as 
they did, three periods and three styles of ballad 
writing. Miss Edyth Le Gierce and her harp 
made a charming picture in white and gold. 
She is a pupil of Miss Maud Morgan, and is a 
talented girl. The Victor Baier Male Quartet 
made a very favorable impression. Their 
voices blend well, and they sing with taste and 
refinement. Every number on the program was 
heartily applauded. 

At the close of the musical treat, refreshments 
were served to the guests, who remained seated, 
and social intercourse was continued until the 
close of the reception after midnight. 

The ballroom was tastefully decorated with 
potted plants. When the curtains that concealed 
the refreshment tables at the back of the room 
were drawn, a very pretty sight was revealed. 
The tables were beautifully spread, and lighted 
with candelabra, whose lights were softened by 
colored shades. A background of marionettes, 
each performing some peculiar and amusingly 
lifelike act, added to the artistic effect, and held 
a crowd around the tables during the remainder 
of the evening. As one teacher said, they were 
a lesson in expression, and she had learned more 
than might at first be thought possible from these 
curious little figures. 

A handsome souvenir program was given to 
each guest,—a large, extra heavy, cream colored, 
bevel-edged card, bearing the date, the place, and 
the occasion of the reception, the names of the re- 
ception committee, and the musical program, 
all printed in gold. A bowofgilt cord was tied 
at the top of the card, and from the bow depend- 
eda cream silk cord and tassel, looped up so 
that the card could be hung on thearm. 

Among the guests were many well-known au- 
thors, teachers, composers, clergymen and phy- 
sicians. Letters of regret were received from 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Mrs. Mary Mapes 
Dodge, Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, Dr. Wm. A. 
Hammond, Mr. JohnS. Van Cleve, Mr. John Bur- 
roughs, the Rey. Alfred Young, Mr. Will Carle- 
ton, Miss Mary E. Wilkins, Dr. Thomas Hunter, 
Mr. Brander Matthews, Miss Jeanette Gilder, Mr. 
Clarence Clough Buel, Dr, George L. Stevens, 
Miss Edna Dean Proctor, Mrs. Elizabeth Worme- 
ley Latimer, Gen. Lew Wallace, Dr. D. A. Sar- 
gent,- Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman, Mr. 
George Riddle, Mrs, Constance Faunt Le Roy 
Runcie, Prof. James Woods Davidson, Mr. Mon- 
cure D. Conway, Miss Frances Willard, Mrs. 
Margaret Eytinge, Col. T. W. Higginson, Mrs. 
Margaret J. Preston, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, the 
Rev. Joseph Cook, and many other prominent 
persons. 


HE Lake George convention, the proceedings 

of which are outlined elsewhere in this issue, 

is one of the most important meetings of the 

year. The deprivation that the deaf undergo 

cannot be overestimated, and any effort toward 

the ameliorating of their condition should receive 

the most cordial support of philanthropist and of 
scientist. 
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CONVENTION DRIFTWOOD. . 


By Extsie M. WILBOR. 


HE convention tidal wave has receded, and the 
wanderer on the beach finds here a broken 
spar of hope, there a bit of wreckage of an aspi- 
ration, and again a pearly shell of wisdom. The 
wave has flowed and ebbed with remarkable 
gentleness, leaving the waters calm and purified. 
One important point gained is that we know 
one another better. We are no longer mere 
names, but living personalities. The names of 
A, Band C bring to mind either a quick, clear 
thinker, or one whose practice does not come up 
to his theories, or one with a charming manner. 
We know better what to expect from the profes- 
sion, to what height it has attained, and, what is 
perhaps most important, its weaknesses. For the 
convention has shown great weakness in some 
directions and uncounted strength in other di- 
rections. 

One of the weak points was the handling of the 
Delsarte question, Anti-Delsartians went away 
more confirmed than everin their disregard for 
the system. Oneof the brightest minds remarked, 
after hearing the mental pabulum offered by 
the speakers: ‘I always thought that the Delsarte 
System was merely a fad, a money-getter of the 
hour, but now I am convinced of it.’? The Del- 
sarte System is rejected by the majority of regu- 
lar physical culturists and used by the rest as an 
adjunct to the Ling, the German, and any other 
system of gymnastics; it has no place among 
voice culturists, because they say nobody knows 
how to apply it to voice, and, moreover, if it 
means the French method of voice-using, they 
don’t want it anyway. And now the elocutionists, 
instead of gaining recruits, leave their opponents 
in the fight uncertain whether the Delsarte System 
means anything at all, or whether the Delsartians 
do not mean to ‘‘give anything away.” Live 
questions were asked, but the answers were dead. 

Although the average daily attendance was not 
far from 300, the percentage that actively partici- 
pated in discussion or business was very small. 
Glancing over the report, the same names occur 
again and again, and these names are mostly 
those of men, though women were inthe great 
majority. But when it came to reciting, the women 
were ahead, sofar as numbers were concerned, 
for out of the 31 persons who thus entertained 
the convention I9 were women. 

To criticize the reciters is nota pleasant task. 
One could not help feeling that too many of them 
were unequal to their work. The conclusion 
forces itself upon us that not everybody can recite 
any more than everybody can act, paint, write, 
sing, or follow any other public career accept- 
ably. Elocutionists must come to realize the 
fact that some of them are teachers and 
not public entertainers, To acknowledge this 
fact in one’s self does not imply weakness. 
It is perfectly possible for one to be a first-class 
teacher, to know what should be done and the 
best way todo it, and-yet be unable sustainedly 
to illustrate his theories in his own person, It is 
one thing to see and correcta fault in someone 
else, and an entirely different thing to ‘‘see our- 
selves as others see us.’’ A teacher of wide rep- 
utation, in commenting on the recitations at the 
convention, said: ‘I could not help thinking, as 
I watched the platform, AmIas bad as others? 
Would Ido so if I were in their place? DoIcom- 
mit such grievous errors and don’t know it?” 
The very best thing that a teachercan do, if he is 
broad-minded enough to stand it, is to recite be- 
fore a number of his peers and submit to their 
criticisms, as a pupil submits to the suggestions 
of his teacher. A delicate work this, and one in 
which no personal feeling should enter, if the ob- 
jectis to be fulfilled. 

Mrs. Nella Brown Pond’s reciting was the most 
artistic atthe convention. One of the strong and 
unlooked-for effects was the sudden and maryel- 
ously subtle transition from the enraged husband, 
meditating murder, with knife raised to plunge 
into hissleeping wife’s breast, to the sweet wife 
just rousing from feigned sleep, and gazing up 
into her husband’s face with a countenance 
beaming with love and roguishness. As the hus- 
band, Mrs. Pond stood with right hand raised as 
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if to plunge the knife; as the wife, she smiled up 
from the depths of a large chair in which she half 
sat, half lay, and so quick was the change that 
one marked not the moment of its occurrence, 
Mrs. Pond is a good illustration ofthe point that 
the reciter and the teacher are frequently, per- 
haps it might even be said in the highest examples 
of each, independent of each other. When ques- 
tioned as to her methods of work, she seems un- 
aware of how her effects are produced. Yet who 
will say that she is nota great reciter because 
she cannot teach? 

Another enjoyable hour was that spent with 
Mr. W. S. Battis and his ‘‘Nicholas Nickleby.”? A 
remark by one competent to speak was over- 
heard to the effect that the speaker couldshut his 
eyes and tell every character by the voice given 
to itby Mr. Battis> In general, the personations 
were well sustained. But the ever-present critic 
whispered in my ear that the eccentric or ugly el- 
ement in the story was too prominent. Subordi- 
nate the ugly to the beautiful, is a rule of art, and 
some have gone so far as to say that the ugly or 
repellent parts ofa work should be eliminated en- 
tirely. Ido notagree with this latter view, for 
darkness is necessary to the full appreciation of 
light; night ever serves asa foil forday. But 
this does not mean that gloom should predomi- 
nate. Growth is bestattained in light. The tortu- 
rous lines of the Laocoon prevent its use as a 
drawing-room decoration, admirable though it be 
as a study of agonized life. As an instance of the 
artistic, suggestive use of evil or misfortune in a 
work of art, I recall a painting of the ‘Ten Vir- 
gins.’’ ‘The five wise virgins, with their lamps 
trimmed and burning, occupied the entire fore- 
ground of the painting. They were beautiful 
young women, favoring the blond and medium 
types of complexion. The five foolish virgins oc- 
cupied the background in unobtrusive attitudes, 
with their lamps extinguished or on the point of 
going out. Ina way they were as attractive in 
appearance asthe five wise virgins; but there 
was a something in their very attractiveness that, 
while it did not offend, made ita thing not to be 
desired. The typeof beauty represented in them 
was dark, the beauty of astorm about to break, 
but without the attending majesty. Was not 
truth subserved as well as beauty? Was any- 
thing lost because the eye did not rest first and 
last upon misfortune ? I think not. How far the 
negative should be subjective to the positive— 
how far the negative should appear at all—~is a 
question that concerns every artist deeply. A 
little darkness or evil goes a long way. One drop 
of ink will affect the color of a quart of clear 
water. 

Few of the reciters had a more trying position 
than had Miss Bertha Welby, coming, as she did, 
directly after Mr. Fulton’s excellent, though per- 
haps one-sided, paper on ‘“‘A New Conception of 
Action.” Mr. Fulton had occupied the attention 
of the convention fora half hour with numerous 
ludicrous examples, all taken from real life, he 
said, of misconceived, overdone action. He had 
taken aground that materially affected every re- 
citer, curtailing and remodelling gesture. One 
scarcely knew whether he should gesticulate or 
not, so perturbed were one’s ideas. Though the 
audience may not have agreed fully with Mr. Ful- 
ton’s conclusions, they were still under the influ- 
ence of his persuasive voice and his genial man- 
ner, and their judgment was swayed, even if un- 
consciously, by what they had just heard. Miss 
Welby, whose views on gesture were almost dia- 
metrically opposed to those of Mr. Fulton, could 
not help being sensitized, and, as aresult, her work 
seemed unnatural and to lack in spontaneity. 
She could not do herself justice. A gesture of de-. 
scription, that ordinarily wouldhave passed as 
part of a symmetrical whole, brought to her mind 
one of the humorous examples just given, and 
ended prematurely. Of course, the Program ~ 
Committee could not have foreseen the nature of 
Mr. Fulton’s paper; but the mind of the audience 
should have been diverted before a reciter was 
called upon to confirm or oppose those views. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield Irving looked the 
part to perfection in her selection of ‘‘Mother and 
Poet,” dressed as she was in sombre black. Her 
enunciation was delightfully distinct, but her 
manner was that of a woman talking to an audi- 
ence rather than that of a bereaved, heart-broken 
mother soliloquizing. 
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MME, GERALDY ANSWERS MR. MACKAYE. 


To the Editor of Werner's Voice Magazine: 


| HAVE read with care the July number of your magazine, in 

which a long article-by Mr. MacKaye falls under my obser- 
vation. I regret that his memory has played him false to the 
extent of having caused you to insert in your journal a mass 
of errors that I cannot allow to pass without an answer. I 
shall make no comment on the article, but shall confine my- 
self simply to reéstablishing certain facts before they fadeaway. 
If Mr. MacKaye seems to have forgotten them, I, however, 
have them very fresh in my memory. 

My father had extraordinary warmth of heart. He very 
easily became enthusiastic over certain persons, and nearly 
always we mightsee with him some one of his pupils in whom 
he was particularly interested and for whom he had almost 
fatherly solicitude. Mr. MacKaye was, for some time, one of 
these. My father had recognized in him an energetic and in- 
telligent nature, and many times saidto us: ‘(When MacKaye 
has worked longer with me he will make a true artist.” 
Shortly after this my father died. 

Just here I must refute absolutely what Mr. MacKaye says 
concerning the zumerous papers of my father. It is hardly prob- 
able that he showed to Mr. MacKaye piles of papers that we, 
his children, had never seen! My father, like many great 
geniuses, wrote nothing connectedly. He flung his thoughts 
to chance on the envelopes of letters that he received, on doors, 
andon walls. Before his death he made us promise that after 
he was gone we would collect whatever notes he had left and 
send them to Mr. MacKaye, in order, so he said, that he might 
make the system known in America by a work that he would 
write. Headded: ‘‘My poor children, your pecuniary means 
will not permit you to dothis work here. Therefore, give up 
my papers for asum that shall enable you to live for a while 
when I shall be no more.” 

My father died, alas! at the close of our terrible year of the 
war and thecommune. We were left in a most trying situation 
of fortune. My mother, respecting the wishes of our father, 
set herself, with scrupulous care, to copy the notes that would 
have been undecipherable to another than her, and to cull the 
papers of interest from among those that were good only to 
burn. Large rolls of paper contained often only a few lines; 


_ again, these few lines were filled with extraordinary signs 


peculiar to my father, which made them almost hieroglyphics. 

Nevertheless, my dear mother, by dint of labor and patience, 
managed to transcribe these illegible papers, and gathering 
them, together with those that my father had written more 
clearly, she dispatched all in a small chest to Mr. MacKaye. 
My mother had the idea of adding to them all the newspaper 
articles that had appeared about my father, very interesting 
things signed by our leading litterateurs. | She wrote to Mr. 
MacKaye telling him that she had entrusted to him these 
articles which were the sole things remaining to us of our 
father, and that, therefore, she commended them to him, beg- 
ging that he would return them to heras soon asheshould have 
no further.need of them. I confess that since then we have 
often bitterly grieved for these dear souvenirs that we never saw 
again. x 

Mr. MacKaye had, indeed, promised to pay us the sum of 
5,000 francs as the price of these famous papers; but I affirm 
that we havenever received more than 1,500 francs. Of the 
three payments that Mr. MacKaye had agreed to make to my 
family, only one has been made. I regret exceedingly to be 
obliged to speak of these matters, for they are very disagree- 
able tome. I shouldnever have called up all these remem- 
brances that tear my heart, and that have rested locked in it for 
over twenty years, if I had not read with regret the letter that 
you published from Mr. MacKaye directly attacking my family. 
I hope during my short stay among you to have shown suffi- 
ciently the veneration in which I hold the memory of my dear 
and lamented parents not tosurprise you that I come to-day to 
defend them from reproach. 

I believe, dear Mr. Werner, enough has been said on this sor- 
rowful subject. I thinkit beneath my dignity toseek to make 
you believe that the method of my illustrious father was dis- 
covered by him and not by another! I shall put this bit of 
humor aside with much else, and confine myself to begging you 
to excuse this long letter, which you are at liberty to insert in 
the next number of your magazine. 

I intend and hope to visit you again this winter. If nothing 
happens, I shallcontinue my lessons among youall, and I con- 
fess that I shall be delighted to meet again the many charming 


pupils who gave me such a touching welcome last winter. 


In the meantime, receive, I beg, dear Mr. Werner, the assur- 
ance of my best wishes, 


Paris, Aug. £0, 1892, MARIE GERALDVY-DEL SARTE. 
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THE ELOCUTION OF SINGING. 


By J. WILLIAMS. 
l. 

“pages is a prejudice in many quarters against singing 

English, the reason, or rather the excuse, being that it is 
“hard to sing.” It is the business of the English singer not to 
cast about for the easiest language to sing in, but to take hold 
of his own as he finds it, and to -give himself some trouble to 
acquire ease. Itshould be obvious that, toan English audience, 
nothing can be plainer than English as it is ordinarily spoken, 
and that to sing in a tongue ‘‘not understood by the people” 
is to present only a moiety of the singer's art. Vocal music in 
the mother tongue (to quote Mr. Bacon) combines the union of 
sentiment with sound,and so long as this fact isnot more widely 
recognized so long will the English school of vocal music lack 
suitable recognition. 

The continued preference by many forthe foreign tongue, for 
the foreign singer, and the foreign teacher remains what it has 
been always, one of the enigmas of life; and while the laugh- 
able delusion prevails that it is the Italian who is the best fitted 
to teach English singing, as well as his own, we can never 
expect that perfection in English singing will be more attainable 
than hitherto. 

In comparing the elocution of singing with that of speaking, 
itis, of course, obvious that the essential difference between the 
two consists in the duration of time which is given to the utter- 
ance of the words and syllables, vocal music assigning to the 
words notes of a length which has barely any relation to that 
given to them in ordinary speech. 


Vowels and Vowel-Sounds. 


Under this heading are comprised the vowel and vowel- 
sounds resulting from the union of vowels with others and with 
succeeding consonants. In ordinary speaking, the vowel- 
sound is of short duration; in singing it is mostly prolonged, 
and it is necessary that its composition should be known and 
that its delivery should be clear and defined. 

The attempt to givea phonic translation of the vowel-sounds 
makes it apparent that there are numbers of sounds which can- 
not be represented on paper, and therefore must be taken as 
approximate. No work with any claim to be practical can 
pretend to tabulate with accuracy the numberless shades of 
sound, which can be taught only in actual speech. 

The vowels sounded alone, as shown in the following table 
and termed in singing long vowels, have (excepting e and some- 
times z) two distinct vocal sounds. 


TABLE I, 


a pronounced and sung as ¢/ .. ¢, asin pray, made, safe. 
e pronounced and sung as ¢, as in de, ye, rejoice. 
z pronounced and sung as af .. e, as in tke, alive, bright, by, try. 
o pronounced and sung aso .. 00, as in know, blow, though. 
u pronounced and sung as¢ .. 00 .. yoo, as in music, duty, rebuke, use, 
taking, in many words, the sound only of 00, as in ruler, true, cruel, 
When succeeded by consonants these sounds are subject to 
great variation, and are termed shor/ vowels. 


TABLE II, 


a takes different sounds from the above in father, past, pardoned,.and in 
man, that, and, shall. 

¢ takes different sounds from the above in ¢ed/, then, direct, and in her, 
mercy, serve, 

z takes different sounds from the above in ive, with, this. 

o takes different sounds from the above in for, off, order, and in song, 
sorrow, not. 

wu takes different sounds from the above in hunger, up, sum, and in 
Surther, burden. 


The delivery of the short vowels with purity and clearness is 
often a matter of difficulty, and it is recommended that the 
practice of these sounds should keep equal pace with those of 
the long vowels, and their form and mould be made equally 
familiar. 

Other vowel-sounds are made by combination (as in diph- 
thongs, triphthongs), these being more or less affected by the 
succeeding consonant, 


TABLE III. 
au | pronounced and sung as - - = 7 
as in Jaud, cause, saw, law. 


ce pronounced and sung as - - - - BR 
as in seer, fear, clear. 


ot | pronounced and sung as ae - - - aw ., €, 

oy as in nolse, voice, joy, boy. 

00 pronounced and sung as - - - - 66, 
as in soon, noon, and as in foot. 00, 

ou pronounced and sung as - - ah ., 00, 

ow as in thou, proud, brow, now. 


Subject to a variety of modifications, and subject to a few 
sounds which defy tabulation, such as the sound of /e in people, 
that of v2 in heaven, etc., the above tables contain, for practical 
purposes, all the vowel-sounds which are in use. 

Where a vowel-sound has two or more constituent parts it is 
mostly necessary to make one ofthese the principal sound; and 
in any word or syllable attached to a note, prolonged beyond 
speaking duration, to dwell upon it—the remaining sound or 
sounds being made of short duration. As a rule, greater length 
is given to the first sound; in many cases the second sound is 
more suitable. This selection of the principal sound in vowels 
will be referred to under the heading of the vowelsas they occur. 


A 


This vowel by itself presents little difficulty to the singer, 
being composed of the sound of ah-é or eh-é, or by a sound 
someway between them. 

When the dis prolonged,the greater length of the note is given 
to the first sound, the short sound of ¢ being given atthe close 
of the vowel. For example, the second syllable of the word 
astray, given to 1% bars in the chorus from “The Messiah,” 
“ All we like sheep have gone as/ray,” and again, the word shake, 
in the bass recitative from the same oratorio, “ Thus saith the 
Lord, I will shake.” i 

The rule holds where the same sound occurs in other vowel 
combinations, as in the word Baal in the chorus from “ Elijah,” 
«“ Baal, we cry to thee;” in the soprano air from ‘the same 
oratorio, ‘‘ Be not afraid,” and in the air (with chorus) from. 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,” ‘‘ Praise ye the Lord.” 

It is by no means uncommon to hear the prolonged sound 
of d given in too closed a tone, making it resemble the vowel- 
sound in the word press. 

Where the a is succeeded by a consonant (making what is 
termed a short vowel), as in shall, have, and, the pronunciation 
as shown by Table II. is considerably modified. The short 
vowel-sounds.being of great frequency in vocal music, their 
distortion will require to be carefully guarded against. For 
example, the word sha// may constantly be heard as shar/, shorl, 
and shell, In the anthem, ‘‘Thou, O God, art praised in Zion” 
(Greene), in the words, . 

‘«The noise of the waves and the madness of the people,” 
I have heard a cathedral singer declaim of ‘‘the mardness of 
the people,” another of the modness, while a third, to his ° own 
satisfaction, revelled in the mudness. 

The choir will often give trouble with words containing 4d, 
the tendency, with boys especially, being to dwell upon the 
second sound (dé) converting it into é, e.g., in the Te Deum, 
‘We prat-éé-se Thee, O God,” ‘‘ Day-éé by day-éé,” and in the 
Psalms, ‘‘I said I will take heed unto my wayees.” 

It is difficult where the @ occurs in such words as /o/al, mortal, 
to decide whether or not they should be sung as spoken, “‘totle,” 
‘‘mortle.” In the tenor air from ‘‘Samson,” ‘Total eclipse,” 
a lengthened note is given to the syllable /a/, and in prolonging ~ 
it, it is subject to the sounds of /e fal, /arl, tool (as in full). 
The professional vocalist is only too familiar with the difficulty 
of sounding a prolonged note to such syllables as these. The 
same difficulty belongs to the sound of /e in such words as 
people, trouble, warble. With such words no rule can be laid 
down, and their rendering must be left to the judgment of the 
singer. 

A few words might be urged against the practice by some 
leading singers of converting the sounds of and into arnd, hand 
into harnd, have into harve, and so on. Fromsome of them we 
can still hear in the bass recitative from “Elijah,” “ Harve re- 
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very pure old Italian method to suit their ideas. The case is 
similar to what one observes among students of languages 
abroad. One learning German, for instance, who is never likely 
to attain even to the grammar of a peasant, or get the accent 
as good as the lowest Platt-Deutsch, is very particular to go to 
Hanover because they have so much better accent than in Ber- 
lin. The affected nonsense which fills the heads ofsuch pupils 
in singing affords the teacher problems indeed. 

Such a case as this suggests a very comprehensive heading 
under which to range a voice-teacher’s problems, viz., pupils’ 
mistaken estimate of their needs and possibilities. There-is the 
familiar type of a pupil who, with unformed voice and unde- 
veloped musicianship, expects to get a position to sing for pay 
in two orthree months. It is the bane of vocal education that 
nearly all pupils expect to make it payin dollars and cents, 
sooner or later; and pupils paying out considerable money for 
their training in singing expect, unlike the mass of pianoforte 
pupils, forinstance, to reapa golden harvest from the results. 
The problem, then, lies in the discrepancy between the pupil’s 
expectations and the teacher’s, belief regarding the ultimate 
possibilities. You know that this pupil will not be able to earn 
money by singing in the time which she allots for the purpose, 
and you doubtif she ever will; still you believe that for purposes 
of general education she ought to learn music, and that, as an 
amateur singer, she can do fairly well. 

I confess that this is the problem which I endeavor to avoid 
as much as possible. If a pupil of only average ability asks 
me, “Will my singing have a money value?” I make it a 
practice to discourage him. I shape my teaching, as faras pos- 
sible, in the line which is naturally taken by most pianoforte 
instructors, who are not eternally bothered by being expected 
to put most of their pupils, from the very beginning of their 
studies, in the line of making money; who are not continually 
tempted to neglect fundamental work and occupy themselves 
with glittering devices to catch public favor for financial ends; 
they teach with solid education in view. 

But the worst obstacle we encounter in trying to make vocal 
pupils do their work on well arranged educational lines, is 
not the pupil’s own eagerness to make money and to shine in 
public so much as the influences that are brought to bear upon 
them by outside advisers and critics. Voice-culture is the most 
indefinite item in the whole range of educational matters. Peo- 
ple in general have no standards except the most superficial 
ones by which to measure progress in this department, or by 
which to compare the value of the various things.which enter 
into vocal education. A pupil may be pursuing the very best 
course possible, one that will surely bring out all her possibil- 
ities; and yet, because she does not meet the views of some 
officious adviser—one who knows nothing about elementary 
stages; one who has not knowledge enough of the subject to 
see progress of the solid kind; the shallow ‘‘know it all” ad- 
viser, with whom tinsel and glitter are the net result of music 
study, and yet whose airy assumption seems to impress music 
students—because such a one’s irresponsible notions are not met 
during the earlier stages of a pupil’s education, she is continually 
assured that she is going wrong, and the heart is entirely taken 
out of her study. 

These intermeddlers are sometimes teachers, who expect to 
profit by the change; but more often they are of the dilletanti 
class, creatures of the hour, devotees of fashion, who have 
heard and seen a great deal, and have, in their dainty manner, 
dipped into so many reservoirs of art, literature and science, and 
have talked so much and given so many glib opinions upon 
these subjects, that they have come to assume that their stand- 
point commands the entire range of human achievements. 
They are to me the most painful people I come in contact with. 

The nervous, unsettled, over-impatient pupil affords a teacher 
an opportunity for positive heroism at times. It is no easy 
problem to decide what to do in the case of one who would be 
better satisfied if you omitted much of the work which you are 
convinced ought to be done, and confined yourself to a few 
showy items of instruction, and outraged your conscience by 
assuring such a one that the work was going on splendidly. 
Perhaps luck would bear you out and the pupil would go through 
life without finding out that her education had amounted to 


nothing. But there is always the disquieting possibility that 
a turn of fortune may bring the pupil face to face with actual 
facts, and that she willanathematize youas a charlatan when 
she finds that you did not give her the adequate preparation 
which you assured her she was getting. 

On the other hand, with some pupils it is of no use to set a 
standard high and be comprehensive, for they have no capacity 
to receiveanything but elementary and partial training. I think 
teachers as often make the mistake of trying to do too much for 
their pupils as of actually doing too little. I once had a call 
from a lady who had gone forth from some rigidly classical 
alma mater to teach in an out of the way district, where musical 
appreciation was at alow ebb. She was inspired by the loftiest 
purposes, and was going to make those people play and sing 
the classics, or know the reason why. Well, she had had a pretty 
hard time ofit, and she came to me with her troubles. She 
had been told never to lower her standard, and accordingly she 
had held it up beyond the reach of her constituency until her 
soul was weary. She had been making a martyr of herself,and 
did not enjoy it. I told her to put her own standard away out | 
of sight somewhere, and take up that of her pupils to begin with; 
commencing theascent of Parnassus from a real and not an 
imaginary starting-point. Then she heaved a sigh of relief, and 
said she was glad to think that was the right way to do. 

Sometimes a pupil comes to you who has had a long-contin- 
ued and expensive education, but who has been badly taught 
and should begin at the very beginning. Her voice is about 
ready to give way under the strain which false method has put 
upon it, and yet she thinks that she simply needs a little finish- 
ing work. Another has some fine tones in her voice, and she 
has given pleasure by her singing so long that she wishes just 
a little coaching in order to enter theprofession. The difficulty 
in this case is that she does not know one key from another, 
cannot read the simplest thing, or sing anything with certainty 
of getting all the notes right. To know absolutely what is best 
to doin these cases, the teacher should be little short of omnis- 
cient. He should explore the past and foresee the future, and 
then, with superhuman wisdom, patch and prop up the pupils’ 
acquirements to just that point which shall enable them to get 
along. Some of us have not this amount of wisdom, and will 
lie awake nights trying to determine what we ought to do for 
such pupils. 

Innocently happy is your one-formula teacher under these cir- 
cumstances. He has his patent medicine warranted to cure 
everybody and everything under all possible circumstances. If 
his treatment does not work it is the pupil’s fault, and—happy 
provision of nature—the pupil will believe almost anything you 
say if you assume a positive tone. I have heard of teachers 
who disposed of all their difficult problems very successfully, by 
laying the blame of bad results upon the pupils. I have tried to 
do thisin some minor cases, but found I had not the cheek to 
carry it through successfully. 

But [ will bring my catalogue of difficulties to aclose, although 
there still arise before my mind visions of what the surgeons 
would call ‘“‘interesting cases.” There are the opera aspirants. 
There is the man with a big voice and no imagination or sen- 
timent.’ There is the beauty who is always posing, and whose 
attention to anything but herself is hard to get. There is the 
society lady with so much vivacity of manner that one feels as 
if he were trying to teach a squirrel. There is the very intel- 
lectual person, who proposes to master all branches of 
study, including music, but has not a particle of music in his 
nature. There is the pupil whom you ought to scold, but who 
is so amiable that you haven't the heart to; also the one who 
breaks down and weeps whenever you are somewhat firm in 
your exactions, and so on. 

It would be a great comfort for me to talk about these to a 
company of people, many of whom know how it is themselves. 
We always like to pour out our woes into a sympathetic ear. 
But feeling that I shall never get a chance to pour out any 
more before this Association if I talk too long, I will desist, and 
shall listen with much interest to whatever discussion these re- 
marks of mine may be favored with, hoping for many sugges- 
tions looking to the satisfactory solution of ‘‘The Voice- 
Teacher's Problems.” 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND EXPRESSION. 


By F. TOWNSEND SOUTHWICK. 


[Essay read before the Convention of Public Readers and Teachers of Elocution, 
New York, June 28, 1892.) 


T is not my intention, nor would I presume to present, new truths in art 
| to-day, but toshow you how science, here and there, reinforces experi- 
ence andcommon-sense. 

You are all familiar with the old fable of the two knights who fought 
fiercely on the question whethera certain shield was of gold or silver, and 
at length discovered that both were right and both wrong, since one side of 
the shield was of one metal and the opposite side of the other. In our pro- 
fession we have two hostile camps of extremists, each equally sure he is 
right and his opponent altogether blind. One is the so-called ‘ mechani- 
cal’’ school, with which the name of Diderot is associated; the other has 
been aptly called the “impulsive”’ school. : i 

The mechanical school claims that dramatic expression is possible 
withoutcorresponding emotion; the other denies this claim, and asserts 
that without true feeling no expression is true to nature. The mechanical 
school deals with externals. It analyzes the vocal and pantomimic ex- 
pression of each emotion, the timbre, pitch, inflection, etc., of the voice, 
the attitude of the body, facial expression, and gesture; carefully notes 
each, either empirically as with the old masters, or in accordance with cer- 
tain principles of expression, as with later teachers, and says tothe stu- 
dent: ‘‘Reproduce these externals, these symptoms, of emotion and you 
represent the emotion itself.”’ 

‘The impulsive school vehemently opposes all study of external manifes- 
tations, which it stigmatizes as artificial, mechanical, arbitrary, and so on. 
It permits exercises for overcoming physicaland vocal defects but rather 
reluctantly, lest the individuality of the student be smoothed and ironed 
out of him. It says, ‘-Be natural and all will be well.” Itrefers everything 
to the inner being, the psychic principle, the soul, It demands ofthe read- 
er or the actor thathe shall actually think the thought, feel the emotion, 
be the character he represents. Briefly, we may say that one school refers 
everything to the body, the other to the soul. You are all familiar with the 
stock arguments pro and con. I willnottake up your time with them. It 
is enough to say that they are too strong on either side to be ignored or 
pooh-poohed by the other, asistoo often done, 

Most of us hold in the middle course between these extremes, but with 
leanings toward one side or the other. I believe it can be shown that there 
is common ground on which all maystand; and with this objectI invite 
your attention to another side of the shield, or, to be more consistent, to 
the cement which binds the gold of the psychic life to the silver of its 
physical manifestation, namely, the nervous system and its office in ex- 
pression, _We may call ours, for convenience, the psychological view 
of expression. 

[believe that in what is somewhat awkwardly called physiological psychol- 
ogy can be found the key to many a baffling problem and the reconcilia- 
tion of many views that have hitherto seemed antagonistic. It opens a 
new field for speculation and investigation of the bearings of nervous con- 
ditions on emotional manifestation. It teaches us that power in emotional 
expression depends upon the supply of nervous energyand the power of 
reproducing sensations at will rather than upon intellectual culture, 
spirituality, or even muscular development of the ‘‘zesthetic gymnastic ” 
order. The neglect of this principle, which should be fundamental to our 
teaching, explains why so much painstaking, conscientious building up of 
voice and body (the outward, tangible body of muscle), of intellectual striv- 
ing and spiritual aspiration, fail, while untaught, inartistic, often painfully 
crude and vulgar delivery, carries an audience by storm, merely by virtue 
of the intense, real feeling there is in it. 

Physiological psychology teaches us that we must train our nerves as 
carefully asthe gymnast trains his biceps or the logician his intellect, 
Moreover, a philosophy of expression that shall stand squarely on its feet 

‘must be built upon a sure foundation of psychological and physiological 
knowledge, and not upon vague cosmical or esthetic theories that, how- 
ever they may fascinate and whatever valuable truths they contain, are out 
of harmony with the thought of the age. Let me refresh your memories 
with the barest outline ofthe trend of modern psychology. 

Themind’s organ is the brain. From the brain, through the spinal cord 
principally, extend fibres of similar substance to the brain-mass to every 
spotin the body. These fibres, dividing and subdividing as they go, we 
know as nerves. There are two systems of nerves: The Afferent, receiving 
impressions from without and conveying them to the brain, causing sensa- 
tion, consciousness; the Efterent, sending the orders or will of the brain to 
the rest of the body. The brain can also generate thoughts, impulses and 
sensations without corresponding direct external stimulus, Every particle 
of nerve-substance encloses a certain amount of nerve-force thatis set free 
when the nerve is excited. The particles of matter known as the nerve- 
cells have been compared toarow of bricks set on end, Just as if we 
push over the first of the row the rest tumble down, so a shock, communi- 
cated to the outermost cell of a nerve, causesa displacement of that cell 
and, in addition, the escape of a certain amount of energy which is commu- 
nicated to the nearest adjacent particle of nerve-matter, andso on through 
the various channels of communication, each reinforcing the original impulse 
until the brain itselfis reached and disturbed. This disturbance of the 
brain we know as Sensation or Consciousness. But by the time the afferent 
impulse, reinforced in this way all along its path, reaches the brain, it has, 
in all probability, set in motion more force than is absolutely needed for 
consciousness. All this superfluous energy present in the brain seeks an 
outlet through the efferent system. The afferent impulse is transferred in- 
to an efferent, effecting impulse—the man feels he must do something, 


If this efferent impulse is comparatively weak we move deliberately, 
feeling that we control and can stop the action at pleasure. If, on the con- 
trary, the efferentimpulse is so great that we cannot controlit, we say that we 
move spontaneously. The first sort of impulse produces Voluntary Motion, 
the second, Emotion. Sometimes there is so great efferent excitement of the 
lower centres, the spinal cord, for instance, that the superfluous force gen-f 
erated in these overflows into the neighboring efferent nervesand we have 
spasmodic or reflexactions. The action resulting from such an overflow 
takes place before the mind cognizes the cause. A familiar example of 
this is the sudden start we give on hearing a very loud sound. Again, we 
have all the degrees of automatism, from the action of the stomach in diges- 
tion to the acquired ones of winding a watch while undressing, or the coér- 
dinations involved in walking, all of which at one time were conscious ac- 
tions. A real science of expression will take cognizance of these and many 
other manifestations, will determine, for instance, how far the doing of a 
thing automatically differs from the same thing done consciously, what the 
relative activities of the various parts are in reflex action, and how and why 
the sameaction done deliberately will appear to the eye to have different 
characteristics. In a word, it will order the vast accumulation of expres- 
sive materials in accordance with known facts of science rather than with 
fanciful theories. 

It is too early yet to hope for any but the most imperfect results from 
our knowledge, but it should be valuable as a supplement to the artist’s 
other resources, Certainly the teacher can make effective use of it in di- 
recting the pupil’s attention toward both the proper seat and the character of 
desired sensation. You remember that every emotion, as Delsarte taught, 
has its appropriate agents of manifestation. We should also remember 
with still greater care, that every emotion has its peculiar seat of sensation 
and inward excitement. For example, though we know that the brain is 
the seat of the soul and the affections as well as of the intellect, yet we also 
must bear in mind that emotions are felt not in the brain but in the body ; 
that is, that an excitement of the brain is often known to consciousness 
only as an excitement of a more or less removed part, as, the swelling heart, 
the tearful eye, the clinched fist, and so forth. This has led many psy- 
chologists to take the view that what we mean by emotion is not, primarily, 
a mental state, but a physical condition, which the mind cognizes only 
after, or, at least, simultaneously with its occurrence. For example, in the 
language of a prominent investigator, we do not cry because we feel 
sorry ; we feel sorry because we cry. You know our every-day phrase, 
‘**I forgot myself,’”? meaning that an impulse was so strong that conscious- 
ness was obliterated by it. 

Many teachers partly recognize this truth when they talk of the texture of 
the muscles being affected by emotion. They should go further than this, 
however, and realize that emotion is not merely a condition of the external 
muscular tissue, but a modification of the viscera, the internal organs, 
Heart, liver, stomach, and glands all participate in it. Indeed, the auto- 
matic activities are apparently those most strongly modified. One proof of 
this view is the fact that abnormal conditions of many organs produce 
emotional phenomena exactly like those called up by outward events, A 
torpid liver will generate, as we all know, blues of the deepest dye. If this 
is true, it follows that the basis of emotional manifestation must be not 
attitude, as you and I were taught, but sensation, and that the artist must 
learn to command portions of the nervous system that in the majority of 
people are quite beyond the power of will. To render one’s self susceptible 
to every wave of inward feeling, every external influence, should be the 
aim of the artist. 

You remember that we likened our nervous particles to a row of bricks 
seton end. Now, a row of bricks may be easily toppled over, or may offer 
resistance to the push of the hand. The degree of resistance will depend 
on the stability of the bricks, So with the nerve-cells, Emotional expres- 
sion requires sudden and great transitions from grave to gay, from lively 
to severe. We need, for emotional purposes, not stability but instability. 
The reader must be excitable. The artist’s temperament. as we all know, 
isnot always that most conducive to the comfort of his friends. This 
view of the necessity of excitability may help to reconcile us to the tortures 
of neryous dread that so often are preliminary to an appearance before a 
critical audience—like this. These palpitations before a performance help 
to give the required instability to the nerve-cells, while, at the same time, 
nerve-force is being generated inexcess of the normal amount. The flow of 
energy at last penetrates to every remotest fibre of the body. There are 
no clogged channels, no sluggish or irresponsive muscles or membranes. 
Every particle of the body becomes sensitive to emotional conditions ; and 
when the crucial moment comes, the artist finds a tremendous response 
from undreamt-of energies, and comes out of the ordeal surprised that he 
did better than usual, in spite of his nervousness, as he says, —he should 
say, because of his nervousness. 

But there is an economical side also to be considered. We must discard 
the old notion that a man can accomplish anything he wills to do.  Liter- 
ally that is true, because the will stops short assoon as nerve-force is ex- 
hausted; but the ordinary idea is that man can go on indefinitely if he isn’t 
lazy, which is true, too, because laziness is one of the symptoms of exhausted 
energy. Asa matter of fact, man is limited by his supply of nerve-force, 
Except in rare cases of extraordinary vital power, man’s supply of nerve- 
power is inadequate to the highest development of more than one or two of 
his faculties. The great need of the artist is reserve energy for emotional 
climaxes. He cannot afford to fritter away his nerves in muscle-makin 
or in too profound study of matters outside his province. So you see that far 
as we have gone with the impulsive school, we should as heartily accept 
the results of mechanical training. For every action thatcan be made 
effectively without emotional disturbance saves so much energy forthe few 
supreme moments, when the artist must call to his aid every resource of 
his being, or fail of attaining his ideal. ; 

It would be a subject of curious inquiry how far the austerer virtues 
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interfere with artistic development in the individual. Asa rule, we may 
logically expect many unamiable as wellas amiable traitsamong those who 
live in the highly-charged atmosphere of Parnassus. The ideal man is the 
perfectly balanced one, but it is doubtfulif he would reach the highest plane 
of artistic achievement. Iam sure that, at any rate, theartist’s tempera- 
ment is not always a blessing to its possessor. However, the divine law of 
compensation gives us higher pleasures for higher pains; and, though we 
may often envy the comfortable serenity of the solid, every-day man, there 
are moments given us when we soar on the wings of inspiration to heights 
where solidity may never, by any amount of heavy-breathed exertion, hope 
to climb. 
DISCUSSION. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH MARNEY CONNER, of Buffalo: 

In all lands, climes and ages the ego or soul of man has striven to re- 
vealitself. In spite of earthly environment, divine beauty has been shown 
forth in painting, sculpture, music, architecture and ‘the sublimest litera- 
ture, 

This art of ours, too often. known by the name of one of its parts and 
called elocution, combines, toa greater or lesser degree, the beauties of 
most of the other arts; and yet has such individuality of its own and is so 
substantially a living thing, that it must necessarily deal with that by which 
life is expressed. This makes the study of expression a most fascinating one. 
But it is, to a great extent, awesome as well; and great care must be taken 
to have true criteria for guidance, and to incorporate into practice laws 
which, quoting from Ruskin, ‘‘being based upon man’s nature, not uponhis 
knowledge, may so partake of the unchangeableness of the onethat the 
increase or imperfection of the other cannot assault or invalidate them.” 

Before beginning this or any other work ouridentity is already estab- 
lished; we know we are. ‘‘Consciousness,”’ it is said, *‘is an affirmation of 
existence. We occupy space and have what is called physical life; we oc- 
cupy consciousness atid have the knowledge of a spiritual and an eternal 
existence.’’ Baldwinsays: ‘‘Self is recognized as cause in connection with 
muscular feelings and will,” and it is this cause and effect, then, with which 
we have to deal. 

I think we will all agree that mind is the supreme, the controlling power, 
and that through voluntary and involuntary action this apparition called 
body is controlled. In the study ofthe art of expression all the agents of 
the body are freed by correct, regular and varied practice, so that we may 
not only express and represent our own thoughts, feelings and volitions, 
but also are able to take upon ourselves intelligible symbols of all the inner 
statesof men. We are to represent, through our own individual effort, the 
world of mankind as it thinks, feels and acts. ; 

This cannot be done unless we understand, either intuitively or other- 
wise, something of what manis. From whence did he spring? Does he 
embrace in this organism with which we have to deal only excellencies 
evolved from brute life, or was he co-existent with that which we call 
God, or Good, before even time itself began? Our Bible declares to us that 
man was created upright; but this does not always appear to be the fact, 
and the demand has come for something to circumvent the tendency to in- 
vent, and to destroy the inventions which make man seem contrary to the 
above. Thisthe trueexpressionist seeks todo. Every part of the being is 
dealt with in turn. Every faculty is liberated, and, reversing that great 
truth, ‘‘Thelaw of life is the lawof growth,” we no longer walk in ‘‘dead 
men’s shoes.’’ Heredity loses its power, and we are free—free to express 
that for which we were created by a Divine hand. Like, as we well know, 
produces like; and, formed in the ‘image andlikeness”’ of its Creator, the 
soul does not need educating, in the common sense of the term—it only 
needs tobe made aware of itself and given full control of the medium 
through which it may be seen, felt and heard. 

This does not, in any way, exclude the training of what is known as the 
‘human mind. The latter should be enlarged, strengthened, and Inspired 
to its highest capacities by every means at our command, In fact, this pro- 
cess of evolution, if carriedon in the right manner, isa great step toward 
the ultimate supremacy of the Divine mind, which ‘‘works through us to 
willand to do what we ought todo,”” Where truth dwells, perfection hovers; 
and this study of expression, rightly understood from a psychological 
point of view, is unfolding ideality, or the best self, revealing the true ego 
or soul of man. 

Inthe plane upon which this world moves, manis manifested to his fel- 
low-man through material phenomena interpreted by consciousness We 
study mankind individually andin masses, in normal and abnormal states 
and conditions; but the study of this omnipresent notion, matter, this fig- 
ment of the brain which, in mortal sense, like the poor is always with us, 
is the most infinitesimal part of our work. The knowledge of all the 
inner workings of the one true mind must be mastered and made one’s own 
by use. All acquisitions should be made to minister to the vigor and growth 
of our own thought, so that we may more truly understand the universal 
soul of man, and comprehend the fact thata free and holy individuality is 
to mind and heart the cause and compass of the universe. . 

A true expressionist not only interprets the meaning of an author, but 
reveals the hidden springs from which that author has drawn inspiration. 
Poetry has been defined as the art which interprets the true nature of 
things. Expression not only interprets poetry, but, in this branch of the 
study, almost life itself, I believe it is claimed that the master interpreters 
of a great dramatist are entitled to share his immortality. But be that as 
it may, the artist who, by voice and manner alone, causes characters to step 
out from the page and live and move and havea being, close to the heart 
Zand understanding of the listener, is worthy the appreciation and encour- 
agement that is beginning to be accorded as such, 

‘As has been shown, outward signs alone are not dealt with, but the 
greatheart of the universe is searched with microscopic inspection that it 
may yieldits richness in all things. A true devotee of expression strives 
earnestly to enlarge his own soul to the dimensions of collective humanity, 


viewing all thingsin the light of that divine alchemy, imagination, which 
transmutes personages of the basest metal into finest gold, 


Beauty is to be presented as a synthetic whole. Itis the all-controlling 
action of mind upon voice and manner which aids us in doing this, and 
gives to words—those dead forms of thought-—that which makes them living 
influences. Bascom says: ‘‘Itis not the craft of the workman, or com- 
bined excellencies of the work, but an overshadowing quality through 
which these have their chief value, which sets the seal of fine art upon 
them.’’ He also says: ‘‘ Perfect beauty in man, its highest subject, is 
the strong, varied and delicate development of moral power; the 
infusion of all the members and means of life with this inner true life 
of the soul; the flowing outward in limb, lineament and language of those 
manifold forces and susceptibilities that spring from wholesome, healthy, 
physical forces in the handling of a supreme spiritual power. It is the fil- 
tration of the higher sensibilities which gives adherence and authority to 
the recognition of truth in esthetic feelings, which, of themselves simply, 
have little binding force. In one view of the subject, our moral nature 
may be said to be our entire nature, since a moral quality anda moral rela- 
tion are imparted to all thoughts and actions by the presence of this su- 
preme superior power.’’ To conclude from this authority: ‘‘As beauty 
involves the union of inner power with perfect form, there must be, for 
its due perception, a deep discriminating insight into both.” 

The strength and power of beauty and the beauty and power of strength 
is what we grow partially conscious of when mind is studied in its divine 
and not human conception. And so, keeping abreast of these stirring and 
prophetic times in which we live, we should labor to perform our allotted 
tasks so earnestly that we may at least feel that we have been faithful 
workers in this art of arts. Our productions should remain photographed 
upon the minds and hearts of the people, when more material substances 
have ceased to exist. 

It is our office to move and play upon heart-strings for the highest pur- 
poses only. Consequently, we must have our own hearts attuned to the 
keynote of what is essentially good, beautiful and true, living in and being 
part of that perfection which is the monopoly of none, but the birthright of 
all. 

Thus this wonderful, this sacred art of expression becomes the living, 
breathing utterances of our higher, better selves, aiding us to follow in the 
footsteps of the ‘*‘ Word which was made flesh,’’ and of whom we all know 
it has been chronicled, ‘‘ Never man spake like this man.” 

Mr. McAvoy : ‘‘It seems to me that it would be impossible to teach elo- 
cution except in harmony with psychology. I know some people, how- 
ever, who claim to have taught successfully in this way: They read a pas- 
sage to the pupil and then require the pupil to read it as they have read it ; 
but there can be no true thought process except in relation to the psychic 
process. Anyone who has the intelligence to teach in this way will find it 
extremely helpful. 1t must be a daily, hourly, and continual study on the 
part of the teacher who is going to teach elocution.”’ 


Mr. CLARK: ‘‘I wish to say just one word along the line of Mr, South- 
wick’s paper. A few years ago I came across Herbert Spencer’s ‘ Physio- 
logy of Laughter.’ I came across it accidentally and read it with a great 
deal of pleasure. JI remember that he explains laughter very similarly to 
Mr. Southwick’s discourse. We see something, and at once the nerve-cen- 
tres are stimulated and produce a nervous fluid which takes its way along 
the nerve-channels to the brain. This fluid is necessary to assist the brain 
in its action. Suppose a man is witnessing the departing of Ravenswood 
and Lucia di Lammermoor upon the stage. During this trying scene Spen- 
cer claims that large quantities of nervous fluid are traversing the nerve- 
channels toward the brain. Suddenly there enters a bleating kid and our 
tears are turned tolaughter. Why? Because we take this lamb as incon- 
gruous (a descending incongruity he calls it), and the thought is too small 
to use up all the nervous fluid which has been ordered, so to speak, and it 
finds its way back, not to the nerve-centres but to the muscles, and natur- 
ally affects those muscles most used in every-day life—the muscles of the 
mouth. Let someone be walkingalong the street and fall, especially if the 
day be rainy and the streets slippery and he happens to have on light 
clothing; let him fall suddenly. We see him and laugh. But let us find 
that he has been hurt by the fall, and laughter changes to sympathy, and 
the two emotions express themselves differently. 

“1f there be a slight overflow of the nervous fluid, we smile. If there 
be a great overflow of the nervous fluid, the respiratory muscles are moved 
and we have a hearty laugh.” 

Mr, McAvoy : ‘I did not hear Mr, Southwick’s paper, but will say a few 
words. A great many people believe there must be nerve-energy to ex- 
press emotion. You have heard of young ladies and gentlemen telling one 
another that they will love each other forever. Should you not say they 
were fools? They might as well offer each other all the wealth of our na- 
tional banks, It is utterly impossible to keep up such an emotion as that 
unless you become insane ; and if you do keep it up long you will be in- 
sane. Tt is not necessary i. reading emotion to feel an internal emotion. 
All that is necessary is a visible expression of the emotion, which can be at- 
tained by practice. I have seen actresses play bright, laughing parts, and 
immediately after appear in a scene of grief and despair which called for 
tears, It would be impossible for two such different emotions to follow 
each other so closely in reality in the actress.” 

Mr. F. E. Cuase, of Newburyport: ‘‘ Did the gentleman neversee a little 
boy strike his brother in anger and immediately turn and throw his arms 
around his brother’s neck and cry ?”’ 


Let your voice be attuned, your text well committed, your costume 
suitable and artistic ; then, forgetting all these things, let your soul shine. 
forth.—/rom ‘Helen Potter’t Impersonations.” 
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HAMLET’S SOLILOQUY. 


Mr. Atrrep Ayres’s MARKING OF THE READING CRITICISED. 


By, JOBN RK. SCOTT. 


le the June No. of the Vorce Macazine we were favored with 

Hamlet's Soliloquy on Suicide, notated ‘‘as read by Mr. 
Alfred Ayres.” Partially notated, rather. In the absence ofa 
generally accepted method of recording the phenomena of the 
speaking-voice, any such notation must leave a large margin 
to the imagination, the instinct, the caprice, the intelligence, or 
the ignorance of him who attempts, by the aid of the notation 
alone, to realize or re-create whatit was intended to convey. 
The present notation was evidently intended to be minute, spe- 
cific, and complete, foreven the unemphatic words are marked. 

The pauses, the more and the less emphatic words, most of 
the emphatic and many unemphatic inflections are carefully in- 
dicated. But nothing-is said or indicated as tothe degree or 
extent of the inflections; they are rising or falling simply. And 
of the voice itself—its quality, itskinds and degrees of stress, 
loudness, pitch, quantity, movement, and its transitions 
—there is not a sign nor a hint, except as movement is affected 
by pauses; Mr. Ayres’s last paragraph may possibly refer 
to movement, which is the resultant of quantity and pause. Mr. 
Ayres would probably observe every mark of his notation, and, 
with the addition of vocal factors which that notation does. not 
include or recognize, give an acceptable reading—as readings 
go—of the passage; while another person, orhe himself, could 
make every inflection, pause, and emphasis prescribed, with a 
bad or even aridiculous rendition as the result. Jam almost 
sure that whatever of especial merit there may be in Mr. 
Ayres’s reading of the lines rests less upon the elements he has 
so carefully noted than upon the many, many points of treat- 
ment that he has not attempted to record. To give a notation 
of any dramatic passage without even an allusion to its vocal 
coloring of tone, pitch, and force, is like leaving Hamlet out of 
the play of ‘‘Hamlet.” 

Were the Soliloquy merely thoughtful—intellectual—con- 
templative, the average student or virtuoso could readily sup- 
ply what is lacking in the notation, which, as it stands, has 
sense, butno soul. It is possible, though, that Mr. Ayres con- 
fined his intention to a notation of the sezse of the passage. In 
that case, he should have been careful to say so. The accom- 
panying portrait of Mr. Ayres as Hamlet would indicate that the 
notation was designed to embody a complete dramatic reading of 
the Soliloquy; an intention which it conspicuously fails to fulfil. 

Whether the notation was published to invite discussion I do 
not know, as nothing was said on that point; but it seems to me 
thatthere is a numberof errors of commission and omission, 
even where only the simple sense of the language is involved. 
With diffidence and with full and grateful recognition of Mr. 
Ayres’s standing and services as critic and verbalist, I ven- 
ture to specify those errors—if errors they be—and to suggest 
what I conceive to be the necessary emendations. My sugges- 
tions will be restricted to the seat of emphasis and the inflec- 
tions; as upon these matters, and upon the other matters of 
pause and pronunciation, hang, according to Mr. Ayres’s the- 
ory of elocution, all the law and the “profits.” If the right 
word is not emphasized, ifthe wrong word is emphasized, if in- 
flection is improperly used, the sense is wrongly or inadequate- 
ly conveyed. So far,so good. (Inflection is one element of 
emphasis; but I use the words mflection and emphasis separately, 
because in the present notation many words are marked as 
emphatic, but have no inflection mark.) I will quote, in sections 
of convenient length, such portions of the Soliloquy as my 
discussion includes. 


To be, or not to be,—that is the question: 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles 

And by opposing end them? To die,—to sleep,— 
No more; and bya sleep to say we end 

The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to—’tisa consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. 
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In line1, “not” should have a strong falling slide, as it is the 
first, in fact the only, emphatic word in the second clause of 
the alternative. “Arms” and ‘‘end,” in lines 4 and 5, should 
receive the falling inflection, as they are the principal emphatic 
words of the second member of the alternative ‘contained in 
lines 2, 3,4, and 5. These threeand a half lines but repeat the 
question, ‘‘To be, or not to be,” with the added intimation that 
the contemplated death is a self-inflicted one. The ‘‘sea of 
troubles” is, of course, the heart. Suicide is hinted at, rather 
than expressed, in “arms,” ‘‘sea of troubles,” ‘‘opposing,” ‘‘end 
them.” Further on, Hamlet's brooding changes to a frenzied 
railing against “the whips and scorns of time;” herises almost 
to resolution, and for a brief momentstands front to front and 
eye to eye with the eidolon of self-murder, and puts the thought 
in plain words: 


When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin. 


It is, further, especially necessary to inflect ‘‘arms” and ‘‘end” 
downward, because they are in codrdinate construction and 
separated by emphatic words; they should have thesame kind > 
of inflection, that their correspondence in sound may suggest 
their sense-relation. 

The last word of line 5, “sleep,” should be interrogative, as 
should the next phrase, ‘no more;” and they should be read 
with rising intonation. If ‘‘To die,—to sleep,—no more,” is 
declarative, as Mr. Ayresnotates it, then am/ef’s mind is made 
up, the question is answered, the conclusion is reached; the 
Soliloguy should end right there. No need of six minutes, or 
of two and three-quarters, to debate the question; he should 
oppose the dagger’s point against ‘‘a sea of troubles,” and end 
them and life together. But heis trying to solve a doubt; he is 
revolving the “phases of “the question” which remains un- 
answered to the end of the chapter. Paraphrased, the 
thought runs: “Is deatha sleep,—no more? and shall-we say 
that by this sleep we end the heart-ache and the thousand nat- 
ural shocks our flesh is heir to? ’*Tis a consummation devout- 
ly tobe wished.” All that Hamlet is sure of is his wish that 
death were a sleep—‘‘a sweet, oblivious antidote” to his pres- 
ent troubles. There is no occasion to wish for what we al- 
ready have or arecertain of, and uncertainty does not deal in 
falling slides. ‘The rising, negative, doubtful, inquisitive into- 
nation should be maintained from ‘‘to sleep” throughout lines 
7 and 8, and the first clause of line 9. 

To die,—to sleep, 

10 Tosleep! perchance to dream! ay, there’s the rub; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause: there’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life; 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 


20 When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin? 


The second “to die,” line 9, should receive a rising inflection, 
to connect it, in spite of the intervening pause, with “to sleep,” 
“sleep” having now a fallingslide. Supplying the ellipsis, the 
thought is: ‘‘Let us assume that death is asleep, and renew 
the question on that ground.” To ‘“‘sleep,” at the beginning of 
line 10, Mr. Ayres gives no inflection-mark. It may be effect- 
ively read with either a falling or a rising slide; that is, as an 
exclamation or as an inquiry. 

“For,” the first word of line 11, should be emphatic, with a 
pause after it, as it belongs, not to the next phrase following, 
but to “what dreams may come.” In this last-quoted clause, 
‘‘what, ” Isubmit, should have the falling inflection-mark and 
the double underscore; “dreams” the single underscore; 
“may” the sub-dot; “come” an unemphatic rising slide—to 
borrow Mr. Ayres’s mode of marking. ‘‘ What” is elliptical for 
‘‘what woeful,” “‘what agonizing,” ‘‘what tormenting,” orsome 
equivalent phrase; and should be so spoken as to supply the 
ellipsis. Although grammatically a relative pronoun, ‘‘what,” in 
connection with the potential mode ofthe verb, has a strong 
shade of interrogative meaning; and a strong emphasis on 
‘‘what” and a lighter on “dreams” summon up a world of 
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ROOT’S CATECHISM OF VOIGE-CUBLURE. 


A Prartn STATEMENT BY MEANS OF QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS OF ALL 
FUNDAMENTAL TrutTHS INVOLVED IN THE SCIENCE OF 
Voicre-CuLTURE AND THE ART OF SINGING. 


By FREDERIC W. ROOT, 


Author of “ Root’s New School of Singing for the Remele Voice; ‘‘Root’s New School of 
Singing for the Male Voice ;” “*‘ Hand-Book of Voice-Culture,"”’ etc. 


Notr.—In this work, absolute pitch will-be expressed by capitals and 
small letters, with marks, as below: 


—-7-8-8 : 
PeceAsbacedae tooo f ¢ de f gealbue d-e ff g 


Acoustics. 


1. What is the active principle of sound? Ams.—Vibration 
transmitted by the air or by some other medium, 

2. How is air made to vibrate to convey sound? Ams.—In 
three ways: By means of the oscillation of some solid 
substance; by intermittent jets of air forced through a 
small aperture; and by a combination of these processes. 

3. Give an illustration of familiar mechanism to produce mu- 
sical sound by means of oscillating substance. Ans.—A 
tense string, as in a pianoforte or violin, 

4. Give an instance of musical sound-production by means 
of air-jets. Ams.—A flute or organ-pipe of the flue 
variety. 


5. Give an instance of musical sound produced by vibrating | 


solid substance, resulting in intermittent jets of air. 
Ans.—A clarinet or organ-pipe of the reed variety. 

6. To which of these classes does voice belong? Azs,—To 
the class producing tone by means of vibrating solid 
substance, resulting in intermittent jets of air. 

7. A mechanism to produce musical sound or tone must con- 
sist of what three things? Azs.—Something which, when 
force is applied to it, will impart rapid impulses to the 
air; some means of applying this force, and some means 
of regulating the vibrations for purposes of resonance 
or quality. 


8 


. Name these three elements in a piano. Ams.—The string, 
the hammer, and the sounding-board. 


g. In a flute. Ams.—The embouchure, the breathing-appa- 
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ratus, and the tube of the instrument. 

What instrument most nearly resembles the voice in the 
mechanical process by which it is sounded? Azs.—An 
instrument of the cornet variety. 

. In what two elements does the playing of such an instru- 
ment closely resemble vocalization? Ams.—In the man- 
agement of breath and in the vibration of elastic lips. 

In what consists the lack of resemblance in the third 
element? Ams.—In the length of the tube which affects 
the resonance or quality of the tone. 

. In what two ways do tubes resonate tone? Ams,—First, 
by collecting and directing the vibrations; second, by 
enclosing a column of air whose vibration shall exactly 
correspond with a given tone. 

In which of these ways does a wind-instrument resonate 
the tone? Ams,—By enclosing a column of air whose’ 
vibration exactly corresponds with a given tone. 

In which way does the tube of the mouth and throat reso- 
nate vocal tone? Ams.—Mainly by collecting and di- 
recting the vibrations. 

. Give other instances of this species of mechanism for 
resonating tone. Ams.—A speaking-trumpet, and the 
concave sounding-board over a concert stage or a 
speaker’s stand. 

. How long would the tube of the mouth and throat have to 
be to resonate the lower tones of the voice in the other 
way? Ans.—From two to six feet long. 


. What is the actual length of this voice-tube? Ams.—About 


three or four inches. 
In what consists difference of quality in tones? Ams.—In 
the varying degrees of prominence among overtones. 
. What are overtones? Azs.—Indistinct sounds higher in 
pitch which always accompany any given tone. 
. Does the ear usually perceive the pitch of overtones while 
listening to the fundamental tone? Azs.—It does not. 


. In what way does the ear take cognizance of overtones? 


Ans.—It hears a quality or coloring which they give the 
tone. f 
How many of these overtones are included in a given fun- 

damental tone? Ams,—Six are easily identified, although 
more are present. id 

_ When tone is so produced that these overtones are made 
prominent, of what quality is the tone? Ams.—Shrill or 
reedy. 

When the fundamental tone is but slightly accompanied 
by its overtones, what is the character of the sound? 
Ans.—Round, smooth, mellow. 

How are the overtones of voice regulated? Ams.—Accord- 
ing as the mouth and throat are more or less open. 
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. In which are they least prominent? 


. Into what does it open? 


. What does the larynx contain? 


. With what result? 
. What best illustrates this action? 


. Where are the lungs? 
. How is their action controlled? 


. How is air introduced into the lungs? 
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What is the effect upon overtones of opening and contract- 
ing the tube of the mouth and throat during vocalization? 
Ans.—When open, the lower, more harmonious over- 
tones have effect; and when contracted the higher, 
shriller ones are made prominent. 

What makes the difference in vowel-sounds? Azs.—The 
various arrangements of the overtones of the voice 
caused by the different shapes assumed by the tube of 
the mouth and throat. 


. In which vowel are the acute overtones most prominent? 


Ans.—The vowel e. 
Ans.—The vowel oo. 


Physiology. 


. What are the organs of voice, naming them in three 


groups? Ams.—The larynx, the lungs, and the voice- 
tube. 


. Where is the larynx situated? Ams.—In the throat, just 


below the chin. 

Ans.—It opens below into the 
windpipe or trachea, and above into the voice-tube or 
pharynx. 

Ans.—Elastic lips called 
vocal cords. 


. What is the position of these lips during inhalation and 


noiseless exhalation? Amzs.—They are withdrawn to the 
sides of the larynx. 


. What do they do for voice? Ams.—They approximate and 


resist the air pressing upward from the lungs. 
Ans.—The air can escape between 
them only in jets; and this causes sound. 

Ans.—The lips of the 
mouth in the playing of a brass instrument. 

Ans.—In the chest. 

Ans.—By the muscles 
which expand and contract the chest. 


. What is their office? Ans.—To take in and expel air, which 


shall purify the blood and furnish the material for voice. 

Ans.—The chest is 
expanded by muscular effort, a vacuum is formed, and 
air rushes in to fill it. 

By what two kinds of muscular action is air expelled from 
the lungs? Amns.—By relaxing muscles used to expand 
the chest, and by contracting those which compress the 
chest. 

At what places may the lung-cavity be expanded and con- 
tracted? Ams.—At the upper chest, at the sides, and at 
the waist in front, higher or lower. 

How are these methods of breathing named? 
vicular, costal, and abdominal breathing. 

What best illustrates the action of the lungs? 
bellows. 

Of what two parts does the voice-tube consist? Azs.—The 
pharynx and mouth. 

What is its office? Amns.—To shape the voice so as to com- 
municate one’s thought and emotion to others. 

How does the sound-tube assist in communicating thought? 
Ans.—lIt forms voice into words. 

What four things are visibly concerned in the actions of 
the sound-tube? Azs,—The tongue, the soft-palate, the 
jaw, and the lips. 

What other agent also affects it, and by what actions? 
Ans.—The larynx, by rising or falling. 

What cavity communicates with this tube? 
nasal cavity. 

Is this cavity used in vocalizing vowel-sounds? <Ams.—It 
is not. 

What are its only uses in singing? Azs.—It is required for 
the consonant-sounds of m, m and mg, and for inhaling. 
How is this cavity disconnected from the sound-tube? 

Ans.—By raising the soft-palate. 

What is the principal office of the lips? Ams.—They aid in 
forming the vowels 0 and 00, and many consonants. 

What is the principal agent in shaping the sound-tube for 
song and speech? -Ams.—The tongue. 


Ans—Cla- 
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58. What power have the muscular fibres of the tongue? 
Ans,—They can move in any direction with much inde- 
pendence of each other. 

59. When the sound-tube is fully opened, what is the position 

of the jaw? Ans.—Well lowered. 

Of the tongue? * Ams.—It is depressed, With edges extend- 
ing outward to the back teeth, and is grooved in the 
middle. 

61. Of the soft-palate? Ams.—Well raised. 

62. How does the uvula or pendent of the palate appear? 

Ans.—Contracted and drawn upward. 

63. Can anything else codperate to make room in the sound- 
tube? Ans.—The larynx can be lowered. 

64. What regulates the pitch of the voice? Azs.—The vocal 
cords or lips of the glottis. 

65. How do they do this? Ams.—Principally by regulating the 
amount of their substance which is thrown into vibra- 
tion; but also by tension. 

66. Illustrate the regulation of substance thrown into vibration 
in horn playing. Azs.—When a horn player sounds a 
high tone, he holds the muscles of his lips so that only 
the thin edges of the lips can vibrate; while for a low 
note he allows much more of their substance to act. 

67. Upon what principle has this to do with pitch? Ans.—A 
small amount of substance can vibrate faster than a 
large amount, and so give a higher pitch. 

68. What relation has tension to this principle? Azs.—A small 
amount of substance can be brought by tension to a re- 
quired pitch with less strain than a large amount, 

69. Illustrate. Avs.—To tune a large string to a certain pitch 
requires many times the force required to bring a small 
string of the same length to the same pitch. 


60. 


[Zo be continued. | 
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QUESTIONS IN DELSARTISM AGAIN. 


By MOSES TRUE BROWN. 


N the November number of Wrrner’s Voice Macazine I find 
| an article signed with the initials “A. A.” and headed 

‘¢ Questions in Delsartism.” 

«‘A, A.” propounds a number of exceedingly pertinent q ues- 
tions, which, it seems to me, deserve to be considered in a 
broader and more critical spirit than they receive at the hands 
of the New York professor who essays an answer. ‘‘A. A.” 
frankly confesses bewilderment over the knotty problems of the 
current Delsarte teaching. 

Note the touch of genuine pathos in this cry for help : 

‘Kindly clear away some stumbling-blocks that have proved 
discouraging to me. I find myself unable to cope ‘with some 
of the arbitrary statements in the Delsarte theory.” Now, this 
gentle person, ‘“‘A. A.,” I take to be feminine in sex. The 
nature of her queries which follow her earnest cry for assist- 
ance indicate as much, and, besides, what masculine being in 
the profession who does not already know wt all! 

And ‘‘A. A.” is not the first to discover the confusion worse 
confounded that largely rules in the Delsartean realm of ideas. 
Take the explanation given by her teacher in his hazardous 
attempt at enlightenment. She says of this Socratic Delsartean’s 
teaching (see query 1 of article) : j 

‘We have had explained the three principles or states of be- 
ing embraced in the trinity of man, viz.: Mind (mental), soul 
(moral), and body (?) (vital), and learned how each of these 
may, in turn, be invaded by the other two, etc.” 

Shades of the immortal Dogberry and Sir Oracle! Do tell 
us just how the body (say of an avoirdupois of two 
hundred pounds) would go to work to ‘‘invade” the mental 
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being? Assist, do, O sapient Delsartean, our sluggish imagi- 
nation while the moral resists the ‘‘ invasion” of this moun- 
tain of flesh ! 

Can absurdity be pushed further? If it can be, it crops out 
in question 2. ‘‘If the normal type of being is the most per- 
fect, why should it, when a little more normal be added (the italics 
are ours) or, if ‘‘ invaded” by itself (normo-normal) express door- 
wshness, vulgarityP” Why? indeed; or why not? Here Prof. 
Southwick comes to the rescue. Let us quote him verbatim. 
He says: ‘‘Your criticism is a just one. The trouble arises 
from the attempt to fit the legsinto a Procrustean bed, three by 
three, when there are atleast twelve attitudes with equal claims 
to consideration. The true normo-normal is not the normal 
type invaded by itself, but simply the perfectly balanced type, 
that in which the spiritual, mental and vital elements are so 
mixed that nature might stand up and say to the world this is 
aman,” 

No, my dear Prof. Southwick, the real trouble does not rise 
from the attempt to describe the various phenomena presented 
by the complexity of types of mankind. Your description of 
the ‘“‘balanced” type of a man is most admirable, and you are 
well backed by Shakespeare’s lines in presenting such a type as 
the highest product of modern civilization. The difficulty lies 
deeper. Itis central. Unless it is removed, Delsartism will 
provoke a mild derision from the thoughtful, and utter neglect 
from the scientific. Has it occurred to you that the terms 
‘‘moral” and ‘‘normal” are stumbling-blocks? That ‘‘moral” 
ought never to be used as a generic term to express one of the 
three states of the being—but can be consistently used asa 
specific term? That the use of the term ‘‘normal” to express 
both a mode of motion and a state of being is unscientific and 
confusing ? 

I am aware that Mr. Steele Mackaye and Mrs. Thompson, in 
America, and Delaumosne and Arnaud, the French authors, 
use both these terms; but 1 am also aware, and I think they 
should be, that they are inconsistent with any recognized 
scheme of modern psychology. Iam glad to note that Miss 
Anna Morgan, in her ‘‘ An Hour with Delsarte,” discards these 
words from her terminology. 

Both ‘‘A. A.” and yourself seem to have recognized the weak- 
ness of the implied definition of ‘‘ moral” as given by Mackaye 
and others of his followers. Let me quote Mr. Mackaye: 

‘*In man we find avital nature which feels, a mental nature 
which thinks, and a moral nature which loves(?)” ‘‘ A. A.” 
asks very pertinently, ‘‘What if a man hates and loathes; are 
not these exhibitions of the moral nature?” 

Throughout ‘‘A.A.’s” questioning and your answers, my dear 
professor, I note a number of errors. They group themselves 
under two heads: (1) Errors of fact ; (2) errors of terminology. 

Errors of fact, in science, as you well know, arise from a 
misinterpretation of phenomena. So things not true are 
often thought to be true and are stated as true. The cure for 
errors in the science known as psychology isa broad acquaint- 
ance with psychic phenomena. 

Errors in terminology—the science of giving name to groups 
of facts—arise, primarily, from our inadequate interpretation of 
phenomena, and, secondarily, by explaining by words thatdo 
not explain. When we use a word to define or give limit to a 
thing or idea, that word should separate the thing or idea from 
all other things or groups of things. ‘This is essential in exact 
science. Delsartism should and must be raised to the position 
of an exact science, or it will soon come to hold place with 
such pseudo sciences as astrology and palmistry. 

The purpose of this article will have been answered, if we 
have impressed a few things upon the reader : 

1. That there is a great want of accurate thinking and of 
accurate statement of this thinking among teachers of Delsarte. 


2, That the science of expression, as now held by a large 
number of teachers, is in its embryonic or ‘‘ vital” stage. Our 
knowledge is indefinite and chaotic. More than this, itis often 
crass ignorance masquerading in the name of science. 

3. There is urgent need for a terminology that shall be ‘‘ the 
current coin of the realm” throughout the Delsarte territory. 
Music has its well-defined terms; shall teachers of expression 
put up with patois ? 

4. We must—those who care to move on—banish quite a 
number of that brood of misleading technical terms brought to 
America by Steele Mackaye and added to by certain ingenious 
and speculative but unphilosophic minds. 

Let us name a few, mainly taken from the article we have 
been considering : Moral, as a generic term; normal, as one of 
the three states of being, as also one of the three modes of mo- 
tion. Of course, if these terms go, theircompounds must go, 
as mento-moral, vito-moral, and that state of bliss (if moral 
means ‘‘love” according to Mackaye), moro-moral. Affective, 
too, adcentric (no such word in Webster), normo-concentric, 
etc. These, and many more akin to them in want of definite- 
ness and scientific accuracy, must be relegated to the limbo of 
dead vocabularies, where they will keep company with the 
senseless terminology of a discarded scholasticism. 

We have found time, the reader will observe, to refer point- 
edly to only two central ideas of the Delsarte philosophy. 
These are : 

(1) The three states of the being; (2) the three modes of 
motion that disclose or manifest these three states. 

We may be pardoned if we try to state with some definite- 
ness our concept of these two great facts in human conscious- 
ness and experience, which underlie what is usually called the 
Delsarte system. 

Man, as a psychic being (we here use psychic as an adjec- 
tive), manifests himself as three conditions of being; or, we may 
say, he manifests three natures. Theseare: (1) The vital; (2) 
the mental ; (3) the emotive. 

Now, as most Delsarteans agree with me in their concept 
and terminology of two of these states of being (viz., 1 and 2), 
the point of our disagreement will be upon the third term of 
our problem. We define this third term thus : Man, asa psychic 
being, manifests himself as emotive. Through this part of his 
being he exhibits the phenomena of the emotions. He loves 
and hates, is sympathetic and affectionate, or bears antipathy 
and enmity. He is benevolent or malevolent. He is loyal to 
his concepts of truth and duty. He worships and is spiritual. 
He is reverent even to mysticism, 

It may assist my meaning if we diagram this emotive nature 
or third factor of the psychic triad or trinity: 


MYSTICAL 


SPIRITUAL 
ETHICAL (Moral) 


ITS MANIFESTATIONS PASSIONAL 


INSTINCTIVE 


It will be seen that ‘‘ moral” is a species of the genus emotive. 

Again, we think no one can read the definition of feeling 
as given by Herbert Spencer without recognizing the truth that 
‘‘emotive” can be held, with entire consistency, as the third 
factor in our problem. 
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Spencer divides all feelings into two divisions : (1) sensations ; 
(2) emotions. 

Sensations are feelings arising in the bodily framework. 

Emotions are feelings arising in the mental (psychic) frame- 
work. 

To conclude this part of our subject, we confidently state, 
as an entirely practical conclusion, which any one may 
verify by reflecting upon his own psychic states, or by ob- 
serving others’ moods, that in the expression or any given pas- 
sion, one of the three states leads, while the other two assist. 
In the great number of our expressions, it is easy to detect 
blends of the three primary states. 

We have but brief space to consider our second question. 
The modes of motion by which the outer, or body, expresses 
the inner, ego, mind, or soul. These are convertible terms, 
mind being used by most psychologists. Our formule seem 
to us to be central in all human expression. 

Law: The three states of the being manifest through the 
body by three modes of motion : (1) Centrifugal (or eccentric) ; 
(2) centripetal (or concentric); some Delsarteans still use ad- 
centric, a word of their own coinage) ; (3) centered motion (or 
poise). Let us formulate the law of motion as revealing the 
states of the being. 

Law: (1) The vital nature tends to express itself through cen- 
trifugal motion. All life is expansive; its motion centrifugal. 
(2) The mental nature stills the body, that it may better carry 
on its processes of thinking ; and hence tends to use centrip- 
etal motion. (3) The emotive nature reflects both the vital 
and mental natures, and hence uses both their forms of motion. 
(There is rarely feeling~without thinking. Our ideas are out- 
lined by thought and colored by feeling.) (4) But when the 
whole being is in action, and the three natures are aroused to 
further some great cause—practical, ethical, or spiritual— the 
body shows the poise of the inner by the poise of the outer. 
This we term centered or poised motion, and it is the highest 
form of expression. This form ‘‘ poise” we submit, is more 
easily understood than ‘‘normo-normal,” used above by Prof. 
Southwick. 

In conclusion, let us epitomize the laws of motion of the 
three natures, as shown forth in the pantomime of the body. 
It is that energy we call Life (vital) that moves the body (cen- 
trifugal). It is while the process of thinking (mental) is going 
on, that the body it is stilled (centripetal). It is the accord of 
the three natures in view of the highest motives that can 
arouse the whole being, that draws the body up along the 
vertical line, parallels the features of the face, as if to corres- 
pond them with the inspirations of the soul. 

We close with an illustration, to be read between the lines. 
It is related of Socrates, that he was seen by his friends, in the 
early morning, facing the east, and looking intently into the 
blue ether. He was let alone. At noon he was still there. 
Not a muscle was in motion. Men said: ‘‘ Will he never come 
in?” At night he was there, motionless as a statue of Phidias. 
Then his friends took their stations and watched. Through the 
long night he stood, still peering into the east, and startling the 
stars. As the sun arose, he dropped his eyes. His body took 
on its life again. Drawing up the figure into enlarged form, 
his head thrown backward, his features aglow : ‘‘I have solved 
the problem,” he said, and strode away. 


Durinc the delivery of his great orations, Daniel Webster reminded me 
of a man who was placing stone after stone in position until the whole of a 
wonderful structure was finally erected. The structure was ponderous and 
solid always. Choate differed from Webster in that his structure was airy, 
pagoda-like and beautiful. Sometimes his building material was so far- 
fetched, so ornamented, so embellished that one feared at times for the 
fabric; but even when Choate was most involved he would rapidly dash in 
with some powerful link of logic, and so clinch his argument as to hold his 
structure compact and beautitul.— Robert C. Schenck. 
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AESTHETIC PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


A Sexr-INsTRUCTOR FOR ALL CULTURED CIRCLES, AND ESPECIALLY FOR 
ORaToRIcAL AND Dramatic ARTISTS. 


By OSKAR GUTTMANN. 


Xl. 
24. Rules for Position if Several Persons are on the Stage. 


[? several persons on the stage engage in conversation, 
the esthetic plastic demands that this happen in accord- 
ance with one rule: If two persons standing near each other 
have to converse a long time, they must take especial care to 
avoid the profile attitude, through which the sound of their 
words is wholly lost in the wings. The speaker should stand 
somewhat back of the listener, so that at least three-fourths of 
his face and figure are toward the audience ; while the listener, 
without incurring the reproach of stiffness or unnaturalness, 
may stand opposite the public—if only the intention of listen- 
ing is expressed by head and gesture. Both actors would do 
well to follow this rule, so that the speaker, as soon as he ends, 
may, lightly, and unremarked, take half a step before the 
listener, who recedes half a step. Naturally, this can happen 
only in more weighty discourse ; in brief, disjointed conversa- 
tion, both stand with three-fourths profile to the public, with- 
out stepping forward or backward. It is exceedingly un- 
pleasant to have both actors, when standing near each other, 
turn their faces directly to the audience, reminding one of 
puppets which can move only upon one line.* Such situations 
may happen, yet they should be but momentary. 
If three or more persons stand near one another, this must 
never be in a direct line (drawn from one side of the stage to 
he other), but always in a semi-circle. (Figs. XLIV. and XLV). 
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If six, eight, or more persons are upon the stage, and all take 
part in one conversation, they may, to avoid the monotony of 
one large semi-circle, form single groups of three or four in 
small half-circles ; but all these must lie within the periphery 


of the large half-circle. (Fig. XLVI.) 
fie 
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This figure shows fifteen persons, forming five single groups; 
and yet the whole fifteen, in this position, represent but one 
group. What an aspect would they present ta the esthetic eye, 
did they stand in a straight line, as in Figure XLVIL., or in one 
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convex to the public, as in the lines which appear in Figure 
XLVIII! Would they not give an impression of the utmost 
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awkwardness and stiffness? The semi-circle, on the other 
hand, is always agreeable to the esthetic eye. 
QO. ° 
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25. Position of Subordinates. 


The German manner of having subordinates always standin 
the rear (thus obliging the higher personages to turn around), 
has already been deprecated by Ludwig Schréder in his “ Pre- 
cepts of the Actor’s Art:” ‘‘If a servant announces some one, 
he certainly remains at the door, receives his orders, and makes 
his exit. This is grounded in our customs. But for him who 
is allowed entrance, whoever he may be, there is upon the 
stage no front or rear, or in other words, he is subordinate to 
him who stands nearer the footlights. By this position he 
facilitates the speech and play of the leading character.” 


THESMIMIC ART. 


*«Allour movements are merely automatic, and express nothing if the face 
meantime remains dumb, and does not lend them soul and life.’’— 
Noverre’s Letters. 

Mimic artis either the talent for imitating certain individuals 
by modifications of one’s own body, or the art of conforming 
outward appearances to ideas which represent inward emotions. 

It is divided (1) into face-movements—play of the features ; 
and (2) into movements of the whole body or certain parts of 
it—the play of gesture. 

We give only main principles. Those who would gain a 
thorough knowledge of these subjects, may study Engel’s 
“‘Tdeas upon Acting ;” Piderit’s, ‘‘ Principles of Mimic Art and 
Physiognomy,” and Seckendorf’s, ‘‘ Lectures on Mimic Art and 
Declamation.” 

Pray or FEATURES. 


IZ. General Remarks. 


The human organism has the capability of appropriating out- 
_ward impressions, and expressing their effect in the ineaments 
of the face. Men are distinguished from one another by the 
greater or less measure of this capability. Hence the features 
of the face are the handwriting of the soul. The more lively a 
man’s fancy and the more cultured his mind, the easier will 
be to him the reception of outward impressions, and the mirror- 
ing them in the features of the face. The actor who does not 
actually receive the impulse for the expression to be reproduced 
from the outside, must possess the liveliest imagination in 
order to reproduce its effect in his facial lineaments. Hence it 
necessarily follows that those only can be actors who possess 
this peculiarity in a high degree. To seek to acquire it by the 
aid of fixed rules is vain. 

A lively fancy allows all impressions, voluntary and invol- 
untary, to enter into the features ; when such a fancy is lack- 
ing, all description of the muscles of the face and their manner 
of working is useless, and must result only in most complete 
caricature. 

This play of features is produced by the muscles of the face; 
hence a round, full face with its muscles all enveloped in fat, 
is little calculated to mirror the emotions of the soul. Only the 


“eyes are left it, and important as these are in expression they - 


will not suffice alone. 

The actor’s first task is to acquire ability to keep the facial 
muscles in perfect repose. Every sitting for a photographer 
teaches us how difficult this is. The proper method is to 


practise before a mirror, first single muscles, seeking perfect 
repose for each, or to move each group of muscles singly (as 
those of the mouth), taking care that no grimace appears. 
When a sufficient degree of mobility has been brought into the 
muscles of the face, one endeavors to express all passions in 
his mien, having first gained a perfect mental grasp of each. 
If he would express sorrow, joy, etc., he holds the features 
fixed for a moment before gazing into the mirror, to see whether 
the muscles of the face obey, or whether they must be aided 
insome way. The features must always be noble, not losing 
this character even in the highest passion. Eyes and mouth 
are most important in this play of the features. 


2. Lhe Leyes. 


‘“The eye is the mirror of the soul.” The eye shows us 
the manner in which the impression on the soul is gradually 
developed. Its importance is self-evident. The man with a 
cold, staring or indifferent eye, had best renounce the idea of 
going upon the stage ; it will not be possible for him to awaken 
sympathy or convince his audience that he feels the truth of 
what he says. 

If an actor wears spectacles and takes them off, his eyes will 
wander around without expression ; it will be difficult, almost 
impossible, for him to give them expression. If one has 
naturally wide-open eyes he must be circumspect in the por- 
trayal of simple emotions, lest an unpleasant sharpness or a 
rigid stare enter his glance, when he opens his eyes still wider. 
The manner of entirely closing the eyes, of uttering whole 
sentences, now and then suddenly opening the eyes, is quite 
unpardonable. There is a play of the features where a lower- 
ing of the lids, so that the eyes seem closed, is effective ; but this 
must not become stereotyped. In this case the spectator does 
not see several individuals personified; he sees only the indi- 
viduality of the actor. Too great mobility of the eyebrows 
must also be guarded against, and likewise that constant con- 
traction of the forehead which may easily become a grimace, 
It is not allowable to let the eyes sweep around the audience, 
or rest here and there upon the boxes. In this way all sem- 
blance of truth is lost. 

3. Lhe Mouth. 


Next to the eyes, the mouth has the greatest significance in 
the play of the features. When all the muscles of the mouth 
are in normal tension, the mouth-line is waving and beautiful. 


FIG. XLIX. 


MUSCLES OF THE FACE, 


a, a, occipito-frontalis ; , b, orbicularis palpe brarum; ¢, orbicularis oris ; d, d, levator; 
labii superioris aleque casi: e, e, levator labii superioris proprius; f, f, zygomaticus major 
k, k, buccinator ; h. h, triangularis menti; g, g, quadratis menti; 7, 7, masseter. 


(Fig. XLIX.) In this position all undue tension of the muscles 
is to be avoided; in speaking and singing this must also be 
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guarded against, else the mouth may assume a forced or even 
ignoble expression. Many actors have the mistaken idea that, 
in speaking, the mouth must make motions similar to those of 
the tongue. As a result of this we see carp-like movements 
of the lips become chronic, while their sole task should be to 
form the labials by mere opening and closing, the vowels 
(o and 00) by a slight rounding. 

In the portrayal of scorn, malignity, contempt, weeping, 
etc., in which the corners of the mouth especially are active, 
care must be taken not to draw down the mouth too much or 
have the tension too great. In conclusion, we must warn 
against one constantly recurring fault, viz.: Opening the 
mouth involuntarily in effective situations, and letting it re- 
main open. This might be allowable only in comic acting. 

In the portrayal of difficulty of hearing or of listening, it is 
proper to open the mouth; for in both instances the reverbera- 
tion is sought not only through the ear, but also through the 
mouth, which, by means of the eustachian tube, stands in con- 
nection with the auditory passage. 

The facial muscles rest decidedly under the influence of con- 
scious volition which allows, to a high degree, the mastery of 
the involuntary play of the muscles; it is the prerogative of a 
good education to use this mastery, and at the right times, not 
by suppressing, in some sort, every involuntary play of the 
features, but to prevent the animal in man from becoming the 
ruling expression. To learn this mastery will be imperative, 
if the early education and manner of life have allowed a dis- 
torted mien to become habitual. 

[ Zo be continued. | 


THEATRICAL DANCING AND PANTOMIME. 


By STEWART D. HEADLAM. 


xX. 
Of the Serious Dancer, the Demi-Charactere, and the Comic Dancer. 


T is useless for a dancer to devote herself to the serious or 
heroic branch of her art, unless she is gifted with symmetry 

of form and elevation of stature, indispensable qualities for 
excellence in this kind of dancing. Those whose persons 
approach nearest in height and shape to the statues of Apollo 
or of Antinous, of the Troaian Venus or of Diana, are perfectly 


Fie. XXXIII. 
But they would never do for the 


adapted to serious dancing. 
demi-charactre or the pastoral. 
Figure LIII.) 


They are too majestic. (See 


‘another, to say that it is like sculpture. 


All who wish to signalize themselves in this sort of perform- 
ance must be of a noble, elegant and elevated carriage, 
replete with dignity and gracefulness, but void of the least 
affectation. The serious is the most difficult branch of dan- 
cing; it requires a close study, and cannot be duly appreciated 
but by connoisseurs and men of a refined and pure taste. She 
who excels in it deserves the highest applause. A correct 
execution of an adagio is the ne plus ultra of our art; I look on it 
as the touchstone of the dancer. 

It is truly to be lamented that this, the finest style of dan- 
cing, is now so much neglected, I might perhaps say com- 
pletely lost. The causes of this sad abandonment are chiefly 
attributable to that confusion of its different branches which at 
present disfigures the art of dancing; to that want of persever- 
ance and study in most dancers; and to that vicious taste so 
conspicuous among most of those who frequent our theatres. 
Our masters, as I have before observed, were perfect in this 
style; but they have had very few followers. It is neverthe- 
less in some measure to the artist that it belongs to bring back 
public taste to what is really good and beautiful by persisting in 
performing according to the true rules of art. It was said in 
one of the Parisian papers, speaking of my debut at the Royal 
Academy of Music, that ‘‘for some length of time past the 
noble and serious kind of dancing has been treated with a singu- 
lar contempt. Itis indeed difficult toimagine how a dancer 
can give herself up to a branch of the art which is not popular, 
and yet serious dancing possesses peculiar attractions. The 


—_— 


Fic. XXLIV. 
beauty of the positions, the majesty of the movements, the 
dignity of the step, give a certain character of importance to 
this kind of dancing, and allow us, comparing one art with 
The ancients were 
very partial to this sort of recreation and cultivated it with 
great success; and if we despise it and neglect it, it is because 
we are far beneath that perfection which the Greeks and the 
Romans once obtained. Their mimic play bore some analogy 
to our grave style, which is a reason why we should encour- 


age the small number of dancers who devote themselves to 


these performances. At some future time they may perhaps 
afford an enjoyment which has hitherto been unknown to us.” 
This last sentence proves how great is the decay of the 
beautiful serious style of dancing; since the enjoyments which 
it promises are unknown to the public at the present day. 
A serious or heroic dancer should be perfectly shaped in the 
legs, have a well-formed instep, and be extremely flexible and 
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easy about the hips; without these essential qualities she can- 
not succeed. In all other kinds of dancing it is not so requisite 
to possess these peculiar qualities in the same perfection as in 
this. That preciseness and correctness which we always 
expect to see in the heroic artist, are not exacted from a demi- 
charactere or comic dancer. The heroic dancer must pre-emi- 
nently distinguish herself by the dignity of the upper part- of 
her body, by the most harmonious combination of movements 
in her arms, and by the perfect finish of her execution in 
accordance with the best rules of the art. 

This kind of dancing comprises the most beautiful develop- 
ments, all the grand temps, and the noblest steps. The per- 
former must attract the beholder’s attention by the elegance of 
her design, the correctness of her poses, and the gracefulness 
of her attitude and arabesques. The finest f:rouef/fe in the 
second position, in attitude or on the instep, entrecha/s and all 
other /emps d’elevation are required in this serious branch. We 
thus perceive that the performance of the heroic dances in our 
days is much more compiicated than that of our predecessors, 
and that such an artist must now possess a great number of 
accomplishments. 


Eresox Lb. 


The demz-charactre dancer ought to be of the middle stature 
and of a slender andelegant shape. Those whoare gifted with 
the proportions of Canova’s Mercury or of his Hebe, are well 
suited to this charming kind of dancing. 

This demz-charactere is a mixture of every style. Those who 
devote themselves to it, may make use of all the /emps and 
steps which the art of dancing possesses. Their performance, 
however, must be noble and elegant, their femps d’abandon 
executed with some little restraint, and a certain amiable 
dignity ought to accompany their dance throughout. The 
demi-charactere does not admit those grand temps of the serious 
kind. A dancer of the demz-charactere is chiefly adopted to per- 
form the parts of Mercury, Paris, Zephyr, or a Faun, and to 
represent the elegant and graceful manners of a Troubadour, 
etc. 

The comic and pastoral must be the department of those 
whose persons are of the middle stature, who are thick-set and 
vigorously constructed; and if a dancer, together with these 
almost athletic proportions, possesses a stature a little above 
the ordinary size, she is perfectly framed for the performance of 
character steps, the greater part of which belong to the comic 
branch. In my opinion, the type of this branch consists in 


the imitation of all those natural motions which have been 
denominated dances in every age and among every people. 
To offer a true picture of pastoral life, the dancer in her per- 
formance must copy and mimic the steps, attitudes, simplicity 


Fie, XLI. 


of manner, and sometimes even those frolicsome and rude 
motions of the villager, who, inspired by the sounds of his 
rustic instruments, and animated by the society and liveliness 
of his cherished companion, or beloved mistress, gives his 
whole soul up, without restraint, to the pleasures of dancing. 
The pupil who aspires to excellence in these imitations should 
study nature and the best painters who have enlivened their 
canvas with these interesting images. All dancers of the 
comic cast ought to study character steps, and imitate every 
kind of dancing peculiar to this or that country, giving their 
attitudes and movements the true national stamp of the dance 
they are performing. That correctness, which artists of the 
demt-charactere kind must possess, is not so rigorously exacted 
from dancers of the comic and pastoral branches. 

The following are the character dances most practised: 
le Provencale, le Bolero, la Tarantelle, la Russe, [ Ecossaise, 0 Alle- 
mande, la Tyrolienne, la Cosaque, la Fourlane. The pas chinots, pas 
sabotiers, ! Anglaise, and steps of caricature, etc., belong to the 
lower comic style. 

For the serious or heroic kind of dancing, see Figure LIII. 

For the demt-charactére, see Figure LIV. 

For the comic kind see Figure LV. 

Example of the composition of groups, a/ttiudes de genre, and 
principal posture of Bacchanalian dance, see Figure LAVAL 

[Zo be continued. | 


ANNIE LAURIE.—The famous song that is sung by all singers of the pres- 
ent day, Iam informed, isa mystery as to the author. The writer was raised 
on the next farm to James Laurie, Annie Laurie’s father. I was personally 
acquainted with both her and her father, and also with the author of the 
song, and have been requested to give the public the benefit of my knowl- 
edge. Annie Laurie was born in 1827, and was about seventeen years old 
when the incident occurred which gave rise to the song bearing her name. 


* James Laurie was a farmer, who lived and owned a very large farm called 


Thraglestown, in Dumfrieshire, Scotland. He hired a great deal of help, and 
among those he employed was a man by the name of Wallace to act as fore- 
man. While in his employ Mr. Wallace fell in love with Annie Laurie, 
which fact her father soon learned, and forthwith discharged him. He went 
to his home, which was in Maxwelton, and was taken sick the very night he 
reached there, and the next morning, when Annie Laurie heard of it, she 
came to his bedside and waited on him until he died, and on his deathbed 
he composed the song entitled ‘‘ Annie Laurie.’’—Chicago Herald. 
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THE MANUSCRIPT SOCIETY. 


E take pleasure in giving the program of the first 
public concert of the Manuscript Society, of New 
York, givenin Chickering Hall, December to, Thesuc- 
cess attending this first 
undertaking of the kind is 
a striking proof of two en- 
couraging facts: First, 
that there is plenty of 
good musical material by 
American composers 


of- 
awaiting publication; and, 


An: 1389. secondly, that the efforts of 

EOS Y- American composers are 
receiving popular support. It has been no uncommon thing to hear of a 
program of American compositions here and there, especially at the meet- 
ings of the M. T. N. A., of late years; but the idea of the formation of a 
society for the production of works exclusively in manuscript is a decided 
novelty. : 

This society was organized in August, 1889, in a semi-social way, and held 
seven private meetings, at which compositions of various sorts, in manu- 
script, were presented by the members, and interpreted, when possible, 
either by the members themselves, or by their artist friends who were 


OVERTURE, ‘Count de Paris.”—Horatio W. Parker. 
Conducted by the composer. 


invited for that purpose. Sufficient interest was aroused within the society 
to cause them to consider favorably the proposal to give public concerts, 
and the concert on December 10 was the first of a series of three to be given 
this season. 

Tt was essentially an orchestral concert—about forty of Thomas’s orchestra 
being engaged—so that a detailed notice of the performance is hardly in 
order in the VoIc—E MAGAZINE; but it is proper to state that the instrumental 
numbers constituted not only the larger but the better part of the program. 
Special mention should be made of the two overtures, the serenade for 


CONCERT PIECE FOR ORGAN.—/. V. Flagler. 
I. Preludio (allegro, andante, allegro con fuoco); II. Pastorale (Andante graziozo); III. Fuga. 
Played by the composer. 
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string orchestra, by S. G. Pratt, and the pieces for ’cello and piano by Arthur 
Foote. The excerpt from Homer N. Bartlett’s oratorio suffered somewhat 
from the apparent inexperience of the composer in conducting, and the 
delivery of the air by Miss Emily Winant left much to be desired froma 
vocal point of view. 

The question of conductors is quite an important one for the society; and, 
while it is probably true that a more uniform degree of excellence in inter- 


pretation would be attained under one experienced hand, it cannot be denied _ 


that the interest in the individuality of the several composers by their 
appearance on the platform heightens general interest in the concert. For 
our part, we trust that the rule will be adopted of allowing each composer 
the choice of directing his own composition, or providing a substitute. 

The song of H. R. Shelley was hardly up to the standard of the rest of the 
program, though a pleasing one, and undoubtedly a good{{marketable song. 
It was sung by Mr. Chas. H. Clarke in thoroughly artistic style. 


The part songs of Mr. Van der Stucken are very interesting pieces of 
writing, treated with originality and savoir faire, such as cause one to wish 
to hear them a number of times. Taking them as settings of the verses, 
however, they were not in all respects satisfactory at a first hearing, though, 
perhaps, more allowance should be made for their interpretation than was 


(a) RECITATIVO, *‘ Thus saith the Lord;” (6) ARIA, ‘‘ The Finger of God.”—Homer NV. 
Bartlett. 


With orchestral accompaniment. Sung by Miss Emily Winant. Conducted by the composer. 


Andante. 


They were sung by the Schumann Quartet upon 


done at the time. 
very short notice. 

The success of the Manuscript Society is owing, in very large meas- 
ure, to the efforts and skill ef the president, Mr. Gerrit Smith, to 
whose taste the audience were indebted for the novel and artistic 
design of the program. 

The Manuscript Society’s members are American composers. Its 
objects are the advancement of musical composition in America, and 
the development of a spirit of honest musical criticism. The pro- 
gram of the public meetings will be arranged, as a rule, from the 
original manuscripts interpreted at the private sessions; and the 
works will, in nearly every case, be performed by or under the di- 
rection of the composers themselves, with the assistance of full 
orchestra, organ, chorus, string quartet, prominent soloists, and 
whatever may be essential to an adequate interpretation. Every 
x work given on these occasions will be heard for the first time in public. 

The number of subscribers will be limited to 250. The subscription 
price will be $10, which will entitle the holder to two tickets for each 
concert. 


SERENADE FOR STRING ORCHESTRA.— Silas G. Pratt. 
Conducted by the composer. 


(a) SCHERZO ; (8) ROMANCE, ’Cello and Piano.—Arthur Foote, 
Adolf Hartdegen, Henry Holden Huss. 
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“MEDITATION AT MOUNT VERNON ” (Orchestral Scene). Andante; adagio non 
troppo.—Z£. C. Phelps. 
Conducted by the composer. 
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7 
SONG, ‘‘ Thou knowest not.”—Harry Rowe Shelley. 
Sung by Charles Herbert Clarke. Accompanied by the composer. 
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LIKE UNTO A FLOWER”; (4) ‘‘PASTORALE ;” (c) ‘MAIDEN WITH 
E LIPS SO ROSY,” Male Quartets.—/rank Van der Stucken. 
The Schumann Male Quartet. 


(2) “‘THOU’RT 
TH 
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OVERTURE, preceded by the Song (not manuscript), ‘‘ The Miller’s Daughter.”"—G. W. Chadwick. 
f Sung by Mr. Perry Averill. Louis R. Dressler at the Piano. 
Overture conducted by Frank Van der Stucken. 
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PUPILS SHOULD BE TAUGHT TO THINK. 


By FREDERIC A. LYMAN, A.C. M. 


NV are the pupils that study singing, who, after having 

taken lessons, have no real knowledge of what is re- 
quired of them in the rendition of a selection that they have 
not formerly practised. They may sing all the tones required 
by the notes, properly, both as regards tune and time; further 
than that, no perceptible progress is made. Expression is a 
word never thought of by many, much less realized. 

Whose fault is it? I have every reason to believe, if the 
pupil is naturally bright and somewhat gifted, that the prin- 
cipal fault rests with the teacher. The pupil has not been 
taught to think, rather to imitate; hence, when any new selec- 
tion is to be studied which needs thought applied to action, 
the rendition becomes a failure from an artistic point of view, 
and is so noted. 

Many pupils are led to do altogether too much mechanical 
work, when they should be studying singing. Many times it 
happens that they are taught to imitate ways of holding their 
palate, tongue, lips, etc., more than they are to shink music. 
Possibly this may be the reason that we have so many who 
know, or claim to know, all about the sheory of singing, and 
yet, many times, so very little about singing itself. One 
trouble is, that many pupils are so harassed with the study of 
anatomy, physiology, and what not, that by the time they 
should know considerable about music and singing they get 


have become lost in the song. 

After a pupil has learned to forget self to some extent, he is 
ready to begin to train his voice for smoothness, to make his 
tones blend. I would not tell a student anything about regis- 
ters. Suppose a person is so unfortunate as to break an arm. 
Will it aid matters any to have the surgeon remind him con- 
stantly of the break? Will it not be better if he immediately 
sets to work to repair the damage, meanwhile keeping the 
patient as good-humored as possible by saying nothing about 
it? Nature alone will heal the arm and make the patient well. 
The voice-teacher stands in the same position as the surgeon. 
The less he says about registers and breaks in the voice, the 
better. He should give exercises that, with practice, shall aid 
the inequalities of the voice, but let nature do its own healing. 

Now, as to the musical side of the question. Many solfeg- 
gios and vocalizes are written for some particular purpose. 
There are those for the study of the trill, appoggiatura, synco- 
pation, etc. Probably nearly all who take lessons in singing 
are made to practise more or less of these exercises. With 
many pupils, I fear the purpose of the exercises is doubtful. 
They practise them as a matter of course. I imagine that a 
great many of these exercises are practised for no definite pur- 


pose by the average pupil. 
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Although no two pupils are constituted just alike, and each 
one may need to work upon a little different plan than the 
others, in some respects, the teacher should have a definite 
plan formulated to suit the needs of each particular pupil. 
This should not be a stereotyped, plan, but should proceed 
from a careful diagnosis of the pupil’s requirements. If, for 
instance, an exercise is given for the purpose of developing 
the idea of the appoggiatura (a much-abused embellishment) 
in its different forms, is it not a good plan to give a song that 
shall be a practical illustration of the exercise? In the study 
of the song let the pupil use his own judgment, to a great ex- 
tent, as to how it shall be rendered. If the peculiarity of the 
appoggiatura has been spoken of by the teacher while the 
pupil was studying the exercise, it should not be again ex- 
plained in the song. If, however, it is again referred to, make 
the pupil understand that the mere sign as it appears upon 
paper is but a symbol of something that is to be fulfilled. Of 
itself, it amounts to very little, and that only as it shall be in- 
terpreted by the singer as the means of a certain expression. 
It is simply a part of the song; and that, as I said before, 
must proceed from the soul. Coupled with mere mechanical 
execution must be the power which shall overbalance it and 
make of the song a living reality. We do not wish to haye the 
appoggiatura become prominent, but we do desire to hear 
nature's voice through the singer. 

Some teachers have a habit of constantly singing with and for 
their pupils. It is pernicious and does not make a pupil self- 
reliant. Suppose a pupil does not give the same rendition of 
a selection that a teacher might; will it do any great harm? 
Will it not do more harm, by dwarfing the mind, if he is sim- 
ply to imitate? There may be several ways of singing some 
passages, and they may all be equally good. If the pupil 
happens to discover one of these ways for himself, give him 
credit. Do not continually frown him down with the worn- 
out and oft-repeated remark: ‘‘You must not do it in that 
manner ;” or, ‘‘It is better thus,” the teacher following with 
fis idea of it. The only real knowledge that a person obtains 
is that which he gets by thinking for himself. Is it not a good 
plan to encourage him to form habits, not of imitation, but of 
thinking? —®& 

Encourage vocal pupils to look into and read books upon 
music. It will make them broader and more receptive. Have 
them read some of the beautiful thoughts upon music; get 
them to read criticisms upon various musical subjects by emi- 
nent writers. Is there not less thinking done among the 
majority of pupils who study vocal culture and singing than 
among those who study instrumental music? My little expe- 
rience shows me that there is. It seems to me that much of 
this trouble may be somewhat remedied if the teachers of the 
voice will take pains to first enlighten themselves upon things 
in music besides mere vocal drill, and then get their pupils to 


do likewise. Too much so-called teaching is done in a very 
narrow-minded way. 

Many times too much thought, or rather imitation, is ex- 
pended in getting the mechanical forces of the throat and 
body to operate, while at the same time the pupil is not learn- 
ing anything about music. If more thought be expended upon 
the latter, we shall not only have much brighter pupils, but 
better singers. Again, they will contract a habit that many 
who pretend to sing do not possess, viz., that of expressing 
themselves intelligently in song. 


THE great actor is infinitely more necessary to reproduce the author’s 
idea of a play than a good musical director is required for the understanding 
of a great musical composition. You can set tunes and harmonies to notes, 
but not words and sentences to declamations. And what can you prescribe 
for action? ‘The great actor is the real hypophetes of the prophet, the best 
interpreter of his meaning, and nothing less than his whole person, his body, 
mind and soul, are required for performing that great task.—Chevalier 
Bunsen 


THE ORIGIN OF MUSIC. 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 


Hl. 
Pees more marked is the absence of proof when we come to 
the human race itself—or rather, not absence of proof, but pres- 
ence of disproof. From Mr. Darwin’s *‘ Descriptive Sociology,” 
where the authorities will be found under the respective heads, 
I quote a number of testimonies of travelers concerning primi- 
tive music, commencing with those referring to the lowest race : 

“The songs of the natives [of Australia] are chiefly made on 
the spur of the moment, and refer to something that has struck 
the attention at the time. The Watchandies, seeing me much 
interested in the genus Eucalyptus,soon composed a song on this 
subject. The Fuegians are fond of music and generally sing in 
their boats, doubtless keeping time, as many primitive peoples do. 
The principal subject of the songs of the Araucanians is the 
exploits of their heroes. When at work, their song was simple, 
referring mostly to their labor, and was the same for every 
occasion, whether the burden of the song be joy or sorrow. ‘The 
Greenlanders sing of their exploits in the chase and chant 
the deeds of their ancestors. The Indians of the Upper Missis- 
sippi vocalize an incident, as, ‘They have brought us a fat dog;’ 
then the chorus goes on fora minute. Of other North-American 
Indians we read: “The air which the women sang was pleasing ; 
the men first gave out the words, which formed a consummate 
glorification of themselves.” Among the Carriers (of North Amer- 
ica) there are professed composers, who ‘‘turn their talent to 
good account on the occasion of a feast, when new airs are in 
great request.” Of the New Zealanders we read: ‘‘The singing 
of such compositions [laments] resembles cathedral chanting. 
Passing events are described by extemporaneous songs, which 
are preserved when good. When men worked together appro- 
priate airs weresung.” When presenting a meal to travelers, 
women would chant: ‘‘ What shall be our food ?—shell fish and 
fern-root, that is the root of the earth.” 

Among the Sandwich Islanders ‘‘most of the traditions of re- 
markable events in their history are preserved in songs.” When 
taught reading they could not ‘‘ recite a lesson without chanting 
or singingit.” Cook found the Tahitians had itinerant musicians 
who gave narrative chants quite unpremeditated. ‘‘A Samoan 
can hardly put his paddle in the water without striking up some 
chant.” A chief of the Kyans, ‘“‘Tamawan, jumped up and 
while standing burst out into an extempore song, in which Sir 
James Brooke and myself, and last not least the wonderful 
steamer, was mentioned with warm eulogies.” In East Africa, 
“the fisherman will accompany his paddle, the porter his 
trudge, and the housewife her task of rabbing down grain, with 
song.” In singing, the East African ‘‘contents himself with 
improvising a few words without sense or rhyme and repeats 
them till they nauseate.” Among the Dahomans any incident 
‘from the arrival of a stranger to an earthquake ” is turned into 
asong. When rowing, the Coast-negroes sing ‘‘either a de- 
scription of some love intrigue or the praise of some woman 
celebrated for her beauty.” In Loango ‘the women as they 
till the field make it echo with their rustic songs.” Park says 
of the Bambarran : ‘‘ They lightened their labors by songs, one 
of which was composed extempore ; for I was myself the subject 
of it.” “In some parts of Africa nothing is done except to the 
sound of music. They are very expert in adapting the subjects 
of these songs to current events.” ‘The Malays ‘“‘amuse all 
their leisure hours with the repetition of songs, which are for 
the most part proverbs illustrated. Some that they rehearse in 
a kind of recitative at their dmbangs or feasts are historical love- 
tales.” A Sumatran maiden will sometimes begin a tender 
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song and be answered by one of the young men. The ballads 
of the Kamtschadales are ‘‘inspired apparently by grief, love, 
or domestic feeling ;” and their music conveys ‘‘a sensation of 
sorrow and vague, unavailing regret.” Of their long-songs itis 
said ‘‘the women generally compose them.” A Kirghiz ‘‘singer 
sits on one knee and sings in an unnatural tone of voice, his 
lay being usually of an amorous character.” Of the Yakuts we 
are told ‘‘their style of singing is monotonous ; their songs de- 
scribed the beauty of the landscape in terms which appeared to 
me exaggerated.” 

In these statements, which, omitting repetitions, are all which 
the ‘‘ Descriptive Sociology” contains relevant to the issue, 
several striking facts are manifest. Among the lowest races the 
only musical utterances named are those which refer to the in- 
cidents of the moment, and seem prompted by feelings which 
those incidents produce. The derivation of song or chant from 
emotional speech in general, thus suggested, is similarly sug- 
gested by the habits of many higher races ; for they, too, show 
us that the musically expressed feelings relevant to the imme- 
diate occasion, or to past occasions, are feelings of various 
kinds ; now of simple good spirits and now of joy or triumph ; 
now of surprise, praise, admiration, and now of sorrow, melan- 
choly, regret. Only among certain of the more advanced races, 
as the semi-civilized Malays and peoples of Northern Asia, do 
we read of love-songs; and then, strange to say, these are 
mentioned as mostly coming, not from men, but from women. 
Out of all the testimonies there is not one which tells of_a love- 
song spontaneously commenced by a man to charm a woman. 
Entirely absent among the rudest types and many of the more 
developed types, amatory musical utterance, where first found, 
is found under a form opposite to that which Mr. Darwin’s 
hypothesis implies ; and we have to seek among civilized peoples 
before we meet, in serenades and the like, music of the kind 
which, according to his view, should be the earliest. * 

Even were his view countenanced by the facts, there would 
remain unexplained the process by which sexually-excited 
sounds have been evolved into music. I have indicated the 
various qualities, relations and combinations of tones, sponta- 
neously prompted by emotions of all kinds, which exhibit, in 
undeveloped forms, the traits of recitative and melody. To 
have reduced his hypothesis to a shape admitting of compari- 
son, Mr. Darwin should have shown that the sounds excited by 
sexual emotions possess these same traits ; and, to have proved 
that his hypothesis is the more tenable, should have shown 
that they possess these same traits in a greater degree. But 
he has not attempted to do this. He has simply suggested 
that, instead of having its roots in the vocal sounds caused by 
feelings of all kinds, music has its roots in the vocal sounds 
caused by the amatory feeling only ; giving noreason why the 
effects of the feelings at large should be ignored, and the effects 
of one particular feeling alone recognized. 

Nineteen years after my essay on ‘‘ The Origin and Function 
of Music” was published, Mr. Edmund Gurney criticised it in 
the Fortnightly Review for July, 1876. 
fending my views against those of Mr. Darwin and Mr. Gur- 
ney, the occurrence of Mr. Darwin’s death obliged me to post- 
pone for a time any discussion of his views ; and then the 
more recent death of Mr. Gurney caused a further postpone- 
ment. I must now, however, say that which seems needful, 
though there is no possibility of a rejoinder from him. 

Some parts of Mr. Gurney’s criticism I have already answered 
by implication ; for he adopts the hypothesis that music origi- 
nated in the vocal utterances prompted by sexual feeling. To 


* After the above paragraph had been sent to the printers, I received from an American 
anthropologist, the Rev. Owen Dorsey, some essays containing kindred evidence. Of over 
three dozen songs and chants of the Omaha. Ponka, and other Indians, in some cases given 
with music and in other cases without, there are but five which have any reference to 
amatory feeling ; and while in these the expression of amatory feeling comes from women, 
nothing more than derision of them comes from men. 


Though I thought of de- 


the reasons above given for rejecting this hypothesis, I will add 
here, what I might have added above, that it is at variance with 
one of the fundamental Jaws of evolution. All development 
proceeds from the general to the special. First there appear 
those traits which a thing hasin common with many other things; 
then those traits which it has in common with a smaller class 
of things; and soon, until there eventually arise those traits which 
distinguish it from everything else. The genesis which I have de- 
scribed conforms to this fundamental law. It posits the antece- 
dent fact that feeling in general produces muscular contraction 
in general ; and the less general fact that feeling in general pro- 
duces, among other muscular contractions, those which move 
the respiratory and vocal apparatus. With these it joins the 
still less general fact that sounds indicative of feelings vary in 
sundry respects according to the intensity of the feelings; and 
then enumerates the still less general facts which show us the 
kinship between the vocal manifestations of feeling and the char- 
acters of vocal music, the implication being that there has gone on 
a progressive specialization. But the view which Mr. Gurney ad- 
opts from Mr. Darwin is that from the special actions producing 
the special sounds accompanying sexual excitement, were 
evolved those various actions producing the various sounds 
which accompany all other feelings. Vocal expression of a par- 
ticular emotion came first, and from this proceeded vocal 
expressions of emotions in general ; the order of evolution was 
reversed. 

To deficient knowledge of the laws of evolution are due sun- 
dry of Mr. Gurney’s objections. He makes a cardinal error in 
assuming that a more evolved thing is distinguished from less 
evolved things in respect of a// the various traits of evolution ; 
whereas, very generally, a higher degree of evolution in some 
or most respects, is accompanied by an equal or lower degree of 
evolution in other respects. On the average, increase of locomotive 
power goes along with advance of evolution ; and yet numerous 
mammals are more fleet than man. The stage of development 
is largely indicated by degree of intelligence ; and yet the more 
intelligent parrot is inferior in vision, in speed, andin destructive 
appliances, to the less intelligent hawk. The contrast between 
birds and mammals well illustrates the general truth. A bird’s 
skeleton diverges more widely from the skeleton of the lower 
vertebrates in respect of heterogeneity than does the skeleton of 
a mammal; and the bird has a more developed respiratory 
system, as well asa higher temperature of blood, anda superior 
power of locomotion. Nevertheless, many mammals in respect 
of bulk, in respect of various appliances (especially for prehen- 
sion), and in respect of intelligence, are more evolved than 
birds. Thus it is obviously a mistake to assume that whatever 
is more highly evolved in general character is more highly 
evolved in every trait. 

Of Mr. Gurney’s several objections which are based on this 
mistake here is an example. He says: ‘‘Loudness, though a 
frequent, is by no means a universal or essential element, either 
of song or of emotional speech.” Under one of its aspects this 
criticism is self-destructive ; for if, though both relatively loud 
in most cases, song and emotional speech are both character- 
ized by the occasional use of subdued tones, then this is a further 
point of kinship between them—a kinship which Mr. Gurney 
seeks to disprove. Under its other aspect this criticism implies 
the above described misconception. If in a song, or rather in 
some part or parts of a song, the trait of loudness is absent, 
while the other traits of developed emotional utterance are 
present, it simply illustrates the truth that the traits of a highly- 
evolved product are frequently not all present together. 

A like answer is at hand to the next objection he makes. It 
runs thus : 


‘Tn the recitative which he [Mr. Spencer] himself “considers naturally 
and historically a step between speech and song, the rapid variation of 
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pitch is impossible, andsuch recitative is distinguished from the tones even 
of common speech precisely by being more monotonous.”’ 

But Mr. Gurney overlooks the fact that while, in recitative, 
some traits of developed emotional utterance are not present, 
two of its traits are present. One is that greater resonance of 
tone, caused by greater contraction of the vocal cords, which 
distinguishes it from ordinary speech. ‘The other is the relative 
elevation of pitch, or divergence from the medium tones of 
voice; a trait similarly implying greater strain of certain vocal 
muscles, resulting from stronger feeling. 

Anather difficulty raised by Mr. Gurney he would probably 
not have set down had he been aware that one character of 
musical utterance which he thinks distinctive, is a character of 
all phenomena into which motion enters as afactor. He says: 
**Now no one can suppose that the sense of rhythm can be 
derived from emotional speech.” Had he referred to the 
chapter on ‘‘Rhythm of Motion” in ‘‘ First Principles,” he 
would have seen that, in common with inorganic actions, all 
organic actions are completely or partially rhythmical, from 
appetite and sleep to inspirations and heart-beats ; from the 
winking of the eyes to the contractions of the intestines ; from 
the motions of the legs to discharges through the nerves. 
Having contemplated such facts he would have seen that the 
rhythmical tendency which is perfectly displayed in musical 
utterance, is imperfectly displayed in emotional speech. Just 
as under emotion we see swayings of the body and wringings 
of the hands, so do we see contractions of the vocal organs 
which are now stronger and now weaker. Surely itis manifest 
that the utterances of passion, far from being monotonous, are 
characterized by rapidly recurring ascents and descents of tone 
and by rapidly recurring emphases; there is rhythm, though it 
is an irregular rhythm. 

Want of knowledge of the principles of evolution has, in an- 
other place, led Mr. Gurney to represent as an objection what 
is in reality a verification. He says: 


’ 


“Music is distinguished from emotional speech in that it proceeds not 
only by fixed degrees in time, but by fixed degrees in the scale. This is a 
constant quality through all the immense quantity of embryo and developed 
scale systems that have been used ; whereas the transitions of pitch which 
mark emotional affections of voice are, as Helmholtz has pointed out, of a 
gliding character.” 

Had Mr. Gurney known that evolution in- all cases is from 
the indefinite to the definite, he would have seen that, as a 
matter of course, the gradations of emotional speech must be 
indefinite in comparison with the gradations of developed 
music. Progress from the one to the other is in part constituted 
by increasing definiteness in the time-intervals and increasing 
definiteness in the tone-intervals. Were it otherwise, the hypo- 
thesis I have set forth would lack one of its evidences. To his 
allegation that not only the ‘‘developed scale systems” but 
also the ‘‘embryo scale systems” are definite, it may obviously 
be replied that the mere existence of any scale system capable 
of being written down, implies that the earlier stage of the pro- 
gress has already been passed through. To have risen toascale 
system is to have become definite ; and until a scale system has 
been reached vocal phrases cannot have been recorded. More- 
over, had Mr. Gurney remembered that there are many people 
with musical perceptions so imperfect that when making their 
merely recognizable, and sometimes hardly recognizable, 
attempts to whistle or hum melodies, they show how vague 
are their appreciations of musical intervals, he would have 
seen reason for doubting his assumption that definite scales 
were reached all at once. The fact that in what we call bad 
ears there are all degrees of imperfection, joined with the fact 
that where the imperfection is not great practice may remedy 
it, suffice of themselves to show that definite perceptions of 
musical intervals were reached by degrees. 

[Zo be continued.) 
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A Lesson ON ITS RENDERING. 


By SUMNER SALTER. 


aD ae song is properly one for a tenor voice, and in what 
follows particular reference is intended for that voice, 
though the lesson may apply quite as well toa soprano. In 
beginning, a somewhat sombre quality of tone should be used, 
of a littke more than the medium strength on the first four 
notes, subsiding to a more quiet tone on the phrase following. 
Do not make a hold on the F at the word ‘‘all,” and use only 
half voice, simply pressing the tone quite firmly. In ‘‘said to 
me,” do not fail to pronounce the d distinctly before the 4 

Do not let the movement lag in the following phrases, and 
on ‘‘ beside the radiant sea” give the A and C somewhat stac- 
cato with rather light voice, and save the strength for a full 
sustained tone on the D and C’s following. 

Sing ‘‘while I am yearning” somewhat hurriedly and with 
a quick crescendo, and give a heavy portamento down to the 
C, which should be held firmly and ended with a clear enun- 
ciation of the mg. In the next phrase carefully observe the 
rall. anddim, Take ‘‘with cold, calm eyes” a little slowly, 
and be sure to divide the syllables of the word ‘‘burning,” 
properly. Moreover, do not sing forte through any of this 
part, however restless it may be, until the ‘‘only last year,” 
which should also be given with some breadth. Do not end 
this verse with a loud tone, however, and observe the contrast 
in dynamic effect on the two phrases ‘‘only last year.” The 
close, ‘‘in sweet September,” should be given quite slowly, 
marcato, and with head-tone predominating, but not too sombre 
color. 

In the second verse note the effect to be gained by obsery- 
ing the breaths marked at the punctuation points. The dy- 
namic contrasts in the next two lines are very important, and 
should be carefully studied; also the contrast in color, from 
clear to sombre, in the two portions of the former one. 

At the agitato passage it is proper to use a more open tone 
than ordinarily, and give it more chest-resonance, which ap- 
plies through the two lines, 

At ‘‘I know my love,” sing each tone marcato, with delib- 
eration and uniform strength through the two bars. Observe 
the rall. beginning on the second syllable of the word ‘‘re- 
member,” and continue it to the close of the text. Note the 
pause.after ‘‘year” in the last phrase, and do not use too much 
tone at the very end; but, on the other hand, do not mistake 
the dim. for a smorgando, 


WHISTLING SPEECH.—At a meeting of the Berlin Anthropological Society, 
Lieutenant Quedenfeldt, a German officer who has lived on Gomero Island, 
one of the Canary group, described a whistling language which is used by 
the inhabitants. The language does not consist of any arbitrary series of 
signals or sounds. It is described as ordinary speech translated into articu- 
late whistling, each syllable having its own appropriate tone. The Gomero 
uses both fingers and lips when whistling, and Lieutenant Quedenfeldt as- 
serts that he can carry ona conversation with a neighbor a mile off, who 
perfectly understands all he is saying. The practice is confined to Gomero 
Island, and is quite unknown to the other islands of the archipelago. The 
adoption of the whistling language is said to be due to the peculiar geograph- 
ical construction of Gomero Island. Itis traversed by numerous gullies 
and deep ravines, running out in all directions from the central plateau. As 
they are not bridged they can only be crossed with great difficulty ; hence a 
man living within a stone’s throw of another in a straight line has often to go 
many miles when he wishes to see and speak to his’ neighbor. This, it is 
conjectured, led to the adoption of whistling as a useful means of communi- 
cation, which has gradually assumed the proportions of a true substitute for 
speech.—St. Fames's Gazette, 
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THE PHONOGRAPH AMONG THE ZUNIANS. 


By J. WALTER FEWKES. 


VER since I began my work with the phonograph as a 
means of preserving the language of the American Indians, 

I have looked forward with great interest to a visit to those 
tribes which still remain in approximately the same condition 
that they were when first visited by white men. Such tribes it 
is almost impossible to find now in the confines of the United 
States. Butthere are some which have been very little changed. 

Lhave been particularly anxious to make observations among 
the Pueblo Indians, who still possess many interesting feat- 
ures of great antiquity. Of all the Pueblos, except possibly the 
Moquis, the Zufiians, or A’sheewee as they are called in their 
own tongue, have been least changed from their original condi- 
tion by contact with Europeans. Living ata distance from the 
railroad, inhabiting isolated regions difficult of access, these 
people have preserved the ancestral traditions and customs in 
their primitive form. In many ways they offer an unparalleled 
opportunity for the study of the religious and secular celebra- 
tions of Pueblo Indians, slightly modified from the olden time. 

A visit to Zuni in 1889 had inspired in me a wish to attempt 
to record on the cylinders of the phonograph the songs, rituals, 
and prayers used by these people, especially in those most 
immutable of all observances, sacred ceremonials. I was par- 
ticularly anxious to record the songs connected with the cele- 
bration of the midsummer dances, which occur at or near the 
summer solstice. An extended paper, with illustrations of the 
dances, will be printed as soon as the music can be written 
out, from the cylinders of the phonograph. Meantime, a brief 
notice of some of the phonographic records which I have may 
not be without interest. 

One of the most interesting of the songs sung at this dance, 
which is called the Kea’ kok’ shi or good dance, is that of the 
Ko ko. This song I took directly from the lips of one of the 
participants in the dance. I have reason to believe that, this 
song is improvised each year, as the music this summer 1s 
quite different from that of a year ago, I was told by the 
Zufiians before the dance that they did not know what the 
song was to be, and that no one knew except the participants. 
There is, however, a general resemblance in all ‘‘ Ko ko songs,” 
and I have taken as many as possible for comparative study. 

The possibility that the songs of the Ko ko were originally 
imitations of the wind blowing down the fireplace or around 
the house, is a fascinating idea which hardly seems capable of 

- proof or the contrary. There are often strains in the Ko ko 
songs that remind one of the wind, and it is appropriate that 
such imitations should occur in dances instituted for rain, 
which is ordinarily associated with the wind. At this place it 
may be well to mention the fact that there is introduced into 
the dance an implement to-imitate the wind. On the entrance 
of the Ko ko into the Pueblo, and during the dances, the clowns 
or other persons, generally the clowns, have a small stick fast- 
ened to a buckskin thong, which they whirl about in a circle, 
making the sound of the wind. This implement, which is the 
exact counterpart of the ‘‘bull roarer,” so well known to boys, 
is called the wind. I cannot discover that it is used in the 
sacred ceremonies to frighten the women and children, or 
‘those who do not take part in the dance. Sometimes it is 
even used as a plaything by the Zufii boys. In Australia an 
instrument almost exactly similar is used in sacred ceremo- 
nies to frighten those who do not take part, or to let them know 
that exercises are in progress, for which purpose its use was 
not unknown among the ancient Greeks. 

Four days before the dance, on the afternoon before the de- 
parture of a delegation of priests to offer feather plumes at the 

‘Sacred Lake,” Tay jay po une, a ceremony takes place in 
the Pueblo, which may be called the ‘‘ Ducking of the Clowns.” 
This observance is known to the Zufiians as the Dumachimche, 
from the words of the song by the Ko ye a mashi, or mudhead 
clowns, on whom, in the course of the celebration, water is 
poured from the housetops by the squaws. This song has in- 
ternal evidence of antiquity, and I am told by the Indians that 
both song and ceremony are very ancient. Although a musical 


mee 


critic might not find in it great beauty, as an undoubted speci- 
men of ancient aboriginal music it is very interesting. 

A survival of the old practice of communal hunting still 
exists in some of the Pueblos in the so-called rabbit hunt. It 
has seemed to me that it is a semi-religious observance con- 
nected with summer dances, andI have, therefore, taken records 
of the song and prayer used by the hunters for study. 

The well-known celebration called the Sha’ la ‘ko, at which 
the Zufii house is consecrated, is the occasion of an elaborate 
ceremonial, in which figure a song or chant and a prayer, 
said to be very ancient. I have never witnessed the celebra- 
tion of the Sha’ la ’ko, but have been able to obtain the chant 
and prayer from one of the natives. This capture had to be 
made secretly, unknown to the other Indians. It was found 
necessary to take it late at night, in a room darkened with 
blankets at the windows, and sentinels stationed about the 
house to warn us of the approach of intruders. On those con- 
ditions only was it possible to get the Indian to chant the 
Sha’ la ’ko on the phonograph. It is now, however, perma- 
nently recorded, and can be reproduced at pleasure. I am 
told that it is next to impossible to get any of the Zufians to 
sing the Sha’ la ’ko out of season. Certain of their winter songs 
they will not sing in summer, because to do it prevents the 
corn from growing. Ido not know whether or not the chant 
of the Sha’ la ’ko is one of these. ; 

The phonographic record to which I look forward with the 
greatest hope is that of a Zufi ritual to which writers have 
from time to time referred. ‘This ritual, which has been des- 
ignated by the dignified title of a Zufii Epic, is of considerable 
length, and is regarded with great reverence by the Zufii peo- 
ple themselves. Haluta, the reciter of it at the time of its 
delivery, is said to be regarded as a most sacred personage, and 
when, prior to its recital, he is brought into the Pueblo his 
feet, it is said, are not allowed to touch the ground. 

The extracts from this ritual, which are freely translated 
from memory by Mr. Cushing in his interesting paper on Zufi 
fetishes, indicate that it isa valuable account of the mytho- 
logical history of the race. He had not at his command an 
instrument to record the words of those portions of the ‘‘Kak- 
lan” which he heard, and consequently was unable to give it 
in the original diction in which it is given before the members 
of certain priesthoods, to whom alone it is recited. He says 
that many of the words are in old Zuni, not understood at 
present. The records which I have are good enough to enable 
me to write out the ritual. 

One of the most interesting of the Zufi songs is that of the 
hunters. This song has many beautiful parts in it; and, out- 
side of its interest in the study of the customs of the hunters, 
is well worth preserving as a specimen of aboriginal music. 
With it I have also preserved certain of the prayers to the 
fetishes used in the hunt, some of which have been written 
out and translated by Mr. Cushing. The harvest which a 
study of the hunting-customs of the Zufiian offers is great, and 
the collection of data bearing on this subject is highly impor- 
tant, since the decrease in game may go on as New Mexico is 
more and more thickly settled, and the hunting ceremonials be 
more or less modified as time goes on. 

I have not encountered in my experience of taking records 
with the phonograph any very great difficulty among the Zufi- 
ans. Their real impressions of the instrument it is very diffi- 
cult to divine. One of them asked if a person was hidden in 
the machine, and another thought the phonograph bewitched. 
Indians are so stolid that it is difficult to discover what im- 
pression such a novel instrument as the phonograph really 
makes. They are so accustomed to incomprehensible machines 
used by Americans that this last triumph of inventive genius 
affects them no more than many others which might be men- 
tioned. Certainly, they are not afraid of it, and there is no 
difficulty in getting them to talk into the instrument. The 
great difficulty in getting them to repeat their sacred songs and 
prayers does not come so much from their fear of the instru- 
ment as of secularizing what is sacred to them. They will 
readily respond with any of their secular songs, or with those 
sung in public, but those belonging to the secret ceremonials 
of the Estufa they will not divulge —Zhe American Naturalist. 
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RECITATION AND DECLAMATION. 


fe 
A PLAY OF FAN-CY. 


By MARY STEEVENS FARRAND. 


See twenty young ladies, misses and children, giving attention to the 
fact that they should be naturally gracefuland possessed ofsome personal 
beauty, as that is an important factor in stage settings. This group of twenty 
should be made up of eight young ladies as nearly of a height as possible, to be 
placed on the back row, the second row to be composed of six young misses, 
the third row of four children ; the last rowof twoshould be quite small chil- 
dren. This arrangement, if the members of the group are disposed of as in 
the following diagram, will describe a fan: 


It is also necessary that the rows should be made up of even numbers, as 
many of the figures require that neighbors should be partners. All must be 
attired in Japanese costumes, hair arranged in Japanese style, and Japanese 
fans used, care being taken to dress the feet daintily, as some 
of the figures require steps which display them. The music should 
be an arrangement of airs from the ‘*Mikado.” A good accom- 
panist, that is, one who is not only a musician but accustomed to playing 
for dancing, should accompany the figures with these selections given in 4 
time. A musician, and the accompanist should be such, can take the score 
of the *‘Mikado”’ and arrange the airs suitably ; if possible, have a couple of 
violins with the piano. In practising for the drill, it is well to precede the 
figures with a series of Delsarte relaxing movements, in order to get grace 
and suppleness. Also give a few lessons in holding the fan. It should be 
held with the thumb toward the person, the fingers on the outer side. In 
the following figures I will describe the manner in which the attitude 
should be taken and the length of time they occupy. I begin, assuming 
that those taking part are standing as illustrated in the diagram. After the 
figures are learned, call them off, using the terms in italics : 


1. first Position.—Fan held directly in front of figure at the waist-line, 
spread out to full extent. 

2. an.—A long, slow, sweeping motion of the arm to the right and back 
to the waist, keeping the elbow even at the extreme limit slightly curved ; 
this figure takes sixteen beats of the music, or four measures. 

3. Left Shoulder.—Fan placed on left shoulder, the middle of the fan 
coming directly under the left ear, head turned to the right, eyes looking 
off. This figure takes eight.beats or two measures. 

4. Right Shoulder.—Fan placed with the tip on right shoulder so that the 
fan, so to speak, is between self and neighbor, fully spread out, head turned 
to the left. Time, eight beats or two measures. 

Repeat the last two figures. 

5. Wave.—tIn the last figure the fan is poised on the right shoulder ; bring 
it down, sweeping to the left at waist-line, turn over, sweep to the right. 
This figure, if taken correctly, describes the figure eight, thus, @; time, six- 
teen beats or four measures. This, as all of these motions, should be taken 
with slow, gliding movements. 

6. Affection.—Place fan directly under the chin, turning the face to, and 
looking at neighbor who is your partner; in turning the face incline the 
head. Time, four beats. “ 

7. Comparison.—Extend fan to partner as though comparing. 
four beats. 

Repeat the last two figures. 

Disdain.—All turn heads to left, placing fans on right shoulder as in 
figure 4. Time, eight beats. : 

9. Under Left Arm.—Turn figure obliquely to the right, left arm raised, 
shading eyes with hand, fan placed well under left arm; bend the torso well 
to the right. Time, eight beats. This figure is extremely pretty if gracefully 
executed. 

10. Shoulder Fan.—Place on right shoulder as in figures 4 and 8, left hand 
placed on hip. Time, eight beats. 

Repeat the last two figures. 

11. Wave.—Described under figure Re 

12. Aneed.—Drop on one knee, facing partner, fans underchins. Be care. 
fulin taking this figure that those who turn to the right shall drop on the 
left knee, those who turn to the left drop on the right knee ; this is in order 
that the knee which is not bent may be away from the audience. Time, 
eight beats. 

13. Comparison.—Retaining the kneeling posture, repeat figure 7. 


Time, 


14. Affection.—Still kneeling, repeat figure 6. 

15. Comparison.—Still kneeling, repeat figure 13. 

16. /an.—Still kneeling, fan neighbor ; time, sixteen beats. Motiomslow 
and graceful. a: 

17. Circles.—Rise and, as you rise, sweep the fan in a circle in front of 
you, thus, O; that is, up, above the head-line, around to the left, down, 
back to right. swaying figure forward. This figure takes one measure for 
each circle ; after the second beat sway the torso forward. There should be 
four circles in this figure. 

18. Coguetry.—Place both hands on the hips, the right holding fan well 
spread out. ‘Time, four beats. 

19. Steps.—Retaining the same position, extend the right foot obliquely 
forward, bending the knees and looking at foot ; then obliquely backward 
in the same way looking at foot. The same with the left foot. Time, six- 
teen beats. These steps should be taken with stately grace. 

20, Dance.—Retaining the same position of the hands; take a few dancing 
steps with right and left feet alternately, looking at the audience. The ac. 
companist should quicken the time a little for this figure. 

Repeat the last two figures. - 

21. Courtesy.—Courtesy low, raising fan obliquely to the right just above 
head-line ; come back to position with hands on hips ; courtesy again in the 
same manner, bringing fan back to figure 1. Time, four measures. 

22. Concealment.—Raise fan vertically, fully spread, so as to conceal the 
face. Time, two beats. Draw fan down just below the eyes, looking coquet- 
ishly over. Time, two beats. Repeat. 

23. Close to the Right and Left.—Close fan, placing on right shoulder ; 
hold with both hands, inclining head and torso to the right ; the same to the 
left. Time two measures. 

24. Wave with Noise.—The same as figures 5 and 11, excepting that as the 
fan has been closed in the preceding figure it is opened quickly and noisily 
for this one. 

25. first Fosition.—Fan brought directly in front of torso, fully spread; 
bow twice to audience. Time, three measures, one for the first positionand 
one for each bow. 

26. Piguancy.—Fan fully spread, held sideways between the face and the 
audience so that one end is down, the other up. Time of poise, two measures. 
Now move to the right, glancing over fan, one-half measure of music ; move 
the fan to the left one-half measure, move to the right one-half measure, to 
the left one-half measure. Time for entire figure, four measures. 

27. Arrogance.—Fan fully spread, placed directly back of the head, one 
tip resting on the upper back, the other above the head; left hand on hip. 
Time, two measures. 

28. Under Left Arm.—This figure has been described under figure g. 

Repeat figures 27 and 28. 

29. Circles.—Described under figure 17. 

30. Examination.—Right arm extended, at the side, fan fully spread; re- 
tain a slight curve at the elbow; examine critically. Time, two measures. 

31. Coguetry.—Described under figure 18. 

Repeat figures 30 and 31. 

32. Steps.—Described under figure 19. 

33. Dance.—The same as figure 20. 

34. Courtesy.—Courtesy low to audience, raising fan obliquely to the right 
of the head-line ; repeat; after rising from this obeisance keep the fan up 
in its position to the right of the head, so as to have in readiness for the 
next figure. Time for both courtesies, two measures. 

35. Vescending Curves.—Drop the fan slowly from its raised position, 
sweeping around to the left head-line ; sweep back ; repeat this motion four 
times ; the figure is diagramed thus U. Time, two measures. 

36. Warting.—Fan on the right side of the head, so as to shade the eyes ; 
bend the torso obliquely to the right, looking out from under the fan. Time, 
two measures. 

37. Lxamination.The same as figure 30. 

Repeat figures 36 and 37. 

38. Listening.—Bring the fan slightly toward the torso after the last figure ; 
raise the left hand to the ear in an attitude of listening, bending the head 
and torso to the left, slightly forward. Time, two measures. ‘ 

39. Waiting.—Already described. 

Repeat figures 38 and 39. 

40. Looking Backward.—Extend right arm backward, holding the fan well 
out; look at it attentively. Time, two measures. 

41. Astonishment.—Bring the fan forme. both hands raised, right holding 
fan, the left hand vertical. Time, one measure. 

42. Supine.—Lower both hands, riglt holding the fan, the left supine ; 
looking down, Time, one measure, 

43. Supplication.—Drop on left knee, facing the audience, the hands and 
eyes raised in supplication. Time, three measures. 

44. Circles,—Already described. Be careful that the pupils rise easily, 
beginning the circles immediately. Time, four measures 

45. Playful —Advance the right foot and arm obliquely to the right, hold- 
ing the fan on a line with the head, the left hand on the hip ; bend the torso. 
Time, two measures, - 

46. Bashfui —Right foot in the same position; turn the face away to the 
left, concealing with the fan. Time, two measures. 

Repeat figures 45 and 46. 

47. Repellent —Draw the right foot back to place, face still turned to the 
left; use the fan on a line with the face, moving with dignity and scorn. 
Time, four measures. Re 
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48. Gossip.—Partners incline their heads together, holding the fans so as ~ 


to conceal the faces ; buzz a little behind them. Time, two measures. 

49. First Position.—Take the first position of the fan ; bow twice to the 
audience. Time, three measures. 

50. /inale.—Place the hands on the hips, the right holding the fan out- 
spread ; march off the stage, the front row starting ; leave the stage in the 
form of the figure eight, thus q. 

This drill does not occupy more than fifteen minutes. The figures are so 
arranged that the attitudes and motions blend into one another in perfect 
symmetry and time. The movements should all be taken with slow, easy 
grace. I have given the longest time to the more taking figures. When I 
produced this drill the audience were so pleased that they demanded a 
repetition. 


I. 
OBLIGING HIS LANDLADY. 


By CHARLES D. HICKMAN. 


ScENE.—Ax apartment, small mirror, slippers, shaving requisites handy, asstis- 
tant behind scenes, with squeaker, to imitate crying of baby. 


[Znter FRANK GAMMON, with hat, bag, and umbrella; speaking off as he 
enters.| With pleasure, Mrs. Grunter, with pleasure ; you may depend 
uponme. [Putting down bag, etc.; taking off boots, and putting on slippers.] 
One must oblige one’s landlady sometimes, especially when one is not in 
the habit of taking down one’s rent on the exact date when due. Mrs. 
Grunter has generally to come # for my rent—or for 4er rent, as she says, 
though Iam constantly explaining to her that nothing is one’s own, till one 
gets it. It’s invariably nothing se gets, when she ascends for the rent. 
Had I a receipt for each occasion on which I have paid her nothing—but 
there, some day she shall be paid in full. Taking everything into considera- 
tion, it may prove to my advantage to carry out her instructions to the 
best of my ability—as all persons of no ability invariably observe when 
undertaking a commission. Having to go out for half-an-hour, my land- 
lady has left everything in the house to my care, including a baby, at 
present peacefully slumbering in the next room. I had misgivings as to 
my infant-minding powers, but Mrs. Grunter assured me, on her word of 
honor as a gentleman—I mean—well, she assured me, the baby would not 
disturb me, if I did not disturb the baby. A most remarkable infant, ac- 
cording to the mother’s testimony, and a mother’s testimony as to her 
child’s worth should be believed—though it very often isn’t. Jy mother 
used to tell every one I was a littleangel; but nobody personally acquainted 
with me believed it. On the contrary, every one saidI was a noisy little 
brat. ‘Lhe only relative who never seemed to mind being present at my 
head-splitting, ear-drumming, constitution-destroying, but otherwise artistic 
performances on the tea-tray, was old Aunt Susan. True, she was deaf 
and dumb, poor old soul, but still—anyhow, Mrs. Grunter says her child al- 
ways sleeps soundly, and never wakes tillcalled. Such sleeping powers in 
one so young should be fully admired. Then, she requested me to open the 
door should any one call. Should anybody knock or ring, I presume 
she meant, for she could hardly expecta gentleman—‘ poor, buta gentleman 
still’’—to open the door in answer to a call. Now, Vl take a quiet peep— 
who ever heard of a noisy peep ?—at baby ; forif I carry out her instruc- 
tions carefully, Mrs. Grunter may postpone her rent-seeking ascension for 
a day or two. In thatcase, she won’t be put to the trouble of descending— 
in possession of my weekly promise to pay ina day or two—for a day or two. 
Now for a quiet peep at baby. 

Walks cautiously towards door; suddenly loud postman’s knock, he starts.| 
Confound it, that?’ssure to -wake him. [Zzstens.] No—wonderful child! 
[Knock repeated.| Now may all the plagues—stop, I quite forgot ; there’s 
no one but me to take in the letters. Fancy, a house minus a letter-box. 
[Exit and re-enter with letter ; reads address| ‘‘¥rank Gammon, Esq.’— 
yes, that’s me—at least, Frank Gammon is, the E-s-q. is rather superfluous 
_ Jooks well, though; and being a gentleman—‘‘ poor, but a gentleman still” 
—as I just now observed—[4nock.] Hullo! another knock to answer. Ifthis 
goes on I shall be ‘poor, but a gentleman mever still.” [Axit; pause; re- 
enter.| A lady, evidently from the sister isle, with draught excluders for 
sale. I told her I seldom exclude a draught, and never when it happens to 
be ona bank! Now for my letter. I wonder from whom it is. Before 
opening a letter I always like to speculate as to who hassentit. Very harm- 
less speculation, though it seldom.proves remunerative, for I’m invariably 
ataloss for a correct guess. Let me see; I wrote to my old Uncle Joe, 
whose heir I am—or hope to be—for £10 on account. I expect this is a 
reply, saying ‘‘on no account.”” And yet I don’t think it’s Uncle Joe’s 
writing. Ah! Ialso wrote to my friend, Jack Du Fatte, the actor, request- 
ing him to forward an order for the Catcall Theatre, where he is at present 
playing the fourth low-comedy part. Ah, Jack makes wonderful progress 
in his particular walk—considering his gouty foot. It may be from him, 
[ Opens letter] It is. [Reads] ‘*‘Gammon, dear boy.” There; how nice to re- 
ceive a letter, from a public character, commencing in so friendly—not to 
say chummy—a manner. [eads] ‘‘Gammon, dear boy, can you oblige 
me with the loan of a few shillings? Iam short of make-up.’”? Make-up— 
oh, I know, that’s rouge, and powder, and paint. Well, Jack has certainly 
plenty of cheek to putiton. [Reads] ‘I could not send you an order be- 
fore ”—before, underlined—* but though a trifle behind ’’—behind, under- 
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“[Bell.] Oh, hang 


lined—‘ trust it will not prove too late for use.’? Now, why has he underlined 
the words, defore and behind. [Reads again; pause.| Oh, 1 see—it’s a joke— 
before and behind—of course—a joke. Ah! Jack’s a genuine comedian. 
[Xeads] ‘*Wait for me, after the performance, and I will introduce to you 
our walking gentleman’s understudy.” 

That’s good of Jack—and shall my friend, who so generously presents to 
me his talented professional brethren, want for—for—what do they call it 
[refers to letter] want for make-up? No—Jack, my boy, you shall have a- 
few shillings. Dash it, I'll walk to the theatre, and Jack shall have my cab 
fare. Whata splendid subject for a historical painting. ‘‘Enthusiasm ’’?— 
represented by me—“ sacrificing to needy Art ’’—represented by Jack—‘‘ his 
cab fare.’’ Oh, here’s the order—for to-morrow I presume—[vreads] ‘‘ Royal 
Catcall Theatre. Stalls. Admit two.’’ By Jove, it’s for this evening. 
What’s this ?—not admitted after 8.15. It wanted but a quarter to eight when 
Icame in. I'll dress at once and be off. [Aurrying about; stops suddenly.| 
But how about that baby? Perhaps Mrs. Grunter will return before I start. 
I must leave here by eight. Let me see, what shall I do first—clean my 
boots. Its rather muddy, so I can’t wear my patent leathers. [Produces 
boots and very old brush.| The muddy state of the streets, however, is not 
the only thing that prevents me wearing my patent leathers; [ pawse brushing 
boots] Lhaven’t got them. I have, or I had, an equivalent in the form of a 
dollar. [Still brushing.| You see, it was a case of enter with boots and no 
dollar, and exit with dollar and no boots, but with an overflow ticket to visit 
the establishment on another occasion, when, by producing the aforesaid 
ticket and the dollar—not necessarily the same coin—with some odd half- 
pence, just to show an interest in the transaction—a re-introduction to the 
boots may be obtained. 

[Brushing.| Lam at present studying the science of economy; therefore 
I do not extend my patronage to the shoeblack brigade. I sincerely trust 
the brigade; if the brigade would trust me, I wouldn’t mind patronizing it— 
but that is neither here nor there. I was about to observe, I sincerely trust 
the brigade will not suffer to any serious extent. 1 admire the brigade for 
its noble work. Who can help admiring a brigade whose sole and upper 
aim is to brighten the understandings of the whole community? Iam afraid 
my boots will suffer, for I’ve but this one brush—rather the worse for wear 
[shows brush.| 1 often wish some genius would invent a hair restorer for 
bald boot brushes. I can’t borrow Mrs- Grunter’s, for I wouldn’t have her 
know. I clean my—[ée//]—hullo, I must answer that, Isuppose. [uéting on 
coat in hurry.| \ shall be late for the theatre at this rate. [Zel/ again, exit 
hurriedly; heard off.| You want to wake that baby, don’t you?) When lam 
endeavoring to go about quietly, you come and ring as if—[ pause, re-enter 
with basket of vegetables.| Here’s a pretty—some would say picturesque— 
occupation for a lodger who pays—oh, but I am nota lodger who pays —-any- 
way, not to make a habit of it. [Places basket on floor, takes off coat and 
brushes it.) Vhought I’d better not leave the vegetables downstairs, in case 
some might be stolen. Some one might have been tempted to take a carrot. 
As I am responsible, I thought it best to bring them up in the way they 
should—[éel/, puts on coat and exit hurriedly; everything done in haste to the 
end; re-enter.| The boy wants the basket. [Ampties vegetables on floor, exit 
with basket; calls}: ‘Here, boy, catch, and shut the door after you.”’ 
[Crash heard; re-enters.| Here’sago. Tve dropped the basket on to the 
gas-globe in the hall. Another little item for me tosettle. Another little 
item or so will about settle ze. Now, perhaps, I shall have a little peace. 
There’s a lot of little pieces in the hall, by-the-bye, but none the peace I want. 

[ Takes off slippers, and puts boot on.) How remarkably quiet that baby is. 
the bell—it is hung, though, and properly, too, or it 
wouldn’t ring like that. What now, I wonder. [Zxit in boot and slipper; 
pause; heard calling.| Puss! puss! puss 1 [Enter with cat’s meat on skewer.) 
A pretty time this to bring the cat’s meat. The cat’s meat gentleman says 
he’s been detained on his round. His round of beef, one might—here, I 
shall be late. Puss, puss, what a focl of a cat not to know his dinner time. 
But perhaps he dines out to-day, Puss, puss, oh! [Zhrows meat uninten- 
tionally into his hat.| Now forashave. I can’t sitin the stalls with a bristly 
chin. Luckily Mrs. Grunter has left me some hot water. I shall be in it 
when she finds out about that gas-globe. [fixes mirror, ties towel round his 
neck, and lathers faces bell.| Go on, ring the bell, ring away (suddenly), Ah, 
and wake baby! [Wipes face, puts on coat with difficulty, and rushes out; pause; 
re-enter.| Of all the impudent—a man, who says he’s an agent, wanted to 
know if we’d insure all our lives—I mean, all insured our lives. I trust he 
hasn’t neglected to insure his for he’ll never survive the glance I gave him. 
If ever a man was withered by a glance, that insurance agent is the man. 
Vl try again. [/athering repeated; he stumbles over vegetables; shouts.| Hang 
it! Was ever a fellow so [exying heard; stops and listens; sighs.| The 
baby! Now, what could have caused it to wake? I hadn’t made sufficient 
noise to wake halfa baby. Oh! Isn’tit dreadful? I can’t shave to that 
accompaniment. Ishould cut my throat. 1 wonder how babies are quieted. 
Let me think, haven’t I heard something about a—a—a burnt feather, or a 
—or a key down the back—or something ? Perhaps he’s in pain. He is if 
his crying affects him as it does me. I’d better see, for if anything happens 
to that child I should be held.responsible. [Wipes face.] The soap ’m 
wasting is something alarming. [Going toward door, cries cease.) He's 
quiet again. Having some fun I should think. It must be on the stroke of 
eight. [Lathers again; crying heard.| Now, isn’t this too bad of him? Oh, 
what a temper he’s in. ‘That’s the worst of babies—they’ve no idea of con- 
trolling their tempers. [Gees ¢o door.| wonder if he’d listen to reason. 
[Speaks off.| My dear baby—that is, Mrs. Grunter’s dear baby—[astde]— 
not mine, of course not—[sfeaking off] will you kindly suspend your per- 
formance while lshave? [Cvies louder; getting desperate.| 1 appeal to you 
as a fellow-man—I mean a fellow-baby—no—a baby-fellow. [Clock strikes 
eight.| Eight o’clock! Tl dispense with any further alterations in my at- 
tire. [Cries cease.| If 1 won't do for the stalls, they must put me out of 
sight in a private box, or in the pit, or in the flies—though I haven’t the 
slightest idea in what part of the house the flies are—or somewhere. [/n 
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putting on hat cat’s meat falls ; kicks it among vegetables.) 
find I’ve taken good care of the meat and vegetables. 
Hullo, there’s one of Mrs. 
Oh, here are my gloves in 
[Zakes bottle and scents handkerchief; in 
smelling it lather comes off.| By Jove! Vd forgotten the lather! [Wipes face.] 
But how about that baby ? I musn’t leave 
The order admits two—he’s in full evening 


[Rushing about in confusion; crying heard.) 
Grunter’s. If there were a pair I’d wear them. 
my pocket. Ah, a little scent. 


Now Iam oft. [Gotng; stops.] 
him alone. Ah, good idea! 


Mrs. Grunter will 
Where’s my gloves? 


me, 


down, perhaps, as an organized opposition. 
[Goes to door.| Wooray, Mrs. Grunter returned at last. [Cadding.] Mind the’ 
pieces, Mrs. Grunter, Iam free. Behold [indicating baby] villainy defeated, 

and [indicating himself] virtue triumphant. Now I am off, trusting I have 

succeeded in amusing you, as well as in 


dress, or in a full night-dress, it’s the same thing--suppose I take him with 
But then he’d be sure to yell all through the piece, and they’d put it 


[Zistens.] Ah, what do I hear? 


OBLIGING MY LANDLADY. 


Hil. 
THE ORTHOD-OX. TEAM. 


By FrReD EMERSON BROOKS. 


; OLD on, stranger! Turn out yonder close 
to the wall! 

For the road’s rather narrow and I’ve got it all! 

Whoa, back, haw there, old Baptist! Whoa, 
Methodist, whoa! 

‘These are oxen that need all the road, you must 
know. 

Yes, I drive without swearin’, though strange it 
may seem, 

For I’m drivin’, good stranger, my orthod-ox 

team !”’ 
Said the lumberman of Calaveras. 


‘ 


‘That Episcopal ox is of excellent breed. 

He’s more noted for style than he is for his speed. 

Though of delicate structure, this ox will not shirk, 

But he never was known, sir, to sweat at his 
work. 

He’s a good, pious ox, never losin’ his way, 

For he reads all the signboards and goes not 
astray !’’ 

Said the lumberman of Calaveras. 


“«There’s the good Baptist ox ; he’s hard shell to 
the bone; 

Close communion in diet—he eats all alone! 

Shakes his head when it’s rainin’ and closes his 
eyes ; 

He fies to be sprinkled, though it comes from 
the skies! 

Why, he won’t cross a bridge unless dragged by 
the team ! 

He’ll go nowhere, I swon, but down into the 
stream! ”’ 

Said the lumberman of Calaveras. 


“Presbyterian, gee! Congregational, haw! 

They’re good stock, let me tell you, and know 
how to draw! 

They’re so perfectly matched, sir, that very few 
folk 

Can tell ’em apart when they’re out of the yoke ; 

But you see a slight difference when it is shown : 

One leans on his elders and one stands alone!’’ 

Said the lumberman of Calaveras. 


‘“« There’s an ox I term Israel, oldest of all: 

Once he grazed in the garden before Adam’s fall; 

He went into the ark at the time of the flood, 

And when Pharaoh starved he was chewin’ his 

cud ! 

There’s an ancestry, sir, full of glory, no doubt, 

But for gorin’ the Master they’re scattered about!”’ 
Said the lumberman of Calaveras. 


‘© T’ve an ox over there who tends strictly to ‘biz!’ 
He’s the Catholic ox ; what a monster he is! 
And-he keeps growin’ big, while he keeps growin’ 
old! 
And he never lets go where he once gets a hold! 
He’s a strong one, you bet! why I never yet 
spoke 
But he started right off, with his neck in the 
yoke!”’ 
Said the lumberman of Calaveras. 


‘« There’s old Methodist, one of the best on the 
road ! 

You’d suppose, by the fuss, he alone dragged the 
load ! 

How he pulls when I sing hallelujah and shout ; 

But, the worst of it is, he keeps changin’ about! 

He was bought on probation, and works like a 
top ; 

But I’ve had him three years and suppose I must 
swop !”’ 

Said the lumberman of Calaveras, 


«That suave Universalist many admire; 
Thinks the devil’s a myth with his great prairie 


fire ! 

There’s an Adventist claimin’ to have second 
sight ; 

If he keeps on a guessin’ he’ll guess the thing 
right ! 

And the Seventh Day Baptist—their numbers are 
such 

If they do break the Sabbath they don’t break it 
much ! ”’ 


Said the lumberman of Calaveras. 


‘Got a Spiritist ? 
chance : 

When it comes to hard work he goes off in a 
trance ! 

Nothin’ practical, sir, ina medium ox 

When you have to keep proddin’ with rappin’s 
and knocks! 

But I must keep movin’ and ploddin’ along 

With my orthod-ox team, or the world will go 
wrong! ”’ 

Said the lumberman of Calaveras. 


Yes, sir; I bought one by 


“Take the road that I came, and beware of short 
cuts ! 
You will not lose the way if you follow the ruts. 
Iam sorry to force you, my friend, to turn out; 
But this is the regular lumberman’s route! 
On the road of life, stranger, my right is supreme; 
All the world must turn out for my Orthod-ox 
team !”’ 
Said the lumberman of Calaveras. 


1V. 
THE OSKATER?S¥DEA TH: 


STOOD on the frozen river 
Watching the skaters go by ; 

They were laughing and shouting merrily, 
Under the clear, cold sky. 
Lazily winging their way along, 
Merrily singing some snatches of song, 
Skimming like birds the face of the waves, 
Swimming like fish the deep sea-caves. 


I saw not an eye but sparkled, 

Not a step but was careless and free ; 

They were laughing and shouting merrily 

And as happy as happy could be. 

Warily weighing their speed in their pace, 
Eagerly watching the chance of a race ; 

Winging their way through the numerous throng, 
Singing the score of the skater’s song. 


SONG. 


‘‘Over the ice like the swallows I fly, 

With light in my heart, and light in my eye ; 

The swiftest of runners their tardiness feel, 
When my feet are encased in the glistening steel. 
Away I dash like the lightning’s flash, 

Or the racer under the rider’s lash. 


«<yes that look out from the loveliest face, 
Laugh at my folly or smile at my grace ; 

The bloodin my heart bounds up to my brain, 
And the days of my boyhood come to me again; 
For I look not back, though the ice may crack, 
For a hundred come like wolves at my back. 


\ 

“Up to the north, in the face of the gale, 
Breathless we turn, spreading out fora sail. 
A fleet of gay steamers rush down on the wind, 
Leaving time and the sluggards completely 

behind ; 
For life but waits at pleasure’s lone gates, 
For the hours we spend on the glorious skates.’’ 


There was one in the midst of the skaters, 

A beautiful boy of ten, 

With a dreamy, dark-eyed beauty, 

Who flitted among the men, 

Making a way through the numerous throng, 
Hardly beginning to feel himself strong ; 
Stumbling and saving himself from a fall, 
Tumbling and rolling about like a ball. 


There was one in the midst of the watchers, 
Who gazed at this boy in his play ; 

Whose eye was ever upon him, 

Though he wandered far away. 

Smilingly gazing at each new start, 

Silently praising the boy in her heart ; 
Eager to follow the steps of her boy, 
Filling her soul with his frolicsome joy. 


I stood on the frozen river 

And watched as if in a dream, 

When my heart was suddenly startled 

By a single, death-like scream, 

Instantly chilling the cold, wintry air, 
Instantly stilling the song that was there ; 
Hushing in terror a thousand sighs, 
Crushing the light from a thousand eyes. 


Where is the dark-eyed boy? 

And the ever-watching mother ? 

A shrieking woman clings to her waist, 
And her hands are held by another. 
Terribly staring, in accents wild 

Idly demanding her beautiful child ; 
Staring with eyes ina fire-like glow, 
Tearing the lace from her bosom ofsnow. 


There’s arunning to and fro, 

And the talking of many men ; 

But an hour goes by before they find 
That beautiful boy of ten. 

Tenderly raising him, under their breath 
Earnestly praising his beauty in death ; 
Putting his limbs ina natural way, 
Closing his eyes from the light of the day. 


The mother has broken her guard 

And falls on the breastof her child ; 

She is kissing the pallid, oozing lips 
Which the waters have defiled. 

Dreamily pressing the baby-like corse, 
Fondly caressing and mourning her loss ; 


' Trying to waken the voice of the dead, 


Calling on God for the soul that has fled, 


She has raised the boy in her arms, 
Rejecting all offer of aid ; 

lis arm falls over her shoulder, 

His head on her bosom is laid. 

Wearily bearing her burden of death, 
Tenderly caring as though he had breath ; 
Creeping along with a staggering pace, 
Weeping and kissing the little cold face. 


Istand on the frozen river, : 

But no longer the skaters go by ; 

They are gathered in groups on the landing, 
Under the cold, gray sky, 

Earnestly talking of what they had seen, 
Steadily walking where late they had been ; 
Running in terror from every sound, 

Shunning the spot where the boy-was drowned. 


THE singer’s, or speaker’s, first golden rule 
should be a full and deep inspiration ; the second 
golden rule, hold the breath tightly; the third 
golden rule, emit tone explosively, or incisively. 
This last is the ‘‘shock of glottis,’’ of the old 
Italian masters. It must not, however, be jerked 
out violently, but with just sufficient energy to 
make the attack well defined, and continued in a 
gentle, yet firm and unwavering stream to the end. 
The fourth golden rule is, place the vibrating air 
issuing from the glottis on or just behind the 
hanging wall in front of the mouth.—Zomas 
Chater. 
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V. 
A MILE AN’ A BITTOCK. 


By Ropert Louis STEVENSON. 


MILE an’ a bittock, a mile or twa, 
Abtne the burn, ayont the law, 


Davie an’ Donal’ an’ Cherlie an’ a’, 


An’ the mitine was shinin’ clearly! 


Ane went hame wi’ the ither, an’ then 
The ither went hame wi’ the ither twa men, 
An’ baith wad return him the service again, 


An’ the mtine was shinin’ clearly ! 


The clocks were chappin’ in house an’ ha’, 
Eleeven, twal, an’ ane an’ twa ; 
An’ the guidman’s face was turnt to the wa’, 


An’ the mtine was shinin’ clearly ! 


A wind got up frae affa the sea, 
It blew the stars as clear ’s could be, 
It blew in the een of a’ o’ the three, 


An’ the mtine was shinin’ clearly ! 
y 


Noo, Davie was first to get sleep in his head, 
‘<The best o’ friends maun twine,’’ he said ; 
‘<7’m weariet, an’ here I’m awa’ to my bed.” 


An’ the mtine was shinin’ clearly ! 


Twa o’ them walkin’ an’ crackin’ their lane, 
The mornin’ licht cam gray an’ plain, 
An’ the birds they yammert onstick an’ stane, 


An’ the mune was shinin’ clearly ! 


O years ayont, O years awa’, 
My lads, ye’ll mind whate’er befa’— 
My lads ye’ll mind on the bield o’ the law, 


When the mine was shinin’ clearly ! 


Vi. 
PAULINE PAVLOVNA. 


By THoMAS BaILEy ALDRICH, 


ScenE: Petersburg. Period: the present time. A 
ballroom in the winter palace of the Prince——. 
The ladies in character costumes and masks. The 

~ gentlemen in official dress-and unmasked, with the 
exception of six tall figures in scarlet kaftans, who 
are treated with marked distinction as they move 


here and there among the promenaders. 


Quadrille 


music throughout the dialogue. 


~“CouNT SERGIUS PAVLOVICH PANSHINE, who has 
just arrived, is standing anxiously in the doorway 
of an antechamber with his eyes fixed upon a lady 
in the costume of a maid of honor in the time of 


Catherine IT. 


The lady presently disengages her- 


self from the crowd, and passes near COUNT PAN- 
SHINE, who impulsively takes her by the hand and 
leads her across the threshold of the inner apart- 
ment, which ts unoccupied. 


HE 


Pauline ! 


SHE You knew me? 


HE 


How could I have failed ? 

A mask may hide your features, not your 

soul. 
There is an air about you like the air 
That folds astar. A blind man knows the 

night, 
And feels the constellations. No coarse sense 
Of eye or ear had made you plain to me. 
Through these I had not found you ; for 

your eyes, 
As blue as violets of our Novgorod, 
Look black behind your mask there, and 

your voice— 
T had not known that either. My heart said, 
‘«Pauline Pavlovna.”’ 

Why have you no mask? 
The Emperor’s orders. 
¢ Is the Emperor here ? 
I have not seen him. 
- He is one of the six 

In scarlet kaftans and all masked alike. 
Watch—you will note how every one bows 


down 
Before those figures, thinking each by chance 


SHE 


SHE 


SHE 


SHE 


SHE 


May be the Tsar; yet none knows which is he. 

Even his counterparts are left in doubt. 

O wretched Russia! No serf ever wore 

Rar ee ey as gall our Emperor these sad 
ays. 

He dare trust no man. 


All men are so false. 
Spare one, Pauline Pavloyna. 


No; all, all! 
I think there is no truth left in the world, 
In man or woman. Once were noble souls. 
Count Sergius, is Nastasia here to-night ? 


Ah! then you know! I thought to tell you 
first. 

Not here, beneath these hundred curious 
eyes, 

In all this glare of light ; but in some place 

Where I could throw me at your feet and 
weep. 

In what shape came the story to your ear ? 

Decked in the teller’s colors, ’]l be sworn ; 

The truth, butin the livery of a lie, 

And needs must wrong me. Only this is 
true: - 

The Tsar, because I risked my wretched life 

To shield a life as wretched as my own, 

Bestows upon me, as supreme reward— 

O irony !—the hand of this poor girl. 

Says, Here, sir, here’s a pearl 1 have for you, 

Your joy’s decreed, and stabs me withasmile. 

And she—she loves you? 


I know not, indeed. 

Likes me, perhaps. What matters it ?—/er 
love! 

A mere caprice, a young girl’s spring-tide 
dream. 

Sick of her ear-rings, weary of her mare, 

She’ll havea lover—something ready-made, 

Or improvised between two cups of tea— 

A lover by imperial ukase ! 

If that petard the crazy student threw 

Had not missed me, as well as missed the 
Tsar, 

All this would not have happened. I’d have 
been 

A hero, but quite safe from her romance. 

When I have finished pitying myself, 

Tl pity her. 


Oh no ; begin with her ; 
She needs it most. 


At her door lies the blame, 
Whatever falls. She, witha single word, 
With half a tear, had stopt it at the first, 
This cruel juggling with poor human hearts. 


The Tsar commanded it—you said the Tsar. 


The Tsar does what she wills—God fathoms 
why. 

She is very haughty, 

For all her fragile air of gentleness ; 

With something vital in her, like those 
flowers 

Thaton our western steppes outlast the year. 


- Resembles you in some things. It was that 


First made us friends. I doher justice, see! 

For we were friends in that smooth surface 
way 

We Russians have imported out of France. 

Alas! from what a blue and tranquil heaven 

This bolt fell on me! After these two years, 

My suit with Ossip Leminoff at end, 

The old wrong righted, the estates restored, 

And my promotion, with the ink not dry, 

Gold rubles, office, sudden dearest friends ! 

The whole worldsmiled ; then, as I stopped 
to taste 

The sweetest cup, freak dashed it from my 
lip. 

This ae night—just think, this very night— 

I planned to come and beg of you thealms 

I dared not ask for in my poverty. 

I thought me poor then. How stript am I 
now ! 

There’s not a ragged mendicant one meets 

Along the Nevski Prospekt but has leave 

To tell his love, and I have not that right! 

Pauline Pavlovna, why do you stand there 

Stark as a statue, with no word to say? 


Because this thing has frozen up my heart. 
I think that there is something killed in me, 


SHE 


SHE 


SHE 


SHE 


SHE 


A dream that would have mocked all other 
bliss. 

What shall I say? What would you have 
mesay? — 

If it be possible, the word of words! 

(very slowly) 

Well, then—I love you. I may tell you so 

This once, and then forever hold my breath, 

(We cannot stay here longer unobserved.) 

No—do not touch me! but stand further off, 

And seem to laugh, as if we jested—eyes ! 

T love you. 


Prove it to me. 


Prove it—how ? 
I prove it saying it. How else? 


Pauline, 
I have three things to choose from; you shall 
choose : 
This marriage, or Siberia, or France. 
The first means hell ; the second, purgatory; 
The third—with you—were nothing less than 
heaven ! 


(starting) 
How dared you even dream it! 


I was mad. 
This business has touched me in the brain. 
Have patience! the calamity’s so new. 
(Pauses.) 
There is a fourth way ; but that gate is shut 
To brave men who hold life athing of God. 


Yourself spoke there ; the rest was not of 
you. 


Oh, lift me to your level! 
What’s to be done? 


There must be some path out. 
Perhaps the Emperor— 


Not a ray of hope! 
His mind is set on this with that insistence 
Which seems to seize on all match-making 
folk. 
The fancy bites them, and they straight go 
mad. 


So I’m safe. 


Your father’s friend, the Metropolitan— 
A word from him— 


Alas, he too is bitten! 
Gray-haired, gray-hearted, worldly wise, he 
sees 
This marriage makes me the Tsar’s protégé. 


Think while I think. There surely is some 
key 

Unlocks the labyrinth, could we but find it. 

Nastasia ! 


What! beg life of her? NotI. 


Beg love. She is awoman, young ; perhaps 
Untouched as yet of this too poisonous air. 
Were she told all, would she not pity us ? 
For if she love you, as I think she must, 
Would not some generous impulse stir in 
her’; 
Some latent, unsuspected spark illume? 
You said that she is proud; then touch her 
pride, 
And turn her into marble with the touch. 
But yet the gentler passion is the stronger. 
Go to her, tell her, in some tenderest phrase 
That will not hurt too much—ah, but ’twill 


hurt !— 
Just how your happiness lies in her hand 
To make or mar forever ; hint, not say, 
Your heart is gone from you, and you may 
find— 


A casemate in St. Peter and St. Paul 
For, say, a month; then some Siberian town. 
A woman scorned ! 


How blindly you read her, 
Orany woman! Yes, I know. I grant 
How small we often seem in our small world 
Of trivial cares and narrow precedents— 
Lacking that wide horizon stretched for 

men— 

Capricious, spiteful, frightened at a mouse ; 
But when it comes to suffering mortal pangs, 
The weakest of us measures pulse with you. 


Yes, you, not she. If she were at your 
height ! 


But there’s no martyr wrapt in Aer rose flesh. 


~ 
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There should have been; for nature gave 


you both 

The self-same purple for your eyes and hair, 

The self-same Southern music to your lips, 

Fashioned you both, as ’twere, in the same 
mold, 

Yet failed to put the soul in one of you! 

I know her wilful—her light head quite 
turned 

In this court atmosphere of ftatteries ; 

A Moscow beauty, petted and spoiled there, 

And now’ spoiled here; as soft as swan’s- 
down now, 

With words like honey melting from the 
comb, 

But being crossed, vindictive, cruel, cold. 

I fancy her, between two rosy smiles, 

Saying, ‘‘ Poor fellow, in the Nertchinsk 
mines !” 

That is the sum of her. 

You know her not. 

Count Sergius Pavlovich, you said no mask 

Could hide the soul, yet how you have mis- 
taken 

The soul these two months—and the face 
to-night! : 


SHE 


[Removes her mask.| 
He You!—it was you / 
SHE Count Sergius Pavlovich, 
Go find Pauline Pavlovna—she is here— 
And tell her that the Tsar has set you free. 
[She goes out hurriedly, replacing her mask.] 


2 Vil. 
THE DEMON OF THE NOON. 


By Rev. GEORGE R. KRAMER. 


«The destruction that wasteth?at noonday.” Psalm xci. 6. 
‘*Foyee les dangers de loisie.” 
OW comes the hush of noon, a Sabbath hush 
Insummer time. Upon her throne this hour 

Sweet Silence sits. Yetsounds of life I hear, 
But such as stillness ne’er invades ; those sounds 
Which welcome find within the realm of peace 
And quietude. The dreamy buzz of bees, 
Hymns of the birds, harps of soft forest winds, 
And singing brooks which glide o’er mossy rocks 
Are but the ministers of Silence, not 
The rivals of her reign. 


Oh! let me linger and enjoy this calm ; 

I’llsin no more. My soul is peaceful like 

Yon lovely stream. I feel no tempter near. 

No ! darkness is the hour to fiends belongs ; 

In gloom their wings they flop : the light they shun; 
Their deeds of evil cannot stand the day. : 
Oh! let me while away in reverie sweet 

An hour. All foes are afar. I know no fear. 
‘¢At noon His flock may surely rest,’’ so sings 
The royal Hebrew bard. 


What fancies steal upon my trembling soul ? 
Enchantment, witchery around me creeps. 
Resisting? Passive ?—tell me which am I? 

Now see! On gleaming boughs before me swing 
The gay forbidden fruits! 


‘*Oh, come and rest ’mid rosy gardens grand 
And see the golden domes which Pleasure piles— 
Great architect! All shall be sweetly thine.” 

So says the fiend. ‘‘ Her paradise, I say, 

Is Death. Her guests are all within the crypts 
Of Hadean gloom.”’ 


‘“?Tis but a cloud-tint palace though so fair ; 
Within those gates I say I enter not! 

The Halls of Hell I see beyond this path ; 

The feast of worms—the banquet of the dead!”’ 


‘¢Oh, rise to wealth and state a shining name. 
To me bow down and reign. Great thrones I give; 
All shall be thine !’’ 


‘Thy sweets, Isay, Iscorn. I bow to Him 
Who died for me. Thy Paradise is fair, 

But in its roses serpents glide. Itis 

The bed of Death. Ienternot. Get hence !”’ 
I do so well remember now, that while 

The pestilence in darkness walks so grim— 
Destruction in the noonday wastes. 

Ah! yes ; the life it saps—the soul it wastes— 


The fiend indeed is in the darkness camped. 
Yet to an angel of the light, himself 
Transforms, and thus he walks in shining noon. 


Oh, Christ! Upon the verge of sin I stand 
And tremble ; o’er the deep and awful gulf 
Me keep ininnocence. Me keep in life. 

My will I shall not praise. Ilook to Thee ; 

I whirl above the flood! I have no strength! 


I reel above the fire—I know no will! 

Safe! Now Irest amid the pastures green— 
A poor, weak sheep ; yet howsecure I am ! 
All honor to the Everlasting Arms! 


Vill. 
THE RAGGEDY MAN. 


By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


Gis the Raggedy Man! He works fer Pa ; 
~ An’ he’s the goodest man ever you saw ! 
He comes to our house every day, 
An’ waters the horses and feeds ’em hay ; 
An’ he opens the shed—an’ we all ist laugh 
When he drives out our little old wobble-ly calf! 
An’ nen, ef our hired girl says he can, 
He milks the cow fer-’Lizabuth Ann. 

Ain’t he a’ awful good Raggedy Man? 

Raggedy! Raggedy! Raggedy Man! 


W’y, the Raggedy Man—he’s ist so good 


He splits the kindlin’ an’ chops the wood ; 

An’ nen he spades in our garden, too, 

An’ does most things ’at boys can’t do. 

He clumed clean up in our big tree 

An’ shooked a’ apple down fer me! 

An’ nother ’n’, too, fer ’Lizabuth Ann ! 

An’ nother ’n’, too, fer the Raggedy Man! 
Ain’t he a’ awful kind Raggedy Man? 

Raggedy! Raggedy! Raggedy Man! 


An’ the Raggedy Man he knows most rhymes, 
An’ tells ’em, ef I be good, sometimes— 
Knows ’bout giunts, and griffuns, an’ elves, 
An’ the squidgicum-squees ’at swallers theirselves! 
An’, wite by the pump in our pasture-lot, 
He showed me the hole ’at the wunks is got 
At lives ’way deepin the ground, an’ can 
Turn into me er ’Lizabuth Ann! 
Ain’t he a funny old Raggedy Man? 
Raggedy! Raggedy! Raggedy Man! 


The Raggedy Man—one time, when he 
Was makin’ a little bow-’n’-arry fer me, 
Says, ‘‘ When yow’re big like your Pa is, 
Air you go’ to keep a fine store, like his, 
An’ bea rich merchunt, and wear fine clothes ? 
Er what air you go’ to be, goodness knows !”’ 
An’ nen he laughed at ’Lizabuth Ann, 
An’ I says, ‘‘’m go’ to be a Raggedy Man— 
I’m ist go’ to be a nice Raggedy Man! 
_ Raggedy! Raggedy! Raggedy Man!”’ 


IX, 
ON THE TERRACE. 


By E. NEsBIT. 


So you’re going to Scotland to-morrow, 
And our foolish dream-holiday ends. 

Life is parting, and parting is sorrow— 
But I hope we shall always be friends! 


SHE 


Yes, friends. When you’re Duchess of 
Mayrose 
Will you ever look back with regret, 
To the day when we parted, to-day, Rose— 


Or the wonderful day when we met? 


SHE Oh, no, I shall never regret you. 
You know we agreed it was best, 
You’d forget me and I should forget you, 


And time should take care of the rest. 


You know I must marry for money, 
Ihaven’t a sou to my name! 


Yes, I know; it’s as sad as it’s funny 
That my situation’s the same. 


SHE 


And the Duke comes to-day—— 


SHE 


HE Yes, confound it! 
My eye’s on the Lodge—when I see 
That brute and his carriage come round it, 


Then ‘‘ Hey! bonnie Scotland!’’ for me. 


That girl you are going to marry, 
I’m sure she is red-haired and tall, 

And freckled—broad Scotch--my poor Harry, 
You’re not to be envied at all! 


And your Duke? He is sixty and over, 
And crooked and cross as can be; 

A very desirable lover, 
That’s one consolation for me! 


Don’t talk about him; I would rather 
Forget him as long as I can. 

Hal—are you quite sure that your father 
Is set on this Scotch heiress plan? 


HE 
SHE 


Yes—embarrassed estates—empty coffers— 
Don’t talk about that—but instead, 

Let’s talk of your Duke’s handsome offers, 
And all that your mother has said. 


Oh, you need notremind me. Don’t fear it! 
I know we agreed we must part; 

And you'll find it quite easy to bear it— 
And it won’t break your ladyship’s heart. 


SHE We must take the world as we find it; 
Love’s all very well for a day; 
But when love has no fortune behind it, 
Love fades very quickly away. 


Yes—of course; but these weeks have been 
pleasant! 
You remember the first day we met? 
That’s one of the things which at present 
I think we had better forget. 


There’s the carriage! I’m off to my Carry! 
Rose—don’t look like that! You will fall! 

Are you sure that you do mean to mar 
That loathsome old man after all? 


Yes, of course. Ah, good-bye! itis better, 
Believe me, when duties are done; 
You'll find time to send me a letter, 
To say how your wooing goes on? 


SHE 


Good-bye! There are wheels on the gravel ! 
Good-bye !—since you will have it so! 
It’s beautiful weather to travel ; 
And the Duke 
Hang the Duke! I won't go! 


X. 
THE DIFFERENGE, 


By Me. E. DE Louie. 


66 it I should ask of you what are 
Life’s joys? What answer would 
you make?” 
“A moment give and let me think; 
Why, love the first and best; 
Then health, and, lastly, wealth!” 


‘« Again, I ask of you to tell 

Me plain, of what what is joy composed?” ~ 
‘*Blest joy, to me, is found in deeds 

Of love and tenderness, 

Where charity abounds.” 


‘*Vour answer to ny question first, 
Suggests one more (if you'll allow): 
With love you head the list; pray tell 
Me why?” ‘You know not this ! 
’Tis love that gives us wealth ! 


“«What’s life with love left out? I ask, 
What's wealth alone, with love undone? 

How could our hearts be bright and glad? 
What rest to him on,land 

Or sea, who knows not love? , 


‘‘In love, my friend, life’s joys consist ! 
Live not a month, a day, an hour, 

Love e’en a cat, or dog, or bird 

If you’ve not else to love!” 

«« The trouble lies just here,— 


‘©?Tis love, has caught me in her net, 
And all life’s joys have turned to pain; 
You love, and all the world is bright! 
I love, and life is dead! 

So runs the web of fate!” 
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HE thirteenth volume of WERNER’S VoIcE Mac- 
AZINE begins most auspiciously in all the 
departments of its specialties. During all these 
years we have felt the pulse of the elocutionary 
and vocal professions, and know thoroughly just 
what is wanted and what is needed. Actual con- 
tact with the practical workers in the various cir- 
cles of the voice-world justifies our claim to be 
qualified for leader of and guide to all those who 
would attain excellence either insong or in speech. 
He is the most successful leader who knows best 
how to surround himself with lieutenants specially 
capable of executing his plans. It is no exagger- 
ation to say that no elocutionary or musical jour- 
nal in the world is as well equipped as is WER- 
NER’S Voice MAGAZINE for carrying out the work 
it has undertaken. Whatever the world’s special- 
ists have to publish during the coming year will 
appear in our columns. 

We will at this time make only a partial an- 
nouncement of the good things in store for our 
readers. 

Prof. Albert Gutzmann, and Mr. Julius Ashmann, 
of Germany, will write on stuttering and stammer- 
ing; Sir Morell Mackenzie and Mr. Charles Lunn, 
of England, will treat the voice from a physiolog- 
ical, hygienic and artistic standpoint ; of American 
writers there will be, among others, Mr. Frederic 
W. Root, who begins in this number a most valu- 
able series of articles entitled ‘‘Catechism of Voice- 
Culture ;’’ ‘The Music of the Oriental Churches ”’ 
(two papers) and ‘‘ The Genesis of Russian Sacred 
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Music,”’ by D. E. Hervey ; ‘‘Glees,” ‘‘ Madrigals,”’ 
by T. C. Ratliffe; a conclusion of ‘‘The Silent 
Art,’? by Franklin H. Sargent; a conclusion of 
‘«#sthetic Physical Culture,’? by Oskar Gutt- 
mann ; a conclusion of ‘‘ Theatrical Dancing and 
Pantomime,” by Stewart D. Headlam ; a conclu- 
sion of‘*The Origin of Music,’’ by Herbert Spencer. 
_ Among the more elaborate serials there will be: 

‘Elements of Vocalization,” by G. Nava. This 
will have numerous music illustrations. 

“Esthetics of the Art of Singing and of the 
Melodrama,”’ by E. Delle Sedie. This is a great 
work, and will be illustrated by copious music and 
posture cuts. 

Besides the foregoing our readers will get: 

Twelve original songs by American composers, 
with lessons on their rendering ; 

At least 150 fresh and good recitations, decla- 
mations, monologues, novel entertainments, drills, 
tC. 

Portraits and biographical sketches of promi- 
nent readers, singers, and other professional voice- 
users ; 

Full reports of the various musical conventions; 

Competent and impartial criticism. 

In addition to special articles from eminent au- 
thorities there will be articles from the following 
regular contributors: A. J. Goodrich, Caroline B. 
LeRow, Helen Potter, Silas G. Pratt, Sumner Sal- 
ter, F. Townsend Southwick. 

Our policy has been a conservative one from 
the beginning. Now and then a journalistic me- 
teor flashes across the musical and elocutionary 
horizons, but its brilliance is short lived. The 
truth is, no periodical can flourish without a bona 
fide subscription list. There must be reciprocity 
—the editor and publisher must be supported by 
those for whom the journal is intended. There 
must be cordial reciprocal relations between the 
editorial and publishing office and the readers. 
Therefore, we appeal to every one of our readers 
to do what he can to aid us to increase the excel- 
lence and usefulness of our magazine. While 
retaining the old departments that have proved so 
acceptable, new features will be added, so that 
our magazine will be still more valuable to every 
one interested in any form of vocal and physical 
expression. 


SONG AND SPEECH. 


je the Letter-Box department of this issue a vocal 

teacher says that his pupils would feel more 
inclined to take this magazine if less space were 
given to elocutionary subjects. The belief that 
song and speech are two separate and distinct 
things is the reason why so many pupils fail to 
attain excellence in either. We should be very 
thankful if any one would draw a line that would 
divide the two. We confess our inability to do it. 
If singers paid more attention to elocution, and if 
elocutionists paid more attention to singing, the 
former’s singing and the latter’s speaking would 
be more artistic and acceptable. It is a fatal mis- 
take to believe that the two can be divorced. Our 
advice is, don’t make the attempt, but let the one 
supplement the other. 


QUESTIONS IN EmpHasis.—How should the fol- 
owing extract from Ruskin be emphasized? ‘It 
is right that a false Latin (quantity) should excite a 
smile in the House of Commons, but it is wrong 
that a false English meaning should not excite a 
smile in the House of Commons, but it is wrong 
that a false English meaning should not excite a 
frown there.’’ How shall the following words of 
Touchstone, from ‘*As You_Like It,” be empha- 
sized? .‘*The more pity that Fools should not 
speak wisely what wise men do foolishly.’’ 


grave. 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 


A FIELD FOR MISSIONARIES. 


By CAROLINE B. LE Row. 


ys’ DEWDROP, falling on the wild sea wave, 
Exclaimed in fear, ‘I perish in this grave!’ 

But, in a shell received, that drop of dew, 

Unto a pearl of marvelous beauty grew.”’ 


Doubtless one will concede, after a perusal of 
the above lines, that a high school class of girls, 
averaging sixteen years ot age, should be able to 
read them intelligently. Following is a verbatim 
report of their attempts to do so after the remark 
of the teacher, ‘‘ Please look at the lines carefully, 
young ladies, to see what they are intended to 
tell you.”’ 

A silence of five minutes, supposed to be de- 
voted to study. 

‘* Miss Sinith, will you please read them ?”’ 

Miss Smith shambles out of her seat, leans 
against her desk, drops her weight on her right 
foot shifts it to the left, transfers it again to the 
right, and begins with a breathless rush— 


‘«* A doodrop fallin’ on the wil’ sea wave 
Exclaims—ex-exclaimed in fear ‘‘I perish in this 
grave”’ 
But in-er—in a shell recezve’ that drop of doo 
Into—into a pearl of—mary’lous—beauty grew.’”’ 


Collapsing at the close, not unlike a shut-up 
jack-knife, and sinking into her seat with a gasp. 

‘* Miss Brown, will you please try it?” 

Another rendering, similar to the first, followed 
by three others of varying degrees of badness. 
The teacher, who migut be excused even if she 
had murder in her heart, attempts to smile en- 
couragingly—and, judging from the interested, 
attentive, and good-natured faces of her pupils, 
the attempt is a success. They are evidently 
willing to undertake anything required of them, 
and anxious to please her. 

‘What is the subject of this stanza? What are 
you telling about?” with a nod to the class as a 
signal for all to answer. 

‘¢A dewdrop,” in chorus. 

‘¢Miss Jones, will you please read the first line ? 
Take breath ; do not hurry, and a2 

But Miss Jones is on her feet and attacks the 
dewdrop resolutely : 

‘¢¢ A dewdrop falling on the wild sea wave.’”’ 

‘*What did you decide to be the subject—the 
principal word in the line?” 

‘¢ A dewdrop.” 

‘*Please read the line once more, and pause 
after the emphatic word so that the ear may be 
sure of it.” 

‘<¢ A dewdrop, falling on the wild sea wave.” 

‘*Why do you let your voice fall, Miss Jones, 
after the word ‘ wave?’”’ 

Alongpause. ‘‘I—er—it’s—I had—it’s the end 
of the line.”’ 

“Yes, itis the end of the line, but is it the end 
of the thought?” No reply. A dazed look on 
most of the faces ; an intelligent look on a few of 
them. 

‘‘Do you consider that any idea is completed 
in that first line ?”’ 

Hesitatingly, ‘‘N-o.” 

‘©Will some one please give me in her own 
words the principal thought contained in these 
first two lines?’’ Appalling silence ; distressed 
faces. 

‘¢ Miss Robinson, I am sure you can. 
please try ?”’ 

‘Why, I think it means—why, about the dew- 
drop falling into the wild sea wave.” 

‘© But please give the meaning of the two lines, 
taken together.” 


‘“*Oh! ‘Exclaimed in fear’ ‘‘I perish in this 
97997 


? 


Will you 


‘*What did the dewdrop do after it had fallen 
into the ocean ?”’ 

Two or three hands reluctantly raised. 

** Miss Black ?”’ 

‘Tt perished.”’ 

‘‘Are you sure? 
closely.”’ 

Several hands raised, one with great animation. 

‘*Miss White ?”’ 

‘¢ Exclaimed in fear.” 

‘«What did it exclaim ?” 

‘*T perish in this grave.”’ 


Please look a little more 
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‘«Suppose you had but one word in which to 
express the fear felt by the dewdrop—what would 
it be ?”’ 

Nearly every hand raised ; nearly every face 
triumphant. A nod to the class. 

‘*Perish,’”’ in hearty chorus. 

“Could the last three words of the line be 
omitted, so far as the thought is concerned ?”’ 

Hesitation, ending ina chorus of affirmation. 

‘*Miss Brown, will you please tell us why you 
think they are not necessary to the thought ?”’ 

Miss Brown unable to do so. 

‘¢Do you think they could be omitted ?”’ 

Growing distress on the Brown face. 

‘*Miss Gray, do you see why ?”’ 

‘“‘Why because the—I—I s’pose the dewdrop 
knew it was ina grave.”’ 

‘Please read the lines for us.” 

**< A dewdrop falling in the —— 

“One moment. What did we discover was the 
mostimportant word in the line ?” 

** Dewdrop.” 

‘«Please try once more, slowly ; take plenty of 
breath, and notice how necessary it is to pause an 
instant after that word.” And at last, 

‘«* A dewdrop, falling on the wild sea wave, 

Exclaimed in fear, ‘‘I perish in this grave. 

(Forty-three in the class. Fifteen minutes gone 
of the fifty minutes allowed for the weekly 
lesson.) 

‘*Miss Green, please read the next two lines.” 

«°¢ But in a shell rececved that drop of dew 

Unto a pearl of marvelous beauty grew.’”’ 

‘What received the dewdrop ?” 

Promptly, *‘A shell.” 

‘Please read the line so that it shall tell us that 
fact.” 

‘¢ But in a shell recetved-——” 

Several hands raised. 

‘*Miss North.” 

« ¢ But zz a shell received ——’ 

(Teacher making heroic and invisible efforts to 
appear happy.) 

“‘T hardly think the class will agree to that. Do 
not guess, Miss North. ‘ry to think. Can you 
put those words in any other order and still keep 
the thought ?” 

A Northern shake of the head. 

‘*Miss South, do you think you can?” 

‘*But—received—in—a—shell ?” withan anxious 
look at the teacher. 

‘‘How many think that the idea is not changed 
by the change in the order of the words ?” 

Every hand raised, and a sunny South beaming 
upon the teacher. 

‘Now. Miss Green, please try once more,” 

‘*< But in a she// received, that drop of dew 

Unto a pearl of marvelous beauty grew,’ ”’ 


> 
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**Do we know what was received in the 
shell ?”’ 

teVies nee 

*¢ And these lines all tell us about ?’’ 

‘<A dewdrop.”’ 


‘*Do you think, then, that it is necessary to em- 
phasize the last word in the line ?” 

‘*No, ma’am.”’ 

“Could those words be omitted without injury to 
the sense ?”’ 

coViesiony. 

‘*Please try once more.’’ 

‘««* But in a she// received, that drop of dew 

Unto a pearl of marvelous beauty grew.’ ”’ 

‘(Has any one any criticism to make on the last 
line?” 

Nobody, apparently. 

‘*Miss East, what do you think is the principal 
idea in those two lines?”’ Profound speculation 
in the East. 

Slowly, ‘‘ The dewdrop grew into a pear/.”’ 

‘* How many agree with Miss East ?”’ 

All hands raised. 

*‘Now, Miss West, will you please tell us if 
there is any other place in the line where the word 
‘grew’ could be put ?” 

‘*Grew into a pearl.’’ 

‘*Would it be written so in prose ?”’ 

**T—yes—I think it—would.” 

‘*Why is the word put at the end of the line?”’ 

‘«*To make the rhyme.” : 

‘Is it allowable for the poet to change the cus- 
tomary order of words—the order usually followed 
in prose?” 

SoVestam: a 


The teacher, impressively: ‘‘Does changing 
the order of the words change the meaning of the 
words or change the thought in any way ?” 

‘‘No, ma’am,” in hearty chorus. 

““ Now, Miss West, will you please read the last 
two lines ?” “al 

«««But in a shel/ received, that drop of dew 

Unto a fear/ of marvelous deauty grew.” 

““Now we will read the lines together more 
slowly than they have been read yet, carefully, 
that you may notice the meaning which you wish 
to express,” and the pedagogical martyr conducts 
the entire class through the four lines of poetry 
which an intelligent child twelve years old ought 
to be able to read sensibly after a half-minute’s 
examination. Thelessonso far has consumed the 
best part of the—less than—one hour a week de- 
voted to ‘*elocutionary training.” Moreover, in 
this class of forty-three pupils, there were not 
more than half-a-dozen who did not plainly show 
the need of physical training. Narrow chests, 
stooping shoulders, crooked figures, weak voices, 
imperfect articulation—these defects characterized 
the majority of these young girls, graduated from 
the grammar school and *‘ finishing their educa- 
tion ” in the ‘*crown of the publicschoolsystem,” 
the High School. Every minute of the lesson 
period could have been profitably used in gym- 
nastic exercises and vocal drill, as mere necessary 
preparation for the regular reading-lesson. 

This class was composed of graduates of over a 
dozen different grammar schools. From the age 
of six they had been in the public schools, and for 
over eight years—some of them for ten—had had 
a so-called reading-lesson every day. Surely 
comment is unnecessary on such astate of things; 
and, even were it needed, what words could be 
found adequate to express the absurdity of their 
previous teaching, the wicked waste of time, 
strength, and intelligence evinced by the results 
of the work? And whatever the process was by 
which such High School readers were produced, 
it is being carried on every day in thousands of 
schools all over the civilized world. Can the 
heathen, who, if correctly represented in the 
hymn-book, ‘‘in his blindness bows down to 
wood and stone,” be any more heathenish than 
the teachers who allow their pupils to bow down 
their supposed vastly more intelligent heads to 
this blind adoration of ‘‘ words, words, words,” and 
punctuation points? We presume to call this an 
age of progress, yet hundreds of years ago we are 
told on the authority of the sacred Scriptures that 
Jeshua, Bani, Sherebiah, Jamin, Akkub, Shabbe- 
thai, with their companions. the sLevites, ‘‘ read 
in the book in the law of God distinctly and gave 
the sezse and caused them to wderstand the read- 
ing.” If itis true that “the full regeneration of 
the esthetic man must be preceded -by the 
unifying or blending of his inheritances from ob- 
jective nature with his mental, subjective require- 
ments,’’ as asserted by a prominent elocutionist, 
how much probability is there that this highly 
desirable ‘* aesthetic regeneration ” will be reached 
in the coming centuries, unless more intelligent 
care is given to the coming child? 


WHEN you hear an eminent professor shouting 
seFire.’? ** tWelpl?*“Murdertaat.the top .of his 
voice through the open windows of his bedroom, 
don’t call the police or get frightened. He’s only 
trying to strengthen his voice according to ap- 
proved methods. 


CERTAIN gestures are common to all men to ex- 
press particular emotions, colored only by the in- 
dividuality of the person.—Azna Morgan. 


PIANOFORTE makers will be interested in the re- 
port of an extensive industry lately arisen in 
France to supply an artificial substitute for ivory. 
A product has been prepared from the bones of 
sheep and waste pieces of deer and kidskins. The 
bones are macerated and bleached for two weeks 
in chloride of lime, then heated by steam along 
with the skin, so as to form a fluid mass, to which 
alum is added ; the mass is then filtered, dried in 
the air and allowed to harden in a bath of alum, 
the result being tough white plates. The process 
was exhibited at the Amsterdam Exhibition. Pre- 
viously white wood was injected with chloride of 
lime, under strong pressure, for the same purpose. 


Ofie Story-Ceffer, 


MEHITABEL’S WALTZ. 


ae and fro between the dining-room and the tiny 
I kitchen trudged old Mehitabel, clearing the 
dishes from the luncheon table. Every one called 
her o/d Mehitabel, although she vowed she was 
under fifty. And really when you looked closely 
in her face, she did not appear old. But she was 
so staid, so melancholy, that no one could imagine 
her ever to have been young. She was straight 
and tall, andsevere in countenance. She wore 
her hair parted plainly down the middle, and 
brushed sleekly back over her ears. Her gowns, 
calico in summer and alpaca in winter, were as 
plain as plain could be. 

Here and there about her work went old Mehit- 
abel, singing mournfully : 

“ There is a fountain fi-i-lled with blood ” 

This was one of the most cheerful of the old 
hymns that Mehitabel sang, and she was forever 
singing hymns. 

‘When I was a gal,” she would say sometimes, 
as she stood over the sink, ‘‘I could sing an’ play 
with the best on ’em ; but them days is past and 

one. All the folks is gone from Clarence, an’ 
ain’t no heart for playin’ the pianner any more, 
nor singin’ them gay songs.” 

Old Mehitabel’s relatives were dead. She had 
no home, and in the dingy city lodging-house she 
had asituation, something between a housekeeper 
andaservant. If ever asmile flickered over her 
face, it was the ghost of a pleasant memory. The 
future held nothing for her but final dependence 
upon charity and an obscure corner in some un- 
frequented burying-ground. : 

‘*Lose all their guilty sta-ya-ains, 

Lose all their guil-i-il-ty stains,” 

sang old Mehitabel. Most of the lodgers were 
out, and so was Mrs. Brewster, her mistress, and 
she might sing to her heart’s content. 

«‘A—and sinners plunged-———” 
she continued, singing the refrain, when the bell 
rang. Mehitabel did not hurry. She never did 
when the bell rang. There was never anything 
or anybody at the door for her. She felt a sore 
pain when the postman brought letters for every 
one in the house, and yet never had any missive 
bearing her name. Not that there was any one 
in the world from whom she could expect a letter, 
and yet there was always that longing to hear 
from some one. But the longing never became 
a hope, and so people who came to the door were 
never opened to promptly. Mehitabel continued ~ 
the refrain : 

“beneath that flood , 

Lo-ose all their guilty stains!” 

The bell rang again loudly, and Mehitabel, 
throwing down her dish-cloth, went grumbling to 
the door. A tall, uncouth man confronted her 
when she opened the door and looked curiously 
into her face. 

‘‘Is—is they a Miss Rogers a-livin’ here?’’ he 
asked slowly, looking into Mehitabel’s face. 

‘““Why, that’s me—why, why, J’siah Lane, 
sure’s I'm alive! ?’ 

‘“‘Isit really you, Hettie?”’ cried the visitor. 
‘*Why I wouldn’t a-known you.”’ 

“Well, I guess I be changed,’’ said Mehitabel, 
‘‘and so be you, too, an’ ’taint no use fightin’ 
agin it. Where’d ye come from? Can’tyecome 
in and sit down a spell? ”’ , 

Mehitabel led the way to the parlor and pushed 
forward the softest chair. 

‘‘Wal, J’siah,’’ she cried, ‘‘I don’t believe I’ve 
seen you for twenty years ; sence you went away 
from home. Clarence has changed sence then. 
You wouldn’t know the place.” 

‘““No; guess not, Hettie. Well, how’ve you 
been getting along, an’ how’s all the old Clarence 
folks ?”’ 

‘Well, Clarence is purty nigh turned into a 
buryin’-ground, All the the old folks is deadand 
the young ones is gone.’’ And Mehitabel went 
on to tell the story of the sleepy village’s vicissi- 
tudes, while Josiah sat and swung his leg and 
listened and tried to trace the Hettie of twenty 
years back in old Mehitabel. Twenty years had 
made great changes in them both, and they 
scanned each other’s faces curiously, trying to 
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make out wherein they were changed, and to 
catch perchance the old expressions. 

“Hettie!’’ cried Josiah at length, ‘‘do you 
play the way you used to out to Clarence ?”’ 

‘*T ain’t played much sence them days, J’siah. 
It’s twenty years.”’ 

‘An’ if it hadn’t a-ben fur that Green gal that 
told me you was a shinin’ up to Jim Banks, it 
wouldn’t a-ben as it has ben.’’ 

‘*Tain’t no use talkin’ about them things now, 
Jsiah.” 

““T know ’tain’t, Hettie. But seein’ you a- 
settin there, and rememberin’ how we used to 
set together in the old house out to Clarence, I 
was kinder thinkin’ to myself how things might a- 
turned out differenter.”’ 

‘Things most always turn out differenter’n we 
count on, an’ they most always turns out worser’n 
we want ’em to, too ”’ 

“Do you remember, Hettie, that thing you 
used to play on the pianner out to Clarence?” 

***Captain Jinks,’ you mean?” 

**No, twa’n’t that, Hettie ; it was some dance 
tune.” ; 

‘*Oh, Ido remember ; it was a waltz, and it 
was awful pretty, too.” 

* I can see ye now jest as ye used to play it. I 
spose you’ve kinder got out o’ the knack in all 
these years.” 


*-Oh, I ain’t touched a pianner, only to dust it, 


in ten years, I guess. There ain’t nobody nowa- 
days wantsto,hear me play.”’ 

‘Wal, Hettie, there’s somebody here now’d 
like to hear you if youcan get the tune.” 

‘Why, I s’pose I might try, J’siah.” 

‘*T wisht you would, Hettie.” 

Mehitabel went to the piano and. looked at the 
keys. She could dimly remember the old 
waltz, and, better still, she could remember 
how Josiah used to sit in ecstacy while she 
played it. If she could only bring back that 
time — the time before Josiah and she had 
quarreled and parted. But they were both 
old and grave now, and their hearts did not 
beat so quickly and responsively as they had 
a score of years ago. Then, too, her fingers 
were stiffand cramped from much washing and 
fire building and drawing and carrying. She 
touched the keys and the sound almost startled 
her, so long had it been since she had tried to play. 

But at last she began—slowly at first and feel- 
ing her way over the keys, then faster and faster 
as the music came back to her. The piano was a 
jingling old instrument which had been long since 
abandoned by tuners as hopelessly irremediable. 
Moreover, if the truth must be told, Mehitabel had 
never been anything to boast of asa pianist. Now, 
as her hard, lean fingers raced over the keys, she 
skipped half the notes, so that only the skeleton 
of the composition was audible, The time was 
fast and furious, and it seemed, too, as though 
Mehitabel must be standing on the pedal. 

The discordant sounds floated up the stairway 
and fell on the ears of a lodger who was trying to 
take a nap. Jingle, jingle, bang, bang, bang went 
the piano, and the lodger tried to cover his ears 
with his pillow. But the racket continued. The 
lodger rose with curses and slammed his door 
shut. But still he could hear the frantic pace of 
the waltz. 

Josiah, sitting in the parlor as he listened, 
seemed to have his youth renewed. If the music 
was really far worse than it had been twenty years 
before, his preceptions were blunted and he de- 
tected no difference. He no longer saw Mehitabel 
with wide streaks of gray in her hair, with wrink- 
les in her forehead, and with melancholy stamped 
on her features. As the waltz seemed to take him 
back to the dear old courting days in Clarence, so 
in his eyes she was changed back to the charming 
girl whom he had worshipped. 

And Mehitabel forgot herself. 

_ing save that she was playing Josiah’s favorite 
tune and that Josiah was sitting there with a proud 
and tender look on his face as he gazed at her just 
as he used to sit twenty years ago. 

Poor old Mehitabel! she forgot her pots and 
pans ud the dreary drudgery of the lodging- 
br . She was in Clarence again and Josiah 

gain her lover. 

aL le lodger swore loudly in his room upstairs as 

fie wretched playing went on, and twice he started 

o cry over the banisters and demand that the 


She knew noth- . 
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noise cease, But being an easy going young man, 
he concluded to let 195 aatir Hees ie 

As Mehitabel went on Josiah drew closer and 
closer to the piano. All the love that he had felt 
for Mehitabel twenty years ago, and which he had 
long believed to be utterly quenched, now filled 
his heart with such a flame of eager longing as he 
had never before known. 

With a tearing, discordant bang on the keys, 
Mehitabel ended the waltz. She turned and met 
Josiah’s wistful look. 

“‘Hettie,’? he said, hitching his chair closer, 
‘‘Hettie, let’s forget it’s twenty years sence you 
last played that tune.” 

~T wisht I could, J’siah,’’ said Mehitabel, fin- 
gering the edge of her apron. 

‘“‘Hettie, ’m older’n I used to be in them days, 
an’ Tain’t quite such a fool. Hettie, I love you 
so’s I can’t stand it. I thought the feeling was 
dead an’ buried. But it’s riz up sence you played 
that music just as much as if Gabriel’s trumpet 
had been a-blowin’. An’ if you’ll have me now, 
I vow I’ll never be jealous again ’s long’s I live. 
What do you say, Hettie.”’ 

Josiah was close beside Mehitabel now. He 
took her hand in his and drew her to him and she 
said never a word. But there was a hasty move- 
mentin the parlor a few moments later when Mrs. 
Brewster’s key was heard rattling in the lock, and 
when she appeared Mehitabel and Josiah were 
sitting far apart, blushing deeply. Buffalo Courier. 


TM aren 


Tuis is the latest group of statuary added to the 
famous collection designed by and bearing the 
name of John Rogers. here are some 50 differ- 
ent groups, each one a unique and perfect work of 


art. The expression and pose of the figures are 
well conceived and admirably executed. 


OBITUARY. 


Dr. ALEXANDER JOHN ELLIS. 


On the 28th of October, Dr. Alexander J. Ellis, one of the 
most eminent linguists and scientific men of his generation, 
died at his home at West Kensington, England. He was born 
in 1814, at Hoxton, London, was graduated from Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1837, as sixth wrangler. Several well- 
known societies conferred degrees upon him. His name was 
originally Sharpe, but through a bequest left to him he was 
obliged to change it to the name of the donor. He became 
interested in phonetics about fifty years ago, but did not be- 
gin his great work on ‘‘Early English Pronunciation”’ till 
twenty-five years ago. About the same time that he began 
this work, he took up Helmholtz’s “Sensations of Tone,” 
and in 1875 he translated it, with copious notes, adding an 
original appendix on temperament and other musical points, 
of course wlth the consent of Helmholtz. In 1877 “ Pronun- 
ciation for Singers” appeared, and is cousidered to be the 
most comprehensive work on the subject. He is also the 
author of ‘“‘Speech in Song,” and numerous essays. About 
six years ago Dr. Ellis.in a printed circular, notified his 
friends that, as he had probably not more than eight years 
longer to live, and as his greatest work on “Early English 
Dialects” was unfinished, he had resolved not to accept any 
invitations out, and he begged people not to write to him or 
call on him, as it would take every moment of his remain- 
ing years to complete his task. The book was issued about 
a year ago. His final illness lasted but one day, and was 
caused by the bursting of a blood-vessel. 
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THE OLD HARP. 


By MABEL HAYDEN. 


i pste grand old harp is broken; 
Across its silent strings, 

In vain I gather all the chords 
Of sweetest, saddest things. 


Alas! she took the music 
Unto the world of light, 

And all our brightest days have changed 
From sunshine into night. 


Where are the songs and laughter, 
That gladdened soul and heart, 
When hand in hand we wandered 

In childhood’s hours apart? 


Gone with the olden music, 
The silent harp lies dead 

With all the sweetest songs unsung, 
And thousand words unsaid. 


Aye, just beyond the portal, 
Beyond the shadowy skies, 
Are strains of wondrous music 

From halls of Paradise; 


And when we step in silence 
Beyond the golden gate, 
Her lovely face in gladness 

Will eagerly await. 


And all the past will vanish 
With sorrow, tears and pain, 

And the old harp will re-echo 
In joyous, sweet refrain. 
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A CASE OF STAMMERING. 


| HAVE been much interested in reading the 

articles upon stuttering and stammering con- 
tained in WERNER’S VOICE MAGAZINE, and when 
a pupil came to me I determined to report progress 
even though I should fail of accomplishing the 
desired end. The resultof two months’ instruction 
is beyond my mostsanguine hopes. 

I began by giving him lessons in breathing- 
gymnastics ; first, emitting the breath with the con- 
tinuable aspirate sounds of f, s, ¢hand sh. second, 
by giving the continuable sub-vocal sounds of J, x, 
r, v, 8, zh and ¢h ; third, by a repetition of the five 
sounds of a, followed by the two of e, the two of 
z, the three of w, the three of 0, and the diphthongs 
ot and ou. After this all the consonant-sounds 
were given, when he felt assured there was no de- 
fect in any of his organs of speech. (He had in- 
formed me at the beginning that the trouble was 
in his tongue.) 

We progressed then to short sentences, always 

iven as a breathing-exercise. He found that he 
could utter these without stuttering in the least ; 
and from this time on his progress has been very 
rapid. He was very persistent in the endeavor to 
use every sentence, whether in reading or in 
speech, as a breathing-exercise. As a conse- 
quence, he has established the habit which has 
performed, we hope, a permanent cure. 

Daily lessons have been given and, I need 
hardly add, each step has been mastered by the 
pupil before he has been allowed to take a suc- 
ceeding one. Throughout the entire time he has 
been given exercises to relax the different muscles 
of the body. In his great endeavor not to stutter 
he had held himself almost rigid. I endeavored 
to make him think only of theemission of breath 
by the proper action of the abdominal muscles, 
keeping the body at rest. 

This pupil was brought to my notice by his 
teacher, Miss Anna Vezie, of one of the grammar 
schools of our city. He could neither read nor 
recite any lesson in which continued speech was 
necessary. He is now reading and reciting as do 
other pupils of the school, and his teacher tells 
me he exhibits no signs of ever having stuttered. 

Something has been said in your magazine of 
the disinclination of voice-teachers to make known 
the procedure by which they have been enabled 
to attain desired results. For this reason I have 
tried to be explicit regarding the course taken. 


Mrs. GAsTon Boyp, 
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HOW TO PRONOUNCE. 


By ALFRED AYRES. 


IV. 


EHOOVE, Whether written with one o or with 
two, this word is pronounced ée-hoove, and 
not be-hove. 

Bel-fast. 

Be-li-al. 

Bel-oo-chis-taz, Sometimes written with one 
Zand sometimes with two ; generally accented on 
the fourth syllable, but by some orthoépists on 
the thirds = 

Bel-lows. Smart says: Though generally con- 
sidered a plural, some authors join delows toa 
verb singular ; and this will justify the pronunci- 
ation be/-lus. Walker says: The last syllable of 
this word, like that of ga//ows, is corrupted beyond 
recovery into ws. In England, there is a tendency 
to return to what was undoubtedly the original 
pronunciation of this word, namely ée/-loz.- Both 
the New Imperial Dictionary and Stormonth’s so 
pronounce it. This isone of many cases in which 
individual taste may, with perfect propriety, be 
consulted. An acquaintance with the facts makes 
one bold to do as one lists. 

Benzine-—den-zin. This is the dictionary pro- 
nunciation for what is generally, if not universally, 
called ben-zeen, 

Be-neath. The thas in bathe. 

Be-gueath. Here, too, the ¢/ is soft. 

Berlin—éer-lin, not ber-diz. The latter pro- 
nunciation is neither English nor German, since 
the Germans say bar-/eex. The a long as in dane. 

Bestial — dest-yal. That pronunciation that 
makes the smaller number of syllables of such 
words as plagiary, genial, cordial, bestial, facial, 
peculiar, aneliorate, ruffian, etc., 1s the easier of 
utterance and far the more euphonious. For 
these reasons it has always been, and doubtless 
always will be, considered the more desirable. 

Bestrew—be-stvoo, or be-stro. 

Beth-sa-i-da. Not three syllables, but four. 


Broaden the a as in cas¢. 


Be-croth. The o short and the 74 hard, as in 
broth, 
Biv-el. Not bev-l. 


Bib-li-og-ra-phy. 

Bicycle—éz-cicle. 
like long z. 

Bifurcated—hi-fur-cate-ed. Not zd, nor ud. 

Making zd or ud out of terminal ed is one of 
the most objectionable, as well as one of the 
most common, of faults. The mangling of the 
terminal, unaccented vowels is more offensive to 
the cultured ear than is the misplacing of an 
accent. 

Billet-doux—be-ya-doo. The plural — diZ/ets- 
doux—is pronounced precisely like the singular. 

Bi-ew-ni-al. The first z is long, 

Bingen—ding-en, not din-jen. 

Bi-woc-u-lar ; bi-mzo-mial; bi-og-ra-phy. The 7 
of the first syllable of these words has its long 
sound, 

Bip-ar-tite. 

Bismuth—éiz-muth. 

is-marck. At the end of a syllable, s, in Ger- 
man, has invariably itssharp, hissing sound, 
Not ézz, therefore. 

Bi-tu-men. Not 6z¢-u-men. 

Bivouac—beev-wak 

Blackguard—#/ag-gard. 

Blackstone. The o as in son. 

LBlas-phe-mous. Not blas-phe-mous. 

Sla-tant. The a@ long as in dlade. 

Blase—bla-za. The first a broad, but not so 
broad asin father. 

Biless-ed. There are some participial adjec- 
tives, and some adjectives not derived from 
verbs, in which ¢ of the last syllable is commonly 
sounded; as, aged, beloved, blessed, cursed, deuced, 
wicked, winged, etc. The pulpit affectation that 
sounds the ed of the imperfect tense and of the 
participles, when reading the Bible, is going out 
of fashion. 

Blithe. The ¢/ soft as in smooth. 

Blucher—é/ew-cher. As no one ever has indi- 
cated, or ever will indicate with any characters at 
our command, the true pronunciation of this 
name or anything near it, the correct orthography 
of which is Bluecher, and as no one ever will pro- 
nounce it correctly that does not pronounce Ger- 


The y like obscure e, and not 


man, would it not be well to Anglicize it and 
have done withit? We have no sounds in English 
that have any likeness to the German we and ch, 
Blew-cher has the merit of sounding like some- 
thing—English—which is one merit more than 
blook-er has, for that sounds like nothing. 

Blumenthal—é/oo-men-tal. The a broad as in 
Sather. 

Blue. Smart pronounces the zw like long 00, 
a pronunciation that in this country is avoided by 
careful speakers. 

Boccaccio — bok-a-cho, 
father. 

Bold-est. Not 7st nor ust, but est. 

Bologna—bo-/on-ya. The second o as in son, 
the a broad, as in cas¢. 

Bombast—éum-bast. This is the accentuation 
of Walker, Webster, Call, and Richardson ; it is 
permitted by Worcester, and is the pronunciation 
generally heard in this country. The o of this 
word is the 0 of come, son, won, also of bomb, and 
its compounds, which is precisely like short 2. 
To pronounce the o of dombastshort, as in dond, 
is to yield to the influence of the unschooled. 

Boileau—bwa-lo. The a broad and the o long. 

Bombazine—bum-ba-zeen. 

Boleyn—éoo/-in. The oo as in dook. 

Bolingbroke—do/-ing-brook. The o short, as in 
606, the 00 as in book. 

Bom-éyc-i-nous, The only difference between 
the first o of this word and the o of bombast, bomba- 
zine, etc., is that here it is touched a shade more 
lightly, 


the @ broad, as in 


—NM._Y. Times. 
[Zo be continued.] 
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E. Ms BOWMAN’S CHOIR. 


Sek Prof. Bowman took charge of the organ of the 

Peddie Memorial Baptist Church, of Newark, N. J., 
that church has become famous for its fine music In the 
first place, the organ isofunusual pattern. Itis antiphonal, 
one-half being on the right and the other half on the left 
side of the pulpit, forming the base of a chancel arch haying 
a span of eighty feet and a height of seventy feet. While 
there are many instances of divided organs in Europe and a 
few in this country, they are sub-divisions of one instru- 
ment, rather than two complete instruments. The value of 
an antiphonal organ is that it allows of responsive effects 
unknown in the ordinary organ. 

This organ has 3,561 pipes, fifty-nine stops, twelve couplers, 
five swell pedals, two motors, twenty-four composition pis- 
tons, seven composition pedals, and three electric composi- 
tion keys; the cost of the instrument was $20,000. It was made 
from plans designed by Prof. Bowman. Both organs are 
played from oneconsole containing four manuals and pedals. 
The distant organ is played by electric action, the point of 
contact being in a trough of mercury behind the keys. The 
double organ really consists of six complete departments, 
containing over 1.0 stops, making it one of the finest instru- 
ments in the world. 

The choir is limited to 100 members, sub-divided into 
divisions of twenty. It is called the Cxcilian Choir, and 
four of the divisions constitute the active members. When 
@ vacancy occurs, it is filled by promotion from the fifth or 
associate division. In return for their musical training, the 
members of the four active divisions agree to sing at the 
Sunday services and attend rehearsals. To lighten the 
work, one division, twenty voices, is excused from obliga- 
tory service each Sunday. Thus, the first Sunday of the 
month the first division is off duty, the second Sunday the 
second division, and soon, Whena month has five Sundays 
all four divisions are required to be present and a special 
musical service is rendered. Absence from three rehearsals 
without excuse forfeits membership. 

‘the choir has finished its second season, and has sung in 
that time Gaul’s “ Holy City,” and numerous anthems from 
leading composers. ‘“ The Messiah” is being practised. 

Prof. Bowman deserves his high standing among the 
organists of the world, and in giving this short sketch of 
his work and the conditions under which it is carried on, 
we feel that we are simply giving him his due. His work 
speaks for itself. 


. LHE TRAGEDY OF SEDAN? 


WE take pleasure in accrediting the poem ‘‘ The Tragedy 

of Sedan,’’ that appeared in the ‘“‘Delsarte Recilation 
Book,” to Mrs. Anna Katherine Green Rohlfs. When it was 
sent to us the name of the author was not given, and the 
sender was unable to give any information concerning it. 
The unusual excellence of the poem as a recitation was at 
once apparent, and it was included in the Delsarte Recita- 
tion Book. We regret that Mrs, Rohlfs’s name does not ap- 
pear with her poem, and we gladly take this, our first, op- 
portunity to correct the omission. Mrs. Rohlfs is at present 
abroad, superintending the foreign publishing of her recent 
novel. In regard to reciting ‘‘The Tragedy of Sedan” 
Mrs. Rohlfs writes : “I have found it to do most when its 
force was a suppressed one, and the passion remotely sug- 
gested.” 
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Quedtion-ox. 


(1) Where is there a first-class dramatic school 
teaching a summer session ? 

(2) What would be the cost of attending it for 
three months ? 

(3) How can an amateur desirous of obtaining 
a place on the stage secure recognition ? 

(4) When is the best time to make application 
for a position ? 

(5) If an amateur should show strong natural 
talent for emotion or tragedy, what salary could 
he expect the first season ? AMATEUR, 


Answer. 


(1, 2) There is none. You might find a private 
instructor willing to accommodate you for the 
summer, and, if you have no other time at your 
disposal, you would do well to avail yourself of 
the services of such a man, as three months of 
ordinary class-work would do comparatively lit- 
tle toward fitting you for the profession you wish 
to enter. The expense of private tuition would 
depend upon the number of lessons taken ; from 
$3 to $5 a lesson is the least you should expect to 
pay for good instruction. 

(3) One way is to come to New York and be- 
siege the dramatic agencies. You will probably 
give up in despair long before you succeed in 
getting a trial, unless you have influence to back 
you, or money enough to buy a debut; the cost 
of the latter varies from $100 or less, with a “snap”’ 
company, to as many thousands as you can be in- 
duced to putup. We have a friend who paid nearly 
$10,000 for a few weeks of glory. The better 
way is to enter a school like the American Acad- 
emy of the Dramatic Arts, having first thoroughly 
prepared yourself in action and delivery. Success 
insuch a school attracts attention and is worth 
more than any amount of traveling in cheap com- 
panies—the only ones that willemploy beginners. 
Comparison with other pupils will soon give you 
an insight into the real measure of your abilities, 
and, if you find your. talent falls below your am- 
bition, you can gracefully retire at the end of a 
year with no very serious loss to either your purse 
or your self-respect, many very estimable people 
having tried and failed before you. 3 

(4) From the time that companies begin to come 
in at the end of the season until the middle of 
summer. By that time the majority of engage- 
ments are made. 

(5) Be very thankful for an opportunity to ap- 
pear at all. If you get your living expenses 


_ the first year you will have made a tolerable suc- 


cess. If you are earning a thousand a year quietly 
at home, think several times before giving it 
up; but if you are determined, at any cost, to 
enter the profession, ‘‘ put money in your purse ”’ 
and the praise of your friends behind your back, 
and, in all humility, enter on a course of earnest, 
faithful study of one of the most exacting of arts. 
Managers are not looking for talent in these days 
so much as talent is looking for managers. You 
must be exceedingly well equipped to get even 
recognition. 


- 


THERE is a rising interest in the discoveries of 
Delsarte. Few know that he was a genius, in his 
way, as much as Shakespeare. The supposition 
that he would teach persons to walk and talk and 
move in a certain way-is a mistake. He would, 
if possible, renovate the character by means of 


art. His words are: a 


Art should interest by the, true. 
Art should move by the beautiful. 
Art should persuade by Bae 
Art should xe 
Interest by the true to illumine the inteligenc % 
Move by the beautiful to regenerate the life ’ 
Persuade by the good to perfect the heart. 


His idea that the body is the organ of the sour. 
leads to another, that to harmonize the life the beady, 
must be trained ; to educate the body means 


give the soul the means of expressing itself.— 
N.Y. School Fournal, 


January, . 1891. 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS. 


‘THE second annual meeting of the American Folk-Lore Soci- 

ety was held at Columbia College, New York, Nov. 28and 
29, Among the papers read were: ‘Hiawatha;” ‘Some 
Hawaiian Pastimes;” ‘The Ethnic Side of Folk-Lore reed 
“The Worship of Astarte in America ;” ‘‘ Children’s Street 
Games;” ‘The Folk-Lore of Stone Implements;” ‘‘The 
Practice of Conjuring Noxious Animals as Surviving in the 
Folk-Lore of New England.” Dr. D. G. Brinton, of Phila- 
delphia, is president. 

At a sale of musical autographs recently held in Paris, a 
letter from Mozart to his sister, written when he was four- 
teen, brought 580 frances; one of Beethoven's, 250 francs 
three of Bizet’s, 130, 120 and 37 francs; one of Mehul’s, 70 
francs. A manuscript of a romance by Liszt brought 7 
francs. 

Columbia College, New York City, isabout to inaugurate a 
course of music-instruction. 


Cornell and Princeton have been inyited to join the 
eeiere. Oratorical League, organized at Ann Arbor last 
une. 


A hymn-book just published by the Bishop of Birming- 
ham, England, is the first Roman Catholic hymnal to include 
Cardinal Newman’s hymn, “ Lead, Kindly Light.” 

Tt is said that Marie Van Zandt is to go ona lecture tour 
through the principal cities of Russia, for which she is to re- 
ceive $1,000 a night. 


Throat-specialists in New York say that residents of large 
cities, especially of the metropolis, are developing a marked 
palatal peculiarity unknown a generation ago. Attention 
was first called to this by dentists, who discovered that 
they must decidedly alter the shape of plates for false teeth 
in order to make room for the increased arch of the palate. 
As yet the reason for this has not been discovered, but it is 
thought that the prevalence of disease in the nasal passages 
may haye something to do with the peculiarity. 

The musical library of the late Karl Merz has been secured 
for Pittsburgh, Mr. Andrew Carnegie guarantecing the bal- 
ance required to make up the sum of $2,000. 


Among his treasures Henry Irving has a dagger that be- 
longed to Byron, the knife Edmund Kean wore as Sh ylock, a 
sword that belonged to that actor and that was formerly the 
property of Garrick, and a sword that belonged to Charles I. 
He also owns a watch worn by John Philip Kemble, asketch 
of Garrick by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the empty purse 
found in Kean’s pocket after his death. 


The N. Y. Dramatic Mirror, in its desire to poke fun at. the 
Delsarte system, prints the following paragraph : ‘‘A rumor 
reaches us from over the bridge, that a certain well-known 
divine ot the Delsarte school is to preach from a revolving 
Stage next season, and that the auditorium pews are to be 
fitted up with drop-a-nickel-in-the-slot-for-the-heathen and- 
take-out-a-hymn-book machines.” 


Mr. Jerome Hopkins, writing from Dublin to the N. Y. 
World, says: “One hears more false singing in England 
than in any civilized country in the world, and I regard the 
national ear as debauched by the tonic sol-fa absurdity, the 
barbarous church chimes, the diabolical street-criers, street- 
bands, street-organs and even pianos. 


In the Hebrew synagogues of New York City that employ 
paid choirs, most of the singers are Christians who are 
totally unacquainted with the Hebrew tongueand alphabet. 
By way of aid to the singers the hymn-books are printed in 
Roman letters. The language, however, is still Hebrew, and 
the singers really sing what to them is meaningless. Musi- 
eally the result is excellent, and the choirs of some of the 
synagogues are famous. 


Though only twenty-one years of age, Frank De Witt Tal- 
mage, son of Dr. Talmage, has been engaged to deliver sev- 
eral lectures in the West during the winter. He is said to 
possess much of his father’s force as a lecturer. If ever the 
old saying, ‘‘What’s in a name?” was put to scorn it is in 
this instance, when a stripling, just graduated from school, 
receives flatt-ring offers from managers and is in demand 
for the rostrum. Jf he had borne any other name he would 
have had the same struggle for recognition that any young 
man has who is ignorant of the waysof the world. It is said 
that he intends to become a clergyman. 


Mr. Julius Klausersays there is no such thing as an uncul- 
tivable ear for music, so long as there is no structural defect 
in that organ. 


At Ramsgate, England, a choir struck because their hymn- 
books were not in their place, they having been accidentally 
putaway. The vicar wants the members to sign an apol- 
ogy before resuming work, but the choir thinks the apology 
too humiliating and will not sign it. 


The extent to which the sound of the voice is conveyed 
has been thought to be a proof of the rarity of the atmoa- 
phere. ‘‘On the Neilgherries or Blue Mountains of Coim- 
batoor, in South India,” writes Mr. Hough in his Letters on 
India, ‘‘Lhave heard the natives, when the air was still, 
carry on conversations from one hill to another, apparently 
without extraordinary effort. They do not shout in order to 
be heard at so great a distance, but utter every syllable as 
distinctly as if they were conversing face to face. When 
listening to them I have been reminded of those Bible pas- 
sages where it is recorded that Jotham addressed the un- 
grateful men of Shechem from Mount Gerizim; that David 
cried from the top of a hill afar off to Abner, etc.” 


The Toronto Musical Journal says: ‘‘In two churches in 
this city, the soloists during the anthem left their seats and 
stood in the middle of the chancel to perform their parts. 
We heard of another case where a member of a choir, 
adorned with long-sleeved gloves and low-necked dress, 
advanced to the chancel steps and, after bowing to the con- 
gregation, sang her little piece. 
have been acceded to?” Comment is unnecessary. 


An encore would, doubtless,. 


Paris offers a prize of $2,000 for a musical composition 
based on a historic or legendary subject, religious subjects 
being excluded. The manuscript must be handed in by 
February, 1891. 


The tomb that Mrs. Kari Formes has had built for her illus- 
trious husband is of black and white marble and granite. 
The interior is like a chamber. At the foot of the casket is 
a niche containing a miniature altar, with crucifix, candles 
and statues of saints, the appearance of the tomb being more 
like a tiny chapel than a place for the dead. On the slab is 
a fac-simile signature of the singer, and a bust of him will 
soon be finished and placed on the coffin. 


An Edinburgh constable, who has been examining the 
New York City police force, is much surprised at the preva- 
lence of adiposity among the men. He says: ‘‘I notice 
many policemen of extraordinary girth, with a heavy stride. 
We do not take such men in our service, and we do not per- 
mit them to grow fat in the ranks.” This should serve asa 
hint to gymnasiums and physical culturists. 


The musical compositions of Frederick the Great have 
been published in a large folio adorned with etchings. Im- 
peror William has presented a copy of the work to Jules 
Simon. 


Though some people are incredulous concerning a blue 
jay’s singing, the song has been heard too many times to 
admit of doubt on the subject. This bird, whose common 
note is, of all bird-voices, the most harsh and vexatious, can 
sing, under his breath, like a canary. When he sings it is 
always beneath some safe cover, in a dense thicket of cedars 
or spruces usually. 


Dr. Bleyer, a specialist physician of New York, has, for the 
last year, been experimenting in the use of the phonograph 
for teaching students of medicine the characteristic of 
coughs, etc., produced by the different throat and lung- 
diseases. 


The following is a list of the operas composed in America, 
revised by Mr. J.Travis Quigg: ‘Rip Van Winkle,” Geo. 
F. Bristow; ‘‘The Governor of 0,” Wm. K. Bassford; 
‘*Sleepy Hollow,” Max Maretzek; ‘‘The Corsican bride,” 
Edward Mollenhauer; ‘Otho Visconti,” F. G. Gleason; 
‘* Cassilda,” Wm. K. Bassford ; “ Priscilla, or the Pilgrims,” 
Francesco Fanciulli; ‘*‘The Lady of the Locket,” Wm. Ful- 
lerton ; ‘‘Deborah,” Harrison Millard; ‘ Zenobia,” 8. G. 
Pratt; “Montezuma,” F. G, Gleason ; ‘‘The Masked Ball,” 
Edward Mollenhauer ; “ Leonora,” Wm. H. Fry; ‘ New- 
port,” Robert Goldbeck; ‘‘Vhe Pearl of Bagdad,” John M. 
Loretz; ‘Valerie,’ J. Remington Fairlamb; ‘ Deseret,” 
Dudley Buck. 


Christine Nilsson is growing very fat. Much of her time 
is spent in outdoor exercise, and her diet consists largely of 
pickles and hot water. 


Miss Mildred Conway, the only daughter of Moncure D- 
Conway, is an accomplished musician, and has dramatic 
ability sufficient to place her on the stage. 


A fashionable amateur says of a course of training that 
she underwent with Belasco: ‘I felt like a jointed wooden 
doll, and after he had worked my arms and feet awhile, and 
limbered my spine by a succession of poses, I shouldn’t have 
been a bit surprised if he had unscrewed my head at the 
neck and readjusted it.” 


Benjamin F. Shillaber, better known as ‘Mrs. Parting 
ton,” one of the best humorists America has yet produced: 
died at Chelsea, Mass., Nov. 25,aged seventy-six years. 


A scarcity of good chorus singers for comic operas and 
other theatrical productions, has led Rudolph Aronson, of 
the New York Casino, to establish a school for the free train- 
ing of pupils for this sort of stage-werk. Every Thursday 
at noon applicants for admission will be examined, and those 
passing will receive three lessons a week. A room in the 
Casino has been fitted up for this purpose. The faculty con- 
sist of Gustav Kerker, Mme. Ryset, Sig. Brabin, Mr Greiner, 
and Mr. Tams. 


At a play recently produced in Austria the heroine has to 
die, being shot by the villain. At the critical moment the 
weapon missed fire; but the actor was equal to the emer- 
gency, and exclaimed: ‘Die, then, the first victim of 
smokeless powder !’’ 


The editor of the Monthly Journal, England, is’ collecting 
a list of the anomalies, defects and impediments in the staft- 
notation. The staveitself he says was originally a complete 
thing, but is now used in parts, which form a hindrance to 
students in reading. Tuneis pictorial, but timeis notshown 
by relatively long or short amounts of paper room. Time- 
signatures, especially compound ones, furnish no clue to the 
rhythmic arrangement and accentuation of music. The 
editor invites suggestions, and promises to embody them, 
with acknowledgment ina paper to be read before the Liver- 
pool Congress early in 1891. 


A bill has been introduced for the incorporation of Mrs. 
Thurber’s National Conseryatory of Music. Among the in- 
corporators are Chauncey Depew, Abram S. Hewitt, Wm. E. 
Choate, Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, Col. John Hay. Mrs. Thurber 
says: ‘No subsidy will be asked from Congress Resources 
will be drawn from endowments and voluntary subscrip- 
tions from all parts of the country. A musical university 
will be established in Washington, and branches in each of 
the capitals or metropolitan cities of the various States.” 


The N, Y. Sunday Times tells of a nine-year-old Boston 
girl, Minnie Fowler Scott, daughter of Frank N. Scott, him- 
self a singer, composer and director of experience, who 
reaches the second D in alt without forcing. She has a 
vocal compass of over three octaves. 


The practice of employing French or German nurses for 
little ones has been popular. but that is past now. Report 
says that Edison is making 50,000 dolls, arranged to contain 
phonographs of substantial pattern, charged with a limited 
amount of conversation. To put new talk in them is only 
a matter of changing a cylinder. As children at school are 
charged with information from many different taps in suc- 
cessive hours, so the merest babies can be swapped from 
English to French, from French to German, and so on by’ 
changing the cylinders in the same doll. Thus the child’s 
ear gets its training without much trouble, OP ae 
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The Canadian Musical Herald comments on the fact that it 
is very seldom, in describing a person, that the vocal timbre 
or distinctive voice-quality is adduced as a feature in the 
personality. ‘fOur novelists usually portray their heroine 
with a due regard to the shape of their nose, the color of 
their hair, eyes, etc., but rarely is the voice described, and 
yet, to quote George Eliot, ‘Her voice may be the greatest 
charm she possesses.’” 


Anton Rubinstein says that two per cent. of the English are 
musical, 


On the occasion of Sims Reeves’s sixty-eighth birthday, the 
artists accompanying him upon his farewell tour, presented 
him with a paper-knife made of an elephant’s tusk, and 
mounted with his monogram and the date of the occasion 
upon which it was presented. 


The question is being discussed in the London Musical 
Opinion as to accompanying the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, etc., 
with the organ inservice. One correspondent says: ‘It is 
an unpleasant distraction to both choir and congregation, 
and interrupts their devotions. Let the organ be silent in 
the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, Responses, and then it will be more 
telling in the rest of the service.” The question is an im- 
portant one, and we are inclined to agree with the foreign 
correspondent. We should be pleased to have our readers 
give the point consideration through the columns of Wrr- 
NER’S VOIOE MaGazIne. 


In a lecture on physical exercise for ladies the speaker, 
Miss Goodman, said that “nglishwomen could not walk 
well. he president, an Englishwoman, took exceptions to 
the statement, and asked who walked better. She said: 
‘Neither American nor Australian girls walk better than 
English girls, though they, particularly the Australian girls, 
dance a great deal better. The Germans and the French 
do not walk well either. I think that the English are at the 
top of the tree in this respect.” 

Morris Phillips, writing from Scotland to the N. Y. Home 
Journal, says: ‘‘ There is preaching, praying and singing in 
the public streets. Church choirs, men and women, stand 
and sing in the public highways. In the lower quarters of 
the city they attract people with a harmonium, wuich is car- 
ried from place to place. Passers-by stop, join in the sing- 
ing, and in fine weather uncover their heads. The singers 
are not paid for their services.” 

A London magazine quotes the following review of a song 
entitled “ Arcady,” the review appearivg in the Derbyshire 
Times: “ Itis written in the key of F, andante coneerto. In 
one or two instances the harmonies seem to require a little 
revision. A few accidentals have been omitted, but as the 
notes requiring them are obvious, this is not of much im- 
portance.” This review is worthy a place in Puck for genu- 
ine humor. : 

A writer in the N. Y. Sun says: “I think at this moment 
of three varieties of oratory : That which is meant to enter- 
tain, that which is meant to instruct or edify, and that 
which is meant to prompt to action. The entertaining ora- 
tory is woven of light tissue, and has a sheeny surface ; the 
instructive oratory ought to be the product of knowledge, 
experience and judgment; the oratory that prompts to ac- 
tion must show the weft of reason and the woof of passion 
from the innermost being of the orator. All these varieties 
mnay possess the quality of eloquence, but the last variety 
alone gives us its highest manifestations.’’ 

It has become customary for churches to put the choir 
either beside or behind the minister. The people want to 
see the singers. Thisis the opinion of a member of a con- 
gregation that faces the music: ‘‘I do not like the custom. 
Music should appeal to the ear and not to the eye. The 
sense of worship in song through the agency of the ear is 
marred by the distractions which the eye brings. The or- 
ganist, jumping about on his seat, pawing the pedals pulling 
the stops, the size of the soprano’s mouth, her eccentricities 
of dress and deportment, all these the eye brings to the heart 
and mind. No; let us hide our musicians in order the better 
to hear their music.” 


A contemporary, in discussing the affinity between sound 
and color, cites the case of a lady who expressed a like or dis- 
like fora name, a line of poetry, a piece of music, etc., solely. 
because of the color, and seemed astonished that every letter 
did not call up the sensation of a certain color in the mind 
of every one. To test her, she was asked to give the color ‘of 
every Letter of the alphabet, which was written down. Sev- 
eral days later she was again asked the same question, and 
gave the same color for each letter as before. In the same 
way she gave the color of words according to the letters com- 
posing them. A correspondent mentions a report that 
Haydn’s ‘‘ Creation” was in some sort an uttempt to render 
musically the color-effect that might be conceived as being 
produced in the successive days of creation. The subject is 
attracting some notice, and seems worthy of examination. 


The nephew of Gen. W. H. Lytle, supposed to be the author 
of ‘‘Iam Dying, Egypt, Dying,” denies the sensational story 
that the poem was written tne night before the General’s 
death, on the presentiment that he would be killed in battle 
the next day. Dr. Terry, who was surgeon in the Confed- 
erate army and saw Gen Lytle fall, rode up to where he lay, 
and, on finding who the dead man was, saw that the contents 
of his pockets were sent to his family. An aide, who was 
guarding Gen. Lytle’s body, said to Dr Terry : ‘'Gen. Lytle 
left his watchin camp, expecting to be killed to-day.” Inthe 
dead man’s pocket was a clipping from a newspaper, evi- 
dently old, on which was the poem, “I am Dying, Egypt, 
Dying.’’ 

The singer who made ‘‘Sally in our Alley” popular. is 
dead. He was a minstrel named Thomas B. Dixon. In his 
prime, twenty years ago, he had a fine tenor voice, that 
showed at its best in this ballad. He was engaged oftentimes 
merely fur his charming rendering of “Sally” Noted prima 
donnas have sung the song with the airs of an opera aria; 
soubrettes have sung it kittenishly, and male impersonators 
have even sung it intwo voices; but no one could give it 
with the tenderness and sweetness that Dixon put into it. 
It may be said that the song supported him to the end of his 
life. It is the composition of Henry Carey, a London musi- 
cian, Who composed both words and music, He committed 
suicide in 1743, ae 3 
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Some or THE Many anp VARIED CoMMUNI- 
CATIONS THE Epiror RECEIVES. 


Vannuccini’s Teaching. 


] KEEP the Vorcr MAGazInElyingin my reception room, and 

pupils are getting interested init. A great many seem 
to think there is more space given up to recitation and elo- 
cution than to real voice- work, and have objected to it for 
that reason. Ihave received a great deal of good from it, 
many hints to be used in teaching, and much to set me 
to thinking about outside of the routine of work. 

I fully believe the Vannuccini article to be true. I was 
very enthusiastic about Vannuccini when I first worked 
with him, years ago, and wrote about him to your paper; 


but before I had been with him seven months, my voice ~ 


began to trouble me. I had colds and sore throats, was dis- 
couraged and could make no progress. I then wentto Van- 
nini, and found him more careful, thorough and painstak- 
ing, to say nothing of his unusual ability as a teacher. I 
know of one voice ruined by Vannuccini, and several that 
he strained. I haveno confidence in him asa teacher; but 
he is afine musician. I believe Vannini to be the coming 
great teacher of Italy. 
W. N. Burritt, 


One of Delsarte's Pupils Speaks. 


Iam and have always been quite interested in the drama, 
have kept up with the newest theories in the elocutionary 
field, and what is now the ‘‘craze,” viz., the Delsarte sys- 
tem. AsIwrote to Prof. Warman, Iam perhaps the only 
one in America who may boast to have received class 
instruction by Delsarte, as far back as the fifties, for I was 
at the college of Juilly, where he wasin the habit of com- 
ing every year to lecture and give exhibitions. Now, I rake 
my brains in vain to find any relation between what I 
remember of him and his instruction, and the abstruse no- 
tions of Brown, or the table-talk of Genevieve Stebbins. or the 
translations aud paraphrases of Alger, etc. Iam sure Del- 
sarte never went so far, for those teachings are better adap- 
ted to dancing and calisthenics than to elocution. More- 
over, none of these teachings in book form are practical for 
the great majority of the people, who certainly do not need 
to “ decompose ”’ their movement and joints as would befit 
a clown. Oskar Guttmann’s rules are infinitely more sensi- 
ble and useful. 

I do not pretend to make any stand pro or con the meth- 
ods untilI am more satisfied of the justness of my views ; 
and I have no time to enter into any controversy on the 
subject at the present, though I am fully interested in the 
work, and read your paper as soon as it comes to our college 
library. 

P. R. DE Pont. 


Points Overlooked in Voice-Culture. 


The following thoughts were suggested to me from a re- 
mark made by a young lady in attendance at a summer 
normal music school, who had one of the most beautifully 
touching voices ever heard. She had gone to one of the 
leading teachers of Chicago to have her voice tested. This 
teacher told her she used too much power or forcing qual- 
itv, and she seemed delighted at the criticism ; for it was so 
different from any she had heard. 

Voice-building, according to nature’s laws and acoustic 
principles, must be the foundation of all successful voice- 
work. Anything that is unnatural or strained cannot be 
good. Among all the students of voice, how rarely it is that 
you find one who is entirely satisfactory, or who seems to 
have gotten hold of the essential things. 

After going through the numerous so-called ‘‘ methods,” 
oy are unable to tell intelligently what they have been 

oing. 

I once asked a lady, a niember ofa church, what her creed 
was. She said she ‘‘ didn’t know, but she believed it.” 
Too much of this blind sentimental credulity is placed in 
methods. 

A well-known elocution teacher once said: ‘*I teach my 
pupils certain governing principles, and these they apply to 
everything they study.’’ The voice-student should have 
something tangible to get hold of in thesame way. Method 
is only good so far as it brings about good results. J.S Van 
Cleve, the eminent critic and musician, once said : *‘ People 
who are always dilating on their method, I set down as not 
knowing much. What I want most is results. Let them do 
something.” 

I was particularly pleased with some lessons I took this 
summer from S. C. Bennett. Mr Bennett said he had no 
name for his method, but he certainly had the most practical 
and comprehensive way of presenting things of any teacher 
from whom I have had the fortune or misfortune to take. 
Entirely too much time is spent in senseless theorizing, and 
there is no subject upon which there is more deplorable 
ignorance than on voice culture. The reason for this is, 
that people do not get hold of the right underlying princi- 
ples, which must form the firm foundation forthestructure, 
but go at the study in a haphazard, experimental way, 
seeking rather for display and astouishing effects, than for 
true merit; spending time and money for which they get 
no adequate return. 

I was very much impressed this summer in listening to 
one of E. J. Myer’s former pupils, whose yoice, when she 
left him, had brightness, was well placed and had carrying 
quality. Since then she has been studying in an eastern 
college. Her voice had lost its resonance, was buried way 
back in her throat, and did not satisfactorily fill a small 
church. Thisis only one case among hundreds that might 
be mentioned, 
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One of the chief curses of the age is this clamoring for 
mere noise, loud singing. No matter how beautifully- 
rounded the tones may be, nor how exquisitely each conso- 
nant-sound is dropped at the exact instant of its formation ; 
no matter how much pathos accompanies such rendition— 
still the intelligent critic writes something in this style: ‘‘Miss 
S— has a very sweet voice, musical intelligence, phras- 
ing excellent, pronunciation faultless, butlacks power.” It 
makes no difference if everything else is perfection; if power 
is lacking, the singer isdoomed. This power must intrude 
itself into everything from such a person’s standpoint. No 
matter how delicate the sentiment of the song, nor how 
much tenderness is necessary, still the power must be there. 
The clouds in all their varied moods might serve as a lesson 
to such persons. Nature does not always present in the 
heavens the angry face which precedesa thunderstorm. If 
we look up, our varied emotions may find a response from 
the wildest dramatic throbs of our nature to the most deli- 
cate emotions of which we are capable, and even when the 
elements are mixed, the black angry cloud does not obliter- 
ate or make any the less beautiful the delicately tinted 
zephyr cloud (in itself a poem) which floats by its side. 

FLORENCE C. ACTON. 


ALBERT G. THIES, Tenor. 


For Werner's Voice Magazine. 
READERS AND SINGERS. 


PPOF. A. MELVILLE BELL, inventor of the famous system 

of ‘‘visible speech,” has concluded to deliver lectures 
upon the system, free to a limited number of higher educa- 
tional institutions. While many teachers of comparative 
philology fully understand the system, all can learn some- 
thing from Prof. Bell by seeing his illustrations. In «eliv- 
ering these lectures without compensation, Prof. Bell is 
doing all that lies in his power to popularize visible speech. 
By its aid the pronounciation of a dialect can be conveyed in 
writing, by one who has learned the sounds, to another per- 
son who has never even heard the sounds. The lectures are 
a rare opportunity, and all schools should embraceit. He 
may be engaged from January to June, 1891, and dates should 
be arranged for without delay. 


Mr. W. N. Burritt, who has recently moved to Chicago, 
writes in a recent letter: ‘‘My work has grown so that I 
have littlespare time. Iam meeting with good success, and 
have a fine grade of pupils, but am not yet ready to put 
them before the public as-a result of my work.” In the 
Letter-Box department we publish Mr. Burritt’s views con- 
cerning Vanunuccini, with whom he studied for several 
months. 


The Mount Vernon Institute of Elocution and Languages, 
Philadelphia, of which Miss Frances E, Pierce is president, 
is well filled with pupils this season. The school offers ex- 
cellent advantages in its specialties, and no Philadelphian 
need leave home to study for lack of good teaching. 


Mr. Emil Gastel has returned to Philadelphia, having been 
engaged by Mr. Gilbert Combs to take charge of the vocal 
department in Mr. Combs’s conservatory. Mr Gastel began 
teaching with the winter term, December 15. He isa fine 
singer as well as a teacher, and his connection with the con- 
servatory will prove a valuable addition to its faculty. 


Miss Mary S. Thompson, head assistant under the late 
Lewis B. Monroe at the Monrve School of Oratory, is one of 
the few teachers that make a specialty of bird-tones. Her 
voice is admirably suited to this kind of work, so that her 
instruction includes both example and precept. 


January, 1891. 


Mrs. Harriet Webb was the reader at the first concert of 
the N. Y. Banks’ Glee Club, December 5. She gave ‘‘Ben- 
Hur’s Chariot Race”? with her customary skill and enthu- 
siasm, and for encore recited Tennyscn’s ‘‘Bugle Song.” 
On December 10 she read in Washington at the Wimodaugh- 
sis benefit. At this she repeated her triumph in the render- 
ing of ‘‘ Ben-Hur,” and gave beside a scene from the ‘‘ Mer- 
chant of Veuvice.”” She is this year engaged as teacher of 
elocution at the Van Norman Institute, one of the leading 
young ladies’ schools in New York. 


Prof. Alex. 8. Thompson, of Utica, has moved to Kansas 
and assumed charge of the music department of the Kansas 
State Normal School. A large part of his work is giving pri- 
vate lessons to the students and any outsiders who wish to 
avail themselves of his tuition. He has forty-six pupils, but 
is assisted in his work by his wife. He writes: ‘‘ The stu- 
dents are very earnest, and if they had all the opportunities 
that people in the East have they would easily outstrip 
them.” Mr, Thompson is well known in Utica and in Sara- 
toga, where he taught for several years. He is also a clever 
and practical writer. 


Miss Wynn M. Ward, of New Haven, was married in June 
to the Rev. Eugene Carroll Webster, and has moved to Rhode 
Island. She read before the Awerican Institute of Instrue- 
tion, which held its annual meeting at Saratoga last sum- 
mer, and received high commendations for her work. Itis 
her intention to devote most of her work to charitable enter- 
tainments and churches. 


Mr. Frederic W. Root bas reorganized his Columbia Choir, 
and promises Chicagoans some good music during the win- 
ter. The first one of a series of soirees was given early in 
December, at Chickering Hall. A feature of the evening was 
an illustrated lecture by Mr. Root on “A Study of Musical 
Taste.” In this number of WERNER’s VoICE MAGaZINE ig 
begun a series of articles on voice-work by Mr. Root, which 
we trust will prove helpful to our readers. 


Miss Alberta Oakley, teacher of elocution in Hellmuth 
Ladies’ College, gave, under the auspices of the King’s 
Daughters, a most charming entertainment on November 27. 
The play ‘‘ Pandora” was presented, the cast being made 
up almost entirely of Miss Oakley’s pupils, the title role be- 
ing sustained by the winner of a gold medal in elocution 
last spring. At the close of the play, inrespunse to repeated 
calls, the entire cast, including the chorus, was seen in a 
grand tableau. To give an idea of the enthusiasm created 
by the performance, a small illuminated program that hung 
in the entrance was sold for $1.75, as a souvenir of the even- 
ing. The play was produced according to the directions of 
its author, except that the chorus was visible, and attired 
in simple white classical garments, added to the stage set- 
ting. Miss Oakley writes: ‘‘‘ Pandora’ is a beautiful little 
classical play, especially suited to the needs of a ladies’ 


school, as all the characters may, with propriety, and, per- 


haps, with greater grace, be taken by ladies.” 


The first grand concert of the Philharmonic Society of San 
Jose, Mr. S. Wesley Martin, director, was given December 5, 
-and was a success. Though the Society has been organized 
less than eight months, it is one of the strongest yocal unions 
on the coast, numbering eighty-eight members. One of the 
choruses sung, ‘ The Wind,” was composed by Mr. Martin, 
and is a creditable piece of work. The program was: 


Choruses (a2) ‘‘Thy Voice, O Harmony,” 


Webbe; (6) ““O Hush Thee, my Babie,”..- Sullivan. 
Piano solos, “Sonate, op. 27, No. 2,”......- Beethoven. 
Contralto solo, “Afterward,”..  ..... aareinee Mullen. 
Chorus, ‘‘Star of Descending Night,” -.--- Emerson. 
Soprano Solo, ‘ With Verdure Clad,”..... - Haydn. 
Chorus, “Stay, Pr’ythee, Stay,”......-.-.--- 5 Bishop 
Pianoand violin duets (2) ‘Spanish Dance, ‘ 

op. 12,” Moszkowski; (0) ‘‘Chant sans : 

Paroles, op. 2, No. 3,’’...----.se+-e------- Tschatkowsky. 
Chorus, ‘“‘The Wind,”........2..+ --+-.se8 Martin. 
Contralto solo, ‘‘ Good-night, Farewell,”.... Kucken. 
Chorus of ladies, ‘‘Chorus of Angels,”....-. . Costas 
Soprano solo, ‘‘Ballata,” ...--++++++++-+.+- Gomez. 
Chorus, “ Kyrie,” 12th Mass..... siebe ias eee Mozart, 


Mrs. Annie F. Sheardown, of Georgia, gave an informal 
talk and recital at the Y.M.C. A. parlors, November 24. The 
program opened with a talk on ‘‘The Voice in Singing,” fol- 
jowed by several songs, including: ‘“‘Were 1 a Violet,” 
“Waiting,” ‘When the Heart is Young,” ‘‘ The King’s High- 
way,” ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,” ‘‘Orpheus and his Lute.” 
The entertainment closed with a reception, and was so suc- 
cessful that Mrs. Sheardown has been asked to giveanother 
recital at an early date. 


Mr. Hannibal A. Williams, the Shakespearian reader, has 
been appearing in the principal cities of New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts during December. His readings are so 
well liked that a return date is generally booked at once. 
Mr. Williams deserves all his success; he is one of the few 


that praise does not spoil. 


Prof. Byron W. King, an earnest student of Shakespeare, 
has Seharod a papee on ‘*Macbeth and its Motif.” He 
takes the view that witchcraft, as any mysterious power was 
termed in former times was responsible for the bloody 
events forming so large a part of the play, and that Macbeth 
and his wife were not responsible for their inhuman work. 
He believes that Shakespeare meant the play to be a por- 
trayal of the superstitions rife in his day, and that to carry 
out the author’s idea more should be made of the witches ; 
they should be everywhere. present, peering over Lady 
Macbeth’s shoulder when she writes, and grinning at Mac- 
beth when he murders. Mrs. D. P. Bowers and Frederick 
Warde express themselves impressed and pleased with Prof, » 
King’s conception of ‘‘Macbeth.” 
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No matter how rapid, how impetuous the motion, one should ever be its 
master, with full control at the beginning and end of the action, and the 
power to call a halt at any part of the circle. 

Human motion may have a powerful influence on the music of the spheres. 
Every move displaces air, and the air-vibrations go on after we can no longer 
see or hear them. What we know of the world is only what we can see and 
hear; we cannot judge of the extent to which movements affect the music of 
the spheres. Every thought is a vibration that is going on through space, 
making either divine music or infernal discord. Everything is motion. If God 
had never moved, we should not be. This is said with a mighty antagonism 
to the doctrine that God is merely our conception of Him. God is, indeed, 
dependent upon our existence, but what is existence? It is the coming out 
of the ‘‘istence,’’ the being. ; 

Now, to every one belongs a particular melody and color. A cultivated 
ear never mistakes Rubinstein for Beethoven. Every person has a music 
of his own sphere, though he may not be able to catch the sound because of 
lack of cultivation. No person, however gifted, has anything that is not 
shared at least potentially by everybody else in the world. A harp is not 
necessarily bounded by a frame, and a ray of light may beastring. But a 
stream can never rise higher than its source, finer can never come from 
coarser, unless the coarser has something finer than itself in its core. This 
something may be and usually is invisible to us. We may illustrate by 
taking a cake of ice for the coarser element; it melts and becomes water, 
which is astep higher. But it would never have become water but for the 
heat contained in its bosom. Rising still higher, the water becomes steam, 
not through itself, water, but through the heat which it still enfolds, a mighty 
force in the world’s economy. 

The mind permeates every part of the body as water fills asponge. If it 
does not, there is disease. The brain is the flower of the trunk. But no 
one can rise unless he takes his body with him. When the brain gets away, 
it must ever retrace its steps and wait for the body. With this point in 
view, Mrs. Thompson has the class concentrate their attention upon their 
bodies. : 

**Close the eyes,’’ she says, ‘‘that the mind may be more fixed in its 
action. Now think only of your feet. Breathe as if air were being inhaled 
through the chair-bottom. You may move the toes in the shoe if it will help 
you to think more intensely of them. Breathe; feet. Breathe; feet. Think 
of hands. Breathe; feet, hands. Breathe; feet, hands. Knees. Breathe ; 
feet, hands, knees. Elbows. Breathe; feet, hands, knees, elbows. Now, 
thighs; will zone; vital zone; mental zone. Think of yourself as interiorly 
as possible. Now, rise and come from simply being into existence. You 
have had enough nerve-prostration; let us také up nerve-levitation.”’ 

Then followed the regular exercises much as given to the preceding 
classes, and the hour was more than up. 


A Class in Nerve-Gymnastics. 


The fourth and last scene is in a Fifth Avenue apartment house. Like the 
preceding class, this one is composed of ladies, nearly all of middle age, who 
could be benefited by vigorous gymnastic exercise. But they, too, seem to 
think the brain the only part worth cultivating ; and the teacher conveys a 
rebuke in the very first of her talk on harmony of expression, a rebuke that 
might be expressed in the sentence, ‘‘ Learning is but an adjunct to our- 
Sele 

Mrs. Thompson begins by saying: ‘‘ Whenever you do anything in har- 
mony you are fulfilling a great law of correspondence; you are getting in 
tune with the universe. Messages are waiting for us everywhere, but we 
cannot receive them. To live in harmony with the law of God is to pray 
without ceasing. Are the sun and the other works of nature so much more 
important than we are that we can disobey laws without penalty or even 
attracting attention? This notion comes from considering our bodies of less 
“~vortance than our brains, and a thing apart from brain-tissue.’’ (Note 

“cate rebuke!) She then touches on the evolution of protoplasm, as 

‘the chyle and chyme, into thought-vibration. After the thought 

volved it waits to be sent somewhere. It is wrong and cruel 

atte as provided the thought if it is prevented from fulfilling its 


purpo: ‘leting the circle of motion for which it was intended. 
Havin, class into the mood of exercising, she directs them to 
raise the « . solely by the power of the upper arm, and then release 


the hand wir consciousness of the act, saying, ‘‘I can let go and I will.” 
This idea is carried through the entire arm, then to the leg. The body is 
swayed inacircle at the waist, and the head is circled at the neck, in order that 
what she says may not only get into the brain, but into the body as well. 
When one gets so far that he can control the nerve-flow, he understands 
the regulation of nerve-expenditure. Continued tension results in automatic 
tension, which is using a divine power ina very useless way. The fact of 
letting the hand, forearm, or arm go, does not necessarily mean that bodily 
power is diminished. To keep tension always in the arm does not tend to 
the health of that member. The torso must, however, always have some 
tension in it to support the spine. The internal organs are heavy, and the 
attraction of gravitation tends to pull down the trunk, while dressmakers 


help it earthward all they can. To overcome this falling tendency, feel as if 
the breath came through the legs. A good practice is to rise on the ball of 
the foot and then let the weight down again, holding the breath all the time. 
Try to feel as if the breath were lifting you off your feet. If one is going 
up stairs rapidly, it should be on a full held breath. Never pull yourself up 
from one stair to another with empty lungs. 

A great secret of beauty in pictures and statues lies in the artist’s observ- 
ance of the opposition of head and arm. The ability to turn the upper arm 
in, thus throwing the elbow out, denotes power in the arm. Power is shown 
in the leg when the knee is out. In the great statues of Minerva, Diana and 
Juno, they are always represented with knees out; but all Venuses, except 
the Venus of Milo, have the knees in. The thumb should always be in a 
position to grasp; in proportion as it falls away from this position is weak- 
ness expressed in the hand. 

The lesson is at an end, and the class melts rapidly away. How many, I 
wonder, will take the principles entrusted to them this day and make them 
a part of their lives? Nevertheless, Mrs. Thompson’s efforts are appreci- 
ated, as is shown by the following extract from a letter written to her by 
Mrs. Botta, in behalf of a class similar to the one just described: ‘‘ Few of 
us in New York can deny that we live in a high state of nervous tension. 
This chronic constriction of the nerves, never relaxed, involves such an 
expenditure of vital force as often precludes the possibility of rest: For 
this condition the system of Delsarte offers a remedy, as you have shown, 
by teaching how to rest, how to train the nerves not less than the muscles as 
a necessary part of physical culture, how to move and act with the greatest 
economy of force, without wasting the vital powers in superfluous action as 
we all do; teaching, in short, both repose and action, relaxation and con- 
centration, and that command of reserved force so essential in character as 
well as in all the arts. The education of two or three generations in these 
great principles would do away entirely with round shoulders, hollow chests, 
and spinal curvatures, now so common, and, I fully believe, would produce 
a race which, in beauty of form and expression, would compare favorably 
with those antique statues whose forms and attitudes you can so beautifully 
represent,”’ 

To those that know only of Mrs. Thompson’s work as teacher the allusion 
in the above extract to ‘‘ antique statues ’’ may not be clear. As an illustra- 
tion of the splendid control of body—I might almost say its defiance of the 


law of gravitation—to be gained by earnest, prolonged application of the 


Delsarte principles, she gives an annual ‘‘ Delsarte matinée” at a leading 
theatre, one of the chief attractions being her excellent representations of 
statuary. To the uninitiated it may seem an easy thing to throw one’s body 
at will into attitudes such as the Flying Mercury, the Fighting Gladiator, 
or the Dancing Faun, Isay to these people, try it; you will ever after 
have a sincere respect for all flesh and blood imitations of works of art. 
Mrs. Thompson’s attitudes are unique in that they are not aseries of tableaux, 
ora collection of poses each one starting from a base position, as it were. In- 
stead, they melt into one another as the views of a stereopticon dissolve 
and reappear before our eyes, never for an instant leaving the sheet blank, 

This article is not complete without reference to the excellent work done 
by Miss Ewer, whose musical accompaniment to Mrs. Thompson’s work 
adds not a little to its artistic success. Miss Ewer is a thorough musician, 
and the selections chosen by her for the exercises are very different from those 
of the hack accompanist. Among those most frequently used are: Grieg’s Ber- 
ceuse; Brassin’s Nocturne in Gp; Schumann’s Romance; Schubert’s Sere- 
nade; Mayer’s Tremolo; Rubinstein’s Barcarolle; Schubert-Liszt’s Am Meer. 
As will be seen, the music is of a classical character. It is played partly to 
assist the pupils to keep the rhythm in drilling, and partly as an inspira- 
tion to Mrs. Thompson. The effect of dreamy music in the gentler, more 
insinuating movements, and of heroic strains in the moments of aggressive 
action is impressive alike to teacher and pupil, and brings to mind the poet’s 
idea of the ‘‘nothings which are immense.”’ 

Next to its eclecticism, one of the strong points of the Delsarte system of 
mental and physical culture is its non-sectarianism. While touching the 
heights and the depths of religious belief, it does not intrude upon any one’s 
vows. This finds confirmation in the noteworthy fact that in New York City 
it is simultaneously in use at such a strong Presbyterian school as that of the 
Misses Graham, and in the equally strong Roman Catholic Institution of 
St. Mary the Virgin, while the non-sectarian Seidl Society of Brooklyn has 
weekly lectures on the subject. A teacher who was not versatile would find 
it difficult to meet such diverse requirements. But Mrs, Thompson never 
repeats herself. She delights in paradoxes of situation as well as of 
speech. 

To estimate offhand the influence of Mrs. Thompson’s work is impossi- 
ble. It spreads out in all directions, and is bounded only by the limitations 
of the finite. Unfortunately for her, her pupils are not St. Theresas. Ifa 
science of life be ever evolved, her work will have played an important 
part in its formation. The keynote of her effort is fairly summed up in 


-these words: 


«‘Life’s but a means unto an end, that end, 
Beginning, mean, and end to all things—God.” 


ELSIE M. WILBOR. 
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SOME OBJECT LESSONS IN SIMPLE HARMONY. 


By KATE S. CHITTENDEN. 


(Copyright, 1890, by Kate 8. Chittenden ] 


S the time allotted for this essay is so short, the various points can only 
be touched upon in the most hurried manner. 

Almost every science, except music, has found some one to present its 
truths in a child-form, within the comprehension of little minds; arithmetic, 
geometry, physical geography, chemistry, astronomy, and geology, all 
have their object-lessons. 

Some time ago an exceptionally small six-year-old girl, who spoke a mix- 
ture of French and English, was given into my care as a pupil. Her piano 
was an old-fashioned square, with the music-rack higher than her head, and 
it seemed an almost hopeless task to train that little neck to tip backward to 
the required angle if she were to learn to read notes after the ancient and 
approved fashion. 

The idea suggested itself that by reasoning from the keyboard back to the 
staff, rather than in the usual method of working from the staff to the piano, 
I might adapt the system of harmony—as taught by my master, Mr. Jakes Ske 
Parsons, president M. T. N. A.—and be able to teach her the fundamental 
facts of music, which could be theorized about, and developed later. 

The points now to be illustrated are the result of the attempt to make the 
basis of music plain to children of from six to ten years of age; and there 
are several teachers here to-day who have demonstrated to their own satis- 
faction, and also to the satisfaction of the parents of their pupils, that the 
elements of harmony are anything but obscure, and that little children may 
find the study intensely interesting. There is no reason why a child should 
not learn to recognize correct chord combinations in close harmony, and 
also understand why they are correct. : 

Throughout this paper the terminology is that advocated by Mr. Parsons. 

The entire piano-keyboard is called the Clavier ; the individual keys are 
called Digitals ; while the word Xey, itself, is restricted to its only logical 
meaning, the sharps or flats forming the signature of a scale. 

The child is supposed to know the names of the diatonic alphabet, and 


e) 

We begin with the 7riad- 

Triad means, literally, trinity—three in one—three’ tones in one chord. 

If the hand is placed over any five successive white digitals, the tones pro- 
duced by pressing down the thumb, middle and little fingers will form a triad. 

Triads take their names from their lowest letter. If the hand covers 
C DEFG, the triad will be the triad of C, of which C will be the Prime or 
first tone (I.); E the 7ierce, or third (III.), and G the Quint, or fifth (V.). 


As a triad may be formed from any letter of the diatonic alphabet, there 
must be seven triads. 


Ext. ! 


iy “eB 
uG 
iE 


“q 
uw E 
iC 
The three letters are termed Triad Members. 
As there are three members, they may be so distributed that oe one 
G C 3 
letter may be highest, or in the middle or lowest. E(, or Goren, Cini all 
Ex. 2 : ss S 


and it makes no differ- 
tones may be, they still 


equally the Triad of C, 
ence how far apart the or -6-or 
are the triad of C. 

Because any triad- 
either the lowest, mid- 
the chord it is custom- 
as having a fosition and a form. 

The position of a chord (like any other common-sense thing) is decided 
by its foundation or lowest point; therefore, the chord position is governed 
by its lowest tone. If the first triad member is at the bottom, the chord is 
in the grimary position. Ifthe third is the lowest one, the chord is in the fierce 
position. If the fifth is the lowest tone the chord is in the guént position. 

As a logical sequence, the distribution of the remaining triad members 
will give form to the chord, and when the upper tone of the chord is the 
first triad member, the form is fvimary,; the third tone uppermost gives the 
tierce form, while the fifth tone uppermost gives the guint form. 


member may occupy 
dle, or highest place in 
ary to speak of chords 


ixers ai] 
Quint-form. Primary- Tierce- 
form. form. 
“a 
Sie ere ee ae 
7S SS 7 TESA 7 
fe=2-1-4-F 2-4 
———. — Ss —— 
Primary- Tierce- Quint- 
position. position. position. 


As what is true of one triad is true of all, it is easy to remember that the 
lowest tone in any chord governs the position and the upper tone governs 
the form. 

From the’chart (Ex. 1) it is evident that each letter belongs to three triads, 
and it is equally clear that the closest resemblance between two triads must 
be where there are two tones in common; therefore, 

Triads whose primes rise or fall in tierce—or third—succession are the 
nearest alike. 


OS oy 

Ai EB ee ee 

[Da Ggb bt GE 
en es EE Sea | a Bee eo 654563 Ze oi 
ge a ene pee 


J | Sal 
Primes rising in tierce succession. 
THIRDS. 


It is plain that although there are five letters within the triad, there are 
also two thirds, because from c to ¢ is one third, and from e to g is another; 
so, really, a triad is simply a chord consisting of two layers of thirds written 


Primes falling in tierce succession. 


G 
een : ae >) (iar 7 oes 
upon three adjacent lines or spaces of the staff. te e344 Now 


the first rule of chord-writing is that two quint-form (or third-layer) triads 


cannot be connected. 
aa eee. 
_ (7 
egZe= 


Ex, 4.] 


A quint-form triad must always be followed by a triad either in the pri- 
mary or tierce-forms, thus: : 


Bx. 5-4] 


v x v peas 


I pou iV; af 
(He fea 


This rule is so simple that its observance does away with the forbidden 
fifth terrors. 


THE MAjorR THIRDS. 


Let us return to the triad of C. By placing the five fingers over the digi- 
tals of CC # D D# and E, the thumb and little finger will coverC and E, the 
major, or great, third. Just as there are the four spaces lying between the 
fingers, so there are four divisions between the digitals of the major third. 
The shortest distance between two sounds is named a half-step; therefore, 
from any digital to the very next digital (irrespective of color) is a half-step. 
Anywhere upon the clavier that we put down five fingers over five digitals 
in their closest black and white succession, the thumb and little finger will 
cover the opposite sides of a major third; so we may remember that 


Ex. 6.] 
AX5] A Major third has The Quint has 
Dx4 5 digitals, 8 digitals, 
GHC 4 half-steps, 7 half-steps, 
CEG2 3 letters. 5 letters. 
EX 1 
7BR QuinTs. 
6E¢# 
sA# It is‘easy to remember upon the clavier, all quints—with 
4D# two exceptions—consist either of a pair of white digitals or of 
3G# a pair of black ones; the exceptions being the quints played 
2C#7#] upon the digitals Bb and F, and B and F 4. By starting a 
1F#6# quint frem either side of the C-triad, and counting by five let- 
3 B] s# e ters and eight digitals, from quint to quint, we get the tones 
El] 4#| 5 of the harmonic alphabet, which consists of thirty-one letters 
Al 34 = —7 primary tones, 7 sharps, 7 flats, 5 double sharps, and 5 
VD 2 wey double flats. The harmonic alphabet (whether the letters in 
ae 1#| B question are used as primary tones [vatwra/s], sharps, flats, 
=o my ae double sharps or double flats) a/ways ascends in the follow- 
‘ 2. ing order, FC G Dia EB, and afways descends in the re- 
Alea A verse order, BEA DGCF. 
y Lal 
A : 7 : THE RULE FOR, Keys. 
4Db5? If we look at the major third [E, or €E it i 
5G b 6b we look at the major third LG, or , we find that it is 
66 by b. hedged in on each side by a half-step whose tone gravitates 
l7 Fb toward the adjacent triad tone. 
Bbbi - 
E bb 2 : vaee 
A bb3 C E~ 
ane a 
Le 
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DELSARTE METHODS. 


A Guiese at THE Work or Mrs. GENEVIEVE STEBBINS THOMPSON. 


And I will tell you things, my dear, 
Your alphabet has never spelled. 


NC saccade as it can be taught and Delsartism as it is popularly taught 
serves to emphasize the immensity of the subject, a subject so wide 


that even poor teaching cannot 
but get some good from it to give 
to hungry humanity, while in the 
hands of a master it affords 
boundless opportunity for the de- 
veloping of mental and physical 
strength. It has been my privi- 
lege to see the principles of Del- 
sartism in active working under 
the direction of one who has 
wrested from the system more of 
its secrets than it has yielded to 
any other investigator. Since 
1876, when she was first ushered 
into the presence of Delsartism in 
the person of Steele Mackaye, 
down to the present moment, Mrs 
Genevieve Stebbins ~ Thompson 
has never lost her enthusiasm 
for and belief in the course of 
zesthetic study outlined by the 
Frenchman for the expressing of 
the faith that is within us. More, 
she has not buried the talents con- 
fided to her, but from every 
thought-germ received, a colony 
has sprung into being. 
and art equally have been drawn 
on to sustain her thought-life, and 
with such liberal nourishment, 
small wonder that the results 
have been large. Whether she 
is at her best in authorial or in 
tutelary work is difficult to decide. 
Before touching upon her work as 
teacher, reference should be 
made to the two books bearing 
her name. 

The holiday season of 1885 
marked an event in the elocu- 
tionary world, for it saw the 
appearance of ‘The Delsarte 
System of Expression,’’ 
making book in literature of its 
kind. While not ignoring the 
importance of vocal drill, it im- 
pressed the necessity of careful 
and long-continued bodily culture. 
It sought to do away with the old- 
time calisthenics that inculcated, 


Science ~ 


an efa-. 


ov 


CGENEVIEVE STEBBINS 


in its angular movements, the spirit of a blow for a blow, and in its place 


gave strength plus—and what a big plus !—grace. 


It gathered up the hith- 


erto widely scattered and much mystified points that constituted the public’s 
knowledge concerning Delsarte, besides containing much new material, the 
whole topically arranged in lessons having a well-planned beginning and a 


definite aim. 


Starting by breaking down the barriers that inherited instincts 


and fashionable cultivation had erected between the true self and its un- 
worthy representative, variously known as ‘‘bearing,’’ ‘‘manner,” etc., it 
sought to direct the released forces into broader channels and give them an 
impetus that should prevent their re-solidification. 


THOMPSON, 


Ds 


The widespread approval with 
which these ideas met is a matter 
of history. Subsequently, Mrs. 
Thompson prepared a second and 
smaller book, ‘‘Society Gymnas- 
tics,” covering the same ground, 
but more arbitrary in its treatment 
of exercises, omitting almost 
wholly the reasons for their prac- 
tice, and intended merely as a 
drill-book. 

Mrs. Thompson’s work as a 
teacher is unique. In her scheme 
ot education there is a niche for 
everybody—the young and the 
old; the rich and the poor; the 
fanatic and the tyro ; the simple 
searcher after health and grace 
and the logician who demands a 
reason for thé name of God. In 
speaking of her instruction I shall 
confine myself to the class-work, 
and, as far as possible, present 
only types. 

Scene: a class-room in Mrs. 
Reed’s school for young ladies, a 
bright grate fire that softens the 
outlines of the wooden benches, 
pushed back against the wall to 
make room for the class about to 
assemble, nearly a score of chil- 
dren ranging from five to twelve 
years of age, and a few parents 
as spectators. Some one enters, 
passes quickly toa small platform, 
and faces the children, with 
‘‘Good-morning.” It is Mrs. 
Thompson. This is one of the 
first lessons for the little ones, 
and the teacher’s assistance is 
needed to stand the class so that 
flying arms and torsos shall not 
collide. An accompanist is ar- 
ranging music for the drill, so that 
there shall be no delay when a 
sudden change of movement re- 
quires a corresponding change 
of musical rhythm and tempo. 
Mrs. Thompson is dressed in 
walking costume, but made 
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sufficiently loose to allow of the utmost freedom of body in all directions. 

« Now look closely at me,” says the teacher, ‘‘and if I see any little girl 
doing anything that I do not do, or in a way different from my way, I shall 
know that that little girl is blind, at least to me.” 

Then she raises her arms above her head, all power being concentrated 
in the upper arm, the parts below the elbow hanging loosely. 

«© Your hands are leaves, and the arm is the bough; there is no breeze and 
the leaves are hanging motionless. Now the bough drops, and the air com- 
ing under the leaves quickly, raises them as the bough falls. Remember, it 
is the air and not you that raises the hand.” 

And so the first step in graceful movement is taught. But the little arms 
are wofully stiff, and the little hands scoop through the air with anything but 
a fluttering, leaf-like motion. However, this is almost the first lesson. 
Strange that the much-talked-of unconscious grace of childhood should be 
so lamentably lacking in these children of the ‘‘four hundred.’’ Can it be 
that the corsets and repression of their ancestors are finding a tongue in 
the third and fourth generation? The teacher comes down from the plat- 
form and bends the arms of some of the smaller children. Then come head- 
exercises, with the class still standing. The children are seated now while 
their legs are swung and their bodies bent at the thigh in every direction, 
always observing the opposition of head and arm. Then the smallest ones 
are allowed to rest, while the others are given some posturing and attitudes: 
the older ones are then dismissed that the babies may have extra drilling. 

I draw closer for better study. What is this? One wee midget, scarce 
seven years old, is following Mrs. Thompson with devouring attention. Her 
little arms and body have an action very different from that of her mates ; 
there is both grace and intelligence in her movements. I watch her till the 
hour is over, and then I question. Iam told that about two months ago reg- 
ular work was begun with this child, and several lessons given her each 
week, home practice being carried on with her mother. So interestedis she 
in the work that dolls are gladly thrown aside for a lesson. The result is 
already marked, especially when she is contrasted with children of her age. 
It proves better than any words can tell the suitability, nay, the desirability 
of Delsarte work among the children. Science is not belittled by being 
shorn of its high-sounding phrases, and in the kindergarten many a princi- 
ple finds its truest and noblest corollary. 


An Intermediate Class. 


The scene changes. It is afternoon ‘now, and we are in Mlle. Veltin’s 
young ladies’ seminary to see the regular weekly drill of the graduating 
class. While Iam waiting, Mademoiselle tells of her school, in which she 
feels a pardonable pride. The pupils number nearly a hundred. The ses- 
sion closes at one o’clock, an hour earlier than most private schools ; but 
this is made up by omitting recess. At eleven o’clock is a few minutes’ in- 
termission, when milk is served to all who desire it ; then work is resumed. 
She has no boarding-pupils, and does not desire any; ‘the relation be- 
tween pupils and teachers is always pleasanter if each can forget the other 
for a part of the day,’’ she says. She is proud of her girls, and tells of a 
class that graduated some two years ago that were so beautiful in fage and 
form that people would come to watch them at their gymnastic work. This 
year the regular school-work is so crowded that the Delsarte class must 
meet after school hours—no hardship, evidently, from the eagerness with 
which they assemble, But the class and its teacher are here, and I have no 
eyes or ears for anything else. 

The young ladies are not far beyond eighteenin years. They have changed 
their gowns for a charming gymnasium suit of white and gray, their own 
design. Once more Mrs. Thompson steps to the platform and raises her 
arms as with the little children. But the manner of putting it to the class 
before her issomewhat different. The arms are raised, and she says: 

- “T choose to drop my arm ; I choose to let go of myself. You will find a 
great difference between relaxing from choice and relaxing from feebleness 
or inability to remain strong. We here are not feeble, therefore we relax 
because we wish to.”’ 

After a few minutes’ exercising the class are seated, while some of the 
theory of the work is explained. Mrs. Thompson says that the theory of 
the nerves being wires, as it were, along which the brain-impulse is sent 
like an electric message, is not held by recent scientific investigators. 
They now believe that the vibration of the nerve creates an aura around it, 
which, permeating the member through which the particular nerve-tract 
passes, results in the accomplishing of the brain-impulse. Motion that is 
controlled by a thought is never nervous. This defines the difference be- 
tween the orator’s action, which has thought in if; and the hod-carrier’s 
action, which is purely force. Every part of the body should move in 
the arc of a circle, except when it is necessary to change the circles and 
break them up; then the movement should become spiral. 

Walking is one of the commonest and perhaps most poorly done acts of 
life. There are almost as many different walks as there are persons. In 
telling the class how to walk, Mrs. Thompson suggests that they feel as if 
they are breathing through the legs. Keep the body well forward ; do not 
allow it to settle back on the hips. Learn to carry the trunk by means of 


breathing. Practise swinging the leg at the thigh until the joint is perfectly 
flexible. Always have a light foot ; the foot should be able to swing from 
the ankle as easily and independently as the hand from the wrist. The 
right kind of walking generates force as fast as it is expended, so that were 
it not that the muscles become tired, one might walk forever. But there is 
a vast difference between being muscularly tired and being nervously tired. 
The one is healthy ; the other leads to disease. All the extremities of action 
—the foot, hand, tongue, jaw, etc.—should be light and free, 

The class are rested now, and continue their exercise in the various leg- 
movements, opposition of arms and legs, head-movements, opposition of 
head and torso, and of, head and arms. 

The teacher impresses upon the pupils that all force should come from 
the upper arm. The breath should seem to pass through the arm and so 
inflate the forearm and hand that they rise and float on the air like a balloon. 
Life is the conquest of gravitation. Death occurs when we are overcome by 
gravitation. Mrs. Thompson, both in theory and in practice, carries out 
Mrs. Browning’s words, ‘‘ He lives most life whoever breathes most air.” 
Who does not feel more strength and buoyancy when the lungs are well 
filled! The foot fairly spurns the ground; earth has no attraction for us. 
Our strength is at the ribs. The finest breath in the world is the enthusias- 
tic breath ; but this doés not necessarily mean excitement. If we analyze 
breathing, we find that for the first moment the abdomen swells out a little ; 
but the instant the breath becomes deep, the ribs expand and the abdomen 
shrinks in and is swallowed up in the general uprising of the trunk. 

The lesson closes with attitudes that bring into play in a symmetrical but 
vigorous manner every muscle of the body. The teacher does not spare 
herself, but goes through every movement as enthusiastically and carefully 
as if she, too, were a student. 


A Philosophical Class. 


Again the scene changes, and I find myself in a drawing-room, surround- 
ed by a group of ladies, most of whom are of middle age. There is an intel- 
lectual atmosphere that marks the circle as being one of thinkers rather than 
of doers of the word; a circle that might aptly select for its motto, ‘‘ Who 
thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.’”’ It is the philosophical class. 
Women (I do not now refer to the class around me) need rousing. Why 
should men amuse themselves at the expense of the few women who, realiz- 
ing their condition, strive to change it? Is it humorous to see a blind man 
groping his way through the streets? Let woman study philosophy, the- 
osophy, moral law, or anything she will, so that she is taken outside of her- 
self. She may make mistakes at the beginning ; who does not? Mere fash- 
ion does not lead to spirituality, and the average fashionable woman resem- 
bles either a well-trained housemaid or a carefully-groomed horse. 

My reverie is interrupted by the sight of Mrs. Thompson in a teagown of 
rose-color and white. Genius has been roughly defined as the having of 
ideas that other people do not have. Mrs. Thompson, whether she be a 
genius in that sense or not, certainly has a way of presenting ideas that 
other people do not have. She is to talk on the music of motion, 

‘« The first motion of being is a verb,’”’ she says. ‘‘ Verb means simply 
word. So I read that verse in St. John, ‘In the beginning was the verb, and 
the verb was with God, and the verb was God.’ The Hindoo name of God, 
Aum, has great significance. I think it must have been the first word in the 
universe, being composed merely of an outgoing breath, ‘au,’ and a clo- 
sure, ‘m.’ Itis more than a coincidence that the name of God in all lan- 
guages is composed of a circle and a line. Say ‘Aum,’ ‘Dieu,’ ‘Gott,’ 
‘God,’ and the word in any other language you may know, and you will 
find that the mouth in pronouncing the word will assume the shape of a 
circle anda line. The ego or being is known only through its verb; the 
being is the verb, the verb is the word, the word is the universe. The devil 
is disease, fatigue ; God is life, power. Iam not sure that I want such a 
splendidly-balanced humanity as we seem to be drifting toward, forit is not 
apt to produce a genius. Great geniuses are part devil ; that is why Byron 
could write such magnificent verse and yet scandalize the entire world. 
Sensitiveness to impressions comes. from draining some force almost to its 
last degree, and continuing the drain for some time, which makes the part 
so drained super-sensitive, and it becomes aware of vibrations unperceived 
by the average man, the result of which is a genius.” 

Coming more directly to the consideration of her subject, Mrs. Thompson 
defines melody as that which distinguishes ; it tells a story. It is not born 
of one stroke, but runs along. In music it is denoted by a staff with tiny 
black notes. Harmony is the great chord of everything being one. (In 
this the reader will perceive the application of the idea of the word ‘* God”? 
being composed of a circle and a line.) Great calamities are beneficial in 
that, for a short time at least, every person vibrates in harmony. Pettiness 
and selfishness are, for themoment, forgotten. It is oneness of motion that 
is great. In the body, harmony is the one steady, simultaneous action that 
arrives in a poised attitude—a chord of motion. Bodily harmony is found 
in perfect balance; it is the power of using all the body at once. 
Rhythm is perfect correspondence of external manifestations with internal 
causes. In the body it is the power of always holding the reins of action. 
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Ex. 7.] Every major third is bordered by such 
* half-steps. The chart (Ex. 7) gives the major 
thirds of the fifteen tonalities, with the lean- 
ers that belong to each. 

Each individual sharp or flat belongs 


exclusively to one particular major third; 


ul62” B D'/ 2 it is a satellite, so to speak, attendant upon 
5 5a E Ge a the third, as a moon belongs to a planet. 
a 4 er va For instance, / # is the satellite of G (the / 
= 4d A C “i has to be raised a half-step in order to 
ZS 3g” D Fax. e become the lower leaner up to the prime 
sf Spay ee a G); the upper leaner ¢ needs no alteration, 

2 Q B f as it is already a half-step, tending down- 
ay iE Neale ward to the tierce B. Bb is the satellite of 


F; 4 has to be lowered a half-step in order 
to become an upper leaner, tending down- 
ward, to the tierce a; the lower leaner e 
needs no alteration, as it gravitates nat- 
urally up to the prime F. 

A glance at Ex. 7 shows that the sharp 
keys are lower leaners (tending upward) 
against the primes of major thirds, and 
that— 

Flats are upper leaners (tending down- 
ward) against the tierce of major thirds. 


Q 

is 

+ 
FLAT KEYS 


THe RELATION BETWEEN MAJOR AND MINOR. 


We have seen that the triad is counted from its lowest letter upward, and 
that the major third, with its fifth, forms the triad of C, Let us look at the 
scale of C. 

If you think of the clavier you will remember that if we start from C and 
go upward with one hand, and with the other hand start from E and go 
downward, we shall have both hands moving 
in opposite directions over precisely similar 
digital surfaces; that is to say, both hands will 
proceed by two half-steps-+-2-+-1+2+2+42-+1. 
The upward scale starts from the lower side 
of the major third, and the downward scale 
starts from the upper side. 

This is the kernel of Dr. Hugo Riemann’s 
system of over and under chords. Dr. Rie- 
mann’s system is to music what the Coperni- 
can theory was to astronomy. While we know 
that the sun does not rise nor set, nevertheless 
it is entirely probable that we shall speak of 
‘sunrise’ and “sunset”? on to the end of time. Thus, too, while conced- 
ing the scientific precision of Dr. Riemann’s theory, it is probable that the 
received terminology will survive in common use. 

The major triad is the chord built above the lowest tone of the major 
third; and the minor triad is simply the chord built down from the highest tone 
of the major third, and both triads share the same key (signature). But 
because major triads are built from the bass upward, custom regards it as 
easiest to count the tones of minor triads upward also, and we begin both 
scale and triad from the lowest chord tone. If we can make C the lowest 
tone of a major third, we can also take it as the highest one; this would give 


Ex. 8.] 
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Ex. 9. 
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the notes 4, with f as the fifth below Ab 
rp 


If E is the highest tone of a major third, it can also be the lowest, which 
B 


will give us the major st } with B as the panes | : 
é BE 
Ex, 10, 


a 
EF GA BC DE 


The major scale, including a minor triad built deZow its starting-point 
(Ex. 9), is named the Harmonic Major Scale. F ; 

The minor scale, including a major triad built adove its starting-point 
(Ex. 10) is named the Harmonic Minor Scale. ¢ : 

Both harmonic scales are characterized by having an interval of three half- 
steps between the sixth and seventh degrees. 
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HOoOMONYMS, 


We saw (Ex. 1) that each letter belongs to three triads, Triads may 
be symbolized by employing a right-angle-triangle with its point upward 
for the major triad, and the same triangle with its point downward for the 
minor triad. 


Major Triad. Minor Triad. 


By means of these figures we can match triads and find how many chords 
one tone may belong to, and the result is six ; three major and three minor. 


Ide LPs Bx. 13. 


2D 


Chords Radiating from C (Red). 


Chords Radiating from E (Yellow). 
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Chords Radiating from G (Blue). 


Homonyms are chords having tones in common. Every triad has twelve 
homonyms, as is demonstrated by the following figure, which is formed by 
the union of the symbols for the chords radiating from the three tones of 


the C triad e >. 
Cc 


Bx. 15.1] 
Symbol for C-Major Homonyms. 
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Ex. 16.] 
Bx. 17.| 


Homonyms of the Major Triad, 
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Ex. 18.] 


Homonyms_of the}Minor, Triad. 
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LEANING CHORDS. 


We found in Ex. 7 that each major third has two leaning tones coming 
from opposite directions. In point of fact, there are four leaning tones 
against the triad tones. 

The note below the prime (viz. 7) leans up to it; the note above the prime 
(viz. 2) leans down upon it, and also up to the tierce (111). The note below 
the quint (viz. 4) leans down upon the tierce (111), while the note above the 
quint (viz. 6) leans down upon it. 
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9, 10. lade 12. 13: 14. 16. 16. 
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The 7, 2 and 4 diatonic leaners are the same for both major and minor 
triads: 


7 is always 1 half-step below IJ; 
2 is always 2 half-steps above I; 
4 is always 2 half-steps below V; 
while in the major, 6 is two half-steps above V, and in the minor it is only 
one half-step above. 
By this diagram and the above simple rule all the diatonic leaning chords 
of every major and minor triad can be found upon the clavier and spelled 
correctly upon the staff by very little children. 


THE CHORDS WITHIN THE MODEs. 


We come now to the chords based upon each tone of the scale. 
We are accustomed to think of the tonic (I) as the beginning of the scale 
or mode, whereas it rightfully is the centre. 


Ex, 22.) 


Rotary Triad Wheel. 


The backbone ofa scale consists of the tones of the tonic and the two 
dominants which include all the scale tones, 


Ex 235] 


UNDER-DOMINANT DOMINANT 


In between the tonic and the dominants stand the mediants, and although 
the sub- and super-tonics lie alphabetically next to the tonic, their chords 
are actually farther away than any of the chords belonging to the mode, for 
they have no tones in common with the tonic. 

The triads upon this wheel lie in tierce succession. If we turn the wheel 
we shall always find the tonic chord at the top, and each of the other chords 
in its correct position. 

From this wheel may be played all the cadence forms peculiar to both the 
major and the minor modes of each key (signature). When we read staft- 
notation we have to remember the signature governing the scale in which 
the music is written, and in using this wheel we need only refer to the har- 
monic alphabet to find the keys of any tonic or the tonics of any key. 

This system makes modulation easy, and the accuracy of thought that is 
developed in transferring the stencils to staff-notation creates an understand- 
ing of correct chord-formation which will go a long way toward developing 
a taste for pure harmony. 

(Norr.—At the Saratoga meeting of the N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Association, before 
which this essay was read, Miss Chittenden used a diagram seyen feet high (with a revoly- 
ing wheel three feet across), which also included the harmonic alphabet. The above wheel 
is all that is necessary if the reader remembers that the order of chords in the tierce suc- 


cession never changes, and that any chord may be the tonic at the top of the wheel.— 
EDITOR. ] 


THEATRICAL DANCING AND PANTOMIME. 


By STEWART D. HEADLAM. 


Tur PRECcEPTOR. 
DANCER, after having been educated in the best schools, 
must trust to her execution for attainment to the first rank ; 
one who knows the theory only of the art can never be a good 
guide. An artist should be a first-rate practical dancer before 
pretending to the title of a master, otherwise he cannot teach 
except in a commonplace and mechanical manner; nothing 
will be positive in his lessons, and his demonstrations must be 
always uncertain and without force. Incapable of imparting 
the true principles of a 
good execution, he af- 
fords his pupil no means 
of gaining success and 
distinction. A dancer 
coming from the misguid- 
ing hands of such a pro- 
fessor cannot possibly 
be perfect; she has not 
imbibed the true spirit of 
the art, and her perfor- 
mance is invariably cold, 
inexpressive and devoid 
of grace. She presents 
the spectator with a pic- 
ture incorrectly drawn, 
feebly colored, without 
any gradations of light 
and shade, and, there- 
fore, wanting effect; and 
if she does not possess 
those qualities of design 
and color, no less essen- Fic. XXI. 
tial in dancing than in painting, it is in vain for her to hope to 
please and interest the beholder. 

I have, however, seen instances of dancers brought up ina 
good school, who, from some circumstance or other, not being 
able to attain. preéminence on the stage, have set themselves to 
teaching, and furnished our theatres with excellent dancers, 
But the number of such professors is very small, as nearly all 
those who are not distinguished by their practical work are 
incapable of producing a finished dancer. 
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A teacher to whom long exercise and experience have given 
views out of the common run, will always, before commencing 
to. teach a pupil, examine whether her construction is suited to 
the attitude and motions of dancing, and whether, as she in- 
creases in growth, she will possess an elegant shape, a grace- 
ful mien and perfect pliancy in her limbs; for without these 
; natural gifts the 
pupil will nei- 
tere acquire 
skill nor reputa- 
tion. A famous 
actor used to 
say thatit is im- 
possible to ex- 
cel on the stage 
without the as- 
sistance of na- 
uoces — lhese 
words, which 
experience itself 
dictated, are re- 
plete with truth. 

ine age of 
eight years is 
the best time of 
life for com- 
mencing the 
rudiments of 
dancing; the 
young learner 
soon comprehends the demonstrations of her preceptor, who, 
being then perfectly enabled to judge of her physical powers, 
instructs her to much greater advantage. 

As soon as the master has prepared his pupil by the first 
exercises, he should immediately make her study the lesson, 
then perfect her in the /emps d’école, in the principal steps of 
dancing, and afterward 
point out and make her prac- 
tise the kind of performance 
best adapted to her dispo- 
sition, physical construc- 
tion, and sex. Men must 
dance in a manner very dif- 
ferent from women; the 
temps de vigeur and bold, 
majestic execution of the 
former, would have a dis- 
agreeable effect in the latter, 
who must shine and delight 
by bright steps and grace- 
ful motions, and by a modest 
voluptuousness and aban- 
don in all their attitudes. 

All who are ofan elevated 
stature of either sex the mas- 
ter must set apart for the 
serious and more noble kind 
ofdancing. Those ofa mid- 
dle height, and of a slender : 
and delicate form, let Fic, XXIII. 
him appoint to the demi-charactéere or mixed kind ; and those 
who are beneath that height, and of thick-set, vigorous con- 
struction, let him devote to the comic branch and to steps of 
character. The master should finish his instructions by instill- 
ing into his pupils’ mind the real spirit and charm of their art. 
He must carefully point out the difference that exists between 
one kind of dancing and another, fix with preciseness the 


Pres Le 


manner of its performance, and, finally, render his pupils famil- 
iar with all the diversified modes of dancing which the varie- 
ties of costume they will have to adopt require. 

If the pupil is endowed with a genius for composition, and 
a creative imagination, her master should let her exercise her 
powers for the invention and combination of steps, and make 
her acquainted with the finest designs of choreography. 

At the age of twenty- 
three or twenty-four years 
a dancer ought to have 
acquired the whole mech- 
anism of her art and pos- 
sess the most brilliant exe- 
cution she is susceptible 
of attaining. In dancing, 
merit is not estimated by 
the number of years the 
performer has devoted to 
its practice. Nor is it to 
be underrated as she ad- 
vances in life. A dancer 
of the age of forty, if she 
be of a good school, and 
has been diligent in the 
preservation of what she 
has learned, may, by con- 
stant practice, still shine 
as an artist of the first 
order. 

Were I to form a danc- Fic. XXIV. 
ing-school I should immediately put into practice the fol- 
lowing method, which I believe would prove very useful, and 
which all masters might adopt without having any knowledge 
of drawing. I should compose a sort of alphabet of straight lines, 
comprising all the positions of the limbs in dancing, giving these 
lines and theirrespective combinations their proper geometrical 
appellations ; for instance, perpendiculars, horizontals, obli- 
ques, right.angles, acute angles, obtuse angles, etc., a lan- 
guage which I deem almost indispensable in our lessons. 
These lines and figures, drawn upon a large slate and exposed 
to the view of scholars, would be soon understood and imitated 
by them, and the master would not then be compelled to hold a 
long demonstrative course to each of them separately. They 
might take copies of those figures and study at home, in the 
same manner as a child when he begins to spell studies his 
alphabet in the absence of the master. Let the reader com- 
pare the two following delineations with Figs. XII. and XXII., 
and he will conceive a clearer idea of the system: 


a 


It is necessary that the pupil should study these geometrical 
lines and all their derivatives. Heis then certain of holding 
himself correctly afterward. 

A teacher cannot too strongly recommend his scholars to 
have always before them those masterpieces of painting and 
sculpture which have been saved from the wreck of antiquity. 
Those enrapturing examples of the dea zdeal of the fine arts, 
will considerably assist the cultivation of their taste. A dancer 
who does not know how to develop herself, to assume atti- 
tudes that set off her shape, who is deficient in gracefulness, 
and void of taste, can never afford the smallest delight to the 
cultivated spectator, 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SONG AND SPEECH. 


By CAROLINE B. Lz ROW. 


NDER the above title, WERNER’s Vorce Macazine states edi- 
torially in the January No.: ‘‘The belief that song and 
speech are two separate and distinct things is the reason why 
so many pupils fail to attain excellence in either. If singers 
paid more attention to elocution, and if elocutionists paid more 
attention to singing, the former’s singing and the latter's speak- 
ing would be more artistic and acceptable.” This is straight- 
forward common-sense, and a plain statement of facts which 
cannot be refuted. Further we read: ‘‘We should be very 
thankful if any one would draw a line that would divide the 
two. We confess our inability to do it.” Probably the thank- 
fulness will be extended to one who attempts to draw this line, 
even if the attempt is not en- 
tirely successful. Approxima- 
tion to the truth is the next best 
thing to the truth itself. Even 
the effort to reach it makes us 
wiser, and may be fruitful in sug- 
gestions to other minds, thereby 
leading to the completion of the 
original research. 

It is conceded that there is a 
difference between the vocaliza- 
tion required in singing and that 
used in speech ; but it is, indeed, 
‘‘a fatal mistake to suppose 
that the two can be divorced,” 
and a stupid one to suppose that 
they differ so radically as to 
make elocutionary instruction 
of no use to the singer, and to 
leave the elocutionist indepen- 
dent of all knowledge of musi- 
cal vocalization. 

If man had a double pair of 
lungs, more than one trachea, 
larynx, and tongue, one set of 
organs being used exclusively 
to produce the speaking-voice, 
and the other the singing-tones, 
the foregoing proposition might 
be challenged; but even those 
most anxious to divorce them, 
who believe that God never 
joined them and that man 

‘should try to keep them asunder, will not deny the plain 


physiological facts which must form the basis of, all 
belief. These. physiological facts are clearly and correctly 


stated in the second part of the ‘‘Catechism of Voice-Cul- 
ture,” with which the January number opens, and the appre- 
ciative reader must be thankful to see at the end of the 
article the statement that it is ‘‘to be continued.” The subject 
of acoustics is also ably treated in the same article, which, it 
is fair to assume, has had two sets of readers—though not one 
of them has two pairs of lungs—those who are interested in 
elocution, and, consequently, appropriate to themselves every 
line of the catechism, and the students of vocal music, who 
assume that it belongs exclusively to their special line of work. 
It is well for truth and'science, for song and speech, that there 
is still a third class, though presumably smaller than either of 
the other two, who realize that every word is equally valuable, 
whether written for the singer or for the elocutionist. For so 
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far as the catechism extends—and the statement will hold true 
whatever the future extension may be—it is impossible to deny 
that the facts stated refer to the production of all voice, so far: 
as the physical mechanism is concerned, and whatever form 
of use may be the object of the production. 

Applying to the seat of authority for exact definitions, we 
find that to speak is ‘‘to utter words or articulate sounds; to 
express opinions; to accost; to make known, etc.” To sing 
embraces more than this, for it is not only ‘‘to utter sounds,” 
but ‘‘to utter sounds with melodious modulations of voice.” 
But, independently of all philological distinction, what does 
the human ear recognize as the essential difference between 
song and speech? 

The dictionary sheds little light upon what is known in vocal 
music as the ‘“‘chant,” when it informs us that it is “‘a song or 
melody ; words recited to musical tones without musical meas- 
ure,” though we get a hint of its peculiarity in the word “‘re- 
cited.” But the chant is really 
a modification between singing 
and recitative. Rhymed and 
metrical hymns were the out- 
growth of the Scriptural psalms, 
and tunes were really, and in 
similar manner, the result of 
attempted variations upon the 
original chant. Taking this mid- 
dle ground for a starting-point, 
and analyzing a form of the 
voice which is, strictly, neither 
song nor speech, we find its 
characteristic to be a mono- 
tone, the pitch of the voice being 
kept on one note through a long 
succession of notes, and, con- 
sequently, allowing not the 
slightest change in the position 
—and therefore in the vibra- 
tion- of the vocal cords. The 
ear readily recognizes this 
peculiar and unusual form of 
vocalization. 

In all speech, and) e0nse- 
quently, in all reading and recit- 
ing, the voice continually rises 
and falls, dwelling on a mono- 
tone for only a few syllables at 
a time, and those invariably of 
the least importance, conse- 
quently of the least emphasis— 
in fact, requiring none at all— 
for the lighter and less noticeable they can be made, the 
better for the ideas to be expressed. In ordinary speech, 
the voice rises or falls according to the sense to be conveyed, 
and always through the length of a whole tone, the distance 
from do to re or from C to D (taking these particular notes only 
for illustration, for the distance is not necessarily changed by 
any change of pitch, and the same interval can be given be- 
tween any other two notes of the scale). With increased 
emphasis (this word to be understood not as commonly and 
incorrectly used as a synonym for force, but in its original 
Greek meaning of ‘‘significance”) the length of the slide in- 
creases, the voice rising and falling through the longer interval 
of a third, a fifth, or even an octave, when the significance of 
the spoken word requires that amount of inflection. 

The natural voice never falls into the minor third, the fourth, 
or the sixth, these intervals being as disagreeable and unsatis- 
factory in speech as in music. What has so far been recorded 
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“ That skull had a tongue in it, and could sing once.”—Hamter, Act V., Scene /. 
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refers to the average and natural voice, to which there are, 
of course, exceptions. The monotone is occasionally the 
prevailing characteristic of a person’s voice—and a most 
disagreeable one it is—while a few persons of impulsive tem- 
perament and abounding eloquence use the slide of a third or 
fifth so commonly as to give a most extravagant expression to 
even their simplest remarks. 

The chromatic interval is the natural slide or length of in- 
flection in all expression of grief or sympathy which seeks to 
represent itself as suffering with its object. “It is interesting to 
note, in passing, that the endeavor of the sympathizer to 
‘‘cheer up” the sufferer is usually accompanied by long slides. 
The chromatic slide is recognized in the whine of a child, 
which is made peculiarly exasperating by this constant minor 
interval. It is also the utterance of disappointment, discour- 
agement, weariness, resentment in which grief prevails over 
anger; in short, of the emotions which depress the spirit, relax 
the body, and—consistently—shorten the length of inflection 
of the voice, the action of the vocal cords corresponding with 
the action of other muscles of the body and the emotions of 
the mind. But when one considers how differently the same 
sensations express themselves in different persons, how the 
fright, for instance, which causes one to shriek in octaves, 
paralyzes the other into utter silence, it will readily be seen 
that while it is safe enough to generalize concerning the usual 
effect of different forces upon different individuals, it would be 
worse than foolish to dogmatize concerning them. What has 
so far been said is true of the average individual, and the class 
which can be grouped properly under that head is large enough 
to warrant the formulation of the preceding laws as governing 
the inflections of the speaking-voice. Moreover, if speaking is 
the utterance of one’s own ideas and reading merely the utter- 
ance of another’s thoughts as if they were our own, in all good 
reading the voice will follow the same inflections as in speech. 

The next fact to be noticed is that in these inflections or 
slides, the pitch of the voice on emphatic words, or words of 
any consequence, is constantly varying. The vocal cords do 
not occupy the same position, nor, consequently, maintain the 
same rate of vibration, for any two consecutive seconds; 
though, of course, the variation is so slight as to be unappreci- 
able, even if it were visible to the eye, and hardly to be distin- 
guished by the ear. These slides are linked together, transition 
from one degree of pitch to another being made gradually and 
without breaks, except where the sense requires pause. 

Singing is the utterance of sounds without slides, using this 
word in its elocutionary sense. Theoretically, there is not the 
least variation in the position and consequent rate of vibration 
of the vocal cords during the singing of a note, whether it is a 
sixteenth or a whole note, whether sustained through one bar 
or through a dozen. The note becomes sharp or flat according 
as this vibration is allowed to change while the note is held. 
Transition from one note to another is made very quickly and 
sometimes with great change of pitch. The vocal cords must 
instantly and accurately readjust themselves to a different rate 
of vibration, this readjustment going on continually, the suc- 
cess with which it is done determining the accuracy of the 
singing. 

To sum up the explanation so far given: In speaking, the 
voice moves in a succession of slides; in singing, the voice 
moves in a succession of steps. Spoken words may be com- 
pared to a rubber rope of varying degrees of thickness, curving 
over the first space and two lower lines of the staff, occasion- 
ally reaching to the third, still less frequently to the fifth, and 
very rarely to the octave. Musical notes may be compared to 
perfect crystal cubes or ellipses, connected by a slight silver 
thread, and scattered through the five lines and four spaces, as 
well as above and below the staff. 
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In singing, breath must be seized more quickly and in a 
greater quantity than in speaking; it must be more closely 
economized and much more carefully vocalized than in speech, 
purity of tone being the first essential of allsong. There is a 
certain amount of clavicular breathing allowable in singing 
which is not desirable in any other vocal exercise. This form 
of breathing is particularly helpful in long, sustained passages, 

Song requires more constant use, and far greater skill in the 
use, of stress—known in music as crescendo, diminuendo, 
swell, and trill—than does speech, and it needs more modula- 
tion, as it is primarily intended to be pleasing to the ear. Mod- 
ulation, or melody, in the ordinary speaking-voice is a very 
desirable but not an essential thing; in the singing-voice it is 
necessary as well as desirable. 

Vowel and consonant-sounds are precisely the same in sing- 
ing asin reading, and formed in the same way—or at least they 
should be. Neglect of phonetic training (which is quite as 
necessary for the singer as for the elocutionist, though not 
generally so considered) is one of the gravest defects in the 
teaching of vocal music. The Italian school ignores the value 
of words as words, and looks with pitying scorn upon the indi- 
vidual who is not completely satisfied with sound minus sense. 
There is opportunity for an honest difference of opinion con- 
cerning the real worth of the words as compared with that of 
the music; but if any attempt is made at articulation let it be 
a worthy one, not a shiftless, slovenly, sloppy pronunciation 
of words, which prevents them from being identified with any 
language known to man, and as effectually prevents them from 
expressing any idea. Is there any reason to be given why 
distinct articulation is not as desirable in song as in speech? 
It is, to be sure, more difficult to secure in the former than in 
the latter, owing to the unusual pitch upon which we form 
certain sounds, but it is by no means impossible. 

Broadly speaking, speech is a necessity, song a luxury; 
speech is for use, song for beauty; speech is prose, song is 
poetry ; speech is intellectual, explicit, conveying information 
and assisting in the duties of the day; song is emotional, sug- 
gestive, designed for recreation, and aiding the enjoyment of 
leisure; but they are alike in all phases of respiratory and pho- 
netic mechanism. The singer cannot fail to find every good 
elocutionary exercise as good for her as for her sister who 
reads or recites, while the elocutionist will discover that every 
exercise prescribed for power and sweetness, flexibility and 
control of the voice in singing, will be of equal service in read- 
ing or recitation. When this fact becomes generally recog- 
nized, we shall have more volume, accuracy, and distinctness 
in singing, more ease, variety, and melody in the speaking and 
reading-voice. Song and speech will both be gainers by 
mutual recognition and assistance, and when traveling peace- 
fully along the broad highway of vocal expression will look 
back with wonder to the time when as strangers, suspicious 
and jealous of each other, they were unconscious of possess- 
ing common aims, interests, and ideals. 


THE POETRY of the phonograph nobody willdeny. Here is the venerable 
poet-laureate reciting into it the ‘‘ Balaklava Charge,’’ and the fine bugle 
song in the ‘‘Princess.’? Fancy if we and future ages had thus sealed up, 
like mighty bottle-imps, the very words which have shaken the world in the 
great crisis of its history! If, by just turning a handle, we could hear Plato 
discoursing of immortality to a knot of disciples in the groves of the 
Academy ; his great master logic-chopping with a sophist at the public 
baths ; Demosthenes thundering against Philip of Macedon from the Pnyx ; 
Cicero making the forum ring with the execrated name of Verres ; the ten 
thousand shouting ‘“‘ Thalassa’’ at their first famous glimpse of the welcome 
sea; Roland drawing the last echoes from the magic horn at the Roncesvalles 
fight ; the barons of Maria Theresa crying, ‘‘We will die for our king ;”’ 
the voices of Latimer and Ridley, of Pym and Hampden, of Cromwell and 
Sir Philip Sidney or Shakespeare’s recitation at the Globe Theatre of the 
soliloquy of Hamlet! History would be a different thing. The world 
would be too interesting for us to sleep o’ nights.—Pa// Mall Gazette. 
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THE ORIGIN OF MUSIC. 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 


Wi. 
Sere of Mr. Gurney’s objections are strangely insubstantial. 
Here is an example: 


“The fact is that song, which moreover in our time is but a limited 
branch of music, is perpetually making conscious efforts; for instance, the 
most peaceful melody may be a considerable strain to a soprano voice, if 
sung in a very high register; while speech continues to obey in a natural 
way the physiological laws of emotion.” 


That in exaggerating and emphasizing the traits of emotional 
speech, the singer should be led to make ‘‘conscious efforts” 
is surely natural enough. What would Mr. Gurney have said 
of dancing? He would scarcely have denied that saltatory 
movements often result spontaneously from excited feeling; 
and he could hardly have doubted that primitive dancing arose 
as a systematized form of such movements. Would he have 
considered the belief that stage-dancing is evolved from these 
spontaneous movements, to be negatived by the fact that a 
stage-dancer’s bounds and gyrations are made with ‘‘con- 
scious efforts?” : 

In his elaborate work on ‘‘The Power of Sound,” Mr. Gur- 
ney, repeating in other forms the objections I have above dealt 
with, adds to them some others. One of these, which appears 
at first sight to have much weight, I must not pass by. He 
thus expresses it: 


‘¢ Any one may convince himself that not only are the intervals used in 

emotional speech very large, twelve diatonic notes being quite an ordinary 
skip, but that he uses extremes of both high and low pitch with his speaking- 
voice, which, if he tries to dwell on them and make them resonant, will be 
found to lie beyond the compass of his singing-voice.”’ 
Now the part of my hypothesis which Mr. Gurney here com- 
bats is that, as in emotional speech so in song, feeling, by 
causing muscular contractions, causes divergences from the 
middle tones of the voice, which become wider as it increases; 
and that this fact supports the belief that song is developed 
from emotional speech. To this Mr. Gurney thinks it a con- 
clusive answer that higher notes are used by the speaking- 
voice than by the singing-voice. But if, as his words imply, 
there is a physical impediment to the production of notes in 
the one voice as high as those in the other, then my argument 
is justified if, in either voice, extremes of feeling are shown by 
extremes of pitch. If, for example, the celebrated uw de pottrine 
with which Tamberlik brought down the house in one of the 
scenes of ‘William Tell,” was recognized as expressing the 
greatest intensity of martial patriotism, my position is warrant- 
ed, even though in his speaking-voice he could have produced 
a still higher note. : 

Of answers to Mr. Gurney’s objections, the two most effect- 
ive are suggested by the passage in which he sums up his 
conclusions. Here are his words: 


“It is enough to recall how every consideration tended to the same re- 
sult; that the oak grew from the acorn; that the musical faculty and pleas- 
ure, which have to do with music and nothing else, are the representatives 
and linear descendants of a faculty and pleasure which were musical and 
nothing else; and that, however rudely and tentatively applied to speech, 
music was a separate order.” 

Thus, then, it is implied that the true germs of music stand 
toward developed music as the acorn to the oak. Now sup- 
pose we ask, How many traits of the oak are to be found in 
the acorn? Next to none. And then suppose we ask, How 
many traits of music are to be found in the tones of emotional 
speech? Very many. Yet, while Mr. Gurney thinks that music 
had its origin in something which might have been as unlike 
it as the acorn is unlike the oak, he rejects the theory that it 
had its origin in something as much like it as the cadences of 
emotional speech; and he does this because there are sundry 
differences between the characters of speech-cadences and the 


characters of music. In the one case he tacitly assumes a 
great unlikeness between germ and product; while in the other 
case he objects because germ and product are not in all re- 
spects similar! : 

I may end by pointing out how extremely improbable, 
a priori, is Mr. Gurney’s conception. He admits, as perforce 
he must, that emotional speech has various traits in common 
with recitative and song—relatively greater resonance, rela- 
tively greater loudness, more marked divergences from medium 
tones, the use of the extremes of pitch in signifying the ex- 
tremes of feeling, and so on. But, denying that the one is 
derived from the others, he implies that these kindred groups 
of traits have had independent origins. Two sets of peculiar- 
ities in the use of the voice which show various kinships, have 
nothing to do with one another! I think it merely requires to 
put the proposition in this shape to see how incredible it is. 

Sundry objections to the views contained in the essay on 
“The Origin and Function of Music” have arisen from mis- 
conception of its scope. An endeavor to explain the origi of 
music has been dealt with as though it were a theory of music 
in its entirety. An hypothesis concerning the rudiments has 
been rejected because it did not account for everything con- 
tained in the developed product. To preclude this misappre- 
hension for the future, and to show how much more is com- 
prehended in a theory of music than I professed to deal with, 
let me enumerate the several components of musical effect. 
They may properly be divided into sensational, perceptional and 
emotional. 

That the sensational pleasure is distinguishable from the 
other pleasures which music yields, will not be questioned. 
A sweet sound is agreeable in itself, when heard out of relation 
to other sounds. ‘Tones of various timbres, too, are severally 
appreciated as having their special beauties. Of further ele- 
ments in the sensational pleasure have to be named those 
which result from certain congruities between notes and 
immediately succeeding notes. This pleasure, like the pri- 
mary pleasure which fine quality yields, appears to have a 
purely physical basis. We know that the agreeableness of 
simultaneous tones depends partly on the relative frequency of 
recurring correspondences of the vibrations producing them, 
and partly on the relative infrequency of beats, and we may 
suspect that there is a kindred cause for the agreeableness of 
successive tones; since the auditory apparatus which has been 
at one instant vibrating in a particular manner, will take up 
certain succeeding vibrations more readily than others, Evi- 
dently it is a question of the degree of congruity ; for the most 
congruous vibrations, those of the octaves, yield less pleasure 
when heard in succession than those of which the congruity is’ 
not so great. To obtain the greatest pleasure in this and other 
things, there requires both likeness and difference. Recogni-: 
tion of this fact introduces us to the next element of sensational 
pleasure—that due to contrast; including contrast of pitch, of 
loudness and of timbre, In this case, as in other cases, the 
disagreeableness caused by frequent repetition of the same 
sensation (here literally called ‘‘monotony”) results from the 
exhaustion which any single nervous agent undergoes from 
perpetual stimulation ; and contrast gives pleasure because it 
implies action of an agent which has had rest. It follows that 
much of the sensational pleasure to be obtained from music 
depends on such adjustments of sounds as bring into play, 
without conflict, many nervous elements; exercising all and 
not overexerting any. We must not overlook a concomitant 
effect. With the agreeable sensation is joined a faint emotion 
of an agreeable kind. Beyond the simple definite pleasure 
yielded by a sweet tone, there is a vague, diffused pleasure. 
As indicated in the ‘‘ Principles of Psychology,” each nervous 
excitation produces reverberation throughout the nervous sys- 
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tem at large; and probably this indefinite emotional pleasure 
is a consequence. Doubtless some shape is given to it by 
association. But after observing how much there is in common 
between the diffused feeling aroused by smelling a deliciously 
scented flower and that aroused by listening to a sweet tone, 
it will, I think, be perceived that the more general cause pre- 
dominates. 

The division between the sensational effects and the percep- 
tional effects is, of course, indefinite. As above implied, part 
of the sensational pleasure depends on the relation between 
each tone and the succeeding tones; and hence this pleasure 
gradually merges into that which arises from perceiving the 
structural connections between the phrases and between the 
larger parts of musical compositions. Much of the gratifica- 
tion given by a melody consists in the consciousness of the 
relations between each group of sounds heard and the groups 
of sounds held in memory as having just passed, as well as 
those represented as about to come. In many cases the pas- 
sage listened to would not be regarded as having any beauty 
were it not for its remembered connections with passages in 
the immediate past and the immediate future. If, for example, 
from the first movement of ‘‘ Beethoven’s Funeral-March” sonata 
the first five notes are detached, they appear to be meaningless; 
but if, the movement being known, they are joined with im- 
aginations of the anticipated phrases, they immediately acquire 
meaning and beauty. Indefinable as are the causes of this 
perceptional pleasure in many cases, some causes of it are 
definable. Symmetry is one. A chief element in melodic 
effect results from repetitions of phrases which are either iden- 
tical, or differ only in pitch, or differ only in minor variations: 
there being in the first case the pleasure derived from percep- 
tion of complete likeness, and in the other cases the greater 
pleasure derived from perception of likeness with difference— 
a perception which is more involved, and, therefore, exercises 
a greater number of nervous agents. Next comes, as a source 
of gratification, the consciousness of pronounced unlikeness 
or contrast; such as that between passages above the middle 
tones and passages below, or as that between ascending 
- phrases and descending phrases. And then we rise to larger 
contrasts ; as when, the first theme in a melody having been 
elaborated, there is introduced another having a certain kin- 
ship though in many respects different, after which there is a 
return to the first theme: a structure which yields more ex- 
tensive and more complex perceptions of both differences and 
likenesses. But while perceptional pleasures include much 
that is of the highest, they also include much that is of the 
lowest. A certain kind of interest, if not of beauty, is produci- 
ble by the likenesses and contrasts of musical phrases which 
are intrinsically meaningless or even ugly. A familiar experi- 
ence exemplifies this. If a piece of paper is folded, and on 
one side of the crease there is drawn an irregular line in ink, 
which, by closing the paper, is blotted on the opposite side of 
the crease, there results a figure which, in virtue of its symme- 
try, has some beauty ; no matter how entirely without beauty 
the two lines themselves may be. Similarly, some interest re- 
sults from the parallelism of musical phrases, notwithstanding 
utter lack of interest in the phrases themselves. The kind of 
interest resulting from such parallelisms, and from many con- 
trasts, irrespective of any intrinsic worth in their components, 
is that which is most appreciated by the musically-uncultured, 
and gives popularity to miserable drawing-room ballads and 
vulgar music-hall songs. ; 

The remaining element of musical effect consists in the ideal- 
ized rendering of emotion. This, as I have sought to show, is 
the primitive element, and will ever continue to be the vital 
element ; for if ‘‘melody is the soul of music,” then expression 
is the soul of melody—the soul without which it is mechanical 


and meaningless, whatever may be the merit of its form. This 
primitive element may with tolerable clearness be distin- 
guished from the other elements, and may coéxist with them 
in various degrees: in some cases being the predominant ele- 
ment. Any one who, in analytical mood, listens to such a song 
as ‘‘Robert, toi que j'aime,” cannot, I think, fail to perceive 
that its effectiveness depends on the way in which it exalts 
and intensifies the traits of passionate utterance. No doubt as 
music develops, the emotional element (which affects structure 
chiefly through the forms of phrases) is increasingly compli- 
cated with, and obscured by, the perceptional element ; which 


-both modifies these phrases and unites them into symmetrical 


and contrasted combinations. But though the groups of notes 
which emotion prompts admit of elaboration into structures 
that have additional charms due to artfully-arranged contrasts 
and repetitions, the essential element is liable to be thus sub- 
merged in the non-essential. Only in melodies of high types, 
such as the ‘‘Addio” of Mozart and ‘‘Adelaide” of Beethoven, do 
we see the two requirements simultaneously fulfilled. Musical 
genius is shown in achieving the decorative beauty without 
losing the beauty of emotional meaning. 

It goes without saying that there must be otherwise accounted 
for that relatively modern element in musical effect which has 
now almost outgrown in importance the other elemenis—I 
mean harmony. ‘This cannot be affiliated on the natural lan- 
guage of emotion; since, in such language, limited to succes- 
sive tones, there cannot originate the effects wrought by 
simultaneous tones. Dependent as harmony is on relations 
among rates of aérial pulses, its primary basis is purely me- 
chanical, and its secondary basis lies in the compound vibra- 
tions which certain combinations of mechanical rhythms cause 
in the auditory apparatus. The resulting pleasure must, there- 
fore, be due to nervous excitations of kinds which, by their 
congtuity, exalt one another, and thus generate a larger volume 
of agreeable sensation. A further pleasure of sensational 
origin which harmony yields is due to contrapuntal effects. 
Skilful counterpoint has the general character that it does not 
repeat in immediate succession similar combinations of tones 
and similar directions of change; and by thus avoiding tem- 
porary overtax of the nervous structures brought into action, 
keeps them in better condition for subsequent action. Absence 
of regard for this requirement characterizes the music of Gluck, 
of whom Handel said: ‘‘He knows no more counterpoint than 
my cook ;” and it is this disregard which produces its cloying 
character. Respecting the effects of harmony I will add only 
that the vague emotional accompaniment to the sensation ~ 
produced by a single sweet tone is paralleled by the stronger 
emotional accompaniment to the more voluminous and com- 
plex sensation produced by a fine chord. Clearly this vague 
emotion forms a large component in the pleasure which har- 
mony gives. ; 

While thus recognizing, and indeed emphasizing, the fact 
that of many traits of developed music my hypothesis respect- 
ing the origin of music yields no explanation, let me point out 
that this: hypothesis gains a further general support from its 
conformity to the law of evolution. Progressive integration 
is seen in the immense contrast between the small combina- 
tions of tones constituting a cadence of grief, or anger, or 
triumph, and the vast combinations of tones, simultaneous 
and successive, constituting an oratorio. Great advance in 
coherence becomes manifest when, from the lax unions among 


the sounds in which feeling spontaneously expresses itself, or 


even from those few musical phrases which constitute a simple 
air, we pass to those elaborate compositions in which portions 
small and large are tied together into extended organic wholes. 
On comparing the unpremeditated inflexions of the voice in 
emotional speech, vague in tones and times, with those pre- 
meditated ones which the musician arranges for stage or 
concert-room, in which the divisions of time are exactly meas- 
ured, the successive intervals precise, and the harmonies 
adjusted to a nicety, we observe in the last a far higher defin- 
iteness. And immense progress in heterogeneity is seen on 
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putting side by side the monotonous chants of savages with 
the musical compositions familiar to us, each of which is rela- 
tively heterogeneous within itself, and the assemblage of which 
forms an immeasurably heterogeneous aggregate. 

After the evidence thus furnished, argument is almost super- 
fluous. The origin of music as the developed language of 
emotion seems to be no longer an inference, but simply a de- 
scription of the fact. 

[THE END. ] 


For Werner's Voice Magazine. 


“UNDER JhHE: CRESd; ORT BEM GON: 


REMARKS ON ITS RENDERING BY THE COMPOSER, 


[‘ would seem that a composer who should write with care, 

and make proper use of the musical nomenclature now in 
vogue, should be able to express himself with such complete- 
ness that further details or descriptions (especially in vocal 
music) would be superfluous. In the following simple ballad 
the places for breathing occur chiefly at the end of each phrase 
or sentence, where the comma, semi-colon, colon, or period 
naturally fall; but to further signify these places this device 
V has been used. 

Before speaking of the few details which may assist the 
student in rendering the song, I would point out the following 
general principles, applicable to all vocal music, which, if car- 
ried out, renders much analysis unnecessary. 

First, one should study the words, practising them with pro- 
per syllabic accentuation, emphasizing the words of importance 
such as nouns and verbs, and subduing the prepositions, con- 
junctions, and the article. For example, the following line 
would be very badly recited with the following words and syl- 
lables accentuated: ‘‘Under the crest of the moon she stood ;” 
but the natural, rhythmical impulse would be thus: ‘‘ Under the 
crest of the moon she stood.” As all songs recognize primarily 
this natural emphasis of word and syllable, it would seem 
practicable that the student should first understand this princi- 
ple and familiarize himself with the words. In doing this, the 
greatest care should be taken to pronounce the consonants with 
distinctness. Especial effort should be made to give g, h, J, m, 
n, ~, and ¢ with such a quick accent as will enable the listener 
to at once understand what the syllable or word is with which 
they begin, As a matter of preparatory practice, I would rec- 
ommend the following syllables, with strong accentuation: 


ARN AS UREN AEEUA 
go, ho, lo, mo, no, po, fo, or with the vowel a thus: 


A’ SA ORK A EONAR Liq 
ga, ha, la, ma, na, pa, fa. 

Second, the time and proper rhythmical accentuation of the 
music should not be slighted. We should not forget that regu- 
larity in motion or measured accentuation is the basis of all 
music. It is the one vital spark which nature has furnished the 
art; for every animate creature pulsates with regularity, and 
even the ponderous planets respond to this great law, revolv- 
ing in their orbs with tireless regularity, and thus bringing to 
their inhabitants the rhythm of the seasons. Therefore, the 
first requirement, so far as the music is concerned, is to get the 
metrical swing. Ido not mean by any means that this rhyth- 
mical movement should be continued like clockwork through- 
out the piece, but that, except where otherwise changed, the 
motion shall be kept. These two fundamental principles ob- 
served, very little by way of analysis will be needed for the 
ballad. 

The expression mark andanfée quasi larghe/to, means moderately 
slow, and the metronome mark M. M. | = 48, further indicates 
that there are to be 48 quarter notes in 60 seconds. By taking 
a watch and observing the second-hand during 15 seconds, 
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while one counts twelve, the exact motion of the song is 
SeCUTEC ia, 

The general tone should be tranquil and retrospective. At 
‘“‘A” and the following sentence, the sign V indicates a short 
breath, as there is not time for a full breath (as in the preceding 
two sentences). The second strain at ‘‘B” continues the same 
motion, while at ‘‘C” the measure should be given very much 
slower. At the conclusion of the phrase, after the hold (~), 
plenty of time should be taken for a full breath, and the move- 
ment resumed, At ‘‘D” observe the forte and piano, and the 
pp. with the ritard. At ‘‘E” again, as at ‘‘C,” I have endeav- 
ored to indicate, by a hold over the note, followed by a short 
rest, the manner of the desired rendition. 

In the third verse at ‘‘G,” a measured recitation is desired ; 
the sentiment of the words, it seems, finding a more appro- 
priate expression in that manner than they could in a melody. 

The climax is reached with the stretto (a gradual increase of 
time and power), and the full power and passion of the singer 
should be given to the sentence marked f/f, a sudden diminu- 
endo being made on the last word. Then, with a good breath 
taken with composure (not hastily), the last sentence is softly, 
in retrospective sadness, colored witha <— >. 

In closing, I would say that the singer should strive to make 
his tone, if of any length, always varied as to force ; either in- 
creasing or diminishing, or both, so as to present to the listener 
the warmth of human impulse rather than a hard, mechanical 
unbending ; to give to the mind’s eye a graceful curve instead 
of a straight line. The undulating waves,*the incessant modu- + 
lations of the voices of nature in the sighing wind, murmuring 
brook, etc., all point the way ; and the’ human voice in ordi- 
nary speech, with its constant inflexions, rapid changes of soft 
and loud tones, strong accents, etc., show that, involuntarily, 
we exemplify this principle in our common speaking-voice. 
But if this universal principle of variation in tone-force is so 
potent in our every-day (realistic) speech, how much more 
essential is itin the expression of thought and sentiment in 
the ideal realm of music ! 

To illustrate : Suppose you should meet a friend who would 
greet you in the following manner, every word being pro- 
nounced with the same degree of force, without any variation 
whatever, thus: ‘' How do_you do this morning?” One would 
think the man crazy. But when he greets you with the identical 
sentence with the usual upward and downward inflexions, it 

ie < jae 
expresses some feeling, thus: ‘‘ How do you do this morning ?” 
If the first example seems absurd in speech, is it not doubly 
absurd in singing? Yet this style of constrained, hard and 
unsympathetic (because unnatural) singing is what the long- 
suffering public has to endure in much of the so-called vocal art. 

Again to illustrate: When we hear the steam-whistle of a 
neighboring factory. blowing a long, sustained tone, equally 
loud throughout, we never think it a musical tone, but rather 
consider it a disagreeable noise. Even when two or three dif- 
ferent whistles sound together and produce, as I have often 
heard, a chord, it does not seem like music at all. It seems to . 
me the reason is that the tones are given with equal force 
throughout, like this —, instead of varied like this <— > or 
this ><. When one recalls how few vocalists appear to rec- 
ognize this principle, who possess the natural voice with 
which to realize its requirements, and the vast majority who 
attempt, without talent or voice, to sing, we feel like pardon- 
ing Thackeray for saying that “singing was the least disagree- 
able noise he knew of!” 

To recapitulate: First, know the words, their intent, proper 
accentuation of syllable, etc. Second, know the time of the 
music. Third, learn the music, correct tones, etc. Fourth, 
learn the expression. 
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SONG FOR MEZZO-SOPRANO OR BARITONE. 


UNDER THE CREST OF THE MOON. 


WITH A LESSON ON ITS RENDERING 
BY THE COMPOSER. 


BALLAD: Words and Music by SILAS G.PRATT. 
Author of “Zenobia;“Lucille; ete. 


Andante quasi Larghetto m.m.¢- 48. 
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CANON LIDDON’S PREACHING. 


By J.. W. CHURCHILL 


N the ninth of September last, the strongest and purest light 

of the Church of England was suddenly and unexpect- 

edly extinguished. Inthe death of Canon Liddon the High- 

Church party is deprived of its most powerful champion since 

the death of Pusey ; and itis no disparagement to any living 

divine of the English pulpit to name the Canon of St. Paul’s 

Cathedral as the foremost preacher of the Church of England 
since the death of Wilberforce, the Bishop of Winchester. 

Liddon was but a little more than forty years of age when 
he was made ‘‘Canon in Residence” of St. Paul’s, London. 
He came to this great work rich in brilliant natural endow- 
ments, reinforced by a remarkably ample professional equip- 
ment. As examining chaplain to Walter Kerr Hamilton, Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury, and later as Prebendary of Salisbury 
Cathedral, the young divine came into contact with the most 
important formative influence of his career,—the wise and 
saintly Bishop Hamilton himself. During Liddon’s residence 
at Salisbury his fame as a preacher reached the ears of the au- 
thorities at Oxford, and at the age of thirty-four he received the 
distinction:of an appointment as Select Preacher to the Univer- 
sity. The famous Church of St. Mary was crowded Sunday 
after Sunday by distinguished audiences such as never had 
filled it since the days of John Henry Newman. 

Under the momentum of such a splendid university reputa- 
tion it is no wonder that Liddon’s transference from Salisbury 
to London, in 1870, produced a sensation in the religious world 
of the metropolis. . Hitherto he had been but a name to the 
great city. But immediately upon his coming to London his 
preaching attracted immense audiences. Canof Liddon’s met- 
ropolitan fame had its origin, notin St. Paul’s, but in one of 
the most fashionable churches of London,—St. James’s, Picca- 
dilly, during the delivery of six lectures in the Lenten season 
of 1870, 

The rare privilege of hearing two of those lectures, ‘‘ God, 
the Object of Religion,” and ‘‘ Prayer, the Characteristic Action 
of Religion,” was a memorable experience to the present 
writer, The size and character of the audience testified to the 
deep interest in the Oxford preacher. Every sitting in the spa- 
cious edifice was occupied. The aisles were crowded with 
men and women who were grateful for obtaining even stand- 
ing-room. The audiences were notable for the large represen- 
tation of scientific and literary culture, social rank, and civic 
and political place and influence. We vividly recall the figure 
of the preacher as his robes touched us while he was rapidly 
passing from the chancel to the somewhat distant pulpit: a 
person rather under middle height, spare in frame, and with 
the scholar’s stoop to his shoulders, his manuscript tightly 
clasped with both hands before his breast as if they held a pre- 
cious treasure, his head projected forward, with eyes intently 
fixed upon the pulpit as if forgetful of the great presence sur- 

rounding him, and only eager to reach the spot for delivering 
his important message. His features were sharply cut, refined 
rather than strong, regular, and yet not classic; they bore the 
impress of high moral thoughtfulness, and expressed a happy 
blending of ardor and seriousness, austerity and kindliness. 
His forehead was broad. and intellectual, especially developed 
in the region of the reasoning faculties. The thin, closely cut 
hair and clean-shaven face gave the finishing touch to the im- 
pression that you might be looking upon a monk of the nine- 
teenth century. In the pulpit his presence was not imposing 
but he had not spoken five minutes before one forgot his phys- 
ical appearance and surrendered himself to the magic of the 
preacher's fervid eloquence. 

The distinctive mark of Liddon’s preaching was intensity of 
earnestness. He threw his whole soul into his work. He 
spoke like a man possessed. His thin, white face glowed with 
the kindling light and warmth of his rapidly unfolding theme. 
For an hour and a half, each time we heard him, he poured 
forth an uninterrupted stream of elevated thought in language 
that was the luminous reflection of his clear, earnest, orderly 

intellect. His was an eloquent mind. It was a mind in 


motion. You felt it moving forward under the impulse of well- 
wrought knowledge and ardent feeling toward a vitally im- 
portant end which he seemed to hold himself responsible for 
accomplishing. 

Liddon’s method of delivery was the manuscript method, and 
was invariably employed ; but he had so mastered his subject 
and was so familiar with his manuscript that it wasno morein 
his way than the banks of a stream hinder the liberty of the 
swiftly flowing current. It often seemed as if he dispensed 
with the manuscript, while it actually lay before him. The 
oratorical expression from manuscript was an admirable exam- 
ple of the vital difference between reading a paper and delivery 
from manuscript. The delivery was eloquent and impressive. : 
The voice did not so much charm the listener as command 
him. It was a vibrant, robust tenor in its timbre, of a limited 
range of notes, and, occasionally, when the voice was charged 
with unusual energy, became metallic in quality. His use of 
the voice was chiefly in the mode of an expressive monotone, 
which was neither a chant nora recitative, but rather a cathe- 
dral melody which the conditions of cathedral preaching seem 
to engender. 

One striking excellence of his utterance was his perfect oral 
syllabication. He seemed to appreciate the musical values of 
open vowels and sonorous consonants. As a consequence, in 
the most impassioned passages the syllables never became 
mixed, nor the sentences confused. Every word reached the 
ear of the farthest auditor. He had learned the secret of over- 
coming the peculiar difficulties of cathedral speaking. The 
‘music of the phrase” was always under the control of the 
speaker’s directing intelligence. The structure of the discourse 
and the progress of the argument were clearly revealed through 
the modulation, and the salient points of the paragraphs were 
brought into bold relief. His rate of utterance seemed im- 
petuous from his enthusiasm, but his mental poise and good 
taste insured a certain ‘‘ temperance ” in the movement ‘‘ which 
gave it smoothness.” 

His absorption in his pulpit work was complete. Utterly 
forgetful of himself in his theme, he was yet keenly alive to his 
audience. The style was largely pervaded with the oral qual- 
ity, as if he had held his audience before his mind’s eye in 
composing ; and his voice came to us with an undertone of 
direct address ; but the use of the eyes was strangely inconsis- 
tent with voice and style. The eyes never searched the au- 
dience, nor rested upon any part of it. Oblivious of his audi- 
tors, the eyes, whenever they left the manuscript, seemed to 
be fascinated by some ideal presence above and beyond him, 
and in an oblique line of vision to the right of him. 

His delivery was full of nervous energy. The strenuously 
moving mind gave a corresponding movement to the physical 
expression. IHis vehemence of spirit entered into frame, coun- 
tenance, and voice, more than into gesture. He was nota 
master of oratorical action. The gestures were comparatively 
few, and chiefly expressive of emphatic moods of feeling. The 
index finger, or the open palm, or the closed hand, would coin- 
cide incisively with some strong assertion or energetic interro- 
gation ; but there was no influence of the dramatic imagina- 
tion upon his pulpit action. 

The literary taste of this admirable preacher was fine and 
true. He was a rhetorician in the worthiest sense of the term. 
That he had a keen sense of the functions and limitations of a 
sermon as a distinct form of rhetorical art may be seen in his 
own words: ‘‘ An essay belongs to general literature ; a sermon 
is the language of the Church. .A sermon is confined within 
narrow limits ; and its necessarily rhetorical character renders 
an economical use of its scanty opportunities impossible. Each 
sermon must suggest many topics which it cannot afford to 
discuss.” Nearly all of his university sermons are restricted 
to particular points which happened at the time of their deliv- 
ery to excite interest or to cause difficulties among persons 
with whom the preacher was more or less acquainted. 

In the architecture of his sermons he was a homiletic artist 
of a very high order. Structure was all important in his rhe- 
torical work; yet it was simple, ordered, well proportioned. 
The beauty of his sermons was a severe beauty,—the resultant 
impression of symmetry, and adaptedness of the structure to 
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its end. Intellect, and not emotion, was the ruling power in 
his sermonic prose. He foresaw the end of his address in the 
beginning ; he never lost sight of his controlling motive ; in 
every separate division he kept the other divisions in view ; 
and the last idea, with increasing vigor of growth, developed 
and warranted the first. Naturally, there was a vital whole- 
ness to the completed discourse, a unity of impression, that 
left a long-abiding influence in the hearer’s mind. 

The architectural conception of his work influenced his style. 
The fabric was close, compact, yet flexible, and warm with 
color, but never marred with meretricious ornament. His taste 
was too severe to permit the use of ornament for the mere sake 
of ornamentation. Hence his discourse was invariably digni- 
fied, masculine, and vital, with never a trace of declamation. 
He realized that his hearers were competent judges of his 
thought and manner. He made his appeal to the intellect and 
the spirit. But he knew his cathedral audiences equally well. 
With a fine oratorical instinct he adapted his discourse to “he 
people. But still he aimed at a spiritual and intellectual effect. 
He meant to be ‘‘ popular,” but was never inelegant, never 
careless, or vulgarly sensational. He did not speak down to 
the people, but he did get into sympathy with them. Scattered 
amongst those cathedral audiences were as skilful judges as he 
faced at St. Mary’s, Oxford, and St. James’s, Piccadilly. The 
ignorant were there, too, and so were the rich and the poor. A 
cathedral audience is the true representative of a popular au- 
dience. Obviously, it is here the speaker’s duty to be popular, 
but it is no less his duty to be nobly popular. Canon Liddon 
appreciated his responsibility, and grandly fulfilled the duty. 
He knew that popular preaching has its own peculiar note. 
He was as lucid as ever, as full of life and directness of speech 
as ever; there was no less movement, nor any diminution of 
warmth ; he was as free and bold as he was in the fields where 
his intellectual gifts found their amplest expression and most 
sympathetic recognition. But there was a new touch of sim- 
plicity, anew tone of familiarity mingled with his elevation 
and purity of speech. He came into a closer accord with the 
popular average sentiment and opinion. Not one of his audi- 
tors could have spoken as he did, but there was not one of 
them who did not comprehend him. It is this noble use of the 
commonplace, we suspect, that has led some of his friendly 
critics to say that his style deteriorated after he had been 
preaching a few years in St. Paul’s.. Let it be remembered 
that had he kept the same kind of dignity of subject and treat- 
ment that he illustrated at Oxford, the ‘‘common people” 
would not have ‘‘heard him gladly;” they would not have 
heard him at all. The people are the best judges of eloquence; 
and that Liddon stood the severity of that test is seen in the 
fact that, for twenty years, hespiritually ‘‘fed above five thou- 
sand at once” every time he appeared in the pulpit of St. 
Paul’s. 

Liddon’s pulpit power is not to be accounted for in his erudi- 
tion, intellectual brilliancy, and spirituality of character. His 
endowments and acquisitions were influenced by a strong pre- 
disposition for public speaking. In the quiet, early days at 
Cuddesdon and Salisbury he gave himself assiduously to the 
cultivation of form in preaching. A deep intellectual and rhe- 
torical sympathy with the best French school of preaching led 
him to a profound study of that successful method of pulpit 
oratory. His university sermons in spirit and aim were not 
unlike the celebrated Conferences of Pére Felix and of the greater 
Lacordaire. In the union of patient and accurate thinking, 
with an ardent soul expressing itself in a corresponding style 
of impressive and impassioned popular eloquence, Liddon may 
not unfitly be styled the English Lacordaire; denied, to be 
sure, the imagination, the thrilling pathos, the dramatic power, 
the magnetic penetration, the inspiring voice and noble pres- 
ence of his foreign prototype, but, like him, making it the de- 
votion of his life to defend the Christian faith and to prepare 
the hearts of men for its reception, he spoke as one possessed 
by a mighty truth and not merély possessing it. The strength 
of his own genius prevented him from adopting the manner of 
any master. Trusting in his own resources, he simply learned 
the language of public address from those continental masters 
of preaching, and usedit after his own fashion. 
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ROOT’S. CATECHISM OF VOICE=CULTURE 


A Prain STaTEMENT BY MEANS OF QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS OF ALL 
FuNDAMENTAL TRUTHS INVOLVED IN THE SCIENCE OF 
VoicE-CULTURE AND THE ART OF SINGING, 


By FREDERIC W. ROOT, 


Author of ‘‘Root’s New Course in Vocal-Culture and Singing for the Female Voice.”’ 


il. 
Method, Pedagogics, etc. 


70. What part of the voice can at first be most easily used for 
singing? Ans.—That habitually used in speaking. 


71. About what compass is ordinarily used in speaking by 
people of average temperament? Azs.—About one_ 
octave. 


72. In what part of the voice is this octave? Ans.—The lower. 


73. What compass is required for singing? Azs.—About two 
octaves. 


74. Cannot this extra compass be used at first? 
in shouting or screaming. 


75. Why notin singing? Azs.—It is unmusical and unman- 
ageable. 


76. How long a course of training after maturity is usually 
necessary to prepare the whole voice for singing, and 
acquire a good method? Azs.—About three years. 


77. What is a method of singing? Ams.—A large number of 
habits in which the vocal organs can codperate ya 
ively. 


78. Name the seven departments in which habits must be 
formed for correct vocal method or preparation for sing- 
ing. Ans.—Musicianship, breathing, register, placing, 
resonating, declamation and execution. 


79. What are the two fundamental considerations of musician- 
ship? Azs.—Time and tune. 


80, What faculties must be cultivated that time and tune may 
be perfected? Ans.—The rhythmic sense and the mu- 
sical ear. 


81. What are some of the items to be studied in this depart- 
ment? Ans.—The different scales, intervals, and har- 
monies, all rhythmic forms, and music-reading. 


82. What consideration takes precedence of all others in prac- 
tice for singing? Amzs.—Intonation, or singing in tune. 

83. What are four things requiring attention under breathing? 
Ans, — Taking, holding, economizing and expelling 
breath. 


84. What is the general principle of register? Ams. —The reg- 
ulation of the amount of the tissue of the vocal cords 
brought into vibration. 


85. What is the general principle of placing? Ams.—The hold- 
ing open of the sound-tube. 


86. How may resonating be defined? Ans.—It is the purely 
mechanical or instrumental sound of the voice, a free 
sound produced by untrammeled effort of muscles below 
the upper opening of larynx. 

87. What does declamation involve? Azs.—Such treatment of 
vowels and consonants that words may be well pro- 
nounced, distinctly enunciated and effectively delivered. 


88. What is it to execute well? Azs.—To put tones together 
skilfully and effectively. ‘ 


89. How are all things of singing accomplished by the singer? 
Ans.—By muscular actiom 


go. Indicate the principal muscular actions necessary to pro- 
duce a tone with the vowel ah. Ans.—The chest is 
expanded to take breath, then contracted to supply 
breath-pressure; the larynx is placed and held in posi- 
tion; the lips of the glottis or vocal cords are approxi- 
mated and given a degree of tension; the jaw is dropped, 
the palate lifted, and the tongue depressed. 


Ans: lca 
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VOICE-CULTURE AND THE EAR. 


Is THERE A DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A CHILD’s Ear anp Aan ADULT'S 
Ear? Opinions or AUvRISTS. 


RECENT German scientist has declared that a boy’s ear 
is not as susceptible to noise as is the earof an adult. In 
experiments lately made, the boys in a hospital, where music 
was tried, preferred the noise made by tin pans to piano music. 
If there be a structural or a functional difference between a 
child’s ear and an adult’s ear, this difference has a decided 
bearing upon the question of voice-culture, and opens a fruitful 
field for discussion. 
Questions: 


The following questions bearing on this point were sent by 
7ERNER’S VorcE Macazine to ear-specialists : 

(1) Is there any difference in the (a) structure, (4) develop- 

ent, or (c) sensitiveness of the male and the female ear? If 

), please describe it. 

(2) If such a difference exists (2) what causes it? (0) At 
vhat time of life is it most pronounced? (c) Does it naturally 
subside or increase in course of time? (d) Can it be overcome 

vy training? 

(3) What constitutes the “musical ear,” and are its distinc- 

tive qualities or parts absent or merely undeveloped in the non- 
nusical ear? 

(4) (a) Are the ‘‘cords of Corti” variable as to number and 
ansitiveness in different persons? (4) If so, to what extent 
nd with what effect upon the recognition of sounds? (c) Are 
hey fully developed or rudimentary in children? 

(5) If there is no difference between the ears of boys and 
tls, how do you account for the fact that, as a rule, boys love 

ud, unmusical noises, while girls do not? 


Answers: 
7 E. B. DENCH, M.D., New Vork. 


1) There is no difference in structure or development. The 

‘ale ear is usually considered to be more sensitive to mu- 

1 sounds than the male, but this undoubtedly depends upon 

tr:ation and surroundings and not upon structural differences. 

2) There being no structural difference dependent upon sex, 

it follows that training and education will accomplish the same 

result in either sex, granting, of course, that we start with a 
normal ear. 

(3) A ‘‘musical ear” recognizes not only the pitch of a note 
as correct, but also that combination of various notes which 
constitutes harmony. I should say that the recognition of har- 
mony was largely a matter of cultivation, and depended upon 
the education of that part of the brain which receives and inter- 
prets sound, and not upon presence or absence of any structure 
in the middle or internal ear. The recognition of the true pitch 
of a note, on the other hand, is very materially influenced by 


pathological conditions in the middle or internal ear. Musicians 
with aural disease frequently produce certain notes incorrectly ; 
that is, they ‘‘sharp” or ‘‘flat” the particular note or several 
notes, while they may sing or play other notes accurately. 
Such a condition is not uncommon, and usually depends upon 
structural changes in the ear. 

(4) The number of Corti’s cords can only be estimated ap- 
proximately, not closely enough to determine individual vari- 
ations. Their sensitiveness probably does not vary much, the 
internal ear being the part the least easily affected by patholog- 
ical processes. ‘The rods are fully developed in children. 

(5) Probably a matter of education and habit. For genera- 
tions the male sex has been accustomed to loud sounds, while 
the opposite is true of females. I think the fact is simply an 
illustration of what might be called the heredity of habit. 


YAMES E. NICHOLS, M.D., New York. 


(1) Anatomically, none. Personally have observed none. 

2 

(3) I believe it to bea part of the higher nervous organiza- 
tion exhibited by some persons, influenced by heredity and 
environment. The vast majority of so-called non-musical ears 
may be developed in a greater or less degree to perception of 
musical tones. The principal of one of our public schools 
told me that of the six hundred boys in his school, only four or 
five were found incapable of learning to carry a part. 

(4) (a) Probably, but, being microscopical and only seen 
post-mortem, it would be difficult if not impossible to demon- 
strate. (6) ‘The larger number of arches the greater the sensi- 
tiveness. (c) Cannot say. 

(5) Inherent differences in sex merely, fostered by the train- 
ing of parents, etc. 


¥, OSCROFT TANSLEY, M.D., Bridgeport, Conn. 


(1) There is no perceivable difference in the structure of the 
male and the female ear. It is impossible to examine the parts 
of the internal ear except by a microscope, and even by that 
means no difference has been observed so faras I know. The 
external ear, or drum, shows no difference in male and female ; 
neither does the middle ear. The internal ear is divided into 
two parts, the cochlea and the semi-circular canals, one of 
which is supposed to be adapted for the recognition of musical 
sounds and the other for the hearing of noises. 

2 
33 The internal ear contains what are called the cords of 
Corti, which are very numerous, often as many as 3,000. ithe 
theory is that if these cords of Corti are largely developed in 
number and delicacy, the ear is what is called a musical ear. 
These, however, are only imaginings, and medical men do not 
permit themselvesto imagine anything. 


4 

ce As to the difference between boys and girls in the appre- 
ciation of sounds, the cause is probably to be found in the 
brain and the nervous system. The cords of Corti respond to 
the brain, and if that lacks the necessary grey matter to appre- 
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ciate fine sounds, the nerves will not be sensitive to them. TI 
may have a telegraphic machine of the most perfect and deli- 
cate construction in my office, and my friend in Boston may have 
another telegraphic machine the exact duplicate of minein all 
its parts and niceties of adjustment; yet if his ability to oper- 
ate his machine is not the same as mine, the work done by the 
machines will not be thesame. The fault is not in the con- 
struction of the machine, but in the brain which operates it. 
Even if there be any differencerin the form or quality of the in- 
ner parts of the male and the female ear which accounts for the 
difference in the reception of sounds, itcannot be distinguished. 
I can examine the eye in all its minutest parts. There may be 
in my office two men. I give them each several pieces of vari- 
colored worsteds and ask them to match the colors. One does 
so exactly. The other fails entirely because he is color-blind. 
I examine the eyes of both men and find them precisely alike 
—not the slightest apparent difference in structure or develop- 
ment in any part, and it is impossible to account for the 
difference in their operation by any indications that can be 
seen. If this be true of the eye, which itis possible to examine 
thoroughly, how much more is it true of the ear which cannot 
be so well examined. I do not think the question of difference 
in the male and the female ear has ever been investigated by 
microscopical specialists, or even anticipated as a possibility. 
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CHANGES IN THE LUNGS AND HEART 
PRODUCED BY USE OF THE VOCAL 
APPARATUS. 


By W. Tl. ENGLISH, AMS M.D: 


[Bssay Read before the Pennsylvania State Music Teachers’ Association, 1892.] 


AP lungs and heart of the habitual singer are liable to di- 
gression from stability in behavior. Most of usare aware 
that during one respiratory act the heart should perform four 
complete cycles. This is the physiological estimate and con- 
stitutes the so-called rhythm. By the exercise of the vocal ap- 
paratus the vocalist often extends the expiratory effort over the 
time occupied by forty or fifty heart-throbs, and almost effaces 
the respiratory pause and inspiratory period. Besides this dis- 
turbance of the elements constituting the act a unit, there is a 
change in the relations of the acts of the organs toward each 
other. Admitting that there is a reciprocity in these acts and 
their elements, which permits, for a season, more or less varia- 
tion, there must be evil follow the deviations, but with so small 
influence as to escape analysis. There is a unanimity of pur- 
pose in the close relation of these two vital organs, and it is for 
the dual functionation denominated elimination and oxygena- 
tion. In these functions the heart is too often left out of the 
account, whereas, the lungs should be regarded the passive 
agents and the heart the active factor in both functions. It 
will be admitted that these functions are trammeled if the heart 
is sending through the lungs the entire contents of the circula- 
tion during the prolonged expiratory effort. During the execu- 
tion of forty or fifty heart-throbs, the entire amount of blood in 
the body is pumped through this organ. The demands for 
oxygen and elimination are among the main promoters of 
rhythmic behavior of the heart and lungs; and, therefore, a 
difficulty is placed in the way of their concerted action every 
time the musical executant utters a prolonged phrase. There 
will speedily follow a disturbance of the equilibrium, manifested 
by irregular contractions of the heart. The changes will be 
marked in varying degree, from extremely slow action to that 
of very rapid movement. The nervous elements which ani- 
mate the heart and preserve it,in equipoise are first confused, 
then become aberrate, and, finally, insane. Thus we first ob- 
serve the consequences of habitual interference from the exer- 
cise of the will, and, finally, the habit becomes a permanent 
physiological disturbance, a permanent unstable equilibrium. 
A direct and natural result of this want of equilibrium is that 
the habitual vocalist is ‘‘easily winded” in consequence of 
exercise outside of his customary vocation, The more we 


study the factors contributing to establish and maintain this 
dyspnoea, the more simple and obvious they appear. The gra- 
dations in this inconvenience to respiratory action prevail from 
a light shortness of breath to anxious and profound dyspnoea. 
The first appearance is usually a sighing or simple desire for 
longer inspiration apparent in the quiescent state of the sub- 
ject. The actor or the singer who mingles action and gesture 
with singing and varying posture, finds that the positions he 
once assumed are accomplished with more difficulties to the 
respiratory acts than formerly. Phrases once executed by him 
with comparative ease, become difficult, if not impossible ; and 
to give them needed force it is necessary to divide them. ‘These 
conditions are rarely observed until the subject is well along in 
the thirties. Among those earliest influenced, women predomi- 
nate. Contrary to the popular anticipation, I have found those 
who have exhibited the greatest lung area gave the most typical 
form of the ‘‘singer’s dyspnoea.” Increased mobility does not 
necessarily follow enlargement of the pulmonary apparatus. It 
is well known that vocal exercise develops the lungs—a cough 
persisting for years will do that; but this augmentation in the 
singer's lungs is owing, in the main, to enlargement of the circu- 
latory area. The forcible expiratory efforts irregularly effected, 
the constant practice, the persistent exercise during day and 
night by the professional vocalist, continued for months and 
even years, uninterruptedly, form a procession of influences 
which must produce abnormal results. , 

There is, in consequence of this stress in the pulmonary cir- 
culation, a greater demand upon the heart—especially in the 
thin right side—which presides over the lung-circulation. Na- 
ture supplies the demand by increasing the muscular power; 
by hypertrophy, in other words. But this is only temporary 
relief, because the renewed power of the heart tends to further 
elaborate the pulmonary circulation, and the vessels increase 
in size and number. The blood-pressure in thelungs is mainly 


felt in the small hair-like vessels, the capillaries, which sur- |, 


round the air-cells, and these press upon them and indent their 
walls so as to diminish the surface of the breathing-membrane. 
Although the area be widened in the lung-circulation, the inle’ 
of the pulmonary artery and the outlets—the pulmonary veir 
—remadin of the same calibre, and present the condition of rele 
tive narrowing. ‘Ihese circumstances impart to the capillar 
vessels the character of erectileagents, and they confer upo 
the lungs thus exercised their rotundity and apparent develop: 
ment, without corresponding elasticity. On the other hand} 
the conditions described are unfavorable to the interchange of 
gases, and the blood acquires a dyspnoeic character. The 
greater the excursions of the alveolus, the better the blood is 
aérated ; but the mobility is decreased by the rigidity thus at- 
tained. To these barriers to a free respiration may be adde¢ 
the influence upon the heart of the encroachment of the en 
larged volume of lungs. ‘This increasing fulness of the ches. 
can only proceed without decisive embarrassment of the respi- 
ratory acts to the limits where the environments begin to act ag 
obstructions. f 

To recapitulate: As long as the singer continues to exercis 
the lungs the larger they grow. The heart, which is the on! 
organ that increases its relative growth with age, takes on @ 
undue augmentation in bulk; the environments assume 
greater rigidity, and cease to develop at atime when ossifiy 
tion approaches completion—as would be along in the thirtie 
Thus, [ think, is explained the phenomena of the sing, 
dyspnoea in a rational and physiological manner. 

One long familiar with the singer’s thoracic organs ‘of 
scarcely fail to observe a peculiar disposition to nervous irri- 
tability of the heart. It is assumed that a singer or a dramatic 
reader, to be successful, must have an inherent sensitive ner- 
vous system. In some cases the nervous system itself may be 
well preserved, and yet the neurosal element do mischief by 
spurring on the already goaded heart and lungs. The assump- 
tion of passions always severer than the genuine, the attempts 
to appear at ease when most uncomfortable; the prolonged 
mental excitement, lasting for all the hours of a performance— 
not limited to the time of the presence of the artist upon the 
stage, all bespeak an abnormal altitude in the nervous ir- 
titation, which might excuse the hysterical experiences so com- 
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. Should a child sing during the change? 
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Which of these actions are most easily and independently 
controlled? Ams. —The actions of chest and jaw. 

Which are the farthest removed from the singer’s special 
consciousness? Azs.— Those of the lips of the glottis and 
the palate. 

In what three ways may the muscular actions of singing 
be perceived and known? Ams.—By sight, by feeling, 
or by sound. 

Is any one of the muscular actions required for singing 
difficult by itself? Azs.—It is not, with the great major- 
ity of people. 

Wherein lies the difficulty of voice-culture? Axs. —Mainly 
in the combining of the desired muscular actions. 

What is done in the analytic stage of voice-culture? 
Ans.—The individual acts of singing are practised sep- 
arately, or are taken in easy combinations. 

Are the effects aimed at in this stage musical or merely 
mechanical? Azs.—Merely mechanical. 

What is done in the synthetic stage of voice-culture? 
Ans.—The individual acts of singing are combined 
with a view to musical effect. 

Can the synthetic training be advantageously given at 
the beginning? Ans. —Only with pupils of unusual 
talent, who have previously contracted no bad habits. 

How are bad habits contracted? Ams.—By forcing the 
voice in childhood, by a bad use of the speaking-voice, 
and by wrong or one-sided instruction. 

How does a child force his voice? Ams.—By carrying 
registers higher than their proper limit in loud singing 
or screaming, thus necessitating an effort which results 
in the habit of contracting the throat. 

When may-the vocal education of a child begin? Ans.— 
As soon as he begins to take an interest in singing. 


. What should technical education during childhood con- 


sist in? Ams.—Nothing but guidance to avoid forcing 
the voice. 


. At what age does the voice undergo a noticeable change? 


Ans.—At from fourteen to sixteen years of age. 


. What is the nature of this change? Ams.—A boy’s voice 


changes to a much lower pitch and a girl’s voice loses 
the childish quality and assumes something of maturity 
in its sound. 

Ans.—Most au- 
thorities say no. 


. Can the habits of vocalization be securely fixed before 


this change? Ams.—In but few particulars. 


. Care in what particular is most likely to prevent injury to 


the voice at about the time of the change? Ams.—Care 
in keeping registers light. 

When may regular analytic training begin? Azs.—When 
the pupil’s mind is mature enough to comprehend it. 
What vocal work may be done in the meantime? Ans.— 
That which educates the ear, develops the rhythmic 
sense, teaches music-reading, and trains the voice ob- 

jectively. 

How is the voice trained objectively? Ams.—By fixing 
attention upon the results of vocal effort. 

How is vocal training done subjectively? Ans.—By fixing 
attention upon one’s actions and sensations during vocal 
effort. 

Should a singer practise much or little? Ans.—That de- 
pends upon the kind of practice and the physical state 
of the singer. - 

What are the conditions of profitable practice? Ans.—A 
clear comprehension of some point to be attained, and 
mental concentration upon it. 

Where these conditions are absent, what may be said of 
practice? Ans.—lIt is likely to be worse than useless. 
When practice is well done, how long may a singer prac- 

‘tise to advantage ata time? Azs,—About a half hour. 
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. Does this mood originate with singer or listener? 


How are muscular actions made habitual? Ams.—By suf- 
ficient repetition. 


How much repetition is usually necessary to begin the 


establishment of a habit in vocalization? Ams.—Daily 
repetition for months. 
What is necessary to perfect such a habit? Ans.—Repe- 


titions of the action continued at intervals for years. 


What physical qualifications are necessary to enable one 
to become a high-grade singer? Azs.—Robust health, 
a vigorous and flexible throat, and a resonant voice of 
good tone. 


What other qualifications are necessary? Ams.—A bright 
mind, a sympathetic nature, fine musical talent anda 
lofty, ambition. 


What besides such qualifications is necessary? Ans.— 
Correct fundamental training for at least three years. 


Is it of no use for others to study music to learn to sing? 
Ans.—It depends upow their object. 


What are some of the laudable objects of vocal study? 
Ans. —Self-improvement, singing harmoniously with 
others, singing alone for one’s own musical enjoyment, 
parlor singing in the family, solo performance in the 
social circle, and the lower grades of public singing. 


Under ordinary circumstances, who that desire to learn 
to sing should be restrained from the study of music? 
Ans.—Only those whose throats are permanently dis- 
eased or deformed, and those who, having no musical 
ear, have little mental capacity. 


Must one study three years before finding some reward 
in it? Ans.—One who is really interested in it will find 
pleasure in the work from the beginning, if correctly 
taught. 

Which makes the larger demands upon mental faculties, 
singing or playing? Ams.—Singing. 

Illustrate. Azs.—To make a tone upon the piano, for 
example, mechanical action alone is necessary ; while 
for singing there must also be a previous conception 
of the pitch. 


. What besides conception of pitch must the mind fur- 


nish in singing that is not expected in instrumental 
music? Azs.—The various tone-colors. 


. Upon what mental faculty do tone-colors or expressive 


qualities principally depend? 
nation. 

Is it worth the while to go into the intricacies of voice- 
culture with all who would learn to sing? Aws.—lIt is 
not. 

To what extent may voice-culture be profitably taken up 
for purposes of music? Azs.—To the extent that the 
mind is prepared by inheritance or education to make 
effective use of the voice. 

Which is of first importance, the physical or the mental 
side of musical training? Azs.—The mental side. 


Ans.—Upon the imagi- 


. And what must this mental training include beside music 


for high attainments? Azs.—General culture. 


. What is expressive singing? Ams,—Singing that may pro- 


duce a mood or emotional state. 


Ans.— 
With the singer. 


. What faculty should the singer cultivate in order that he 


may assume the moods of his songs easily and power- 
fully? Ans.—The imagination. 


. By what means is a mood communicated to the listener? 


Ans.—The singer, by subtle truth of tone, manner, etc., 
awakens in the hearer imaginings, and hence emotions 
corresponding to his own. 

What effect have mannerisms, self-consciousness, and dis- 
plays of vanity upon expression? Azs.—They are fatal 
to it. 

[Zo be continued.) 
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Recitation and fdeckamation. 


L 
FHILIPPE’S EAPIA TION: 


By HENRI GREVILLE. , 


ARRANGED BY MARY F, BISHOP. 


¢¢ PATHER,” said Philippe, ‘‘I have come to ask you to put the finishing 
touch to all your goodness to me by permitting me to marry.”’ 

“You wish to marry ?”’ said his father, without showing the smallest sur- 

rise. 

“Yes, father, if you are willing. Iam young, I know, but—”’ 

‘¢ That has nothing to do with it,’”’ said Savéli. ‘It is best for a man to 
marry young. Do you wish me to find a wife for you?” 

‘*No, father, I have found the girl I wish to marry.’’ 

‘‘Not a peasant, I trust? ’’ said Savéli, with a frown. 

‘““No, sir; she is a lady—a girl of noble birth.” 

“Very good!” and Savéli nodded with a satisfied air. 
And her name ?”’ 

“‘Catherine Bayrianof.”’ 

‘CA Bayrianof!”’ cried Savéli, starting to his feet. 
with a terrible expression. ‘You love a Bayrianof? 
an absolute impossibility ?”’ 

“T love her,” replied Philippe, his face pale as death. 

‘“You love a Bayrianof? That accursed race will never cease to pursue 
us. Itis nottrue! Itcannot be true! You do not love her, say?” 

‘“‘T do love her; and I have asked her to become my wife, subject to your 
permission, of course, my dear father.” / 

“« And she consented ?” 

«She consented! ”’ 

‘«That accursed race! That accursed race!’’ groaned the unhappy man. 
‘No, it cannot be! Itis impossible! I will never give you my blessing.” 

‘Her race may be accursed,’’ said Philippe, with flashing eyes, ‘but 
Catherine herself is an-angel sent from heaven to atone for the faults and 
crimes of her ancestors. You do not know her, dear father; those who 
know her, bless and love her. See her, father, see her and know her! for- 
get all your hatred—forgive—”’ 

‘Forgive!’’ almost screamed Savéli, desperate and hardly knowing what 
he said. ‘‘Forgive her—I forgive her! Do not speak of it; never speak on 
the subject again to me, for you will never have my consent.”’ 

“You can refuse your consent, father, but I can do without it.” 

‘¢ Marry without it!” cried Savéli, raising his arm as if to strike his son; 
his arm fell to his side. ‘It is true,’’ he said, in a dull voice, ‘it is true 
that you can marry without your father’s consent, but—but you cannot 
marry a Bayrianof—you cannot, for God himself would interfere to prevent 
wh alee 

‘“T love her!’’ answered Philippe; ‘‘and love is stronger than hatred.” 

‘‘But, unhappy boy, it is not hatred!” cried the father in despair; ‘ there 
is something stronger than hatred, and stronger than love. Goaway! You 
will drive me mad!”? He dropped exhausted upon a chair, with his hands 
hanging helplessly by his side. ‘‘Philippe!’’ said Savéli at last, in a broken 
voice, ‘do you love this young girl?”’ 

The young man bowed his head in silence. 

‘‘T implore you, myson, give herup. Take another woman in the whole 
world for your wife, and I will offer no objection, not even if she were a 
beggar by the road-side; but do not marry a Bayrianof!’’ 

“It is a Bayrianof whom I love,” said Philippe, ‘‘and to whom I am 
affianced.”’ 

““You cannot marry a Bayrianof, nevertheless; it is simply impossible.” 

‘¢ And why?” 

‘“‘T am not responsible to you for any whys or wherefores.’’ 

‘«*Then I shall marry Catharine. If you had any good reason to offer in 
explanation of your refusal, I might possibly understand; but youseem to 
be actuated by a hatred that is both blind and unjust.” 

Savéli tried to speak, but his parched lips refused to utter one sound. 

‘You think that it is from obstinacy that I object; but, my poor boy, it 
is not I who refuse. I tell you that you cannot marry this young girl; not 
on her account, poor child, but because the curse of God would cause the 
flesh to rot from your bones! | It is utterly impossible, I repeat, and I say it 
over and over again, zpossible /”’ 

‘What is this mystery, then? If Il am condemned to expiate some crime, 
the crime of some other person, let me at least know what the crime is! I 
will not be a silent lamb led to the sacrifice !”’ 

“‘Go find Father Vladimir, my son, and ask him whatever you wish to 
know.” : 

Philippe bowed and hastened to the rectory, Father Vladimir was in his 
garden. Philippe went directly to him. 

“‘I wish to speak to you, father,” he said in a low voice. 

The priest looked at the young man long and earnestly. ‘*Come with me,” 
he said simply. He hada presentiment of what was coming. Philippe’s 
long lingerings in the garden, his evening readings in the Bayrianof man- 
sion, had occasioned him much secret anxiety. 

The two men turned silently into the path which led to the river. When 
they reached this spot, far from all human ears, the priest seated him- 
self on the trunk of a fallen tree, while Philippe leaned against a pine that 
had been blasted by lightning. : 

“Flow can I aid you, my son?”’ asked the priest. 


“Very good! 


He looked at his son 
It is an impossibility, 


During the brief walk Philippe had had time to regain a portion of his 
natural calmness of manner. 

“Father Vladimir, why will not my father give’ his consent to my marry- 
ing Catherine?’’ Vladimir did not reply. ‘‘He told me to come to you for 
an explanation. Am I accursed? Have I committed any crime? Has 
Catherine? Has my father? Answer, for I feel as if 1 were going mad!” 

‘Philippe, since your father bids me speak, I will speak. May God in- 
spire me with words of wisdom, and may only truth fall from my- lips! 
Bayrianof was a wicked man. Your father loved a young village girl.” 

““My mother?” ; 

‘“No, another young girl. Your father was passionate and haughty, Bay- 
rianof found him insolent, and threatened to make a soldier of him. His 
young betrothed went to ask your father’s pardon, and obtained it, but at 
what a price! Coming away, she encountered your father. Not being able 
to meet his eyes, she ran to the river, threw herself in, and was drowned. 
There is the very place,” and Vladimir pointed to the spot. ‘*May God 
have mercy on her soul! Her father and her betrothed swore to be re- 
venged, and the night after her burial Bayrianof’s house was burned to the 

round.”’ 
3 “What of my father?’’ said Philippe, shuddering and covering his face. 

‘Before setting the house on fire, impelled by the machinations of the 
devil, they killed Bayrianof with their hatchets.”’ 

““My father was one of them, Father Vladimir?” 

“*Your father struck the first blow, my poor boy !”’ 

‘‘Oh, Father Vladimir, the stain of blood is upon me! But Catherine? 
Catherine is innocent! Her hands are pure; those of her mother were 
without spot!” : 

‘Catherine expiates the crimes of her guilty grandfather. Thus are the 
words of the prophet fulfilled: ‘The sins of the father shall be visited upon 
the children, even unto the third and fourth generation.’” 

‘¢Oh, father, can this be true? Is this the father I have loved and hon- 
ored, of whom I had made a hero and an idol? Can it be that he is a mur- 
derer? Itis more than I can bear. May God forgive him! But God has 
forgiven him, Father Vladimir—through you. God’s mercy is infinite, The 
sin is effaced.”’ ; 

‘‘But Savéli’s son cannot marry Bayrianof’s daughter. By what name 
could Catherine’s children salute Philippe’s father? Do you wish the blood 
of the murderer and that of his victim to be mingled in your children?” 

“What ought I to do, father?” 

“‘Whatever your heart suggests, my son.” ‘ 

“‘My heart! I have no heart. I have duties to fulfil, and that is all. To 
abandon Catherine, to relinquish all thoughts of marriage, lest the crime— 
oh, how can I use the word crime in connection with my father! To aban- 
don Catherine—who will learn to look upon me as a man without principle 
or honor—to abandon her after she has promised to be my wife—oh, Cather- 
ine! Catherine!’’ said Philippe, throwing himself on the ground. 

“My son,” said Vladimir, bending over him, ‘“‘my son, take council. 
This filial expiation may open the doors of heaven!”’ 

“To leave Catherine this very day! No, to-morrow! 
wait until to-morrow?” 

‘* No, not to-morrow.” i. 

‘To-day, then? This moment?” 

“Ves, Philippe.”’ 

‘‘And my father? WhatamTItosay tohim? I have done nowrong. I 
did not ask for life. Cursed be the day I was born!”’ 

‘Be calm,’’ said Vladimir, raising one hand to heaven. 
day send healing to your wounds.”’ 

‘‘T must see Catherine! ”’ 

“Wait a little! Wait until you are calmer. Shall I accompany you?” 

“TI am obliged to you, father, but I prefer to see her alone. I best go 
now; I shall never be calmer—all is over—until the sacrifice is complete.” 

Philippe went with feverish haste toward the Bayrianofs, went to the win- 
dow of the sitting-room and motioned Catherine to join him. She went with 


Father, may I not 


**God will one 


a swift step to the acacia grove, where Philippe had preceded her. He fell 
on his knees before her. 

‘*Well, Philippe, what is it you have to say ?”’ 

“‘Catherine—”’ 

“He refuses—I see.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, Catherine! Tell me once more that you love me. Give me 


courage.”’ 

‘Give you courage! Ah,I have none to give! I do not know what 
courage is! Ihave never needed any. But I love you—you know I love 
you.”’ 

**Catherine!’’ Philippe started forward, his arms extended as if to snatch 
her to his breast, then stopped. He could not touch her with those hands ! 

‘It is on account of my grandfather, is it not? Icannot be forgiven for 
being a Bayrianof! It is not my fault. I have done no harm to any one. I 
pay a heavy penalty for the crime of being a Bayrianof; but you will not 
despise me for it; Iam innocent.” 

‘‘Catherine,’’ said Philippe, ‘‘I adore you. Iwill love no woman. But 
do you understand, sweetheart? We are antagonistic races—we can never 
marry. Do you remember one day, down by the river, when you said that 
hereditary enmity was in our blood? Itis true. We may love each other, 
but we can never marry.” 

‘*T cannot understand why, Philippe,” said Catherine faintly. 

‘*No matter; it is best that you should not understand. We cannot spend 
our lives together. We cannot marry—we cannot be happy. There is not 
a ‘corner of the earth which would receive us, should we dream of flying! 
far from those who would here oppose our marriage. There is between us 
an unfathomable abyss which neither of us can bridge over with prayers or 
tears. We may love each other throughout our lives, but happiness can 
never be ours!” 

“Why, Philippe? Tellme why! It was a crime committed by my grand- 
father, Iam sure !”’ said Catherine, shuddering. 
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“There are so many crimes that the vengeance of the Lord knows not 
where first to strike. 1 will love you, Catherine, while I have life. Bid me 
now an eternal farewell!” 

**No! no! no! I cannot say farewell to you, Philippe. Ilove you! With- 
out you, life is nothing to me!” 

‘It is the lot we are both called upon to endure. We two must spend our 
lives apart, weeping and praying for forgiveness of crimes which we have 
net committed. Lam going away, Catherine, never to return. Tell me first 
that you forgive me; that you know it is not my fault. You believe me, do 
you not?”’ he said, holding her close. 

**I believe you, Philippe, and I love you!” 

‘‘For ever and ever?” 

*‘For ever and ever. But shall I never see you again in this world?” 

‘*Never, my beloved, never!”’ 

‘Now go!” said Catherine, as she embraced him fervently, ‘while I have 
strength to bid you depart. Farewell, Philippe! May God give you peace 
and happiness. I shall pray for you all my life. Go now; my courage is 
fast leaying me. Go!” 

Philippe fled like a madman in the direction of his home. As he entered 
his father’s room, Savéli rose, and stood before his son like acriminal before 
a judge. 

‘* Farewell, my father.’’ 

*‘Are you going away? Where are you going?” 

**To work and to pray!” 

‘*And the demoiselle ?”’ 

“*We have bidden each other an eternal adieu.”’ 

“‘Does she know the cause? ”’ 

‘No, father. Yesterday two persons in the world knew the truth; to-day 
there are three—that is all the difference to you! God has allowed wealth 
to bless your house; you will remain rich and respected. My mother is a 
good woman; nothing must trouble her peace of mind.”’ 

**And you?”? 

“T!. Ishall try and do my duty! 
guiding star! Farewell, my father!” 

“Philippe! Philippe !”’ 

“Farewell, my father!’’ repeated Philippe, as he left the room, while 
Savéli sat with eyes riveted upon the door through which his son had passed 
—the door which had closed upon all his joys, his pride, and his hope.: 


I have but duty before me now as a 


li. 
IN THE ARENA.—CAPUA, 72 B.C. 


By A. WERNER. 
WE were friends and comrades loyal, though I was of alien race, 
And he a free born Samnite that followed the man from Thrace, 
And there, in the mid-arena, he and I stood face to face. 


I was branded as a swordsman, and he was supple and strong. 
They saved us alive from the battle to do us this cruelest wrong, 
That each should slay the other there before the staring throng. 


Faces—faces—and: faces ! how it made my brain to spin! 
Beautiful faces of women, and tiger souls therein! 
And merry voices of girls that laughed debating of who should win. 


Over us burning and cloudless, dazzled the blue sky’s dome : 
Far away to the eastward the white snowpeaks of his home ; 
And in front, the Prefect, purple-clad, in the deadly might of Rome. 


And so, in the mid-arena, we stood there, face to face, 
And he looked me right in the eyes and said: ‘‘I ask thee one last grace— 
Slay me, for thee I cannot.’”’? Then I held his hand a space, 


But knew not what I answered; the heavens round and wide 
Surged up and down—a flash of steel—my sword was through his side, 
And I was down upon my knees, and held him as he died. 


His blood was warm on my fingers, his eyes were scarcely still, 
When they tore him from me, and the blade that else had healed all ill. 
And it is one more day I am theirs, to work their will. 


No matter! the sand, and the sun, and the faces hateful to see, 
They will be nothing—nothing! But I wonder who may be 
The other man I have to fight—the man that shall kill me? 


lil. 
Tie sLeEIGH-BELLS MEDEEY. 
By WILLIAM E. PENNEY. 


ISTEN to the medley of the sleigh-bells’ song, 
Each a tale is telling as they peal along: 


‘‘Rink-a rink-a rink-a ringle rink-rink-rink!”’ 

Horse is fast and driver faster, pocket full of chink, 
Dad has got the rhino, but the boy will make it shrink; 
Let ’er go, Gallagher! ‘‘ Rink-a rink-a-rink!”’ : 


“ Tingle-tickle-tickle-tingle-tickle-tingle-ting!”’ 

A pair of merry lasses without engagement ring; 

Cheeks a-glowing, white teeth showing, eyes that flash and fling 
Sidelong glances at poor chappies mashed upon the wing. 


«Jingle ringle——jingle——jing!”’ 

A cosy family party is really just the thing; 
_Pa for driver, ma conductor, tots to laugh and sing, 
How their voices mingle with the sleigh-bells’ ring! 
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a Mingle-wiggle-mingle-wiggle-mingle-wiggle-wing ie 
Chawles, ba Jawve, and Angelekaw, do the pwopah thing! 
Horses white and lady’s hair auburn as anything, : 
Closely sitting, noses tipping, « mingle-wiggle-wing !’? 


ig Bungle-klungle-klung-klang-rungle-klungle-klung ee 
Deacon ’Kiah Plunket on his home-made pung; 

Sakes alive! with Widder Nugget? now lam unstrung! 
What’s the airth a-comin’ tu? * Kullung-klang-klung!”’ 


Rah! ringle-rah! ringle-rah! ringle-ding!?”” 

Students on a racket make the welkin ring; 

Singing songs and blowing horns, full of fun and sling, 

A jolly lot of fellows with their «*Rah! rah! ring!” 

‘* Ringle-rangle-rider-dingle-dangle-dider!” . 
Country cousin with his girl, though the blankets hide her, 
And his face is blushing red, not from sipping cider, 
But—excuse the paradox—just from sitting ’side her. 

‘* Rink-a-ringle-klung-klang-tickle-tangle-tingle !” 

Hear the funny medley of the sleigh-bells mingle! 


Young and old, the rich and poor, married and the single, 
Bound to have a racket when the sleigh-bells jingle. 


IV. 
-THE CONQUEROR CONQUERED. 


By S..W. FOSS. 


|Pes southern archipelagos he fought the bloody cannibal! 

He’d skinned and tanned the crocodile, and found him very tannable; 
Not a word of fear he’d uttered, not a word and not a syllable, 
When he killed the Bengal tiger, and he found him very killable. 


He claimed his strength was very great, for bears and lions suitable; 
He used to boot the grizzly bear, and found him very bootable; 

He claimed in killing monstrous snakes that he was very capable, 
No boa-constrictor could escape, for he was unescapable. 


In fighting hippopotami, he said he was invincible, 

No jaguar could make him wince, because he wasn’t winceable; 
He made the ramping elephant no longer recognizable, 

And pulverized the roaring bull and found him pulverizable. 


Just then his wife came in and said: ‘I think it quite commendable 

If you’d come and tend the baby; and you'll find him very tendable.” 

The way she took him by the ear will make this poem readable; — _ 
he pulled him out and led him home, and found him very leadable. 


; Ne 
WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL TO HIS ARMY. 


‘| RE Chieftain gazed with moistened eyes upon the veteran band 
Who with him braved the battle’s storm for God and native land; 

At last the parting hour had come—from prairie, mount and sea, i 

The glad shout burst from countless hearts : ‘‘ Our land—our land is free !” 


Then up from every altar rose a hymn of praise toGod,_ 

Who nerved the patriot hearts and arms to free their native sod ; 

The stormy strife of grief and gloom, of blood and death was o’er, 

The heroes who survived its wrath might seek their homes once more., 


With bared heads bowed, and swelling hearts, they gathered round their 
Chief ; co 

The parting day to them was one of mingled joy and grief ; 

They thought of all his love and care, his patience sorely tried, 

Of how he shared their wants and woes, and with them death defied. 


They looked back to that fearful night when ’mid the storm he stood 
Beside the icy Delaware, to guide them o’er the flood; 

Back to red fields where, thick as leaves upon an autumn day, 

The tawny savage warriors and British foemen lay. 


They thought of many a cheerless camp where lay the sick and dead, 
Where oft that stately form was bent o’er many a sufferer’s bed ; 

Well had he won the deathless love of all that patriot band— 

Their friend and guide, their nation’s hope, the savior of their land. 


He, too, saw all they had endured to break their country’s chains : 

Their naked footprints stamped in blood on Jersey’s frozen plains; 

The gloomy huts at Valley Forge, where winter’s icy breath 

Froze many a brave heart’s crimson flow, chained many an arm in death. 


And, looking on their war-thinned ranks, he sighed for those who fell ; 

It stirred the depths of his great heart to say the word ‘ Farewell ;” 

He saw strong men who, facing death, had never thought of fear, 

Dash from their scarred and sun-browned cheeks the quickly gushing tear. 


He stood in the receding boat, his noble brow laid bare, 

And the wild fingers of the breeze tossing his silv’ry hair, 

While to his trusty followers, the sternly tried and true, 

Whose sad eyes watched him from the shore, he waved a last adieu. 


Earth shows no laureled conqueror so truly great as he 

Who laid the sword and power aside when once his land was free, 
Who calmly sought his quiet home when Freedom’s fight was won, » 
While with one voice the nation cried: ‘*God bless our Washington !”” 
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Vi. 
A CRYSTAL WEDDING, 


By JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


66 Ate time for our crystal wedding,”’ 
Said Mr. Frost to his wife, 
With a suddenly sharp expression, 
That cut like a two-edged knife. 
‘“«The North Wind must be invited 
To bring his friend from the East, 
And none of our friends must be slighted 
Or fail to appear at the feast.”’ 


So then they began to make ready 
With speed, regardless of cost, 

For the beautiful crystal wedding 
Of Mr. and Mrs. Frost. 

The Northand the East Wind called for 
Miss Snow and old Mister Sleet, 

And all of that party together 
Were sure to have things complete. 


In honor of the occasion, 
The houses with fringe they drape, 
Rich beads and bugles of crystal 
Suspended in every shape ; 
While all the poles and the chimneys 
Were drest in transparent suits, 
And the trees were overloaded 
With loveliest glacé fruits, 


The Telegraphs were invited, 
So out of town couldn’t go ; 

And the Telephones failed to answer 
When any one cried ‘‘ Hallo!” 

The magnates were not forgotten, 
Who stand in serene repose, 

And Franklin made his appearance 
With an icicle on his nose. 


There were acres on acres of icing, 
And wonderful rivers and lakes ; 

Most beautiful caves and grottoes, 
And delicate frosted cakes ; 

While cobweb curtains suspended 
Above the scene, in mid-air, 

Lent a charm to the crystal wedding, 
That proved such a grand affair. 


Decanters and tumblers, engraven 
With initials of old Jack Frost, 
Were scattered about in profusion— 
No telling just what they cost ; 
And I couldn’t begin to number 
How many from out of town 
Came in to this crystal wedding, 
And at the banquet sat down. 


Old Sol got wind of the matter 
Just as he was going to bed, 

And out from between the curtains 
He suddenly popped his head 

And smiled, as with glowing fingers 
He took Jack Frost by the ears, 

And loosened the pearls and diamonds, 
That straightway dissolved in tears. 


Soon faded the lovely picture, 
The limpid and sparkling sheen, 
That seemed, to our raptured vision, 
Like unto a fairyscene ; 
And some will remember the beauty, 
And some will remember the cost, 
Of the wonderful crystal wedding , 
Of Mr. and Mrs. Frost. I 
t Vil. * 
THE GIFT INVISIBLE. 


By ANITA M. KELLOGG. 


NCE in a distant Eastern land, 
A woman ruled supreme, 
O’er realms magnificent and grand, 
And lovely as a dream. 


Slaves at her passing prostrate fell, 
Her slightest look obeyed; 

And trusted warriors guarded well 
The treasures of this maid. 


Wealth and wisdom and power untold, 
Were her's at full command; 

The palm of beauty she could hold, 
Throughout that Eastern land, 


So dowered, were not woman blest 
Above, beyond regret? 

Alas! this woman knew the best 
Of earth was lacking yet. 


Her heavy burdens and the cumbrous crown 
Pressed on an aching heart, 

The jeweled sceptre weighed her down, 
Unsatisfied, she moved apart. 


Then all her courtiers in despair 
Sought sports and pleasures new 

To rouse their lady, ease her care, 
And happiness imbue. 


But she, to their distress, replied: 
‘“‘Tam aweary of my power, 

And in my heart the wish unsatisfied 
Grows heavier each hour! 


‘*Go! bid the herald now proclaim 
Through all this kingdom wide, 

This in the Queen’s abiding name 
From the mountains to the tide: 


«««He, who to the Queen will bring 
The gift to satisfy her needs, 
Shall in that hour be crownéd King, 


His guerdon fair all wealth exceeds.’ ”’ 


Then thronged around from far and near, 
With offerings of dazzling beauty wrought, 
The sage, the poet, prince and peer, 
Their gifts with meaning fraught. 


They laid them humbly at her feet, 
She turned away with heavy sighs: 
‘‘Alas! I find them incomplete, fleyes 47 
And dream of wealth revealed in human 


Day after day the suppliants came, 
Day after day they knelt in vain ; 

The one thing needful was a sacred flame 
Which burnt not in their hearts of gain. 


At last there stood before the throne 
A man of peerless form and face, 
With empty hands, but eyes that shone 
With love’s divinest grace. 
‘“‘What gift is thine of heart or head 
That shall my power and wealth exceed?”’ 
Deep in her eyes he gazed, then said: 
“«¢ True love, which is the heart’s great need 


1? 


“« Thy wealth and power, O Queen, are naught, 
And speedy were their fall, 

Weighed with the love that is not bought, 
That having nothing yet have all!”’ 


This was the gift she lacked alone; 
The crown and sceptre laid aside, 
The maiden Queen stepped from her throne , 
Andcrowned him, saying: ‘‘lam satisfied!”/ 
~ , 


Vill. 
DON’T! 


By KATE FIELD. 
O HOW I wish you wouldn’t, Bob— 
9 


You’re such an awful tease; 
Now don’t you know all women like 
The men who try to please? 
Do take your hands from off my book; 
Don’t tread upon the cat! 
Will you, sir, let my curls alone? 
What next will you be at? 
Don’t! don’t! don’t! 


Because I was a little goose, 
And said ‘‘ Yes,’’ as you plead, 
You need not think I’m sure to go 
Where’er I may be led. 
I’ve been engaged before, friend Bob, 
To Hal, and Tom, and Bill, 
And if you don’t behave I'll turn 
You off—indeed I will! 
Don’t! don’t! don’t! 


Don’t touch me! When I liked you best, 
*T was on your manly knees; 
Get down again, sir; ’tis a pose 
That with you most agrees. 
What! Dare refuse, unless, forsooth, 
I pay you with a kiss? 
O, Bob, you naughty, naughty man—-_ & 
And has it come to this! 
Don’t! don’t! don’t! 


IX. 
THE FADED VALENTINE. 


By BERTHA May Ivory. 


MY’ lady sits in her boudoir fair, 

In the firelight and the perfumed air. 
There are painted china and bronzes bright, 
There are lamps that glow with an amber light, 
Rare bric-a-brac and sculptures gleam. 

She seems the heart of this glowing dream, 
There in her gown of cream brocade 
With a mist of lace on her brown hair laid. 


And the slippered feet tap up and down 

From their hiding place ’neath the cream tea gown. 
’Tis a jewelled nest for the bright-plumed bird ; 
Then why is my lady so strangely stirred? 

There with her beautiful head at rest 

On one slim hand with the diamond’s crest, 

That catches the firelight’s flash and glow— 

Why is it my lady is musing so? 


Without there are snowflakes in the air, 

And she languidly watches them falling there, 

As her deep, low chair tilts to and fro, 

In the softened warmth of the firelight’s glow. 
But now there arises a swift sweet gleam 

In her wine-dark eyes, like a new-born dream, 
And, musing awhile, my lady turns, 

And the firelight glows and the firelight burns. 


And the bric-a-brac and the amber rare 
Sparkle and flash in the rose-filled air. 

She rises and draws from a cabinet 

A faded spray of mignonette— 

And a paper yellow and faded, too, 

And tied with a ribbon of the sapphire hue ; 
And airy Cupids and roses bright 

Look strangely sad on the paper’s blight. 


But ah, they’re not faded for her, I trow, 
For my lady is kneeling with troubled brow, 
And tears are falling on Cupid’s face, 

And tears are dimming the faint ink trace, 
And tears are flecking the mignonette— 
“And yet they tell us that hearts forget ! 

And so in the boudoir, dainty, fair, 

My lady weeps in her heart’s despair. 


And the amber lights of the lamps.that shine 
May not brighten her valentine. 

Old and faded and dim with years— 

Oh, there’s reason enough for a storm of tears. 
But steps are coming, she hears their fall, 

And she rises to answer her husband’s call, 
And hastily hides the mignonette 

And the Cupids’ faces with tears still wet. 


And so in the firelight’s flash and glow 

We can guess why my lady was musing so, 
For memory troops with her shining array 

And many a heart sobs on Valentine’s Day. 


X. 
A BOY’S MOTHER. 


By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. vA 
t 


M* mother she’s so good to me, 
Ef I was good as I could be, 

I could n't be as good—no, sir! 

Can’t any boy be good as her! 


She loves me when I’m glad er mad ; 
She loves me when I’m good er bad ; 
An’, what’s a funniest thing, she says 
She loves me when she punishes. 


I don’t like her to punish me: 
That don’t hurt, but it hurts to see 
Her cryin’—nen /cry ; an’ nen 
We both cry—an’ be good again. 


She loves me when she cuts and sews 
My little cloak an’ Sunday clothes ; 
An’ when my Pa comes home to tea, 
She loves him ’most as much as me. 


She laughs an’ tells him all I said, 
An’ grabs me up an’ pats my head ; 
An’ I hug er, an’ hug my Pa, 

An’ love him purt’ nigh much as Ma, 


i i 
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Xf. 
THE KITTEN AND THE MOUSE. 


gr there was a little Kitty, whiter than the 
snow ; 

In a barn she used to play, long time ago. 

In a barma little mousie ran to and fro ; 

For she heard the kitty coming, long time ago. 


Two black eyes had little kitty, black as any sloe ; 

And they spied the little mousie, long time ago. 

Four soft paws had little kitty, paws soft as 
dough ; 

And they caught the little mousie, long time ago. 


Nine pearl teeth had little kitty, all in a row ; 

And they bit the little mousie, long time ago. 

When the teeth bit little motisie, mousie she cried 
OS aes 

But she got away from kitty, long time ago. 


Xi. 
THE FIGHT WITH DEATH. 


By Henry LiLoyp. 


ees known to the miners of Pontypridd 
That some of their mates in the pits were hid; 
For at the glad hour of making shift 
Something had caused a terrible rift 

In the walls of coal, dead, dark and dumb— 
It seemed the end of the world had come. 

In one wild moment a roaring flood, 
Bellowing, echoing, mixed with mud 

And inky slime, had forced its way 

Into the pit just left that day. 

“How many down?’’ was the anxious cry— 
‘«Fifteen poor souls, all doomed to die!”’ 


Strong labor was needed; so, down went brave 
men, 

To wrestle with Death in his treacherous den. 

Knockings were heard from some poor soul, 

Buried alive in a tomb of coal. 

Six men were there who said ‘‘Good-bye!”’ 

Deeming themselves shut in to die. 

But hark! hark! hark! What welcome sound 

Makes that dark cavern loud resound? 

At the outer walls strong picks are plied; 

Strong picks now fly at the walls inside, 

Till morning broke, and they made a way 

To bring these six souls into day. 


So Death was robbed, but not of all, 

He fastened on one, both strong and tall 
The boldest there, of ruddiest hue-— 

The foremost one of the ’scaping crew. 
Death dashed the man with hideous shock, 
And slew him against the coaly rock. 

Five men were saved and one was slain; 
Now back, lads, back to the pit again. 


A cry of delight rings out, for lo! 

They hear faint knocks, and the miners know 
Some souls yet live; but hearts grow sick, 

For the coal between is hard and thick. 

Full forty yards, and they held their breath— 
Full forty yards betwixt life and death; 

Yet were it a thousand, they needs must strive 
To reach their comrades dead or alive: 

And yet, although their hearts are big 

For work, they dare not begin to dig 

Till the flood is lessened, so engines thumped, 
With steam and prayer, they pumpedand pumped; 
And divers went down to do their bit 

In the deadly flood in the horrible pit. 


But now ’tis Monday: five days ago 

Began this terrible scene of woe. 

The floods subside, one danger’s 0’er; 

Now work as men never worked before. 
Kneeling and crouching, here and there, 
Hacking and hewing ’mid sweat and prayer; 
Hatless, jacketless, breathless, faint— 

Each black as demon, yet fair as a saint; 
Hands cut and streaming with noble blood 
Shed for their fellow-creatures’ good. 

?Twas a glorious yet horrible strife, 

This breathless battle ’twixt death and life. 
So hour by hour, and day by day, 

They tore at the wall in the same fierce way. 
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The road they made was no road at all, 

But a hole through which a man must crawl. 
And in and out they crept about, 

Their bodies weary, their hearts still stout, 
Digging and blasting, and bit by bit, 

Nearer and nearer they got to the pit; 


So Tuesday went and Wednesday came, 

With the godlike labor just the same; 

On Wednesday, as they nearer grew, 

A voice was heard: ‘‘Make haste—oh, do!”’ 
And the blackest faces were washed near white 
With the tears the workers shed in delight. 


Still toiled the heroes in the mine, 

Thinking that heaven had given a sign 
Their mates should live. In cheerful mood 
They bored a hole to send them food. 

Oh, iron fate! Is it all no good? 

For the deadly gas crept round about, 

And hearts grew sick as the lamps died out. 
And tears of joy gave place to woe, 

As they thought of the starving men below. 
And they who’d toiled with glorious might 
Felt on their souls a cloud of night; 

While up to God went a wailing cry: 

‘‘Our work is done. Our mates must die!” 


Then out stepped one, and said, ‘‘T’ll go!”’ 

Without one bit of flourish and show. 

He merely said, with shortened breath: 

“Ay. I will venture, though it is death;”’ 

Others, six or seven, stepped forth— 

Honest men of the town of Porth. 

“John Hughes,”’ ‘‘Ike Pride,’’—Pride grandly 
rash; 

“Dan Owen,’’ ‘Will Rollins,’’ and ‘*Thomas 
Ash;’’ 

‘Parsons, William,’’ and ‘‘ Parsons, C.’’— 

Parsons like these will do for me— 

And ‘* Happy Todd,” as happy a name 

As ever was trumpeted forth by fame. 

Down, down they went—good-bye to life; 

Good-bye to parent, child and wife. 

They went: they cut in calm despair, 

And forced a way. Out rushed fierce air. 

Awhile they crouched; then ‘*Happy Todd”’ 

Crawled in like an angel sent from God; 

Five souls were found still living there, 

And they brought them up to sun and air, 

Ten days—no food—with Death at hand 

Doing his best to slay the band. 


When the news was told, each man in the land 

Felt a longing to grasp each hero’s hand; 

And noble ladies, proud and tall, 

Would have kissed the rescuers, coal and all. 

Ay, for never since news was heard 

Was the heart of England more deeply stirred 

Than it was that day, when a noisy shout 

Was heard through the land: ‘‘They’ve got them 
outh-= 


XIll. 
PHEae wD ES BOY: 


By EUGENE FIELpD. 


So eMe there ben a lyttle boy 
That wolde not renne and play, 

And helpless like that lyttle tyke 
Ben allwais in the way. 

‘«Goe, make you merrie with the rest,”’ 
His weary moder cried; 

But with a frown he catcht her gown 
And hong untill her side. 


Godde loveth children and doth gird 
His throne with such as these, 

And He doth smile in plaisaunce while 
They cluster at His knees; 

And sometimes, when He looked on earth 
And watched the bairns at play, 

He kenned with joy a lyttle boy 
Ben allwais in the way. 


And then a moder felt her heart 
How that it ben to-torne; 

She kissed eche day till she ben gray 
The shoon he use to worn. 

No bairn let hold untill her gown 
Nor played upon the floore,— 

Godde’s was the joy; a lyttle boy 
Ben in the way no more! 
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“BARBARA FRITCHIE.” 


VW SILlirEr’s poem of ‘Barbara Fritchie’”’ 

popularized an episode of the war that is 
likely to become a legend, whether it is historic- 
ally true or whether it was an invention of some 
imaginative war correspondent, just as the story 
of George Washington and his little hatchet, and 
the story of John Brown kissing a black infant on 
his way to the scaffold, will continue to be be- 
lieved whether they were facts or fiction. 

A correspondent asks us whether it was a true 
incident on which Whittier founded his famous 
ballad. Gen. Bradley T. Johnson, of the Confed- 
erate Army, furnishes us with the southern view: 

“«The march of the army of Northern Virginia 
[Lee’s army] through the streets of Frederick 
[on the invasion of Maryland in September, 1862] 
was the occasion of a scandalous invention in 
derogation of its honor which has gone to the 
world as the ballad of ‘Barbara Fritchie.’ The 
point and the pathos of this creation of the imag- 
ination is in the description of a scene in which 
an aged and decrepit woman, fired by patriotism 
and nerved by a courage in which the men were 
lacking, planted the flag of the United States defi- 
antly in the face of the Confederate column as it 
swept through Frederick; that, by order of Stone- 
wall Jackson, a volley was fired at her and the 
flag, and then, seized by sudden remorse, the 
ideal Confederate hero passed on with heart 
wrung by grief and head bowed by shame for 
the unnatural crime of which he had been guilty. 
It transmits in smooth and melodious verse the 
explicit statement that one of the chief historical 
characters of the Confederacy ordered Confeder- 
ate soldiers to fire on an old woman feebly flaunt- 
ing a flag out of a garret window, and then, over- 
whelmed with remorse and grief, hung his head 
and fled from the scene of hisshame. The func- 
tion of the singer has at all times been akin to that 
of the prophet. While the latter gave expression 
to the will and purposes of the gods, the former 
molded into words the hopes, the memories, and 
the aspirations of races, of people, and of na- 
tions. The real poet is under obligations to both, 
for truth lives and stirs the heart and perpetuates 
heroic deeds and the desire todo them. There- 
fore there is no excuse for this slander and libel 
on the Confederate cause, the Confederate soldier, 
and the Confederate hero. Not only is every alle- 
gation in the fable of ‘ Barbara Fritchie’ false, but 
there never existed foundation for it. 

‘sT was born in Frederick, and lived there until 
May, 1861, when I joined the Confederate Army. 
I had known Barbara Fritchie all my life. At that 
time she was eighty-four years old, and had been 
bed-ridden for some time. She never saw a Con- 
federate soldier, and probably no one of any kind. 
Her house was at the corner of Patrick Street and 
Town Creek Bridge. The troops marched by 
there during a portion of September 10. On that 
morning Gen. Jackson and his staff rode into the 
town and paid a visit to Mrs. Ross, the daughter 
of Gov. McDowell, of Virginia, whom Jackson 
knew well. After the visit to Mrs. Ross at the 
parsonage, which was next to the Presbyterian 
Church, and not on the same street, nor near Mrs. 
Fritchie’s house, he rode at the head of his staff 
by the Court House, down through the Mill Alley 
some distance beyond the Fritchie house. He 
never passed it, and in all probability never saw 
Bee 

Historically true or not, Whittier’s ballad will 
live for centuries as one of the most thrilling le- 
gends of America.—Be/ford’s Magazine. 


THE great Alboni—the contralto of the world— 
is still living in Paris, well-to-do, comfortable and 
happy. When she sang in opera in England, ‘‘so 
many years ago,’’ Signor Sangiovanni was the 
tenor, and heis the same Sangiovanni who is now 
the celebrated vocal teacher at Milan, He hada 
light, flexible voice, and was at home in florid 
music. Rossini’s ‘‘Cenerentola” has not been 
sung entire in England since the days of Alboni 
at the old, old Broadway Theatre, near Leonard 
Street, nor has there been since that period her 
equal as a contralto. 


MANAGER (during rehearsal), ‘*What was that 
explosion ?”’ 
Light Comedian. ‘’Twas n’t an explosion. 


The basso profundo dropped his voice.” 
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NEW YORK, FEBRUARY, 1891. 


@¥ subscribers are respectfully asked to read 

carefully the rules we have made for the 
conducting of our business, as printed above. 
These rules are the outcome’of much experience, 
and the knowing and observing of them will facil- 
itate and make more pleasant our transactions. 


WE. should be pleased to hear from those who 

are thinking of attending summer schools 
this year. Tell us whatsummerschools you have 
attended, and just what special line of work you 
wish to have. Very likely we can aid you in 
selecting a school, and be of other service to you. 


yee secret of keeping together a class in con- 
" _cert-reading or chorus-singing, is to prevent 
the individual members from making any effort 
to that end—as they all usually do, and with the 
unavoidable result of dragging. Where each one 
waits for the other, it is inevitable that most of 
them should fall behind. / 


PRO: Moses True Brown’s article on Delsart- 

ism, in our January issue, has attracted much 
attention, and should call out a spirited discus- 
sion. It is time that teachers professing to be 
Delsarteans should make known the theory and 
principles of their methods of instruction. Pro- 
spective pupils have a right to this information. 
Prof. Brown does not skulk in his tent, as do certain 
other teachers who lay claim to greater knowl- 
edge and superior methods. His manly course 
deserves recognition, and is worthy of imitation, 


Fee some time we have been getting the opin- 

ions of eminent authors, educators, clergy- 
men, physicians, statesmen, scientists and cul- 
tured people generally on music,—how they rank 
it among the arts, its mission, how they them- 
selves are affected by it, etc. We have excluded 
professional musicians and musical critics from 
those interviewed, as the testimony of non-inter- 
ested people is what we desired. No such psy- 
chological inquiry has ever been made. The 
publication of the replies will begin in our March 


number. 
WE again invite our subscribers to send us 
their circulars and programs. We wish, 
to get acquainted with you, and to be able to pub- 
lish notices of you and of your work from time to 
time. Also, please feel free to criticise what you 
see in our columns, and to suggest topics for con- 
sideration, and writers competent to handle them. 
We shall gladly reciprocate any favors you ex- 
tend. We aim to touch closely the pulse of the 
professions in whose interests we work, and to 
meet their wants to the best of our ability. You 
can aid us greatly, and we bespeak your cordial 
coéperation. 


HE matter of ‘‘attack’’ in singing is one of the 
things which should be insisted upon from 
the time the child begins to sing. As a rule. not 
only children, but grown singers.as well, creep 
over the first few notes of a bar ina faint, feeble 
fashion which gives a knock-kneed effect to the 
whole stanza. An attentive mind, erect position, 
full lungs, quick eye, and vigorous attack—these 
things should be insisted on in all chorus-work, 
not only for greater excellence in the work, but to 
increase the profitand pleasure of those concerned 
in it. Pupils do not understand this; it is for 
teachers to demonstrate it. 


WE will pay fifty cents to one dollar each for 

acceptable recitations and declamations. 
They must not be published in any recitation 
book, nor taken from any monthly periodical 
published within the last three years. There are 
many good pieces appearing in weeklies and 
dailies, and scenes can be arranged from novels, 
and declamations from biographies, etc. We do 
not care for dialect pieces unless they are spe- 
cially good, both in the story they tell and in the 
accuracy of the dialect. We also should be 
pleased to hear from those contemplating publish- 
ing books of recitations and declamations, either 
original or compiled. 


66 VV ae brains, sir!’’ was the answer once 

given by a great artist to a discouraged 
student, who asked him what he mixed his colors 
with to produce such brilliant results. It some- 
times seems as if the only art in which brains are 
not supposed to be needed, is that of elocution. 
A good voice—not always that, but, at least, a 
stentorian one,—a faculty of imitation, a few 
lessons on a few ‘‘ pieces,’’ a gorgeous costume, 
and money enough to hire a hall and pay the 
printer—are not these sufficient stock in trade for 
a reader or reciter? The brains were used in the 
production of the ‘‘ pieces ;’’ it is the voice only 
which is needed for their repetition! Too long 
have these heresies been held by a class of pre- 
tenders and impostors, who have made the word 
*felocution’’ a reproach and scoff among the in- 
telligent members of the community. Should not 
the tongue and pen of every true elocutionist be 
raised against this perversion of a noble art, and 
in efforts to force from the public a recognition of 
its claims ? 
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For Werner’s Voice Magactnn 
Question-ox. 


(1) Please state what is the gain in the new di- 
vision in Delsarte over the old, namely, vital, 
emotive, mental. New nomenclatures should 
have an essential gain in letter, or rest on essen- 
tial gain in matter, or they have no claim to exist- 
ence. Pedants sometimes furnish new nomen- 
clatures, and so sail under the new colors of orig- 
inality, till some critic strips off the covering, 
and finds it ‘‘ the same old story in a new dress,” 

(2) Is Miss Morgan correct when she says in 
her *‘Hour with Delsarte,” ‘‘The vital nature 
first asserts itself in gesture, then follows the emo- 
tional nature, and the mental nature is last to 
act?” ; LEARNER. 

Answer, 


(1) Delsarte’s idea. was plain enough. He 
taught that expression manifested impulses arising 
either from the physical or vital nature—sensa- 
tions ; from the intellectual or reasoning part of 
man’s being—ideas, thoughts ;, or from the moral 
nature, the soul—emotions as opposed to ‘sensa- 
tions or knowledge. The word emotive, equiva- 
lent to directive, stands for but one activity of 
the moral nature, as Delsarte conceived and 
taught it. Teachers who would adhere to the tra- 
ditions of the master, will do well to avoid un- 
necessary changes in nomenclature. The word 
‘“‘moral’’ stands for all that emotive does, and 
covers the whole ground better. It must be re- 
membered that Delsarte was a strange mixture of 
the mystic and the scientist. His conception of 
man’s nature is essentially a theological one ; his 
investigations in the realm of art were for the 
most part conducted in a scientific spirit, but he 
never quite forgets the dogmas of his sect, and 
his occasional diatribes against the intellectual in- 
fluences of his time have more of the polemical 
than the justin them. It may be safely assumed, 
then, that more or less of the doctrinal in his 
method will be eliminated in the future. This, 
however, is not of such importance as certain wise- 
acres who get a living by expounding theories 
and making gossamer definitions, would have us 
suppose. The value of Delsarte’s work to 
“learners” of all sects and conditions, is in his 
method of training, and in the right application of 
the principles which he discovered. It makes little 
difference whether we conceive man to bea triune 
unity ora duality, provided we can refer actions 
back to some definite starting-point in the psychic 
nature, and have a more or less accurate knowl- 
edge of the laws which govern all manifestations 
everywhere. 

(2) This is about the order of development. 
The new-born child has little but sensations at 
first; then it gets to love and fear in a blind, un- 
reasoning way ; finally, its intellectual processes 
begin. Something of the sort takes place in the 
man who feels a blow, has an emotion, say of 
anger, then restrains his impulse, because he 
reasons that no harm was intended, or perhaps 
begins to scheme for revenge. So the order of 
development in gesture is, first, upper arm 
(vital); then, forearm (moral); finally, the hand 
(intellectual). 


PROGRAMS OF 
MR. H. B. WAITE’S RECITALS. 


I, 

Quartet, ‘‘Silver Streamlet,” - - Barnby. 
Song, ‘‘If on the Meads,” - - Gumbert. 
Song, ‘‘Gladsome Tidings.” - - Bevan, 
Song. ‘‘Ora Pro Nobis,” - - - Piccolomini. 
Duet, ‘‘ Wanderer’s Night Song.” - Rubinstein. 
Song. ‘‘ Toreador’s Song,” (Carmen) Bizet. — 
Song, ‘‘Spinning,” - - - - Cowen. 
Quartet, ‘‘Ave Maria,” - - - £E. H Whelps. 
Song, ‘ Serenade,” - - - - C. H. Porter. 
Song, ‘‘How Fair Art Thou,” - - Weidt. 
Song, ‘Dove Waltz,” - = mhPs = Arditi. 
Quartet, (Ladies) ‘‘ The Flow’rets Close 

at Eve.” - - - - - Abt. 
Song, *‘ Creol- Lover’s Song,” - - Buck. 
Song, ‘‘To a Nightingale,” - - Brahms, 
Song, ‘‘My Native Land,” - - - Mattet. 
Quartet, ‘‘Rigoletto,” - : Verdi, 
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II. 


Quartet, ‘‘The Violet Loves a Mossy 
Bank,” - - A. R. Parsons, 


Song, ‘‘The Spanish Gypsy,” A - Watson. 
Song, ‘Sunshine and Rain,” - - Blumenthal. 
Songs, (a) ‘‘The Viking’s Daughter,” 

Goring-Thomas ; (b) *‘Entreaty,” - Bohm. 
Trio, ‘‘ Voice of the Western Wind,” Barnby. 
Song, ‘‘ Severance,” Mees - C. H. Porter. 
Song, ‘‘Never Again,” ~—- - - Cowen, 
Song, ‘‘The Silent World is Sleeping,” Buck, 
Duet, ‘‘ Barcarolle,” - - - - Offenbach. 
Aria, ‘‘She Alone Charmeth my Sad- 

ness.” (Queen of Sheba) - - - Gounod. 
Song, ‘‘The Miller’s Daughter,” - Chadwick, 


Quartet, *‘Silent Night, Holy Night,” - Julius Otto. 
Song, “Since I First Met Thee,” = - Rubinstein. 
Song. ‘‘ Dreams of the Summer Night,” Tosti. 
Chorus, ‘‘ Phe Heavens are Declaring,” Beethoven. 


MR. B. T. HAMMOND’S 40TH—44TH 


RECITALS. 
up 
Piano Duet, ‘‘ Charge of Uhlans,” - Bohm. 
Song, ‘‘I Think of Thee,” - Ce Ber Denza, 
Song, ‘“‘Angel Faces,” = - - - - Birch. 


Song, ‘‘ The Serenade,” - - - Tosti. 


Song, “‘ Cherry Garden Stairs,” —- - Marriott. 
Piano Solo, ‘‘Impromptu,” op. 29, - Chopin. 
Aria, “O Rest in the Lord,” - - Mendelssohn. 
Songs, (2) ‘‘Calm is the Lake,” Pfeil ; 

(6) ‘How Fair Art Thou,” - - Weidt. 
Songs, (a) ‘‘Ah, ’tis a Dream,” Hawley ; 

(b) “Bye, Baby, Bye,” - - - Hahr. 
Piano solo, ‘‘Le Juif Errant,” - Burgmutller. 


Scotch Song, ‘Bonnie Stratheyre,” 
adapted by Malcom Lawson. 
* Recit. and Aria, ‘“‘Far in the East,” 


“ How Sweet to Dweil,” - Barri. 
* Ballad, ‘‘Long Years Ago,” -, - - Barri. 
* Duet, “Hark! the Gentle Breeze,” - Barri. 


*The last thre selections from Barri’s new 
cantata, ‘‘The Flower Queen.” 


IL. 

Sacred Song, “One Sweetly Solemn 

Thought,” - - - - - Ambrose. 
Song. .‘‘Roses,’ -  -  - a ees Gow, 
Waltz Song, ‘Happy Birds,” -  - + Hoist. 
Song, ‘‘Thou Only,”  - - - - Hutchinson. 
Piauo Duet, “ Dance Queen,” - - Bohm. 
Song, ‘* Poor Jeannette,” - - - Diehl, 
Hymn, ‘‘Ave Maria,” - - - Luzzi. 
Song, “ Home, Dearie, Home,” - - Moiloy. 
Song, ‘‘My Boy,” - = ns - Pinsuti, 
Song, ‘‘ Pianissimo,” - - - - Roeckel. 
Song, ‘After the Battle,” - - Bucalossi. 


Piano Solos, (a) “Song Without Words;” 


(6) ‘Hunting Song,” - - - Heller, 
Song, ‘The Crown of Love,” - - Dohr. 
Song, ‘Spanish Gypsy,” - - - Watson. 
Duet, ‘‘Land of the Swallow,” - Massini. 

II. 
Duet, “ Folk Song,” - - - Meyer-Helmund. 
Song, ‘The Harp that once Through 

Tara's Hall,” (with harp accompani- 

ment,) - - - - - - Moore. 
Duet, (for Piano and Vocalion Organ) 

*‘ Adagio from Trio,” - - - Arthur Foote, 


Canzone, *‘ Pepita,” - - - = e Tosti. 

Piano Solos, (a) ‘‘Waltz in Ab” op, 69, : 
Chopin; (6) ‘La Gita in Gondola,” Rossini-Liszt, 

Melodia, ‘La Serenata,” (with harp 


accompaniment,) . S58 Tosti, 
Songs, (a) ‘ Dost Thou Love Me,” 

Cowen; (b) “Dov. ’é la sorella,” - 

Henschel ; (c) ‘« May Song,” - - Hervey. 
Harp Solo, ‘* The Gypsy Girl,” - Oberthur. 
Songs, (a) ‘‘The Oak and the Ash,” 17th 

Century; (6) ‘‘Cherry Ripe,” - - Horn, 
Duet. (for Harp and Vocalion Organ,) 

“‘Phantasiesticke,” - - - - Schiiecker. 

Iv. 
Duet, “ After the Rain,” yet ft a Pinsuti. 
Song, “ When the Lights are Low,” - Lane. 
Sacred Song, ‘‘ The Sabbath of the Soul,” Stearns. 
Piano Solos, (a) ‘‘!.a Grace,” Bohm ; (b) 

“Loin du Bal,”- - - - - Gillet, 
Song, ‘‘ Spring Song,” - - Seymour Smith. 
Sacred Song, ‘‘by the Waters of Babylon,” Howell. 
Song, ‘Thou art not Near Me,” -  - Cowen, 
Waltz Song, ‘‘ Happy Birds,” - - Holst. 
Piano Solo, “Fifth Nocturne,” . - Field. 
Song, ‘‘ Sweetheart and 1,” - - Logé. 
Song, ‘“‘By a Southern Sea,” - - Somerset. 
Aria, ‘‘King of the Forest,” - Parker, 
Song, “Task The not,” = .<  . Moszkowski. 
Duet, “La Cachuca,” - - - . Lacome. 

Ve 
Duet, ‘‘ Folk-Song,” Ze al en be 
Romanza,“ Evieneame,” - ~- - Halevy. 
Song, “ Dreams,” teeta Ae,  . Martogs 
Piano Solo, '* Le Carneval,” (a) “Recon- 
naissance;”(b) ‘‘Aven,” (c) “ Prome- 

nade,” - - : - - - Schumann, 
Melodia, ‘‘ Lasciali dir,” - - Quaranta, 
Stornello, ‘‘Fior diGiaggiolo,” - - Mascagni. 
Song, ‘* Answer,” os a Oly, 


Harp Solo, “The Gypsy Girl,” - - Oberthur. 
Romanza, ‘‘Me pellegrina,” - - - Verdi, 


Canzone, “Pepita,” - - - - Tosti. 
Recit. and Aria, ‘‘She alone charmeth 

my sadness,” - - - - - Gounod, 
Piano Solo, ‘‘Au boratad d’un Source,” - Liszt. 
Melodia, ‘‘ La Serenata,”(with harp accom- 

paniment) - - - - - - Tosti. 
Song, ‘‘ Guiding Light,” - i Henry. 
Cavatina, ‘‘ In questo semplice,” - - Donizetti, 
Trio, ‘‘ Seil Fratel,” (Belisario) - Donizetti, 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE. 


By ALFRED AYRES, 


Vv. 
ONNAT—bun-na. The French 0, except when 
under the circumflex accent, is like our @ in 
son, the a is broad, but not so broad as a in father. 

Bonnet. The o of ond. 

Booth. The 24 soft, as in thither. 

Borghese—bor-gay-zah, 

Bor-ne-o., 

Bos-pho-rus, 

Bos-ton, Not éaws-ton. The a is short. 

Bouguereau—boo-ger-o. The ghard as in ¢iger. 
The second vw is silent ; it serves only to make the 
é hard. 

Boulanger—boo-long-zha. 

Bouquet—boo-ka, not bo-ka. 

Boulevard—boo-le-var. 

Bourn—borne, or boorn. Walker says: “TI 
have differed from Mr. Sheridan and Dr. Kenrick 
in the pronunciation of this word. They make it 
sound as if written doorn ; but if my memory fail 
me not, itis a rhyme for mourn upon the stage, 
and Mr. Garrick so pronounced it.” Worcester, 
Webster, Smart, and five others agree with Walker, 
while some five or six of the lesser lights agree 
with Sheridan. 

Bowdoin—éo-dn. 

Bowsprit—éo.sprit, not dow-sprit. 

Brand-new—not dran-new. 

Breeches—6rich-ez. 

Breth-ren—Not breth-er-en, 

Breviary—érev-ya-ry. Usage is about equally 
divided between the long and the short ¢. T 
should favor the short e. 

Brew——broo, not bru. 

Brewer—droo-er. 

Bristle—érzs-sl. The Z is silent. 

Sro-gan. Webster permits bro-gam. 

Bro-mide—mid or mide, as you will, 

Bronchitis—bron-4/-tis. This is the dictionary 
mode of pronouncing this word. 

Brooch—broche, not brooch, which is anti- 
quated. 

Brougham—éroo-am, 

Bruit—broot. 

Bruise—brooze. 

Buddha—éood-a. The ais broad, 

Bureaucracy—bu-ro-kra-cy. 

Bur-gun-dy. 

Bur-desgue. Sooner or later the accent, I think, 
will be shifted to the first syllable. 

Bush-el. Not bush-l. 

Business—Azz-nes; not 2s. 

Bysshe—Bish. The middle name of the poet 
Shelley. 

The letter cis hard, and sounds like k, before 
a, o and w; soft, and sounds like 5, before e, 
2, and y, except in sceptic and scirrhus and their 
derivatives, in which it is hard, like 4. 

In discern, suffice, sice, and sacrifice, and their 
derivatives c has the sound of z. It is silent in 
Czar, victuals, indict, and their derivatives, and 
also in terminal scle, as in muscle, 

Cabriolet—kah-bre-o-la, 

Cachet—kah-sha. 

Ca-coph-o-ny. 

Ca-di. The a long. 


Caesura—se-zu-ra, Broaden the a. 


Café—ka-fa. The first @ broad, the second 
long. Accent the second syllable fully as strongly 
as the first. 

Caf-fe-ine. The Zz short. 


Cairo—A7-ro, in Egypt; Xa-ro in the United 
States. 

Caisson—fa-son. This word is generally marked 
by the orthoépists ka-soon or ka-soon; but it has 
become thoroughly Anglicized and should be pro- 
nounced according to English analogy. The 
pronunciation I recommend, I believe, conforms 
to good usage. 


Caius—Kay-yus. 3 

Calais—Ka-la. The first a broad. Pronounced, 
if Anglicized, Xa/-is; but I have no recollection 
of ever having heard it so pronounced, except as 
the name of a town in Maine. 

Cal-cine, or Cal-cine (verb). The 7 short when 
the first syllable is accented. The dictionary au- 
thority for the second pronunciation is very slight. 
The preference shown for it in this country is 
owing to its having been so marked in the earlier 
editions of Webster. The latest edition only per- 
mits it. 

Cal-dron. The a@as in calZ. 

Calf. The @ as in father, not as in cat. 

Ca-liph. The a long. 

Cal-is-then-ics. 

Calk—kawk. 

Cal-dig-ra-phy. 

Cal-#-o-pe. The pronunciation often heard, 
when the word signifies a musical instrument of 
recent invention, is unauthorized, 

Calm, palm, psalm, alms. The a of these words 
is broad, as in father. 

Ca-lor-ic. The o short. 

Ca-lyx, or cal-yx. 

Ca-mel-o-pard. 

Cam-phor. Not kam-fire. 

Canaanite—Za@-nan-ite. 

Canaille—ka-nie. The last syllable is very like 
a running together of long 7 and long e. 

Can-cel. Not kan-sl. 

Ca-nine. This word, like most dissyllabic ad- 
jectives, should be accented on the first syllable, 
like feline, for example, despite the dictionaries. 

Caoutchouc—oo-chook. 

Can-thar-i-des. Thee long, the s like ¢. 

Cap-il-la-ry. 

Capuchin—kap-u-sheen. 

Car-bine. ~The Z long, as in pine. 

Carbonaceous—kar-bo-ma-shus. 

Car-at. First @ short. 

Ca-ret. The a long. 

Caréme—ka-rame. Broaden the first a, 

Car-i-cat-ure. Not ha-ture, nor ka-choor. 

Car-i-cat-u-rist. Both Worcester and Webster 
would have us pronounce these words—ca-ture, 
which robs them of the y sound heard in tribute, 
verdure, creature, credulous, and many other words, 
and without which they have, if pronounced as 
marked, (¢wre) a thin, prim, pedantic, mincing 
sound that is anything but pleasing. 

Car-ib-de-an. Not ka-rié-be-an. 

Car-niv-o-ra. Not kar-ni-vo-ra. 

Ca-rot-id. Not ka-ro-tid. 

Carrousel—kar-roo-zel. Between two vowels, 
s, in French and in Italian, has the sound of g. 

Car-tridge. Not kat-ridge. 

Car-tha-e7-i-an. 

Caseous—a-se-us. 

Cassimere. The first syllable is not kaz, but kas. 

Cas-tel-lan. 

Castle—kas’/. The ¢ is silent, 

Casual—kazh-u-al. 

Casualty—hazh-u-al-ty. 

Casuistry—hazh-u-is. try. 

Catch—katch, not ketch. 

Cat-a-ma-ran. Incorrectly marked; in the old 
editions of Worcester, ka-¢am-a-ran. 

Catechumen— kat-e-4u-men. 

Caucasian—kau-ka-shan. The second a long. 

Caucasus—fau-ka-sus. The second a obscure. 

Caveat—fa-ve-at. The first @ long. 

Caviar—ka-ve-ar. The a’s broad, 

Cayenne—kay-en, not ki-en. 

Cecil—Ses-il. 

Cel-i-ba-cy. This is the pronunciation of all the 
authorities,except Webster, who prefers se-/tb-a-cy. 

Cellular—ce/-yu-lar. 

Ce-ment, or cem-ent (noun). The second is the 
dictionary pronunciation, the first that of popular 
usage. Indeed, the tendency to accent the second 
syllable of the noun, as well as of the verb, is well 
nigh universal in England, as well as in America. 


Smart says ce-ment, and thinks this accentuation 
will finally prevail. 

Centime—sawn-teem. 

Cen-trif-u-gal—not cen-tri-fz-gal. 

Cen-trip-e-tal. 

Ce-phal-ic—not ceph-al-ic. 

Ce-ram-ic. 

Ce-rate. 

Cere-ment—not ce-re-ment. 


The Z is silent. 


—N. Y, Times. 
[Zo be continued.] 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS. 


ARIS is to have a theatre for the exclusive entertainment 

of deaf-mutes. The deaf-mute alphabet will be used by 

the actors. We have seen such excellent pantomime-work 

done by these afflicted persons, that such a theatre might 
find supporters among hearing people. 


Mrs. Tom Taylor, widow of the famous dramatist, is still 
alive, and is one of the finest amateur pianists in London. 
She is very small and quite feeble, but those who have 
heard her, say itis wonderful to see her hobble to the piano, 
and bewitch everybody by the sad, sweet, almost timid 
melodies that she improvises. Her eyes are so weak that 
she cannot read music, so that her playing is either from 
memory, or based on her mood at the moment. 


Ason of Joachim, the violinist, has left the army to be- 
come an actor. 


Sims Reeves is so sensitive that he cannot bear the slight- 
est noise while he is singing, andit is not unusual for him to 
stop in the midst of asongif he hears any disturbance in 
the audience. He has issued circulars announcing that he 
will give instruction during 1891. 


“‘The voice of a public speaker,” said a teacher of elocu- 
tion, ‘‘should be in tone and keeping with his theme. The 
lecturer on ordinary subjects should have a well-modulated 
voice, which must never go beyond a narrow range. The 
after-dinner speaker has a larger scope,and may change 
from one key to another. The impassioned orator may 
thunder like Demosthenes. No strict rule for the regula- 
tion of the voice can be laid down for all men, or for all oc- 
casions or subjects.” 


Edward Lloyd, the Fnglish tenor, whose silvery notes de- 
lighted American audiences last season, tells of an incident 
that occurred while he was singing in ‘‘ Judas Maccabeeus.” 
After the aria ‘‘Sound an Alarm,’’ Mrs, Lloyd, who was 
among the audience, overheard one young lady say to ano- 
ther, ‘‘Isn’t that lovely!” ‘‘Ah,” replied the grandfather, 
who was with her, ‘‘ I’ve heard Sims Reeves sing that, and he 
sings it an octave higher.” 


‘The Costa Rican dogs are peculiar, from the fact that they 
can’t bark naturally. They are evidently related to the 
coyotes, although as puppies these dogs soon learn to imi- 
tate the bark of other dogs, which are kept to teach them to 
bark as one canary bird teaches another to sing, while coy- 
otes domesticated never learn to bark before the third gen- 
eration. The Costa Rican dogs are chiefly used to hunt the 
puma and jaguar. 


Chicago’s best-known preacher, Prof. Swing, is said to be 
the least stagey of them all. He talks his sermons without 
gestures, and uses no notes. But before the sermon is deliv- 
ered, itis written out and memorized. 


Mme. Trebelli, the vocalist, has round the walls of her 
dining-room, a curious collection of plates, bearing the 
name of every leading hotelin Europe. Wherever she goes 
she asks for a plate. 


Miss Edith Barrett, youngest daughter of Lawrence Bar- 
rett, was married on Dec. 18, to Marshall Williams, of 
Massachusetts. The wedding was a brilliant one, with 
1,000 guests. 


The N.Y. Sunsays: ‘‘We are becoming a nation of ora- 
tors. We have the members of Congress, the State Legisla- 
tures, and the City Councils, who are never tired of speech- 
making. We havea host of clergymen always delivering 
sermons; we have tens of thousands of lawyers constantly 
“addressing courts and juries; we have hundreds of .lec- 
turers ; we have political stump-speakers who shout at every 
election, and often between campaigns. Then we have 
after-dinner speakers and club speakers by the thousand, 
and also the speaking-professors in colleges, besides the 
members of debating-svcieties and other things. We have 
at least 2,000,000 orators in this republic; there never was 
anything like it in all past time. Then there are the femi- 
nine orators, of whom there is a swarm.” 


Ata concertin Scotland, where Patti was to sing, anumber 
of ladies asked for tickets through the columns of the lead- 
ing newspaper, on the ground that they were in reduced cir- 
cumstances. The London Musical Times says: ‘If this 
principle were to gain ground, we foresee the advisability 
of establishing a Musical Charity Organization Society, for 
instituting inquiry into necessitous cases, and duly report- 
ing upon their merits.” 


The Phillips Academy, of Exeter, N. H., is to have a col- 
ored class-day orator. Heisa Philadelphia boy, and very 
popular with his classmates. Heis a vigorous writer, and 
his respouses to toasts are always the hits of the evening. 
His election as class-day orator has been disapproved, how- 
ever, by the pupils of the lower classes, a number of whom 
come from the south. But as each class has a right to 
choose its own officers, the objections of the other classes 
will have no weight. A similar commotion was raised last 
year at Harvard, by a colored man being elected to this the 
highest honor, 


As an offset to Rudyard Kipling’s caustic remarks con- 
cerning the use of language in America, the following item 
from the Chicago Tribuneis given: ‘The common people 
in England speak ali sorts of dialectic abominations, but 
with the exception of perhaps one man in 10,000, they do 
not speak anything that bears any respectable relation to 
written English. Yhe English drawling burr is quite as un- 
intelligible and not half so musical as that brogue of the 
Trish which the English are so fond of ridiculing. It is, on 
the whole, nearly as easy for an American to understand a 
French porter as an English one, and if the Frenchman pre- 
tends to speak English, he speaks it a hundred times better 
than the Londoner does. !t isa thousand pities that the 
English cannot be taught to speak the American language, 
which is a hundredfold more clear, more classic, more ele- 
gant, and more consistent than the tongue spoken in 
England.” - 


FEBRUARY, 1891. 


Haydn lived unhappily with his wife, while preserving all 
the outward forms of politeness. Once, in Haydn’s room, a 
visitor noticed a large bundle of letters with unbroken seals, 
and dated many weeks back. He expressed surprise. 
“Only my wife’s letters,” said the composer. ‘‘ She writes 
every month; so dol. Neither of us opens our letters.” 


Rudyard Kipling, after a two-weeks’ sojourn in America, 
has settled all disputed points. Of our language, he says: 
“A Hindoo is a Hindoo, and a brother to the man who knows 
his vernacular, and a Frenchman is French, because he 
speaks his own language, But the American has no 
language. He is dialect, slang, provincialism, accent, 
and so forth. Now that I have heard their voices, all 
the -beauty of Bret Harte is being ruined for me, 
because I find myself catching through the roll of his rhyth- 
mical prose the cadence of his peculiar fatherland. Get an 
American lady to read to you ‘How Santa Claus came to 
Simpson’s Bar,’ and see how much is, under her tongue, left 
of the beauty of the original ” 


A letter of Mendelssohn’s was sold recently, in which he 
excused himself from the invitation to give a course of lec- 
tures on music. ‘‘I must refuse, for Iam not fit to talk 
music in a methodical manner for half an hour, much less 
throughout a whole lecture. It is, I feel sure, a thing I could 
never learn to do,and I have given up all hopes of doin 
anythingin that direction. ‘he farther I go the more firmly 
Iam determined to pursue the plan I have formed—to be a 
practical and not a theoretical musician.” 


Mr. John W. Hutchinson, of the once celebrated Hutchin- 
son family of singers, observed his seventieth birthday 
Jan. 5, bya reception. Mr. Hutchinson and a sister, Mrs. 
Patton, of New York, are the sole survivors of the musical 
family whose entertainments delighted so many audiences. 


Dr. Gallaudet has a favorite deaf-mute pupil, an excep- 
tionally bright little boy. Recently the Professor a-~ked the 
childif he knew the story of George Washington and his 
hatchet. With his nimble fingers the child said he did, and 
proceeded to tellit. Reaching the part where the mutilated 
tree is discovered, the little aeaf mute continued: ‘ When 
George’s father asked him who hacked his favorite cherry 
tree, George put his hatchet in his left hand ——” ‘‘Stop,” 
interrupted Dr, Gallaudet; ‘‘ where do you get your author- 
ity for saying he took the hatchet in bis left hand?” 
«“Why,” responded the boy, who knew nothing of speech, 
‘the needed his right hand to tell his father that he cut the 
tree.” °- 


At the first annual meeting of the Choral Conductors’ Al- 
lianee, England, Mr. Joseph Barnby, the president, said that 
at 12 years of age, while a chorister, he took his first organ 
and began his experience asa choir-trainer. At14 he con- 
ducted his first orchestra. At 16 he entered the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, and found that one of the most important 
branches of a musician’s training, the art of conducting and 
choir-training, was not taught, nor isit taught now, at either 
of the other great schools of music. An organist had no 
actual experience of choir-training until he stood before the 
choir. Seven points should be borne in mind by conduc- 
tors in training choirs: Quality of tone; balance of tone; 
accuracy of tonality; simultaneous attack and release of 
tones ; careful attenticn to marks of expression ; intelligent 
phrasing ; musicianly feeling. 


The gramophone is an instrument recently exhibited in 
New York, by Prof. Berliner. In itsound-waves are etched 
into metal on the same principle that the lines of a picture 
are made permanent in azine plate. Prof. Berliner uses a 
zinc plate now, though he expects to etch into steel and 
even glass. The plate is covered with a film. the basis of 
which is beeswax and benzine ether. A stylus or needle 
does the etching much the same as the needles puncture the 
cylinder in the phonograph. Alcohol is poured over the 
plate, and the usual acid bath is given to fix the lines in the 
zinc. The best results may be expected from the gramo- 
phone in the shading of sounds and the distinguishing of 
voice-quality, points difficult to produce in the phonograph. 
The plates may be copied and prints taken. 


Preparations are in progress for the tonic sol-fa jubilee to 
be held at the Crystal !alace, July 18. The guarantee fund 
now amounts to £1,730; it is desired to raise it to £2,000. Sir 
John Stainer has consented to adjudicate in the choral com- 
petitions. 


A French military surgeon has been making researches on 
wind-instruments, and warns musicians of the importance 
of disinfection. He recommends that instruments should 
be filled with a5 percent. solution of carbolic acid, or, in 
the case of metallic instruments, be dipped into boiling 
water. These precautions are of the utmost importance 
when phthisical persons have used the instruments; for it 
was found that liquids washed out of them presented a 
virulence similar to that of a pure culture of tuberculosis. 
Fortunately, the danger is sniall as long as the interior of 
the instrument is moist; but when the instrument has be- 
come dry, there is real danger of the dried germs being 
drawn into the lungs. . 


Sig. Agramonte says that he has received some 17 letters 
from persons who object to his American Composers’ Choral 
Association, on the ground that they do not wish to listen 
to American music. ‘‘It is safe to wager,’ says the N. Y. 
Times, “that if 17 compositions, French, German and 
American, were performed anonymously before these 17 
persons, they could not distinguish the music of one na- 
tionality from that of another; neither could they spot the 
American compositions by their supposed lack of merit.” 


Mr. George W. Bungay the poet, whose verses, ‘‘Creeds of 
the Bells,” are found in the repertoire of almost every 
elocutionist, is living in New Jersey, his right arm utterly 
useless from paralysis. For years Mr. Bungay was one of 
the closest friends and advisers of Horace Greeley. He also 
corresponded and was personally acquainted with Lincoln, 
Sumner, Bryant, Longfellow, Emerson and Ripley. Mrs. 
Scott-Siddons, recited ‘‘ Creeds of the Bells” before Queen 
Victoria, and to immense audiences throughout England. 
It has also been recited from the top of one of the great 
pyramids of Egypt. 


It is said that Campanini has the spirits of a boy since the 
restoring of his voice. He hums to himself as he walks, 
and the old look of melancholy has been displaced by a 
perpetual smile. He exposes himself almost recklessly to 
the weather, and so far his voice has stood the test. 


Mme. Modjeska is spending the winter in Europe. . At a 
recent engagement at Posen, Poland, she drew crowded 
houses fora month. The people came from miles around 
to hear her. She has r. fused a flattering offer from Berlin, 
and will spend most of her time in trague, Warsaw, and 
on her husband’s estate at Cracow, her native city. 


A popular lecturer, who has appeared on hundreds of 
platforms, says that lecturing is the hardest way of earning 
aliving The lecturer is continually exhausted by travel; 
he seldom gets satisfactory sleep. He is bothered with com- 
mittees and agents, and often finds that both audiences and 
receipts are small. The lecturer here quoted says that after 
a few weeks he is worn down to skin and bones. His nervous 
system has been shattered by the work. 


OBITUARY. 


EMMA ABBOTT WETHERELL. 


Emma Axpport, the well-known American opera singer, 
died in Salt Lake City, of pneumonia, on January 5. She 
was taken ill December 31, but insisted on singing her role 
in ‘‘Ernani,” contrary to the physician’s advice. (On Janu- 
ary Ist, alarming symptoms were noticed, and she grew 
steadily worse till her death. She was conscious to the very 
eud, her last words being ‘‘I am not afraid to die.” 

Emma Abbott was born in Chicago, in 1851. Her father 
earned a scanty living by giving music lessons and occa- 
sional small concerts, in which kmma assisted him as soon 
as she was old enough. Through the influence of Clara 
Louise Kellogg she obtained a position in Dr. Chapin’s 
church, Chicago, where her voice so delighted the congre- 
gation that a fund was established to enable her to go 
abroad for study. Her first professional engagement was 
with Manager Gye, in London. She appeared in America as 
a concert singer, but preferring the operatic stage, she de- 
voted herself to-it, and made her debut in this branch of 
vocal work at Col. Sinn’s Brooklyn Park Theatre, as Mar- 
guerite, in “Faust.” Her repertoire included ‘ Martha,”’ 
“Bohemian Girl,” “Mignon,” ‘*Chimes of Normandy,’ 
«Paul and Virginia,” ‘‘Rigoletto.’’ At the time of her death 
she was a very wealthy woman, and, best of all, the fortune 
had been amassed entirely by her own efforts. She was 
married to Eugene Wetherell, who died about two years 


ago. 

Mrs. Wetherell had the faculty of being able to keep her 
name before the reading public. Many another singer bet- 
ter equipped vocally than was Mrs. Wetherell, has failed. 
It was not so much voice, as perseverance and pluck, that 
made Emma Abbott what she was. She was fortunate 
enough to gain the approval of religiously inclined people, 
and was popular with the non-theatre-goingindividual. But 
far and above all things else shines out the fact of her kind- 
ness. Every one that came in contact with her could truth- 
fully speak well of her, not only personally, but as regarded 
her treatment of him. She was interested in those she did 
not know, as well as in those she did know. As an illustra- 
tion of this, some ten years ago she read in a paper that 
the counsel tora man and a woman condemned to be hanged 
for murdering the woman’s husband, raid both could be 
saved if $1,000 for counsel fees were forthcoming. Miss 
Abbott at once called a cab, and within three hours had 
collected the required amount. A new trial was secured for 
the condemned persons, which resulted in their acquittal. 

An elaborate monument, costing $85,000, composed of 
Quincy and Westerly granite, and of Gothic architecture, is 
to be placed in the family lot for Miss Abbott. In the centre 
of the base will be a receptacle 1 foot 6 inches long by 
3 feet 7 inches, in which the ashes will be placed, Miss Ab- 
bott having specified in her will that she was to be crema- 
ted. She gives $45,000 to various churches, where she 
specially enjoyed the services. 


NIELS WILHELM GADE. 


M. Niexts Gap, the eminent Danish composer, died in 
Copenhagen, on December 21st. He was born in that city 
on February 22d, 1817, and early displayed musical talent. 
His first overture, ‘‘ Reminiscences of Ossian,” 1841, gained 
a prize from the Copenhagen Musical Union, and brought 
him into music] notice. He was invited to Leipsic by 


* Mendelssohn, and after trayeling through Italy returned to 


Leipsic, to take Mendelssohn's place as conductor of the 
orchestral concerts in that city. He returned to his native 
city in 1848, and, since 1865, has held the position of first 
director at the conservatory there. 


LEO DELIBES. 


M. Lro Detipes, the French composer, died in Paris, in 
January. He was born i: 18386, entered the Conservatoire 
as pupil in 1848, and accepted a position as organist in 1853. 
He first appeared as a composer in 1855, in a one act oper- 
etta, ‘‘Deux Saes de Charbon.” Other of his brilliant works 
are: ‘‘ Maitre Griffard,” 1857; “Mon Ami Pierot,” 1862; 
‘«La Source,” 1866; ‘Coppelia,” 1870; ‘Le Roi l’a Dit,” 
1873; ‘sylvia,’ 1876; ‘Jean de Nivelle,” 1880; ‘‘Lakme,’’ 
1883; and three comic operas in manuscript, still unpro- 
duced. Besides these he wrote a cantata, a mass, and 
numerous choruses for children’s voices. 


CHARLES. GOTTFRIED WILHELM TAUBERT. 


Charles Gottfried Wilhelm Taubert, the German musician 
and the composer of many charming songs, died in Berlin, 
January 6th. He was born in i811. His reputation was first 
acquired as a pianist, and later as a teacher. He was a mem- 
ber of the Berlin Academy of Fine Arts, and director of the 
Royal Opera. He was also connected with Mendelssohn in 
a series of classical concerts. His life has been devoted to 
music. Among his most pleasing songs may be named the 
ballad, ‘‘Maidens, Would ye Fair be.” 


OctosER, 1892. 


without an exception, reveal a carefulness, or 
rather a perfectness, of pronunciation and _bell- 
like quality of voice such as one seldom hears 
among this nation of snarlers.”’ 


* * Randegger has been knighted by the King 
of Italy. 


** Alphonse Daudet writes: ‘Asa rule, we 
literary people care comparatively little for mu- 
sic. However, I love everything musical, lively 
music as well as sad and classical; the music of 
Beethoven, the music of the Spaniards, of Gluck 
and Chopin, Massenet and Saint-Saens; folk- 
songs, the hand-organ, the tambourine, even the 
bells—music for dancing and music for dream- 
ing. It all speaks to me, thrills me, hypnotizes 
me.” 

_*,* Mary Anderson is the heroine in Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward's novel ‘‘ Miss Bretherton.” 


*.* Jean de Reszke’s throat trouble does not 
improve, but shows signs of cancer or tumor. 
It is feared that he may not sing again. 


*.* Charlemagne Koehler, who played the 
Fool to Edwin Booth’s Lear for two years, and 
was very successful as /olonius in ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
has renounced the stage and will enter the priest- 
hood as a Dominican friar. 


*.* The new Century Dictionary was the 
standard at the pronunciation contest at Chau- 
tauqua this summer. 

*.* The new Boston prima donna, Miss Lil- 
lian Durell, who essayed unheralded Thomas’s 
‘*Mignon,”’? at the Bowdoin Square Theatre re- 
cently, has sprung into instant favor. Her scale 
is said to be perfect and her articulation delight- 
ful. A critic writes: ‘‘She has the proud dis- 
tinction of being the first lyric artist who has 
LS ached and intoned clearly the second G in 

, me highest point reached by a human voice. 
Nor is this the limit of her scale, her voice giving 
evidence of soaring to still greater heights. The 
G was given in the cadenza to her aria in Act 2. 
One of our most experienced musicians said: ‘It 
is the first time I ever heard that G sung; if 
heard in Paris, Berlin, or Vienna it would create 
a furore.’”? Miss Durell is 23 years old, and has 
been educated entirely in Boston, 


*.* The World’s Fair management has ap- 
propriated $2,500 to be expended in securing a 
loan of musical instruments. The Duke of Edin- 
burgh intends to send for exhibition a part of his 
valuable collection of ancient musical instru- 
ments. 


*.* Edward Everett Hale, in a recent article, 
says that speaking in school teaches one not to 
fear an audience, and that this is all of elocution 
that can be taught. 

* * A Swiss physician, writing in the A/edical 
Record, says that in affections of the throat such 
as acute pharyngitis, catarrh of the eustachian 
tube with pain in the ear, he obtains excellent 
results from making patients yawn frequently. 
It produces almost instantaneous relief, and often 
cuts the trouble short. Yawning produces a con- 
siderable distention of the muscles of the pharynx, 
constituting a kind of massage, and under this 
influence the cartilaginous portion of the eusta- 
chian tube contracts, expelling into the pharynx 
the mucus there collected. 


*.* Joachim is called in Germany the * violin 
king.” Nevertheless, his son, who was a lieu- 
tenant in a regiment stationed at Frankfort, has 
been removed from the roll of officers because 
his father played at a concert given in that place. 
It was considered ‘‘incompatible with the dignity 
of the German uniform” to retain the young 
lieutenant ! 


*.* Mme. Garcia has presented to the library 
of the Paris Conservatoire the original score of 
‘Don Juan,’’ for which an offer of $25,000 was 
made by an outsider. 


*,* Anne Hathaway’s cottage has been bought 
by the trustees of Shakespeare’s birthplace for 
£3,000. The building is well preserved for its 
age. Fifty years ago the cottage was sold to the 
father of the present tenant for £345. 

*,.* The New York Casino, as the home of 
light opera, is no more. It was opened on Oct. 
21, 1882, with ‘* The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief.’’ 
During its 10 years’ existence 35 operas have 
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been given, nearly every one running at least 50 
nights, and ‘‘Erminie’’ 1,256 nights. Other of 
its successes are: ‘‘Nadjy,’’ ‘‘ Poor Jonathan,”’ 
‘*The Grand Duchess,” ‘* Falka,” ‘* The Beggar 
Student,” ‘‘The Brigands.’’ ‘‘Billee Taylor” ran 
but 7 nights. Nearly all the leading comic opera 
singers in this country have appeared at the 
Casino at some time during their career, Among 
the most prominent names are: Laura Joyce Bell, 
Bertha Ricci, Lillian Russell, Mathilde Cottrelly, 
Isabelle Urquhart, Pauline Hall, Sadie Martinot, 
Marie Jansen, Fanny Rice, Marion Manola, 
Pauline l’Allemand, Marie Tempest; Laura Bel- 
lini, Fred Solomon, Digby Bell, James Powers, 
DeWolf Hopper, Edwin Stevens, Jefferson de An- 
gelis, W. 5. Daboll. The Casino was opened on 
dept. 26 as a vaudeville and concert theatre. 


* * Supt. Jordan, of Minneapolis, has asked 
the school board to adopt some system in the 
physical training work. At present each school 
follows whatever ideas its principal may have, or 
may have no work at all. Supt. Jordan desires 
to have the work uniform, and he has requested 
the board to employ some competent instructor 
for one month to instruct the teachers and give 
them some model to follow. 


*.* The London Musical Times is authority 
for the statement that both Sims Reeves and 
William Shakespeare follow the plan of consult- 
ing physiciansin regard to payment, and ask that 
each pupil lay down his guinea atthe close of the 
lesson. Itsaves keeping accounts. 


*.* George Riddle announces the following 
novelties in addition to his regular repertoire this 
season: ‘‘laust,’’ ‘‘Sardanapalus,’’ ‘‘The Tem- 
pest,’’ ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.” They will 
be given with orchestral accompaniment. Mr. 
Riddle has already given ‘‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” some 250 times with the N. Y. Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Walter Damrosch. For 
‘““The Tempest’’ music has been specially com- 
posed by Reginald de Koven, who regards it as 
his most important musical work. 


** The North American Turner-Bund will oc- 
cupy 4,500square feet in the Liberal Arts building 
and 112,000 square feet for outdoor drill at the 
World’s Fair. It is estimated that 5,000 adults 
and several thousand children will participate in 
the drilling. The Turners will have model classes 
taught in accordance with their gymnasticsystem, 
now in use in the Chicago public schools, 


* * A Western man’s criticism of New York 
women is that, while they are very charming, they 
have no accomplishments. They can talk more 
wittily, are dressed better, read more, and are 
more genial hostesses than any other women in 
the country, but there is not one who can sit 
down and play a sonata on the piano or sing a 
ballad sweetly or paint a bunch of roses. ‘*The 
criticism on music,’’ says one who knows, ‘‘is un- 
fortunately true. There is no music in the draw- 
ing-rooms of rich or poor New York, unless the 
music of the greatest professionals that is paid 
for at $2,000 the song. A piano might as well be 
left out in the furnishing of the parlor of to-day, 
for no one touches it. The pianos of Fifth Ave. 
are mute, unless charmed into melody by Pader- 
ewski or de Pachmann. The more graceful art 
of singing—an art peculiarly woman’s—is also 
fallen into desuetude. Whatever is the cause, 
voices the New York girls have not. Their tal- 
ents all runin other directions. They can talk on 
all subjects, read in several languages, ride like 
their brothers; but to sit down at the piano and 
sing ‘Jock o’ Hazledean’ is as far beyond them 
as it would be to square a circle.” 


*,.* Godard, the French composer, has com- 
pleted two operas, ‘‘Ruy Blas’’ and ‘The 
Guelphs ;” also a scenic arrangement with inci- 
denic! seammuieareess S ‘Tasso,’ 


* * It is estimated that over 20,000 persons 
visited Shakespeare’s birthplace last year. The 
nationalities of about three-fourths of these were 
ascertained, and run: British Isles, 9,546 ; Amer- 
ica, 5,385; Australia, 174; Canada, 121; Ger- 
many, 91; France, 41; New Zealand, 34; Italy, 
31; India, 28; Holland, 24; Africa, 23; China, 
10; Russia, 9; Switzerland, 6; Spain, 5; Brazil, 
West Indies, Norway, Austria, each 4; Belgium, 
Egypt, each 3; Denmark, Sweden, Fiji Islands, 
each 2; Japan, Roumania, Spanish Islands, each 1. 


*,* According to Austrian law, copyright ex- 
pires 10 years after an author’s death; therefore, 
‘*Parsifal” will be free in that country after 
February. It will be included in the Vienna 
Opera House repertoire. The question of the 
copyright of ‘‘Carmen” is now being considered 
in Vienna. 


*,* An Italian paper, commenting on Lam- 
perti’s death, says: ‘‘Another celebrated artist 
vanished from the scenes of life! Who in Milan 
did not know Francesco Lamperti, the handsome 
old man, with divided white beard, rosy face, walk 
a little wearied, but eye full of life? ‘There were 
no ‘first representations’ in the theatres of Milan 
of musical spectacles, operas, concerts, at which 
il maestro Lamperti, with his wife, was not in at- 
tendance; and from the visits which the aged 
Professor received at his box one comprehended 
the esteem in which he was held. He knew, with 
his long experience, with his wisdom and love for 
art, how to make himself greatly esteemed and 
loved by all. Few knew better than Lamperti 
the vocal organs of man, and few can vaunt the 
good taste that distinguished this teacher, pre- 
server of the tradition of Italian singing, and re- 
nowned not only in Europe, but also in America.” 


*.* A choir of ladies, wearing cassocks, sur- 
plices, and mortar board caps, has been intro- 
duced at Marylebone, England, and is producing 


excellent music. 


** Two married French ladies recently started 
a talking-match to see which one could speak the 
more words in three hours. Each husband backed 
his wife. The winner spoke 27 words a minute 
on the average, her top speed being 30 words. 
The stenographic netes decided the contest. 


** Mrs. F. B. Clarke, of St. Paul, chairman 
of the National World’s Fair Committee on Mu- 
sic, has issued a circular inviting women and 
girls, amateurs, to appear at a series of semi- 
monthly concerts to be given during the Fair. 
The state of Minnesota will give a medal to each 
successful candidate, and Mrs. Clarke hopes that 
other states will take up the enterprise. ‘The cir- 
cular says: ‘*The concerts are intended to pro- 
vide a public appearance for those amateurs of 
distinction who are shut out from the concert 
room of the professional. Quartets, trios, either 
vocal or instrumental, choral and orchestral or- 
ganizations of women, will be eligible for exam- 
ination. These examinations will take place not 
later than Feb., 1893, either at Chicago, or at sev- 
eral cities throughout the country.”’ 


*,* Helen Keller, the 13-year-old blind, deaf- 
mute girl, is writing a story for S¢. Wicholas, the 
proceeds of which she will give to the Children’s 
Building at the World’s Fair. She has charged 
herself with the support and education of a blind 
boy, and has, by personal effort, raised $3,000 
for him, 


** Mme. Pauline Viardot has presented the 
original manuscript score of ‘* Don Giovanni’’ to 
the Paris Conservatoire. 

*,* Mme. Marie Roze, who for 20 years has 
been a favorite, hasretiredfrom the English oper- 
atic stage and taken a flat in Paris, where she 
will give tuition in operatic singing and acting. 
She believes thatin the hurry to get before the 
public operatic deportment is neglected; con- 
sequently, debutantes appear but half trained. 
Mme. Roze has determined that with her, at 
least, acting shall go hand in hand with singing. 


* .* “The publication in Leipsic is announced 
of the first volume ofa series of musical compo- 
sitions illustrating the development and different 
periods of German musical art, The enterprise 
is supported by the Prussian government, anda 
committee, including Brahms, Chrysander, Spitta, 
von Helmholtz, and Joachim, has been appoint- 
ed to superintend the work. It is called ‘* Denk- 
maler Deutscher Tonkunst.”’ 


* * «There is setting in a tide of disfavor in 
regard to gymnastics,’’ says the Popular Educator. 
“It is coming to be an accepted fact that the 
teachers of physical culture shall be wrecks ; but 
there did seem to be some hope for the pupils. 
Physical culture is a good thing, but it is unwise- 
ly taught in more ways than one. Pupils are ad- 
mitted to gymnasiums who should: never be 
allowed to do the exercises, and pupils are allowed 
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to overwork. A recent conversation over- 
heard was as follows: ‘Why, Miss , how 
came you here? I thought you were studying 
the Ling System.’ ‘Don’t say gymnastics to me,’ 
was the reply. ‘I nearly killed myself. I began 
to develop rheumatism in every muscle and joint 
of my body, and finally wound up with rheumatic 
fever. I never had one minute of rheumatism 
before in my life. You see, I strained myself in 
the vaulting, swinging and lifting.’ A certain 
Massachusetts High School teacher, a perfectly 
healthy girl, is now an invalid, suffering dilation 
of the heart, brought on by work at one of Bos- 
ton’s leading gymnasiums. Another teacher 
was accepted as a student in another of Boston’s 
gymnasiums (one that advertises careful medi- 
cal examination by a reliable physician), where 
she worked for some time, only to end her work 
with an increased size of heart that showed her 
that further work meant death. And so we might 
go on multiplying cases of this sort. Something 
is wrong; for certainly reports of ‘physical 
wrecks’ are coming from all sides.”’ 


*,* The late Dr. Wilhelm Langhans, of Ber- 
lin, has bequeathed 100,000 marks to the Leipsic 
Conservatory, the interest of which is to be ap- 
plied in stipends for talented pupils. 

** «To accompany an oratorio,’’ says Mr. 
Fountain Meen, ‘‘is the most interesting and 
fatiguing part of an accompanist’s duties. An 
accompanist must be quick and reliable in sight- 
reading and transposition, but the vocalist should 
consider it a great favor to have a piece trans- 
posed at sight. All the teaching in the world will 
not make a good accompanist if sympathy with 
the singer is lacking. It is impossible to accom- 
pany a singer who takes many liberties with the 
composer’s text. 
on the organ, is not always a good accompanist. 
The greatest singers are generally the least fussy 
in giving directions to accompanists. The mean- 
ing of the word ‘accompanist’ is, ‘a good friend 
who will go with you.’”’ 


*.* ‘Undoubtedly the finest choir in the 
world is that at St. Peter’s, in Rome, known as 
the Pope’s Choir,” says a writer in the Glode- 
Democrat. ‘‘There is not a female voice in it, 
yet the most difficult oratorios and sacred music 
are rendered in sucha manner as to make one 
think that Patti’s high soprano is leading. The 
choir is composed of 60 boys, who are trained 
from the time they get control of their vocal 
cords. Some of the best singers are not overg 
years old, At the age of 17 they are dropped 
from the choir,” 


*.* Mme. Camilla Urso, the famous violinist, 
was knocked down by a bicycle while crossing 
the Boulevard, New York, on the evening of Sept. 
24, and her right arm severely sprained. 


*.* Antonin Dvorak arrived in New York on 
Sept. 27, to assume the directorship of the Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music. He was born in 
1841, at Nelahozeves, and from childhood loved 
music. During his stay in America he will give 
several series of concerts, producing most of his 
compositions. The first concert will be with 
Seidl’s orchestra at Carnegie Music Hall, Oct. 21, 
when his ‘‘Te Deum” will be heard for the first 
time in any land. 

** Paderewski, the pianist, is seriously ill in 
Paris, of rheumatic fever. Hisengagements for 
some time ahead have been cancelled. 


VARIOUS VOICES. 


—Nellie: Well, I’ve seen all I want to of this Delsarte 
business. 
Johnnie; Whatis the Delsarte business? 


Nellie: I don’t know; but there’s a lady in there calling 
on mamma who says she teaches it. It takes her five min- 
utes tosit down.—Chicago Tribune. 


—The “standing room only” sign is pleasant, of course, 
but it is frightfully hackneyed. Why don’t managers of 
farce-comedies adopt the legend, “laughing room only?” 


—‘‘Madame,” said the music teacher, in a tired voice, “I 
think your son will some day be a great preacher.’’ 

“Why do you think that?” asked the fond and doting 
mother. 

“Because, madame, Iam quite sure he will never prac- 
tice.’—Elmira Gazette. 

—Friend of Playwright; 
sider yourgreatest work? 

Playwright: Getting my plays accepted afterthey are 
written. 


Tell me now what do you con- 


A great executant, especially © 
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THE PRIMA DONNA. 


By Mamie G. JEFFORDS. 


a Mee do you suppose the good God 

knows how hungry I am for music? 
Do you think He knows Idream every night of 
lovely strains of music that I never can hear 
awake ?”’ i 

The mother looked tenderly at her boy and 
said: 

“‘He understands everything, and He means 
that some time you shall hear music, or He would 
not send you the beautiful musicin your dreams,” 

Yes, the mother thought some time her boy 
would hear the heavenly music, but not on earth, 
no, not on earth, and the tears began to fall. The 
boy saw them, and, putting up his wasted hands 
and wiping them away, said: 

‘‘Mamma, don’t cry. Am I not as well to- 
day ?” 

“Yes, dear, but I was thinking how much I 
should like to take you to hear the great singer 
papa told us about last week, but you are not well 
enough to go, and, another thing, we couldn’t 
afford it.”’ 

A sudden thought came to the sick boy—a 
thought so dazzling that it made him quite faint 
fora minute. Then he said eagerly: 

“‘Mamma,Iam going to ask you something; 
don’t say no, because oh, mamma! you don’t 
understand how muchI want to. Mamma, can’tI, 
can’t I write to her to come and see me? She'll 
come, I know, when she understands how I shall 
enjoy her singing and how much good it will do 
me; besides, you know papa said she was so 
charitable. Do, do say yes, mamma!” 

The mothercaught him in herarms, and, kissing 
his shining eyes and quivering mouth, said : 

““My darling, it will do no good, I am afraid, 
to write ; but if it will make you contented for a 
while, write and papa will carry it for you.”’ 

The letter was sent to the great singer, andthe 
little invalid was content. 

The prima donna, sitting in her dressing-room, 
was surprised after the evening’s performance to 
have a letter handed to her, addressed ina boyish 
hand. After completing her toilet she opened it 
and read : 

‘¢Would you mind coming to see a little boy 
who knows much about you, but who hasn’t the 
strength nor the money to come and hear you? 
I hear such divine music in my dreams that it 
seems to me that if I could hear you sing one 
song, I could die content. If some day you have 
a little time to spare, please come to No. 4 Court 
Place, and sing to me. I will watch the clock 
until you come.” 

There was a suspicious moisture in her eyes 
when she had finished, though all she said was: 
“Poor little chap!’’ 

The next morning, as the sick boy lay wonder- 
ing if she would pay any attention to his note, 
and feeling halfsorry he wrote it, he heard a car- 
riage stop outside, then asoftstep on the threshold, 
and a gentle knock at the door. 

‘“‘Mamma mamma!” he gasped, ‘‘the singer! 
I am sure itis the singer!’’ 

.The mother hastily brushed back‘her hair, and 
opening the door was awed into silence by the 
magnificent figure that stood there. 

**Ts this No. 4 Court Place?’”’ a melodious voice 
asked; then catching sight of the face on the 
bed, ‘‘yes, I think I am right.” 

Sheseated herself by the bedside and smiling 
oh, so sweetly 1 said: 

‘Ts this the boy who wanted to hear me sing 
because he loves music ?”’ 

«‘Yes’m, but I was afraid you wouldn’t care to 
sing to just me.’ 


“Just you! why, my boy, I would rather sing 
to one person that loves and appreciates singing 
than to amultitude of people that come to hear 
merely because itis the fashion. AfterI sing, 
you must tell me about the music you hear 
when asleep. Now, what will you have ?” 

‘“*Would you mind,”’ asked the child, timidly, 
‘‘would you mind singing your favorite song to 
mer” 

The singer threw back her wrap, and began 
‘Home, Sweet Home,”’ the song that many a 
wanderer has sung, and the song that has caused 
more hearts to soften and long for home and a 
better life than any song ever written, And it 
seemed to the boy as he watched her sing, that, 
she after all was not as well off as he, and some- 
how or other a feeling of pity for her took hold) 
of him and his eyes filled with tears.—When she’ 
had ended, she glanced at him and, observing his 
emotion, said : 

‘‘Did the song make you feel so badly? I 
am sorry. I will sing something more cheerful 
now.’’ 

But before she could begin, he reached over 
and laying his hand on her arm said earnestly, 
“Tam so sorry for you!’’ 

‘So sorry for me !”’ she repeated, astonished, 
‘owhy ?” 

*‘Because I am sure, by the way you sang, 
that you haven’t any dear mother to love you as 
I have; that your home is not pleasant; and, do 
you know, I think you are missing a great deal of 
happiness by not having a mother.” 

The singer, controlling her emotion bya great 
effort, said : ; 

““My mother is dead, andIlamalone. But we 
will talk of somethingelse. Tell me ofthe music.”’ 

Then the boy told her of the music he heard 
every night, of the lovely pieces that he was sure 
he could play if only he had the strength and 
could understand the notes of music, 

After listening to the story, the prima donna 
had a long talk with the mother, and the result 
was that a doctor came that very day, and as- 
sured the anxious mother that with good care her 
boy might get well. Then came a dainty violin 
for the delighted boy, anda master to teach him. 

Then, long after, on a certain evening, when 
he made his debut before a fashionable audience, 
and poured out his soul on his violin, a beautiful 
lady sitting in a box bowed her head and thanked 
the Father in heaven for the boy who had 
been such a comfort and a delight to her. 

People wondered at the friendship between the 
manly young violinist and the prima donna, now 
retired. A friend, venturing to ask the young 
man the reason, was answered with a simple, — 

“She has been a mother to me since my own 
mother died, and she is all I have in the world 
now.” 

And though he is renowned all over the world 
and sought after everywhere, the same loving 
friendship continues, and will continue, until one 
of them passes away into the great hereafter, and 
the other is left alone. Alone, did I say? Oh, 
not alone ; for with loving memories of our dear 
ones we are never alone. Longing to see them 
again ; heart-sick, perhaps, but not alone! 
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Delsarte. 


eo in America who has studied elocu- 

tion, voice-culture, and kindred subjects, has 
heard of Delsarte and his so-called ‘‘system ” of 
zesthetics; but in Paris, strange to say, he is al- 
most unknown. Now that one of the daughters 
of the illustrious Frangois Delsarte has been in 
America, giving lectures about her father’s prin- 
ciples in the land where the great French zsthet- 
ician is so well known and so much appreciated, 
I thought it might be interesting to know what 
was the actual state of Delsartian instruction in 
France. 

Frangois Delsarte studied music under Bambini 
and Deshayes, and one day the latter said, when 
Delsarte was singing behind his master’s back: 

‘Your gestures are wrong.”’ 

‘‘How did you know that,” asked Delsarte, 
‘since you could not see me?”’ 
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posts pointing to them; andif we attempt to follow their leading, I feara 
very much diluted Shakespeare will be all that is read. If ten or twelve 
weeks’ study can be given to one play, the work need not be superficial, 
even if it cannot. boast of that thoroughness which is only gained by a 
life’s consecration to the one thing. In closing let me say, I do not wish 
you to think that these methods are always approved by theevent. Ido 
not intend to enumerate my failures. It would require more than another 
thirty minutes, and what I have said may be like papers in lost pocket- 
books, advertised as ‘‘ of no value except to the owner.”’ 


DISCUSSION. 


Mrs. HOAGLAND, of New York: ‘‘I should like to ask Mrs. Noble if she 
does not consider the study of the play to be the first thing. We do not 
need to go into where Shakespeare first got his inspiration, as we know 
the plans are not original, but are taken from novel and history. Do you 
not think the class can get the construction from the study of the play? 
After they have studied the play then say to them, ‘Shakespeare is no 
more now; the people in the play are now all living and Shakespeare is not 
to be considered any more.’ ” 


Mrs. Nosie: ‘I do not think that the play is all-important, but one 
should also study the history of the play. We must know the history con- 
nected with it to interpret it correctly.” 

Miss MartHA FLEMING, of Illinois: ‘‘Mrs.. Noble spoke of work with 
children, I-should like to know if she has classes of children, and if they 
can comprehend Shakespeare.” 

Mrs. Nose: ‘‘I believe in feeding children on Shakespeare in prefer- 
ence to other things that are given them, but I have no child-classes. The 
little one I mentioned in my paper was interested in Shakespeare by seeing 
Barrett playing ‘Hamlet.’ She was eleven years old, and I think she un- 
derstood it.” 

Mr. SourHwick: ‘I understand Mrs. Noble does not teach children, and 
(merely wish to ask if she finds the diagrams she has illustrated necessary 
\n teaching Shakespeare to adults.” 

, Mrs. Nosie: ‘No. Iexplainedin my paper that the diagram was to 
interest those who wanted to study simply for the purpose of appearing to 
snow. Ihave classes of society women whocome with their hands folded 

ad want to be crammed with something they can talk about. I do not 
© to teach such people, but when I do, I findit best to get them first inter- 


fed, and this diagram is used for that purpose.” 
/ 
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“HE DELSARTE PHILOSOPHY AND SYSTEM 


By MARY S. THOMPSON, 


‘ssay Read before the Conyention of Public Readers and Teachers of Elocution, 
: New York, June 30, 1892 ] 


N speaking to you this afternoon I shall take up my subject under the 
‘ following heads: 


What does the Delsarte System comprise ? 
What is the origin of the system ? 
What is the history of the system? 
Application of the system to plastic, graphic and dramatic art. 
Application of the system to daily life. 
Effect on the character and effect on the general health. 
Gymnastics as a method of interpretation. 
What has it developed into? ‘ 


It is my intention, in treating of the Delsarte System, to give as compre- 
hensive and exhaustive a view of it as can be condensed into small space. 
Much misapprehension has arisen from the fact that, whether wisely or un- 
wisely (I think the latter), the student has been allowed to select one 
branch of the study and concentrate all efforts on that, not only to the ex- 
clusion of other and equally important departments, but also with results 
unfavorable toa comprehensive understanding of the whole. For instance, 
one advocate being imbued with the theory, and unwilling to undergo the 
drudgery incident to the thorough mastery of the practical side of it 
through the practice of exercises, prefers to state that the philosophy is all 
of it; another, imbued with its dramatic use, prefers to state that it is useful 
to actors alone; another, having gone only so far as the matter of facial ex- 
pression, prefers to state that as the sole means of expression, denying any 
meaning whatever to the rest of the body; others, having received instruc- 
tion upon the zsthetic gymnastics used as a means of promoting health, 
and finding them useful particularly to nervous people, take one phase of 
these, namely, the relaxing exercises, and give forth the idea that that is 
the basis and entirety of the system. While devotion to any one branch, 
or the bestowal of especial attention upon another branch may, by concen- 
trated effort, result in great proficiency in the aforesaid departments of the 
art, still it cannot fail, if studied alone, to imbue the student with a one- 
sided and unsymmetrical view of the art as a whole. Itis high time that 
this all-comprehensive system of a great artist should be defined. The 
never-ceasing wonder is that this should now be necessary after the publi- 
cation of such books as ‘‘ Delsarte System of Oratory,” w)” - contains the 
notes of two of his pupils, both French, ! Abbé Delaumosue and Mme. Ar- 
naud, together with a translation of the manuscripts left by Delsarte him- 
self; also ‘“The Delsarte System of Expression,” which contains the phi- 
losophy and a complete formulation of the exercises contained in the book 


before mentioned, 
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I have been much astonished in talking with some of our most intelligent 
teachers upon this subject to find a bold expression of disapproval coupled 
with an armed contempt for the system, based upon an assumption of 
thorough knowledge of it. A very little questioning has elicited from them, 
without a single exception, the confession that they have never read the 
above-named books, that their only knowledge of it is based upon seeing a 
few obscure teachers, who claim to be experts in it, go through various ex- 
ercises, the significance of which they did not understand. Could anything 
be more short-sighted than this? Yet how can we wonder? It has ever 
been so, from the incredulity which met Columbus when he stated that the 
world was not flat, to the bitter denials and antagonisms incident to the dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood. There seems implanted in poor 
human nature an inherent distrust and fear of new things which almost 
gives no pause as to its origin, and makes credible the theories of Darwin 
with regard to it. The warfare between the spiritual and the material 
seems so incessant, the reluctance to admit the existence of anything be- 
yond our finite grasp, is very discouraging. 

Our first consideration, then, must be to recognize it as a whole, an art 
formulated by a great master after scientific research into the principles of 
mind and matter; a philosophy and a technique for the expression of the 
divine essence or soul of man through the medium of the human form or 
body. The philosophy is based upon the law of correspondence, viz., 
every thought and emotion possible to the spirit has its corresponding sym- 
bol shown in the body by means of facial expression, attitude, movement, 
gesture andtone. ‘The converse is also true, the habitual assumption of 
facial expression, attitude, movement, gesture and tone is retroactive in 
its influence, and if continued produces a lasting impression upon the mind 
and character of a human being. 

The underlying principle of the system is that of the trinity or triune 
nature of man. Heis made up of mind, emotions, and sensations; in the 
words of Delsarte, is mental, moral, and vital in nature. These three 
states, interpenetrated each by the other two, make nine, and these, again, 
are capable of infinite amplification. For the nature of man is of the most 
complex character, widening and broadening into infinite variety of what 
we designate as temperament, produced by the varied effects of climate, 
race, and general mode of living. Still the broad groundwork of the trin- 
ity remains: a human being is made up of mental, moral, and vital char- 
acteristics. This spiritual trinity finds its expression ina material trinity; 
the body is triune in its character, consisting of head, torso, and limbs, cor- 
responding tothe mental, moral, and vital character of the spirit. These 
are each again subdivided into three divisions of mental, moral, and vital, 
thus giving to each independent member or division of the body a triune 
expression of its own. 

Out of the formulation of this bodily expression grew a series of exercises 
consisting of attitudes and gestures with their laws, which, for want ofa 
better name, have been termed Misthetic Gymnastics. These attitudes and 
movements have been formulated for each division of the body separately, 
then collectively. The great principles underlying them are: The three 
primary laws, Attitude, Force, Motion; the laws of Opposition, Evolution, 
and Trinity; the nine laws which govern the significance of Motion, viz., 
Attitude, Force, Motion, Sequence, Direction, Form, Velocity, Reaction, 
Extension. Each of these laws is thoroughly explained in the books above 
mentioned, and elaborated in what Delsarte termed a ‘‘ Grammar of Panto- 
mime.’? That this system should be of infinite use to artists in graphic, 
plastic, and. dramatic art admits of no discussion. Anything which gives 
a reason for and a scientific basis and formulation to the effects arrived at 
by the geniuses of expression in these arts must be simply invaluable to all 
students, by saving them years of time, and wasted, because untutored, ef- 
fort. The knowledge of the law of equilibrium alone, including, as it 
does, the opposition, or harmonic poise, of the different members of the 
body, is a priceless contribution to painter and sculptor, as well as to the 
dramatic artist who essays to portray ideally the thoughts and emotions of 
the soul by means of attitude, gesture, and tone. 

But it is not alone the artist and his work, whether that work be plastic, 
dramatic, or graphic, who are the sole beneficiaries of this most compre- 
hensive and graceful system. The atelier and the theatre having both re- 
ceived their quota, the system seeks a wider field, a more universal appli- 
cation. I mean that the time has come when all that is most worthy, all 
that is most needed of this beautiful art can find exposition and apt illus- 
tration in the doings of every-day life. It is for this purpose that there has 
been devised. by thoroughly competent persons, a system of gymnastics 
and other exercises to be used by all in their daily avocations. There need 
be no such disguising of a gracious personality as would require us to put 
on ‘company manners,” nor is it any longer needful that one who wishes 
to appear sincere must be awkward, nor that the habitual affectations of a 
provincial people, namely, impassivity and uncouthness, should be used to 
conceal that which is noblest and best in us. Having learned that to stand, 
sit, and speak gracefully is less trouble than to do the same thing clumsily, 
why not carry into our daily life those principles of pose and movement 
which make the good actor picturesque on the stage, and a fine painting 
worthy of absorbing interest. We know by all laws of infallible inference, 
fortified by what we can learn by study, that those faultless forms which 
gave inspiration to Praxiteles were moulded by gymnastics of studied grace. 
We know that after a lapse of two thousand years we have advanced in 
many things, but in this one not at all, It might even be safe to assume 
that the whole Delsarte System, and certain of the principles which un- 
derlie it, is but a revival’of alost art; and if this revival results in such 
matchless forms and grace as the marble shows us, it is surely worth our 
dearest and best efforts to make the attempt to establish this revival as a 
recognized art. : 

I have hitherto dwelt upon the subject of expression through the medium 
of the body in facial expression, attitude, and gesture, because these are 
usually held to be the essential media of Delsarte expression; but we must 
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not forget that in the role of interpretation through expression the voice 
plays an equally important part. The voice, too, has its triune character, 
its revelation of the human soul, its claims to admission to the divine sis- 
terhood of expression through the significance of tone. Anyone who has 
been to see the opera of ‘‘Lohengrin” must recognize how complex and 
many-sided is a great work of art. First, there is the grand old Norse tra- 
dition, the theme of skald or Runic rhyme woven into a dramatic poem, 
which takes high rank in German literature evenas a poem. Then we 
have the music of voice and orchestra blending artistically, or with equally 
artistic dissonance, forming a fitting accompaniment to the poem, to which 
is added the scenery and the masterful effects of light—all uniting ina work 
of art so harmonious that we almost deem them inseparable, so independent 
that each is great in itself. So with voice and movement, with gesture and 
repose, in the theatre, atelier, or even in the common school—perhaps in 
time the workshop and the church—this great humanizing, beneficent influ- 
ence, the Delsarte System of dramatic expression, will find abundant field 
for its operation and mission. : 

[At the close of her paper, Miss Thompson, by request, assisted by Mr. 
L. B. C. Josephs, who volunteered to accompany her on the piano, gave 
illustrations of a number of the Delsarte zesthetic gymnastics. ] 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Hott: ‘‘As there is no one on the program to discuss this paper, I will 
occupy two or three minutes of yourtime. I have never read a book on 
Delsarte, and this is the first exhibition of the movements attributed to it 
that I have everseen, When I was educated to speak in France, I received 
instruction in gesture. After that I went to an Italian school to take les- 
sons in expression, and later went to Spain and studied there, but never, 
during that time, did I hear mention of Delsarte. That was, however, some 
yearsago. I returned twelve yearsago. The way they instructed us for 
gesture was quite different from that of Delsarte. Great stress (especially 
in France) was laid upon fencing. This gave us the movement of the 
arms and head and the use of the muscles of the wrist. Iwas also trained 
in different movements of the body, of the shoulders and the head. As I 
said before, I do not know anything of Delsarte, and shall be glad if I can 
learn something of it here.’’ 

Miss CoHEN, of New York: ‘I would like to ask why it is that when Miss 
Thompson puts her left foot out and relaxes the left side and shoulder, she 
lets her head fall to the right?” 

Miss THOMPSON: ‘‘ Because the law of equilibrium demandsit. If you 
did not do this you would be likely to tumble over.” 

Mr. H.W.SmMITH, of New Jersey: ‘‘Iheard of Delsarte before Mr. MacKaye 
came to speak of it, but Iknow very little of it and wish tolearn all of the sys- 
tem Ican. I may use it andifso, have used it for years. Ihave asystem 
of gymnastic exercise if that is all itis; and though I have used these gym- 
nastic exercises, I have always been shy of the word Delsarte, for I do not 
think it is Delsarte’s own exclusive idea. I think there were others that 
had these ideas before him, and that he should not receive more credit 
than belongs to him. I certainly had such training in the college I attend- 
ed, though they did not callit Delsarte. It seems to me that men like 
Hopkins, of Princeton, used exactly the same ideas, and deserve as much 
credit as Delsarte.”’ 

Mrs, DigHL: ‘I have had some experience in elocution and a great deal 
in Delsarte. Iama great believerin Delsarte. In his system, the founda- 
tion for all expressionis setout. Delsarte formulated laws for expression. 
Others may have had these gymnastic exercises, but he has laid down the 
principles underlying expression, which others have not done. I do not be- 
lieve there is a teacher of elocution in this room who would not be benefit- 
ed by this system of Delsarte. I am going to study Delsarte as long as I 
live, and, ladies and gentlemen, I have been a good while in the work, I 
am going to study expression as long as Ilive. Iam going to read better 
to-morrow than Ido to-day, I am going to teach better next year than I did 
this year. I went to France to study with Delsarte, but he died that year. 
He did not die because I went there, for I did not see him.’’ 

Mr. CLARK: ‘I have listened to this discussion this morning very at- 


tentively and with great interest, because I had hoped, in coming here, to: 


learn something of Delsarte. I have heard of it forsome time, but never 
knew what it was. What does Delsarte mean? That is what I wanted to 
know, and Iam very little nearer a solution than I was before I came here. 
Iam not an opponentof Delsarte. I have useda number of exercises termed 
Delsarte. I have used them upon myself and my pupils, butI want to know 
more aboutit. Ihave simply been using them as gymnastic exercises. If 
there is any philosophy in it I should like to know what it is; and I thinkif 
there is and it was explained to me, I should be philosophic enough to un- 
derstand it.”’ 

Mr. SourHwick: ‘‘J amnota Delsartian. Iam notaman who trades on 
the name; but I will say this much, that nine-tenths of my exercises in study- 
ing elocution are what I understand to be the Delsarte System. It was, how- 
ever, not from a study of Delsarte’s works. I have examined his works 
very carefully, and I must say that I do not think the valuable side of his 
system is his philosophy. Ido not think that he presented a philosophy 
that can stand for a moment against the sharps of modern art. I think the 
great beauty in Delsarte’s work is that, so far asl] am able to see, he was 
the firstman who formulated any laws at all for expression.” 

Miss Mary A. Currier, of Massachusetts: ‘“‘Ido not wish to speak of 
Delsarte as a system, butsimply allow itone honest claim. I began teach- 
ing elocution a generation ago with all the energy of an enthusiastic teach- 
er. My teacher was telling me repeatedly to be less tense. But I found in 
working in this energetic art thatall the time I became moretense. Finally, 
my teacher got the idea of removing thetension by asystem of gymnastic 
exercise. Thus we began to learn a system which was the foundation of a 
good work. Delsarte’s System removes the tension, and it seems to me 
that this is one of the practical things in the system which is valuable. Then 
there are the esthetic laws which he formulated. Ibelieve he did a grand 
work, and, therefore, I shall be one of the teachers of Delsarte,’’ 


Mr. TRUEBLOoD: ‘‘I want to ask why it is that we have so many expla- 
nations of what Delsarte is? Some say it is elocution ; some say it is phys- 
ical culture, and others say various things, People study it and then do 
not know whatthey have beenstudying. The persons who have discussed 
the question talk all the while about action—nothing but action. I want to 
hear the other side of it. What does Delsarte do for the voice?” 


Miss THompson: ‘‘I will answer that question. What has D “= done 
for the voice? The same laws that apply to the body apply t. “CG, 
and the same series of gymnastics that are given to the body can tL. = 


to the voice. What is necessary to get control of the voice? Itis< 

of relaxing movements of the organs of speech. The action of speecu 
muscular performance, and consists of the thorough control of certain mu: 
cles—the breathing and articulating-muscles, the tongue, teeth and soft- 
palate. We have an exercise consisting of all movements of the tongue ; 
then the use of the lips, independent of sound ; then quick use of the teeth. 
We exercise all the muscles to make them flexible. It is especially neces- 
sary to exercise the breathing-muscles. We breathe in time, by measure.” 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 


STEPS TOSFREVARTISas 


By Dr, LUIS A. BARALT. 


[Essay Read before the Convention of Public Readers and Teachers of Elocution, 
New York, June 30, 1892.) 


| AM very happy to address this great convention of actors and elocu- 

tionists, and will endeavor to tell you briefly what is the one thing that 
the actor needs above all other things in order to do justice to his great work. 
This supreme aim happens to be the same aim that ought to be kept ever in, 
view by every other artist, nay, by every other man—Harmonious Culture 
with this difference, that the actor needs it more than any other artist. You 
will readily accept this truth if you consider a moment the complexity anc 
many-sidedness of our charming art. It is the most harmonious of the fine 
arts. The actor is an architect, a sculptor, a painter, a musician and a poe 
at thesametime. A part of his work is architectonical; he makes statues = 
around the stage ; every position of his should be a picture—picturesq 
ness is an essential quality of good acting and theatrical management ; i 
actor’s elocution must be musical, his voice sweet and well modulatea 
and, more than all these artistic qualities, he should have poetry. Howca 
an actor play such parts as Ham/et and Macbeth if he be not poetical ? 

But this is not all; the dramatic artist is also a gymnast, in the high sen; 
of the word, and an orator, to a great extent. Wonderful combination 
How great and com/rehensive is this art, in some respects the greatest 0. 
allthe fine arts! Architecture, sculpture and painting are only eye-arts, or 
space-arts; music and poetry, ear-arts, or time-arts ; that is, they appeal 
either to the eye or to the ear, and realize themselves either in space or i 
time. But acting addresses itself both to the eye and to the ear, and * 
pears both in time andin space. Is this not enough for its glory? IT? 
this not at least entitle it to a place among the great fine arts? Do you 
see now why the actor, more than any other artist, needs harmonious c 
ture above all other qualifications? It is universally admitted that b 
requires physical training, not only for health and strength but also, an 
more, for grace and beauty; and’so he takes lessons in fencing and i 
zesthetic physical culture. How can the dramatic artist successfully pe 
sonate a lady or a gentleman, to say nothing of a queen or a king, if he lacn 
social culture? Intellectual culture is a necessity in the high regions of 
his calling. Who can interpret Shakespeare without great intellectuality ? 
“Esthetic culture, to be sure, is an indispensable requisite, for beauty is the 
supreme object of all the fine arts, which, for this reason, are in every 
language cabled fie. But even moral and religious culture are necessary, 
if the actor wishes to do great things. It is not known by many, but it is, 
nevertheless, a fact, that we must be morally beautiful before we can see 
and create beauty of a high order. Nay, we must love God and be in the 
habit of communing with Him before we can personate the sublime cre- 
ations of the dramatic poet, or, in fact, rise to any lofty height or do any 
really great thing. 

The elocutionist, the teacher of elocution, and the actor must aim at» 
round knowledge and harmoniousculture, which is what I call Harmonis.... 
Many of you are aware that this new movement is represented by a Society 
for Harmonious Culture, that has been established in this city, and over 
which I have the honor to preside. I shall be happy to give any desired 
information to the members of this convention as to the aims and methods 
of the movement, so that they may establish such societies in their respec- 
tive towns. . 

I thank you from the bottom of my heart for this warm reception, which 
only shows how you appreciate the beauty and worth of the new move- 
ment which I have the honor of representing,—a circumstance which I 
deem my only title to your attention and consideration. I wish I had time 
to give you a good idea of harmonious culture as we practice it in our 
society and of the new philosophical system called by me Harmonism or 
Harmonic Philosophy, which is the metaphysical basis of harmonious cul- 
ture. This last is but the result or practical outcome of the harmonic prin- 
ciples which constitute the philosophy. Since I cannot do that in a few 
minutes, I will content myself with presenting the gist of both the theory 
and the practice of Harmonism, and console myself by inviting you to 
come and see for yourselves the doctrine we teach and the work we do at 
our Society for Harmonious Culture... You will always be heartily welcome. 

The supreme principle from which th¢ whole philosophical system flows, 
although this principle is not given fifst, but arrived at by the modern 
method of observation, is the followir}g Harmonic Principle: The un- 
deniable harmony found in all things--in the mind, in nature, and in 
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‘««By your way of singing,’’ answered his mas- 
ters , 

This gave Delsarte an idea that there must be 
some analogy and concordance between sounds 
and gestures, and he began to study the subject, 
carrying his studies through many branches of 
art. In later years he devoted nearly all his time 
to teaching, attaining high reputation as a mas- 
ter. But he was considered somewhat of a ‘‘ phil- 
osophical crank’? by many, and his manner of 
instruction never became popular here; to this 
day it is almost unknown except among a few 
enthusiasts. 

Alfred-Giraudet. 


Having always heard so much about Delsarte 
in America, I was surprised to learn that there is 
only one disciple of his in Paris who teaches sing- 
ing and declamation according to the principles 
and traditions of that master. That is M. Alfred 
Giraudet, who occupies one of the most im- 
portant chairs at the National Conservatoire of 
Paris, having the directing of the opera and the 
lyrical declamation classes at that celebrated 
school. M. Giraudet is the most worthy person 
to continue Delsarte’s instruction, for he thor- 
oughly understands the method and appreciates 
its importance. He never had any other teacher, 
and is a living example of what Delsarte could do 
with a voice. The success which his numerous 
pupils have obtained, istestimony of the value 
of his instruction on pure: Delsartian principles. 

M. Giraudet entered Delsarte’s school in. 1861, 
being admitted, in spite of his extreme youth, on 
account of his fine bass voice. When he finished 
his studies there he began his operatic career, so 
he is one of the few pupils taught entirely by 
Delsarte. M. Giraudet made his debut as 
Mephistopheles, in Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust,” under the 
famous direction of Carvalho, whose troupe was 
composed of such singers as La Grange, Viardot, 
Nilsson, and Mme. Carvalho. After the war 
of 1870-1, M. Giraudet sang with much success in 


gorn entered the Opéra as first bass. 
90bratic career of twenty years, during all which 
41°,e his success was constant, he left the stage, 
the full maturity of his talent and voice, to de- 
ote himself exclusively to teaching his art. But 
he taught singing and declamation as early as 
1867, when, fresh from Delsarte, he commenced 
iving lessons in the art that he had learned so 
well; and for the last fifteen years his classes and 
private lessons have been much appreciated and 
highly valued in Paris. 

I made the acquaintance of M. Giraudet some 
time ago, and recently have had several inter- 
views with him, to give my readers his views on 
Delsarte matters, knowing that they would be 
interesting coming from one of the best pupils of 
the master, and one who has studied under him 
longer, probably, than has anyone else. I asked 
M. Giraudet how he accounted for the fact that 
Delsarte was so well known in America, but 
almost unheard of in France. 

‘«Because,’’ said he, ‘‘the intellectual ground 
in America is better adapted to new ideas than it 
is here, and because a practical and unexpected 
side of Delsarte’s method has been taken advan- 
tage of, and has been applied ina special way, 
owing to certain peculiarities of the American 
temperament.” 

All this was rather vague to me, so I asked M. 
Giraudet to explain his meaning more clearly. 

“The glory of Delsarte and the great value of 
his instruction,’ he said, ‘*was in the nobleness 
of his views about estheticism. His ideas and 
theories were so high that they could be ad- 
dressed only to a small number, to the dilettanti 
of art, and that is why he counted among his ad- 
But 
Americans soon saw the practical and, so to 
speak, mechanical side of his teachings, and they 
applied it specially to gymnastics, at once ob- 
taining a great number of followers of the so- 
called ‘Delsarte gymnastics.’ ”’ 


“But did not Delsarte apply gymnastics to 


declamation and voice-culture?”’ I asked. 

‘No, not at all, as far as I know,” replied M. 
Giraudet. ‘With the exception of two or three 
exercises to develop suppleness of the arms, Del- 
sarte paid no attention to gymnastics in general. 
The fundamental principle of the master’s in- 
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struction was the expression of artistic ‘dynam- 
ique,’ whereas in America certain mechanical 
movements are made the base of the system, 
Another thing that is not generally understood is 
thatall the series of expressions that Delsarte gave 
to his pupils were not (as he often explained to 
us) the means but the end. That is to say, he 
insisted that pupils should translate the senti- 


ments to be expressed as well as they could by 


their natural instinct and comprehension of the 
subject, and then control and verify the truth of 
the way of expressing the sentiment in question 
by his theories and method. This is of great im- 
portance, as is readily understood. Looking at 
the Delsarte system in that light completely dis- 
poses of, and satisfactorily answers, certain crit- 
icisms which have asserted that the expression of 
emotions, according to Delsarte, is mechanical 
and artificial.” 

In this connection M. Giraudet related an amus- 
ing story of an American actress who, having 
heard that he was a pupil of Delsarte and taught 
his method, came to him and very seriously 
asked him to give her lessons in falling according 
to the original system of his master. It was with 
great difficulty that M.Giraudet convinced herthat. 
Delsarte never had any particular system of fall- 
ing, and that it neverentered his head to try to 
teach such a thing. This shows what a perverted 
idea many persons have of Delsarte and his 
teachings. Some even assert that he taught his 
pupils to enter a room with their eyes intently 
fixed on some picture or work of art in it, and to 
sit down with acurving movement, besides other 
ridiculous things. Delsarte was a philosopher 
and deep thinker, and never occupied himself 
with such matters as these; but certain persons 
in America have made money by teaching such 
things as the ‘‘Delsarte System, pure and simple.” 
All the '‘gullible’’ people are not dead yet. Al- 
though Americans have ‘‘souple”’ minds, their 
bodies are not so much so as the French, and 
they make fewer (to my taste not enough) ges- 
tures. Consequently, the gymnastic part of Del- 
sarte’s instruction, which in France was not 
important, obtained for it a great number of fol- 
lowers and has made his name celebrated in the 
great land across the sea, where they love every- 
thing novel. 

«© Did you know Mr. Steele MacKaye,” I asked, 
‘¢ who was, I believe, the first to promulgate Del- 
sartian ideasin the United States? ”’ 

‘‘No,’”’? replied M. Giraudet. ‘*Mr. MacKaye 
came to Paris after I had left the school and had 
commenced my operatic career; but by acurious 
combination of circumstances, it happened that 
Mr. MacKaye made the acquaintance of Delsarte 
through me. One of my friends at that time was 
an American, who, hearing me speak of Delsarte 
with enthusiasm, asked me to take him as an 
auditor to the master. This gentleman became 
a disciple of Delsarte, and often spoke of him to 
Mr. MacKaye’s sister, whom he knew and who was 
then in Paris. She became a pupil of Delsarte, 
and when she returned to America she induced 
her brother to come over here for instruction. 
Unfortunately, Mr. MacKaye could work only 
about six months with the master; but the numer- 
ous documents which the Delsarte family have 
given him, have certainly rendered him the most 
learned man in America on the subject.” 


‘«But how is it that there are no other pupils of 
Delsarte who are now giving instruction in 
France in the system ?.”’ 

‘“sBecause the majority of the artists who 
studied under him were ina greater hurry to 
make their fortune than glory, and they only re- 
mained long enough with him to get what they 
needed for their success, caring nothing for the 
philosophy of the system.” 

“Can you tell me, in a few words, what are the 
Delsartian principles of singing?”’ 

«Oh, that would take too long. But please re- 
member that long before any other professional 
physiologist, Delsarte had conceived special the- 
ories about respiration, the registers, and the 
emission of the voice. To him and to him alone 
do we owe the first application of the technical 
name ‘diaphragmatic’ to the famous respiration 
which is now universally admitted by all sing- 
ers.” 

‘<Do you give instruction in singing strictly ac- 
cording to the principles of your master?” I 
asked. 
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‘Certainly,’ replied M. Giraudet, ‘‘by practi- 
cal application. That is to say, without telling 
my pupils the reasons and the ‘why and where- 
fore’ of the principles.”’ 

“Why?” a 

‘“‘Because there are very few pupils who care 
anything about the science or art of singing. All 
they wish is to learn to sing well, and let others 
discuss the principles if they wish to. However, 
when I find among my pupils anyone who wishes 
to go deeply into the subject, I am very glad to 
unfold all the magnificent theories of my master 
toa sympathetic ear. During the five years that 
Istudied under Delsarte, I carefully collected a 
quantity of notes, which I consider the most 
precious things that I possess.” 


A Private Musicale at Gounod’s. 


Owing to my friendly relations with M. Girau- 
det, I was able to ‘‘assist,’’ as the French say, at 
a strictly private reunion at the beautiful resi- 
dence of the eminent composer, Charles Gounod, 
when the score of Mozart’s ‘‘ Don Juan” was sung 
before him one Sunday. The interest that M. 
Gounod has expressed for the new translation of 
the original words of ‘“*Don Juan” is well known; 
and the master, wishing to judge properly of the 
effect, sonority and expression of the new French 
text as compared withthe original Italian, asked 
the author of the translation, M. Durdilly, to 
bring together some singers, and have an ‘‘au- 
dition”’ of it at his house. M. Durdilly invited 
M. Giraudet, who, witha few pupils, performed 
the entire score with piano accompaniment, at 
Gounod’s house. 

The celebrated composer of ‘‘ Faust’? and 
‘Romeo et Juliette”’ (which last, by the way, he 
considers his greatest work), a hale and hearty 
man of about 75 years, with a kindly expression 
of countenance and flowing white beard, lives in 
a beautiful house facing the Place Malsherbes. 
The staircase*is of massive wood, with wrought 
iron railings and screens. Onthe panels all the 
way upare figures of music and the arts, drawn 
and painted in the Pompeian style by Gounod’s 
nephew, a well-known painter, His son, too, 
follows the same profession. 

We were shown into the library on thesecond 

or, where M. Gounod received us cordially, 

tfcarefully inquiring who each person was, as he 
did not wish any intruders at this strictly private 
hearing of Mozart’s great work. Besides M. Gi- 
raudet, M. Durdilly, the editor, the accompanist, 
and Mme. Cassellari who turned the pages, there 
were present Mrs. Morgan and Miss Jessie Mor- 
gan, of Colorado, M. Mauret, whose daughter 
sang, six pupils of M. Giraudet, and myself, Miss 
Morgan took the part of Zerlina. The Zlvire was 
Mlle. Monchard, who has already appeared in 
opera, and Don Fuan was sung by M. Grimant, 
one of M. Giraudet’s pupils, who took the first 
prize at the Conservatoire, and who recently 
made his debut in ‘‘ Faust” at the Grand Opera. 

Gounod’s library is a large room, about 20 by 
50 feet, with a very high ceiling arched and pan- 
elled inoak. At one end is a magnificent grand 
organ. In thecentre is a grand Pleyel piano, and 
near the double window (which looks out on the 
court) is a smaller one of the same make, which 
the master uses as a study desk, and which is 
covered with papers, manuscripts, etc. Around 
the walls are bookcases. On one shelf were all 
of Gounod’s works in manuscript and bound, and 
below them were what appeared to be beautifully 
bound editions of the operas of Verdi, Rossini, 
etc., but which I found on closer inspection were 
merely false backs. This was probably done not 
for effect, but to cover up receptacles for manu- 
scripts, etc. Over the panelled oak fireplace 
were religious bas reliefs in marble, A bust of 
Gounod, another of Méhul, anda painting by one 
of the old Italian masters completed the list of art 
works in the room. 

Gas has been introduced in Gounod’s house, 
though it is not mnch used in the dwellings in 
France; but the library was lighted by three 
lamps and two candles. M. Gounod sat ata 
small table facing the piano andthe singers. On 
this table was the score of ‘‘Don Juan” and a 
lamp, which was connected with a gas-pipe in the 
wall by alongrubber tube. Every time that the 
illustrious composer went over to the piano 
(which was quite often) hehad to carefully step 
over this rubber tube, The lamps were of the 


~all great ones are calm.” 
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old-fashioned type, which have to be wound up 
every little while. During the performance one 
of them ran down, leaving the impersonator of 
Don Fuan in comparative darkness, and the ren- 
dering of the opera had to be interrupted while 
M. Gounod himself went in search of another 
light, as his valet de chambre had disappeared. I 
mention these details toshow what are the interior 
arrangements and ‘‘ comforts ” in elegant Parisian 
private houses. Ishould not complain of com- 
fort, for during the three hours’ performance I 
occupied .M. Gounod’s own comfortable arm- 
chair, in which, when alone, he meditatively 
smokes his pipe by the fire. 

Before the hearing, M. Gounod, at the solicita- 
tion of M. Giraudet, improvised on his grand or- 
gan some of his admirable harmonies, which pro- 
foundly impressed everybody. 

M. Gounod adores Mozart. I never saw any- 

one so enthusiastic over the music of ‘‘ Don Juan.” 
Every few minutes he would exclaim : “Oh! Que 
c'est beau! Oh! la, la! Que c’est magnifique! ” 
As the singers paused to take breath, before com- 
mencing the next number, M. Gounod took occa- 
sion to point out its beauties and explain its 
movement, and when they finished he never 
failed to express his pleasure and adoration for 
Mozart’s music. M. Giraudet made some compli- 
mentary remarks, but M. Gounod politely inter- 
rupted him, remarking that he must not speak of 
anyone but Mozart there. It was agreat pleasure 
to listen to ‘*Don Juan” so admirably rendered, 
and with such an enthusiastic and erudite com- 
mentator as M. Gounod to explain everything. 
By the way, M. Gounod published two years ago 
a profound analysis of ‘‘Don Juan,” which is 
considered the best work ever written on the sub- 
ject. 
; The immortal work of Mozart was admirably 
rendered by M. Giraudet and his pupils, and M. 
Gounod very heartily and justly complimented 
both M, Durdilly, for the fidelity of his text, and 
M. Giraudet for having brought together such 
a choice ensemble. 

During the performance the great musician 
made a number of comments, all of which were 
worth remembering. Two of them are particu- 
larly profound: ‘ All little minds are in a hurry; 
«The most difficult 
__ _, Jn music is to be truthful to the movement, 
notto precipitate nor to retardit.” M. Gounod 
explained more fully the meaning of the latter by 
a demonstration on the piano, which we all ap- 
preciated. Another excellent remark (of which I 
cannot recall the exact wording) was apropos of 
singing. He-said that one should sing with ex- 
pression and feeling, for without these quali- 
ties the most beautiful voice in the world leaves 
the hearer cold and indifferent. This private per- 
formance in Gounod’s own house wasa ‘treat” 
which is not afforded even to those who frequent 
the musical world of Paris more than once in a 
lifetime. 


Paris, 1892. FRANK T. CHARLES. 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 
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Delsarte Appeals to the Common-sense. 


Wiese VER success I have achieved in the philosophy 

of expression, youcan credit your valuable maga- 
zine with, in some part; for it has been a constant source 
of help and inspiration to me in the years of hard study I 
have given to my chosen profession. 

During the last three years I have addressed over 5,000 
people, in teachers’ institutes, summer schools of methods, 
literary clubs, etc., and I find that everywhere the Delsarte 
System, when presented as a philosophy of expression, 
appeals to the common-sense of thinking people. I tind 
no trouble in commanding $25 an hour for my lectures, $5 
an hour for private lessons in Class, and $3 for single pupils; 
yet I worked for five years under the false methods of the 
old systems and accomplished almost nothing, showing 
that it is the system and not the woman that is gaining 
ground. gz/, CALIFORNIA. 


Did Delsarte Ever Visit America ? 


During my travels in New EnglandI have met a min- 
ister, who told me that when he was at Harvard Col- 
lege, he thinks in 1869, Thomas Hughes, author of “Tom 
Brown at Rugby,” visited the college, bringing with him 
a young member of Parliament to make his speeches for 
him, as Mr. Hughes could not address an audience at all, 
and in company with them was Delsarte of France. He 


said that Delsarte talked to the students for more than an 
hour, illustrating his talk, The minister said that the talk 
was one of the most interesting he had ever heard, and 
that the students were spellbound, as it was the first they 
had ever seen of the possibilities of the body to express 
sentiments. He said that Delsarte expressed with his face 
alone every sentiment that had ever been known or 
thought of, and used his eyebrows as only a Frenchman 
could use them. > He described Delsarte as a most splen- 
didly developed, graceful man, with high forehead, finely 
shaped head, smooth face excepting a moustache, and al- 
together a marvel of a man, most delightful to look at and 
hear. This may be of interest to your readers. 
DELSARTIAN. 


Miss Hollingshead as a Reader. 


Among the ‘‘Convention Notes” appearing in the August 
No. of the Vorce Macazinz is one to which I canin no 
degree give credence. It is so strongly at variance with 
critical opinions of eminent artists and the press, in the 
past and present, that I query if it is at all probable that 
one who never before received anything but fayorable 
criticism could have suddenly stood before the public to 
violate the theories of asystem which is so much a part of 
herself, and obedient only to the will, so perfectly mani- 
fested through her voice. I repeat again, I can in no de- 
gree give credence to suchastatement. Nor do I believe 
there is a pupil in any state in the East or West (and she 
has manyin both, the stage not excepted), who will be 
convinced at this late day that she has fallen short of 
demonstrating theory in her practice. Surely it could not 
strike the incomparable James E. Murdoch himself with 
greater incredulity than those with whom she is so well 
known as an artistand teacher. Irefer to the mention of 
Miss Lily Hollingshead. : 

As to the adaptation of the ‘“‘ Chariot Race,” which Miss 
Hollingshead read by the graceful permission of Gen. Lew 
Wallace, it won for her, during the season of ’91 at our 
Grand Opera House, a perfect ovation, and the unqualified 
approval of the press. Ciara E. Marcuerr. 


L£tlocution in the Adirondacks. 


It has struck me that you may be interested in a few 
words from the wilderness, from the depths of the 
Adirondack forest. I shall not attempt to tell you of the 
delights of camp-life, the joy of living with the beeches, 
birches, maple and elm, the hemlock, the spruce and the 
balsam, the freedom of life always out of doors, with the 
broad flowing river for our highway. Should I make the 
attempt I should fail, in my own eyes, for very poverty of 
language to express it all; and you, if perchance you have 
never lived this life, would laugh at me as mildly insane, 
and believe not one word I havesaid. What one has not ex- 
perienced, no description can make clear to him; and it is 
true of camp-life in the Adirondacks, at least, that he who 
has experienced it never finds adequate expression for his 
enjoyment. 

But the wild woods haye heard sounds thissummer that 
they never knew before; for here, yes, even here, thirty 
miles from a railroad, has been born and has flourished a 
real ‘school of expression.” Mrs. Edna Chaffee Noble, so 
well known in this line of work and of whomI saw such 
complimentary notices in the August issue of the Vorcr Ma- 
GAZINE, occupies a lodge not far from us amongst the same 
grand trees and on the same beautiful river. Thissummer 
that dear lady, having been besieged by those who refused 
to be comforted except as sie allowed them the privilege of 
following her to her retreat in these mountain fastnesses, 
opened her heart and her arms, and gathered them all un- 
der her own roof-tree. And there they have all lived together, 
the besieged and the besiegers, in mostperfect harmony. 
They have called it a school, but outsiders have found it the- 
atre, opera, concert hall, lecture room and cathedral com- 
bined. Here we have had the privilege of listening to lec- 
tures on Browning, Wordsworth, George Eliot, Dickens, 
Emerson and Lowell, illustrated by most delightful readings 
from each author. Here we have seen even Shakespearean 
plays, not mumbled in amateurish jargon, but represented 
upon a stage needing no green baize to represent grass nor 
painted canvas for trees; and have listened to the love- 
making of Orlandoand Rosalind ina real forest of Arden. 
Then upon a Sunday, mingled with the rustling of the 
leaves, which seems the very voice of God, we have heard 
the “good tidings” from lips sincere and devout. 


But it has not all beenserious, for one dark nightcamean , 


invitation to ‘‘Witch Hollow,” and with hearts not quite 
free from fluttering fear, we were conducted by a witch fly- 
ing upon her broomstick to the very haunts of the witches 
themselves. Here a roaring fire sent its flickering lights in 
amongst the dark shadows of the forest, lighting them 
only enough to reveal the deeper darkness around ; while 
boiling caldrons bubbled and seethed with strange mix- 
tures. Round and round the fire the witches circled, 
chanting their weird songs as they stirred the bubbling 
mass, and added : 


‘Byes of chipmunks, black and bright, 
Tongue of red squirrel killed by fright, 
Bones of campers bleached with age 
Exhumed at the ‘ Hermitage, ’ 

Hoof and horn of dappled deer 

Mix them with a maiden’s tear. 

All the things we put in here 

Help to make the mixture queer.” 


Later came a trip to the‘ Hermitage” mentioned in the 
above lines. Each guest, with a gleaming lantern, followed 
the guide straight into the deep forest. Straight, did I say ? 
Not so, but by curve and turn, through brush, over fallen 
trees, winding amongst the hills, deep into the heart of the 
wood. Can you see the long and tortuous line winding be- 
fore you amongst the dark shadows of the forest? It is 
truly a wonderful sight, and at the journey’s end comesan- 
other great roaring fire, lighting up a tiny log cabin. When 
the picturesque groups of men and maidens are disposed on 
mossy logs, or recline amongst the spreading roots of trees 


Ocroser, 1892. 


which nature seems to have fashioned into rustic chairs 
and benches, the picture is one long to be remembered, and 
one worthy an artist’s brush. But I believe no artist has 
ever attempted to paint the flickering firelight in the forest, 
and wisely, for surely he would be driven wild in the at- 
tempt to choose from the changing panorama one scene 
which he dared call the most beautiful or most character- 
istic of all these charming expressions on the face of the 
weird and dusky night. 

But I fear youare already in doubt as to my entire sanity, 
so I return to lazy lounging under the trees,and leave you 
to the dust and turmoil of the city, where I know you must 
sit envying us. JULIA ETTIE CRANE, 


Delsarte's Teachings. 


So far I have said nothing in regard to Mme. Géraldy’s 
visit to this country ; but I must say that lam surprised at 
the amount of comment it has called forth, and that there 
has been so much disappointment from her yisit. I do not 
know why we should have expected that Mme. Géraldy 
would have been an accomplished Delsartian, or a model of 
grace, or an exponent of expression because her father was. 
i think that we long ago learned that great men seldom 
have great sons and daughters, and that usually pupils or 
friends of artists can tell us more about these artists and 
their methods than their children can. 

I, tor one, was not surprised that Mme. Géraldy did not 
recognize anything of her father’s teachings in our Delsarte 
exercises. 1 have no idea that he taught physical exercises, 
any more than Liszt taught piano exercises. Itis hardly sup- 
posable that a student of music would go to such a master 
until his mechanical execution was perfect. If he did, he 
would not be received, but would be sent to some teacher 
who would prepare him for Liszt, So I have always sup- 
posed that those who went to Delsarte were actors or per- 


sons who knew something of the expression of the body — 


or who, at least, had educated their body so that 
they were ready touse such instructions as Delsarte 
could give them, thus not only perfecting their bodily ex- 
pression, but receiving new ideas to work upon. But when 
we come to present expression to the multitude, as we have 
in America, we find stiff and often deformed bodies and 
voices, ald we find it necessary to go back to five-finger ex- 
ercises and work up to the perfection of expression. Butit 
was Delsarte that first gave us the idea and created a neces- 
sity for this work, which is so manifold in good results. 

To me the mostimportant thing, and perhaps the only im- 
portant thing, connected with Mme. Géraldy’s visit was that 
she showed how much we had enlarged upon the subject 
and broadened it. We call it all Delsartian because he 
started upon this road, discovered this new country; but it 
would not be particularly complimentary to Delsarte to 
keep this idea as we found it, any more than it would be to 
Columbus to have left this country as he discovered-it. I 
believe and hope if Mme. Géraldy should again visit this 
country in ten years from now, she would see as little of 
the original Delsarte System in the systems of develo” 
ment, and culture, and expression that we shall then h# 
as the son or the daughter of Columbus (if he had. 
would find of the original continent of America could 
visit our coming Exposition at Chicago, re 

One of the greatest thoughts we.get from Delsarte is t. 
of the trinity of our being, and with that thought, w 


should have only one idea, the perfecting of this trinity. 


For many generations the mental part of our being has had 
its full share of attention; but it is only withina few years 
that such an ideaas body-culture and soul-culture has been 
recognized. If Delsarte taught only expression, he certain- 
ly recognized the importance of the culture and perfection 


of all parts of our being; and I believe we are carrying out ~ 


his ideas in trying to bring the physical and the moral on a 
plane equal with the mental, which has not been done be- 
fore. AsI travel through the country I am surprised to find 
such a large percentage of stooping girls, loose-jointed 
boys, and women with every ailment that flesh is heir to. 
I should as soon think of presenting a tract toa person 
dying of starvation as to try to interest them in expression 
of body, unless it were as an incentive to work. If, by 
showing them the beauty of this expression, I can impress 
them with the idea that it is possible to have an upright, 
healthy body, I think I have started them in the right 
direction; for this overworking of the mental and neglect of 
the physical is a serious matter. 

I claim to be a Delsarte teacher, when I teach at all, 
because I began by carrying out the method that he gave 
us, but out of that has grown a larger idea, and my desire, 
and what I work for and lecture on now, is perfection of 
body and soul, a healthy minded, cultivated soul,a healthy, 
graceful body that will express the sentiments of the soul, 
and a mind that will understand both and how to use them. 
The teachings of Delsarte gave me the first impulse and the 
instruments to work with; but if I can find in any system 
of physical or voice-cnlture anything that will help me 
and make the work easier, I shall use it. 

I hope the time will come when there will be no mor 
contention between the different denominations of Delr 
tians than there should be between church denominatio 
for the first should have only one idea, perfection of mau 
being, and the latter, salvation of this perfected being. 

Ipa K, Hrnps. 


Delsarte at the Conventions, 


I was greatly surprised when I read in the editorial of the. 


VoIcE MAGAZINE that ‘‘ Delsarte had received a black eye at 
the Philadelphia convention of physical culturists,”’ and I 
learn that in our own convention in New York, Mr. Steele 
MacKaye either ‘‘sulked in his tent,” or stood by with 
folded arms and saw the Delsarte banner trail in the dust! 
But Delsarte isnot dead. Nor are his principles irreconcil-— 
able with the best modern philosophic thought. The laugh 
will be on the other side if there shall be another opportu- 
nity to defend the modern interpretations of Delsarte. 
“He laughs best who laughs last.” In the meantime, where 
is the doughty warrior who makes his loud proclamation 
that he can defend the standard against all comers? 
Where is Mr. Steele MacKaye? ‘Moses TRUE Brown. 
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Fepruary, 1891. 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 


lbefter_idox. 


Comparison of Methods Needed. 


1t years ago—no, nor five—I could not have accomplished 

asmuch workin a termasIdonow, by any means. Ihave 
served a long and close apprenticeship, and only in that way 
learned what to do, as well as what not to try to do (and 
really I think that, in teaching, this latter point is quite, if 
not more, important than the first) and how to do it, 

My work is never the same, precisely, two terms in suc- 
cession, and Isomehow manage to accomplish more each 
year. Moreover, “ tho’ Isay it as oughtn’t,” Iam sure the 
results improve. For ten years I have been in the same 
school, dealing with the same grade of pupils. My present 
methods are the results of these long years of struggle and 
experiment. I have now 13 classes of pupils averaging 16 
years of age,and three graduating classes. 

Have you any means of knowing how many of your sub- 
scribers represent public school work? There must be 
many, and would it not be profitable to ‘‘all hands round” 
to compare notes on their methods? I could think of 
nothing that would gratify me, personally, more than just 
such articles. Live teachers ought to have agreat many ori- 
ginal ideas to give each other, and be glad of the opportu- 
nity for giving. 

BROOKLYN. 


Teaching English to Foreigners. 


I wanted to know if it were not possible for me to teach 
English to one who did not speak English, and whose own 
language I did not understand. I had an opportunity to try 
with a Spanish gentleman, and with six hours’ instruction, 
in what equalled six daily lessons, he could tell the time all 
around the face of a watch, the silver coins of U. 8. money, 
touch some forty articles at the sound of their English name, 
and during the fifth hour read the first seventeen lines of 
Hamlet’s ‘Soliloquy on Life and Death.” He had studied 
several pages of Ollendorf’s Method, and could tell the 
meaning, but could not pronounce the words. The sound 
of th does not occur in Spanish. I taught him how to make 
the English sounds by pointing to the position of the organs 
of speech while uttering sounds, and letting him look 
through my mouth at the side of the face. I thought the 
experiment a success. What do you think of it? 

VERITAS. 


Instruction from Beginners. 


I excited considerable disgust, apparently, by declining to 
allow one of my pupils to give me lessons in Spanish—a girl 
of 16, who had herse/f been studying the language only two 
weeks! Her mother also suggested that she should give 
me lessons in instrumental music. She has never had a 
music pupil, and when I politely replied that that would not 
be in harmony with my theory, that only the very best and 
experienced teachers should be allowed to teach beginners, 
and I had never taken a lesson in instrumental music, you 
should have heard the tone of the mother’s answer, when 
she said she ‘‘ knew her daughter was able to teach music 
just as far as she had been, as well as anybody.” 

TEACHER. 


A Reply to ‘* Ten Years.” 


Will you permit an old pupil of Prof. Frobisher’s to reply 
to the article entitled ‘‘Ten Years,” or that portion of it re- 
lating to ‘‘ Frobisher’s College?” Lattended regularly from 
its opening in 2ist St., May, 1879, until the Professor’s 
death, March 18, 1884, in 14th St., having no interests 
save to perfect myself in elocution, and to become familiar 
with authors that only enforced study and research can 
accomplish. 

“Ten Years,” in the April, 1890, No., informs us that 
Prof. Frobisher’s connection with the schools of acting 
in New York, was at an end when he moved from 
2ist St. He frequently, in the presence of the class, 
expressed dissatisfaction with the cramped quarters 
in 2ist St., as insufficient for the requirements of his 
pupils; and in May, 1881, secured a spacious hall in 14th 
St., where he taught until his death. ‘he old pupils were 
delighted at the superior accommodations, the classes were 
well attended, the receptions crowded, numbers being un- 
able to gain admission. 

Of well-known pupils in 14th St., that crowds have listened 
to with delight and benefit, may be mentioned: Settie 
Blume, Minnie Seligman. Minnie Gale, who played with 
Booth and Barrett for several seasons, Sara Goldberg, known 
to the public as Sara Neville, and who played as leading lady 
with Frederick Warde, Fanny Gillette, who was leading lady 
with Robert Mantell during one season and subsequently 
with Louis James in Shakespearean parts (she never had any 
connection with the college until she went to 14th St., where 
she studied and graduated), Georgine Flagg, who played at 
Daly’s, Louise Miildener, and others whose names at the 
present time cannotbe recalled. Also at 14th St., a class of 
clergymen attended regularly, The Rey. Dr. Edward O. 
Flagg, whose elocution has always been much admired, and 
who has been called the first reader of the service in the 

“Episcopal Church, considered Prof. Frobisher without a peer 
in the city as a teacher of elocution. So impressed was he 
with the Professor’s method, and the proficiency of the 
pupils, that he regularly attended the college in 14th St., 
always gaining valuable suggestions that materially assisted 
him in oratory. 

Of private well-known pupils at the 14th St. college, were 
Mrs. John Allen, Mrs. Hamilton Higgins, Miss S. F’. Clark, 
of Yonkers, the latter a successful teacher, and all fre- 
quently heard in private entertainments. 

In ‘‘ Ten Years,’ we read that Mr. Frobisher ‘‘ was con- 
scientious, but he was not scientific.’’ His text-book, ‘‘ Voice 
and Action,” is founded upon the principles laid down in 
Dr. Rush’s ‘‘Philosophy of the Human Voice,” which has 
been pronounced the most comprehensive and scientific 
work ever produced on the voice—the writing of it occupy- 
ing nearly five years, nota hasty catching up of senseless 
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ideas and unconnected details, but each part treated falls 
naturally into order, unity and beauty. 

Again, referring to ‘‘Ten Years,” we are informed that 
Prof. Frobisher ‘‘had for his birthright a wonderfully flexi- 
ble voice.” It was the result of years of practice, upon the 
very principles inculcated in that work. No pupil under his 
training ever experienced greater difliculties or obstacles to 
overcome by intense application than did the Professor in 
his early efforts. He possessed the rare gift of transmitting 
to his pupils his own enthusiasm. He caught the energy 
and grandeur that filled the soul of the author, In epicand 
dramatic reading he excelled. He taught the mechanism of 
the voice—the expression, melody, time, intonation and 
rhythm of speech, the accent, emphasis, stress in interroga- 
tive sentences. Conscientious, generous, yes! We realized 
when we heard of his death, that we had neither sufficient 
knowledge nor adequate appreciation of the man to whom 
we as pupils owed so much. Faithful as a guide and 
teacher, generous and helpful in adversity, we may well re- 
member him with gratitude and pride. 


Delsarte Terms. 


Prof. Moses True Brown, of Boston, kindly attempts to 
set me right in the matter of my answer to a communica- 
tion published in the November number of this magazine. 
I shall say but a few words in reply. 

I knew quite as well as my critic that ‘‘A. A.” had been 
taught a great deal of nonsense; but, and I hope my read- 
ers will kindly bear this in mind, I tried to explain his diffi- 
culties by the use of the only nomenclature with which he 
was familiar. To set him right on matters of terminology, 
would have necessitated giving him a half-dozen lessons or 
so, which I did not feel called upon todo. My object was 
to show this evivently sincere and earnest student how to 
taake the best use of such knowledge as he already pos- 
sessed. I do not flatter myself that I succeeded fully; I 
trust I succeeded in some measure. 

Prof. Brown will, lhope, pardon me for saying in the 
same kindly spirit that prompted his communication, that 
his notions of Delsarte’s teachings are so hazy that any at- 
tempt at a rational discussion of them with him is impossi- 
ble. As for his pet word *' emotive” as a substitute for 
“moral,” a few minutes devoted to his Latin dictionary will 
show him that the latter isby far the broader and more 
satisfactory word. Practically, however, the matter is not 
worth two lines of discussion. I myself do not use in my 
teaching the word ‘‘moral” in a technical sense ten timesa 
year, having a much better word, as I think. 

No one regrets more than I, that so little of Delsarte’s 
teaching, and of the really profitable additions of his suc- 
cessors is accessible to the reading public _1 hope the time 
will soon come when our greatest authority on the subject 
will give to the world something like a complete view of 
what has come to be known as the Delsarte system. An 
altogether undue value has been placed upon the merely 
theoretical side of this work, however, as if theories ever 
made an artist! Teachers jealously guard whatever they 
know of it, while every scrap of theory, right or wrong, that 
has found its way into print or leaked out of students’ note- 
books, has been voraciously gobbled up by the uninitiated. 
The result is that people like ‘A. A.,”’ his teacher,and Prof. 
Brown, are all suffering from mental indigestion of confused 
masses of half-explained terms, wrong conceptions, and hit- 
or-miss theories. 

As for me, I, poor innocent, well-meaning individual, who 
never, tomy knowledge, used the term ‘*normo-normal,” 
or its kindred atrocities in the whole course of my teaching, 
am made a scapegoat for the sins of all my fellow-igno- 
ramuses! Nevertheless, if some forlorn, but really earnest 
brother (or sister) should ask me to explain a problem in ex- 
pression from the standpoint of my pet abomination, the 
“Rush Philosophy,” I would try to do so to the best of 
my ability, even at the risk of being thought to be a con- 
vert. 


A. H. PR. 


F. TownsEND SOUTHWICK. 


For Werner's Voice Magazine. 


READERS AND SINGERS. 


A COMPLIMENTARY testimonial was tendered to Walter 
M. Leman, the octogenarian actor, at San Francisco, 
Decemberl. Mrs. Frances B. Edgerton was the organizer of 
the entertainment, and she gathered around her a corps of 
able assistants, including Harrison Millard and daughter, 
and Mrs. Louise Humphrey Smith. The program opened 
with Byron’s ‘‘Apostr.phe to the Ocean,” recited by Mr. 
Leman himself, followed by the recitation, with song, of 
‘“Magdelena, or the Spanish Duel,” a scene from ‘‘The 
Love Chase,” with Mrs. Smith as Widow Grene, and Mr. 
Leman as Sir Wiliam Fondlove. The parts were inimitably 
rendered. Mr. Millard sang Faure’s ‘‘Les Rameaux,” and 
Mrs. Edgerton gave a scene from “Henry V.,’’ and ‘‘ Mask 
and Domino,” being warmly applauded. Miss Millard then 
sang Venzano’s ‘“‘Andante and Valse,’’ followed by the 
famous scene from ‘‘ School for Scandal,” with Mrs. Edger- 
ton and Mr. Leman as actors. Mr. and Miss Millard gave 
Lucatoni’s duet, ‘‘La Reconciliation,” and the evening 
closed with the recitation, ‘‘ Peace,” by Mr. Leman. The 
entertainment reflected great credit on Mrs Edgerton and 
all who took part.—Since writing this notice, news comes of 
Mr. Leman's death, but no particulars have been received. 
* OK 


* 

The Boston School of Oratory opens its second term of 
fourteen weeks on Jan. 5,181. This school is in the eight- 
eenth year of its successful career, and numbers among its 
principals three men who have been powers in the elcecu- 
tionary world, viz.: Lewis B. Monroe, Robert R. Raymond, 
and Moses True Brown, now in his seventh year as princi- 
pal. The school has had a steady growth in numbers, and 
in the quality both intellectually and socially of its pupils. 
During the Christmas vacation, Prof. Brown took his annual 
reading-tour. He gives Dickens's ‘‘Christmas Carol” so well 
that for twelve successive years it has been made part of his 
program at the Y. M, C. Union, Boston, 


Mr. Herve D. Wilkins has begun his eleventh series of in- 
strumental recitals in Rochester. The first concert was 
enthusiastically received by a large audience, 

* 


* 

Mr. H. M. Soper’s work in Chicago has increased so that it 
is t ecessary for the school to have larger rooms. He will, 
therefore, early in January, move into the Athenmum’s new 
building. In the reception room will be a large elocution- 
ary reference library for the pupils’ use, which he intends 
to make one of the most complete libraries on this subject 
to be found anywhere. The idea is an excellent one, and 
might be followed by all schools teaching elocution with 
advantage. e 

* 


Mr J. £E. Cable, of Flint Wormal Coliege. gave a recital 
Dec. 12. He was assisted by vocal and instrumental talent, 
aud the proceeds were for the benefit of the college library. 
Mr. Cable recited one of the Spoopendyke papers, ‘‘The 
Death Bridge of the Tay,” ‘‘The Debating Society,” and an 
original arrangement of eos Megone.” 

* 


* 

A course of eight lectures on the ‘‘ Psychology of Music” 
is being given by Mr. Benjamin I. Gilman, in Brooklyn The 
topics and dates are: Jan. 16, ‘Pitch ;’”’ Jan. 21, ‘‘ Timbre ;” 
Jan. 28, ‘‘Interval;” Feb. 4, “Scale ;” Feb, 11, ‘t Tonality ;” 
Feb. 18, ‘‘ Measure ;” Feb. 26, “‘ Harmony ;” March 4, ‘‘ Ex- 
p” /ssion.” 

y * OX 

bne Schubert Vocal Society, of Newark, Mr, Louis A. Rus- 
sell, Director, gave the most successful concert yet pre- 
sented to the public by this organization. The principal 
attraction was the oratorio, ‘‘ The Messiah,” and the verdict 
was pronounced that it was the best rendition ever given to 
Handel’s work in Newark. The orchestral accompaniment 
was that arranged by Franz, which is much more elaborate 
than the original orchestration. The society did vastly bet- 
ter work than the soloists engaged for the occasion, and 
great credit is due to Mr. Russell for the splendid manner 
in which he handled the Society. The program was opened 
by the overture ‘Coriolanus,” and the other number was 
Gernsheim’s male chorus, ‘* The Battle of Salamis,” sung by 
the gentlemen of the society with genuine feeling. 

* OK 


Mr. E. W. Good was the director of a concert given at 
Holton, Kan, Dec. 19. The program included eighteen 
numbers, and was artistically rendered. Mr. Good sang in 
a quartet, a trio, and gave one solo. Some of the vocal se- 
lections were: Palmer’s anthem, ‘‘Daughter of Zion;” 
Thompson’s quartet, ‘‘ Friendship, Love and Song;” Giffe’s 
quintet, ‘‘ Soldier’s Chorus;” Geibel’s duet, ‘“‘On the Moonlit 
Stream ;” Beethoven’s glee, *‘ Hear those Soothing Sounds;” 
White’s quartet, ‘Old Farmer John ;’”’ Campana’s duet, ‘‘I 
Live and Love Thee ;’’ Mendelssohn’s glee, ‘‘Song of the 
Lark ;” Straub’s trio, ‘‘Brook by the Hillside ;’’ Baker’s 
duet, “The Curfew Bell;” Pinsuti’s quartet, ‘Spring Song ;” 
Rigihni’s chorus, ‘‘ The Lord is Great.” 

OE 


* 

Mrs. Ogden Crane is a native-born American, whose suc- 
cess as a vocalist and teacher of singing is tnoroughly es- 
tablished. She received her musical education under Signor 
Barili and William Courtney, studying ten years with these 
teachers. Her voiceis a dramatic soprano of nearly three 
octaves. In addition to her private work as teacher, con- 
cert and church singer, she is a member of the Mundell 
Sisters Quartet, and accompanied her sisters on their recent 
trip through the South. Asa help to her pupils, she gives 
monthly musicaies at her studios in New York and Brook- 
lyn. Her concert repertoire includes “ Selva Opaca,” from 
‘‘ William Tell,’”’ Pease’s ‘‘Oh, my Maid is Fairer Still,” and 
Arne’s ‘‘Soldiers Tired of War’s Alarms.” 

* 


* 

Miss Caroline Le Row is one of the busiest teachers of our 
acquaintance. Since starting her teachers’ class in Wil- 
liamsburgh, Brooklyn, a petition signed by nearly a hun- 
dred more teachers has been sent to the Committee on 
Studies, asking that an additional class be formed in another 
part of the city. This has been done, and two afternoonsa 
week are now devoted to fhst poe 


* 

Mr. Richard Zeckwer, of Philadelphia, was quite badly 
burned while extinguishing a small fire at his home re- 
cently. His right hand is specially injured. 

* 


* 

At an entertainment recently given by some of the faculty 
of the Wesleyan Female Institute, Mr. J. Dudley Todd was 
warmly received both as singer and as elocutionist. The 
first number was Mozart’s trio, ‘‘O Guard all Bounteous 
Heaven,” Mr. Todd taking the male part. He also recited a 
scene from the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” winning an encore. 
A newspaper notice says: ‘‘His interpretation of Shakes- 
peare was very fine. His success lay in his freedom from 
the exaggerated, ranting style so much in vogue among elo- 
cutionists.” Other numbers were: ‘‘Jewel Song,” from 
« Faust,” ‘Last Rose of Summer,” duet, ‘‘ Quis est Homo,’ 
from the “Stabat Mater,’ and a vocal solo, Herbert's 
“ Confession.” Tas 


The Christmas music at the Methodist Church of Abing- 
don, Va., under the direction of Prof. A. L. Manchester, was 
a treat to all who were fortunate enough to hear it. The 
soprano solos were rendered by Mrs. Manchester, and the 
chorus numbered twelve voices. The order of music was: 
Organ prelude; Farrant’s ‘‘Gloria Patri;’’ hymn, ‘‘ Christ- 
mas ;” soprano solo, Faure’s “ Sancta Maria;’’ old chant, 
‘Gloria in Excelsis;” Tours’s ‘‘Te Deum in F;’’ hymn, 
‘* Antioch ;” bass solo and chorus, Morgan’s “Hark! the 
Herald Angels Sing;”’ “Old Hundred ;” organ postlude. 
Prof. Manchester also has charge of the music at the college 
in Abingdon. 

wis 

Mr. W. Walter D’Enyer directed the production of Saint- 
Saens’s ‘‘ Noel,” at the Brick Church, Rochester, January 4. 
‘Lhe regular choir sang. Mr. D’Enyer is one of the vice- 
presidents of the N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Association, 
and through his energy has secured many new members. 
He is director of a large and flourishing boy-choir, 
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The Memphis School of Fine Arts, with an exceptionally 
good faculty, each one of whom is a specialist, opened its 
third term February 2. It gives instruction in art, elocu- 
tion and music. Mrs. Margaret Wilshire has charge of the 
elocution department, and applies the Delsarte philosophy 
of expression to her work. All branches of her specialty 
are treated, with a special teachers’ class once a week. 


= 

The ladies of New Haven, Conn., are preparing Sopho- 
cles's ‘‘ Antigone,” for production early in March. The 
greatest care is being taken to have the costumes, music and 
scenery accurate, and the drilling is under the cuarge of 
Frauklin H. Sargent and Miss Anna Warren Story, both of 
New York. Miss Story gives private instruction to all mem- 
bers of the cast who desire it,and Mr. Sargent superintends 
the production as a whole. Heretofore, performances in 
which the masculine roles were taken by women have been 
before female audiences only, but in this instance the public 
generally is invited. Much interest is manifested in ‘ Antig- 
one,” both in and outside of New Haven. 

* * 


* 

Mrs. Sarah Higham, elocutionist and pupil of Mrs. Belle 
M. Locke, of New Hampshire, gave, wit! her pupils, an en- 
tertainment under the auspices of Kuth Lodge, D. of R., on 
Thanksgiving night. She recited two selections in excel- 
lent style, ‘‘‘The Whistling Regiment” and ‘‘Aunt Melissy 
on Boys.” Other recitations were: ‘‘The Clown’s Baby ;” 
“Guilty or not Guilty;”’ ‘‘Aunt Jeniima’s Courtship ;” 
“Pritz;” “Tribulations of Biddy Malvne;” ‘Tim, the 
Wharf Rat ;” *‘ Her Letter.” Music was interspersed during 
the evening. 

* * 
* 

Mme. Sarah de Lande, who has been for the past ten years 
conn:cted with many of the leading schools of New York 
and vicinity, has resumed her classes in Brooklyn Heights 
Seminary, after an absence of two years, having taught there 
for tive years. She also has charge of the vocal music at Rye 
Seminary. 

* ok 
* 

The pupils of the Milwaukee School of Elocution gave an 
entertainment under the direction of Miss Adelaide V. Gib- 
bons, December 9. An excellent program was arranged, 
comprising many new features. After a music selection, 
the “ Doll Drill,” with six little girls, was given, followed 
by the recitation in costume of ‘‘ Perdita,”’ a charming clas- 
sic study. ‘‘ The Artist’s Model,” with music, was interpre- 
ted by Miss Gibbons and a pupil delightfully. The program 
was enlivened by a bit uf humor in the rec.tal of ‘* Colum- 
bia Crum,’’ followed by a series of statue-poses. The fea- 
ture of the evening was the Greek play by Mrs. M. A. Lips- 
comb, ‘‘Ladies of Athens,” with the parts taken by Miss 
Gibbons and seven pupils. The text has an antique flavor 
that is very pleasing, and the flowing robes of the actors 
added to the beauty of the scene. Miss Gibbons is to be 
congratulated upon the excellence of the program, and her 
evident desire to get out of the ruts into which so many 


programs have fallen. 
* * 


* 

Prof. Henry Frink, professor of oratory at Amherst col- 
lege, has already chosen and begun drilling the men for 
competition for the Lester Prize in Junior Oratory. The 
contest will take place abvut the middle of May. Ten men 
have been selected, with four substitutes. Prof. Frink has 
just published an ad@ress commemorative of Richard Henry 
Mather. . 
* a7 

Mr. Townsend H. Fellows, of Albany, who has been sing- 
ing in Milwaukee recently, is thus praised by a local paper of 
that city: ‘‘ Mr. Fellows sang from Handel s ‘ Messiah,’ that 
celebrated and pretentious aria, ‘Why do the Heathen,’ ina 
highly artistic manner, suowing deep study and a thorough 
understanding of the text, receiving great applause.” Mr. 
Fellows is a pupil of the late John Parkhurst, whose vocal 
method was among the best that we know of. ‘This teaching 
was supplemented by a course of study in Europe, making 
Mr. Fellows a well-equipped singer. 


2k 

The recent reading given by Miss Laura Sedgwick Collins, 
in New Haven, was sv pleasing to her audience that efforts 
are being made to secure her in the unique play written for 
her by Charles Barnard, entitled ‘‘Sarah Tarbox, M.A.” 
In tbis play all the characters are assumed by Miss Collins, 
who does yery clever work. 

x * 


We regret to announce the death, on August 20th last, of 
Miss Clementine Bannkratz,at her summer cottage at Sylvan 
Glen. She had studied Delsarte with Mrs. Thompson, and 
intended to teach the system. She was young and enthu- 
siastic, with apparently a splendid physique, points that 
make her sudden death all the more to be regretted. 

¥e 
* 

The excellence of Mr. W. N. Burritt’s vocal teaching is 
shown in the praise awarded the singing of two of his pupils 
in Italy recently. The Italian press is conservative, hence 
their criticisms have weight. After commenting upon their 
excellent pronunciation and the compass and quality of the 
voices, the article closes with: ‘‘Itis the first time I have 
heard Americans whose singing so touched my heart, and 
who sang with such perfection of art.” The two ladies are 
spending several months in study with Signor Vannini, one 
of Mr. Burritt’s old teachers. 


Miss Julia O. Long and pupils gave a recital of Handel’s 
music, consisting of selections from the ‘‘ Messiah,” at West 
New Brighton, December 30. Miss Long sang the closing 
solo, ‘‘ Rejoice Greatly, O Daughter of Zion,” in splendid 
style, the richness of her voice not being impaired by her 
teaching. She teaches the Cappiani method. Other num- 
bers were: ‘‘Comfort ye, my People,” ‘‘Every Valley Shall 
be Exalted,” ‘‘And He Shall Purify the Huse of Levi,” 
“There were Shepherds,” “‘Come unto Him all ye that 
Labor,” ‘‘He was Despised,”’ ‘‘I Know that my Redeemer 
Liveth,”’ ‘‘Since by Man came Death,” ‘‘ Glory be to: God in 
the Highest,” ‘‘ Hallelujah ; for the Lord God Omnipotent 
Reigneth.” i: F 


At the 37th annual meeting of the New Jersey State Teach- 
ers’ Association, held Decewber 29th, Miss Caroline McGuire 
discussed physical exercise. Among other things she said: 
«the mind influences the body; but justis surely the body 
reacts on the mind. Exercises should be suited to the 
reom, but should not be neglected for want of proper facil- 
ities. Apparatus may be desirable, but itis not absolutely 
essential. Great strength is not the aim of school exercises. 
Self-control and the free use of the various members of the 
body are more desirable.” The talk was followed by a class 
exercise led by Miss McGuire, and accompanied by music. 

* x 


At the New Year entertainment of the Philadelphia Y. M. 
C. A., Mme. El. de Louie assisted in a novel and artistic pro- 
gram. She gave descriptive readings of classical Roman 
subjects, illustrated by pictnres thrown on ascreen. The 
views, their presentation and the readings were pronounced 
a great success. The climax was reached, when, after a 
vivid representation of the cruel practices that were so 
common in the Coliseum, the Stars and Stripes were thrown 
on the sereen, and Mme. de Louie paid a beautiful tribute 
to the flag. 
: * ae 

A Delsarte entertainment was given by Miss Abbie Birdsall 
and pupils at Chickering Hall, Chicago, December 18. The 
first recitation was ‘‘ Molly,” a charming picture of a young 
girl, and well done by the reciter. This was followed by the 
“Doll Drill,” **sthetic Gymnastics,” ‘‘The Minuet,” in 
costume, ‘Poses Plastiques, ’ including the ‘‘ Dance of the 
Muses,” and the ‘‘Chain Dance,” by nine young ladies, in 
Greek costume. Miss Birdsall recited ‘‘ The shadow of a 
Song,” with musical accompaniment, which proved one of 
the hits of the evening. Violin, guitar and piano solos filled 
the program. 

* ne 

When this magazine was started, thirteen years ago, one 
of its first and warmest supporters was Dr. A. Van der Veer, 
of Albany. We are proud to say that he is still a supporter 
of our work. Dr. Van der Veer is one of the leading surgeons 
of this country, and is at the ‘head of the Albany Medical 
College. His name stands for all that is noblest in the med- 
ical profession. He is in full vigor, and should be spared 
many years to the profession = adorns. 

* 


* 

Miss M. Susan Morris has accepted an engagement to sing 

at the French Church, Philadelphia, on Sunday afternoons. 
* OF 


* 

On December 23d, a delightful musical and elocutionary 
entertainment was given in the music hall of St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, ‘Texas. Some of the recitations were: ‘‘ Music on the 
Rappahanneck,” with musical accompaniment; ‘ Daisy’s 
Faith;” “The Doom of Claudius and Cynthia;”’ ‘‘ Aux Ital- 
iens,” and ‘‘Ginevra.” Theprogram closed with ‘A Dream 
of Greece,” by ten pupils. They were clad in Grecian 
gowns, and presented the tableaux and text of the play with 
enthusiasm. Texas girlsseem enthused over Delsarte work, 
and fully repay their live, energetic teacher, Miss Blanche 
Hudson. 

& * 
* 

Mr. J. H.*Ruebush has charge of the vocal and instru- 
mental music at Shenandoah Institute, Va. His work is both 
private and in classes, and is successful. 

x 


* 

Mrs. R. A. Parker, a graduate of the Boston Schooi of Ora- 
tory, is teaching in the St, John Schoolof Music and Elocu- 
tion, as well as doing outside reading. At the close of the 
fall term, December 17, a recital was given. The program 
was headed with this quotation froni Shakespeare: ‘‘ Piece 
out our imperfections with your thoughts.” From the 


many good things it contained, the following are selected: - 


Recitations : “‘That old Sweetheart of Mine;” ‘Teddy 
O’Rourke;” ‘* Country sleighing,” with musical accompani- 
ment; ‘The Railroad Crossing;” ‘‘ Pickett’s Nell;” ‘“ Lau- 
reame, the Marble Dream.” The vocal selections were: 
Vivian’s ‘‘Market Day;'’ strelezki’s ‘‘ Wooing;” Concone’s 
« Waking of the Birds;’’ Brevagni’s ‘Flower Girl;” Bohm’s 
‘ Still as the Night;” Hitchen’s ‘‘ Evening Song;” “A Bird 
was Singing.” The evening ended with a pantomimic sketch 
ranging from “ Expectation’’ to *‘ Farewell.” Mrs. Parker’s 
recital of “‘Laureame’’ was charming. 
* 
* 

Mr. William Miles, formerly of Ada, Ohio, is now princi- 
pal of the music department at Taylor University, Indiana, 
and also teacher of yvoice-culture at the Conservatory of 


Music, in the same city. 
xox 


* 

The elocution class of Napa College, California, Miss Emily 
Curtis, teacher, gave a recital in the college chapel, Decem- 
ber 16. The program was prefaced by a few remarks by 
Miss Curtis, saying that the recital was not an exhibition, 
but for the purpose of criticism. Then came a wand drill, 
and the following recitations: ‘‘The Miser;” ‘Jane Con- 
quest;” ‘The Spinning-Wheel Song;” “Aunty Doleful’s 


Visit;’’ ‘After the Battie;’ ‘‘The Common Chord;” scene 


from ‘‘Julius Cesar;” “ Molly;” closing with the farce, 
‘The Two Roses.” : 
ta 

The Christmas entertainment by the pupils of the West- 
ern Female High ~chool, Baltimore, was fully up to the high 
standard set by their teacher, Miss sara Rice. Miss.Rice’s 
name is synonymous with all that is artistic and high-toned 
in school work. She had prepared the follvwing program : 
‘« Jarl Sigurd’s Christmas Eve ;” a play, ‘‘The Peak Sisters ;” 
“The Speakin’ Ghost;’’ a dialogue, ‘‘The Spirit of 1976;” 
“Cho-che-bang and Chi-chil-bloo;” ‘‘Come Here;”’ a drama- 
tization of ‘‘The Princess;”* *‘The Ruzgles’s Dinner Party;” 
a play, ‘‘ The Hue and Cry after Cupid;” ‘‘Pippa’s Holiday.” 

* OX ‘ 
* 

Miss Stella King, of New York, has, besides retaining all 
her former work, begun the new year with three new classes 
for the study of Browning. Her subject is so skilfully han- 
dled that, while instructing, she stimulates the class to think 
for themselves, bringing out all their knowledge, instead of 
allowing it to lie buried while she pours in more facts. 


We were favored by a visit from Mme. Octavia Hensel, in 
January. This brilliant woman, formerly instructor at the 
Austrian Imperial Court, has been spending the holidays in 
New York, studying and gathering points from the various 
entertainments. ‘‘Mme Cappiani is the best vocal teacher in 
the world,” she exclaimed enthusiastically while telling of 
her stay here. ‘‘ After Lheard her give one lesson, I begged 
her to give me instruction, for I fe t my teaching would be 
incomplete without it.” Mme. Hensel has studied with the 
most famous teachers in tis country and in Europe, and 
her compliment to Mme. Cappiani is a valuable one. Mme. 
Hensel has a conservatory of her own in Kentucky. 

eae 


* 

The Shakespeare Night of the Albany Press Club occurred 
on January 10, when the following program, prepared by 
the comm ttee on Shakespeare, was presented: Prologue ; 
essay, ‘‘The Hidden Meaning of the Sonnets ;” solo from 
‘« Midsummer Night’s Dream ;”' essay, ‘* Shakespeare in Al- 
bany;”? recitation, ‘‘Wolsey’s Farewell;” ‘‘Palstaff;” 
“Shakespearean Songs ;’’ dialogue, the ‘Quarrel Scene,” 
from ‘‘ Julius Cesar ;” ‘‘ Thoughts on Shakespeare ;” essay, 
‘‘Hamlet ;” reading, selection from ‘‘ Venus and Adonis ;” 
“« Shakespeare’s Women ;” essay, ‘‘ The Harm the Stage has 
done to Shakespeare ;” ‘‘On Hamlet's Soliloquy ;” “As the 
Curtain Drops.” The motto for the menu was: ‘‘A joint of 
mutton and any pretty little tiny kickshaws, tell William, 
cook” Special mention should be made of the recitations 
“ Wolsey’s Farewell,” by Mr, T. J. Lanahan, and “ Venus and 
Adonis,’ by Prof. W. ). Goewey. The program reflected 
great credit on the committee, prominent among whom was 
Mr. H. P. Phelps, the eminent Shakespearean critic and 
author of ‘‘Players of a Century’ and ‘‘The Stage History 
of Hamlet.” 


* * 


* 

We regret to say that the eminent musican and composer, 
Mr. Calixa Lavallée, has been seriously ill for some time 
with consumption of the throat, As the impartial aud ener- 
getic president of the M. T. N. A., Mr. Lavallee won golden 
opinions; while as a performer, teacher, writer and com- 
poser, he ranks among the very first in this country. He is 
a Ounadian by birth, but has achieved his success in the 
city of his adoption, Boston. We hope for his full and 
speedy recovery. 

Later.—Since the foregoing was written the secretary of 
the Music Teachers’ National Association has issued a cir- 
cular-letter saying that he has received letters from Boston 
“containing the information that our friend and hearty co- 
worker is in great need of assistance, «nd that such aid 
must come very soonif it is to cheer and benefit him while 
living.” We trust that this appeal will not be in vain. Ad- 
dress, H. 8. Perkins, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 

*O* 
* 

Miss Gertrude McMillan, who is at the head of the elocu- 
tion department of Blackburn University, assisted in an elo- 
cutionary and musical entertainment given December 18. 
She read ‘‘ Aux Italiens,” ‘‘Towm’s Little Star,” ‘‘ Battle of 
Ivry,” ‘The Ruggles’s Dinner Party,” and took part in 
‘«The Minuet,” danced by twelve young ladies and gentle- 
men. It was prettier than any picture, for it was alive. 
Miss McMillau’s recitations made a favorable impression. 
Though this is her first year as a teacher, she is doing good 
work ; and that it is appreciated, is shown by a number of 
flattering offers extended to her from other schools. ‘ihe 
University is a coéducational school, and her work is entirely 
private. 

Be 

Mrs. Minne W. Gates is the teacher of elocution and phys- 
ical culture in the Iowa Conservatory of Music, and Mr. W. 
Francis Gates directs the voice and theory departments. 
We shall soon publish an article by Mr. Gates on ‘* The Evo- 
lution of the Pianoforte.” Heis the compiler of ‘‘Musical 
Mosaics,” a unique volume, said to be the first book in the 
English language to collect and present the best sayings of 
the greatest authors on ea topics. 

we 


* 
Mr. B. T. Hammond, of Worcester, gave five interesting 
recitals with his pupils in December. The voices, although 
differing greatly in natural excellence, were well trained 
and the best points of each singer were brought out to the 
best advantage. Mr. Hammond himself played the accom- 
paniments, thus giving the singers a feeling of confidence 
so necessary to good results. A feature of the recitals was 
the number of songs sung in English. The programs were 
made up of such excellent material that they are given com- 
ple:e elsewhere. Mr. Hammond is to be congratulated upon 
his success. 
* re 
Prof. Virgil A. Pinkley, of Cincinnati; met with a cordial 
welcome at the Pacific Grove Chautauqua Assembly, where 
he read last summer. His five readings ineluded a large 
number of miscellaneous selections, ‘‘An Hour with James 
Whitcomb Riley,” and an original arrangement of ‘‘Hazel 
Kirke.” Since his return, his time has been fully occupied 
with teaching. At the first public meeting of the American 
branch of the Society of Science, Letters and Art, Dr. Cutter 
made mention of Prof. Pinkley’s book as being most excel- 
lent and quoted from it. ae 
Miss Annie Haydn Waetistar,” of Mass., began aseries of six 
lectures on Voice and Manner, on November 11. The last 
one will be given February 27, subject, ‘‘The Queen of the 
Home,” at which an ideal home entertainment, consisting of 
home ballads and readings, will form part of the program. 
Miss Webster also gives instruction in voice-culture accord- 
ing to the over-tone method. We shall shortly publish an 
article by her on dress-reform, in which she is much in- 
terested. Her own dress is based on Greek principles, and 
is the result of much exvenimen. 
* 


* 

The pupils of Mr. H. B. Waite, of Mass., gave two song re- 
citals January 8 and 9. Nearly fifty singers participated, 
the entire number of Mr. Waite’s pupils being nearly ninety. 
He is himself a pupil of George Henscheland E. J. Myer, 
and has formed among his pupils a Henschel quartet and a 
Myer quartet. Alarge 1umber of his pupils are holding 
church positions. We give elsewhere the programs of the 
two recitals, knowing that they will be an inspiration to 
other teachers. 
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GEORGE LANSING RAYMOND. 


EORGE LANSING RAYMOND, L. H. D., Professor of 
a Oratory and #sthetic Criticism at Princeton College, is 
aman who, by his sterling ability and his valuable contribu- 
tions to elocutionary and general literature, has won a place 
second to none in his profession. A graduate of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Williams College, Princeton Theological 
Seminary, and a student for several years abroad, he was 
called, in 1874, to the chair of Rhetoric and English Literature 
at Williams College. His work received immediate recogni- 
tion, and to him is due the honor of introducing the study of 
elocution into a leading institution, and of placing it upon a 
firm and respected foundation. After 
eighteen months’ work in this direction, 
he was made professor of oratory, and 
granted a years leave of absence for 
study in Europe. 

The result of his study and experience 
was given to the world in 1879 in the 
form. of the ‘‘Orator’s Manual,” a book 
which was at once accepted as an author- 
ity. It was written in a different spirit 
and from a different point of view from 
any then before the public; and has been 
called ‘‘the first book issued in this 
country intended to explain the best 
methods of training the voice and hands. ” 
The book may be called a simplified and { 
modernized Austin’s Chironomia; but it 
is also Delsartean in its tendency, and < 
shows research into and familiarity with ° 
all modern theories regarding tone, ges- 
ture and emphasis. Itis used as a text- 
book to supplement the work in the Bos- 
ton School of Oratory. Theninth edition 
is about to be issued. Many changes 
have been made in it, including a con- 
densation of the full text in order to adapt it more specifically 
to the purposes of class-instruction, the previous editions being 
designed more especially for self-instruction. The condensa- 
tion will not, however, impair its usefulness as a book for 
home study. A reference list of books of forensic selections 
will be included in it, and no pains has been spared to make 
the list complete and accurate. In this work Prof. Ray- 
mond is ably assisted by Mr. M. M. Miller, who has charge of 
the college classes during Prof. Raymond’s absence abroad. 

The publication of the ‘‘Orator’s Manual,” together with 
Prof. Raymond’s reputation as an instructor and the almost uni- 
form success of the Williams College representatives at the In- 
ter-Collegiate Oratorical Contests, then held annually in New 
York city, led to a call for his services from Princeton College 
in 1881, where a chair was created specially for him. He ac- 
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cepted the call and holds his position in Princeton to-day. He 
is specially successful as a teacher of voice-culture and orator- 
ical rhetoric and delivery. As a speaker Prof. Raymond is ex- 
ceedingly pleasing and forcible, with a ‘‘ very musical voice 
and natural manner,” ‘‘ full of quiet eloquence,” ‘‘ holding the 
closest attention of an audience.” 

But he prefers the life of the student to that of the platform 
speaker, and devotes himself more and more to literature. 
Among the miscellaneous books that have issued from his pen 
may be mentioned ‘‘ Poetry as a Representative Art,” a most 
scholarly and interesting work, collected from his college lec- 
tures. In this he shows that all forms of poetry are derived 
from principles underlying elocution, and also the relation be- 
tween these and the forms of rhetoric, thus connecting these 
three arts as has never been done before. In the same work 
he has given what is, perhaps, the most 
complete analysis and classification yet 
made of all the elements of verbal em- 
phasis, and shown what they are fitted 
to represent. He has also published a 
novel entitled ‘‘ Modern Fishers of Men,” 
and several volumes of verse such as ‘‘A 
Life in Song,” ‘‘ Ballads of the Revolu- 
tion” and ‘‘Sketches in Song.” Aside 
from their literary value his poems are 
worth noticing in connection with this 
article, because in all of them may be de- 
tected the influence of his researches in 
elocution. ‘‘Ballads of the Revolution” 
are particularly good for recitations of a 
patriotic character. 

For the last two years Prof. Raymond 
; has busied himself with exhaustive stud- 
ies in esthetic criticism. He is at present 
in southern France, and on his return 
will begin a course of lectures on ‘‘The 
Principles of /®sthetic Criticism as Ap- 
plied to the Different Arts,” intended 
specially for the students of the upper 
classes of Princeton. It is to be hoped 
that these lectures will be issued in book form for the benefit 
of the reading public. 

In regard to the study of elocution Prof. Raymond’s own 
words are worth quoting, as aptly outlining the province and 
intention of the art. He says: ‘‘Elocution is the art of speak- 
ing or reading naturally when one is excited, impressively 
when not excited, and in an interesting manner at all times.” 

Prof. Raymond is still a young man ; and while the work he 
has already done is sufficient to perpetuate his name and win 
for him a place in the very frontrank of the profession he hon- 
ors by his presence, nevertheless, knowing his energy, his love 
of study and research, and his ability to present his knowledge 
in an entertaining form to the public, justifies the expectation 
of still greater things from his pen. 

ELSIE M. WILBOR. 
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MISSION AND INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 


Testimony of Authors, Educators, Clergymen, Statesmen, and other Cultured People. 


l. 
N our November, 1890, number, we published an article, 
‘‘The Mission of Music,” by Dr. H. G. Hanchett, who, 
among other things, said : 


‘We must rank music among the cheaper and less expensive products of 
mind. When we come to the other test of value, character-building, music 
can hardly be accorded a higher rank. The trouble with itis that it is aside 
from life. Its study begins, continues and ends in itself, and such mental 
relations as it has are all with the emotions. I have put its claims to the 
practical test and found it wanting. I went into the profession of music 
with the idea that it would give me a power over the minds of men, I never 
could discover any permanent advantage that I or others derived from it. 
It does not impart a scholarly grasp of kindred sciences, and give that com- 
mand of mental methods which can be applied in any other field that comes 
from other intellectual pursuits. Nor does it tend to develop concentration 
of mind. On the contrary, it rather weakens control over the thoughts, Its 
study does not develop character and make men.”’ e 


With a copy of that issue of the magazine we sent a circular- 
letter to eminent people of various professions, asking them the 
following questions : 

1. Do you agree with Dr. Hanchett? 

2. How do you rank music ? 

3. What special effect has music on you? 

4. Which do you prefer, instrumental or vocal music? 

5. And why? 

6. Do you really derive as much pleasure from a concert as you do from 

a correspondingly good lecture, speech, reading, or dramatic 
representation ? 

7. Other remarks. 


From those interviewed we excluded professional musicians 
and musical critics, as the testimony of non-interested people 
is what we desired. The replies areas follow: 


J. W. BASHFORD, President of Ohio Wesleyan University. 


I would agree more fully with Dr. Hanchett’s article as a 
whole than with the paragraph which you submitted to me. 
Most of the criticisms which he makes I think are just; but I 
think he fails to recognize the influence of music upon the 
emotional nature. Our present education is too purely mental. 
Education should develop the mental, physical and moral 
powers of the student. Allied with the mental powers is im- 
agination, and allied with the moral powers is emotion. Music 
tends to develop both the imaginative and the emotional facul- 
ties, but these faculties are generally neglected by the ordinary 
school and college curriculum. I would, therefore, rank music 
as worthy of insertion in the school and college curriculum, 
because it cultivates the emotional and imaginative faculties, 
and thus contributes to that well-rounded development which 
should be the object of all education. 


Mrs. SARAH K. BOLTON, Author. 


I was greatly interested in Dr. Hanchett’s article. I heartily 
agree with him in the words: ‘‘ But to those who are drudging 
at music, to the mothers who sit for hours over their children 
to see that they do not neglect the hated practice, to the pains- 
taking diggers who are delving at Bach and Mozart, Beetho- 
ven and Chopin, with the idea that they are in some way im- 
proving themselves, I say, change your aim !” 

If more young women, instead of drumming on the piano, 
which, in a majority of cases, they cease to do as soon as they 
are married, would give the time thus spent to the study of his- 
tory, general literature, finance, etc., they would make better 
companions for educated men, and better guides in the mental 
development of their children. There is danger, of course, as 
Dr. Hanchett says, that ‘‘a scholarly grasp of kindred scien- 
ces” will not be obtained by a too complete devotion to one 
branch of knowledge. If character-building be the object of 
life, as it ought to be, the musician, as well as others, should 
strive for development in all directions rather than in one only. 
Good music to me, either instrumental or vocal, is a delight, 
because responsive to all the higher feelings, and restful as well. 
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JOHN BURROUGHS, Author. 


(1) Yes, in the main. (2) As sensuous and not intellectual. 
(3) Gets me dreaming; calls up the past. (4) Vocal. (5) There 
is more soul init. (6) The pleasure seems of a more superfi- 
cial and evanescent character. (7) I do not know music, and 
am, therefore, a poor critic of it. : 


JOSEPH COOK, Author, Lecturer and Reformer. 


(1) By no means. (2) As Beethoven and Milton did, (3) As 
Oliver Wendell Holmes says: ‘‘ Music is to the soul what a 
bath is to the body.” (4) A combination of both, but vocal, if 
one only. (5) The more soul, the more inspiration for soul. 
(6) Yesandno. The reply to this question must depend on 
the quality of both concert and lecture. (7) The age-long ex- 
perience of churches and armies shows what music is worth, 
in both sacred and secular aspects. 


CHARLES W. DABNEY, Jr., President of University of Tennessee, 


(1) Not fully. I think he takes anextreme view. The effect 
of music, like everything else, depends upon the character of 
the individual. (2) I think it Aas value in character-building, 
like painting and sculpture ; but, like these, is often abused, 
(3) Chiefly through the emotions ; but also through an intel- 
lectual appreciation of the beauty of order, law and harmony; 
it stimulates and strengthens one in forming high ideals, 
(4) Vocal, when of the highest order. (5) Because there is 
more expression of the soul of the musicianinit. (6) Perhaps 
more simple, real pleasure, and less permanent benefit. 


EDGAR FAWCETT, Author. 


(1) Yes, almost entirely. (2) As the lowest of the arts. 
Poetry is, to me, first, then painting, then sculpture, then 
music. (3) An exhilarating one, usually, (4) lam very fond 
of vocal music, but not more so than of the great Wagnerian 
orchestrations. Possibly a noble violin solo pleases me most 
of all. (5) Violin music is to me nearest actual zdea in the way 
of expression. It is often merely sensuous, like all music; but 
there are times when it approaches the grandeur or sweetness 
of great poetry. (6) The two pleasures are of so different a 
sort that I cannot compare them with due justice to either. 
(7) Though I place music as the lowest of the great arts, I do 
so with no feeling of disrespect. It is a tremendous potency, 
but it too often (in fact, nearly always) leaves the intellect un- 
touched. Hence, I should say, the popularity of Wagner’s 
well-known theory. 


H. B. GROSE, President of University of South Dakota. 


(1) No. He seems to think that the study of music alone _ 
should yield all ofcharacter. As well decry the study of math- 
ematics because it does not make one a good grammarian or 
kindly in disposition. Music is one factor in character-build- 
ing. (2) As one of the chief educators of the esthetic faculty, 
which must be developed if a symmetrical character is to be 
obtained. (3) Good music not only satisfies and cultivates the 
zsthetic taste, but inspires lofty emotions. To say that the 
works of Wagner, Beethoven, Handel, are cheap products of 
mind is to insult the common intelligence 6f man, Let Dr, 
Hanchett produce a ‘‘ Messiah,” and he will have influence 
enough. (4) Both. (5) - (6) Yes, as much pleasure, 
and as much profit, spiritual, and often intellectual, also. (7) Dr. 
Hanchett’s mistake is in positing music for something it is not 
and does not pretend to be. Mind and hand must receive deft- . 
ness through piano-playing ; memory must be educated; taste 
must become more cultivated. Musical ability enables one to 
please and soothe others. Why try to make music cover the 
other fields of thought and study, as well as her own? The 
fact that nearly all people have in them some responsiveness 
to music—a chord that can be touched,—proves that music has 
its place. 
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JULIAN HAWTHORNE, Author. 


Dr. Hanchett writes well, but is the victim of a theory which 
is, in my opinion, untenable. Since most of his arguments 
are based on this theory, they are misleading. Music differs 
from all other arts or sciences. Its objects and effects are dis- 
tinct. For that reason, music is the most valuable single ele- 
ment in our present scheme of education. Had I to choose 
between dispensing with vocal.or with instrumental music, I 
would dispense with the latter. The human voice is capable 
of finer musical effects than any other instrument in existence. 
I agree with Dr. Hanchett as to the expediency of sorting out 
those who should follow music as a profession. 


G. STANLEY HALL, Psychologist and President of Clark University. 
(1) No. (2) Very high. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, Historian. 


(1) No. (2) Higher than any art, except the highest poetry. 
(3) I think that the early hearing of Beethoven has had a tonic 
influence on my whole life and character. (4, 5) Instrumen- 
tal, at its highest, but moderately good singing is more enjoy- 
able than moderately good playing. (6) Yes, except from 
opera, which is music and drama in one. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Editor. 


(1) In very many respects, although he is a bold man to run 
counter to the general appreciation of music. (2) It is purely 
sensuous. (3) Martial and church music are very inspiring 
in their different ways. (4) Vocal, of course. (5) Because in 
vocal music poetry is combined. (6) Certainly not. Music 
appeals to the senses, the others to the intelligence. (7) I 
consider that music has a most refining influence, and its cul- 
ture should be encouraged on that if on no higher grounds. 


SETH LOW, President of Columbia College. 


(1) Not entirely. (2) Itis a refining, civilizing art. (3) It 
tunes my mind up, often a'whole octave. It lifts me into the 
altitudes of my soul. It pushes all life and pettiness and hum- 
drum cares out of sight. (4) As a rule, instrumental. (5) It 
gives more food for thought. It is more stimulating. I like a 
Bach fugue or a Beethoven symphony above all else. An 
exalted meditation, like the former, appeals wonderfully to 
me. (6) Yes, and sometimes more. It depends largely upon 
my mood. 


FANNIE AYMAR MATHEWS, Author and Playwright. 


(1) In the main; which is to say, that by its enthusiasts 
music is looked upon as a serious science ; by its enjoyers as 
sometimes an inspiration, sometimes the road to exaltation of 
spirit. (2) Assomething all could better live without than live 
with too much of. (3) Depending upon the music. Wagner ir- 
ritates or else somnolizes me; Strauss elevates and encourages 
me, and some of my best work has been done under the influ- 
ence of /empo di valsta. (4) Instrumental, an orchestra, even a 
poor one, being more in touch with my nature than the single 
timbre of even Patti’s voice. (5) Because music seems to me 
to be made of so many elements and capable of arousing so 
many emotions, that no one human voice can adequately make, 
to my ideal, the sum of what I should consider music. (6) Yes, 
of a different order. Music moves the emotions and the soul, 
although not always the intellect. There are different kinds of 
“pleasure ;” equal they may be, but still distinct. 


RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, Author and Critic, 


(1) Yes. (2) Last in the arts. (3) To stir the emotions. 
(4) No especial preference because technically ignorant of all. 
(5) (6) No comparison can be made. Music recalls what 
one has possessed and what one longs for—it does not estab- 
lish thought alone. Here Jean Paul might be quoted on music. 
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ELIPHALET NOTT POTTER, President of Hobart College. 


[President Potter’s elaborate reply will be given in an early 
issue of this magazine.—Epror. ] 


J. E. RANKIN, President of Howard University. 


(1) So far as that single paragraph is concerned, I do not 
agree with him. I look upon the great oratorios as I do upon 
a cathedral. There is something just as really architectural 
about them. (2) I rank it among the fine arts ; as addressing 
the soul through the ear, as sculpture and painting through the 
eye. (3) This depends upon my wants, and the character ot 
the music. I am better all day for singing in the morning. I 
sleep sweeter for music at nightfall, while the grander crea- 
tions awaken thoughts that do wander through eternity. Iam 
quickened and inspired by them, as by grand scenes in nature. 
(5, 6) I have no preference. I like each in its place, and for 
its office. I like martial music. I like the music of the organ. 
I like the voice of man and woman and child in song. (6) I 
am inclined to think that a masterful musical creation is more 
to me “ke a creation, than any other piece of workmanship. 
It suggests infinite things. It gives the soul new outlooks. 
How much this is my own work, and how much the work of 
the music, of course, I cannot tell. But this is what music is 


to me. 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, Author. 
(1) No. (2) As the highest form of expression. (3) Uplift- 
ing. (4) Instrumental. (5) For its greater powers. (6) Yes. 


OCTAVE THANET, Author, 


(1) Yes. .His is the best article that I have ever read on the 
subject. (2) Very much as he does. (3) I should find it hard 
to describe; but it is distinctly emotional. (4) On the whole, 
instrumental music. (5) The words seem to attempt a defini- 
tion of the musical phrases that is distracting, and interferes 
with the pleasurable sensations. (6) More than the first named, 
not as much as the last. (7) My musical knowledge is so 
small that my musical criticisms are not worth making, except 
to prove the effect on ‘‘ the savage ear.” 


FANNIE EDGAR THOMAS, Author. 


(1) Not any more than I should agree with a man who as- 
serted that there was no light simply because he was blind. 
The gift of musical comprehension is denied Dr. Hanchett, that 
is all. I should probably write just so about geology, ‘‘ fool- 
ishness to the Greek,” etc. (2) There are but two things on 
earth worth the pain of living: One is love, the other music. 
I regard music as the setting oflove, All else in life (except 
its aim) makes but the case to hold the gem with its divine set- 
ting. (3) That of meeting witha lover from whom I have been 
long separated. The lover is not always the same—times an 
angel, times a devil, a little child, a clown, the embodiment of 
joy, grief, sunshine, the voice of God,—but always a lover! 
(4, 5) Instrumental by far. I find the personality of singers to 
interfere with the illusion of conception. The vocal field also 
is limited. Musical perfection of the human instrument is too 
costly and rare to be applied to more than inferior musical 
thought. I have never heard but two vocal performances that 
stirred me as the average instrumental performance will: One 
was born musical perfection ; the other born and acquired. So 
many people are willing to accept the personality of a singer 
in place of the music, that the standard of vocal work is much 
lower thanit might be. .(6) I derive less pleasure from concert 
than from any form of musical entertainment; but I very much 
prefer a musical entertainmentto any other. I regard dancing 
as the perfection of the expression of musical sport ; light opera 
as the perfection of comedy expression; legitimate opera as 
the perfection of sentimental expression (in art); and oratorio 
as the perfection of all musical expression. (7) I owe all that 
is worth while in my character—thrift, truth, concentration, 
thoroughness, sincerity, nobility, comprehension of both hu-’ 
manity and divinity—to the self-study of music. 
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ALBION W. TOURGEE, Author. 


Entirely, and I think history proves he is correct, because it 
is purely emotional. If pursued solely or as the chief interest 
or occupation, it becomes weakening to the other faculties, and 
disinclines to more vigorous and manly pursuits. I have never 
yet known and do not now remember ever to have heard of a 
deep and accurate thinker ora profoundand notable scholar 
who was distinguished as a musician. 


President pro-tem of the University of California. 


(1) No. Good music is elevating. Professors of music are 
often vapid, from neglecting general culture. (2) Very high. 
(3) I do not like the question. I enjoy good music, but not by 
introspection. (4) Vocal, but not at all depreciating Joachim’s 
violin, or a fine orchestra. (5) More sympathetic and human. 
(6) No use in comparing things so unlike. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, Poet. 


(1) In many cases, yes; but think it the fault of the teach- 
ers, notof the music. (2) As the most physicaland powerful of 
the arts while it is sounding. (3) It stirs and stimulates all my 
strongest emotions—love, ambition, courage, hope, memory. 
(4) Vocal. (5) Because in good vocal music there is a closer 
link to divinity than in instrumental—as asoul is nearer divine 
than an instrument. (6) No. Not often, because such soulless 
and mechanical music is played and sung at concerts. (7) I 
think music tends toward making men stronger and more cour- 
ageous and more loving, if they are properly balanced and 
brought up. Even when they are not, its bad influence comes 
from too great stimulation of good qualities. It renders 
courage reckless, and love becomes lawlessness under its influ- 
ence then. 


FRANCES E. WILLARD, Author, Lecturer and President of The 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 


(1) No. (2) As the voice of God andeternity and the human 
heart. (3) It wakens in me all the best, tenderest and most ex- 
alted emotions and purposes. (4) Both/ (5) Because they are, 
in the last analysis, one. (6) Yes, when it’s ‘‘my sort” ofa 


one. 
[Zo be Continurd.] 
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CLASS-WORK IN A GIRLS* HIGH SCHOOL: 
By CAROLINE B. LE ROW. 


l. 

(Gurl a class of forty girls, averaging sixteen years of age; 
aterm of twenty weeks; one lesson of fifty five minutes 
once a week; the loss of from three to five of these lessons on 
account of examinations, holidays and vacations, how can 
this exceedingly limited time be utilized to their greatest ad- 

vantage? 
The class represents graduates from many grammar schools 
scattered overa great city. The quality of the instruction given 
in these schools varies greatly, much better results—even with 


the same sort of material —being obtained in some than in: 


others; but, as a rule, more than ninety per cent. of these girls 
do not sit erect, stand erect, breathe vigorously, enunciate dis- 
tinctly, or read more than the mere words of a sentence. ‘They 
have had no physical training whatever; their education in 
phonetics has been limited to the parrot-like repetition of the 
—to them—meaningless statement that ‘‘the vowels are a, e, 
z, 0, u, and sometimes w and y.” Occasionally it is extended 
as far as the additional statement that ‘‘a vowel is a perfect 
sound.” They have had no vocal training except—if it can 
be so called—the chorus-singing of the average public school, 
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in which each pupil is expected merely to shout to the best of 
his ability. 

The first thing to be done with these girls is to impress upon 
them the importance and value of good health, and the man- 
ner in which it may be secured, ‘The first lesson is wholly 
devoted to a most earnest talk upon this subject, with special 
reference to the effect upon the lungs, stomach, and all vital 
organs of an improper sitting-position, too tight clothing, etc.; 
the injurious results of superficial or chest-breathing; the bene- 
fits of deep breathing in the increased amount of oxygen 
taken into the lungs, the effect of this oxygen upon the blood, 
and the manner in which each organ of the body depends 
upon the purity of the blood. A blackboard illustration’ is 
given of the diaphragm and its movements, the correct and 
incorrect manner of breathing. During the hour the class is 
required to maintain a proper sitting-position, the philosophy 
of which is explained to them with blackboard illustrations, 
and to stand, with similar explanations of a proper standing- 
position, While taking abdominal, dorsal, and intercostal 
forms of breathing, the pupils are directed to place their hands 
upon these successive sets of muscles in order that the action, 
or lack of action, may be experimentally discovered. The 
simple movements of poising backward and forward in the 
seats, of bending backward and forward from the hips while 
standing, are also given, and attention called to the develop- 
ment and flexibility thus secured for the breathing-muscles. 
This instruction is given in the simplest language, in the few- 
est possible technical terms, and with as many illustrations as 
possible. The pupils are urged to practise daily the proper 
sitting and standing-positions, to breathe daily, for a minute 
or two ata time, as deeply and vigorously as possible out of 
doors when‘upon their feet, when they can give thought to it 
without taking time from anything else. 

At the second lesson, the week following, a brief review of 
these exercises is given, with the addition of two or three new 
ones for the muscles of the chest, the class being again re- 
quired to keep an upright position during the entire hour. This 
plan is followed during the first ten or fifteen minutes of the 
first six lessons, during which time the class becomes familiar 
with a dozen or more of the most practical and desirable exer- 
cises. It is fair to assume that the members of the class inter- 
ested in that line of development will use these exercises to 
some extent—as they are constantly urged to do—in private 
practice, as the result of their realization of the many advan- 
tages to be thereby obtained; those who fail of this realization, 
and consequently take no interest in practising by themselves, 
can be little benefited by a few minutes’ exercise once a week, 
for which reason, and for the sake of economizing time, regu- 
lar work in gymnastics is suspended for the remainder of the 
term, except when a few spare minutes can be given to them, 
Moreover, at this stage of the work the class is transferred 
from their own room to an auditorium large enough to seat 
nearly a thousand persons. ‘They are seated in the rear of the 
room from which individuals are sent to the platform to read, 
and, as the work for the rest of the term is carried on in this 
way, gymnastic practice is not convenient. 

Reading is begun at the second lesson, and until the class is 
removed to the auditorium not more than two-thirds of the 
members are called upon during the hour for individual work, 
the rest of the time being given to criticism and necessary ex- 
planations. These include the subjects of distinct articulation, 
the rhetorical pause, the falling inflection, treatment of paren- 
thetical clauses, separation of quoted from descriptive words, 
transposition and omission of words, relative value of words, 
and independence of punctuation. No work is attempted during 
the entire term upon pitch, stress, qualities of yoice, various 
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lengths of inflection, or variation of tone in the personation of 
different characters. In short, nothing is taken up except the 
most indispensable elements of inteiligent reading, and the 
time is even then all too short for the accomplishment of thor- 
ough and satisfactory results, except with the minor portion 
of the class. 

The Practical Reader, compiled by the teacher of the class, 
is the book mainly used, and about ten of the simplest selec- 
tions which it coutains are carefully studied during the term. 
The lessons are never assigned or prepared beforehand, the 
pupils being called upon at random and supposed to see for the 
first time the paragraph they are asked to read. These selec- 
tions embrace didactic, descriptive, conversational, and hu- 
morous styles, sudden transition from one to the other being 
sometimes made. From fifteen to twenty lines are read by 
each pupil, criticism upon each reading being given by the 
teacher, and, as far as possible, obtained from the class —which 
is, however, generally very reluctant to avail itself of this priv- 
ilege. 

About one-third of the hour for the first five or six lessons is 
devoted to work on Swinton’s ‘‘Word Studies.” This excellent 
little book must, truly, ‘‘be seen to be appreciated.” All the 
sounds of the vowels and consonants are arranged in classified 
tables with diacritical marks, as are also hundreds of words 
profitable for study as regards spelling, pronunciation, defini- 
tion, and accent. These tables are read aloud individually, 
and occasionally in concert, principally for practice in articula- 
tion. They also furnish opportunity for drill upon the final 
consonants, which not one reader in ten treats with proper 
consideration, and for the falling slide, so essential for empha- 
sis, yet so seldom heard in the reading of the average student, 
except at that imposing punctuation point known as a period. 
The eye is meanwhile supposed to become familiar with the 
diacritical marks by close attention to the page, and at the end 
of a reasonable amount of this drill, pupils are required to se- 
lect from a certain paragraph in their reading-book all the 
words of more than one syllable, and mark them diacritically. 
About fifty miscellaneous words so marked are a sufficient test 
of any pupil's ability in this direction. These papers are ex- 
amined by the teacher, and all errors indicated in blue pencil. 
The words containing these are re-written, and, in cases where 
the work is very faulty, the entire paper is gone over. The 
slowest and dullest ones among the pupils are required to write 
an extra page of words with the ‘‘Key to the Pronunciation’ 
open before them ; then a second one without the key, and this 
amount of extra labor generally accomplishes its purpose. 

The class is once or twice during the term required to read 
from their text-books, the physical geography or ancient his- 
tory which they are studying. Possibly the greater part of the 
benefit resulting from this change of program accrues to the 
teacher, who, being less familiar with the lines read— taking 
no book in her hand and directing the pupils to make their 
own choice of a paragraph—is thereby better able to judge of 
the articulation and expression. But, so far as the class is 
concerned, it is, strangely enough, a revelation that it is possi- 
ble to read from a history or geography as well as from a 


reading-book! 
[Zo be continued.) 


My mother used to tell a good story about our old friend, Mr. Nassau Sen- 
ior. Once when she was with the Seniors anda large party, Tom Moore, 
who was a frequent visitor, was prevailed upon to sing. All prepared to 
listen to the charming performance save Mr. Senior, who began to write 
with a quill upon Lord Lansdowne’s very ribbed paper. He was compiling 
a paper on statistics, or something of that sort. Moore began. but his sing- 
ing was rendered impossible by the persistent scratch, scratch, and he 
turned round to see who caused the odious noise. Mr. Senior looked up 
and said innocently: ‘*Oh, you don’t disturb me, I assure you; pray goon, 
T rather like it.”’—Adrs, Noss, in Murray's Magazine. 
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Ti GREEK PHIPesOr yO) re DRESS: 


Its Revation to Hearty, Voice anp MANNER. 


By ANNIE HAYDN WEBSTER. 


I. 

Ae the present time, when voice, manner and dress are dis- 

cussed in their relation to each other and to people in 
general, and theirrelative merits so narrowly viewed, one might 
infer that they were not designed to be always in sympathy with 
each other, but that some might be endowed with a cultured 
voice, others with a cultured manner, and still others with a 
cultured style of dress. It is as though the value of their cor- 
rect, attractive combination in the case of each individual were 
lost sight of. From these erroneous views one might infer that 
the personal address of each individual were still a fourth en- 
dowment, instead of the resultant of the other three. The 
growing tendency in the home and in society to cultivate one 
to the sacrifice of the others is sadly detrimental to that perfect 
sympathy which should exist between them; and personal ad- 
dress is of a decidedly inferior type as we view it in the average 
young woman to-day. That oneness of expression of soul and 
body, that harmony and rhythm to which the Greeks, preémi- 
nently, devoted time, thought, and constant practice, and to 
which their dress was conducive, seems rarely to exist among 
our young women and teachers engaged in the study of those 
arts which should most aid that unity of expression. 

Voice, manner and dress are each designed to play an active 
part in painting that audible, visible picture of the character 
within, which shall impress those who view it that the same 
universal laws of harmony exist in these pictures as in the nature- 
pictures all about us. Now, whether we realize it or not, those 
with whom we come daily in contact are gazing upon these com- 
plex pictures of us, and are influenced by them in many ways. 
How important, then, that we use great skill in producing right, 
pleasing effects in our combinations of the various parts of the 
grand whole. Unity must be preserved if we would please, 
and to preserve this unity requires a constant comparison of 
part with parts. 

Now I am sure you will agree with me, sound reasoner, 
when I say that no one point in this picture—our personal ad- 
dress—is worthy of so much consideration as that which most 
closely relates itself to perfect health, and that is a correct style 
of dress. For, remember, the picture which we would paint 
is to be one that will express true beauty, and health is the first 
requisite of beauty, and the pleasing, well-modulated voice is 
dependent upon good health. The voice stands out preémi- 
nent as the ‘‘organ of the soul.” Longfellow says, ‘‘The 
soul reveals itself in the voice only.” Plato valued this musical 
view of the picture so highly that he deemed it a sure means 
of knowing the person who addressed him. ‘‘Speak, that I 
may know you,” he used to say. Soul, then, enters into that 
representation of the inner life chiefly through the voice, though 
we seem to get strong glimpses of the soul through the eyes, 
those ‘‘ windows of the soul.” 

Next, let us consider dress. If we take the primary meaning 
of the word we get at the. true object of dress—‘‘To put in 
order for use.” To render dress most useful, two considera- 
tions must be regarded: It must be conducive to health, and it 
must be beautiful (I do not mean extravagant). But remember 
that health must stand first, or your dress will ill become you, 
whatever it is. Without dwelling upon this point longer, let 
us see how dress is related to voice. While I admit that I am 


. telling you no new truths, these old, slighted truths should be 


constantly presented in a new light, lest they lose their guiding 
influence. 
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It is evident that the style of dress which prevents easy, flow- 
ing delivery in speech, song, or gesture is contrary to the laws 
of harmony, which should govern all mental and physical 
activity. Now, since voice is the most potent form of soul- 
expression, and since all our expression should be soul-expres- 
sion, it is very apparent that the style of dress adopted must 
administer to the needs of the voice, and not vice versa. Does 
the present mode of dress adapt itself to those needs? I an- 
swer emphatically, No! and I hear many echo the reply, 
women who are governed by sound principles. I hear still 
others who would like to say a word against present fashions, 
but dare not for fear some one will think them eccentric. You 
do not deserve good health or beautiful voices while regardless 
of the laws that underlie them. 

Then, what shall we say of manner? What has that to do 
with dress? ‘‘Why,” says one, ‘‘that refers to our personal 
appearance.” ‘True, but what does your personal appearance 
depend upon? I ask. And now I seem to hear a chorus of 
voices from a fashionable reception room: ‘‘To appear well 
we must follow, first of all, the prevailing fashions in dress,” 
and hereI differ. Thatis the very thing you must not doif you 
desire a beautiful manner. I am in sympathy with that young 
woman who is spending her time, money, and best efforts in 
self-culture, with the view to rendering herself beautiful that 
she may be useful. She has the true idea of a lovely manner; 
and I seem to see you, fashionable society belles, shrink into 
the background as she enters your midst to reprove you. Her 
charming manner repels you at first, for she looks so simple 
and unassuming. She speaks, and you are drawn by that mag- 
netic voice almost to her very feet. She smiles; never did 
you behold such sweetness. She moves about in graceful 
curves, and you gaze and admire. She is the picture of health. 
‘‘Isn’t she charming!” says one. ‘‘And yet so simple,” says 
another. Ah! young woman of society, would you not lay 
those diamonds at her feet, would you not put aside all 
that extravagant covering that is not worthy thé name dress, — 
would you not give all you possess to be like this charming 
young woman? ‘‘So simple!” There is the true charm, 
Modest simplicity always did and always will charm. A lovely 
voice always was and always will be the truest charm by which 
women move others. 

True beauty will be yours only when you have removed 
those superficial decorations that prevent soul-expression. 
The loveliest garb you can wear is that delicate network of 
soul-emotions that seek expression through the well-modulated 
voice, the intelligent, enthusiastic face, that healthy chest, 
those graceful motions, those ‘‘eyes that speak.” But your 
gown, my votary of false fashion, will never permit such beauty 
to pour itself all over your face and attract every one you meet. 
No, your soul will remain forever a slave within its narrow 
confines while you wear those corsets and that close dress. 
You cannot breathe with ease, you cannot speak with ease, 
you can do nothing gracefully, for you are a slave to fashion. 
Become intelligent if you would appear intelligent. Do not 
think that weak, uneducated mind will pass for a cultured one; 
that, too, enters into your manner, even if you try to conceal 
it. Culture, true culture, represents mental and physical effort. 
It means practice. Money alone cannot pay for it as it does 
for that superficial display which you present in its place. 

Let us gather up the fragments of thought, then, and bind 
them together, that we may not lose sight of the true relation 
which dress bears to manner and voice. Your health is not 
sound if your dress is not in keeping with hygienic laws. If 
your health is not sound, your mind cannot possibly be sound, 
nor can your soul receive those aids upon which it depends for 
expression; while mental and physical operations are impeded 
by your wrong methods of dress. 
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Now, since soul and body cannot perform those func- 
tions which the Great Lawmaker designed they should, in 
your case, follower of the ‘‘ fashionable dress,” which do you 
prefer to follow, to suit your purpose, I ask you, man’s laws 
or God’s laws? They are not in sympathy as regards your 
mode of dress. The foundation is wrong, therefore your en- 
tire appearance is, truly viewed, far from beautiful. Mothers 
and daughters, do you realize that you are living a life for 
which coming generations must suffer? You are the leaders 
of society, and do you tell me that your charms and true graces 
will not be transmitted, if you possess them, to future genera- 
tions? Do you tell me that you may not change the whole 
order of fashion if you will? I say you may; and it is a 
solemn obligation that devolves upon every woman to help 
forward this necessary change. 

And you, my sister in the profession, young or old, there is 
great power in your hands. Use it. Those young women 
who are under your influence have little faith in what you say 
regarding corsets and uncomfortable dress, if you yourself do 
not ‘‘practise what you preach.” I frequently hear my pupils 
speak of those teachers; do not you? Set your methods into 
active operation in your own case, first of all. Let me tell you 
what I heard a young lady say after listening to your earnest 
exhortations to abandon corsets: ‘‘Why doesn’t she lay them 
aside herself? The idea of her telling me to wear my clothing 
loose, when she was done up as in a vise herself. I'll wait 
until she tries the experiment.” Then she made various com- 
ments upon your voice. You asked her to imitate a given 
tone. She did, but it did not satisfy you, forit was like your own, 
very defective. The breath was emitted to a painfully audible 
extent; the tone was not round; it was not flexible. It could not 
be because she imitated you. Your waist-muscles were so com- 
pressed that you could not control your voice well, and yet 
you have taught voice-culture for years. You ought to be 
ashamed of such possible comments upon that voice which 
you have been asking your pupils to imitate, or even listen to. 

And you, teacher of vocal expression and Delsarte system; 
I was amazed as I saw you, not long since, instructing a 
class in elocution. Your dress was so close that I pitied you, 
and I know several of your pupils did, for I heard them say so, 
as you stood there asking them to move in curves while you 
moved in angles. You gave that touching scene between 
Andromache and Hector—‘‘Andromache’s Lament”—in a 
fashion that would have frozen, not melted, the fond husband. 
She would have pitied you could she only have been present; 
for with your narrow chest and tiny waist you could have rep- 
resented a modern ballet-dancer far better than the beautifully 
developed Andromache. I beg youattend to your voice. Go to 
work and make it musical. Itis far from it now, and will of nec- 
essity remain so while you wear that dress and those corsets. I 
sometimes think pupils know more than their teachers, for they 
make wiser applications of the laws for vocal production than 
many of their teachers do. Take them alone and tell them 
plain truths, when you can show them a magnificent develop- 
ment in your own case, a beautiful voice in speech and song, 
curved, graceful movements, a good, intelligent expression ; 
and tell them that such things were brought about by loose 
clothing and plenty of practice, as indeed they must be. You 
will be a happy, successful teacher, for they must believe you. 
They doubt many of you, at present, for the reason that you 
do not stand a living exponent of the method which you set 
forth as a right one. 

How I wish I had you all here together, where I could tell 
you and convince you of the truth of my statements regarding 
the experiments that I have been making, in regard to the evil 
effects of corsets upon the vocal and physical motions. I 
would not be guilty of wearing them for vanity’s sake, but for 
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the sake of personal knowledge I did purchase a pair and wear 
them for brief intervals, that I might be able to relate my own 
experience. I will tell you briefly that I suffered for ‘‘science’ 
sake,” a few hours at a time, more than I can describe; and as 
for gracefulness of voice or manner while encircled by those 
stiff, graceless environments, I assert, with all the decision of 
woman when she mows a thing, that a@ sweet, melodious, full 
voice cannot be produced while these vocal impediments are worn at all. 
I should be mortified to feel that I must be heard to speak or 
sing in such breathy tones as they necessitated, or to look so 
distorted and inelegant as I looked and felt. Teachers, we must 
see to it that our pupils do not wear them. I for my part, will 
not teach one who does wear them, for I consider it an unpar- 
donable sin. Do not, I beg you, seek to build up a popular 
reputation by compromising. We must have a radical dress 
reform ; we have had dress compromises enough. No ‘‘corset 
apologies” will serve the purpose. 

And you, ‘‘zsthetic dress” advocate, see that your gown 
sings its own praises. Study the history of dress, and satisfy 
yourself whether the style of close dress came into vogue with 
a view to elevate womanly modesty and comfort. Was it ele- 
vating in its influences upon either sex? Ithinknot. If youare 
earnest and sincere in your love for the highest good of those 
young women whom you instruct, be true to them. We who 
deal with this sublime art should be physicians of soul and body 
to these future mothers of America. Future generations will 
rise up to bless us if we are theinfluential teachers we should 
be. ‘‘Ad sidera” is not far-reaching enough for our motto. 
There is music and rhythm far beyond the stars. Let us 
adopt ‘‘Ultra sidera,” and bring that which is beyond down 
to our aid, and then reaching back acquaint ourselves with 
those philosophic principles of the superior Grecian types of 
vocal and physical culture. 

“‘The rhythm of the body hath a rhythm in common with 
the motions of the voice,” says Plato. To preserve that per- 
fect rhythm is the perfection of our art. Let us, I exhort you, 
lay the foundation for this perfect superstructure by an entire 
change of dress. Then and not until then have we any right 
to expect that perfect address will be possible to us or to our 

upils. 
F In all my statements I have tried to follow out that line of 
reasoning which was so apparently the basis of Greek culture 
in voice, manner and dress. Since corsets and close gowns 
were unknown to them, we cannot possibly deem them nec- 
essary ‘‘supports” upon which to lean. Nor have they any- 
thing in common with true vocal or physical culture. I shall 
follow out more fully their ideas of dress in my next article, 
stating how it can be modified to adapt itself to our climate and 
be rendered conducive to graceful voice-production and manner. 
[Zo be continued.] : 


PHYSICAL CULTURE IN GERMANY.—The success of physical training as an 
integral part of public education in Germany was advocated in June, Bi, by 
Frederick William IV., and with considerable promptness carried into par- 
tial effect ; in 1860 it was introduced into the elementary schools for boys. 
In 1862 it was made compulsory, and more recently has been introduced 
generally into girls’ schools. It is now required of each scholar for two 
hours per week. The exercises are graded in difficulty according to the age 
of the pupils from six years upward, Berlin, in 1885, contained 98 turnhal- 
len used for educational purposes. Frankfort expends yearly $27,000 for 
the physical culture of her 18,000 public school children, and Vienna for her 
schools about $35,000, or one twenty-nint has much as her total educational 
outlay. The German Turners’ associations, which have been so closely 
identified with the cause of physical culture in the mother country, are con- 
tinuing their good work in the land of their adoption. Last year the North 
American Turnerbund had under gymnastic training nearly 19,000 boysand 
girls, the children ofits members. The drill is, forthe most part, conducted 
in the turnhallen, of which there are in the country 144, costing $3,000,000, 
belonging to the local societies, and the children have the opportunity of 
using such of the ‘‘ heavier”? apparatus asis adapted to their years; as, for 
instance, rings, ladders, and, to a moderate extent, high bars. 

The special committee of the Massachusetts Medical Association says: 
‘The German system has broughtinto our land an impulse in the right 
direction, physical results which form an impressive object lesson in com- 
parison with our persent generally do-nothing policy, and the Turners’ 
Normal School for training gymnastic teachers may possibly be made use of 
in securing instruction to our public school teachers for the work which 
should be made a part of their pedagogical duties.”’ 
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“AUTUMN’S SIGHING.” 


Lrsson ON ITS INTERPRETATION. 


By THE COMPOSER. 


[ete music to this song is of secondary importance in com- 
parison to the words, In fact, the composer has con- 
fined the vocal melody to a compass of one octave, in order to 
facilitate the proper enunciation of each word andsyllable. A 
vocalist whose articulation of vowels and consonants is intel- 
ligible to a listener unacquainted with the words of the song is 
considered a rara avis; whereas it ought to be a prime requi- 
site of every singer to pronounce correctly and enunciate dis- 
tinctly. The writer of this has said before that music is but 
one-half of a song, and frequently the lesser half. Certainly 
in the present case the words are deserving of the most careful 
treatment. We attach no importance to the music; but even 
if we did, there are only a few cases in which it is justifiable 
to sacrifice sense to melody. This ballad does not present 
such an instance. 

‘“‘A.” The movement is slow, and only a moderate amount 
of tone is required. The commas after ‘‘sighing, moaning, 
dying,” are to be duly expressed, but without breathing at 
these places. Some vocalists have a belief that they may in- 
hale wherever there is a punctuation mark. This is a mis- 
taken idea, and one that frequently results in the most un- 
pleasant effects. 

‘*B.” Do not pause or interrupt the tone after ‘ flying.” 
The correct reading is, ‘‘Clouds are flying on, like steeds.” 
The rhyme in such cases is apt to interfere with the sense of 
the words, which, of course, must be prevented. Pressez here 
indicates a slight acceleration of the movement in this. 
measure. 

“«“C.” The two tones e and a, sung to the word ‘‘ walk,” 
are intended to give an air of seriousness to the passage, and 
to make ‘‘walk” more prominent than ‘‘like.” The trouble 
in such cases lies in the fact that singers are inclined to repro- 
nounce the syllable thus, ‘‘ wa—alk,” which is incorrect. 

“DPD.” The beginning of the second stanza presents a 
momentary contrast to the prevailing gloom, and may be 
slightly more animated. The effect, however, should be to 
make the following shadows still darker, as the conditions of 
the rich and the poor are contrasted. 

“FE.” The strongest expression comes here. An impas- 
sioned portamento from e up to @ is recommended. Also a 
strong accent upon each syllable of the word ‘‘madness.” 
The downward portamento from ¢ to 6 natural should have 
somewhat the effect of amoan. Though generally in bad taste, 
this style of portamento is particularly appropriate here. 

‘“‘F,” The tone is to be sustained its full value until the 
postlude is almost concluded, and do not neglect to sound the 
final 7. 

Each verse should be read attentively, without regard to 
the music. The principles of elocution apply almost as 
strictly in this ballad as they would to the reading of the 
poem without music. The correct pronunciation of every 
word, the punctuations, the accents, and the prevailing senti- 
ment, must first be determined upon. The melody may then 
be applied as a setting for the poetical contents. We do not 
indicate the breathing-places, for the entire first section should 
be given with one breath. Those who cannot accomplish this 
would do well to practise until they can, for it is not always 
proper to indulge in an inhalation after every phrase, 


ComPLAINT is made that the choir sings out of tune. We recommend that 


they wear tunics.— Yale Record. 
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AUTUMN’S. SIGHING. For Werner's Voice Magazine. 
WITH A LESSON ON ITS RENDERING BY THE COMPOSER. 
Words by T..B. READ. Music by A. J. GOODRICH. Op. 30, No. 1. 
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THE SILENT ART. 


A Stupy oF PANTOMIME AND ACTION. 


By FRANKLIN H. SARGENT. 
(Copyright, 1889, by F. H. Sargent. All rights reserved.] Ilustrations by W. A. Buckland. 


Xl. 
Manner. 
66 OW can a man be ccncealed? How can a man be 
concealed?” asked Confucius. Fashion has answered 
that. She sits in a fantastic chair with her back to nature and 


to art, and her feet on science,—a young woman, angular, 
deharmonized, furbelowed, and squeezed out of shape. Or, if 
in male dress, he is lke the dude in Jerome’s ‘‘Stageland,” 
with no face, yet a monocle where the eye would have been. 

The world is cast and recast in a plaster of Paris. ‘‘To be 
natural”.often means either to be commonplace, unindividual, 
or to be eccentric, changing manner to mannerism, or to cover 
one’s self-shame by a mantle of consciousness. In every-day 
pantomime can be seen the barbarisms of untrained natural 
manner, entwined by the parasitical, conventionalized manner- 
isms—new commonplaces and 
old romanticisms. 

The physical conditions in the 
life of a people primarily deter- 
mine the natural language-forms. 
Then come the mingling of races, 
travel, and consequent develop- 
ment of new ideas and motives, 
and the demand for new actions 
and words. A universal diction- 
ary of manner would include all 
possible forms of human move- 
ment. 

Fashion and attendant deco- 
rum have walked into this mead- 
ow of wild flowers and made 
an English garden or a French 
conservatory.: 

It is worthy of notice that the 
most ancient times and nations . 
have the largest stock of conven- 
tional movement. The Chinese 
of to-day have the most elaborate 
observances of conventional 
etiquette. Of course every man 
will defend his own national 
manners and customs. Finally, 
indeed, the whole question of 
etiquette becomes a study of the 
motives that actuate a person. 

The manners of the ages are absolutely paralleled in style 
with modes of dress. The taste, feeling, and eyesight differ 
greatly in different climates. The predominating influence of 
climate on manner may be observed, for instance, in the typi- 
cal national salutations: The prostrations of the Eastern 
people ; the calm, dignifiedhead-bow of the Greeks ; the strong 
hand-to-hand gesture of the Romans; the Japanese removal of 
foot-covering ; the eccentric actions of the African, and the 
touching or rubbing of parts in savage greetings. The touch 
or kiss (originally a sign of adoration) has passed upward as 
civilization has advanced from sole of foot to top of head. All 
signs of salutation have been losing their worshipful signifi- 
cance as freedom of the individual has increased, and they 
have become the expression of peace or good-will. Itis curious 
that opposite motions may, by convention, acquire similar 
meanings, as the putting on of the hat in the East and taking 
it off in the West as a mark of respect. So, too, the savage 
says ‘‘no” with gesture from right to left, while the rest of the 
world negates from left to right. 

More profitable than the chronicling of strange customs is 
the study of natural manner. After the stuffing of the mind 
with ‘‘extraneous information,” and chilling the feelings by 
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armor of dress and manner. 


the ordinary schooling, we step out into the world dazed and 
comfortless, with all natural talents dulled. The young girl, 
for instance, passes into the hands of the dancing, the music, 
and the French masters, and ‘‘comes out” in her fashion’s 
If her common-sense or woman- 
hood breaks through its constraint and desires improvement, 
it seeks a higher education. To her, representing a large 
majority, these words might be spoken : 

‘‘There is first much to undo. You cannot mend the man- 
nerisms of years in one or two hours. Before youread, or act, 
or speak, put your machineryin working order. It is now out 
of gear. After the general correction of faults, learn, first, to 
stand erect, with easy balanced and changing weight; 
secondly, rest more, by general relaxing of all parts ; thirdly, 
energize yourself by exercise, out-of-doors if possible. As the 
main oiling, tempering, and fitting of the parts of the human 
machinery progresses, practise every-day movements, —the 
turning to a person entering the room, entering and going out, 
and walking, as an exercise, last, as it is the most complex. 
Then the transitions of each part, the evolutions, the opposi- 
tions in varied forms should be undertaken until the graces of 
the body begin to unfold and spread and have moving life.” 
Like a certain order of Cestercian monks, it would be well for 
the pupil to do pantomimic pen- 
ance by forbidding, during prac- 
tice, all vocal expression whatso- 
ever, and testing the skill in silent 
expression by acting imaginary 
scenes and soliloquies. Then 
come the general gamuts in three 
main registers. Impersonation, 
the extemporizing of speech with 
action, study of principles, prac- 
tise of styles, come last. Finally, 
certain truths occur, practical, 
even if evident as axioms. 

Overlook the extent of your 
talents and choose the best loca- 
tion for your special powers, 
recognizing limitations. Do not 
decorate the framework of your 
house. Build with firm foun- 
dations, not doing too much at 
first. Critically examine your 
workmanship as it progresses. 
Allow your instincts to lead. 

Don’t allow your ‘‘animal gal- 
vanism to be educated away ” by 
too much teaching. 

Avoid ‘‘ working on the tech- 
nique so long that one can see 
the picture.” 

First, obtain physical repose, 
the canvas; next, learn to draw definite, thoughtful detail ; 
then fill in with the color of feeling, in good perspective, con- 
trast, and unity, and all that makes up harmony of effect. 

Never do anything without an emotional intention. 

Two extremes are especially“detestible : The ‘‘ modern fal- 
setto life,” and ‘‘the sorrowful monotony of caged animals.” 
Hold yourself bound as by invisible cords, until your feeling 
breaks through from its excess of strength, then your gesture 

will be timely, significant, and well-made. 

In reading or reciting, qualify the gestures according to the 
style of the author. Gestures of Shakespeare, for instance, as 
some writer has noted, are not widely made. 

Action must incite speech, and vice-versa. 

‘«The words of a part do not supply the actor with one hun- 
dreth part of the action he has to perform,” said an observer of 
Mrs. Siddons’ Lady Macbeth. 

The most ordinary movements offer instruction to the ob- 
server. The transitions of motion of the brakeman on the rail- 
road, the volutions and oppositions of position of the newly- 
arrived emigrant or the cowboy, offer lessons to the college- 
bred or business man, or the parlor-trained lady. 

Nowadays, the gestures often lack enforcement from the 
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shoulder and hip. We miss the old-time, grand emphases of 
leg-movement and foot-stamp. We abuse the use of italics 
(hand indications) and exclamation points (the limbs). 

Observe Langtry’s poise of head, Booth’s gestures of wrists, 
Salvini’s bearings of trunk, Bernhardt’s motions of limbs. Note 
the physical flexibility, poise and strength of all great minds. 

Alternate action and repose. Be ambidextrous. Train away 
the ‘‘unintelligent fat and fibre.” Relax into emotions. 

It was Spencer who wrote that ‘‘a higher knowledge tends 
continually to limit our interference with the processes of 
nature.” 

The Englishrace are not naturally gesticulative; they, there- 
fore, specially need pantomimic studies. 

In order to give the best expression, you must be in a state 
to receive best impressions. 

The technique must be thrown away when it comes to the 
giving out, the portrayal of feeling. 

Pantomime puts the warmth in between the speeches, 

The abandon of a passion is weak; it is the control of it, even 
the repression of it, that tells. 

Go back to your own experiences, find the emotion, label it 
with a thought and pass on. If the experience is wanting, 
draw on the imagination. 

Never put on art-principles as an armor. 
trate and reveal themselves. 

Study attitudes of pictures and statuary, but recognize that 
they are very simple, and that they are inferior to living 
models. 

‘‘Of the throngs who study the fine arts, how many put 
themselves in training, to realize in their own person the ideals 
they see portrayed there?” asks William R. Alger. 

The inspiring mofve of any piece of art-work must neces- 
sarily exist first. It must be, from its very essence, moral to 
its creator. Itis the very faith, the religion of the artist. To 
try to relieve the artist of all responsibility but that he shall see 
and understand, plan and be dexterous, is to kill the art-work, 
to dig a grave for it in earthy lowness, as for a body from 
which the soul has gone. He who practises technics, without 
ethics, is like a blower of soap-bubbles. Action that is grand 
in its thought, its heart, its life-lessons, sinks into the souls of 
the spectators and lives forever there and in posterity. 


Let them pene- 


Accomplishments. 


The great pantomimic artist must be a Leonardo da Vinci in 
powers of human form, in practice of all branches of his art. 
For without pantomimic accomplishments, a man is dismal, 
like a city without works of art. 

In the misery and chaos of earliest times, in the battling for 
supremacy, the chief arts were those of defence and offence, 
the arts of weapon-using, fighting and fencing. In times of 
peace came mimic contentions, the exercise of limbs in ath- 
letic play, even to the practice of contortions and tricks of limb- 
movements. We to-day are much more inventive in our 
physical gymnastics, yet so irregular, ineffective, hasty and 
careless, that the half-humorous saying of Pascal may still hold 
true: ‘‘ La maladie est l'état natural d’un Chretien !” 

‘“To us Greeks,” wrote Solon to Anacharsis, the Scythian, 
‘‘it is not enough to have a man as nature created him, but 
. we train him by gymnastics, that we may make that much 
better which nature has done well, and improve what is 
inferior.” 

It is but very recently that physical training has begun to 
learn intimately the laws of nature and to improve their appli- 
cation. Increased knowledge in anatomy, physiology, an- 
thropology, anthropometry, and the like, is elevating the stand- 
ard of athletics. The athlete is learning to care for his general 
health first, to practise special exercises last ; to conquer with- 
out visible strain ; to proportionate his conditions ; to develop 
physical powers as emotional means; to appreciate the central 
uses of breathing in exercise, and to realize that ‘‘all passions 
appear to claim the respiratory nerves for outward expression ;” 
to learn that the determination of tastes, preferences and pur- 
suits is dependent on the degree and kind of sensibility and 
force in physique. 

As pure gymnastics became more refined and its graces more 
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sought for, it furnished the first glimpses of a higher panto- 
mime in the dance-movements. ‘To this, the Greek vases and 
bronzes will also bear witness. A¢schylus, Sophocles, Epami- 
nondas, Socrates, and Plato, were professional dancers, as well 
as philosophers, Theirs was the old pantomime, the study of 
statuesque attitudes, such as all our great modern actors and 
orators have studiously practised whether they published the 
fact or not, Edmund Burke and Rachel being notable experts. 

After the fall of Rome, the dance-pantomime declined for 
many centuries, gradually reappearing until it became again a 
permanent feature of education in the 16th, 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. The 19th century has seen its disappearance except in 
the ballet. Whereas formerly everything might be a fit subject 
for pantomimic dance, now the range of pantomimic intelli- 
gence is so extremely low, that ballet, for instance, is made up 
of graceful convulsions, rarely even sensual in beauty, or sig- 
nificant to reason or feeling. The life of action has been 
pressed out by the loads of newspaper writing. Whereas even 
in Shakespeare’s time, people having few newspapers went to 
the theatre to learn and be entertained; now they go to the 
theatre and church to listen to commentaries on what the 
newspapers and books have already told them. 

The old pantomime was naturally based on the original sign- 
language. The latter, being the creation by barbarians to sup- 
ply lack of speech, was naturally the same as our deaf and 
dumb gesture-language, the same as the American Indian’s 
hand-talk. Col. Mallery, in his reports to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution on the Indian gesture-language, makes the following 
statements : 

‘‘ Where sign-language survives it is an instructive vestige of the prehis- 
toric epoch, and its study may solve problems in philology and psychology. 
North America showed more favorable conditions for the development of 
gesture-signs than any other thoroughly explored part of the world. My re- 
searches, during several years, showed asurprising number of signs for the 
same idea which were substantially identical not only among the savage 
tribes, but among all people that use gesture:signs with any freedom. 
Traces of the signs now used by the Indians are also found in the ideo- 
graphic pictures of the Egyptian, Chinese and Azteccharacters. Signs often 
gave to spoken words their first significance, and many primordial roots of 
language are found in bodily actions. When highly cultivated, the rapidity 
of sign-language on familiar subjects exceeds that of speech, and ap- 
proaches to thatof thought itself. If they (signs) had been elaborated by the 
secular labor devoted to spoken language, man could by his hands, arms 
and fingers, with facial and bodily accentuation, express any idea that could 
be conveyed by words.”’ 

This brings us to a most interesting problem: How far can 
the language of pantomime be organized, and how analagous 
is it in its construction tospeech-forms? All the terms used in 
a book of rhetoric perfectly and spontaneously apply to ges- 
ture. We may note, for instance, at random, the terms natural 
order, refutation, persuasion, copious detail, indirect sugges- 
tion, exaggeration, antithesis, climax, variety, elegance, em- 
phasis, simile, parenthesis, or purity, reputable use, national 
use, trope, metaphor, or, as Henry Siddons has already noted, 
synecdoche, irony, effect for cause. 

The order of the parts of action obeys natural laws, and may 
differ from the order of the parts of speech, which latter obeys 
largely conventional laws. The deaf-mute, for instance, says 
‘‘hungry me, bread give.” Here two facts are evident which 
are true of all kinds of pantomime, namely, that the most im- 
portant ideas come first, and that superfluous words are not 
represented at all. We may note in this connection that the 
child’s natural order of acquisition is nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
conjunctions, prepositions. A still better illustration is the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘[An] apple [my] father [to] I (orme) gave.” In 
this it is notable that words elided by a deaf-mute are often 
translated into the dramatic pantomime. 

We could doubtless construct a grammar of pantomime in 
imitation of that of speech. It would probably do more harm 
than good, restricting rather than aiding. The deaf-mutes 
have, necessarily, something of such a grammar for their fin- 
ger-language. But the latter is constructed in imitation of the 
artificial arrangements of lettersand words. A finger-language 
for numerals was used by the ancients. From them a com- 
plete one-hand alphabet came into use, and was taught and ex- 
plained in the 16th century ; thence it passed to France, and 
has been perfected to the rapidity of speech, and can be learned 
in a‘half-hour. 
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The order of pantomime follows dramatic law rather than 
grammatic rule. If, however, the actor is tied to words, his 
pantomime must be limited by them. The order of words then 
imposes something of its fixed grammar and rhetoric. It is, 
therefore, only in the silent moments of a play that the actor 
freely and fully creates and poetizes in motion. 

The dramatic art of impersonation in action, prosography, 
has appeared in the middle age of sign-language. It demands 
all that elocution calls for and more. It is not merely in com- 
position designed to be read that the expression rises and falls, 
that there are soft and hard elements, blank verse and prose- 
effects, stresses and the swell, cadence and emphasis, tempo 
and pause, melodies and discords, 
The pantomimic figure is revealed 
beneath word-clothing. When 
Roscius and Cicero had _ their 
famous competitive test of acting 
versus oratory, who could doubt 
the result ? 

In the arts, notable in decora- 
tion it is evident that every color 
has its intrinsic meaning, as the 
color of the blood—of life, the 
color of flame—of love, the color 
of the heavens—of light—of in- 
telligence, and their intermediaries 
and blendings. Besides color, the 
texture and form of dress is di- 
rectly allied to pantomime uses. 

The Greeks remained constant 
in their draperies as they did in 
their manners. The Romans 
imitated them, adding their own 
warlike strength and barbaric in- 
novations. Scenery, dress, man- 
ners, and customs in the north and 
in the south began to contrast. 
The newer civilization of the north 
wore a dress suited to its climate, 
half drapery and half bandages. 
Modern civilization has largely 
discarded drapery, and shows lit- 
tle result of esthetic study. In- 
the last century dress had become 
rigid as manner had become frigid. 
Yet the people of each nation has 
kept its own common standard, 
—that of grandeur in Italy, weight 
and massiveness in Germany, ele- 
gance and propriety in England, 
variety in Spain and France. 
Around the newer civilization is 
framed the older one, like a great, 
rich, and quaint frame-molding. 

It is the face that bears chief 
marks of the differences of men. f S25 il : a ; : 
Even the death-mask is a truer por- h aie og NINH af Os : 
trait of a man as he was, than a co a i 
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are records of the intellectual de- (lll 
velopments of the race. Physiog- 
nomy, and its illegitimate off- 
spring phrenology, has had great 
attention paid to it, from Aristotle to Lavater, and by untold 
numbers of observers and students. Physiognomy is an art 
unconsciously practised by every one. The art of ‘‘making 
up” the face has become on the stage to-day the equal of por- 
trait painting. 

Palmistry, the study of the lines and planes of the hand, has 
been identified so much with unscientific trickery that it has 
not been respected as it deserves, as recording the habits and 
sensibilities of people. 

We now come to the place where science stops and art leads, 
to a country that has been visited but is not yet mapped out. 

It is from the great central and general sense of touch that 
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we may find the sources of pantomimic accomplishments. In 
pantomime all parts of body have sense of hearing as from an 
aérial pressure ; all parts have smell, as from gaseous pressure, 
taste from liquid pressure, touch from solid pressure, sight from 
rays of light. 

The extension of the pressure of electric human presence 
into the very atmosphere surrounding object or person ; the 
power of the will to extend that magnetic influence from the 
human battery; the development of the sensitized plate of 
one’s physical impressibility,—these magnetic powers are the 
last that are finding their place in philosophy, in science and 
in practical art. Muscle-reading is the first step toward deeper 
knowledge of the mysteries of 
thought-transference. These later 
accomplishments lead into the 
finest studies of texture and qual- 
ities in-visible bodies. 

In their succession, the panto- 
mimic accomplishments will be 
seen to have passed from the 
earlier objective modes of athletic 
warfare, and dance-motions, 
through a middle decorative, sym- 
bolic age, to the modern subjec- 
tive stage of investigation. 

Our constraints of manner and 
customs have deadened some im- 
pulses only for the freer enliven- 
ment of others. The positive 
decay of some emotions is visible 
in our motions and indicates a 
parallel decay of our civilization. 
What might not pantomimic prac- 
tice, like out-of-door exercise to a 
book-worm, discover and explain 
and inspire! The constant mod- 
ern effort to clarify and index the 
human emotions can never be 
accomplished quicker than by 
study of corresponding muscular 
movements. 

The zoth century will doubtless 
be more ripe for both the fine and 
the mechanical parts of the silent 
art, for its creative, inventive, as 
well as skilful, and dexterous uses, 
for ‘‘the living language of the 
whole people.” 

‘‘Raphael paints wisdom, Han- 
del sings it, Phidias carves it, 
Shakespeare writes it, Wren builds 
itt Columbus sails it, Luther 
preaches it, Washington arms it, 
Watt mechanizes it.” The phil- 
osopher could have added that the 
great orators and actors embody 
this same wisdom,—a Garrick lives 
it. Though written of books, these 
further words of Emerson might 
well be said of the unwritten ex- 
pressions of the ‘‘silent art :” 
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«Their communications are not given 
or taken with the lips and the end of the 
tongue, but are of the glow of the cheek, and with the throbbing heart. 
Friendship should give and take solitude and time, brood and ripen, heroes 
absorb and act them. They are not to be held by letters printed on 
a page, but are living characters, translatable into every tongue and form 
of life. I read them on lichens and bark; I watch them on waves on the 
beach ; they fly in birds, they creep in worms; I detect them in laughter 
and blushes and eye-sparkles of men and women. These are scriptures 
which the missionary will carry over prairie, desert and ocean.” They 
‘«speak to thee in silence.”’ 


The Silent Art stands as on the prow of a galley sounding a 
trumpet at its lips, eager to tell and to show its lessons to civil- 
ization, impatient almost to leap and wing its way ahead of 
the vessel’s rush through the waters. 
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The Winged Victory of Samothrace glorifies the beholder. 
We can read the rhythm and music in every part, and in the 
concordant whole. Although the face is not there in marble, 
and the arms cannot be touched, every line that we see is 
smiling, every point is looking. The very air is part of the in- 
spiring presence. The sun casts its lights and shadows over 
the heights and valleys of the beauteous contour. From the 
boat beneath, like an engine, a grand energy seems upborne. 
Yet the flight of the wings is peaceful. The out-dash of the 
body’s spirit is like crested waves over a glorious sea. With a 
spirituelle, yet earth-bound gravity; clothed in a drapery 
whose very veins and inswept masses help reveal the human 
meanings and feelings, transparent to the spirit; from the 
elastic tread of the leading foot to the high-swung hand, easily 
grasping the trumpet, there. bursts sight and sound of victori- 
ous liberty, and aspiring life and hope andsfaith. 

The right shoulder has broken its confining covering. The 
chest breathes with firm, elastic support. The heart seems to 
almost rend apart the cord that holds it. Through the ener- 
getic yet serene central repose of the figure, a grafid leading 
line of activity extends through right foot and trunk and arm, 
clearly balanced by the opposing curves of the other side. 
The left limbs and parts, alert and warm with recent activity, 
hold, like a lofty vase steeped with the juice of flowers or of 
fruit, in readiness to pour forth their visible stream of joy. 
The heart-arm holding in its hand a prize of victory, enfolds, 
with the in-bending trunk, full measure of an overflowing 
soul. 

In the midst of the storms of human feeling, the sudden 
trembling, the alternations of color, the convulsion of tears, the 
breaks of laughter, the subsiding calm while straying away 
after commonplaces; at all times, the way through our wilder- 
ness of life, even the way out to heaven cannot always be 
told by tongue, but must be silently sought and silently worded, 
as a light to our eyes, as alight on our way. 

I walked along the road in the country passing a saw-mill 
with its old, rusted, coarse machinery and its rough-hewn, flat- 
boards piled before the door. I stumbled over a rotted lump 
of wood, thrown out as refuse from the rough-cut lumber. I 
took the dry thing and absent-mindedly rolled and rubbed it in 
my hand. The dry stuff fell off like dust more and more as I 
walked along, till there was left its centre a hard, strong knot, 
the heart of the dusty lump, beautiful in curves, varied and 
shaded in its veins of color, and its form—a cross. 


[THE END. ] 
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ROOT’S CATECHISM OF VOICE-CULTURE. 


A Purain StatemMENT By Means oF QuEsTIONS AND ANSWERS OF ALL 
FUNDAMENTAL ‘TRUTHS INVOLVED IN THE SCIENCE OF 
VoIcE-CULTURE AND THE ART OF SINGING. 


By FREDERIC W. ROOT, 


Author of ‘Root’s New Course in Voice-Culture and Singing for the Female Voice.’ 


140. May emotionality and effort toward expression be carried 
too far? Ans.—They may in some cases. 

141. What must be proportionate to the effort toward expres- 
sion? Azs.—The technique, or mechanical control of 
the voice. 

142. What is likely to result from extreme emotionality opera- 
ting through insufficient technique? Azs.—Incorrect 
intonation, bad phrasing, and habitual tremulousness 
of voice. 

143. Under what circumstances does tremulousness of voice 
naturally appear? Ams.—During great emotion. 

144. Should it be used often in singing? Ams.—It should not. 

145. What name is usually given to tremulousness of voice? 


Ans,—The vibrato. 
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. Should it be cultivated in all voices? 
. When it is produced with difficulty, should this register 


Name the four principal classes into which voices, male 
or female, are divided as to compass? <Ans.—Soprano, 
contralto, tenor, and bass. 

What is about the singing-compass of each before culti- 
vation? Ans.—Soprano, from b to ab; contralto, from 
g to F; tenor, from c to /; bass, from F to d@. 

Are the upper tones likely to be good at first? Ans.—They 
are not. 

Do voices often appear to have a larger compass down- 
ward than is here indicated? Ams.—They do. 

Why are these additional tones seldom a legitimate part 
of the voice? Ams.—Because, as a rule, they cannot be 
improved by cultivation. _ 

Long-continued and correct cultivation may increase the 
compass of a voice upward how much? Azs.—About 
a minor third. 

Into what registers are female voices divided for conve- 
nience? Ams.—Into three: The lower, or thick register; the 
middle, or thin register ; and the high, or small register. 

What are registers? Amns.—Series of tones which are alike 
in character and which are produced alike. 


What is the general principle regarding the development 
of the compass of registers? Ans.—Registers must not 
be forced upward, but may be extended downward, 

What is the upper limit of each register? Azs.—It is / for 
the thick, c# for the thin, and the extent of the voice 
for the small register. 

What is the lower limit of a register? _ Aws.—Any register 
may be carried as low as it can be made effective. 

What is about the common ground of the thick and thin 
registers? Ans.—From d tof. . 

Of the thin and high registers? Ams.—Two notes, c and 
C#. 

What part of any register is naturally strong, and what — 
weak? Ans.—The upper tones of a register are strong, 
and the lower ones weak. 

What error, then, is an unguided singer very likely to make? 
Ans.—That of strengthening the weak places of the 
voice by forcing lower registers upward. 

How should these places be strengthened? Ans.—By the 
process called resonating. 


. Strengthening parts of the voice by the forcing process 


results in what three things? Avs.—Permanent uneven- 
ness, stiffness, and poor quality of voice. 


. Is a break or a sudden change of voice between the thick 


and thin registers necessarily wrong? Azs.—lIt is not. — 


. Are the highest tones of the register good from the out- 


set? Ans.—Only those of the thin or middle register. 


. Are divisions of registers plainly distinguishable at first? 


Ans.—Usually between the thick and thin, but rarely 
between the thin and small registers. 


. If the small register is not clearly marked, how may a 


singer be sure of getting it correctly? Ans.—Simply by 
making the tones light and free on and above p until 
the register habit is established. 


. Is the thick register always present in a voice? Ams,— 


Some light voices do not use it at all. 
Ans.—It should. 


be at once used throughout its compass? Ans.—No; 
only the lower notes should be practised at first. 


. What are the final possibilities of culture in the depart- 


ment of registers in relation to the scale? Ans.—To 
make a register adjustment upon each tone of the scale, 
instead of once each four or five tones. 

What may then be said of a voice? Ams.—It is even. 


What are the visible signs of forced registers? Ans.—The 
opening at the back of the mouth (the isthmus of the 
fauces) is contracted, and the tongue has no groove 
in it. 
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. Can it be cultivated for effective use? 
. What is the principal problem for the male voice in this 


. Such gradation as this leads to what union? 


. Illustrate, taking the / of a tenor voice. 


. How may tone-placing be vitiated ? 


. Which is the result of the widest opening? 
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What singers are most likely to force the registers? Ans,— 
Contraltos and children. 

What are the registers of the male voice? Azs,—Two; 
the thick and the thin. 

Which is used almost exclusively? 
register. 

What name is it generally known by? 
register, or chest-voice. 

In placing the upper limit of the cultivated tenor voice at 
a or 6b, is the thin register considered? Azs.—lIt is not. 


Ans,—The thick 


Ans.—The chest- 


. When the thin register is crudely produced, what name 


does it go by? Ans.—Falsetto. 
Ans.—It can. 


department? Ams.—To take an ascending series of 
tones with a decreasing thickness of the vibrating 
tissue of the vocal cords. 

: Ans.—The 
union of the thick and thin registers. 


. What beside pitch must regulate register of voice? Ams.— 


Power. 

Ans.—The pitch 
/ is common ground; if it is sung softly it will be in 
the thin register, and if loudly in the thick register. 


. What are the final possibilities of culture in the depart- 


ment of registers with relation to power? Ans.—To 
make an even swell in a part of the voice where two 
registers must be used. 


. How high may the thick register go in the male voice? 


Ans.—As high as it can be carried without sacrificing 
the placing of the tone. 

Ans.—By anything 
which contracts or distorts the sound-tube unduly. 


. Contracting or distorting the sound-tube unduly may re- 


sult in what kinds of tone?  Azs.—Throaty, guttural, 
nasal, muffled, harsh, thin, and metallic. 


. What contraction of the sound-tube is correct and proper? 


Ans.—That necessary for certain vowels and conso- 
nants, or that necessary for different expressive qual- 
ities of tone. 


. What vowel is the result of extreme contraction of some 


part of the sound-tube? Ams.—The vowel e. 
Ans.—The 


vowel ah, 


. State how contraction or distention affects the timbres or 


colors of the tone, clear and sombre, bright and dark. 
Ans.—Contraction gives the clear timbre and distention 
the sombre. 


. May the vowel e requiring contraction be given with 


sombre timbre requiring distention? Ams.—It may. 

What fact regarding the sound-tube does this indicate? 
Ans.—That the sound-tube can be held simultaneously 
contracted in one place and distended in another. 

What may be the characteristics of tones that are well 
placed, or delivered through a well-arranged sound- 
tube? Ans.—Pure, mellow, rich, sweet, sympathetic. 

What principle of muscular action causes difficulty in thus 
arranging the sound-tube during singing? Ams.—The 
principle of sympathetic muscular action. 

What other part of the vocal process is especially associ- 
ated with tone-placing in securing desirable character- 
istics in the tone? Ams.—Tone-resonating. 

What is it to resonate tone? Ams.—To so adjust and 
brace the larynx that it may give out clear and ringing 
tones under breath-pressure, whether the tones be loud 
or soft. i 

Where are the muscular actions that principally control 
this? Ans.—In the lower throat. 

Does their general action tend toward contraction or dis- 
tention? Azs.—Toward contraction, 


[Zo be continued. | 
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A Ser-INsTRUCTOR FOR ALL CULTURED CrRCLES, AND ESPECIALLY FOR 
OratoricaL AND Dramatic ARTISTS. 


By OSKAR GUTTMANN. 


. XI. 


Fok the actor who must give the various personalities he 
represents another form than that of his own face, and 
who must do this not merely by mental activity, but by the 
use of various paints, it is indispensably necessary to know how 
nature in these various characters fashions the form of the face. 
We quote, therefore, some principles from Piderit’s ‘‘ Physi- 
ognomy.” 
4. Main Elements of Facial Expression. 


The strong-willed, decided man is recognized by his firm 
glance, while an unsteady glance is peculiar to those who lack 
confidence in themselves or others, to hunted and guilty men. 
This glance may, however, result from illness. 

If one grasps a representation, the muscles of his eyes will be 
tense as if grasping some object; if he contrasts different repre- 
sentations, his eyes will be moved as he turns his glance from 
one to the other, etc. 

Intellectual activity may be recognized by a quick, observ- 
ant glance; while intellectual sluggishness and indifference 
are betrayed by the empty glance; that is, by a lax, slow 
movement of the muscles of the eye-ball. Theslow andat the 
same time firm glance, indicates calm deliberation; the quick 
and at the same time restless glance, indicates fugitive thought, 
such as want of consideration, volatility. 

A considerable part of the upper edge of the pupil concealed 
by the lid, denotes intellectual indolence, while raised lids and 
unveiled pupils are a sign of intellectual activity. 

Practical, energetic men are wont to have a near glance; 
speculators, philosophers, dreamy men let their glance sweep 
faraway. Very enthusiastic men are known by their peculiar 
and somewhat upturned glance. 

Men who, in walking or sitting, bend the head forward, must, 
in order to gaze before them, draw the pupil high under the lid. 
This veiled glance is found in people who observe closely, and 
would yet appear unsympathetic. It is peculiar to distrustful 
men. If the veiled glance is at the same time firm, itis called 
lowering (Fig. L.). 
The tension of the muscles of the forehead 
is indicated by horizontal folds and uplifted 
brows. These muscles become tense on the 
one hand, when the eyes are opened as widely 
and quickly as possible, and on the other hand, 
when they are held open as steadily as 
possible. 

The mimic expression, if constantly repeated, 
becomes part of the physiognomy, and is rec- 
ognized by horizontal lines in the forehead. 
If the physiognomical trait is strongly marked, 
the brows remain drawn upward. 

This facial trait of the horizontal line is found :, 

(2) In good-natured men ; (4) in curious men ; (c) in men 
who, by inclination and habit, retain firmly and enduringly the 
ideas awakened in their souls. I designate these inclinations 
by the word contemplativeness. 

Horizontal lines on the forehead, a vacant gaze, and sunken 
eyelids, denote intellectual indolence, united with good humor 
or curiosity, or bent for reflection. ; 
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The eyebrow-muscles draw backward the upper part of the 
muscle that closes the eyes. The tension of this muscle lays 
the forehead in perpendicular folds ; in like manner the eye- 
brows become drawn somewhat downward, with their inner 
ends approaching each other. 

' We find perpendicular lines : 

(2) In people who have had much physical 
suffering; (4) in people who have suffered 
mentally; (c) in people who have been visited 
by misfortune; (¢) in sensitive, dissatisfied, 
fretful people; (e) in short-sighted people. 

Where the mouth stands more or less open, 
and the under lip retreats more or less, we pre- 
suppose an obtuse, muddled intellect (Fig. LI.). 

Lips more or less knit together denote obsti- 
nacy, that is, a mind shut up in its own ideas 
(Fig. LII.). 

We therefore find this trait: 

(2) In stubborn people ; (2) in reliable people ; (c) in careful 
people; (d) in reticent people ; (e) in self-seeking, avaricious 

people. 

Lips lying loosely together indicate the con- 
trary ; hence susceptibility and frankness. 

If one tries some gustatory object (for in- 


[ stance, wine), with the organs of taste, he pro- 
. trudes both lips at the same time, pressing them 
together and giving the mouth a snout-like 

5 form. In this way the cavity of the mouth is 
widened, while the substance tasted is held fast. 

This form of the mouth (Fig. LIII.) is therefore 


found : 

(2) In gourmands ; (4) in critical persons. 

Fie. LIl If the organ of taste is unpleasantly excited, 
; ‘ the arch of the palate is removed as far as 
possible from the surface of the tongue, the upper lip as 
far as possible from the under, while the nostrils are raised 

(Fig. LIV.). We observe the same 
# expression as the sign of an imagi- 
nary excitement of the organs of taste ; 
also in a sudden, intense, disagree- 
we able excitement of other organs of 
pS sense, or in the excitement of- un- 
pleasant ideas. The mimic expression 
of bitterness will therefore be called 
forth by inciting ideas whose un- 
pleasant nature is significantly de- 

scribed as ‘‘ bitter.” 

If one is delighted with a pleasant 
Fic. LIII, idea, while at the same time agi- p, LIv 
tated by an unpleasant one, the mouth : ; 
will give slight expression to the bitterness, while the eyes 
glance upward Fig. (LV.). 

A compressed mouth with a bitter 


La expression indicates a stubborn, mis- 
anthropic person (Fig. LVI). 
The physical impress of scorn is 
> a deep line under the angle of the 
lower lips. ‘In this case the chin 
a appears flat, because its flesh is tightly 
drawn, while the under lip is pressed 
* upward. 
The eyelids fall as in drowsiness, 


while a certain degree of negligent 
attention is discernible on account of 
the tension of the muscles of the 
forehead, whereby the sinking lids are held in place, 
horizontal lines appearing on the forehead. 


Pre, LV. 


BicaeluVil, 
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GENERAL PHysIOGNOMICAL REMARKS, 


I. The Cheeks. 

Fleshy cheeks usually indicate a sensitive temperament and 
susceptibility. If leaw and narrow, they denote dry humor and 
lack of sensuality. Sorrow makes them hollow ; coarseness 
and stupidity imprint them with folds and furrows. Depres- 
sions, more or less angular in form, are an infallible sign of 
envy and jealousy. A line passing from the nostril to the 
corner of the mouth is very indicative of character; if itisa 
curve without any variation or wave line, it is an infalliblesign 
of stupidity. Itis the same when its end leads, without inter- 
ruption, along the edge of the upper lip, or lies not far removed 
from it. . 

2. The Lips. 

Fleshy lips indicate sensuality, gourmandism, indolence. 
Sharply-cut lips and those with hard outlines denote unrest and 
avarice. An elevated upper lip indicates self-importance and 
coarseness. A thick, protruding lower lip is the sign of a fool- 
ishly boastful and, withal, intellectually impoverished man. A 
sullen, lipless mouth, turning upward at the sides, denotes 
affectation and vanity. 

3. The Chin. 

A protruding chin always denotes something positive ; a re- 
treating chin, something negative. A round chin with a dim- 
ple, denotes goodness ; a small chin indicates timidity, bash- 
fulness ; a smooth chin, coldness and dryness of temperament; 
an angular chin denotes penetration, cleverness and firmness ; 
a pointed chin is asign of strategy and cunning; a long, broad, 
fat chin indicates a hard, proud, obstinate, violent character. 
A chin indicating cleverness must be turned back or cleft in the 
middle. All that is said here must not serve the dramatic 
artist as a model whereby alone he is forced to act. It is left 
for his imagination and talent everywhere to supply the neces- 


sary modifications. 
[To be continued.) © 
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EMPHASIS. 


By REV. WILLIS WEAVER. 


IGHT emphasis is good expression. It is the vital breath of artistic 
rendition. The old elocution had, in its best form, no greater fault 
than this,—that it relegated emphasis to a subordinate place, and put before 
this crucial test of good reading and speaking a mountain of analytical rub- 
bish about forms, qualities, pitches, etc. It made what is first become last 
with a vengeance, and set at naught modern theories of teaching which call 
for procedure from the practical to the theoretical. By a pretentious but 
misleading distinction between “attributes” and ‘‘accidents,”’ it thrust for- 
ward the means in such away as toobscure theend. Emphasis was crowded 
off to the end of the book whefe the leaves, if not torn out, might almostas 
well have been so treated for all the consideration they were likely to receive. 
Yes, emphasis is the soul of elocution. Expression inproves as this essen- 
tial is more perfectly secured. 

I sometimes illustrate the point by selecting a paragraph and reading only 
the emphatic words. Though the rest be spoken so as to be unintelligible, 
or be entirely omitted, the hearer will get a fair idea of the purport of the 
passage.’ A curious illustration of this occurred in my presence in Bogota, 
South America. I had working for me in church repairs, a carpenter from 
the United States, who had picked up but a few words of the native tongue. 
Too ill, one day to relish the walk to his restaurant, he called a bright peon 
boy and dispatched him with the following commission: ‘‘ Here, you boy, 
muchacho, go over there to that old women, that mujer, and tell her to send 
me my breakfast, almuerzo.”” He had used but three words of Spanish, yet 
the boy grasped the thought as quickly as though the whole had been the 
choicest Castillian ! 
~ Similar, but with an unexpected anticlimax, was the expression of another 
North American who had drifted into the land of perpetual summer, and 
had taken to himself an enchantress of the indigenous race and not lacking 
in the native taste for chicha or anisado. He thus related to a native friend 
an episode in his experience: ‘‘Last night I went home, a micasa, and 
found the door, la puerta, fastened. I broke down the door, la puerta, and 
found Margarita on the table drunk, embriagada. I gota stick, palo, and 
beat, pega, Margarita. Oh, confound this Spanish; I wish I had never 
learned it! 

Sign-language is another illustration of the principle. It conveys the 
thought by some motion that could be translated by a single noun or verb, 

The sentence exists for its empathic words; elocution should exist for 
their interpretation. 
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sing. My ears have never been so shocked (and the ears of a 
singing-teacher are accustomed to the queerest noises and most 
disagreeable sounds) as when I heard that terrible, guttural, 
nasal, shrill and sharp voice. I accompanied the entire air, 
tormented by her shrieks, and when she ceased to yell I re- 
mained, like Don Bartolo in the ‘‘Barber of Seville,” like a 
statue. 

“Tt seems you don’t like my voice!” 

“Madam, I should prefer not to pass a criticism, but should 
be glad to give you a card of introduction to four or more of 
my New York colleagues, and after you hear their opinion 
come back to me to hear my own.” 

I thought that, by this skilful manceuvre, she would be so 
disgusted with their verdict that she never would trouble me 
again with her presence. I jumped from my chair when I saw 
her fiery and threatening look ! 

“No! I want to know at once your estimate of my voice 
and style!” 

I stood at a distance, dreading the threatening cyclone sure 
tocome. ‘‘I advise you, madam, to give up singing!” 

A terrible slap on my left cheek interrupted the phrase, and, 
like a fury of Avernus, she ran to the door and hurriedly left, 
slamming it with such Titanic force that the thick and costly 
French plate-glass on which my name was inscribed was re- 
duced to fragments. In about three hours, repentant and weep- 
ing like a Magdalene, she came back. Her report tells the story 
of what a rara avis is conscience among some of our confréres, 
A teacher, following his invariable habit, exclaimed: ‘‘You 
have a real treasure in your beautiful throat!” Another said: 
“‘T can, correct all the defects of your vocal organs and even 
your ear, according to my wonderful method!” The third as- 
sured her that such a handsome face and perfect figure would 
atone for deficiencies in her voice. The fourth only listened to 
about six measures of ‘‘O Cieli Azzurri,” from “Aida,” and 
stopped her, saying: ‘‘Never sing again; you throw away 
money more profitable to you.” Poorwoman! She was finally 
persuaded that she could not sing and, following my advice, 
she tried the dramatic stage with excellent results. 

The singing-master must have a thorough knowledge of the 
component parts of the vocal apparatus, as he must examine 
his subject before hearing and classifying the voice. According 
to his observations of the physical condition of the pupil, mod- 
ifications will occur in his methods of teaching. ‘The dimen- 
sions of the mouth and tongue, length and nature of teeth, di- 
mension of nasal cavities and uvula, and size of tonsils, make 
a great difference in the production and quality of tone. After 
the physical examination comes the most difficult task for a 
master, the classification of the voice. The errors committed 
in this point are fatal and conducive to disaster, the impair- 
ment or deterioration of the voice at an early age, or its com- 
plete loss. I consider Enrico Delle Sedie, of Paris, the best 
classifier of voices. Among his innumerable scholars who fill 
at present the principal theatres of Europe, I know of a young 
tenor, singing at Rouen a few years ago, who went to Paris to 
study the réle of Haust with Delle Sedie. After he had sung the 
opening recitative in the first act, the master, with his pro- 
verbial bonhomie, and laughing, interrupted him, saying, 
‘‘My dear, you are nota tenor, but a baritone.” Poor fellow! 
I remember how he shuddered and almos} fainted! To-day he 
is one of the greatest baritones in the world. 

Apropos, Delle Sedie in his treatise on vocal art says: ‘‘In 
order to form a just conception of the nature of a voice, it is 
necessary to begin by studying its extension. The simple 
scale of prolonged sounds and moderate intensity will serve for 
this purpose, from the lowest to the highest note, which can be 
emitted naturally and without forcing, sustaining each sepa- 
rate sound steadily by means of well-regulated respiration. 

‘‘Four qualities may be distinguished in the human voice, 
viz., extension, timbre, power and intensity. The character of 
the voice is constituted by the extension and the timbre ; the 
quality, by the powerand intensity. We recommend, therefore, 
that the one be not mistaken for the other. 

*‘Female voices are divided into soprano, mezzo-soprano, 
and contralto; male voices into tenor leggiero, high tenor or 
contraltino, heavy tenor or robusto, baritone and bass, There 


_may be of the same kind, they are never identical. 


are some voices which, although they belong in character to 
one of these types indicated, have not the necessary extension. 
Generally, this is derived from anatural rigidness of the muscles 
of the pharynx, the veil of the palate and the tongue ; a defect 
which may be overcome by teaching the pupil to moderate the 
respiration, making him sing mezza voce. 

‘The quality of the voice, that is to say, the strength and 
volume of sounds, is variable when one modifies the vibrations 
and the degrees of intensity. Every sound 1s subject to nu- 
merous movements of the pharynx, the veil of the palate, the 
tongue and other organs of articulation. Every isolated sound 
has a particular timbre, and by the means of the consonants is 
subject to certain modifications of articulation. Every vowel 
possesses a timbre also, which, according to the various con 
figurations of which the oral cavity is capable, is subject 
the important modifications which constitute the intermedia 
vowels. There are, however, two distinct timbres, the op 
and the closed, and of these before all else it is necessary 
form a precise conception. ‘The first is produced by an ascel 
sion of the larynx ; the second by a lowering of the larynx t 
ward the trachea. In the acute sound emitted with the closes 
timbre, the larynx descends toward the trachea, and, on tj 
contrary, it rises in the acute sound emitted with an op 
timbre. In the extreme high sound, the larynx rises equally 
both timbres, and the glottis contracts in such a way as } 
almost entirely close the opening; the expiration in this ca 
must be restrained and very slight. 

“Notwithstanding these precepts, which have been dete 
mined by physical experiments, it is well to observe that natur 
never repeats herself; for, as we know, although two voig 
Co, 
quently the pupil as well as the teacher must use the gre 
prudence in order to arrive gradually at the entire dev 
ment of the voice, avoiding always any change in the ch 
ter or natural timbre, and seeking at the same time to co 
the defects by the most suitable means.” 

Those who from ignorance or imprudence neglect the pre 
inaries necessary for correcting the natural defects ina y 
or who, profiting by these defects, use them without di 
nation or that care which is necessary to the delicate qué 
the vocal organ, risk the continuance and perpetuity of th 
defects, and even then becoming more serious, renderi, 
voice rebellious to the inflections and suppleness cal 
by expression and sentiment. For example, we often! 
with voices which, although having the character of 1 
soprano, possess, notwithstanding, the low notes which b 
essentially to contralto voices. Ifthe professor is deceiv 
the spontaneousness with which these voices emit th 
or grave notes and exercises them in the soprano 0} 
tralto registers, there is danger of ruining a vocal 
which otherwise might prove excellent, by damaging th 
dium notes, and compromising the intensity, intonatio 
precision, and in this way, instead of developing a fine 
he will create a defective and unequal one, which, fatigu 
continual efforts, will be incapable of any delicate shad 
inflections, and last but a short time, when, on the contr 
voice wisely developed and well exercised will last for an 
inite length of time. In order to avoid any mistake 
classification and estimation of the diverse characters 
we will give a separate description of each one of th 


. soprano. 


This voice is of a light character, very elastic an 
its low notes are limited and its muscular power i 
great, so it is not suited for declaimed or sustained sit 
erally, while florid singing is more adapted toit. Lis 
never possess great volume or intensity in the low o 
voice, so the notes do, re, mi, fa are weak and sol, /a, 
what delicate, but from do the sounds have a vigorous, 
and sustained timbre, rich in harmonics, vibration an 
ity. The usual extension of the soprano voice is two oc 
from do to do, but sometimes it occurs that it extends as far 
sol and Za in alt. When, however, this phenomenon presents 
itself, the medium so/, Ja, si are excessively delicate. The 
soprano yoice must be exercised, first, from do to so/, and not 
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THE QUALIFICATIONS NECESSARY TO A 
VOCAL MASTER. 


By EMILIO AGRAMONTE. 


[Essay Read before the Music Teachers’ National Association, Cleveland, O., 
July 7, 1892.] 
the words I shall have the honor to address to you, my dis- 
tinguished co-laborers, I shall speak as an American teacher. 
ke my place among those born and raised in this country. 
adoption of American citizenship was not an act dictated 
convenience, but one prompted by my heart. And the 
id interest I have ever taken in native composers, and in all 
> American. students who have displayed any talent while 
Jer my charge, is, I think, sufficient proof that my wish to 
ne the responsibilities and enjoy the dignity of American 
iship was more than a mere legal formula; it was the 
ing of my soul’s desire. For the past 24 years my contact 
Americans has been so constant and sointimate, my circle 
ils and acquaintances is so large, and Iam so deeply in- 
d to American composers and to the press for many marks 
orobation and encouragement, that I have long ago come 
e conclusion that the only foreign things about me are my 
me and accent. 
en the Chairman of the Program Committee of the 
Teachers’ National Association honored me with an invi- 
to write an essay on some important subject relating to 
f art, I hesitated at first to accept for several reasons, 
rincipal being that, no matter which theme I selected, 
e exists in this country such diversity of opinion in our vo- 
rofession, that surely it would provoke animosity if I ven- 
~d my subject with frankness and the courage of my own 
ictions. Only a sense of duty, which I consider sacred, 
ld have compelled me to undertake it, with the hope that 
smarks based on my experience of 24 years of teaching, 
appreciated by those who impartially weigh them. 
alifications necessary to a vocal master is the theme 
ected as the most important in a country where every 
or tries to sing, and in which we find so many 
specialists, builders of voices and even musical ears, 
any charlatans of all sorts who pretend to teach, in- 
fnew methods, most of them not only erroneous, but 
ven of common-sense. My subject not being the anal- 
nese methods, I only mention them ez passant. 
ience is the first virtue a teacher must possess, and in 
ession is it more needed than in ours, The teacher 
11 the truth fearlessly and frankly, never considering his 
rterest, but the interest of those who implicitly place their 
Pnfidence in him, and abide by his judgment and decision. 
Hundreds of people, deluded by flattery and encouraged 
.by officious friends, leave their homes yearly, sacrificing fam- 
ily comforts, and in most cases scanty property, or borrowing 


money to be paid back with interest afterward, to go to large 
musical centres like New York, Boston, Cincinnati, London, 
Paris, Milan, Leipsic, Berlin, expecting to become in time cele- 
brated or distinguished singers in the opera, oratorio, church or 
concert field. How very few succeed! How many are bit- 
terly disappointed! How despondent they go back to their 
homes, all their sacrifices coming to naught ! 

Who is generally the cause of all this lamentable failure and 
distress? The consulting teacher, who—plainly seeing that the 
neophyte had not the necessary equipment to become a singer, 
having only a mediocre or inferior voice below the average, 
impaired health, sometimes defective musical ear, and in most 
cases no musical temperament or intelligence—instead of dis- 
couraging him, makes false promises, that he knows very well 
cannot be fulfilled. He promises to correct defects, even build 
or make a voice, fit him for opera, oratorio, or at least fora 
church position, Jelum desideratum of all the singers in this 
country. How much more honorable would it be, when a can- 
didate for vocal honors appears before a teacher, to inquire, 
after a thorough examination of his physical condition, voice, 
etc., what are his expectations ; and in case they are too high 
and beyond his powers, destroy at once the castlesin the air 
he has built, by telling him decidedly that those expectations 
have no reason to exist. In case his aspirations are modest, 
and he finds that although possessed of a poor voice he has 
musical talent, by diligence and application he may fit him for 
a teacher. 

I ama great advocate of educating women for the magistracy 
in our profession, and am happy to state that I have many 
pupils all through the United States teaching privately or in. 
seminaries and schools. I have the reputation of giving my 
opinion about voices very freely, independent of every con- 
sideration. ‘This quality has cost me precious time, money, 
the odium of disappointed ones, and, in a few cases, even 
bodily harm, as in the following episode. Itis the case ofa 
very beautiful and dashing Boston lady, who called on me in 
December of 1883. She brought a letter of introduction from a 
prominent doctor (not in music), whom I had met in Newport 
the previous summer. She began by stating I could see she 
had a lovely figure for the stage; also, that her voice extended 
three octaves, that she knew thoroughly and had memorized 
fourteen operas and seven oratorios, besides cantatas, concert 
arias and songs of the different schools, epochs and countries. 
She needed only finishing touches here and there, and to have 
her repertoire increased by the addition of some Wagner operas ; 
and she had been advised by her Boston admirers to come to 
me. ‘‘Money is no object to me,” she added. ‘‘I want to 
take one lesson every day, and I can advance you five hun- 
dred dollars if you wish it.” 

‘‘Madam, can yousing ‘I Know that My Redeemer Liveth?’” 

< Of COMESES 5 

I began the introduction, and the fair blonde, taking a the- 
atrical (non-oratorial) position in front of a mirror, began to 
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QUESTIONS IN DELSARTISM ONCE MORE. 


3 the February issue of the Voice MaGazineg, Prof. F. Townsend South- 

wick made certain comments upon my article, ‘‘ Questions in Delsartism 
Again,’’ that seem to need an answer. Let me state briefly the essence of 
the Professor’s comments, and, as briefly as possible, reply. 


i 


He says: ‘‘I knew that A. A. had been taught a great deal of nonsense. I 
tried to explain his difficulties by the use of the on/y nomenclature with 
which he was familiar. To set him right on matters of terminology would 
necessitate giving him a half dozen lessons.”’ 


Answer.—We think Prof. Southwick will admit the following proposi- 
tions : 

(1) Science must have a recognized terminology through which to state its 
truths. 

(2) This terminology must be accepted and used by all teachers of the 
science in question. 

(3) The technical terms used should bring to mind the phenomenon or 
some of its characteristics and so help to define, by separating the thing de- 
fined from all other things. 

In the spirit of these three propositions we shall continue to urge the 
adoption of a scientific terminology for the science of expression. Now, 
pardon me, my dear Professor, but do you not see, if the above propo- 
sitions be true, that you wasted your time by trying to explain by using 
terms that dd not explain? And is it not possible that you led A. A, into a 
denser confusion than before ? 


18E 


“ Professor Brown’s notions of Delsarte’s teaching are so hazy that any 
attempt at a rational discussion of them with him is impossible.” 

ANSWER.—What notions of Prof. Brown are ‘‘hazy?’’ To whomare they 
so hazy that in the interests of truth, and to prevent the spread of such 
‘*notions,’? Prof. Southwick cannot be induced even to attempt a rational 
discussion of them? This is a serious charge, and, at the risk of seeming to 
be egotistic, I must frankly answer it. My friends know that I have written 
a book, in which I have endeavored to give a philosophic basis to what is 
known as the Delsarte System. I found a mass of material at hand—for the 
time had come for the old elocution to go out—mostly what I might 
term transcendental and inspirational; but through this texture of error 
there ran a golden thread of truth. So, in the treatment of what must still 
bear the honored name of Delsarte, I attempted to conserve its truths; to 
correct its manifest errors ; to treat its medizeval psychology along the lines 
of modern thought; to make consistent and practical its methods; and, 
finally, to give it a nomenclature that shall be common coin throughout the 
Delsarte realm. 

For five consecutive summers, I trust in a most courteous spirit, I have 
challenged the leading Delsarteans, and their opponents as well, to enter the 
field and to lead the attack in my overthrow. I have said, with what direct- 
ness I could command, to the students who honored me by their attendance: 
“‘T am not thin-skinned. Be assured you will do me a great personal favor 
if you will spare no error that appears in my presentation of ‘ The Synthetic 
Philosophy of Expression.’ ” 

And now, Prof. Southwick, with all due courtesy, will you pardon me if I 
state my conviction that you cannot have done me the justice to have read 
my book; or, if you have turned its leaves, you have not seriously weighed 
its conclusions, If you war for the truth, my dear Professor, why not, in 
your very next utterance to that growing constituency which wait for your 
words, through the medium of our friend, WERNER’S VOICE MAGAZINE, 
point to page and line of my book, where the ‘‘haze” is so dense as to pre- 
clude ‘‘ rational discussion.” 


III. 


‘« As for his pet word ‘emotive.’ as a substitute for ‘moral,’ a few minutes 
devoted to his Latin dictionary will show him that the latter is by far the 
broader and more satisfactory word.”’ 

ANsSWER.—‘‘I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word!’’ I have given 
much more than a few minutes to the question whether the term ‘‘ moral’’ 
is a broader term than ‘‘ emotive,” when used to express one of the three 
states or conditions of the being as postulated by Delsarte. Let me give the 
result of my search. 

The term ‘‘ moral,” neither by its derivation, present or past usage, nor 
by any /fazr construction that can be put upon the word, defines Delsarte’s 
third factor of his psychic trinity. It may define something else; it does 
not define that except by a forced meaning and abuse of the word. Let us see. 
Webster defines it as ‘‘ The doctrine or practice of the duties of life;” again, 
as ‘‘Manners, custom, behavior.” The new Century Dictionary gives us 
almost a treatise upon the word. Its leading definition is: ‘‘Of or per- 
taining to the rules of right conduct, the distinction of right from wrong.”’ 
Search these definitions through and there can be found no authority for the 
use of ‘*moral’’ given it by some prominent teachers of Delsarte. Pardon 
me, Professor, but had you brushed up your classics you would have re- 
called that fine burst of ‘‘emotive’’ invective of Cicero against Cataline, 
where the great Roman orator exclaims, ‘‘O tempora! O mores!’’ O the 
times! O the customs! (manners, morals). And a little further research 
among the classics would have acquainted you with the historical fact that 
Cicero first used ‘‘mores’’ to translate the Greek ‘‘e¢hikos’’ (morals). 

Need I recall the objections made in my article in the Jan. No.?_ (a) The 
word does not define, for the average student, the ¢hird factor of Delsarte’s 
trinity. (4) It finds its proper place as a specific term of the generic ‘‘emo- 
tive.” (c) The kindred word from Delsarte’s own tongue ‘‘mora/e” is not 
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used by his disciples in America; why not? (d) To use it leads to a con- 
fusion of ideas. You must have confused your confiding student when you 
enlightened him by telling him that the term ‘‘moral” could cover just as 
well immoral, and immoral, moral! No; Prof. Southwick, this word must 
go. And since you do not use it in a technical sense ‘ten times in a year, 
but have a much better word,” do drop its use utterly, and please give us 
that ‘*much better word”’ in the interests of truth. 


IV. 


And now a word for my ‘‘pet term’’ emotive. At first, with Delaumosne 
and Steele Mackaye, I used the term *“‘moral,”’ but thought my way out of 
it when called to the attempt to formulate a philosophy along modern lines 
of psychology. 

With two terms of the Delsarte psychology, vital and mental, I have no 
quarrel. They are sufficiently definite. And what better term can we use 
for ‘‘ those feelings which we recognize as arising in the mental framework” 
(Herbert Spencer’s definition of emotions) than this word? 

My dear Prof. Southwick, in conclusion let me say I fully share your re- 
gret that ‘‘so little of Delsarte’s teachings and of the really profitable addi- 
tions of his successors are accessible to the public.’’? Your call upon ‘‘our 
greatest authority to give tothe world his view of the Delsarte System,”’ is 
likely to end in disappointment. You may ‘call spirits from the vasty 
deep,’’ but will they come? 

Without a doubt, Mr. Steele Mackaye, better than any American, perhaps 
better than any one alive, knows what Delsarte taught, and much about 
psychologic ideas upon which he founded his system. But Mr. Mackaye 
holds his knowledge at a high commercial figure. He belongs, I fear, to 
that class of teachers whom you so well describe as ‘‘jealously guarding 
whatever they know of Delsarte.’? Iam told that when this gentleman is 
urged to give his great master’s system to the world, he gives a true Del- 
sartean shrug of the shoulders, and with palms of his hands turned outward 
and his eyes heavenward, exclaims with characteristic fervor: ‘*Too vast! 
Too all-embracing! Not yet! Sometime I may be able to fathom this now 
to me unfathomable deep!’’ No! no! Mr. Mackaye will, I fear, continue 
to play the role of the ‘‘veiled prophet,” and keep the temple open for the 
worshippers who bear gifts! 

Vv. 


One further quotation and I close. ‘The result’’ (of voraciously gob- 
bling up by the uninitiated of every scrap of Delsarte theory) ‘‘is that 
A. A., his teacher, and Prof. Brown are all suffering from mental indigestion 
of confused masses of half-explained terms, wrong conceptions, and hit-or 
miss-theories.”’ 

ANSWER.—Excuse me, my dear physician, you may pronounce upon 
A. A.’s case, and upon the still more dangerous condition of A. A.’s consti- 
pated teacher; but who called you in, in my case? I assure you I was 
never more eupeptic than now! 

In conclusion, let me urge that I seek at the hands of my fellow-teachers 
that species of criticism that shall carefully weigh my thought, and the 
terms used in expressing it; that shall not spare me when I am in error, 
Never was there a greater necessity that the New Science of Human Ex- 
pression should show its right to claim place among recognized sciences ! 

Yours for the truth, 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, 


A FIRST LESSON IN SINGING. 


By ELLEN M. CYR. 


ORTY little restless bodies, forty little voices pitched in many keys ; for 

hasn’t every hoasehold a key-note based on the voice of the mother? 

What shall be done to bring them all into subjection so that real music shall 
come from those little lips ° 

In the first place we must get a soft tone, for noise and music have always 
been foes, and especially so in the public schools. Draw a hay-mow and 
place a ladder leaning against it ; then represent an old hen on her nest. A 
very simple outline sketch will serve the purpose, for children are the most 
lenient critics, and can supply any lack from their imaginations. 

Now you have something to catch the eye and fancy. Then a little story 
may be told, something in this style: Old Speckle had found such a fine 
place for her nest, and every day she would steal softly away by herself and 
lay a pretty white egg. Before long she had eight of them, and was so proud 
that she covered them all over with her soft warm feathers, and whispered 
to herself : 

“ Some day I shall have eight little yellow chicks to take care of,”’ and 
she was so happy thinking about it, that she didn’t mind staying up there 
alone. The pigeons who lived in the barn would hop up the ladder to see 
her and sing to her like this (teacher sings thescale, pointing to steps of the 
ladder, and using the syllable ‘‘ coo,” the children imitating her). There 
was such a good cow in the barn, and she would try to talk to Old Speckle 
with her “moo.” (Children follow teacher as with ‘‘coo.”) But they all 
sang quietly, for they knew Speckle mustn’t be frightened off her nest, for 
then the little yellow chickens would never come out of the pretty white 


eggs. 

Fone day a little lamb came into the barn, and you know what he sang to 
the old hen, ‘*Baa.’’? (Children sing). Another day Speckle nearly left her 
nest, for she heard Walter coming to find Lou; and he went up the ladder 
singing ‘* Lou”? (children sing); but he did it so softly that she didn’t leave 
her nest at all. Other syllables may be introduced, as the old farmer’s 
laugh ‘* Ha,” the milkmaid’s song “La,” until, finally, the tone is soft and 
pure. Then the scale-names can be taught, and work really begun. It 
will add to the interest if, at the expiration of three weeks, the teacher will 
represent the eight little chicks hopping down the ladder, and give each one 
of the scale names.—/opular Educator. 
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Recitation ana fdecPamation. 


I. ; 
THE CROWNING OF EASTER. 


By Mrs. LUCIE H. CARPENTER. 


Ae the days observed by the Christian churches are supposed to have 

convened to do homage to Easter. We take them in their order, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Good Friday, and Easter, and then one girl to 
make the crowning address to Easter. This can be given with only the five 
girls, but it is more effective to have two boys of the same size precede the 
girls, carrying a floral cross four feet high, upon which is placed a floral 
crown. This is set directly in the centre of the stage. The two boys stand 
there until the five girls pass back of them and form a semi-circle with 
Easter in the centre, when they (the boys) step back and take their places on 
either side of Easter. At the words ‘So we the Christian’s festal days,” 
the two boys step forward, one on each side of the cross, and lift the crown, 
when two girls, Christmas, and the one who gave the crowning address, step 
forward (with Easter, who kneels) and take the crown from the boys, who 
then step directly back to the left hand of Thanksgiving and the right hand 
of Good Friday. 

While Easter is being crowned the organist plays soft music. It would be 
found very effective if, during the speech of Good Friday and partof Christ- 
mas’s speech, where the angels are singing, the organ was played, but it 
must be very soft and sweet, or it will detract instead of add. 

As soon as Easter is crowned, the two boys step forward and, if conve- 
nient, take up the cross and scatter the flowers in the path of Easter as they 
pass off the stage. Or, each girl can carry a small basket of flowers and 
deposit at the foot of the cross, and, as they leave the stage, they can take up 
the baskets and throw the flowers at the feet of Easter. This can be given by 
young ladies. Time of representation, twenty minutes. 


THANKSGIVING :—I am Thanksgiving day, the time when America, glad, 
free America, returns thanks not only for the rich harvest, the golden grain, 
the ripened, luscious fruit and for all the thousand upon ten thousand special 
blessings that God has given her, but also for the mighty love of our Father 
for the gift of His dear Son, when earth was wrapped in the ink-black pall 


star arose and shone in wondrous, dazzling splendor. It was Jehovah’s 
signal lamp of promise hung out upon the midnight sky. The shepherds 
saw and trembled at the mighty power of God. But fear was lost in homage 
at the blessed words they heard: ‘* Fear not, for behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. For unto you is born this 
day, in the city of David, a Saviour which is Christ the Lord.’’ And then 
all that glorified throng sang: ‘‘Glory to God in the highest; redemption 
has come to man.” And the shepherds left their flocks and followed their 
celestial guide to worship King Immanuel, our Saviour and our Friend. 
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song was heard on the distant mountains, and swept down the flowery vale ; 
and the trees of the mighty forest caught up the glad refrain and wafted it 
back again over the blue sea of Galilee. And there, in the orient, a silver 
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Goop FrrpAy :—The moon that hung low over dark Gethsemane that 
night grew pale, and over all the hosts of heaven there fella solemn hush. 
Not a song of praise was heard, for every star-gemmed harp was still, for 
He who sat upon the great white throne looked down upon His loving Son, 
who was suffering in the black shadows of Gethsemane such agony as only 
an Infinite could endure. Down His pallid face rolled great drops of sweat ; 
not such as falls from the human brow, but drops of blood, forced by the 
awful weight of agony that wrung not only the heart but the soul of our In- 
finite Lord who came to redeem the world from sin. But now, borne upon 
the white wings of prayer, goes up the cry: ‘‘Oh, my Father, let this cup 
pass from me ; nevertheless not my will, but Thine be done.”’ And all the 
countless hosts of angels-heard and bowed their heads in pity ; while out 
through the jasper gates and down through the sullen shades of night the 
Father sent His chosen angel with words of strength and comfort such as 
only He can give. And the Son of God had need of strength, for along the 
paths on this dark night came the footsteps of the betrayer and the mad- 
dened rabble pressing close upon His heels. And at the sound, Christ rose 
from off the dew-wet grass and calmly stood before the jeering mob. The 
torchlights falling on that suffering face showed heaven reflected ’neath the 
pain. And so they led Him unresisting to His death upon dark Calvary’s 
brow. Andsucha death! The very heavens grew black and, mourning 
draped, the sun grew dim and lustreless. And when the cry of agony, 
“My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” rang out upon the air, 
the rock-ribbed earth trembled, and her massive stones were broken, It 
pierced even to the Holy of Holies, and rent the vail of the temple in twain. 
And so the Christ was dead, and an eager, breathless world stood trembling 
with the words upon their lips : ‘+ Will he rise again ?”’ 
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EASTER :—The sun had risen over dark Judea’s hills, and crimsoned all 
the eastern sky, and touched the brow of Calvary, and rested like a bene- 
diction on the place where Christ had died. It fell, too, upon dark Gethsem- 
ane, and all her darkened shadows rolled away. It fell upon the tomb of 
Joseph, but here its light died out, for there, within the grave’s dark por- 
tals, the brightness of God’s glory shone round His risen Son. And all the 
gates of heaven swung wide ; the everlasting doors gave way, and all the 
heavenly hosts, the angels and archangels sang: ‘‘ Hallelujah, hallelujah, 
to the Lamb! for death is swallowed up in victory! All hail to Christ the 
conquering victor! All hail to Christ the risen Lord!’’ And that celes- 
tial anthem .reached the dull ear of death, and at its strains the grave 
trembled and gave up its silent sleeper, and they walked with Christ 
through the streets of the doomed city, and the living looked again upon 
the faces of their dead. The music of the song swept down the mystic 
future and thrilled the pulses of nations and of centuries yet unborn, 
when every knee should bow and every tongue confess, and all the 
nations sing on Easter day, for_doubt and fear and all uncertainty have 
rolled away, and Christ has set the great seal of man’s redemption between 
heaven and earth. Andwe catch up the glad refrain and echo back the 
anthems of the blest. And ‘‘ Hallelujah to the Lamb” fills earth and 
heaven and all the sky. 
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GirL [stepping forward and addressing Easter] :—We bring God’s flowers 
upon God’s holy Easter day, a tribute of our praise to Christ our risen King. 
And we would crown thee, Easter day, the best of all the festive days, the 
best of all the year. For we are free; the world’s redeemed ; Christ’s suf- 
ferings all are o’er. And as at word from Him the white-robed seraphs 
rolled the golden portals back, they ne’er shall close till we are gathered 
home with Him. So we, the Christian’s festal days, would crown thee best 
of all. 

EASTER IS CROWNED. 


Il. 
THE RUGGLESES’ DINNER-PARTY. 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 


ARRANGED BY ELSIE M. WILBOR. 


be the earliest Ruggles could awake and toot his five-cent tin horn, 

Mrs. Ruggles was up and stirring, for it was a gala day in the family. 
Were not her nine ‘‘childern’’ invited to a dinner-party at the great house ? 
She had been preparing for the occasion ever since the receipt of the invi- 
tation from the sweet child-invalid across the way : 


Dear Mrs. RueeLes.—I am going to have a dinner-party on Christmas day, and would 
like to have all your children come. I want them every one, please, from Sarah Maud to 
Baby Larry. Mama says dinner will be at half-past five, and the Christmas tree at seven. 
Wishing you a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year, I am, yours truly, 

Carou BIRD. 


As soon as the scanty breakfast was over, Mrs. Ruggles announced the 
plan of the campaign : 

“Now, Susan, you an’ Kitty wash up the dishes; an’ Peter, can’t you 
spread up the beds, so’t I can git ter cuttin’ out Larry’s new suit? Lain’tsat- 
isfied with his close, an’ I thought in the night of a way to make him a dress out 
of my old plaid shawl—kinder Scotch style, yer know. You other boys clear 
out from under foot! Clem, you and Con hop into bed with Larry while I 
wash yer underflannins. Sarah Maud, I think ’twould be perfeckly han’som 
if you ripped them brass buttons off yer uncle’s policeman’s coat an’ sewed 
‘em in a row up the front o’ yer green skirt. Susan, you must iron out 
yours an’ Kitty’s apurns; an’ there, I came mighty near forgettin’ Peory’s 
stockin’s! I counted the whole lot last night when I] was washin’ of ’em, an’ 
there ain’t but nineteen anyhow yer fix ’em, an’ no nine pairs mates nohow; 
an’ Lain’t goin’ ter have my childern wear odd stockin’s toa dinner-comp’ny, 
brought up as Iwas! Eily, run and ask Mis’ Cullen ter lend me a pair 0’ 
stockin’s for Peory, an’ tell her if she will, Peory ’Il give Jim half her candy 
when she gits home; won’t yer, Peory?” 

Peoria was young and greedy, and thought the remedy so much worse 
than the disease that she set up a deafening howl at the projected bargain. 

‘©No, I won’t lick yer Christmas day, if yer drive me crazy,’’ said her 
mother; ‘‘but speak up smart, now, ’n say whether yer’d ruther give Jim 
Cullen half yer candy or go bare-legged ter the party?” 

The matter being put so plainly, Peoria dried her tears and chose the lesser 
evil. j 

‘¢That’s a lady,’’ cried her mother. ‘Now, you young ones that ain’t 
doin’ nothin’, play all yer want ter before noontime, for after ye git through 
eatin’, me ’n Sarah Maud’s goin’ ter give yer such a washin’ an’ combin’ ’an 
dressin’ as yer never had before an’ never will agin, an’ then I’m goin’ ter 
set yer down an’ give yer two solid hours trainin’ in manners; an’ ’twont 
be no foolin’ neither.”’ 

«* All we’ve got ter do’s go eat!’’ grumbled Peter. 

“Well, that’s enough. ‘There’s more ’n one way of eatin’, let me tell yer, 
an’ you’ve got a heap ter learn about it, Peter Ruggles.”’ 3 

The big Ruggleses worked so well that by one o'clock nine toilets were 
laid out in solemn grandeur. The law of compensation had been well ap- 
plied; he that had necktie had no cuffs; she that had sash had no handker- 
chief; but they all had boots and a certain amount of clothing. 

‘« Now, Sarah Maud,”’ said Mrs. Ruggles, ‘‘everythin’ is red up an’ we can 
begin. I’ve got a boiler ’n a kettle ’n a pot a’ hot water. Peter, you go 
into the bedroom, an’ I’ll take Susan, Kitty, Peory an’ Cornelius; an’ Sarah 
Maud, you take Clem, ’n Eily, ’n Larry, an’ git as fur as you can with ’em, 
an’ then I’ll finish ’em off while you do yourself.” 

Sarah Maud couldn’t have scrubbed with more decision if she had been 
doing floors. Not being satisfied with the ‘‘tone”’ of their complexions, she 
wound up by applying Bristol brick from the knife-board, from under which 
the little Ruggleses issued red, raw and out of temper. When the clock 
struck three they were ready for the last touches. Then—exciting moment 
—came linen collars for some and neckties and bows for others, and Eureka! 
the Ruggleses were dressed, and Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these. A row of seats was formed down the middle of the 
kitchen, and Mrs. Ruggles surveyed them proudly as she wiped the sweat 
of honest toil from her brow. 

‘¢Well, if I dosay so as shouldn’t, I never see acleaner, more stylish mess 
o’ childern in my life! Now, I’ve of’n told ye what kind of a family the 
McGrills was. I’ve got reason to be proud; your uncle is on the po-lice 
force o’ New York City. Now, I want ter see how yer goin’ to behave when 
yer git there ter-night. Let’s start in at the beginnin’ ’n act out the whole 
business. Pile into the bedroom every one of ye, an’ show me how yer 
goin’ ter go into the parlor. This’ll be the parlor, an’ I’ll be Mis’ Bird.” 

The youngsters hustled into the next room in high glee, and Mrs. Ruggles 
drew herself up in her chair with an infinitely haughty expression. Pres- 
ently there ensued such a clatter that you would have thought a herd of wild 
cattle had broken loose; the door opened and they straggled in, the little 
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ones giggling, with Sarah Maud at the head, looking as if she had been 
caught stealing sheep, while Larry disgraced himself by tumbling in head 
foremost. 

«There, I knew yer’d do it in some sech fool way; try it agin, ’n if Larry 
can’t come in on two legs he can stay ter home!” 

The matter began to assume a grave aspect; the little Ruggleses stopped 
giggling and issued presently with lock step, Indian file, a scared expression 
in every countenance, 

‘‘No, no, no!” cried Mrs. Ruggles, in despair. ‘‘Yer look for all the 
world like a gang o’ pris’ners; there ain’t no style ter that; spread out more, 
an’ act kind o’ careless like—nobody’s goin’ ter kill ye!” 

The third time brought success. 

«‘Now, yer know there ain’t enough decent hats to go round, an’ if there 
was I don’t know’s I’d let yer wear ’em, for the boys would never think to 
take ’em off. Now, look me in the eye. Yer needn’t wear no hats, none 
of yer, an’ when yer git into the parlor ’n they ask yer to lay off yer hats, 
Sarah Maud must speak up an’ say it was sech a pleasant evenin’ an’ sech a 
short walk that ye left yer hats ter home. Now, can ye remember?” 

All the little Ruggleses shouted, ‘‘ Yes marm.”’ 

‘‘What have you got ter do with it.’? demanded their mother; ‘did I tell 
you to say it? Wasn’tI talking to Sarah Maud? Now, git up, all of ye, an’ 
try it. Speak up, Sarah Maud.” 

Sarah Maud’'s tongue clove to the roof of her mouth. 

s©Quick!?? 

‘‘Ma thought—it was—sech a pleasant hat that we’d—we’d better leave 
our short walk to home,” recited Sarah Maud, in an agony of mental effort. 

‘‘Oh, whatever shall I do with yer?’’ moaned the unhappy mother. ‘I 
suppose I’ve to learn it to yer!’’ which she did, word for word. 

‘Now, Cornelius, what are you goin’ ter say ter make yourself’good 
comp’ny?”’ : 

‘*Dunno!’’ said Cornelius, turning pale. 

‘‘ Well. ye ain’t goin’ to set there like a bump on a log ’thout sayin’ a word 
ter pay for yer vittles, air ye? Ask Mis’ Bird how she’s feelin’ this evenin’, 
or if Mr. Bird’s havin’ a busy season, or somethin’ like that. Now, we’ll 

_ make believe we’ve got ter the dinner; that won’t be so hard, ’cause yer ’ll 
have something to do; it’s awful bothersome ter stan’ round an’ act stylish. 
If they have napkins, Sarah Maud down to Peory may put ’em in their laps, 
’n the rest of ye can tuck ’em in yernecks. Don’t eat with yer fingers ; 
don’t grab no vittles off one ’nother’s plates; don’t reach out for nothin’, but 
wait till yer asked, ’n if yer never git asked, don’t git up and grab it; don’t 
spill nothin’ on the tablecloth, or like ’s not Mis’ Bird ‘ll send yer away from 
the table. Now, we’ll try a few things ter see how they ’ll go. Mr. Clement, 
do you eat cramb’ry sarse?”’ 

‘‘Bet yer life!’’ cried Clem, who, not having taken in the idea exactly, 
had mistaken this for an ordinary family question. 

“Clement Ruggles, do ye mean to tell me that yer’d say that to a dinner- 
party? I'll give ye one more chance. Mr. Clement, will ye take some of 

> the cramb’ry ?”’ 

“Ves marm, thank ye kindly, if yer happen ter have any handy.” 

‘Very good, indeed! Mr. Peter, do you speak for white or dark meat?” 

‘‘T ain’t partic’lar as ter color; anythin’ that nobody else wants will suit 
me,’’ answered Peter with his best air. 

‘‘ First rate! nobody could speak more genteel than that. Miss Kitty, will 
you have hard or soft sarse with your pudden?” 

“<A little of both, if you please, an’ I’m much obliged,”’ said Kitty, at 
which all the other Ruggleses pointed the finger of shame at her, and Peter 
grunted expressively. 

‘You just stop yer gruntin’, Peter Ruggles; that was all right. I wish I 
could git it into yer heads that it ain’t so much what yer say as the way yer 
say it. Now, is there anythin’ more ye’d like to practise?” 

‘<If yer tell me one more thing I can’t set up an’ eat,” said Peter, gloom- 
ily; ‘I’m so cram full o’ manners now I’m ready to bust ’thout no dinner 
at all.”’ 

‘© Well, I’m sorry for yer,” rejoined Mrs. Ruggles; ‘‘if the ’mount 0’ man- 
ners yer’ve got on hand troubles ye, you’re dreadful easy hurt! Now, Sarah 
Maud, after dinner, about once in so often you must say, ‘I guess we’d bet- 
ter be goin’;’ an’ if they say, ‘Oh, no; set a while longer,’ yer can stay; but 
if they don’t say nothin’ yer’ve got ter git up an’ go. Can you remember?” 

-‘Well,”? answered Sarah Maud, mournfully, ‘‘seems as if this whole 
dinner-party set right square on top o’ me! Maybe I could manage my 
own manners, but ter manage nine mannerses is worse ’n staying to home!” 

‘<Oh, don’t fret; I guess you'll git along. Now you can go, an’ whatever 
er do, don’t forget yer mother was a McGrill!”’ * 

The children went, Sarah Maud reciting under her breath, ‘‘It-was-such- 
a-pleasant-evenin’-an’-sech-a-short-walk-we-thought-we’d-leave-our-hats-to- 
home.’’ A servant admitted them and, whispering in Sarah’s ear, drew her 
down stairs. The other Ruggleses stood in horror-stricken groups as the 
door closed behind their commanding officer. But there was no time for 
reflection, for a voice said, ‘‘Come right up stairs, please.’? Accordingly 
they went up stairs. But was it fate that Mrs. Bird should say, ‘Did you 
lay your hats in the hall?’’ Peter felt himself elected by circumstance the 
head of the family, and said huskily, ‘‘It was so very pleasant—that—that—” 
“‘That we hadn’t good hats enough to go round,”’ put in Susan, and then 
froze with horror that the ill-fated words had slipped off her tongue. 

At half-past five the dinner-table stood revealed and the Ruggleses, for- 
getting that their mother was a McGrill, shrieked in admiration. Larry 
climbed up like a squirrel into the high chair that was set for him, clapped 
his hands and cried, ‘‘I beat the hull lot o’ yer!”’ 

Peter nudged Kitty, who sat next him, and said: ‘Look, will yer, ev’ry 
feller’s got his own partic’lar butter; I suppose that’s to show yer can eat 


* Some reciters end the recitation here, but we think it more effective to give the full 
arrangement.—[EpIToR. 


that much ’n no more. 
gittin’ another helpin’ !”’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ whispered Kitty, ‘‘an’ the napkins is marked with big red letters; 
I wonder if that’s so nobody ’ll nip ’em; an’ oh, Peter, look at the pictures 
painted right on ter the dishes; did you ever !”’ 

“The plums is all took out o’ my cramb’ry sarse, an’ it’s friz to a jell!”’ 
shouted Peoria. 

“Hi—yah! I got a wish-bone;’’ sung Larry; after which Sarah Maud 
asked to have his seat changed, giving as excuse that ‘‘he gen’ally set be- 
side her, an’ would feel strange;’’ the true reason being that she desired to 
kick him under the table whenever he passed what might be termed the 
McGrill line. 

‘‘T declare to goodness,” murmured Susan, ‘‘there’s so much to look at 
I can’t scarcely eat nothin’ !’’ 

‘*Bet yer life I can!’’ said Peter, who had kept one servant busy ever 
since he sat down. 

The feast being over, a door was opened and there stood the brilliantly 
lighted Christmas tree, glittering with gilded walnuts, and wreathed with 
snowy chains of pop-corn. You can well believe that everybody was very 
merry. All the family said they had never seen so much happiness in the 
space of three hours; and when, at half-past eight, the little Ruggleses were 
ee home, it was with the happiest of thoughts about the Ruggleses’ Dinner- 

arty. 


No, it ain’t either, for that pig of a Peory’s just 
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Hl. 
SINCE SHE WENT HOME. 


By ROBERT J. BURDETTE. 


SINCE she went home— 
The evening shadows linger longer here, 
The winter days fill so much of the year, 
And even summer days are chill and drear, 
Since she went home. 


Since she went home— 
The robin’s note has touched a minor strain, 
The old glad songs breathe but a sad refrain, 
And laughter sobs with hidden, bitter pain, 
Since she went home. 


Since she went home— 
How still the empty rooms her presence blessed; 
Untouched the pillow that her dear head pressed; 
My lonely heart hath nowhere for its rest, 

Since she went home. 


Since she went home— 
The long, long days have crept away like years, 
The sunlight has been dimmed with doubt and fears, 
And the dark nights have rained in lonely tears, 
Since she went home, 


IV. 
AT THE END. 


By LILY TYNER. 


LEASE to lift the baby up and hold him so for a moment’s space, 
And let me gaze on his golden hair and rose-look of his face. 


Please to hold him rather near; the light is dim and my eyes are weak, 
And something hurts me here in the breast when I try to stir or speak. 


Morning is it now, or night? Islept so long that I scarcely know 
Just how I came to be here or why this—something hurts me so. 


Was it some one struck me in deadly play? 


Maybe I’ll remember soon. 
To-morrow shall I be clay? 


And have I an hour to live—or two? 


Well, what is to be will be. And naught can alter and naught delay 
The certain coming of Death himself in his own peculiar way. 


Please to hold the baby near. He’s wide awake and he smiles, I think; 
His face is the veriest opening rose—that delicate, tender pink. 


Comforting? Ah, me? A man longs for something to ease the hurt 
When struck to the earth by a traitorous hand and trampled in the dirt; 


Longs for something true. A child with innocent soul not made of lies, 
Or even a faithful dog to crouch at his side with patient eyes. 


Please to tell me ere you go; I’m weaker now and I cannot see, 
The room is growing so dark, and life—is slipping away from me. 
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V. 
OUR HIRED GIRL. 


By JAmMes WHITCOMB RILEY. 


UR hired girl, she’s ’Lizabuth Ann ; 
An’ she can cook best things to eat! 

She ist puts dough in our pie-pan, 

An’ pours in somepin’ ’at’s good an’ sweet, 

An’ nen she salts it all on top 

With cinnamon ; an’ nen she’ll stop 
An’ stoop, an’ slide it, ist as slow, 

In th’ old cook-stove, so ’s ’t won’t slop 
An’ git all spilled ; nen bakes it—so 
It’s custard-pie, first thing you know ! 

An’ nen she ’Il say: 
“¢Clear out o’ my way ! 

They ’s time fer work, an’ time fer play. 
Take yer dough.an’ run, child, run; 

Er I cain’t git no cookin’ done!”’ 


When our hired girl ’tends like she’s mad, 
An’ says folks got to wall the chalk 
When s%e’s around, er wished they had! 
I play out on our porch, an’ talk 
To th’ Raggedy Man ’at mows our lawn ; 
An’ he says “* Whew!’ an’ nen leans on 
His old crook-scythe, an’ blinks his eyes 
An’ sniffS all round an’ says, ‘I swawn! 
Ef my old nose don’t tell me lies, 
It ’pears like I smell custard-pies 
An’ nen Ae’// say : 
“«¢ Clear out o’ the way! 
They ’s time fer work, an’ time fer play. 
Take yer dough an’ run, child, run ; 
Er she cain’t git no cookin’ done!’ ” 
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Vi. 
THE THREE CULPRITS: 


By Mary D. Brine. 


We has been kissing my wee little girl, 
Out in the meadow to-day ? 

Who has been tangling each soft, golden curl, 
While she was busy at play ? 

Who has been tearing the dainty white dress ? 

I call on the culprits to come and confess. 


Down came the sunbeams, so merry and bright, 
And danced o’er the pathway along. 
“Oh! we kissed your baby with loving delight ; 
And who dares to say it was wrong ? 
’Twas the deep, laughing dimples in cheek and 
in chin 
That enticed us to snuggle our kisses within.” 


Then rustled the breezes, and, whispering, they 
said: 
“ We tangled your darling’s soft hair. 
We frolicked so lovingly round the dear head 
And toyed with the curls bright and fair ; 
And we'll do it again, should she come in our 
wa 
For there’s nothing we love like a baby at play.” 


And who tore the dress ? Then the bushes around 
All lifted their blossom-wreathed arms. 
‘“We watched her come tripping by over the 
ground, ! 
And we trembled with sudden alarms, 
Lest the darling should vanish ; and we loved her 
so 
That we held her wee dress and would not Jether 
SO 


Vil. 
THE NEGRO QUESTION. 


By ALEXANDER P. HuMPHREY. 


AY that there is no reason why a slave should 
love his master. Will his freedom be the 
better for hating him? Admitthat with hissunny 
temper, and his simple and guileless disposition, 
he does not appreciate what it is to have become 
a political equal. Will he be the happier if he be 
inflamed with prejudice or fired with angry zeal 
to have at once a bow of self-assertion and a 
quiver full of rights? ILaffirm that the South is 
doing her duty, and her whole duty, to the black 
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race to-day, and under the rule of the intelligent 
class the ignorant is every day becoming more fit 
for the full duties of citizenship. The school, the 
workshop, and the farm are thrown wide open to 
the black as to the white. His life is guarded, his 
property secure, and his progress in knowledge 
and true manhood abundantly encouraged. 

This problem will not be solved by legislation, 
because it lies too deep for it; nor by coloniza- 
tion, because the black race will never submit to 
it. Let patience have her perfectwork. Let jus- 
tice insure domestic tranquility. Let those who 
do not bear the burden not challenge the back 
which is fitted to it, and out of the womb of time 
and in the providence of God will come prosper- 
ity and glory to us of the whiteskin and happiness 
and peace to that other race on whose degrada- 
tion we and our forefathers of every section all 
stand guilty, and whose lifting up should be the 
penitential concern of us and our children. 


VIII. 
BEHIND THE ARRAS.—A. D. 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


N/A HERE the broidered hangings fell 
O’er a niche in the outer hall 

I stole as the vesper bell 
Rang down from the castle wall. 


1300. 


I hid in the hollow place 

While the gold light paked to gray, 
And I watched for his hated face, 

For I knew he would come that way. 


I heard his step on the stair, 
And his merry song upfloat, 

Then I leaped from my dusky lair, 
And my hand was upon his throat ; 


And ere he could cry for aid, 

Or ere he could backward start, 
I thrust my thirsty blade 

Deep down in his craven heart. 


I hid him from passing eyes, 

And fled from my vengeful quest; 
The dagger was good Sir Guy’s 

T left in his bleeding breast. 


I know they will find him there ; 

They will see—and they must believe! 
Iwill marry Lady Clare 

And laugh in my silken sleeve. 


1X, 
THE BLACKSMITH’S SONG. 


By J. E. DIEKENGA. 
B* the forge the blacksmith stands, 
With the hammer in his hands ; 
And he sings in rhythmic rhyme, 
Beating measure all the time : 


**Rise —heart—cheer-ily ; 
Be—not—cast—down—drear-ily ; 
Steady—ready—mer-rily ; 

Thy beating way pursue. 
Ever—fight wrong— 
Strike blow—be strong— 
Keep the right in view, 
Let no dishonor 
Thy virtue darken 
Nor do thou hearken 
To evil tongues. 


‘¢ Faith—hope—char-ity 
Be—to—thee— no —rar-ity ; 
Bravely—boldly—ver-ily 
Be firm, and brave, and true, 
Forward—onward — 
Upward—Godward— 
All thy work unto ; 
Have thou no terror, 
But be the bearer 
Oftruth ’gainst error, 
To pierce it through.” 


On the biacksmith’s arm along 
Stand the muscles great and strong, 
And the swinging hammer rings 
On the anvil as he sings. 
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X, 
A MARCH WIND. 


By E. ‘L. BENEDICT. 


GH there! I’m coming, get out of the way ! 
No time for parley, I’m in for a fray ; 
Roaring I come out of forest and glen, 
Howling round corners and whooping at men. 
Pinching his face, 
uick’ning his pace, 
Whirling and twisting his clothes out of place. 


Bang! go the shutters, and slam! go the doors, 
Crackles the fire till the whole chimney roars ; 
Snowflakes are whizzing through keyholes and 
chinks, 
Clothes-lines are tossed in untwistable kinks. 
Whew! how I shriek, 
Whistle and squeak, 
And dash at the ground till the very stones creak. 


Swiftly I sweep through the narrow defiles, 
Hustling the briars and brush into piles, 
Crash through the cedars till all their twigs buzz, 
Shake up the willows and scatter their fuzz. 

Sink to a breeze, 

Blow as I please, 
Bluster and rattle and rustle and wheeze. 


Wailing I wander through tenantless rooms, 
Moaning and sobbing by desolate tombs, 
Mourniully mingling in dirges of woe, 
Humming a hymn of farewell as I go. 
Murmur and sigh, 
‘ Far away fly, 
Faintly and feebly I whisper and die. 


Xl. : 
THE CAPTAIN’S DREAM. 


By ANDREW LANG. 


E looked somewhat crazed, the Captain, 
With his singular rapt face ; 
And his eyes had a strange lustre, 
Which was the result of grace. 


He was very safe for glory, 

But he didn’t seem to care 3 
Said he wouldn’t be contented 

If the whole world wasn’t there. 


For his watchword was salvation, 
And he seemed to find a spark 

Of a soul in every sinner, 
Though they strove to keep it dark. 


Till one day, death’s hand upon him, 
His fierce ardor seemed to break— 
Laid him low in the poor attic 
He had lived in for our sake. 


Came a night when we stood watching 
Two or three about him there, 
Suddenly he bid us bear him 
Just to breathe the cool night air. 


So we took the dying Captain 
To the window, moving slow; 

For we feared his heart would fail him 
At the evil sight below. 


For ’twas drawing on to midnight, 
The New Cut was at its worst. 

Just a maze of drunken clamor, 
God-forsaken and accursed. 


And the yellow lamps were flaring 

High, through that strange market-place ; 
But there fell another lustre 

On the Captain’s wasted face. 


Ay, and from the garret window, 
As he looked into the town, 
He beheld another city, 
Where the stream of life ran down. 


And he murmured, looking downward: 
‘“‘In fine linen, clean and white, 

Multitudes which none can number, 
And the Lord God is their'light.” - 
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HOME PREPARATION FOR THE PROFESSION. 


ANY of ourreaders are students whose cir- 
cumstances will not permit them to devote 

to study the two or three years that all first-class 
schools require. They must do all that is possible 
in one year, or even in less time. To such it is 
all important to have gained as much as possible 
at home before entering upon whatshould be the 
most important year of their professional career.. 

Much may be done with a conscientious local 
teacher, evenif he be but mediocre ; but manystu- 
dents find themselves without even this resource. 

It is scarcely necessary to warn our readers 
against ranters and bellowers wherever found, 
Far better to wait than to place yourselves in the 
hands of an incompetent teacher, and while wait- 
ing you may do much, andat very little expense, 
to prepare yourself for the year to which you look 
forward. 

In the first place, get the best general education 
you can obtain. Better to begin your studies at 
twenty or twenty-five with a thorough equipment 
in the way of general culture, than to rush into 
the arena at eighteen in the state of deplorable 
ignorance that characterizes too many of our young 
aspirants. Especially, perfect yourselfin English 
pronunciation and composition. Get such books 
as the ‘*Orthoépist,’’ the ‘‘ Verbalist,’’ ‘‘ Words 
and their Uses,’’ and study them diligently, Over- 
come every slovenly habit of pronunciation. You 
do not want to waste this valuable last year in 
learning to undo faults. Make up your mind to 
be the authority in your village or town in these 
matters. You will find some cultured person who 
will be glad to aid you if you are in earnest. 

Have a thorough familiarity with English litera- 
ture from Chaucer to Browning. Especially de- 
vote yourself, heart and soul, toShakespeare. If 
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your tastes do not run to the best in literature, it 
is evident that your ambition is greater than your 
talent. 

If you have the opportunity, study with a zative 
teacher French and German, at least sufficiently 
to acquire accuracy in pronunciation. All you 
can do in Latin and in other modern languages is 
so nuch clear gain. If you have a taste for phil- 
osophical study, indulge it to the fullest extent. 

Do not attempt too much in the way of self-in- 
struction in elocution. Confine yourself to the 
rudiments, make your sole object the attainment 
ofa natural delivery. Study the speech of those 
about you. Try to talk your selections. Leave 
emotional expression to the future. Learn to be 
colloquial, and try to get rid of all affectations. 
Chiefly, beware of noise and violent action. If 
you are a girl, throw away your corsets and prupe 
your French heels. Finally, Jay ina mighty stock 
of health and good, firm muscle; run, skip, dance, 
andlive in the open air. 


Ve there any way in which a sense of humor can 
be cultivated? It is nothing less than pitiable 
to see how utterly devoid of this most desirable 
element—-this oil for the machinery of daily life— 
are most of the men and women of this work-a-day 
world. . When the eye and voice of the pupil do 
not sparkle and ring with appreciation of some 
pun, joke, or satire in the reading-lesson, what 
teacher does not feel likeshedding tears? Asense 
of humor is as valuableas a good memory, artistic 
ability, mathematical faculty. Is this endowment 
wholly lacking in some natures, or does it exist in 
some degree in all, though latentin many? And 
if latent, what can be done to develop it? for its 
development is a very desirable thing. 


13 phrase ‘“‘ concert reading” is a contradiction 

in terms. No intellectual operation can be 
the same in any two persons, in quality, degree or 
speed. So far as reading is the expression of 
thought, it should be a purely personal matter, 
though occasional reading in concert is justified 
by the exercise it gives many individuals at the 
same time for practice in the mechanical matters 
of time, pitch, force, pause, inflection, emphasis, 
and articulation. 


-» a recent issue of the New York Aera/dappeared 

a half-column interview with a lady who has 
just arrived in this country ‘‘as the apostle of hy- 
gienic singing.’’ The Herald seems to think that 
this lady comes as a missionary to dispel the dark- 
ness that enshrouds vocal art in this country. 
Why, everything that this new foreign teacher 
claims as superior factors in her method of voice- 
training has been known here for years, and is the 
common property of scores of excellent native 
voice-teachers. We must protest against this 
toadying to anything and everything that happens 
to come from abroad, It would be far better if 
the Herd/d and the other American newspapers 
would open their eyes to the good that is right 
here athome. Wecould name many American 
voice-teachers who are every whit as well quali- 
fied to teach voice-production and the art of sing- 
ing as is this lately-arrived baroness, whom the 
Llerald goes out of its way to laud. 


N considering the attractions and advantages 
offered by the various summer schools, a 
teacher writes: ‘*I should like to know what 
there will be at Martha’s Vineyard. I wish your 
valuable columns were used more by the adver- 
tisers to let us know what is offered as advantages 
at different places.”’ This should serve as a hint 
to those contemplating holding summer schools. 
You should let people know where you are going 
to be and what you have to offer. For this purpose 
there is no better medium than the advertising 
columns of WERNER’S VOICE MAGAZINE, 


For Werner’s Voie Magazine, 


DELSARTE-NOTES HERE ano THERE. 


A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes, 
And faith he'll prent it. 

* * & * #6 A Jooker-on in Venice,’’ with a 
purpose critical yet good-humored, perhaps at 
times a bit satirical, yet kindly so ; Crayon begs 
brief space in WERNER’S VOICE MaGAZINE for his 
jottings taken, here and there, in the realm of 
Delsarte ideas. 


—BURNS. 


* * * * *_And he may as well say it at the 


outset, that his is a free lance, and that it is a part 
of his intent to ride into the arena and make the 
tournament a lively one for the on-lookers. He 
is aware that he who gives must take blows ; and 
if unhorsed by some gallant knight, he hopes 
that the innate chivalry of the gladiators may 

** Be copy to men of grosser blood 

And teach ‘hem how to war.” 

By my troth! so swears Crayon, as he buckles 
armor on, let the courtly Bayard be our model, 
and knightly courtesy rule our spirits ! 


* x &* * *__Yes, to be sure, acritic, but we hope 
notacynic. The dog-in-the-manger policy is not 
ours. We hope to praise oftener than to censure, 
and to be just oftener than either. With a whole 
quiver full of arrows with which ‘‘to shoot folly 
as it flies,’”? not an arrow-point is tipped with the 
poison of malice, not a shaft whose feather guides 
an ungenerous aim. 


* * * * *__But we should be untrue to our 
convictions did we hesitate to call in question 
either the utterances of Delsarte or his disciples. 
Without fear or favor, we propose to make the 
truth our quest. 5o, often, the reader of these 
notes shall find a mystical saying of Delsarte con- 
fronted by a philosophic deduction of Darwin. Into 
the evenly balanced scales shall go the transcen- 
dentalism of Swedenborg and thescientific wealth 
of Spencer. Which shall kick the beam in the in- 
terests of truth is the question of supreme impor- 
tance. One thing is certain, these are not the days 
in which to teach a philosophy of expression med- 
izval in spirit, unscientific in-statement, and 
loose and indefinite in nomenclature. An adroitly- 
phrased fancy cannot stand for a plain fact. 
Scientific men are agreed that all truth in nature 
runs parallel with the fixed and permanent order 
of things. What has happened as phenomena to- 
day will, under the same conditions, happen to- 
morrow. And nonameis potent enough to make 
a miracle credible in the face of events. And no 
theories of any master are worth a brass farthing 
that fly in the face of the orderly procedure of 
nature. 


* * * * *_Tt is hardly necessary to say that in 
these Notes, treating of the modern phases of 
what is widely known as ‘‘ The Delsarte System,” 
Crayon will follow strictly ‘‘ thescientific method,” 
the method of Spencer and Huxley, of Darwin 
and Mantegazza. He will bring the utterances of 
Delsarte and his school of American followers to 
the severe tests which modern science imposes. 
Along the road of observation, experiment and 
comparison, we invite the readers of our Notes to 
travel, and we shall part company when our com- 
panions tire of the rugged road that leads to the 
inevitable goal of a scientific conclusion. 


* * & * *__Besides, dear reader, have you 
never thought how dangerous to the doctrine of a 
great master his disciples may become? Think 
of it! Aristotle was not az Aristotelian, nor 
Plato @ Platonist, nor Darwin a Darwinian, nor 
yet Delsarte a Delsartean! Benjamin Pierce, the 
venerable mathematician of Harvard University, 
once said to a class of callow students who ac- 
cepted his dicta without a thought of the logical 
steps that led to his conclusion: ‘* Young men, 
the scholar most honors his master when, instead 
of accepting his doctrine, he imitates him by 
going directly to the sources of truth, and submit- 
ting his master’s teachings to severe criticism, 
adopting no truth until he finds it true, holding no 
error upon even his master’s authority. May 
this ever be the quality of American scholarship;”’ 
and he added impressively; ‘then our science will 
be worthy the atmosphere of freedom.’’ » This is 
the exact spirit that we hope may guide these 
Notes. 
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* * * * *_«Js Delsarte a myth?”’ Crayon was 
asked, seriously too, by a lady only a day or two 
since. ‘For ’tis lo! here Delsarte and lo! there 
Delsarte, until I am utterly confused by the par- 
tizan cries!” We did not answer ‘‘yes,”’ nor did 
we add ‘“‘ growing to be,”’ as we might have done 
with a show of truth. The man Delsarte was a 
reality, doubtless born November 11, 1811, at the 
obscure town of Solesme, in the north of France, 
but, curiously enough from all accounts, better 
known to-day in America than in France, and 
better taught in Boston than in Paris. Out of the 
fertile soil of the admiration of his pupils—one of 
whom, Mr. Steele Mackaye, best represents the 
mystic side of his master—has grown a plentiful 
crop of romance and myth, which environ both 
the person and the teachings of Delsarte, as, in 
old paintings, the aureole environs the saint! 


* * * * *__For, bear in mind, a myth is never 
built; it grows. Its roots usually run deep in the 
soil of nature, and of Auman nature. It is the 
flower blossoming out of a real occurrence. It is 
a poetic rendition of phenomena. The myth lifts 
a historic person into an atmosphere that mag- 
nifies all his proportions. His gifts, valor, vir- 
tues, vices, become colossal. So, no Frenchman 
of to-day knows the vea/ Napoleon ; no American 
the real Washington; and Frangois Delsarte is 
fast drifting into the cloudland of the mythical. I 
am glad of it. For we can now begin to think 
along the lines of a philosophy of expression, 
only one phase of which Delsarte, by reason of 
temperament, training and environment, was 
fitted to present. Iam thankful that the fabulous 
Delsarte age is passing; the age of the priest 
Delaumosne ; the age of the sentimentalist Ar- 
naud; the age of the brilliant but unripe, meta- 
physician Mackaye. 


* * * * *_Devoutly, ‘‘for this relief much 
thanks !’?? Now, indeed, one can harbor a mild 
incredulity when an American disciple, fresh 
from Paris, ‘‘reads one down” from Delsarte’s 
‘original manuscript,” purchased (so she recites) 
‘from his compliant widow,’’ whose ‘‘humble 
dwelling ” was with great difficulty ‘‘ discovered,” 
up pairs and pairs of back stairs, and who (we are 
assured) parted with the aforesaid manuscripts 
“only by compulsion,” as it were, and with the 
usual feminine recourse to ‘‘regrets and tears.”’ 
Ah! Delsarte, what awful and orphic utterances 
are given in thy name! And to think that these 
“original manuscripts’? are in the hands of at 
least a round dozen of the ‘true and only ”’ disci- 
ples at this very moment! 


* * * * *_TDo not misunderstand us. The 
modern art of expression that has grown to such 
magnificent proportions within the last twenty 
years, found a large impulse and best inspiration 
in the work, words and personality of Frangois 
Delsarte. But Delsarte was not a philosopher, 
and we wrong him when we quote some of his 
utterances as philosophy. He was nota scientist 
in any modern sense of that word, and we wrong 
him when we apply the exact tests of science to 
his transcendental sentences. The word ‘‘evolu- 
tion’’—the touchstone of modern thought—had 
little meaning for him. Always the scientific 
method gave way to the inspirational. He was 
through race, temperament, taste, and culture a 
mystic and a seer; and so far as he made any 
attempt to formulate a philosophy, he was a fail- 
ure. We shall not honor him by claiming for 
him what he did not possess. His countryman, 
Duchenne, has given a scientific basis for the 
pantomime of the face; Delsarte could give, with 
a fine sense, the art that grows out of such re- 
searches. No; Delsarte belomgs to the same 
school with Swedenborg and (in his art) with 
Lavater, but with the eminent distinction of being 
an inspirational teacher, with an zsthetic sense 
that has given a method that to-day rules the 
teaching in the prominent schools of oratory in 
America. 

CRAYON. 


Teacher of Declamation (to scholar). ‘‘Now, 
repeat after me: Sink or swim, live or die, sur- 
vive or perish—’’ 

Scholar (interrupting). ‘‘Rats! A sinker doesn’t 
swim, a liver doesn’t die and a survivor doesn’t 
perish. Take something that has got sense 
to it. 
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THE CHOIRS OF NEW YORK CITY. 


eS the list of seventy-four churches in-New York 

City, given in the church almanac for 1890, 
one—the Church of the Archangel—is put down 
as having nochoir. Of the remaining seventy- 
three, thirty-three have surpliced choirs, twenty- 
one have a chorus choir, and thirteen a quartet 
and chorus. Five have a quartet only, and one 
has a double quartet and chorus. There was a 
time within the memory of those who are still 
young when the quartet was the fashionable choir 
in the church; a surpliced choir of boys and men 
was looked upon as an extreme mark of advanced 
churchmanship. Now, however, it indicates noth- 
ing of the kind. Instances are numerous of mixed 
adult choirs being abolished and vested choirs 
substituted ; but there are exceedingly rare cases 
of the reverse process. 4 

There must be strong reasons for this tendency 
toward surpliced choirs. It is not, as some have 
supposed, that a woman’s voice must not be heard 
in church. Every musician knows that there are 
qualities in a woman’s voice, when well and prop- 
erly trained, that no voice of a boy can ever equal, 
no matter how talented he may be. There is a 
warmth and an intensity in the voice of the woman 
which is absent from that of the boy; and some 
have given this fact as an argument in favor of 
boys, for, say they, the music of the Church does 
not require the warmth and intensity of the adult 
female voice, and the cold and correct boy’s voice 
is more appropriate. But why, then, employ the 
adult male voice, wherein is also found an equal 
degree of warmth and intensity? The reason 
must be sought elsewhere. 

One of the most potent of. the reasons which 
have operated in favor of the vested choir is the 
idea that all who take part in the service of the 
church are numbered among the ministers of re- 
ligion. The bishop, the priest, and the deacon, 
each has his distinct oftice, and so the choir-mas- 
ter, the organist, and the choristers have also their 
distinct ottice. The choir, then, being ministers 
of religion, their place is in the chancel or choir, 
as it is technically and architecturally called. Of 
course, it would not do that women should occupy 
such a position, for all that do must be appropri- 
ately vested. The ‘Angelic Choir’ of vested 
female choristers is an innovation which has not 
yet taken root in this country. There are two 
churches in New York which do employ adult 
female voices in addition to the surpliced choir ; 
but these singers are concealed from the congre- 
gation, and are the reverse of little children, being 
heard and not seen. 


THE Rev. S. G. Hatherly is one of the few En- 
glishmen who are priests of the Eastern Church, 
and in addition to this he is an Oxford Bachelor 
of Music. These facts give especial importance 
to two articles on ecclesiastical music which he 
has recently contributed to the Scottish Review— 
one on ‘“ Byzantine Ecclesiastical Music,’’ and the 
other on ‘Coptic Ecclesiastical Music,’’? The 
subject of the church music of the Oriental 
nations is one which has been very much ne- 
glected by musical historians, even Naumann, 
the author of the latest history of music, having 
completely passed it by. The present writer has 
made some studies of the ritual music of the 
Russo-Greek Church; but Mr. Hatherly has ex- 
ceptional advantages for pursuing the matter. In 
the Byzantine article he goes considerably into 
the theory of the Eastern scales, and explains 
their differences from those“in use in the West. 
He gives also three actual specimens of the litur- 
gical music. In the ‘‘Coptic Ecclesiastical Mu- 
sic,’? after a short historical introduction, Mr. 
Hatherly takes up the liturgical chants which are 
sung in the Coptic Church, analyzing them and 
dividing them into three classes: the oldest, or 
Greek portion, which are magnificent melodies of 
the purest type; the Medizeval, or Coptic portion, 
which are melodies of very good form, entirely 
diatonic, but less strict than the Old Greek ; and 
the modern, or Arabic portion, which are decid- 
edly more sing-songy and freer in all respects. 
The article contains sixty-eight illustrations in 
music type, with full descriptions, and the words 
in English and the original Greek, Coptic or Ara- 
bic, the liturgical formulz being variously in all 
three languages. 
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DOESN’T KNOW THE WORDS. 


6 | CANNOT sing the old songs,” 
Though well I know the tune, 
And I cannot carol like the bird 
That sings in leafy June. 
Yet though I’m full of music 
As choirs of singing-birds, 
“TI cannot sing the old songs,’’— 
I do not know the words. 


I start on ‘‘ Hail Columbia,”’ 
And get to ‘*heaven-born band,” 
And there I strike an up grade 
With neither steam nor sand, 
«Star-Spangled Banner’’ throws me 
Right in my wildest screaming, 
I start all right, but dumbly come 
To voiceless wreck at ‘‘streaming.”’ 


So when I sing the old songs, 
Don’t murmur or complain, 

If ‘‘ Ti de ah da, tum de dum”’ 
Should fill the sweetest strain. 

I love tiddy um dum di do, 
And the tra-la-la cep da birds, 

But ‘*I cannot sing the old songs,’’— 
J do not know the words. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE. 


By ALFRED AYRES. 


Vi. 


ERULEAN—ce-voo-le-an. 
Chalcedonic—kal-se-don-ic. 

Chalcedony—kal-sed-on-y. 

Cham—Kam. Short a, as in can. 

Chamber—chame-ber, not cham-ber. 

Chamois—sham-wah. 

Chan-cer-y. Broaden the a, as in branch. 

Chaos—4a-os, not £a-us. 

Cha-rade. The secondalong. This word has 
been fully Anglicized. 1f we broaden the second 
a we should do likewise with the first. 

Chargé d’ Affaires—shar-zha daf-fare 

Char-y, or cha-ry. 

Chasten—chase-sn. 

Chastisement—chas-tiz-ment. 

Cherubini—Kay-roo-ée-ne. 

Chestnut—ces-nut. 

Chew—choo, not chue. 

Chiaro oscuro—ke-ah-ro os-koo-ro. 

Chicanery—shi-ca-ner-y. 

Chick-en. Not chick’n. 

Chimpanzee—chim-pan-ze. Some of the ortho- 
épists, Smart among them, accent the lastsyllable. 

Chinese—Chi-neze. 

Chiropodist—ki-rof-o-dist. 

Chisel—chiz-el, not chzz-l. 

Chivalric—shzv-al-ric, or shi-va/-ric. 

Chivalrous—shiv-al-rous, or shi-va/-rous. 

Chivalry—shiv-al-ry, not chiv, which is anti- 
quated. } 

Chloride—A/o-rid. According to Smart and Call, 
chemical terms ending in zde should have the z 
long; all other authorities, however, mark it short. 

Cholmondeley. A proper name, the pronunci- 
ation of which, little by little, has been corrupted 
till it is now pronounced chum-ley. 

Choose. The oo precisely like the oo of ooze. 

Choleric—fo/-er-ic. 

Chorist—Zeo-rist, not 4or-ist. 

Chorister—for-is-ter. 

Chough—chuf. 

Chres-¢om-a-thy. 

Christen— £77s-sn. 

Christening—4ris-sn-ing. The ¢ of these words, 
it will be observed, is silent. 

Christian—4rvist-yan. 

Christianity —krist-yan-i-ty. This pronuncia- 
tion is greatly to be preferred to that that makes 
five syllables of the word. 

Christmas—ris-mas, not £vist-mas. 

Chron-o-/og-ic. I find, to my surprise, that the 
accent on this word in ‘*‘ The Orthcepist”’ has al- 
ways been misplaced. What, however, is more 
surprising is the fact that during the ten years the 
book has been in use no one has called my atten- 
tion to the error, which, of course, is typographical. 

Cic-a-trice—Both i’s are short; ¢r7zs, therefore, 
not ¢rise. 

Cicerone—sis-e-ro-ny. The Italian pronuncia- 
tion is che-cha-ro-nay. I shall not havea better 
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opportunity to suggest that it is always well to 
make one’s pronunciation, when speaking Eng- 
lish, as English as possible. 

Ciliary—si/-ya-ry. The first 7 is short. 

Circe—cir-cy. The as in dird. 

Cincinnati—sin-sin-za-ty. The @ as in father, 
not sin-sin-nat-ty. 

Cis-a/-pine. The second 7 may be sounded 
short or long. With us the short sound is gener- 
ally preferred. 

Cit-a-del. Not cit-a-dul. 

Cit-rate. Not ci-trate. 

Civ-il. Not civ’l, nor civ-ul. 

Civilization, The. first 7 in the termination 
ization is always obscure. The would-be correct 
often sound it long. 

Clan-des-tine. ‘The z is short. 

Clapboard—/aé-borde, 

Clar-i-on. The a is short. 

Clasp, class. Broaden the a. 

Cleanly (adj.)—A/en-ly. 

Cleanly (adv.)—A/een-ly. 

Clem-en-cy. Not clem-un-cy. 

Clew—klu, not kloo. 

Clerk. In England still pronounced #/ark,; in 
America /erk, except on the stage, where it is 
pronounced as in England, unless the play be 
modern and American. 

Cli-mac-ter-ic. The first 7 is long. 

Cli-mat-ic. The vowel z is often long in the 
initial syllables 7, 42, chi, cli, pri, tri, though not 
under the accent, as- in zdea/, biography, chirology, 
climatic, primeval, tribunal, etc. 

Cloth. Before ¢/, s¢, and ss the letter o is fre- 
quently sounded aw in this country, as in cloth, 
broth, lost, cost, moss, dross, which is accounted 
inelegant; it is not more objectionable, however, 
than a palpable effort to make the vowel short. 

Co-ad-ju-tant. Knowles and Webster both said 
co-adju-tant, but the later editions of Webster’s 
Dictionary only permit this pronunciation. 

Coch-i-nea/, or coch-i-neal. The o short. 

Cock-a-trice. Thez as in mice. 

Cocoa—o-ko. 

Coffee—kof-fy, or kauf-fy. When first intro- 
duced into England, written aufee, or kauphy, 
which proves that the second marking represents 
the sound under which the berry first became 
known. 

Cof-fin. Not kauf’n, 

Coéxist—ko-egz-zst. 

Codify—4o-di-fi. The o and the last z are both 
long. 

Cognac—kon-yak. Theo as in son. 

Cog-ni-zance. There is good authority for pro- 
nouncing this word con-i-zance, but this pronun- 
ciation finds little favor in America. 

Cog-zo-men. 

Col-os-se-um. 

Col-um-bary. 

Column—4o/-um, not yoom, nor yum, 

Col-/a-tion. Not ko-/a-tion. 

Combat—um-bat, or kom-bat. The question 
here is whether the o shall have the sound of o in 
come or of oin from. Walker, Worcester, Smart, 
and others prefer the o in come; Webster and oth- 
ers, and popular usage, the ain from. The stage 
has always followed Walker, making the o very 
short, as in come; but though this may perhaps be 
considered the more e/egant mode of pronouncing 
the word at present, the longer o will doubtless 
eventually prevail. 

Com-éat-ive-ness, or com-bat-ive-ness. Ease of 
utterance has put the accent on the second sylla- 
ble of this word, where, despite the dictionaries, 
it is pretty sure to remain. 

Comely—um-ly, not kom-ly. 

Com-man-dant. The oand first @ short, the sec- 
ond a broad, as in father. This is the dictionary 
pronunciation, which is a compromise between 
the French and the English. 

Comme il faut—kum-eel-fo. 

Be erent able; in verse, often com-mend-a- 
ec, 

“Tis sweet and commendable in thy nature, Hamlet.” 

“Silence is only commendable 
In a neat’s foot dried and a maid not vendable.” 

Commensurable—kom-men-shu-ra-ble. 

Com-ment, the verb as well as the noun. Some 
of the older orthoépists accented the verb on the 
second syllable. 

—N.Y. Times. 


[To be continued.) 
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For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 
Question-dox. 


(1) In teaching the elementary sounds to pri- 
mary pupils, what principle or reason should 
guide the selection of those to be taught first,— 
the vowels or the consonants? 

(2) Is the long sound of w the whole sound of 
the word ‘‘use,’’ excepting the s-part; or is it the 
sound of « as usually heard in ‘‘tube?’’ If the 
latter sound, how can this best be taught to achild? 

(3) Cas in “cat” is named “ard c, and also the 
k-sound of ¢; and in ‘‘cent”’ it is called soft c, 
and also the s-sound of ¢. Which is the prefera- 
ble naming of the sound, and why? A. H. B. 


Answer. 


(1) What may be called, par excellence, the ele- 
mentary sound of the language is the Italian 
sound of a. It is made with the least amount of 
effort. The mouth is opened naturally and easily, 
a slight impetus given to the breath, and the sound 
is produced. It is the first articulate sound of the 
child, and the origin of the words ‘‘papa’”’ and 
“mamma” has been credited to the ease with 
which the baby speaker can simply press together 
the lips and relax the jaw. As all vowel-sounds 
depend chiefly upon the extent and manner of 
opening the mouth, they are, as a rule, more 
easily produced than consonant-sounds, Repeat 
aloud every one of the vowel-sounds, and it is 
found that in no one of them is the tongue used. 
Neither are the lips. The mouth is continually 
changing its shape; on the short a, ¢,z being nearly 
closed, thereby diminishing the size of the aper- 
ture and giving the flat, thin sound belonging to 
these vowels; on the Italian a and broad a being 
widely opened, increasing the aperture and there- 
by adding resonance; on the double a, as in 
‘“moon,’”’ bringing the lips together as nearly in a 
point as possible, but at no time requiring them 
to touch, and using them only as they vary the 
internal shape of the mouth, and, therefore, the 
resonance of the air. 

As a rule, vowels, being vowels, or ‘‘ vocals,”’ 
take care of themselves. They are always heard, 
though not always with the precision and nicety 
of utterance which is desirable. It is the failure 


-to articulate properly the consonant-sounds to 


which is due nine-tenths of the difficulty found in 
understanding certain speakers. 

Vowel-sounds, all being in a certain sense ele- 
mentary, naturally precede consonant-sounds, and 
for that reason the attention of the child should be 
first directed to their formation—a most simple 
and easy formation. Children utter vowel-sounds 
long before they attempt any consonants. The 
whine, cry, crow, chuckle, laugh, call, and shout 
of a child consist of vowel-sounds, sometimes 
slightly modified by gutturals. The teaching of 
all the sounds of the language should be made 
strictly physiological, the attention of the child 
being from the first most closely directed to the 
manner in which he uses ,his muscles in produc- 
ing allsounds. No appeal should at first be made 
to the ear. No child should be expected to form 
sounds from simply listening to them. He may 
succeed; he is more likely to fail, When the man- 
ner of formation has been determined and the 
muscles trained in their proper functions, the ear 
can be relied upon to detect and modify different 
sounds. 

(2) As the final ¢ in the word’ ‘‘use”’ is silent, 
the only sounds are the long # and the soft or vo- 
cals. The sound of win ‘‘use”’ is precisely the 
same sound as the # in ‘“‘tube.” It can be taught 
to a child by directing him to form, by pressing 
the middle of the tongue up against the roof of the 
mouth, the sound of ¢, and from that gliding at 
once into the vo-sound as heard in ‘‘food’’ and 
‘‘moon.’’ This initial sound of the e is not ex- 
actly like the pure, long ¢, but needs this slight 
action of the tongue on account of the y-sound 
which follows it, and which forms a little bridge 
to connect the beginning and end of the long 
u-sound, 

(3) K is properly called a hard sound, as it is 
produced by a quick, vigorous stroke of the glot- 
tis. We are unfortunate in having another letter 
with precisely the same sound,—two symbols to 
represent one thing. But as the ¢ as heard in 
‘“‘cat,” ‘catch,’ ‘cake,’ etc., is precisely the 


same as the sound of & in ‘‘king,” ‘‘kind,”’ 
‘‘keen,’’ etc., it is manifestly correct to call it the 
hard, or £-sound of ¢ to distinguish it from what 
is called the soft c, as in “cent,” ‘*cell,’’ ‘‘ vice,”’ 
etc. There is no great preference between ‘soft 
c’ and ‘s-sound of c,’’ though the last term 
would be more quickly intelligible to the child on 
account of his being able at once to form the two 
sounds mechanically, without being obliged to 
discriminate sounds in his thought, 
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Is there any known method by which a speaker 
can tell whether his voice fills the hall in which he 
is speaking ? Iida NB 

Answer, 

Some speakers have an intuitive consciousness 
of whether or not the voice is distinctly audible in 
every part of a large hall, and a corresponding 
ability to modulate it in the most satisfactory 
manner. It is a good plan to try the voice, where 
any doubt exists, by placing one or more friends 
at different points of the audience room to criti- 
cise the effect; but, of course, even then due al- 
lowance must be made for the difference in effect 
produced in an empty hall and one filled with an 
audience. The speaker should make it a rule to 
often look at those farthest from him, and con- 
stantly talk tothem. Generally he will be able to 
tell from the expression of their faces whether or 
not he is making them hear. 

It is always to be borne in mind that not force, 
but distinctness, is the secret of being easily and 
clearly heard. A weak voice can, with slow time, 
careful pauses, and distinct articulation, be vastly 
better understood and more enjoyably listened to 
than the most powerful one where the speed is 
rapid, pauses short, and articulation slighted. 
There is such a thing as talking too loudly to be 
understood, the resonance of the vowel-sounds 
completely destroying the subvocals and aspi- 
rates so necessary for the ear in the interpretation 
of the spoken word. 

With quiet nerves and the power of full, deep 
breath—both insuring self-control—careful artic- 
ulation, particularly of the final d and ¢, with long 
pauses and with long slides or inflections rather 
than forcible jerks upon the emphatic words, and 
with eyes constantly seeking the most distant in- 
dividuals in the audience, any average speaker 
can be reasonably sure of being comfortably 
heard in any average hall. 


Hil. 


A person whose articulation is perfectly distinct 
except the pronunciation of the trilled 7, wishes to 
know how the fault can be remedied. Ja We 


Answer. 


The trilled 7 is produced by a trill of the uvula 
or of the epiglottis. The trill in music is defined 
as a shake or quaver of the voice in singing. 
Many singers find difficulty in trilling, and many 
readers and speakers in giving the trilled sound 
to the consonant. This effect is produced by a 
very rapid alternation of degrees of pitch, so rapid 
as to produce upon the ear only the effect, with 
no indication of how it is produced. The secret 
of the production lies in the passivity of the entire 
tongue, and particularly the tip of the tongue. In 
most cases the cause of failure is the. making of 
too much effort, Effort produces a fixity, a rigid- 
ity, which prevents the necessary rapid and flexi- 
ble movement. The great point is to ‘‘let go,” 
and with many persons this is a more difficult 
thing to do than to make any amount of effort. 
The principle involved is precisely the same for 
the tongue as that found in the decomposing, or 
devitalizing, exercises of the Delsarte system for 
the muscles of the entire body. ‘‘Take the life 
out of’ the tip of the tongue; apply the force 
necessary for its rapid vibration, from the root of 
the tongue. Patient practice in this manner will, 
as arule, produce the desired effect. 


IV. 


I am atenor singer and have studied in Leipsic, 
Carlsruhe and Berlin. I would like to get a good 
selection of English concert songs for tenor, also 
for alto. I can use tenor songs as high as Bb 
andC”, Haves 

Answer. 


There are very few songs that extend as highas 
C”, For the display of high notes the singer 
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must take some operatic selection such as ‘Salve 
Dimora,” or the **Cujus Animam.’’ There are 
many excellent songs, however, requiring a good 
AborA‘% 

Before the Dawn - - - G. W. Chadwick. 
Under Thy Window, Serenade- A. Goring- Thomas. 
Because of Thee- - - = /ours. 

Everwith Thee - - - Raf. 

Riccio’s Last Song - - - Laff. 


V. 


Will you recommend to me a book of graded 
quartets for male voices? I have a quartet of 
young men who are not advanced in reading 
music, and the ordinary quartet-book is too dith- 
cult for them at present. FE... ON; 


Answer. 


Try Emerson’s Male Voice Gems, or W. O. 
Perkins’s Male Voice Glee Book. 


2 VI. 


Ihave a little daughter in her 12th year who 
has, I think, a very promising voice. The range 
was over 3 octaves, from middle C to second D in 
alt, at the age of 10; lately, her voice seems to be 
growing stronger and more rounded, losing some 
of that childlike quality, though she now tollows 
me an octave higher, when | sing to G and A 
above the staff. Of course, I do not allow her to 
make a practice of singing that way, nor have I 
ever followed the practice of most fond mothers, 
of having her ‘‘show off” upon all or any occa- 
sions. But she invariably, when singing around 
the house, will pitch the air an octave higher 
than written. She has an accurate ear, catches a 
melody at one hearing, and sings everything she 
hears, from the most difficult airs to the simplest 
melody. Ihave never given her any attention, 
thinking my method of letting her alone the best 
thing for her. I have been disturbed, however, 
by articles on the child-voice. One article, speak- 
ing of the pitch of children’s voices, advises that 
the tones be confined to the notes on the staff, or 
from F to F. Do you think I ought to confine her 
voice within that compass? Would it be advisa- 
ble to have her begin practice at her presentage ? 
While the instruction I have had has been of the 
best, I have had but little, and do not feel compe- 
tent to decide for myself. Though but 150 miles 
from Kansas City, our advantages are very poor, 
and it should not be so, for we have a thrifty 
growing city of 10,000 that can well support a No, 
1 teacher of instrumentation and voice-culture. 

TTR 
Answer. 


The child would seem to have an unusual com- 
pass. It would be impossible to decide upon the 
first question proposed without hearing the qual- 
ity of tone produced. It might be very proper and 
advisable to have the child restricted entirely to 
the notes specified, and, again, it might be quite 
as proper and advisable for her to use her voice 
through a much larger compass. Nothing short 
of the judgment of a competent master could 
determine. Her age should not be an obstacle in 
the way of beginning practice under a thoroughly 
good teacher. 

P VII. 


What is the distinction or dividing-line between 
the amateur and the professional ; not necessarily 
the artist, but professional? I have had some 
rather unpleasant experiences in my work, which 
have brought the question often to ny mind, and 
I wish to know if others hold the same opinion as 
I do concerning it. L. C. M,. 

Answer, 

The distinction between an amateur and a pro- 
fessional is simply that a professional depends 
upon his profession as his main source of liveli- 
hood, while an amateur is one who engages in 
the same kind of work incidentally to his chief 
occupation. An amateur may be a much finer 
artist than a professional in a similar line of 
work. 

VII. 


(1) How are the falsetto tones of a man’s voice 
made; that is, what position do the vocal cords 
take? Are they in the same position as that 
taken for the head-tones of a woman’s voice? 

(2) Does it strain the voice at all to use these 
tones? 
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(3) Does it become possible, by cultivation, to 
increase a tone which is begun in falsetto into a 
strong chest-tone and diminish again into the 
falsetto ? - 

Answer. 


For a partial explanation of the formation of the 
falsetto tones, see the December number. The 
vocal bands vibrate only in their thin membra- 
nous edges. ‘Ihe ligamentous tissue connecting 
with the thyroid cartilage does not participate in 
the vibration in the pure falsetto tone. The anal- 
ogy to the formation for the head-tones of the 
female voice is similar but not altogether exact. 

The prolonged use of the falsetto voice does 
strain the-voice and injure it, and yet the mastery 
of the falsetto position of the tone and the devel- 
opment from falsetto to a strong chest-tone refer- 
red to, is a very important and too often neglected 
part of every singer’s study. Patient practice 
under proper conditions of breath, throat and 
mental effort will ultimately bring it about. 


IX. 
How many sisters has Adelina Patti, and who | 
are they? Cr LAB, 
Answer. 


Adelina Patti has two sisters: Amalia, who 
married Maurice Strakosch, and Carlotta, who 
married Ernest De Munck. She also has one 
brother, Carlo, a violinist. They are all dead. 


x. 


I find that the average teacher speaks invaria- 
bly of ‘*the emphatic word in the sentence,”’ 
making it an arbitrary rule that the emphatic far- 
ticle must consist of oze word. To meitis obvious 
that at times two or more words are so closely re- 
lated in meaning as to be inseparable. These 
words taken together form an emphatic particle, 
or, as it were, a high light in the thought-picture. 
However, the same thought may contain other 
emphatic particles. The fourth stanza of the 
“Psalm of Life’’? furnishes an example. The 
words * muffled drums’’ form one particle of 
emphasis, because taken together only do they 
express the full thought—not only that our hearts 
beat like drums, but muffled drums. I read in 
your journal a bit of analysis that pleased me ex- 
tremely, till a compound particle of emphasis was 
ignored, causing a beautiful passage to lose half 
itsforce. This incited me to ask for opinions on 
the subject. SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer by Alfred Ayres. 


Iam ataloss to know just what sense ‘*Sub- 
scriber”’’ uses the word furticle in; yet it is quite 
clear to me that he would know whether or not 
two or more words standing in juxtaposition may 
or may not sometimes properly be emphasized. 
Most assuredly they not only may, but they often 
must be, if the reader would fully bring out the 
sense. Examples abound. Here area few: 


“There be of them that will themselves laugh 
to set on some quantity of Larren spectuturs to 
laugh tio.” —Humlet. 


“Give him heedful note, 
For I mine eyes will rivet to his face.”—Hamlet. 


“This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poisoned 
chalice 
To our own lips. He's herein double trust : 
First as Iam his kin-man and his subject— 
Strong both against the dead.” —Macbeth. 


“Should I say, 
Hath a dog money? Is it possible 
A cur can lend three thousand ducats ?’—Shylock. 


“And for these courtesies 
T'll lend you thus much monies.” —Shyiock. 


“Your singing is perfectly delightful, Miss Ethel. It 
fairiy carries me away” , 

“Indeed !’ replied Miss Ethel, with a yearning look at the 
clock, ‘‘I had ot uoticed it.” 


ANOTHER nse has been found for the phonograph. Re- 
cently a vocalist was experimenting withit. She sang into 
the instrument. and when the machine gave out the air 
again she was shocked at her own faulty intonation. Many 
vocalists say that in the act of singing it is almost inpossi- 
ble to detect whether «r not they are sing ng in tune. On 
the: ther hand, when listeving to the phonographic repro- 
duction they not only recognize maliutonation, but many 
another little fanlt of style or vocal defects of which they 
had never imagined they were guilty. If the phonograph 
can be utilized to pr veut the prev iling vice of singing out 
of tune, and teach our embryo p ima donnas to sing in 
some language known on earth, Mr. Edison will not have 
lived in yain. 


AN EXPURGATED LONGFELLOW. 


By S. W. Foss. 


(The recent agitation by certain of the school commis- 
sioners of Brooklyn, N, Y., as to the advisability of allowing 
the children to study Longtellow’s * Building of the Ship,” 
without expurgating a number of passages objectionable on 
account of their passion, has called forth comment trom 
every side. \erhaps the wittiest article, and the one show- 
ing most clearly the absurdity of the commissioners, is the 
Se signed editorial from the Boston Globe,—Kvrior 
W. V. M.) 


SOME of the school committee-of Brooklyn have 

begun an agitation which may result in an 
expurgated edition of Longfellow. It is strange 
that this matter has not been taken up before. 
That Longfellow led a wild and disorderly life is 
amply attested by his own admission. In one of 
his poems he states, without any limitation or any 
extenuating circumstances, that he 


Stood on the bridge at midnight. 


He furthermore states, in the same poem, that he 
“often”? stood on the bridge at midnight. What 
sort of poetry could we expect from a poet who 
kept such late hours as this? A man who was 
frequently out till after twelve o’clock at night, 
and who was so careless of the proprieties of life 
that he actually stood on the bridge, aimlessly 
loitering about, instead of hurrying home to his 
family, cannot be expected to write poetry that 
can be read promiscuously among the people in 
an unexpurgated form. 

The Brooklyn school committee have called at- 
tention to several objectionable passages in Long- 
fellow’s poem, ‘‘The Building of the Ship.’? But 
there are many other passages, equally objec- 
tionable, that should be expurgated at once. 

There is a very objectionable passage in Long- 
fellow’s complete volume. It is this: 


I heard the trailing garments of the night 
Sweep through her marble halls! 

I saw her sable skirt all fringed with light, 
From the celestial walls. 


Of course, this is scandalous; and we only quote 
the offensive passage as an illustration of the de- 
pravity of the poet’s mind. But what more could 
be expected of a man who, according to his own 
confession, repeatedly stayed out until after mid- 
night? : 

Here is another passage almost equally as bad: 


I saw the branches of the trees 
Bend down thy touch to meet, 

The clover bloxsoms in the grass, 
Rise up to kiss thy feet. 


This is simply dreadful; but here is another al- 
most as bad: 


The moon was pallid, but not faint, 
And beautiful us some fair suint, 
Serenely moving on her way, 

In hours of trial and dismay, 

As if she heard the voice of God.— 
Unharmed, with naked feet, she trod. 


This shameless, off-hand manner of talking 
about ‘‘naked feet’? should be rebuked by abso- 
lute and immediate expurgation. 

But note the following passage, taken from the 
poem called ‘‘ The Lighthouse :’’ 


It [the lighthouse] sees the ocean to its bosom clasp 
The rocks and sea sand with the kiss uf peace. 


Of course, it was very improper for the ocean to 
behave in this manner, but doubly improper for 
the poet to so shamelessly chronicle the act. 

Here is another passage which should be ruth- 
lessly cut out of Longfellow’s poems: 


Then fell a sudden shadow on the page, 

And lifting up his eyes, grown dim with ge, 
He saw the Angel of Death before him stand 
Holding a uaked sword in his right hand. 


That the poet, out of the innumerable number 
of adjectives that enrich the English language, 
should choose this word ‘‘naked’’ in preference 
to all others shows the sensuous character of his 
muse. He speaks, too, at least once, of the 
‘naked’? heavens, and several times of the ‘‘na- 
ked woods” He also carelessly and indelicately ~ 
alludes to the ‘* bosom of the air.”’ 

These instances (they might be multiplied in- 
definitely) show the urgent need of an expurgated 
edition of Longfellow. 


Marcu, 1891. 
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For Werner's Voice Magazine. 
NEWS AND COMMENTS. 


Harper's Weck'y has recently made severe comment on 
the ‘‘ American trait that induces every haircutter and boot- 
black to call himself an artist. and every teacher to assume 
the title of professor.’ It adds that this kind of humbug 
flourishes especially inthe musical world. The writer of 
the article is evidently not acquainted with the elocutionary 
world, which has its full qaota of * professors.’””. There are 
put four real professors of music in America, says the Cali ; 
Prof. J. K. Paine, of Harvard; Prof. G. Stoeckel. of Yale; 
Prof. F. L. Ritter, of Vassar ; Prof. Hugh Clarke, of the Uni- 
yersity of Pa. Jn England the only musical professors re- 
cognized are Prof. Stainer, of Oxford; Prof. Stanford, of 
Cambridge : the professor of Kings College, London; Prof. 
Oakeley, of Edinburzh University Prof. Stewart, of Dublin 
University. All other assuniptions of the title, both abroad 
and at home; are unauthorized and should be discouraged. 


Signor Asramonte says: “You know I am enthusiastic 
about Canadians, and havea theory of my own about the 
voice in cold countries. Canada will yet produce a wonder 
in the way of asoprano. I have found a wider range of 
good voices in Canada than anywhere else.” 


A new universal language, called Esperanto, from the 
name of the inventor, is being pushed in Germany to take 
the place of Volapuk. Professors are travvling from town 
to town lecturing on the subject. Esperanto is claimed to 
be, primarily, a language of traders and travelers. The 
words constituting it are said to be derived from or built 
after words common to ail languages in general | se to-day, 
and are recognizable ani intellig bie to any oneafter a few 
days’ study. The supporters of Esperanto say that the 
trouble with Volapuk is that its inventor threw away the 
linguistic product of the ages, and began the work all over 
again. Aman uneducated in Volapuk would find a letter 
written in it meaningless, while an Esperanto letter could 
be translated by a man ignorant of that language in an 
hour. A periodical hax ben started in ils interest. The 
following sentence shows the language: ‘‘La lingvo inter- 
nacia estas komprenita de la tuta mondo edukita ; sed nenia 
homo sur la tero eksklusive la volapukistoj, komprenas la 
artan lingvon ‘ Volapuk.’” The translation ix: ‘‘If an in- 
ternational language can be created with a v:cabulary that 
will be at once intelligible and easy of speech for the whole 
world. an arbitrarily invented language like Volapuk will be 
superiuous.” 


During Mr. Barrett’s engagement at the Broadway Thea- 
tre, New York. this winter, Mr. Booth oc upied a box one 
evening. He looked pale and ill, and when he rose and 
walked round to the stage in order to speak to l’arrett he 
walked painfully, leaning heavily on his cane. When act- 
ing he is said to be in much better condition. ‘*‘ Work ap- 
pears to rouse his whole nature into an activity that wards 
off ills. and makes him more like his old self,” says a writer, 
commenting upon Booth’s physical condition. 


The Frohman Dramatic Studio is a new venture that 
promises to become immediately successful filling a place 
in the dramatic world long vacant. It is a tiny theatre in 
the same building with and under the control of the Froh- 
man’Dramatic Exchange. Itspnrpose is to enable plays to 
be given a trial performance under satixfactory conditions 
and at small expense. The auditorium will hold 200 
people. No tickets will be sold, admission being solely by a 
letter of invitation that will be sent to those directly inter- 
ested in such productions. as managers, critics, etc. The 
expense will be much lighter than it would be at a regular 
theatre, and will vary f:om $150 to $250. which includes 
the furnishing of a suitable caste, rehearsals and all other 
things necessary to give the play in good style. A trained 
play-readir will examine all manuscripts submitted, | ut 
only those showing merit will be accepted for production. 


Mis: Mary Dickens, daughter of the novelist. has gone on 
the stage and has been playingin “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
through the English provinces. 


Meyerbeer's “Le Prophete” has been recently given at 
Brisbane in Volapuk. The Mirror says: ‘* Nobody under- 
stood it; but. then, nobody und+rstands anything that is 
sungin opera.” That criticism will apply to singing out- 
si le of opera, as may be seen by the following speciuien of 
quartet singiug recently heard ata church service : 

Waw-kaw, swaw daw aw rw, 
Thaw saw thaw law aw-waw ; 
Waw-kaw taw thaw raw vaw-yaw braw, 
Aw thaw raw-jaw-siuw aws. 
which, translated, n.eans: — 
Welcome. sweet day of rest, 
‘that saw the Lord arise ; 
Welcome to this reviving breast, 
Aud these rejoicing cyes. 

Blind Tom, the famous pianist, is slowly dying of con- 
sumption in a pauper insane asylum. Heearned something 
like $500,000 by his concerts; what he ever did with it no 
one knows. 


Maria Chattoway, formerly custodian of Shakespeare’s 
birthplace, is dead. 


The earliest account of a theatrical performance in New- 
ark, N.J.,isfo nd in a paper of April 11,1797. It says: 
«“T eatrical exhibitiin. ‘he public are respectfully in- 
formed that the first night's exhibition at the new School 
House in the south end of Newark will take place Tuesday 
evening. Admission tickets may be had :t two shillings 
each at said s‘hool house. or at Johnson Tuttle's inn. Those 
persons who wish particular seats. consisting of eight places 
each, may be accommodated by applying carly for the same 
during the present week, and sending persons to take pos- 
session of them as socn as the duors’shull be opened. ‘he 
doors shall be opened precisely at 6 o'clock. The perform- 
ance will begin at 7. Vivat Republica” Soon aftor, 
another performance was given, presenting the plays of 
“The Dence is in Him.’ ‘*Love ala Mode,” and ‘The 
Anatomist.” The criticism of the acting is thatit ‘‘is wor- 
thy of the New York Theatre,” 


Albion College will soon build a gymnasium. 
the first college gymnasium in Michigan. 


When Handel's ‘‘Messiah” was first given in London, 
the composer was congratulated o | having successfully en- 
tertained the whole city for a week. He replied; ‘I did not 
wish to entertain the town; I wished to do it good.” 


One of the speechmakers at the recent banquet of the 
New England Society aid in the course of his speech: 
“ What incalculable suffering is our country going through 
every day from the ignorant and slipshod ways of speaking 
and writing that prevail among us!” 

Helen Faucit, writing in Blackwood’s Magtzin’, says: 
“My first appearance as Hvrmiune is indelibly imprinted on 
my memory by the acting of Mr. Macready. I had been 
told to be prepared for something extraordinary in his 
manner when Hermione returned to life. But prepared I 
was not for such a display of uncontrollable rapture. No 
words of mine could do it justice. 1t was the finest burst of 
passionate, speechless emotion I ever saw or could have 
conceived. My feelings being already severely strained. I 
naturally lost something of my self-comiand, and looked, 
as the gifted Sarah Adams afterward told me, ‘like Niobe, 
all tears.’ The intensity of Mr. Macready’s passion was so 
real that I never could help being moved by it and feeling 
much exhausted afterward.” 


Oregon has been very successful in importing German 
song-birds. Chinese phea ants introduced into the state 
have increased wonderfully, and more song birds from 
China will soon be brought over. It would be a good plan 
to experiment on raising the laik, thrush, cuckoo, merle, 
and other songsters of Great Britain. 


William B. Webber, for over 40 years town crier of Bangor, 
Maine, is dead. Every Bangorean over 15 years of age re- 
members the «ld man with his big hand bell. with which 
he called attention to auctions and the like. For the last 
ten yeurs he has been too feeble to work. With his death 
the old custom of street crying dies too. 


It will be 


The daughters of Wilson Barrett are doing a thriving 
dressmaking business. and have just established themselves 
in a fashionable quarter of London. Among their custom- 
evs are an American heiress and several well-known 
actresses. The three young women ride to and from their 
business every day in their father’s carriage. 


St. Luke’s church, Chicago, has a choir of vest-d girls, 
numbering eight. ‘they wear black silk caps, white Hen- 
rietta cloth capes one yard long and shirred at the neck, 
over 2 long bla’k gown. Itis claimed that their voices add 
much to the richness of the music. Applications for ad- 
mission to the choir are numerous. 


“‘Never fool an audience,” writes Bronson Howard. You 
may deceive the mimic characters as much as you please, 
put the audience must understand it. else th-re will be a 
feeling of resentment. A comparatively harmless aud valu- 
able deceit, however, is that of pretending you are greatly 
amnscd by what you are doing. ‘he entertsiner who can 
convey the impres~ion, covertly yet convincingly, that she 
is enjoying herself highly at her work thereby makes the 
audience believe that she is really at play, and gains an im- 
portant point. 


Wagner’s theory of the music drama receives support 
from the remarks of a physician in the N. £. Medea: Juur- 
nul, that ** vocal music is defective so long as the words are 
not distinctly uttered, no matter what the excellence of 
yhonation may be. Probably the best results are t» be at- 
tuined, other things being equal. only when the composer is 
his own librettist; foritis well known that certain notes 
are easier of production with some vowel-sounds than with 
others.” 


Orville Gaylord. of Fort Wayne, Ind.. left his home, appar- 
ently enjoying usual healt:. He conducted his business, 
talking freely till about the middle of the morning, when, 
attempting to speak, he was unable to utter a sound. On 
opening his mouth his tongue was motionless and appar- 
ently stiff. The case puzzles the physicians, who can think 
of no cause other than paralysis. 


Queen Margherita, of Italy, has, to the king’s dismay, put 
on glasses. Whenever hes es her with them he commands 
her to put them away. and if she refuses, he announces: 
«« Margherita, if you don’t put dows those glasses I shall 
sing.” As the king is devoid of the least musical talent. and 
the q‘een has a quick, delicate car, ihe threat proves 
powerful. 


The ability to throw a somersault forward or backward is 
the foundation on which all tumbling acts are built, and 
this ish: wto do it. Stand squarely on your feet. Don’t 
keep them too close together, and be sur- you are well bal- 
anced. Rock forward until your weight rests on the balls 
of the feet. then give asharp spring upward, at the same 
tinie lifting with the «rms aud shoulders. Practise this lift 
till you get the idea. It will add a toot to the height of the 
jump. Now youare ready to turn over. The nexttime you 
jump up throw your hands high vver your head, and give 
your head a quick jerk backwar! atthe same time. If ‘he 
inssant you feel your feet leave the ground, you draw them 
up under, you will find that they will swing around s0 as to 
meet your hands if you want tu reach forthem Just cat h 


hold of the knees aid give them a little pull and you are 


over. he forward somersault is on the same principle, 
only the head and arms are thrown forward after the 
“lift.” The hard partis to make a neat landing, and not 
strike on your feet and pitch forward, falling all over your- 
self. A little practice will euable yon to know just when to 
expect to land. All the rest is easy when unce you get com- 
mand of yourself, 


Lighteen musical settings of the prize ode for the tonic 
sol-fa jubilce have been sent in, and the prize of ten guineas 
has been awarded to Mr. A. L. Cowley. assistant singing- 
teacher to the London School Board. A jubilee ‘nedal has 
been issued, bearing on one side a profile likeness cf the 
founder of the movement. A circular is being sent to all 
parts of the world, asking for reports of the work. photo- 
graphs of choirs, and anything else suitable for exhibition. 
Nearly 50,000 handbills have been sent out, 


~ played under the water. 


Mrs. Gilbert. of Daly’s, who is now nearly 75 years old, 
attributes her health and strength to the activity acquired 
in her profession, and adds that her practice as a dancer in 
youth laid the foundation. She also says that Agnes Booth 
owes much of her vitality and elasticity to similar training 
in her youth. 


Untii recently there has been a boarding-house in London, 
kept by three Connecticut old maids. It was patronized 
priucipally by Americans. Once when a boarder, an Ameri- 
can applicd to an 'nglish actres< for lessons in elocution 
the teacher made it a condition that the would-be pupil 
should leave this boarding-house and live wholly among 
English people, giving. as a reason, that it would do no good 
to sive her lessons in the enunciation of English, if she 
continued to hear the American twang. ; 


George Meredith says: ‘‘ This is what the great voice does 
for us: It rarely astonishes our evrs. It illumines our 
souls, 1s you see the lightning make the unintelligible dark- 
ness leap into long mountain ridges, and twisting vales, and 
spires of cities, and inner recesses of light within light, 
rose-like, toward a central core of violet heat.” 


The theatrical profession has been disappointed with the 
recent distribution of decorations by the Kmperor of Ger- 
many, as, in fact, with all previous ones since Frederick 
William IV. Toe late Emperor William would on no ac- 
count decorate anybody connected with the profession. 
¥rederick Haase tells the following story: He was once 
stunmoned before the emperor, who thanked him for the 
pleasure his acting had given, and said: ‘Iam really so ry 
not to be able to give you one of my eagles, for I li.e you 
very much; but itis one of my principles never to decorate 
an actor.” ‘But,’ cried Haase, ‘‘may ! ask your majesty 
the reason for this resolution?’ ‘‘Certainly,” +aid the em- 
peror. ‘‘Itis because an actor, in my mind, has no gener- 
ally recognized standing in society. inspite of any honor I 
might confer upon him, he may be insulted, even assauited, 
and have no right to demand satisfaction.” 5 


“While mingling with Slavic Russians in New York,” 
writes John Swinton, ‘‘it has seem-d to me that these 
people learn Englisi more easily, speak it more fluently, 
and write it more accurately than the foreigners from any 
other country. From the fact that Knglish is made up of 
Teutonic and Latin elements it might be inferred that it 
would be more easily acquired by Germans and Italians 
than by Slavs; but the case is otherwise. Those Russians 
who study Evglish carefully are able to speak it with but 
slight accent to follow its grammatical rules, and to form 
its characters neat y.” 


In the Pascagoula River, near Scranton, Miss., strange 
sounds are frequently heard as of a musical instrument 
It is likened to the sounds pro- 
duced by the vibration of musical glasses or of harpstrings. 
The sound rises and falls as if wafted by the wind. The 
origin of the sound is ascribed to the movement of sand at 
the bottom of the river. 


A Massachusetts woman brushes away the old tradition of 
Floyd Iveson, immortalized in Whittier’s poem. Her mother 
knew Ireson well. He had in-some way incurred the hatred 
of some sailors who determined to be revenged. Hearing 
of a vival fishing vessel being wreckeil, they spr ad the re- 
port of Lreson’s scofiing and desertion of the sinking ship. 
When Ireson came to town, the wives and sweethearts of 
the lost sailors dealt out a swift and sure punishment in the 
shape of tarand feathers. Poor [reson could never clear 
his name, and died an innocent man, resting under a cloud 
of shame. While this shattvrs the romance of Whittier’s 
poem, it leaves a truthful tale of pathos. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, it was decided that after this season 
German opera will no longer hold the boar 's. but Italian 
oper: will be revived under the management of Mr. Abbey, 
who has se ‘ured Miss Van Zandt. Melba, Minnie Hauk, the 
de Reszke Brothers, and other noted singers. German opera 
will doubtless be given an occasional hearing. 


A criticism of Sidney Woollett’s recital of ‘‘ The Tempest,” 
taken fro the Boston B-acon,says: *‘ It cannot be said that 
he excels in Shakespeare. His method proved too inelastic 
and his gesture too limite | and couveutional for the more 
picturesque scenes ‘The fin r elements seemei to escape 
him, while, as is unfortunately his wont, there were 
frequent faults in orthoépy and rhythm. We must express 
our satisfaction that he stands s unflinchingly for tie best 
of literature in his recitals, and thank him for the impulse 
he gives to thestudy of good viva vuce reading, for that is 
whut elocution is. ’ 


Every pleisant afternoon in New York processions of 
school girls way be seen on Fifth Ave They are pupil from 
private avademies taking their outing in accordance with 
the latest accepted method of physical exercise. Low heels 
ani broad soles to the shoes, their hands on their hips, 
heads erect, mouths closed, nostrils dilated and eyrsspark- 
ling. they form pictures which go far toward contradicting 
the tale of ennui. There are usually a dozen girls in each 
party, accompanied by one or more teachers. 


In pronouncing a eulogy of a well-known pedagogue who 
has just died, Mr. A. K. Winship said: “He (Mr. Lambert) 
won through the rhythm of bis life. Rhythm, properly 
speaking, is not a quality of poetry or of song. Poetry has 
its metre, song its chord, pitch. fo:ce, quality ; but rhythm 
is left for plaivu, unadorned prose, for the conversation of 
life. Itis the charm that mikes prose classic, that makes 
oratory entrancing. that makes conversation fascinating. 
It is not brilliance, is not eloquence; itis simply that inde- 
finable element that g ves a classic charm which is richer, 
rarer than either b illiancy or eloquence. Mr Lambert 
had the charm of physical rhyth »., not so much by birth or 
inheritance us by an unconsciousl, acq ired grace. Sitting, 
standing, reclining, there was a grace peculiarly his own, 
and he never knew it. ‘The poise of his hand, the holding 
of his gloves, the elasticity of his whole being marked the 
classic rhythm of prose,” 
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Signor Ronconi’s Questions Answered. 


] HAVE just recently returned from England, where I have 

had asuccessful season with Emil Behnke. Looking for the 
first time over the numbers of THE VoIcE Macazine for the 
last few months, I find more questions asked me in the July 
No., by Sig. Gio. Ronconi. This will be a sufficient explana- 
tion for not having responded earlier. These are the ques- 
tions, and the answers are below: 


(1) When we swallow, the larynx has to go up and down’ 
have we, therefore, to do the same thing in singing ? 

(2) Are there singers who sing with stationary larynx? 

(3) Do we sing on the vowels or on the consonants ? 

(4) Must we believe the general rule, which is universally 
admitted, that the tongue shall lie flat in the mouth, or 
not? 

(5) What position does the tongue-bone take when the 
tongue is flattened ? 

(6) What influence has the tongue-bone upon the larynx? 


My answers are: 

(L) No. 

(2) I think there are those who attempt to do so, but Ido 
not believe the larynx can be held stationary in singing the 
different vowels purely. 

(3) On the vowels, 

(4, 5, 6) In vowel-sounds the tongue-tip should gently rest 
against the lower teeth. The rest of the tongue should lie 
as flat in the mouth as is consistent with the purity of the 
vowel. Afis purely sung with a flat tongue, as are also 00 
and oh, by pursing out the lips. If ai and ¢e are to be sung 

«distinctly, the back of the tongue rises somewhat, and there 
will be a similar movement of the larynx. This follows be- 
cause the root of the tongue is connected with the tongue- 
bone. and the tongue-bone again by ligaments to the thy- 
roid cartilage of the larynx. A movement of the tongue, 
therefore, affects the position of the larynx. When the 
back of the tongue is flat the larynx will be low; when, 
however, as has been seen, the back of the tongue rises to 
favor the pure formation of certain vowels, the movement 
upward of the larynx follows as a consequence. 

Ortro T. Simon. 


Teachers Should Read Vocal Literature. 


Ihave derived great benefit from your very able paper. It 
is always full of excellent practical things that I put right 
into my teaching. From such a source one gets the best 
thoughts from the best writers, and, by constant compari- 
son, is enabled to reject the erroneous and accept that only 
which seems best 

The August, 1890, No. of your magazine contains a little 
sketch of Mr. Whreler’s work at Chautauqua this past 
summer. Some of his ideas seem to me absurd in the ex- 
treme. He says: “If we have had a teacher in whom we 
have placed confidence, unto that teacher must we cling 
until death do us part,” or words to that effect. That is all 
right as faras it goes. Again, ‘‘Do not read vocal litera- 
ture. You will become confused and scarcely know what is 
right,” and that he, after 20 years of experience, “scarcely 
dare to read a book.” 

Iam afraid Mr. Wheeler’s faith cannot be builded very 
firmly if it can be so easily shaken. I suppose if he had had 
the misfortune to learn in his early youth that the earth was 
flat, or had lived when the old Blue Laws were enforced, or 
had heard that the tones of the voice came from the stom- 
ach, he would have still clung to those ideas with the tenac- 
ityborn of ignorance. Mr. Wheeler should realize that he 
is more than nine days old, and that itis time for him to 
get his eyes wide open. I believe it is only by comparison 
that we can know the best ways; and it seems strange that 
a teacher who is at all progressive should be content to sit 
down and think (I don’t mean think, for he is unable to do 
that), ‘‘I have reached the end andam afraid to look into 
any of those new books because I might possibly get a new 
idea and would not know what to do with it.” 

I have taken voice-lessons froma number of teachers, and 
have always found that from each one I have gained some 
new and good points. 
not sufficient discrimination to know the good from the bad, 
or, at least, who is afraid to try to know it. 

FLORENCE ACTON. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


fee N. Y. Home Journal, now in its 46th year, is one of 

the breeziest literary and society papers in America. 
Among the features that contribute to its excellence are 
editorial reviews of new events in the world of belles- 
lettres, painting, sculpture, science, music and drama; bril- 
liant letters from foreign correspondents ; news and letters 
from leading summer and winter resorts, short stories and 
poems, and graphic accounts of society events in the princi- 
pal cities. Itis ably conducted by Morris Phillips. 


The Laws of Life is a family health journal that for 34 
years has preached the gospel of ‘‘temperance, obedience, 
peace.” One feels acquainted with its editor before the 
first page is finished, and by the time the first article is 
read, you feel that he has a personal interest in you. The 
contents of the February number include articles on to- 
bacco, vegetarianism, physical culture, including correct 
carriage of the body and deep breathing, nursing in pneu- 
monia and pleurisy, medical questions answered, the cook 
book, the hair and complexion, and the higher life. Few 
physicians have made a deeper study of nygienic living than 
has Dr. James H. Jackson, the editor of this magazine, and 
every number is valuable for family reading. 


I feel sorry for the teacher who has ° 
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Few papers started within the last two years have made 
the stir that Kate Field’s Washington has. And why 
shouldn’t it make a stir? What other paper has a Kate Field 
at its head, or, indeed, anyone with her snap and sparkle 
and wit and (when necessary) causticity? She has the 
field to herself! In her inimitable way she sums up each 
week the politics, music, art, drama and foibles of the 
world in-general aud this country in particular. She dis- 
cusses affairs of state and questions of diplomacy in a man- 
ner that makes one feel that she should have an active 
voice in the guiding of the government. In addition to 
Kate Field's personal work, a recent number of her Wash- 
ington gives us ‘‘French Women in Literature,” “A Trans- 
planted American Artist,” ‘‘ Where Nature Plays Sculptor,” 
an article by E. 8. Willard, the English actor, on ‘A Lead- 
ing English Comedian’s Career,” and a bright story, ‘‘A 
Misfit Affinity.” What more do you want? 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 
READERS AND SINGERS. 


TES annual course of Morgan organ and harp matinées 

have come to be looked upon as one of the regular feat- 
ures of the New York musical season. Arranged with ex- 
quisite taste and carried out with all the artistic ability that 
has made Mr.and Miss Morgan so famous, few musical 
events are so genuinely enjoyed as are these concerts. The 
first one of the present season was given Feb. 17th, at 
Chickering Hall, to an audience that crowded the hall. 
Miss Morgan played a study for the harp by Alvars and was 
heartily and deservedly encored. Mr. Morgan gave in grand 
style the overture from ‘‘Semiramide;” and also a new 
composition of his own, ‘‘ Nuptial March.” The most bril- 
liant number of the program was a sextet for five harps and 
organ, composed by Mr. Morgan. The harps were played by 
Miss Morgan and four pupils. It wasa beautiful picture and 
one not soon forgotten, and the music was as good as the 
picture was beautiful. The program closed with a duo for 
harp and organ. The vocal numbers were by Miss Rose 
Schottenfels, a pupil of Stockhausen, and were in three lan- 
guages. The remaining matinées will be on March 3, 10, 
17. 


* * 
* 

An American branch of the London Society of Science, 
Letters and Art, has been organized in New York, holding 
its first public meeting in December. Dr. Cutter, well- 
known by his laryngological researches, is prominent among 
the founders. Others interested and present at the meet- 
ing were: Dr. S. N. Penfield, Mr. E. J. Myer, Mr. Chas. W. 


Landon, Mr. J. Wm. Suffern, Mr. J. F. von der Heide. 
* * 


* 

The London Musical Herald, beginning with the January 
number, will be enlarged to 32 pages. This paper has been 
growing in influence for some years, and bids fair to take a 
leading place among journals of its kind. It is specially de- 
voted to the cause of tonic sol-fa, and is edited by Mr. John 


Curwen. 
* * 


* 

Mrs. Charles Waldo Richards of Buffalo, has just returned 
from avery successful reading trip in the east. While in 
New York she read at the Lenox Lyceum for the benefit of 
the N. Y. Kindergarten Association, assisted by Campanini. 
She delighted every one with her recitations from Whitcomb 
Riley, Bayard Taylor Irwin Russell, and Philip Marston, and 
was complimented publicly at the close of the program by 
Richard Watson Gilder. Her reading of Taylor’s ‘Soldier 
and. the Pard”’ is specially worthy of mention. She will 
read at Mrs Drexel’s, Philadelphia, in March. 

* x 
* 

A graud concert was given by the Urania Glee Club and 
Kofler Ladies’ Quartet at Chickering Hall, New York, Jan. 
28. under the direction of Mr. Leo Kofler. These two mu- 
sical bodies are made up of Mr. Kofler’s pupils, and they 
have sung together long enough to bring about that exquis- 
ite harmony of tone thatis possible only when the singers 
have been long associated. Some of the gems of the even- 
ing were the ‘Angel's Serenade,” ‘‘ Bacchus,” ‘‘ Der 
Erl Konig,” ‘‘The Angel at the Window” and “' Ave Maria.” 
Special mention should also be made of ‘‘ Spring and Love,” 
a long work with solos and choruses. The full program 
was: 

Chorus, ‘‘ Golden Year,” - - - 
Female duet, ‘‘The Angel,” = - = 
Bass solo, ‘‘ Bacchus,” - - - 
Soprano solo, with violin obligato, 
‘‘Angel’s Serenade,” - - - - - Braga. 
Ladies’ Quartet, “ Auf Wiedersehn,” arr. by Leo Kofler. 
Tenor solo, “ Der Erl Kénig,” - Schubert. 
Solos and chorus, “‘ Spring and Love,” - 


Henry Leslie, 
Rubinstein. 
- Dudley Buck. 


C. Greger, 
Sop:ano solo, ‘‘ Pace, Pace, Mio Dio,” - - Verdi, 
Soprano solo, ‘‘ The Angel at the Window,” - Tours, 
Alto solo, ‘‘ The Bells in the Valley,” - - Weber. 
Chorus, ‘‘Charge of the Light Brigade,” - E. Hecht. 
Soprano solo, with violin obligato, 
“ Ave Maria,” - - - - - - Bach, 
Double Quartet, ‘‘There is Music by 
the River,” - - - - - - Pinsuti. 


Soprano solo, ‘‘The Dream 
Messengers,” - - - 


Chorus, ‘‘Night,” -  - =e 
bb: 


- Graben-Hoffmann, 
Blumenthal. 


Mr. George Riddle gave a reading at the Lyceum Theatre, 
New York, Feb. 9, under the auspices of the American Acad- 
emy of the Dramatic Arts. In certain lines of work he is 
inimitable, notably in the little farces by Howells that he 
has popularized ; but his Shakespeare 1s hardly up to his us- 
ual high standard. In “Cardinal Wolsey’s Soliloquy,’’ 
which he gave on this occasion, both Wolsey and Cromwell 
were effeminate and peevish. But the excellence of the 
rest of his work fully made up. He read: “A Piece of Red 
Calico,’’ ‘*Aunty Doleful’s Visit,” ‘‘Mlle. Hortense and Mr. 
Tulkinghorn,” arranged by himself, ‘‘ Jack Hall’s Boat 
Race,” ‘‘A Modern Sermon,” ‘The Sleeping-Car.” 


~Marcu, 1891. 


Miss Ella H. Denig read a paper on the ‘‘ Delsarte Sys- 
tem of Expression,” in Chicago, Jan.17. She is well known 
in the west as a teacher and reader, and is at the head of the 
department of elocution in one of the Chicago schools. 

eae 3 


* 

The twenty fifth season of Mr. Aaron R. Taylor’s Singing 
Academy, Philadelphia, is progressing very prosperously. 
Pupils are prepared for choir, concert-room aud stage, and 
both private and class are given. 

* 


* . 
Miss Tirzah Hamlen has been chosen to fill the solo posi- 
tion in the choir of Dr. Cuyler’s church, Brooklyn. She was 
selected from a large number of voices tried. ‘though 
young she has a contralto voice of unusual power, color and 
beauty, which has been waived entirely by Mr. E. J. Myer. 
* 


The midwinter commencement exercises of the Girls’ High 
School, Brooklyn, held Feb. 18, were unusually entertaining. 
The essayists showed the effect of the careful training given 
them by their teacher, Miss Caroline B, Le Row. Their pro- 
nunciation was far above the average, and they had an ease 
of manner and excellence of voice that might be envied by 
half the professional readers and speakers. In the series of 
articles begun in this number, Miss Le Row will show what, 
from her experience, can be donein this branch in a large 
high school, where time is limited and pupils are many. 

* * 


A students’ private reception was given by the Metropoli- 
tan Conservatory of Music at Steck Hall, New York, Feb. 6. 
The program was selected from a large number of vocal «nd 
instrumental selections, and no pupil knew when he would 
be called up. The object isto familiarize pupils with ap- 
pearing before an audience. The work done was very good, 
among the best being the solos ‘‘Ring out Wild Bells,” 
«Best of All,” ‘Synnove’s Song,” the choruses “Gypsy 
Life,” and ‘‘ May Day,” and the instrumental_pieces ‘* Nor- 
wegian bridal Procession,” ‘Impromptu, F major, Chopin,” 
“Rigandon.” The evening closed with dancing. As has 
been said before in these columns, the Metropolitan is by 
far the best conservatory in New York, both in the quality of 
work done andin the management. Every promise it makes 
is fulfilled. 

* x 


The pupils of the Chicago Conservatory gave a dramatic 
performance at the Columbia Jan.29 Three short plays 
were presented: ‘Sweet Will,” “A Happy Pair,” ‘My 
Turn Next.” The pupils evinced decided natural talent, 
which had been well and carefully directed by Miss Anna 
Morgan, the head of the dramatic and Delsarte department 
in the conservatory. The press criticisms spoke of the act- 
ing as being equal to that of many successful professionals. 
It is said that Mr. Kayzer has a more ambitious production 
in view than any yet hash bait or his professional company 


Waiter M. Leman, the veteran actor who died recently in 
San Francisco at the age of 78 years, played before Gen. 
Jackson, Davy Crockett, Aaron Burr, Charles Dickens, and 
many other celebrated paises 


The vested choir of St. James's Church, New York, under 
the direction of Choirmaster G. Edward Stubbs, gave at one 
of its recent monthly Sunday evening festivals Dr. George 
Garrett's anthem, ‘‘The Shunammite.’”’ This was its first 
production in this country. Mr. Stubbs for the same occa- 
sion obtained permission from Dr. Garrett to sing a proces- 
sional hymn to music from an unpublished manuscript by 
him. The recessional hymn was one composed expressly 
for Mr. Stubbs’s choir by Dr. Garrett. This choir is one of 
the most famous and best trained in New York, if net in the 
country, and t) at its standing is recognized is shown by the 
fact that quite a number of hymns, etc., have been com- 
posed specially for it by well-known composers. The credit 
is due entirely to Mr. Stubbs. 

oor 


* 

Mrs. Belle M. Locke's pupils gave a dramatic entertain- 
ment recently at Concord, N. H. The program was 
made up of a scene from “School for Scandal,” a short 
comedy, ‘‘Obliging His Landlady,” a character sketch, 
‘Mrs. Fidget as Nurse,” anda poetical sketch. The vari- 
ous parts were all taken by pupils. 

Sue 


* 

Mrs. Lucia Julian Martin and a number of her pupils in 
the Training School of Expression gave an evening of elocu- 
tion and music on Jan. 29. The program comprised 17 num- 
bers,among which were: ‘Miss Edith Entertains her Sis- 
ter's Beau,” ‘Ol’ Pickett’s Nell,” scene from ‘‘As You 
Like It,” ‘‘ Among the Catacombs,” ‘‘Money Musk,” ‘‘ The 
Famine,” ‘‘ Different Ways of Saying Yes,”’ “The Whistling 
Regiment,” and a medley a by Mrs. Martin. 

* 


* 

Miss Agnes McLean, of Boston, has accepted the charge of 
the departments of voice-culture and the Swedish system of 
gymnastics in the Los Angeles high school. The building 
is said to be the finest in the State, and the graduates are 
admitted without examination to the classical courses of 
Smith.and Wellesley. Miss McLean is to be congratulated 
upon her excellent pons 


* —s 

At the fourth monthly institute of the teachers of Pasa- 
dena,in January, Miss Hattie Stacy gave a class exercise in 
music, which proved a valuable addition to the other feat- 
ures of the meeting. : 

saat 

Miss Katharine Erwin, of Glendale Female College, gave 
“‘An Hour with Delsarte,” with the members of her class in 
swsthetic physical culture, on Jan. 30. The program opened 
with a series of regular Delsarte exercises, followed by 
“Three Studies in Attitude,” ‘‘The Pleiades,” “The Gre- 
cian Muses.” After a vocal solo, Pinsuti’s “Just Because,” 
‘‘A Dream of Home, Sweet Home,” as outlined in the Dec. 
No, of this magazine, was given, and formed a very pleasing 
feature. Several statue poses, including ‘‘La Pose Grecque,” 
‘*Terpsichore,” ‘‘Nydia,” ‘‘The Three Fates,” ‘‘Gany- 
mede ” followed, the evening closing with a recitation by 
Miss Erwin of ‘‘Laureame, the Marble Dream.” The en- 
tertainment brought Miss Erwin many compliments. 
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Mr. J. Frank Botume, the Boston vocal teacher, will de- 
liver a series of lectures on the d-velopment of yocalism be- 
fore the students of the American Academy of the Dramatic 
Arts, New York, early in the spring. 2 

* * 


* 

Mr. Lemuel B. C. Josephs gave a lecture and readings at 
the Central Methodist Church, New York, Feb. 23. The first 
part of the talk was devoted to a very simple yet clear state- 
ment of the ground covered by the Delsarte system, and its 
application to the various acts of life outside the stage and 
the platform. The second part introduced “People we 
Know,” in the shape of impersonations of various walks 
and their meanings. He also gave ashort pantomime, ‘‘The 
Miser’s Last Hour,” original with himself and the ‘‘Court- 
ship of Mrs. Corney and Mr. Bumble.” a very clever rendi- 
tion. It was followed by ‘‘ The Skeleton in Armor,” “‘ Spoop- 
endyke Plays Checkers,” ec . he Funny Story.” 


" * 

The pupils of Mrs. Pearl Heury, of Ohio, gave two recitals 
in February which were pleasing. Among the numbers of 
the programs may be mentioned Barri’s ‘‘ Unforgotten 
Songs,” Schubert’s ‘‘Serenade,” with violin obligato, Far- 
mer’s ‘‘I’ll Follow Thee,” Liszt’s ‘Toa Child,” Temple’s ‘In 
Sweet September,” which appeared in this magazine with 
a lesson on its rendering by Sumner Salter, Henry’s ‘‘Swing 
Song,” Kucken’s “Heaven hath Shed a Tear,” with violin 
obligato. A novel and excellent feature of the programs 
were the stereopticon portraits of a number of famous com- 
posers, together with a brief commentary telling the princi- 
pal points in their lives,and their chief works, Among the 
portraits given were Handel, Haydn, Henselt, Mendelssohn, 
Schubert, Berlioz, Paganini, Chopin, Gounod, Liszt, Mozart. 
Mrs. Henry has formed a musical club for her pupils, 
meeting every two weeks, when one musician is taken up 
and discussed, and only his compositions given. It is her 
intention to foim a chorus at an early date. Mrs. Henry is 
one of the most energetic and progressive of western teach- 
ers, and her influence should de widely felt. 

* 


* 

The Institute of the Holy Angels, for young ladies, con- 
ducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame, has one of the 
most delightful locations to be found on the Hudson river. 
The Institute is on the Palisades, and commands a fine view 
of New Yorkcity The advantages include instruction on a 
large number of musical instruments as well as in singing, 
languages, drawing. painting, fancy work and plain sewing 
of all kinds, and cooking. hiya 

* 

Miss Ida Heyl, teacher of elocution and music, gave a 
reading at Jame burg, N. J.. Jan. 29, before the students at 
the State Reform School. Her program comprised such 
pieces as ‘‘Rocket’s Christmas,” ‘ Tobe’s Monument,” 
‘sRobert of Lincoln,” ‘The Boat Race,” “Jimmy Hoy,” 
‘He had his Hair Cut.” ‘ Half-way Doin’s.” 

* * 


Signor G. B. Ronconi, of Boston, has been very successful 
in the concerts organized by himself and Mr. Petersilea this 
season. The programs have been made up of first-class ma- 
terial, and Signor Ronconi’s ability as a singer is guarantee 
that they were well rendered. 

ae 


; * 

Miss Jean Stuart Brown gave two Browning readings at 
her residence, New York, in February. The selections in- 
cluded “A Tale,” ‘‘Count Gismond,” ‘“ Blot on the ’Scutch- 
eon,” ‘‘Muckle-Mouth Meg,” ‘‘Hervé Riel,” ‘The Bishop 
Orders his T.mb,” ‘‘A Serenade at the Villa.” She isin the 
front rank of the younger pipwabiniet: 


* 

Mr. I. V, Flagler, of Auburn, gave a lecture on Beethoven, 
illustrated by a fine musical program made up of the com- 
poser’s works, at Cornell College. Feb. 4. Mr. Flagler pre- 
sided at the organ and played with his usual brilliancy and 
skill, The vocal numbers were: “Adelaide,” “Kennst du 
das Land,” “Friendship.” The organ numbers included 
selection from the Ist, 2d, 5th and 7th Symphonies and the 
overture to ‘‘ Egmont” 

* oe 

One of the readers in the Mechanics’ Library Course, New 
York, was Miss Jessie Alexander, a young Canadian, who 
fulfilled the trying task of entertaining an audience an en- 
tire evening, without assistance, most acceptably. Miss 
Alexander is a pupil of Charles Roberts, to whom she says 
she owes whatever success she has had as areader. Among 
her selections were ‘‘Ginevra,” a Scotch dialect recitation, 
and an impersonation of Mrs. Scott-Siddons as Lady. Macbeth. 
Miss Alexander’s Scotch dialect is particularly good, she 


beinz of Scotch descent. 
Ete 3 


* 

Mrs. 8. Wicks, of Bridgeton, N.J., has been engaged to 
take charge of the choir of Trinity M. E. Church for the 
coming year. She is a capable and well-trained singer and 
musician, and brings to her new post several years’ expe- 
rience asteacher. Her success with children has already 
been noted in this magazine. ri 

* 


A literary and musical entertainment was given recently 
at Middletown by Miss Edith Meyer. She was assisted on 
the organ by her sister, and the evening was pronounced a 
success. Miss Meyer will soon give an impersonation of 
Jean Ingelow’s *‘ Songs of gles ” for the Y. M. C. A. 

* 


* 
Mrs. Rebecca Boardman, of Pennsylvania, in addition to 
her classes in critical Shakespeare and physical culture, 
makes a specialty of teaching children. She makes a good 
point when she says, ‘‘ No technical terms used, nor selec- 
tions given beyond their comprehension.” Anyone who has 
heard a child of 12 years recite ‘‘The Gambler's Wife” will 
appreciate Mrs. Boardman’s good sense in avoiding such 
selections. This point alone should insure to her the patron- 
age of those haying children about to study elocution., 
Nothing is more pleasing than a child reciter when the rec- 
itation is appropriate; nothing is more painful than the 
strained exhibitions that so frequently offend the public. 


Mrs. Ida Scott, of Indianapolis, gave a song recital Feb. 2. 
The program was well arranged and well rendered, Mrs. 
Scott sang Meyerbecr’s ‘‘ Figlio del Sol,” ‘‘I Know that my 
Redeemer Liveth, ’ Schubert’s ‘‘ Impatience” and “ Hark! 
Hark! the Lark!’ Other numbers were the baritone solo, 
Harriss’s ‘‘ Dreams, only Dreams;” violin solos, Hollander’s 
«“Legende”’ and Vieuxtemps’s ‘‘ E Major Concerto,” and two 


organ solos, 
* * 


* 

The May festival of the Gounod Club of Mansfield, (ahs 
promises to beatreat. In addition toa chorus of 400 voices 
under the direction of Mr. W. H. Pontius, director of the 
Club, the following eminent soloists will sing: Mlle. Clem- 
entine De Vere, Mme. Clara Poole, Messrs. Wm. Dennison, 
Arthur Beresford and Carl Martin. The principal work to 


be produced is ‘‘St. Paul.” 
* 


* 

In a pamphlet on “Causticum in Laryngeal Affections,” 
by W. W. Van Baun,M D., of Philadelphia, reprinted from the 
Hahnemanian Monthly,the author paysto Miss Julia Orum 
of that city, a high compliment. Inspeaking of a school 
teacher who had frequent attacks of hoarseness and who 
came to Dr. Van Baun for treatment, he ‘‘ directed her to Miss 
Orum, aspecialist in vocal culture and racional elocution, 
to learn how to breathe according to the correct physiologi- 
cal principle, and to find out how nature had intended her 
to use her vocal apparatus.” 


The pupils of Mrs. Ogden Crane gave an evening of music 
at Chickering Hall, New York, Feb. 2. The program was 
lengthy, but no encores were permitted, except when Mrs. 
Crane herself sang. Among the gems may be mentioned 
Meyer-Helmund’s ‘‘Gondolier’s Love Song,” Buck’s ‘‘When 
the Heart is Young,” ‘‘ Belraggio, ’ sung by a blind girl, Vis- 
conti’s duet ‘‘La Festa alla Marina,” Millard’s duet ‘ Vieni 
al Mio Sen,’ Arditi’s‘‘Charming Flower,” Wickede’s “Heart’s 
Springtime,’ Arne’s “Soldier Ti: ed of War’s Alarms,” sung 
by Mrs. Crane and encored by ‘‘Comin’ Through the Rye,” 
and the chorus sullivan’s “ Lost Chord.” 

* OK 


Miss Martha Fleming, of Chicago, formerly for several 
years teacher in Clara Conway Institute, is known as one of 
the most able and conscientious exponents of the Delsarte 
system in the West. She gives special attention to physical 
defects and awkwardness in movement,and while Delsarte 
principles form the foundation of all her work, the exercises 
are taken from all the leading systems, the object being to 
fit the body for the uses of duily life. Miss Fleming gives 
personal attention to every pupil. She is assisted in voice- 


culture by her sister, 


Miss J. Ettie Crane started in February for a ten weeks’ 
trip to Southern California. During her absence her work 
will be carried on by her assistants, Miss Grace “Howe and 
Miss Brown, together with one of the advanced pupils. 

* oO * 


* 

Miss Leah Goldstone, of Poughkeepsie, read for the benefit 
of the Gallaudet Home in that city, Jan. 28. Her selections 
were, “Death Bridge of the Tay,” balcony scene from 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and the “Gypsy Flower Girl.” She 
was assisted by several vocal solos, among which were, tenor 
solo, Chennery’s ‘‘ Meditation,” soprano and tenor duet, 
Smith’s ‘‘O that we two were Maying,” tener solo, Lohrs 
«The Golden Threshold,” mixed quartet, Macfarren’s ‘*You 
Stole my Love.” Miss Goldstone is a pupil of Mrs. Diehl, 
and is a teacher as well as reader. 

* Ox 
* 

Miss Gertrude Carson was the vocalist at a concert given 
at Whitehall, Il., Jan. 15. Shesang Gatty’s “One Morning, 
O so Early.” and Wekerlin’s ‘‘Serenade,” from ‘‘Ruy Blas.” 
She is a pupil of Mrs. Kate J. Brainard, of St. Louis. She 
was assisted by violin and piano solos and the recitations 
«Sister and I” and “‘Tom’s Little Star.” 

* OK 
* 


Miss Eugenia Williamson and pupils gave a soirée at the 
Pickwick Theatre, Jan. 27. A feature of the entertainment 
were the pantomimes of ‘‘Sandalphon” and ‘ The Rayen.” 
In the latter, the pupils wore white Greek robes and Miss 
Williamson a Greek costume of all black. The effect was 
striking and pleasing. Other numbers-were the recitations 
“ Blizabeth Zane,’’ ‘“The Monk’s Magnificat,” ‘‘Tom’s Come 
Home,” ‘‘A Yankee in Love ;” and the song “Oh, that we 
two were Maying.” Miss Williamson is a graduate of the 
National School of Oratory. 

ony 

The New York Shakespeare Club held a pleasant informal 
reception at the house of the Hon. John DeWitt Warner in 
February. The regular reading and discussion of plays was 
omitted, and miscellaneous recitations and music made up 
the program. ‘The chiet feature was an essay comparing the 
characters of Bob Acres and Sir Andrew Aguecheck by Mr. 
Warner. The singers were Mrs. Dyer, Miss Louise Gerard, 


Mr. Albert G. Thies and Mrs. Osborne. Miss Virginia Schole- * 


field gave a couple of humorous dialect recitations, and Dr. 
Davenport a short Shakespearian reading. 


* * 
3 


A soirée musicale was given at the residence of Mr. William 
Cohn, New York,-on Jan. 30, with Mr. J. F. von der Heide as 
musical director. The participants were all pupils of Mr, 
von der Heide. The program opened with a piano and violin 
duet, Schubert’s Sonata in D, op. 137, played by the Misses 
Cohn. Miss Cohn also gave the piano solos Weber’s ‘‘ Rondo 
Brillante,” Jensen-Niemann’s “Murmuring Zephyrs,” and 
Scharwenka’s ‘‘ Polish Dance,” the last piece being specially 
prilliant in rendition. Miss Eleanor Cohn played a violin 
fantaisie from “Don Juan’’and a part in a violin duet by 
Moret. he vocal numbers were by Miss Mary Rile and in- 
cluded Denza’s “ Call Me Back,” Braga’s ‘‘ La Serenata,” with 
violin obligato, De Koven’s ‘‘A Winter Lullaby” and Tro- 
tére’s ‘‘In Old Ma@rid.” The concert was followed by a 
reception with dancing, and was heartily enjoyed by the 
guests. 


Prof. R. G. Hibbard, instructor in elocnution at Wesleyan 
University, Conn., gave an evening uf readings at Middle- 


town on Feb. 19. 
kok 
* 


Miss Sibbell Banks is a Massachusetts reader whose work 
is winning fayor wherever she is heard. Among her most 
successful selections are ‘‘The Tramp of Shiloh” and ‘ An 
Tnnocent Drummer,” the one strong, the other humorous, 
One of her strongest testimonials is from Leland T. towers. 

* * 


* 

A pleasant song recital was given at Drew Ladies’ Semi- 
nary, N. Y.,with Mr. Lyman F. Brown as director. The pro- 
gram was well arranged, not only as regards the quality of 
the pieces but also in their contrast. The vocal numbers, 
sung by Miss Alice Mead, were, Gounod 8 “The King of Love 
my Shepherd is’ and “ To Spring,” Shelley’s ‘‘ Love's Sor- 
rows,” Trotére’s ‘‘ In Old Madrid,” Meyer-Helmund’s “ Flirt- 
ing,” Strelezki’s ‘‘A Day Dream,” Schubert’s ‘‘The Young 
Nun” and “The Erl-king ” Jordan’s ‘“ Wynken and Blynk- 
en.’ The students of the seminary had the pleasure of 
hearing one of Mr. Edward Baxter Perry’s pianoforte lecture 


recitals on Feb. 25. 
* * 
* 


Miss Geneva G. Moore is a young reader whose public 
work in the North began in the fall of 1889. She isa pupil 
of Prof W. W. Lumpkin, of Georgia, and is the author of 
several recitations, one of which, ‘ Watching,” has appeared 
in this magazine. Her forte lies in pathetic and dramatic 
work. 

* * 
* 

A prize speaking contest was held Jan. 27 by the pupils of 
Cutler Academy, Colorado. Mr. Fred A. Chapman, teacher 
of elocution in the Colorado College, was director. The se- 
lections for the competition were: ‘‘ Paul Revere’s Ride,” 
“‘King Volmer and Elsie,” ‘‘ High Tide on the Coast of Lin- 
colnshire,” ‘‘The Maniac,” ‘ An Incident of Gettysburg,” 
‘Jack Hall’s Boat Race,” ‘‘ Lady Clare,” ‘‘Yhe Island of the 
Scot,” ‘The Cow and the Bishop.” The contestants were 
five young men and four young women. 

x * 


* 

A concert was given at Rock Island under the direction of 
Mr. G.E. Griffith, Feb. 13. Mr. Griffith, who has an excel- 
lent baritone voice, sang McChesney’s ‘‘ How Many Sail Out 
that Never Sail In,” in a duet, Bonhuer’s ‘The Battle Eve,” 
and “Say Thou art Mine.” Other numbers were: Tenor, 
Adam's ‘‘ Mona,” Gelli’s “ Midnight,” with violin obligato, 
“ The Bay o’ Biscay;” soprano, Rossini’s * La Separation;” 
glee, Price’s‘: Peace on the Deep;” male quartet, White’s 
«Give Me my own Native Isle;” terzetto fur female voi es, 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Lift Thine Eyes.” 

* Ox 


Miss Anita Kellogg has prepared two series of lectures, the 
first on ten English authors, the second on eight American 
authors from the colonial period to Lowell. Her literary cul- 
ture and ability as a reader enable her to make these lec- 
tures more than ordinarily interesting. She has also pre- 
pared the following illustrative lectures: “The National 
Epic of Finland,” ‘ The Poetic Principle,” ‘‘The Philosophy 
of Expression,” ‘‘The Lottery of the Caskets,” ‘‘ Woman 
and Her Ways,” “ Henrik Ibsen.’* Her poem “ Molly,” that 
appeared in the ‘‘Delsarte Recitation Book,” is becoming 
very popular. 

oe 

The Beethoven Club, of Kansas City, gave a Mozart con- 
cert Feb. 11, at which Mr. S. Kronberg, the club’s baritone, 
sang an aria from the ‘‘ Marriage of Figaro’ and took part 
in the ‘La ci darem” duet from ‘‘Don Giovanni.” His 
yoice appeared to excellent advantage in both selections, 

x O* 


* 

The pupils of St. Mary’s School, Memphis, gave an en- 
tertainment «f more than usual interest Feb. 4. Amongthe 
features was May Riley Smith’s charming sketch for chil- 
dren, ‘‘ Dandelion and Cloyer-top,” given by six little ones. 
Following this was the courtship scene from “Henry V.,” 
‘Entertaining Her Big Sister’s Beau,” the scene between 
Portia and Nerissa from ‘‘Merchant of Venice,” ‘‘ David 
Copperfield’s Courtship,”’ scene from the ‘‘School for Scan- 
dal,” “<A Dutch Lullaby,’ scene from“ Antony and Cleopatra,” 
and the potion scene from ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” the last 
given by the teacher, Miss Mary Steevens Farrand. In April 
Miss Ferrand will give a Greek entertainment illustrative 
of her Delsarte work. 

a ox 
* 

The second of the Gerard-Thies '‘ Evenings of Song”’ was 
held at Steinway Hall, New York, Feb.10. ‘lhey were as- 
sisted by Adolph Hartdegen, ’cellist, Miss Weed, contralto, 
Mr. Bushnell. baritone, and Miss Kate Chittenden, accom- 
panist. Mr. Thies was in splendid voice and sang the tenor 
songs ‘‘Where the Lindens Bloom,” Schubert's ‘‘By the 
Sea” and ‘* Who is Sylvia,’ and Sullivan’s ‘‘My Dearest 
Heart.” Miss Gerard was particularly pleasing in de Lara’s 
«Garden of Sleep ;” she also gave Barnby’s ‘‘ Rose and the 
Nightingale ’’ and Robyn’s ‘‘ Answer.” Other songs were 
contralto, Lassen’s ‘‘ Evening” and Nevin’s ‘Twas April;’” 
baritone, Lohr’s ‘“‘Out on the deep” and Hartog’s ‘‘ Swinging.” 

K 


* 

Miss Laura MacGillivray gave a dramatic recital at Otta- 
wa, Can., Feb. 5, under the patronage of Lord and Lady 
Stanley. Her program waselaborate. It opened with ‘“Ihe 
Courtin’,” and was followed by ‘‘ Lasca,” ‘‘ Teddy 0’Rourke,” 
a selection from Shakespeare, ‘‘Commencement Day,” 
“Pauline Pavloyna,” ‘The Boss Girl,” ‘‘The Widow Cum- 
miskey,” ‘“‘ The Ruggleses ( hristmas Dinner,” ‘*‘ The Whist- 
ling Regiment.” She willtour in Canada for a few weeks, 
returning to Chicago about April. She has had charge of the 
Delsarte department at the Canada Chautauqua, for two 
seasons. 

okie 

Mrs. Edward Hoffman gave a concert in Providence for the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union recently. The 
singers, most of whom were Mrs. Hoffman’s pupils, were 
warmly received, and their work was very creditable to 
their teacher, 
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Miss Alce Gustine, of Mass., and pupils gave two literary 
recitals Feb. 18 and 19. Miss Gustine recited the garden 
scene from “ Mary Stuart,” ‘: Laureame, the Marble Dream,” 
“Prompt Obedience,” “Mad Meg,” in costume, all of which 
pleased the audience. Of the pieces recited by her pupils 
the most noteworthy were: ‘‘ Old Hilda,” ‘* The Last Hymn,” 
with musical accompaniment, ‘‘How Girls Study,” ‘The 
Leper,” ‘‘The Prettiest Girl,” a valentine piece, ‘‘ Money 
Musk.” Vocal and instrumental music completed an attrac- 
tive group of entertainments. Miss Gustine is a bright, tal- 
ented girl, and equally able both as teacher and reader. 

* OK 


At a recital given at Wooster, O., Feb. 3, Miss Ella De Voe 
recited “Story of Some Bells,” with musical accompani- 
ment. Other recitations were: ‘‘Guessing Nationalities,” 
“«Nebuchadnezzar’s Wife,” ‘‘Courting and Science,” ‘‘ The 
Hat,” ‘The Second Trial,” ‘‘ Diamond Cut Diamond.” 

‘ * Ok 

An evening of song and recitation was given at Martha 
Washington College, Va., Jan. 25, Mr. A. L. Manchester, the 
vocal teacher, sang in excellent style, Smitbh’s “Thou ’rt 
Like unto a Flower,” Eayres’s ‘‘Song of the Sea,” and ‘Let all 
Obey,” from ‘‘ Enchantress,” all for baritone. Mrs. Man- 
chester sang two canzonets by Haydn and Bischoft’s ‘‘ Bobo- 
link.” Among the musical attractions intended especially 
for the students are a concert by the Mendelssohn Quintet 
Club, March 27; an ensemble concert by the faculty, April 
21; a recital by Wm. H. Sherwood, with Mrs. Manchester as 
vocalist, May 22; an orchestral and choral concert at which 
a mass will be sung by a chorus of 40 voices, the orchestra 
being brought from Richmond. This for a town of 2,500 
inhabitants speaks well for the musical enterprise of its 
local musicians. 

ze 

Miss Mattie Hardwicke’s pupils at Sherman Institute, 
Texas, gave a recital Feb 4, for the benefit of the gymna- 
sium. Among the recitations were ‘‘The Shadow of a 
Song,’ with musical accompaniment, ‘‘ Kisses «11 Around,” 
“ Perdita,” a costume recitation. Other features were a 


dumb bell drill, a pole exercise, and a series of Delsarte” 


movements, the last arranged by Miss Hardwicke. An orig- 
inal entertainment by her called a ‘‘ Mexic Drill” will ap- 
pear in the April No. of this magazine. 

aes 


* 

Mr. George J. Parker’s singing of the tenor solos in the 
chorus ‘‘ Under Blossoming Branches,” which formed part 
of a concert in the Boston Star course, was one of the most 
delightful features of the evening. This will be appreciated 
when it is considered that the other singers were such ar- 
tists as Miss Gertrude Edmands, Mrs. Humphrey-Allen, and 
Mr. Clarence Hay. 

1 * 

A novel entertainment of high merit was given by the 
Eclectic Club at Wolfe Hall, Colorado, Jan. 28, where Miss 
Josie Beemer is teacher of elocution. It was called ‘‘ The 
Wit and Wisdom of Washington Irving.” After a piano duet 
a short sketch of Irving was given, followed by ‘‘ The Kide 
of Ichabod Crane,” a legend of Sleepy Hollow, *‘The Widow 
and Her Son,” selected from the “Sketch Book,” a selection 
from the “ History of New York” called the *‘ Ancestors of 
the ‘ 400,’” ‘The Adventure of My Aunt,” from ‘Tales of a 
Traveller,” and ‘‘ The Rose of the Alhambra,” from ‘‘The 
Alhambra.” The readings were all given by Miss Beemer’s 
pupils. 

+ * 

Mrs. D, Drew gave a musical entertainment at Lemars, 
Iowa, Jan. 21. She was assisted by her daughter, Mrs J. J. 
Wilson, a popular reciter and teacher. Mrs. Drew sang in 
Arditi’s duet, ‘‘ Night in Venice,” in a trio of ladies’ voices 
«*Ave Maria,’’ with violin obligato, and a solo, Adam’s ‘‘ Star 
of Bethlehem,” Mrs. Wilson recited the dagger scene from 
“Macbeth,” ‘‘ Military Command,” “ Molly,” ‘ High Tide 
on the Coast of Lincolnshire,” and gave two piano solos. 

* *® 

The Philharmonic Concert Company, recently organized 
in Worcester, Mass, is fortunate in haying secured for its 
reader Mrs. Alla Woodford, She is well and favorably 
known. and is at the head of a flourishing school of elocu- 


tion and art. 
*k x 


Mrs. Florence Acton and "pupils gave a recital at West 
Liberty, O., when a long and interesting program showed 
teacher and students to advantage, The vocal numbers in- 
cluded Welling’s ‘‘At the Ferry.’’ Rubinstein’s “Thou’rt Like 
unto a Flower,” Schleifer’s ‘‘ Up to My Chamber Window,” 
Iisley’s ‘‘Down on the Sands,’’ Mendelssohn’s duet ‘*I 
Would that my Love,’”’ Roeckel’s *‘ Bride Bells,’ Godard’s 
«Florian’s Song.” The piano solos were also by Mrs. Acton’s 
pupils. 

* * 


* 

At a recent meeting of the Women’s Round Table Miss R. 
Anna Morris read a paper on ‘‘ Hygienic Dress for Women.” 
After dwelling on the necessity of the beautiful in dress, 
she described what she considered a hygienic manner of 
dressing. The corset should be discarded, and a close-fitting 
waist used in its place ; bands and yokes should give way as 
much as possible to combination suits, which distribute the 
weight and thickness of clothing more equally than in any 
other way. The warm discussion on and general agreement 
with the points of her essay showed the interest that is felt 
in the subject of dress. 

* x 


Miss Nellie Fowler, of Chicago, a pupil of Mr, W. N. Bur- 
ritt, gave a song recital Jan. 13 She sang Beethoven’s 
‘*Nature’s Praise of God,” Roeckel’s ‘“* Angus Macdonald,” 
Herman’s ‘‘ Der alte Konig,” Watson’s ‘‘ Somebody’s Pride,’ 
Luzzi’s “Ave Maria.” and a couple of Caracciolo’s folk songs 
“A Streamlet Full of Flowers” and ‘‘ Nearest and Dearest.” 

* * 


* 

Miss Minnie M. Jones, of Philadelphia is meeting with 
success wherever her lectures on Delsartism, and kindred 
subjects are delivered. They are especially adapted to the 
needs of schools, either as supplementary to the regular in- 
teh es in these branches,or as forming a course by them- 
selves. 
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Miss Lizzie H. Soule and the Ap: llo Quartet gave an even- 
ing of elocution and music at Bangor Jan.8. Miss Soule, 
who is a Massachusetts girl, delighted every one by her 
rendering of ‘‘An Interrupted Courtship,” ‘‘The Soldier’s 
Toast,” ‘*The Prisoner's Doom,” and “The Young Profes- 
sional,” and h+r readings were encored. The male quartet 
sang Buck’s “Hark the Trumpet!” Zollner’s ‘The King’s 
Plum Pudding,” ‘ Lullaby,” from “ Erminie,” and ‘Sweet 
be thy Dreams.” 

el 

Mme. Cora de Wilhorst Raucourt, the well-known prima 
donna from the Italian opera, Paris, who is now teaching in 
New York, has entirely recovered from her recent severe 
illness, and resumed her vocal instruction. 


* 

A complimentary concert was given by the pupils of Mr. 
OC. H. Brittan, of Chicago, at Kimball Hali, Feb. 10, They 
were assisted by the Liebling Amateurs, who furnished the 
instrumental numbers. From the excellent program the 
following songs are selected as specimens; White’s ‘‘ Absent 
yet Present,” Waldmann’s ‘‘ Wagner Waltzes,” sung in Ger- 
man, Bendel’s ‘‘ Heart Beats,” Rode’s ‘‘Air, with Varia- 
tions,” Faure’s “ Stella,” Royle’s ‘‘ Dream of Spain ” 

* * 
* 

Miss M. Louise Ed wards isa Baltimore elocutionist who has 
been a pupil of Prof.Cumnock, Miss Sara Rice and Miss Edith 
Hedges. At the installation ceremonies of the Chesapeake 
Lodge of Red Men, Jan. 8,her recitations were one of the most 
prominent features of the evening. Although a young teacher, 
she has had experience in the instructing of Chautauqua 
classes in voice-culture, as well as of private classes. She 
is particularly successful in cultivating purity of tone, no 
matter how harsh the voice may be naturally, Her work 
follows the Delsarte line of thought. 

* * 
* 

Miss Blanche Keeling was the vocalist at a violin recital 
at Pueblo. Col., recently. Her two songs, ‘‘ Love’s Sorrows” 
and “Spring Flowers,” were charmingly rendered, and 
both were encored. Asa specimen of a Colorado musicale 
the program is given: Violin solo, “ Fantaisie ” from 
«“Norma;” Ballad, Shelley’s ‘‘Love’s Sorrows;” piano solos, 
Moszkowski’s ‘‘ Waltz” and Raff’s ‘‘Spinning-Song;” violin 
solos, Wieniawski’s ‘‘Legende*” op. 17; recitation, *: Sister 
and I;’ soprano solo, Reinecke’s ‘‘ Spring Flowers,” with 
violin obligato; violin solo, Wieniawski’s “Mazurka.” 

* * 


* 

The Christmas entertainment of the Sunday School of the 
Church of the Holy Apostles, under the direction of Miss 
Grace Bell, was drawn from the following unique program: 
Fiano solo, ‘‘ Mother Goose,” with chorus; recitation, ‘*The 
Schoolma’am’s Courting;’ piano solo, “The Storm;” ‘“Timo- 
thy Trott and his Pretty Matilda,” for five girls and a boy; 
zither solo; recitation; organ solo, ‘‘Wedding March ;” 
zither solo; ‘‘Shakespearean burlesque,” for four girls; 
recitation, ‘‘The Little Minstrel;” tableaux, ‘ Taking Photo- 
graphs ;” zither solo. 

* * 
* 

Mrs. Kate J. Brainard has just begun her twenty-fifth 
year as vocal teacher at Mary Institute, St. Louis. This isa 
remarkable record. Under her charge are over 300 girls 
from six to twenty years of age. In addition to this, she 
finds time for private teaching, some of the results of which 
are seen in the ladies’ quartet bearing the name “K. J. B. 
Ladies’ Quartet.” The soprano, Mrs. Douglas Phillips, who 
has been a pupilof Mrs. Brainard for several years, is con- 
sidered one of the best singers in that part of the country. 
The quartet isat present resting, but will soon be reorgan- 
ized and begin work. Mrs. Brainard has every reason to 
feel proud of her success; she has worked hard and fully 
deserves it. 

* * 
* 

Miss Clara Fuller, teacher of elocution in Osinning Semi- 
nary, willsoon give a talkon Delsarte, followed by esthetic 
exercises. Among the recitations that she gives best are 
“Money Musk,” ‘The Courtin’;” ‘‘The Building of the 
Chimney.’ 

* ay 


The pupils of Miss Katherine Dickinson, vocal teacher at 
Shurtleff College, gave a recital Jan. 22. A charming feature 
of the program was the lullabies of different nations in cos- 
tume: Dutch, Jordan’s ‘‘Wynken, Blynken and Nod;” 
Reinecke’s ‘: Dolls’ Lullaby ;”’ Japanese, DeKoven’s ‘‘Sleep 
Little Pigeon ;” Breton. ‘‘ Pauvre Pierrot ;” Italian, Sandtis’s 
“Dormi, Dormi;” Greek, ‘‘Danae’s Song,” Miss Dickinson 
is a conscientious teacher and worker. 


* OF 
* 


Mr. Frederic W. Root’s 8th annual concert took place at 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Feb. 12, It opened with a two-part 
song, Beachnitt’s “Serenade,” and a unison song, Lacome’s 
«Estudiantina.” The remainder of the program was: 


Trio, mixed voices. ‘‘ Break, Break, Break.” Anderton 
Bass solo, ‘‘The Skippers of St, Ives,” - - Roeckel 
Songs by Columbia Choir, (a) ‘*Good 
Night,” - - - 
(b) ‘Hunting Song,” = - - - - 
Folk songs, in costume : Scotch, ‘‘O Whistle 
and I’ll Come to You;” Irish, ‘‘ Remem- 
ber the Glories of Brian,’ “The Harp 
that Once Through Tara’ s Hall;’ Ger- 
man, ‘‘Zum letzten mal;” Norwegien, ‘‘I 
See your Shadow Yonder;” Bohemian 
y ‘‘Lullaby,” “ Hraly, dudy, u Pubudy ;” 
tpanish, “Love isa Wild Bird ;” Hun- 
garian, ‘‘O my Love is Fairer Still;” 
Chinese, ‘‘The Lady Picking Mulberries” 
Duet, “Io t’'amo Amelia” - - - - - Verdi 
Three-part song, ‘‘ Twilight,” - - - - Abt 
Tenor solo, ‘‘How Many Hired Servants,” - Sullivan 
Trio, solo and humming chorus, ‘‘ Guardian 
Angels,’’ - - - - =e - Root 


Rubenstein 
Benedict 


THE MANUSCRIPT SOCIETY. 


4 es second public meeting of the New York Manuscript 

Society was held at Chickering Hall, Feb. 4. The pro- 
gram as a whole was hardly up to the high standard of 
the first concert, though there were several brilliant spots 
during the evening. The opening number, a sextet for 
strings, by Johann Beck, was almost dreary, though it was 
interpreted by such a group of artists as the Beethoven 
string Quartet enlarged for the occasion to a sextet. 

The second number was two charming songs for a ladies’ 
quartet, ‘*Spring Song” and “Marguerite,” by C. B. Haw- 
ley. Alexander Lambert was represented by a ‘ Romanza” 
for ‘cello and piano, which was one of the good things of 
the evening. A group of five songs, written for nursery 
rhymes, by Gerrit Smith, and sung by Mrs. Smith, was 
musically clever; the wonder is how such unintvresting 
words could inspire such a dainty bit as the “Rain Song.” 

The particular bright star of the evening was Constantin 
Sternberg’s ‘ Trio,” for piano, violin and ’cello. The piece 
was magnificently conceived and splendidly played. Its 
style was bold and masterful, the work of one that knows 
what he wishes to do and how best to do it. 

Another excellent composition was Carl Venth’s ‘‘ Dedica- 
tion,” for violin and piano. ‘‘Homeward,” a part song for 
mixed voices, by Sumner Salter, was one of the best vocal 
compositions; Mr. Salter and Mr. Hawley divided the honors 
about equally. Other works presented were “Wedding 
Music,” for string quartet, by Ethelbert Nevin; ‘‘The Rus- 
sian Lover,” tenor song, by J. H. Brewer; ‘‘Scherzo,” duet 
for two pianos, by Carl Walter. 


OBITUARIES. 


CALIXA LAVALLEE. 


On January 22, at his home in the Dorchester district, Bos- 
ton, died Calixa Lavallee, a musician eminent in Americaand 
Europe. He was born at Vercheres, Canada, Dec. 28, 1842, 
and made his first public appearance when 10 years of age 
asa pianist. While yet a mere boy he was sent abroad and 
studied under Marmontel, Bazin and Boieldieu. Upon his 
return to Canada he was invited to prepare a cantata wel- 
coming the Marquis of Lorne and the Princess Louise, a 
piece of writing that gained him a foremost place among 
composers. It was produced under his direction, at large 
expense, which came out of his pocket. Shortly after this 
he came to the United states, and atthe breaking out of the 
civil war, went to the front with a Rhode Island regiment, 
rising to the rank of captain. He was elected president of 
the Music Teachers’ National Association in 1886, and filled 
the post with honor to himself and to the Association. For 
the last two years he has held important positions on com- 
mittees, being chairman of the program committee at De- 
troit. 

He was particularly interested in American compositions, 
and did more toadvance this cause than any other one man, 
being the first one to present an entire program of native 
works before the Association. His own compositions, while 
not numerons, were of a high quality and showed true mu- 
sicianship. They include songs, ballads, cantatas, a sym- 
phony, a Mass in D minor, and the scores of. two comic 
operas, ‘‘The Widow,” played by the Hess Opera Company 
in 1881, and ‘The Indian Question.” At the Detroit meet- 
ing of the M. I’. N. A. he played a charming work of his own 
for piano and ’cello. Besides his ability as solo pianist (he 
had accompanied Gerster on one of her tours with great 
success), ke was proficient as violinist and cornetist; aud 
his band compositions were very popular. 

His death was caused by quick consumption, brought on 
by overwork, He leaves a widow and one son. The Mon- 
treal Mendelssohn Club has given a concert, the proceeds 
of which are to be devoted to the educating of his child. 
His circumstances were greatly straightened at the time of 
his death. 


Mme. HELEN NORMAN. 


Mme. Helen Norman, a well known contralto singer, died 
in New Yorkin February. She was born in London thirty- 
three years ago, and studied with Garcia and Mori, making 
her debut in one of the Schubert Society’s concerts, aud 
later toured the provinces with the Grand English Opera 
Company. In this country she has sung with the Oratorio 
and Symphony Societies. Her husband is knuwn as a fine 
organist. 


Mme. ALINE ALHAIZA. 


Mme. Aline Alhaiza, the opera singer, died suddenly of 
pneumonia at her home in New York, in February. She 
was a native of Brussels, and daughter of Prof. Lembele of 
the Royal Conservatory there. At her graduation she was 
awarded three prizes, for singing, piano, aud solfeggi. After 
study with Duprez, she made her debut at the Theatre 
Lyrique, Paris, in the chief soprano role in “ Traviata.” 
In 1871 she visited America and was married to Paul Alhai- 
za, Manager of the French Opera House, New Orleans. She 
hus sung in almostevery prrt of the world. Her last public 
appearance was at Chickering Hall, New York, last October. 
She was about to sail for Jamaica at the time of her death, 
where she was engaged to sing at the exposition. 


MARION OTIS MASON. 


Marion Otis Mason, only son of Dr. William Mason, died 
and was buried at sea Nov. 10, while on his way to Australia 
for his health. He was 29 years of age, and was at the head 
of the Tiffany Glass Works, Boston. He had been in 
the south of France, but his condition not improving, 
a trip to Australia was decided upon, and he sailed Oct. 2. 
He was subject toa valvular affection of the heart, which 
was the immediate cause of d: ath. : 
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VOICE-CULTIVATION. 


By THOMAS CHATER. 


Ae eoUT a highly cultivated voice artistic singing is im- 
possible. Voice-cultivation is effected by daily vocal- 
izing and sol-faing, mezzo-forte or half loudly, suitable exercises, 
such as single long notes, called the holding or sustained notes, 
combinations of two or more notes, up to and including the 
octave, first with and afterward without the intermediate notes, 
such as can be found in any elementary work on singing; and, 
afterward, when the octave has been reached, concurrently 
with them, special solfeggi or veritable songs without words. 

As all roads lead to London, so all exercises, if conscientiously 
performed, will cultivate the voice. Some roads, however, lead 
more directly to London than others, and so, likewise, some 
exercises are more conducive to voice-cultivation than others. 

Vocalizing is singing a succession of tones to one syllable, 
generally ah, but sometimes, for special purposes, others, as 
€é, aw, etc. 

Sol-faing is singing a succession of tones in conjunction with 
the syllables do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, st. These syllables have— 
with the exception of the first and last, which were wf and mi 
—for upward of 800 years been used in vocal music to denote 
the sounds called by instrumentalists in England and Germany, 
CDEFGAB. They are still generally used for that purpose. 
The tonic sol-fa school, however, use them for the successive 
notes of a diatonic scale, formed on any tone of the chromatic 
scale, and changethe seventh syllable to ‘‘#.” 

I care not whether the time-honored system, by which the 
greatest singers that have charmed the world have been taught, 
be used, or the modern system. Whichever it is, the vowels 
must have the Italian sound, with a widely opened mouth, and 
the consonants must be incisively and crisply articulated with- 
out extraneous noises, either before or after the syllable has 


been sung, as er or 00 before re, a combination frequently - 


heard, causing quite different feelings to those usually asso- 
ciated with the sounds, or a nasalsound before mz, etc. These 
extraneous sounds are caused by emitting tone before the ar- 
ticulation is effected, or the mouth is put into proper shape for 
the following vowel. The vowelaye in re is frequently followed 
by the English vowel e, called its vanishing point. When it is 
nothing more thana “‘point” at the extreme end of the sound, 
it is not objectionable, but it frequently occupies a half or more, 
especially when allied to a long note, and is highly improper 
and objectionable. It is caused by raising the tip of the tongue 
to the roof of the mouth, or approximating the jaws before the 
end of the sound, instead of just at its termination, as should 
be done. The vowel o is frequently distorted into 00, caused 
by partially closing the mouth before the end of the sound. 
These faults must be carefully avoided by any one aspiring to 
become an artisticsinger. “The mouth must be kept as widely 
open as possible consistently with the true sound of the vowel 
during its continuance, and no alteration must be allowed to 
take place until the extreme end. 


Sol-faing has the advantages of assisting the pupil to read 
music at sight, and also to acquire a neat, incisive, crisp ar- 
ticulation of the consonants, by which only can he render the 
words of a song in an intelligible manner; therefore it should 
have daily practice. 

Vocalizing is, however, for the purpose of voice-cultivation, 
of far more importance. By vocalizing only can the pupil ac- 
quire the greatest amplitude and beauty of tone, and that perfect 
equality throughout his compass, which are essential requisites 
of a singer, in the proper sense of the word. The best vowel 
for this purpose is that possessing in the greatest abundance 
and combination all the best qualities of tone, that is, volume, 
beauty, and brightness, the vowel a, The nearest approach 
to this in our language is the predominant vowel-sound in father. 
It should, however, be produced with a more open mouth and 
throat, and a more forward placing in the mouth than is gen- 
erally used by us. The teeth should bé separated at least wide 
enough to admit a shilling on edge between them, with the 
edges of those in both lower and upper jaw visible. 

I find in practice that but few pupils can produce this vowel 
properly, that is, well forward in the mouth. The best aid to 
this end is to precede it by the vowelee in /ee/ and then, without 
break in the continuity of the tone, pass on to af, This vowel 
ee is the most forward in the mouth of all sounds, and by be- 
ginning upon it the voice is, so to say, focussed oh or just 
behind the hanging wall, and the a4-sound is thereby placed in 
its proper position in the mouth. 

Few pupils, however, can produce the vowel ee aright, the 
nearest approach to it being a sound in the pharynx, or throat, 
and run along the surface of the tongue to the hanging wall, 
forming a highly objectionable tongue-tainted tone. The only 
infallible method of the pupil’s proving whether he is producing 
it aright —neither his ear nor his sensations can be trusted—is 
to put the tip of a finger very lightly on the Adam's apple, pro- 
duce ee to a middle note, and then change it to a# or any other 
vowel without break in the continuity of the tone. If he is 
producing it aright, the larynx will make a slight fall in the neck 
on changing the vowel. If it remains stationary, or rises, he is 
not producing it properly, and he must try again, for without 
this power of forward placing in the mouth, the pupil can never 
produce his voice properly, and all his efforts at cultivation will 
be of no effect, or, what is worse, of dad effect in respect to both 
the voice and its mechanism. 

This proper placing of the voice is nearly always the adult 
pupil’s greatest difficulty, especially with the male. The reason 
is, in my opinion, to be traced to the dictum, that unless 
the youth on approaching the adolescent age discontinues 
singing, his voice will be materially injured, if not ruined. 
Children invariably, because naturally, place their voices aright, 
unless there is disease, or malformation of some ‘one or more 
of the vocal organs. Therefore, one of the best lessons in 
placing the voice can be learned by listening to the singing of 
a sweet-voiced child. As the age of puberty advances, how- 
ever, the larynx and its adjuncts begin to very rapidly develop 
in size, and sink to a permanently lower position in the neck; 
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and the larynx, being joined to the tongue and tongue-bone by 
the thyro-hyoid membrane and several small ligaments and 
muscles, drags the base of the tongue backward into the back 
of the mouth and pharynx, and thereby partially blocks the free 
passage of the vibrating air issuing from the glottis to the hang- 
ing wall, andshunts it on to the soft-palate, producing a hollow, 
wheezing tone; and, if the soft-palate does not press firmly 
against the posterior wall of the pharynx, a portion of it is forced 
into the upper pharynx, and the result is that with which poor 
mortals, with ears to hear and a cultivated taste, are so fre- 
quently tortured, almost to madness. 

Had the youth been encouraged and even influenced to con- 
tinue singing as his nature prompted him, joining the sustained 
tones ofsong to crisply articulated words as heretofore, the 
connecting membrane, ligaments, and muscles would have 
been gradually stretched with the descent of the larynx; the 
two organs would have maintained their natural relative posi- 
tions toward each other, and the vibrating air continued to go 
freely and naturally to its wonted position, and the voice re- 
tained its pristine clearness, brightness, and beauty of tone, 
with the addition of the greater volume and profundity imparted 
to it by the enlarged larynx, expanded cavities, and the lower 
position of the vibrating cords in the neck. 

Moreover, this rational treatment would, by in some degree 
retarding the descent of the larynx, have a tendency to main- 
tain the character or class of the voice ; and, as most children’s 
voices are high, or soprano, so would those of a larger portion 
of adults remain high after breaking ; and, as the vocal mechan- 
ism would be more influenced in its developmentat this change- 
able and plastic age than afterward by use, so not only should 
we have more tenor voices, but they would be of a larger and 
grander character than at present, and the dearth of these voices 
would be obviated. Of course, abuse of the voice at this period, 
as at any other, would be detrimental to it. Probably some 
such abuse in the past has led to the fallacy. 

If it is thought desirable to give the voice greater volume of 
tone, occasional practice on the vowel a as sounded in éall (aw) 
will be useful for the purpose ; great care will, however, have 
to be exercised that it does not induce throatiness of tone. If 
brightness is the desideratum, the vowel ee, properly produced, 
will best effect the object. If, however, the pupil freely uses 
this vowel as a preliminary to the others, he will but rarely re- 
quire to use it solely. 

I feel it necessary to caution the pupil against preceding the 
vocalizing vowel by a consonant. This practice is inimical to 
the acquisition of a good vocal articulation, or incisive attack 
of tone, without which no one ever was, ever will, or ever can 
be, an artistic singer. Not even the most’perfect verbal artic- 
ulation can effectually cover a want of precision in the action 
of the vocal cords, 


The Registers. 


I strongly deprecate also the practice of some teachers who, 
in ignorance of the vocal mechanism and its capabilities, adopt 
a different method of producing the different registers of the 
voice. To obtain prefect equality of tone, all the tones of the 
voice must be produced in precisely the same manner, and 
placed in precisely the same position in the mouth. If they are 
thus produced and thus placed, they must, of necessity, be 
sooner or latter perfectly equal in quality ; and if they are not 
thus produced and_placed, it will be impossible that they can 
ever be proportionately uniform in character. 

The upper register must, however, be more cautiously ap- 
proached. The muscles and nerves engaged in the production 
of the lower and middle registers are, in some degree, in daily 
use in colloquial intercourse. The arytenoid muscle, however, 
that plays so all-important a part in the production of this reg- 
ister, is never used except in song, and, therefote, in the 
mechanism of a non-singer, it and its nerve-filaments are un- 
developed, weak, and flaccid. The only rational way to 
strengthen them is to very gradually throw upon them the work 
they will be called upon to perform. This willbe accomplished 
by taking care, when systematic training begins, that only 
those notes of the register which the pupil can sing easily are 
practiced—generally the two or three lowest semitones only— 


and that the others above them are taken into the compass one 
at a time slowly, cautiously, and tentatively, when that pre- 
viously taken has become equal in quality and ease of attain- 
ment to that which precededit. Ifthis method is conscientiously 
carried out, although it may take a long time to accomplish, 
there will be neither shrieking, tremulousness, nor effort in 


‘singing them, as is so frequently the case, and the register will 


be in all respects equal to the others, a consummation worth 
any amount of time, labor and care. 

It is advisable to cultivate low voices principally downward 
at first, and so bring out their special chdracteristics.. These 
voices, however, vary considerably in character, and, after 
cultivation has somewhat advanced, some will show a greater 
facility in going upward than downward. If care is taken, this 
tendency may be encourged, with the result that an agreeable 


voice of large compass, capable of singing with ease and fluency 


all ordinary mezzo-soprano or baritone music, will be obtained. - 

The genuine baritone voice may be cultivated downward 
and upward a semitone alternately. It is better to cultivate 
its feminine counterpart upward only, at first, leaving lower 
extension, if desired, tothelast. If this is done wisely, a grand 
and useful voice, capable of singing effectively all ordinary 
music for female voices, will be the result: ~ 

As high tones are the desideratum of the soprano and tenor, 
these voices should not attempt to od/aim any in their lower 
registers. The gain ofasémitone or two would be useless and 
would almost certainly entail the loss of some priceless ones 
above. 

When vocalizing, great care must be taken that each note 
is emitted with a neat, clean and incisive articulation, but with- 
out jerk, so that each note in a group shall be well defined and 
distinct from that which preceded and that which follows it, 
and yet be keptas closely in contact with each other as possible. 
The pupil should listen critically to the song-birds for perfect 
examples of vocal articulation. He may even learn something 
from the monotones of quadrupeds. d 

For the acquisition of a good verbal articulation—so essential 
to a singer—the pupil must depend largely on the incisive artic- 
ulation of the consonants of the sol-fa syllables. He will, 
however, find an excellent practice in frequently repeating aloud 
the letters of the alphabet, taking care that the vowels are made 
long and open, and the consonants articulated as incisively, 
crisply, even snappishly, as possible, by a free and firm use of 
the lips, teeth, tongue and soft-palate. “Reading aloud is good 
practice, but better than all will be lessons in elocution, either 
in private or in class. If the pupil is not within reach of a 
teacher, listening critically to a good reader or preacher will 
be the best substitute. An artistic singer must have not only 
a well cultivated voice, but also a well cultivated and vivid 
delivery of the words he sings; and the acquisition of this 
power should go hand in hand with cultivation of the voice. 

The collection of solfeggi, or veritable ‘‘songs without words” 
I prefer for beginners, is ‘‘Concone’s School of Sight-Singing,” 
and the sol-faing of these should occupy about a quarter of the 
time given to practice ; the remainder being devoted to vocal- 
izing exercises, of which the above solfeggi should form a part 
after sol-faing them. 


° Amount of Practice. 


As to the amount of practice during the day, much will de- 
pend on the physique of the pupil, and whether he has the 
whole of his time at his disposal. It may be laid down, as’a 
general rule, that, when he first begins, from twenty minutes 
to half an hour’s work, divided into as many short practices as. 
is convenient, with intervals of rest between, will beas much as 
is advisable, and this time may be very gradually extended into 
about an hour by the end of the first year, and increased to 
another half hour by the end of the second year, and extended 
to about two hours by the end of the third, which time should 
be considered as a maximum. ‘Too little practice will be 
merely a negative, too much a positive evil. The pupilshould 
bear constantly in mind that he cannot replace his voice by a 
new one, when injured or worn out, as he can his piano. 

After the solfeggi before mentioned have been sol-faed and 
vocalized at the rate of one, or not more than two, new ones 
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by the same master, more advanced, and 
those of Rossini, Lablache, Panseron, Bordogni, Winter, Ro- 
manini and Nava, might be utilized in the same manner. They 
should be taken up one by one, slowly, with intervals of several 
days between each. 

As to when songs with words may be begun, much will de- 
pend upon the pupil's object in learning. If he wishes merely 
to sing a song passably well, he might begin them soon after 
the solfeggi and continue their practice concurrently with them. 
If, however, he wishes to become a good amateur singer, he 
should defer the commencement of songs until his voice has 
been fairly developed and equalized, and even then they should 
take up but little ofthe time devoted to practice, or equalization 
of voice will be retarded, if not thrown backward. If the pupil 
wishes to become a professional singer, he must put himself 
entirely into the hands of a master of the art, and be prepared 
to spend several years in patient, persevering work and study. 
It cannot be reasonably expected that a finished exponent of 
the divine art can be produced in less time than a carpenter or 
a shoemaker. 

The main difference between song and speech is that in the 
former words are allied to notes of the musical scale and the 
vowels are lengthened, or ‘‘in linked sweetness, long drawn 
out;” whereas in the latter the vowels are shortened and the 
sounds to which the words are united lie, mostly, extremely 
close together, 7 ¢., less than half of the smallest interval of 
the chromatic scale. 

Speech consists of voice fashioned into vowels, broken in 
continuity by consonants and modulated by inflections, form- 
ing, in various combinations, sounds recognized as denoting 
certain ideas, feelings, or objects. Voice is the foundation of 
speech. We have seen fully of what it consists, how it is 
formed, and how cultivated. 

Vowels are voice fashioned into various forms in passing 
through the more or less open mouth, by alterations in its 
shape, effected by the action of the lower jaw, tongue, soft- 
palate, and pharynx. Vowels constitute the body and the sub- 
stance of speech. Therefore, that each should have its true or 
distinctive soundand be long enough sustained to be appreciated 
is a prime necessity of intelligible speech. 

Consonants are interruptions in the flow of the vowel-sounds, 
either before, causing a more or less explosive attack of the 
_sound, as in #@, or after, effecting a cessation of varying degrees 
of precision and completeness, asin ad, af, as, etc. Some words 
and syllables require both interruptions, as in /af, etc. These 
interruptions are effected by one or more members of the ar- 
ticulating apparatus, ze., the lips, teeth, tongue and soft-palate 
blocking the egress of the sounds through the mouth, and in 
some cases diverting them into the nasal passages, as in fan, 
Upon the incisive enunciation of the consonants depends ar- 
ticulate speech. 

Inflections are gradations of tone above or below the ordi- 
nary pitch of the voice, called respectively the rising and fall- 
ing inflections, and are effected by muscular movements of the 
vocal cords, alterations in the position of the larynx in the 
neck, and in the diameter and length of the pharynx. In the 
sense that the vowels have been called the body and substance 
of speech, inflections may be said to be its living spirit. Upon 
their appropriate character depends expressive speech. 

Therefore, for effective speaking, the first requisite is a well- 
produced and developed voice; the second is a well-opened 
and mobile mouth; the third is a neat and incisive action of 
the articulating apparatus; and the fourth, an action of the 
larynx and pharynx, which shall be in spontaneous and sym- 
pathetic accord with the passing sentiments and emotions in 
the mind of, or the words uttered by, the speaker. These 
oratorical powers, especially the first, second, and fourth, can 
only be acquired by a systematic course of voice-training on 
the same lines as for singing, and without them the speaker 
will fail in fully influencing the minds and feelings of his audi- 
tors, no matter how noble or exalted his ideas, or how persua- 

sive, eloquent, or beautiful the language with which they are 
clothed. 

In all artistic training the proverb, ‘‘ The more haste, the less 
speed,” is indisputably and everlastingly true, but in that of 
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singing, considering the disastrous and irretrievable effects of 
haste, this is especially the case. A plant or shrub may be 
forced into premature growth or bloom, but the inevitable re- 
sult isa delicacy of constitution that succumbs to the first chill, 
and so it is with the vocal organs. If they are unduly used, 
before they have acquired health and strength by a slow and 
promoted growth by gentle usage, they will become attenuated 
and delicate, and susceptible to the slightest effects on the body 
of the changes of weather and other causes, and the voice be 
doomed to premature decay, instead of growing in beauty, 
volume, and power until middle age, and then gently and al- 
most inperceptibly declining with the other organs of the body, 
as all voices should and will do if properly trained and ration- 
ally used. The pupil in singing should adopt as his motto, 
«Be slow to make haste.” 


For Werner's Voice Magazine. 


CLASS-WORK IN A GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
By CAROLINE B. LE ROW. 


(ip hes at least during the term each student is requested to 

make a selection for herself limited in length, not exceed- 
ing half of an ordinary page. No other restriction is made, 
except that whatever is read shall be in the English language. 
The pupils are advised not to spend time in searching for some 
complete selection of the requisite length, but to make extracts 
from pieces—any part ofa poem, or a paragraph from the 
middle of a chapter, from the middle of a book, prose or poetry 
of any style considered suitable for reading aloud in a class of 
young ladies. They are asked to state the title of the work 
from which the extract is taken, and the name of the author 
when known. Express stipulation is made that the selection 
shall be thoroughly prepared in every way, So that when read 
it may be fairly accepted as a specimen of the very best that 
the reader can do. 

It may not be amiss to state the average result of this de- 
parture from the beaten track. It is unsatisfactory to a most 
discouraging degree; and the way in which the work is done 
is a sorrowful commentary upon the lack of spirit and origi- 
nality of thought, which is one of the great evils resulting from 
our hurried, superficial public school methods. These girls 
seize upon anything of the required length, no matter what its 
quality, simply because it is the required length, and because 
they seem to possess no power of discrimination. They gladly 
avail themselves of passages from any literary text-book they 
may happen to have at hand, notably Irving’s “Sketch Book,” 
and are prone to select the first paragraph of the first chapter 
of any book they take hold of. Many feel constrained to read 
the whole of whatever they select, no matter how long it may 
be. It is incredibly hard to get them to give properly such a 
statement as: ‘‘An extract from ‘The Mill on the Floss,’ by 
George Eliot.” Occasionally, selections are made which show 
an utter lack of good taste and a sense of the fitness of things. 
Attention must always be called to this fact by the teacher, 
and it is not only a delicate, but an exceedingly disagreeable 
undertaking. The family circle may have laughed appreci- 
atively over an article or poem which the teacher cannot but 
condemn; and infinite tact must, in any case, be used lest the 
feelings of the pupil be inexcusably hurt. 

This plan of individual choice of selection, based upon the 
rational theory that the pupils will be led to look over con- 
siderable literary matter, use judgment in choosing, give extra 
care to preparation, and add fresh zest because of novelty to 
the reading-lesson, seems to be successful only in theory, and 
proves in practice a most dismal and disheartening failure. 
The explanation of this fact lies on the surface, though far 
from being a pleasing one to accept. It is the natural result 
of the mechanical study of the printed page; the set memoriz- 
ing of certain facts upon one day, simply for the purpose of 
reciting them on the next; the total abstinence from all thought 
and investigation, from all independent reading and research. 
The intellectual poverty and impotence thus engendered are 
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one of the most patheticas wellas tragic phases of our methods 
of so-called education. Nine out of ten of our school children 
will believe that two and two make five if a teacher tells them 
so, and are not sure that there are wheels under a horse-car 
unless they see the statement printed in some text-book. 

It may not be made evident by this staternent of facts that 
about four-fifths of the entire work of this term is devoted to 
the breaking up of old habits, without which preliminary de- 
struction no new ones can be formed; and it is easier to form 
a dozen correct habits in the primary school than to eradicate 
one bad one in the high school. Children sit from the time 
they enterschool till they leave it; why not teach them from 
the start to sit properly? They read and speak continually; 
why not insist upon their reading and speaking distinctly? 
They are supposed to be taught to think; why not teach them, 
from the first, that reading is the expression of a printed 
thought, not the mere utterance of printed words? It is asad- 
dening reflection that four-fifths of the time of these pupils at 
sixteen must be spent in repairing the neglect which they were 
allowed to suffer at six years of age. Moreover, at sixteen it 
is forever too late to accomplish in the high school what could 
quickly and easily be done in the primary. Mechanical, mus- 
cular, and imitative work properly belongs to the years in 
which the eye and ear is keen, observation and activity pre- 
dominant, and the muscles flexible, not to the maturer period 
when the reasoning powers can be profitably employed. Yet 
how slow is the educational world to recognize this obvious 
fact, and how dilatory in acting upon it even when discoy- 
ered ! 

The school offers two courses of study—one in English for 
two years, and one in language for three years, and_ instruc- 
tion in reading is provided during the first and the last term of 
each course. But between the end of the first and the begin- 
ning of the last term there is an interval in one course of twelve 
months, and in the other of two years, during which the 
teacher has no intercourse with her former pupils. Much of the 
seed sown during the first four or five months, even if it has 
fallen on good ground, bears no fruit for lack of continued 
care and attention. Physical exercise is neglected, old faulty 
habits of position and utterance are gradually resumed, and 
the students enter the graduating class quite as badly off, 
physically and vocally, as when they entered the school, —in 
many cases far worse off, as weakness and error are more dif- 
ficult to correct at nineteen than at sixteen. The work, there- 
fore, must again be begun at the beginning, though with one 
advantage, that itis not this time wholly new to them, and 
many are well able to renew their recollection of former in- 
struction. Exactly the same explanations and exercises are 
given asin the beginners’ classes, though more rapidly and 
less in detail. 

Regular reading is begun at the first lesson, Hudson’s pam- 
phlet edition of ‘‘Hamlet” being used for the purpose. The 
principal paragraphs of the Introduction are first disposed of, 
each pupil reading from ten to fifteen lines, with constant criti- 
cism from the teacher—and from members of the class so far as 
it can be obtained—on pronunciation, inflection, pause, andem- 
phasis. As the print is small and compact, the text philoso- 
phical and speculative, as well as historical and descriptive, 
and the punctuation scanty, this Introduction is as difficult for 
sight-reading and as good a test of the pupil’s quickness and 
accuracy of eye and thought as can anywhere be found. 

Of course, the length of time required for this reading depends 
chiefly upon the amount of criticism necessary. In some 
cases one lesson is not long enough for the work; but generally 
it can be finished in season to allow additional explanation of 
the play to be given to the class, and what are called *“spec- 
ial assignments” for the second lesson to be made. The most 
important of the dramatis persone are specified, and their rela- 
tions to each other stated fully by such a simple summary of 
the motive and principal events of the play as can be comprised 
within five or ten minutes. It is not advisable, in such hurried 
reading, to depend upon pupils to make these discoveries for 
themselves, as they invariably become completely lost in dra- 
matic thickets. Nor is their interest in the play,in any degree 
lessened by discovering beforehand ‘‘how the story turns out.” 
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As it is manifestly impossible to read accurately at sight 
such difficult dramatic text, and yet necessary to have the 
most important passages of the play correctly rendered, about 
ten individuals are called upon to prepare particular portions 
for the next lesson; each pupil to be considered as a repre- 
sentative of the class, and expected to spend as much study 
and practice during the week on the special lines assigned her 
as are necessary for an intelligent reading. The two principal 
parts of dialogues are assigned to two pupils—who are ex- 
pected to practice together,—the teacher reading the minor 
parts. Long speeches or soliloquies—those exceeding a page 
in length—are divided in the same way. In this manner, from 
week to week, the principal passages of the play are disposed 
of. 

The plan of special assignments, or vicarious preparation, 
is eminently satisfactory in every way. It resultsin close 
study on the part of the pupil—the direct consequence of her 
sense of the responsibility placed upon her,—and so intelligent 
a reading as to require little correction from the teacher. 
During the week these pupils are expected to consult the 
teacher, provided they encounter any difficulties which can- 
not be removed by their own study or the footnotes of the play, 
About one-half of the hour is consumed in this reading, five 
minutes being the maximum time consumed in the correcting 
of faults or the making of suggestions, and the reading usually 
lacks nothing but dramatic fire and artistic polish, neither of 
which can reasonably be expected from young students. 
During the term each pupil has at least two such special as- 
signments to prepare. 

Less essential and more broken parts of the play are gone 
over rapidly by the teacher, sufficient time being given to them 
to keep straight the thread of the story in the student’s mind. 
Occasionally a difficult orimpassioned paragraph is read by the 
teacher as a specimen of the dramatic style. While a few 
pupils—very few, indeed—will strive for and quite successfully 
attain this dramatic effect, it is never expected or required and 
seldom referred to. Intelligent interpretation is the only sie 
qua non. During the term ‘‘ Julius Cesar” also is read in the 
same way. 

The remaining halfof the lesson-hour is given to the reading 
of some of the most important footnotes of the play, and to 
sight-reading upon pieces selected from the ‘‘ Practical Reader,” 
this work being conducted in precisely the same way as in 


the beginners’ classes; though, owing tothe greater maturity — 


of mind on the part of the pupils, less criticism is necessary. 
About sixty pages of prose and poetry are thus read. 

If before the expiration of the hour every member of the class 
has had an opportunity to read, the remaining minutes are 
utilized in concert practice upon some difficult lines, in phonetic 
reading, in physical exercise, and sometimes in all, only a 
minute or two being given to each. But it is surprising how 
much can be accomplished in these directions in even sixty 
seconds if the class is attentive, prompt, and wide-awake tothe 
business of the hour. 

Acquaintance with diacritical marks is renewed in this class, 
and at least one hour is devoted to a reading of the preface to 
the dictionary, particular attention being paid to the subjects 
of occasional sounds of a, silent e, accent anda few of the most 
valuable rules for spelling. In this, asin all classes, the closest 
attention is insisted upon not only for the ear, but for the eye; 
and each member of the class is supposed to profit by every 
criticism made, receiving it as if made upon her individual 
reading. It is gratifying to add that cases of even slight in- 
attention are extremely rare, the interest of the pupils being 
apparently sustained from beginning to end of the lessons. 
The work in this class, as in that of the beginners, is carried 
on chiefly in the auditorium.. 

Most of the young ladies in this graduating class are intend- 
ing to teach as soon as they leave school, provided they can 
pass the superintendent’s ‘‘teacher’s examination.” A few are 
wise enough to take a six months’ supplementary course in the 
‘training school,” where something is taught them of the 
science of teaching and a little opportunity is given to them to 
experiment with a primary class under the direct supervision 
of some experienced instructor. But as the majority will take 
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up the work without this additional preparation, it seems ab- 
solutely necessary that some light should be given them upon 
the physical and vocal demands that will be made upon them 
as teachers ; how best to fit themselves to meet those demands, 
and in what way to begin the teaching of reading, as they as- 
suredly will be obliged to do. 

Of course, as no provision is made for such work as this, all 
of which, theoretically, belongs to the training school, very little 
attention can be given to it; but it is found possible to refer in- 
cidently to these matters from time to time, to impress upon 
the mind of the pupil the great importance of primary work, 
how certain physical and vocal exercises should be taught to 
young children, and in what way the matter of reading should 
be presented to them. To ‘‘point a moral,” they are advised 
30 ask themselves the question whether, had they themselves 
been so taught in the primary. and grammar schools, they would 
find themselves so physically, vocally, and intellectually in- 
competent as they know themselves to be for the work of the 
high school. As arule, they are not only able to ask, but to 
answer the question, and there is reason to hope, from the pro- 
found impression that these suggestions appear to make, that, 


as teachers, they will find for their pupils ‘‘a more excellent 


way” than the one in which they were trained. 


[ 70 be continued. | 


For Werner's Voice Magazine. 
MISSION AND INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 


Testimony of Authors, Educators, Clergymen, Statesmen, and other Cultured People. 
Il. 


N our November, 1890, number, we published an article, 
“The Mission of Music,” by Dr. H. G. Hanchett. With a 

copy of that issue of the magazine we sent a circular-letter to 
eminent people of various professions, asking them the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. Do you agree with Dr. Hanchett? 

2. How do you rank music? 

3. What special effect has music on you? 

4. Which do you prefer, instrumental or vocal music? 

5. And why? : : 

6. Do you really derive as much pleasure froma concert as you do from 
a correspondingly good lecture, speech, reading or dramatic representation ? 

7. Other remarks. 

The first instalment of replies appeared in the March num- 
ber. 


Mrs. LUCY H. HOOPER, Author, 


(1) Entirely. (2) As infinitely beneath either literature or 
painting. (3) Dramatic music delights me; classic music 
bores me to extinction. (4) The latter. (5) It is the most 
expressive of emotion. Moreover, the human voice is the 
most exquisite of musical instruments when naturally fine and 
well cultivated. (6) Decidedly not. (7) Itis a curious fact 
that many great personages have had a positive dislike to 
music. Amongst these were Napoleon the Great, Gen. Grant, 
the Duke of Wellington, and Victor Hugo. 


ELIPHALET NOTT POTTER, President of Hobart College. 


After reading Dr. Hanchett’s earnest and suggestive article 
in Werner’s Voice Macazrne for November, and the related 
questions sent out by the magazine with request for answers 
to them, or for ‘‘other remarks,” I find that crowding engage- 
ments only permit me to repeat what I have already written 
at length as containing all that I shall ever probably have 
time to formulate upon a subject of widespread and, to me, of 
most sacred and most serious interest. That the general ac- 
ceptance of a new and more precise definition of music is de- 
sirable is not here denied; my purpose being simply to recall 
the position music has held from age to age as indicating its 
mission, while emphasizing its connection from the first with 
divine worship. 

The first and noblest use of music was said of old to be the 
offering of praise to the Immortals; the next, the purifying, 


regulating, and harmonizing of the soul. Worthy of Plutarch, 
to whom it has been attributed, this utterance is surpassed by 
that in the Book of Job, upon the creation: ‘*The morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy;” 
for thus is seen not only the natural and pleasing but also the 
divinely ordered union of music and worship. 

This assertion of the connection of music and worship in the 
on-going of the universe is apparently much older than the 
most ancientliterature. Sages among Chaldeans, Babylonians, 
and Egyptians, whose systems of music, worship, and astron- 
omy were the result of traditions and of long contemplation, 
re-affirm the ancient idea that the motions of all heavenly 
bodies are regulated by musical intervals, and that thus they 
make everlasting harmony. The music of the ‘‘ever-during” 
spheres is no poetic figment. Originally Asiatic, it passed later 
with many principles of knowledge and civilization by way of 
Pheenicia and Egypt into Greece, and became part of the 
anciént thought and worship of Europe. 

The doctrine of the music of the spheres was accepted, 
according to Plutarch, by all the philosophers; ‘‘for the uni- 
verse,” say they, ‘‘was framed andconstituted by its author on 
the principle of music.” Why, then, does not the ear perceive 
the resounding song of the morning stars? Because, was the 
reply of classic philosophers, of the vastness of the concussion 
of the air, or because of the distance of the stars or the delicacy 
of their music, for receiving which the ears of mortals are not 
adapted. Asin many instances, ancient philosophers, ignorant 
of the Baconian method and of our latest experimental proc- 
esses, here reach conclusions resembling those of Helmholtz 
and Tyndalland the inductions of modern science. According 
to the Greek Archytas, our ears are like narrow-necked phials 
into which, if you pour too rapidly, nothing will come. The 
relation between slow vibrations or movements and a low note 
or between rapid movement and high pitch was anciently 
understood. Nicomachus, treating of the scale, gives the low- 
est note to Saturn, because of his apparently slow movement 
and greater distance from the sun, while the highest note (as 
with. the shortest string of the lyre) was ascribed to the moon 
as nearest to the earth and apparently fleet of movement. The 
telescope annihilates distance; the microscope reveals marvels 
of beauty and utility all about us. If there is a medium, how- 
ever ethereal, sufficient for waves of light, must not motion 
through it produce sound-waves or vibration of sound? As 
there is a medium for the transmission of light from distant 
stars, is it not probable, nay, in the light of modern discov- 
ery, certain, that there is a sufficient medium for the transmis- 
sion of sound? The fact that the ear is dull of hearing is no 
proof that by inventions already suggested, or by the nobler 
powers of the spiritual body, the soul may not become con- 
scious of glorious sound which as yet mortal ear hath not 
heard nor mortal heart conceived. The Egyptians ascribed 
twenty-eight notes to the universe, that being the number of 
notes in the scale; while in ancient treatises, mathematics and 
astronomy are so mingled with statements as to music that he 
must study them who would possess all the treasures of 
thought and speech concerning melody and harmony and sym- 

hony. 

? pa the earliest times, instrumental and vocal music have 
advanced handin hand. If to the hymn ofcreation, planetary 
systems sounded their accompaniment, a union not less signifi- 
cant is seen in the whole musical history of our race between 
instrumental and vocal music. Ifthe voice and vocal music 
were among the earliest means of expressing emotion and 
passion, so at the dawn ofthe arts, where Tubal Cain was an 
instructor of every artificerin brass and iron, there stands his 
brother Jubal as “the father of all such as handle the harp and 
organ.” Stringed and wind-instruments are thus designated; 
for while the word organ is used from earliest times in the 
Bible, the instrument intended (as where the Psalmist exclaims, 
‘‘Praise him on the strings and pipes! ”) is a tube of wood or 
metal, and later several pipes extending to an octave or two 
joined together, to be held in the hands and played by fingers 
and lips. 

Although the Egyptians had a limited but suggestive form of 
keyboard, and although their hydraulic organ, admired by the 
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Greeks, was quite like a Yankee notion in its clever construc- 
tion and use of water in regulating the pressure of air from 
the bellows, yet it was of very small capacity. The primitive 
organ is seen in representations of the heathen god Pan; and 
Raphael has portrayed St. Cecilia, ‘‘inventress of the vocal 
frame,” holding the Pandean pipes as the Christian patroness 
of music. 

For the temple’s service, the inspired psalms and their instru- 
mental accompaniments were, it would seem, alike composed 
under divine guidance. Members of the tribe of Levi were 
selected by the Psalmist to praise Jehovah upon instruments, 
and a great musical college was thus founded. It consisted 
of four thousand musicians, of whom nearly three hundred 
were ‘‘cunning” performers, capable of educating the remain- 
der. They were divided into bands of from one hundred and 
fifty to one hundred and seventy performers, each band being 
under the leadership of a competent conductor. Asaph and 
other leaders, it appears from the statements in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth chapters of First Chronicles, marked the time by 
sounding the cymbals; the singers going before, we are else- 
where told, and these performers upon instruments following ; 
in the midst, were damsels playing upon the timbrels. So from 
the sixty-eight Psalm and other passages, we infer that both 
sexes participated and that voices of singing-men and singing- 
women, accompanied with many hundreds of instruments, 
made up the mighty chorus of the temple service. Stored in 
its treasury, it is said, were various trumpets to the number of 
two hundred thousand, with some fifty thousand harps, psal- 
teries and other like instruments. So musical were the people 
that joyous songs were heard at weddings and festivals; and 
wailing dirges sobbed in responsive sorrow over the loved re- 
mains ofthe departed. 

The art had its highest culture and use in connection with 
worship. David, welcomed with jubilant songs after his early 
and memorable victory, became the inspired master of sacred 
compositions so cherished that the chants which he composed 
and dedicated to his singers and minstrels, sung in the temple 
and on the field of battle, resounded from age to age even 
down to the foundation of the second temple, and again at the 
signal victory of the Maccabean army, and not improbably 
when ‘‘Great David’s greater Son” fulfilled all righteousness 
by frequenting the temple’s courts. Perhaps its traces linger 
yet in synagogues and in Christian chants and ancient hymns. 

But with a body of four thousand trained musicians, with a 
collection at the temple of tens of thousands of instruments, 
with singing-men and singing-women and ‘‘cunning” leaders 
and inspired composers, teachers, and directors, and a song- 
loving people, let who can believe that their music was en- 
riched by no Aarmony, and consisted only of melody or notes 
in unison. 

God gives human voices in different parts, treble, alto, 
tenor, bass, calling for harmony. The wind sighing in an 
zolian harp or sweeping througha forest tells of more than 
melody. On every hand in nature from the first, elements of 
harmony proclaim their presence to the sensitive musical ear. 
And if the ear and brain be now more highly developed, the 
difference is one.of degree, not of kind. While the ancients 
had, it is safe to assert, no such melody as the aria, ‘‘I know 
that my Redeemer liveth,” and no such harmony as that of the 
oratorio of the ‘‘ Messiah,” they had, we may believe, the rudi- 
ments of both. I have always found it difficult to credit the 
statements reiterated by so many musical authorities, that the 
ancients possessed melody but not harmony. As Ritter traces 
clearly modern harmony to its source, so Chappell, to whom I 
am herein also indebted, is convincing as to the existence of 
ancientharmony. From Egypt, where ancient instruments and 
musicians are so marvellously portrayed, he gives many inter- 
esting instances and illustrations. Harpsand pipes withmany 
notes, and so held and played, it is said, as of necessity to 
make harmony ; the hydraulic organ with keyboard; the evi- 
dent cultivation of music for worship and social life ; the repre- 
sentation of fourteen performers making up the vocal and 
instrumental establishment of an Egyptian gentleman of the 
older times; the curious caricatures in which Rameses the 
king, as a noble lion, leads with the lyre, while one courtier 
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figures as a clumsy crocodile playing a sort of guitar, another 
as a seemingly deceitful and slinking animal playing the double- 
pipes, and the fourth member of the quartet, awkward and 
lumbering, as a donkey with enormous ears, performs subservi- 
ently bass to the king’s treble—from this and much more, 
Chappell reaches his conclusion. In answer to the question,. 
Did the ancients practice harmony? he says, ‘‘ Undoubtedly 
they did, even at the time of the building of the pyramids ; it 
is not a matter of doubt, but a mathematical certainty.” 

Recalling passages in the Greek and Latin classics, there is 
much to strengthen the conclusion. The declaration of Aristotle 
in his thirty-ninth Book of Problems is explicit: ‘‘ All consonan- 
ces are more pleasing than simple sounds ; the sweetest is the 
octave.” Such figures of speech as the following suggest an 
acquaintance with the intricacies of harmony as well as with the 
clear movement of melody. In the second book of his Repub- _ 
lic, Cicero writes: ‘‘For as in strings or pipes, so in vocal 
music, a certain consonance is to be maintained out of differ- 
ent sounds, which, if changed or made discrepant, educated 
ears cannot endure ; and as this consonance, arising from the 
control of different voices, is yet proved to be concordant and 
agreeing, so, out of the highest, the lowest, the middle, and the 
iritermediate orders of men, as in sounds, the state becomes of 
accord through the controlled relation and by the agreement of 
dissimilar ranks; and that which in music is by musicians 
called harmony, the same is concord in a state.” Seneca thus 
alludes to the mental influence of music in portions of his 
eighty-fourth and eighty-eighth Epistle: ‘‘When the array of 
singers has filled up every passage between the seats in the am- 
phitheatre, when the audience part is girt round by trumpeters, 
and all kinds of pipes and other instruments have sounded in 
concert from the stage, out of these differing sounds is harmony 
produced. Thus would I have it with our minds.” ‘‘You 
teach how voices high and low make harmony together, how 
concord may arise from strings of varying sounds; teach rather 
how my mind may be in concord with itself and my thoughts 
be far from discord.” 

Music and worship of old were associated not only with the ~ 
melody and harmony of voices and of instruments, but also 
with the movement of human forms and with the light of sacri- 
ficial fires and feasts with pyrotechnical display ;so that, should 
we have the color symphonies and motion symphonies, which 
art prophets promise, it would still be true that there is nothing 
new under the sun. 

The definitions of musical terms among the Greeks, like 
their musical scales and their use of music, differ widely from 
ours. The orator, as we all know, took his note, ‘‘ tibiis dex- 
tris et sinistris,” from the musician, and intoned rather than 
spoke his oration. You may hear something of the same sort 
among preachers in Wales, or in the preaching tone into which, 
despite his disapprobation of music, a good French preacher 
often falls. Symphony was the expression for concords, while 
harmony included both theory and practice, both poetry and its 
musical accompaniment. Melody with the Greeks indicated in- 
flections or undulations of the voice, whether in speech or 
rhythm ; music included the science of numbers, mathematics, 
astronomy, and so muchof education as to be called the cyclo- 
pedia of knowledge. The young Greek was taught music thathe 
might learn also obedience, since in melody, harmony or sym- 
phony all is disordered and displeasing unless the laws ordained 
of God are faithfully followed. Plato held that the influence of 
music in the education of youths was as a gale bearing from all 
sides health from blessed regions and wafting them on impercep- 
tibly from boyhood into a likeness and love and sympathy with 
all fair and right reason; since more than all things does it pene- 
trate into the innermost recesses of the soul, bearing along with 
it the love and perception of beauty and order and rhythm in 
whatever forms presented. Some years since, one of our great- 
est American scholars, in commenting upon Plato’s concep- 
tions, spoke of the importance of the early cultivation of music, 
since it is not only the most perfect of the arts but the most 
spiritual of the sciences, belonging to the three grand depart- 
ments of knowledge, pervading alike the physical, the meta- 
physical, and the mathematical, and being in close alliance 
with the believing spirit ; so that the neglect of music as an art. 
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and as ascience is, he exclaimed, ‘‘one of the most serious 
defects in our modern system of early education.” 

At Milan, toward the close of the fourth century, rose the 
school of Ambrose. He collated or composed hymns and 
tunes, and fixed, itissupposed, the four diatonic scales called 
the Ambrosian ecclesiastical keys. His friend, Augustine, 
after hearing the music in his church, exclaimed, ‘‘ The voices 
flowed in at my ears; truth was distilled into my heart, and 
the emotions of piety overflowed in sweet tears of joy.” The 
close of the sixth century was made musically memorable from 
the more extended and enduring efforts of Gregory the Great, 
who added four more scales and his Gregorian chant, laboring 
ardently for musical education and progress. Schools in which 
music was taught were rapidly established in all parts of west- 
ern Christendom. The biographer of Gregory declares that of 
all unpromising pupils, the Gauls and Germans were the worst; 
“their rough voices roaring like thunder are not capable of 
soft modulations; for their throats, hardened by drink, cannot 
execute with flexibility what a tender melody requires; their 
tones are like the rumbling of a baggage wagon jolting downa 
mountain; instead of touching the hearts of the hearers, they 
only revolt them.” 

Charlemagne, as the eighth century was closing, rose to 
become the great patron of music; but still the singing was in 
unison, and simple melody was the substance of the music 
cultivated. 

The lack of a musical ear, like color-blindness, is a great 
deprivation. Early musical education will, however, in great 
measure supply the defect, and instruction in singing in many 
parts of the Union has been the invariable associate of the day- 
school and the church. In the earliest days of colonial history, 
it is said that the ‘“‘sounding isles of the dim woods rang with 
songs of lofty cheer,” in which the Pilgrim fathers found utter- 
ance for faith and hope, undaunted by difficulties. The first 
publication of the New England free press was a psalm book ; 
and upon the solid basis of Sternhold Hopkins how many an 
enduring musical edifice has been reared, until the oratorio 
society has taken the place of the winter singing-school, and 
the great organ of Boston’s Music Hall that of the old-time 
tuning-fork, by which the hymns in the meeting-house were 
‘‘pitched” in more senses than one. The popularity from 
Maine to India of music such as that of the Moody and Sankey 
hymns is, I believe, susceptible, did space here permit, of an 
explanation which, without sacrificing principles of art, yet 
justifies the use of whatever will bring the Gospel in music 
home to those to whom better music is as yet unintelligible. Is 
not simple congregational singing one of the greatest of the 
undeveloped powers of Christendom? 

Music and worship cannot be divorced nor left to live but 
coldly together, without injury alike to art and to religion. 
Winterfield dates the decline of sacred art from the time when it 
‘contracted that fatal taint” which degrades it to the service of 
sensual pleasure. 

Of Christianity it has been well said that while no art is 
more fit emblem of her work, none can more efficiently aid 
that work in the present day than music. What, then, ought 
to be done; and done at once, for music in its relations to 
worship? As conducive to true progress in this matter, a prin- 
ciple should be enforced which is not new but which has been 
greatly neglected—that church music should express the worthi- 
est worship which we can render to God, and should tend to 
the highest edification of the worshipper. In proposing prac- 
tical measures, the suggestion most commonly made is to 
abolish the quartet choir. Not the number of performers but 
the spirit of display often seen in quartet and similarly con- 
stituted choirs, and the unseemly music generally chosen, are 
the objectionable things. But the quartet choir has been often 
deserving of the highest praise for the painstaking and devout 
fidelity of its members. At worst, it is but one of the steps 
from a defective past to a better future. That which we dep- 
recate is the tendency to exhibit individual talent rather than 
to exalt worship. The effort and the outlay seem oftenest 
directed, not to the edification of the hearer, but simply to the 
performance of elaborate music, generally unskilfully com- 
posed and defectively rendered. I have heard at the close of 


a sermon on the last judgment the beautiful hymn, ‘‘Nearer 
my God, to Thee,” in which the whole congregation could 
have joined and thus have deepened the impression of the ser- 
mon, rendered as a solo toa flippant secular melody. 

By the adoption of a good hymnal giving both words and 
music; by frequently using a few of the noblest hymns till 
they become beloved and familiar as’ household words; by 
leading the melody clearly and distinctly either by a trumpet 
or by the human voice; by making the Sunday-school in some 
measure and in the best sense of the term a Christian singing- 
school, congregational singing can be developed. Choir 
unions or great gatherings for culture in the art of spiritual 
song are almost everywhere practicable. 

I am convinced that much more rapid and satisfactory prog- 
ress would be secured if we should give systematic attention 
to church music, not only in our schools and colleges, but 
especially in our theological seminaries, so that the clergy- 
man should enter upon his professional work furnished not 
only with the authority but with the educated ability to criti- 
cise with judgment and to improve by his own intelligent in- 
fluence the music of his cure. 

In conclusion, shall the palm be given to instrumental or to 
vocal music? Among musical novels, ‘‘Charles Auchester,”’ 
in passages descriptive of harmony, reproduced those full 
orchestral effects which tend not only to rouse feeling, but to 
wake and sustain the sense of duty; or where the writer’s 
description was of instrumental melody, the reader was again 
moved, as the bugle call is said to inspire the soldier, who finds 
it sweet as well as right to die for hiscountry. But in a beau- 
tiful translation of ‘‘Consuelo,” full of striking musical pas- 
sages, ‘‘Consuelo’s” music seems inseparably associated with 
the development of all that is most perfect in her character. 
The distinct impression left upon my mind was, further, that 
(provided pupils have, at least inembryo, the requisite vocal 
gifts) of all means of music and of all forms of the influence 
of which sound is capable, that which most repays cultivation 
and is most potent and ennobling is the voice. 


A SUBSCRIBER writes: ‘‘It seems to me that the testimony o 
Luther, one of the greatest reformers, as touching the ‘ Mission 
and Influence of Music,’ although uttered so long ago, would 
not be out of place among other testimonials that you are 
soliciting on that subject from living authors, educators and 
reformers. He says: 

“««Music is one of the fairest of God’s gifts to man. Satan 
hates music because it drives away temptation and evil 
thoughts. Itis the best refreshment to a troubled soul ; the 
heart as you listen recovers its peace. It is a discipline, too ; 
for it softens us and makes us temperate and reasonable. I 
would allow no man to be a schoolmaster who cannot sing, 
nor would I let him preach, either. It is a gift from God to 
drive away the devil, and make us forget our anger and im- 
purity and pride and evil tempers. I would place music next 


to theology.’” 
[ Zo be continued. ] 


OrIGIN oF Famous Soncs.—Sullivan, after looking all over the house for 
a piece of twine to tie a bundle with, sat down in a furious passion and 
evolved ‘* The Lost Chord.” 

A composer of eminence being told that his music was somewhat trashy, 
and that he had better turn over a new leaf, at once wrote, ‘‘ When the 


- Leaves Begin to Turn.” 


Beethoven was once met during a heavy shower by a friend who was un- 
protected from the elements. ‘Lend me your umbrella,” said the latter, 
The great master at once composed thesong, ‘‘ Wait till the Clouds Roll by.” 

Guglielmo once called upon a betrothed couple, and was invited to dine 
with them. The young man, while carving the turkey, was so abstractedly 
gazing at his sweetheart, that he sent the gobbler three times into the lap of 
the composer, and caused seven streams of gravy to run over his face. Gug- 
lielmo left without eating anything, and went home and composed ‘The 
Lover and the Bird.” 

A celebrated composer once lost his way, when he found himself ona path 
leading to a large edifice. Meeting a person, he inquired his way, but the 
man made no response. Meeting another, the same proceeding took place, 
and also with six others that he met. He was ata loss to account for this, 
until he came to the building, where he read the sign, «‘ Asylum for Deaf- 
Mutes.”? This explained it all, and he at once sat down and wrote, ‘We 
Never Speak as we Pass by.’’—Musical Messenger. 
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JESTHETIC~ PHYSIGALRGU TURE: 


A Sevr-INSTRUCTOR FOR ALL CULTURED CIRCLES, AND ESPECIALLY FOR 
ORATORICAL AND Dramatic ARTISTS. 


By OSKAR GUTTMANN. 


XIV. 
GESTURE, 


“Gesture arises from the passion it is torepresent. It is an arrow winged by the soul; 
it must have speedy effect and reach the goal to which the cord of sensation hurries 
iton. After we are instructed in the principles of our art, let us follow the impul- 


ses of our souls. If our sensations are keen, they cannot mislead us.”—NoOVERRE’S 


LETTERS. 
Wises fully grounded in the plastic of the human limbs, 
gesture comes almost without effort; it arises always 
from inward emotion, and one incapable of such emotion may 
study whole volumes upon gesture without deriving any special 
benefit from them. 


THE SINGLE LIMBS IN RELATION TO GESTURE. 


Of all members of the body, the arms and hands are most 
active in-gesture. Before laying down fundamental rules, we 
will briefly consider the head as a whole, and for this purpose, 
borrow something from ‘‘The Symbolical in the Human 
Form,” by Carus. 

I. The Head. 


In bending the head forward, it is the forehead, the symbol 
of intelligence, which sinks or falls, and thus necessarily gives 
recognition of a truth outwardly presented, such as assent; 
further, assent to another’s opinion, also submission to an- 
other’s understanding; and, finally, weariness,—a yielding 
up of conscious intellectual mastery, a transition into sleep. 
At the same time it happens that the intellectual region, that 
is, the region of the brain, inclines forward,—a decided symbol 
of mental sympathy and assent. 

The opposite movement, the uplifting of the forehead, must 
indicate the reverse. Every such uplifting elevates the seat of 
intelligence above all outside of it, and allsympathy of feeling 
is expressed by a backward inclination of the head. Hence it 
happens that a medium mood of the soul, removed alike from 
assent and dissent, from humiliation and scorn, can find out- 
ward expression only in the calm uplifting of the head. Itis 
also evident which of these three tendencies or soul-moods in 
the life of man is uppermost, by the carriage of the head, which 
will infallibly express one or the other; for instance, the head 
thrown backward will express pride and vanity; the head 
bent forward, mildness, submission, condescension and sub- 
jection ; while calmness and quiet self-persistence will find ex- 
pression in a simple but firm and upright carriage of the 
head. 

To the three movements above mentioned may be added 
that emphatic throwing back of the head which, in every case, 
points to the prevailing tendency of the wishful and craving 
soul, symbolically indicated by the region of the back head. 
Every inordinately violent exertion of energy, all strong 
desires make the hind part of the head the prevailing pole of 
the head-movement, and draw it backward. 

A weak sideward inclination of the head is indicative of ex- 
haustion and mental over-exertion; a more or less forward 
inclination denotes sorrow, depression and discouragement. 
If the sideward movement is more decided, doubt is expressed; 
doubt with astonishment by a sort of swaying motion from 
left to right. A mere turning to the right or left denotes dis- 
satisfaction, opposition, or aversion. If, at the same time, 
the head is bend backward or uplifted, it is characterized as 
a looking over the shoulder, a gesture of scorn or of impudent 


challenge. The mere sideward turning to and fro is denial; if 
this happens several times in quick, abrupt succession, to the 
right and left, it is shaking the head, and thus the denial or 
displeasure is emphasized or finds expression in impatience, 
dejection or displeasure. A quiet shaking of the head is a sign 
of. doubt upon some matter, or a certain sort of surprise. 
Shoving forward the head with an elevation of the chin isa 
sign of curiosity, and indicates listening; hence we find this 
movement in individuals who are caught listening. 


2. The Arms and Hands in General. 


Quintilian says of the use of the hands : 


“While the other limbs assist the speaker, the hands, I dare affirm, speak 
themselves. For do we not demand, promise, call, dismiss, threaten, en- 
treat, abhor, fear, ask, deny with them? Do we not indicate joy, sadness, 
doubt, acknowledgement, remorse, measure, multiude, number and time 
witth them? Do they not arouse courage? Do they not mourn,repel, con- 
sen? Do they not express admiration and shame? This is the language 
which, in the great diversity of tongues among all races and peoples, I 
have in common with all men.”’ 

If Quintilian, who wrote only for orators, speaks thus of the 
hand, of what importance must it be in the representation of 
the whole man! 

Some animals have horns; others have hoofs, teeth, claws, 
talons, spurs and beaks; man has nothing of the sort; he is 
placed weak and defenseless in the world. But the hand, 
aside from its practical use, gives him compensation for all 
this. ) 

It is impossible to give, it would be absurd to attempt to 
give all the movements of which the head and arm are capa- 
ble. In accordance with the purpose of our book we present 
only fundamental rules. 

The arms may hang quietly at the side, but in this posture 
they express no mental emotion. A crossing of the arms over 
the breast indicates investigation; a crossing of them behind 
the back indicates attention merely. In the former case the 
body bends forward; in the latter, backward. In acting, the 
hand is the all-important member. It stands in the same con- 
trolling relation to the upper and lower arm that the eye or 
mouth has to other parts of the face. 

The hand is important to the actor not only on account of 
its general movements, but also from the fact that the fingers 
enable it to open or close with various degrees of force. 

Thus, a-hand slightly closed denotes mildness; while in the 
semblance of defiance or contempt, the closed fist and the inner 
side of the arm are turned toward the one threatened. Real 
rage turns the inner side of the arm and the clinched fist 
toward him. 

Furthermore, the fingers of the hand and 
their movements are of great import in acting. 
The thumb must be called the clinching finger, 
since it gives its character of defiance to the 
clinched hand. It is at the same time the 
most technical finger among the five, and the 
strongest. It also serves for mental expres- 
sion, as, for instance, (Fig. LVIL.) in the scorn’ 


Fie. LVII. evident of what is past or not present. The 
finger next the thumb is aptly called the index, or demonstra- 
tive finger. It'pointsalwaysin | 2 ee 
a noble way, and contempt is “7m .>% ae 
foreign to it. Its office is pure > cpt 
demonstration; itserves as an Fie. LVIUL 


expression of the reason rather 
than. the sensibilities. 
pointed out by it. (Fig. LVIII.) 

Next to the index finger stands the third, the so-called middle 
finger, the longest. In acting, it should be called the wishing 


Place, things, time and persons, are 
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We observe how greedy for an object really at hand is 

(Fig. LIX.) The finger 

next to this is called the fourth. It might be 

sy named the feeling and testing finger. If one 

Pe would scratch the chin or rub the eyes ‘gently, 

Z he uses this finger. Those born blind teach 

themselves at first only by feeling with the 

index finger. The last finger is called the 

fifth or little finger. The actor might call it 

Fie. LIX, the belittling finger, for it expresses belittle- 

ment in a noble or ironic sense. One need only recall how 

naturally he touches the tip of the little finger with the thumb 
to indicate the /7///e. 

In works on German art dating from the middle ages, we sel- 
dom see a hand in true, noble repose. The medizval Ger- 
mans, for the most part, delineated the hand with its fingers 
lying close together, indicative of effort ; or they gave the hand 
a genuine expression. In the statues of ancient Greece, on the 
contrary, the repose of the hand is masterly. The fingers are 
bent, but not obtrusively, the 
index finger least of all. 
Hence on to the little finger 
the curvature increases as if 
to show the capability of the 


finger. 
he who points to it with this finger. 


Fie. LX. 
hand in demonstration. (Fig. LX.) The fingers are not pressed 


together, they are separated, but not so much that the sepa- 
ration seems forced. 


3. Main Principles of the Position of the Hand in Acting. 


This portion of our work is founded upon Ling’s book, 
adapted by Rothstein. He divides the various positions of the 
hand into the following groups: 

(2) Hand flat and horizontal with inner palm upward, with 
under arm held up, or the whole arm extended or held forward, 
indicates offering, explanation, salutation. In grasping hands 
in salutation, naturally the hand of him who salutes is offered, 
while that of the other only grasps it, and therefore takes the 
inverted position. 

(3) Hand flat and horizontal with inner palm downward is the 
gesture of protection, guardianship, blessing, confirmation, of 
irrevocable decision and conclusion; also the gesture com- 
manding repose and silence. Alternating with (a) it indicates 
gazing around, contemplation. 

(c) Hand vertical with inner palm reversed, lower arm drawn 
forward, the whole arm more or less elevated, is a sympathetic 
gesture, for beckoning, for presentation, for well-meant or earn- 
est meaning, for reproach, etc.; alsoa gesture of contemplative 
thought, intuition, etc. 

(¢d) Hand vertical with inner palm forward, with under arm 
raised or fully extended is antipathetic, evasive, repellent, ex- 
pressive of abhorrence, fear, horror; with the arm raised high, 
the utmost horror. 

(e) Hand with thumbs downward and inner palms outward ; 
with arm more or less extended, or united with a side move- 
ment of the same is repellent, setting aside, displacing, casting 
out, not wishing to know of something ; it is also the gesture of 
contempt, etc. . 

(/) Hand with thumb upward and inner palm inward ; lower 
arm still raised forward, with elbows against the body, or the 
whole arm extending more or less, is separating, sundering, 
discriminating, rending. , 

These six main positions of the hand are taken with one hand 
or with both together. In the first case the other hand remains 
passive, or makes a complementary gesture, but in other cases 
both hands unite by 

(g) Laying the inner palms together with the hands horizon- 

tal and usually one crossed over the other, ‘rarely with a quiet 
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bearing, but with constant beating of the upper against the 
lower hand ; commanding repose or silence, but used, also, for 
the liveliest clapping in applause; or both hands with their 
length line horizontal, their cross line vertical, and thumbs up- 
ward wedge-shaped as if to separate something, a position of 
the hand quite habitual with preachers and schoolmasters. 
Joined with clapping this is a gesture of real or malicious joy ; 
or both hands vertical, and usually on a level with the breast, 
for persistent entreaty as well as for prayer, in which case the 
fingers lie tensely one against the other, or are entwined. 

(h) The hands folded crosswise, inner palm upon inner palm, 
but with locked thumbs and fingers, denotes a humble, reverent 
bearing sometimes used in prayer. 

(i) Laying of the back of one hand upon the palm of the other, 
or both inner palms turned upward, both hands somewhat bent, 
the arms pendent, either before or behind or both inner palms 
downward, and the arm hanging stiffly in front, denotes pas- 
siveness, comfort, etc. In certain sorts of admiration, also in 
involuntary admiration, the arms are elevated and brought for- 
ward. This manner of holding the hands also expresses a 
feeble degree of despair, and the whole gesture is something 
like that of wringing the hands. 

(j) Folding the hands with the fingers interlaced, if the fin- 
gers only twine loosely—this manner of holding the hands with 
the arms at the same time hanging laxly, indicates nothing 
more than repose or comfort, otherwise a self-contained nature, 
introspection, devotion, and similar mental moods, the deeper 
and more ardent the latter, so much the nearer do the inner 
palms approach; they even unite in an intense pressure, in 
which case both folded hands are carried to the breast, and 
more or less pressed against it. Besides, this folding of the 
hands serves for a gesture of earnest entreaty. 

(4) Wringing the hands is a gesture difficult to describe, be- 
cause it is movable and changeable so far as the hands are con- 
cerned. The hands certainly remain in contact, still not in a 
decided grasp. The fingers meantime are now closed, now 
folded, the arms in restless movement, now bent, now extended, 
now raised, now lowered, etc. This gesture naturally occurs 
only in very deep and powerful excitement, in the most profound 


agony and despair. 
. [ Zo be continued.] 
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ROOT’S CATECHISM OF VOICE-CULTURE. 


A Prain Sratement By Means oF QuESTIONS AND ANSWERS OF ALL 
FunNDAMENTAL TRUTHS INVOLVED IN THE SCIENCE OF 
Voice-CULTURE AND THE ART OF SINGING. 


By FREDERIC W. ROOT, 


Author of “ Root’s New Course in Voice-Culture and Singing for the Female Voice.”’ 


IV. 

200. Contraction at the larynx necessary to tone-production is 
likely through sympathetic muscular action to influence 
the sound-tube above it in what way? Azs.—Toward 
contraction. 

What other physical fact gives the throat a tendency to 
contract? Ans.—That in its functional acts, such as 
coughing and swallowing, it habitually contracts more 
than it expands. 

A throaty tone shows contraction of what part of the 
sound-tube? Azs.—The lowest, just at the opening of 
the larynx. 

A guttural tone shows contraction where? Ans.—A little 
higher in the pharynx. 

A nasal tone is according to what contraction? Ans.—The 
lowering of the soft-palate. 


201, 


202. 


203. 
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A muffled tone involves contraction where? Azs.—In the 
front of the mouth. 

Tones that are harsh, thin and metallic point to what? 
Ans.—Contraction of the entire tube. 

Should the general action of the sound-tube tend toward 
contraction or toward distention? Azs.—Toward dis- 
tention. 

What bodily action is the best visible exponent of good 
voice-culture? Amns.—A well-rounded opening of the 
throat during tone-production. 

How do the results of muscular action in placing or res- 
onating compare with each other? Ams.—They are 
opposites. 

What do we call the position caused by contraction at the 
larynx combined with distention of pharynx and 
mouth? Azs.—The vocal contraposition. 

What is the highest achievementin thisdepartment? Avs. 
—To cause the isthmus of the fauces to dilate gradually 
during loud singing of an ascending scale. 

Is contraposition apparent during consonant utterance? 
Ans. —It is not. 

What is the difference between the muscular action of the 
larynx and that of the sound-tube during rapid enun- 
ciation? Ams.—One is firm and steady; the other is 
light, intermittent, irregular. 

What necessity is thus indicated? Azs.—The necessity 
of independence in the action of the two depart- 
ments. 

Lack of independence between lower and upper throat is 
shown externally by what three muscular actions? 
Ans.—A hardening under the chin during vocalization ; 
a standing out of the cords of the neck, or a sinking of 
the large muscles at the sides of the neck. 

Independence between these vocal organs should result 
in what controlof the larynx? Ams.—The larynx must 
move freely up and down in the throat during singing, 
and must remain higher or lower according to the will 
of the singer. 

For what is it right to hold the larynx lower? Ams,—For 
the sombre timbre and a vowel like oo. 

For what is it right to hold the larynx higher? Azs.—For 
the clear timbre and a vowel like e. 

For what must the larynx move upward during atone? 
Ans.—For a change from sombre to clear timbre and 
for certain diphthongal changes in a vowel, as in 7. 

For what must it move downward during a tone? Ans.— 
For achange from clear to sombre timbres, for certain 
diphthongs and for subvocal consonants like J. 

For what should the larynx move rapidly up and down? 
Ans.—For certain kinds of agile execution, the trill, for 
example. 

What external prominence marks the position of the 
larynx in the throat? Ams.—The Adam’s apple. 

Is this observable by sight in women’s throats? Ams.— 
Very rarely. 

How, then, may the motions of the larynx be ascer- 
tained? Ans.—By feeling of the larynx with the finger. 

What are the two parts of the larynx, one or both of which 
may be felt? Ans.—The Adam’s apple and the carti- 
lage about a half inch lower. 

How else may one tell what are the motions of the larynx 
during tone-production? Azs.—By differences in the 
sound of the tone. 

Do these motions of the larynx have to be considered in 
relation to pitch? Ams.—They do not. 

What is an external sign of the resonating effort? Ans.— 
A slight depression in the front of the throat just below 
the larynx. 

May resonating be correct without this? Ams.—It may 
in some instances. 


Is the utterance of the speaking-voice more an expression. 


of thought or of emotion? Ams.—Of thought. 
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. Which expression is more the province of the singing- 
voice? Ans.—Expression of emotion. 

What is the natural difference between the utterances of 
fact and ofsentiment? Azs.—One is short and pointed, 
and the other more sustained. 


. Upon what part of the vocal apparatus does the sustaining 
of voice principally depend? Ams.—Upon the part 
which manages the breath. 


. Does the sustaining of phrases in singing depend more 
upon the amount of breath taken or upon the way the 
breath is managed? Ams.—Upon the way the breath is 
managed. 


. Is it necessary to take as much breath as possiblein order 
to fully sustain a phrase? Ans.—Very seldom. 

. Which part of the lung-cavity is bony and comparatively 
rigid? Ans.—The upper part. 

. How does the lower part compare in this respect? Avs. 
—It is more flexible and manageable. 


. What three factors contribute to the management of the 


lower part of the lung-cavity? Azs.—The lower ribs, 
the diaphragm and the abdomen. 


At what place should one exert the inspiratory effort to 
make sure of using the diaphragm? Ams.—At the lowest 
part of the lung-cavity. 

How much breath can the diaphragm take, acting alone? 
Ans.—Very little. 


In what common actions would the diaphragm alone be 
used? Azs.—In a sob, or in ashort, low whistle, as of 
surprise. 


Where upon the body may the effort of the diaphragm be 
easily observed? Amns.—At the waist in front. 

What common action reveals its effort most plainly? Azs. 
—A cough. 

What is the office of the abdomen in breathing? Ans.— 
Simply to assist in regulating the operation of the dia- 
phragm. 

For the average phrase in singing what codperate with 
the diaphragm in taking and expelling breath? Ans.— 
The lower ribs. ; 

Where upon the body may the action of thest ribs be ob- 
served? Ams.—At the sides toward the back. 


What other motion indicates the action of these ribs? 
Ans.—-A very slight outward and inward motion of the 
spine above the small of the back. 

Besides expanding at the waist, sides and back, what 
other act may contribute toinhalation? Ans,—Raising 
the chest in front. 

For inhalation, where should the air find entrance? Ans: 
—Simultaneously through the mouth, with the lips 
slightly parted, and the nostrils. ; 

Why should the breath for singing not be taken through 
the nostrils alone? Azs.—Because for ordinary phrasing 
it cannot be taking quickly enough. 

. Why should it not be taken through the mouth alone? 

Ans.—Because it dries and at length inflames the 

throat. 


252. Which one of the breathing-factors should always be em- 


ployed in singing? Ams.—The diaphragm. 


ERRATA.-—In the March instalment of this article, in question 147 the ans- 


wer shouldread: <« Soprano, from b to ab ;”’ contralto, from gto £; tenor, 
from c to f; bass, from F to d;”’ in question 155 the answer should read: 
‘«It is f for the thick, c# for the thin,” etc.; in question 157 the answer 
should read: ‘‘From d to f;”’ in question 158 the answer should read : 
Two notes, c and c# 3? in Guestion 166 the answer should read: ‘*On 
hand above d,”’ ‘etc.; question 177 should read: ‘Cultivated tenor 
voices at a or bb,” etc.; question 183 should read: ‘Illustrate, taking 


the f of a tenor voice,’’ and the answer should read; ‘‘The pitch f,” ete, 
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THEATRICAL DANCING AND PANTOMIME. 
By STEWART D. HEADLAM. 


Or THE Eeeaes OF STEPS. 
OUNG artists should follow the example of Dupré in order 
to hasten their progress in the combination of steps. 
That celebrated dancer used to dance extempore to familiar 
airs; by which means he rendered his imagination more 
creative in the forming off-hand of steps and enchainements, and 
accustomed his ear to catch the measure and rhythm of the 
music with greater rapidity. This exercise would prove ex- 
tremely useful for developing the genius of a youthful dancer. 
Her first attempt might be incorrect, sometimes even ungraceful, 
but when she has once laid the foundation of the step, if 1 may 
use the term, she can afterward correct and make all the changes 
suitable to its perfection. I have practiced this extemporizing, 
: and produced some things 
that were tolerable. I have 
by this exercise been en- 
abled to compose with 
facility a variety of steps 
which 1+ had to execute 
in public, and particularly 
when I allowed myself a 
little time to perfect their 
combination. M. Gardel, 
speaking of dancers, men- 
tioned, with approbation, 
this practice of Dupré, who, 
at the same time that he was 
making himself an excellent 
dancer, gave full scope to 
genius. I made my first 
essay under the eye of my 
father. Whilst he extempo- 
rized on the pianoforte, I en- 
deavored to follow his mu- 
) sical intentions, and to form 
Fic. XXV. pas de deux, de trois, which I 
afterward performed in the operas ‘GRapwadi, Achille,” 
and ‘‘ Debutade.” 
First Exercise: Temps; the Lesson ; Gatt; Elementary Posthons. 

In the first position the legs are quite straight, the heels 
close to each other, the feet turned completely out ina straight 
line, Fig. II. 

In the second position the legs are more apart, but only by 
the length of the foot, Fig. 1V. 

In the third position the feet half cross each other and are 
together, Fig. VI. 

The fourth position is very similar to the third, with this 
difference, that the feet half cross each other without touching, 
Fig. VIL. 

In the fifth position the feet cross each other entirely, 
Fig. VILL. 

In all these positions the knees must be bent without raising 
the heels in the least from the ground; but to give flexibility 
and strength to the instep the position should be often practiced 
on the toes, Figs. V. and 1X. 

Battements. 

A batlement consists of the movement of one leg in the air, 
whilst the other supports the body. They are of three kinds, 
viz. : grands batlements, petits batlements, and datlements on the instep. 

Grand battlements are done by detaching one leg from the other 
and raising it to the height of the hip, extending it to the utmost. 
Fig. XI. shows the manner in which a beginner must hold 


himself. . After the performance of the da/fement, the leg falls 
again into the fifth position. The leg may be crossed either 
behind or before. Grands battements enable a dancer to turn 
her legs completely outward, and to give much facility to the 
motions of her thighs for the high evolutions and the execution 
of grands temps. Grands batiements are made both forward and 
backward. When they are done forward the leg must be in 
the positions shown in Figs. XIII and XIV.; when backward, 
its position must be that of Fig. XV. , 

Penis baitements are performed in the same way, but instead 
of raising the leg into the air, you only detach it a little from 
the other leg, without letting your toes leave the ground. 
These da/lements make the legs very lithsome, because the pupil 
is obliged to make these movements very quickly. 

In petits batiements on the instep, it is the hip and knee that 
prepare and form these movements ; the hip guides the thigh 
in its openings, and the knee by its flexion performs the da//e- 
ments, making the lower part of the leg cross either before or 
behind the other leg, which rests on the ground. Suppose that 
you are standing on your left foot, with your right leg in the 
second position, and the right foot just touching the ground at 
the toe; cross before the left, by bending your knee and open- 
ing again sideways, then bend the knee again, crossing your 
foot behind, opening also sideways; and so continue to do 
several of these datfemenis one after another. Gradually increase 
in quickness, till you can perform them so rapidly that the eye 
cannot count them. These da/ements havea very pretty effect, and 
give much brilliancy to the motions of the legs. They should 
also be practiced a great deal with both legs resting on the toes. 


Ronds de Jambes. 


To begin your rond de jambe from the outside, take the same 
position as that in which you commence your peti/s.batiements. 
Suppose it is the left leg 
that stands on the ground 
whilst the right in the sec- 
ond position is prepared 
for the movement; make 
it describe a semi-circle 
backward, which brings 
your legs to the first po- 
sition, and then continue 
on the sweep till it com- 
pletes the whole circle, 
ending at the place from 
whence it started. This 
is what we _ technically 
term rond de jambe. 

The rond de jambe from 
the inside is begun in the 
same position, but the 
right leg, instead of com- 
mencing the circle back- 
ward, must do so forward. 
After the pupil has prac- 
ticed the ronds de jambe on the ground, she should exercise her- 
self in performing them in the air, keeping the leg that supports 
her body on the toes. 

The pupil in her first exercises ought to rest her hand on 
something that she may keep herself upright, and exercise 
each leg alternately. When she has acquired some facility in 
this, let her practice without holding; this gives her upright- 
ness and equilibrium, essential qualities in a good dancer. She 
will thereby gain strength and the means of executing with ease 
every kind of step. She must repeat this practice daily to gain 
proficiency ; for were she gifted with the rarest talent she could 
never become perfect but by incessant application and study. 


Fie. XXVII. 


96 
The Temps. 
Temps is the general name given to any movement of the leg. 
The Pas. 


The fas denotes the different ways of placing the legs in 
walking or in leaping, either in a straight line or in a circle. 
The name fas is generally given to a 
combination of steps arranged to some 
musical air; thus we say such an one 
made a beautiful pas on such a chaccone 
or on such a gigue, Pas are often com- 
bined for the performance of two or 
more persons; fas de deux, pas de trois, 
guatre, cing, etc. 


The Lesson. 

The combination of elementary ex- 
ercises and of the principal steps of 
dancing is what is usually termed the 
the lesson. 

The learner first exercises herself in 
bending her knees in all the positions, 
in the practice of grands and pelits batte- 
ments, the rond de jambe on the ground and 
in the air, the petits battements on the in- 
step, etc. Afterward come the /emps de 
courante simples et composes, the coupés a la 
premiere, ala seconde et composes, the ath- 
tudes, the grand rond de jambe, temps de 
chaccone, the grands fouetfés facing and 
revolving. the guart de four, the pas de 


Fig. XXXII. 
Bourrée and the various movements of different kinds of 


pirouettes. The lesson concludes by the practice of frrouettes, 
of femps tlerre-a-terre and temps de vigeur. 

But after the pupil is enabled to. perform all the exercises 
which the lesson comprehends, she does not yet attain the 
end which she in the 
beginning hoped to 
reach... To become a 
finished dancer she 
must divest herself of 
any schoolgirl appear- 
ance, and by her bold- 
ness and ease of execu- 
tion show that she is 
mistress of her art. Let 
her whole attention be 
directed to delighting 
her beholders by the 
elegance of her posi- 
tions, the gracefulness 
of her movements, the 
expressive animation of 
her features, and by a 
pleasing abandon which 
ought to accompany 
every kind of dancing. 
These qualities consti- 
tute a really perfect 
dancer, and with them 
she is certain of en- 
rapturing all who be- 
hold her. 


Fic. XXXVII. 


Gait. 
A graceful manner of walking on the stage is of much 
importance to a dancer, although many artists neglectit, both in 
moments of repose and in presenting themselves to the public 
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for the execution of a fas. This is a serious defect, as it 
offends the eye and deprives the performance of its pleasing 
illusion. 

Ina good walk lies one of the first qualities of a good 
dancer—a graceful carriage. Let your legs be well extended 
in their movements or steps, and your thighs turned perfectly 
out; all the lower parts of your legs will then be turned in the 
same manner. Your steps should be no longer than the length 
of one of your feet. Avoid stiffness in your movements, 
which must be neither too slow nor too quick, as both ex- 
tremes are equally unpleasing. Do not separate your legs 
from each other sideways. Carry your head upright and your 
waist steadily, by which means your body is kept in an 
elegant position. Let your chest project a little, keep your 
shoulders back, and let your arms fall naturally on each side. 


[ Zo be continued. 
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THE GREEK PHILOSOPHY. OF (DRESse 


Irs Rertation To HEALTH, Voice anp Manner. 


By ANNIE HAYDN WEBSTER. 


Te 
ip my first article I endeavored to present those underlying 
principles that should govern the style of dress adopted in 
any country or climate. I set forth the evil effects of the pres- 
ent fashions in dress upon health, voice and manner, That 
this style of dress adopted by the majority of women at the 
present day is incompatible with health, a perfectly developed 
voice, and graceful manner I firmly assert. And when I re- 
peatedly state that this is the case, one asks at once, ‘‘ What, 
then, shall we wear?” To this question numerous answers 
may be given. I might, leaving out of the question the con- 
sideration so important to every woman, state that any dress 
that was perfectly comfortable would permit that freedom of 
soul and body upon which all true culture depends. But I will 
not make the statement so broad, as many women might be 
led to think that I had not considered that question which 
really is of great importance: ‘‘ How shall we combine com- 
fort with gracefulness in the style of dress adopted?” Upon 
this point I would lay great stress, for it is the duty of every 
woman to see that her dress becomes her and renders her at- 
tractive in the best sense of the word, ; 
There is a certain expression of the soul that meets us when 
we look at a person. That this expression should be in per- 
fect accord with the expression of the voice was a point of 
great importance with the Greeks. That oneness of expression 
of all the agents of the soul was the underlying principle which 
rendered them so attractive. Now, since vain lovers of fashion 
can so easily persuade themselves that they are comfortable 
when they are far from it, let us put aside all narrow and selfish 
views and reason philosophically. I prefer to reason accord- 
ing to the Greek philosophy, for they were followers of nature’s 
laws more nearly than any other nation of which we know. 
Let us consider the young woman who is already convinced, | 
perhaps against her will, that corsets are positively impedi- 
ments to free respiration, a well-modulated voice, and grace- 
ful motions of the body. One question she will invariably ask 
before she will agree to abandon the chains of slavery: ‘‘ What 
shall I substitute?” It is the all-important question to settle, 
for here I would make the first change in fashion. To her 
query I would reply: Substitute strong muscles; do not sub- 
stitute a lesser evil fora greater by wearing corded or boned 
waists. That were as unreasonable as would be the argu- 
ments of a cripple just abandoning the stiff, ugly crutches to 
refuse to go alone perhaps with difficulty at first, because he 
did not feel as strong as he did before he became a cripple. 
He might as reasonably require a willow wand upon which to 
lean for the remainderof his days because he had carelessly 
weakened his limbs by a fall. The woman, young or old, is 
a cripple while she feels a real necessity for anything to keep 
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her erect other than nature has given her. Nature demands no 
superficial skeleton of bones, cords and muscles, but only the 
proper use of those that are the ready possession of every 
human being. 

I cannot think that the practical Greeks, erect and finely 
proportioned, would have failed to find it out if there were such 
great value in whalebones; and yet we do not read that they 
constituted a part of their wardrobe. So much for the corset 
question, a very grievous one.to settle with those who are de- 
termined to wear them. But here musta radical dress reform 
begin. Wear additional undergarments for warmth if you 
need to; but remember, the whalebones do not keep you warm. 
I would advise two thin underwaists rather than one thick one, 
for this plan is according to philosophical principles. 

Next let us consider what the dress shall be. I will admit 
the truth of your statement, young woman, when you tell me 
that your close-fitting basque will wrinkle without bones. 
The only solution of the problem will be a change in the style 
of dress; and if you can see the leading actresses when attired 
in Grecian gowns and admire them, as you do, far more than 
when attired in close-fitting gowns, is there not some argument 
in that which will lead you to see that you admire these pub- 
lic representatives of the Grecian artistic style of dress because 
they really combine comfort with gracefulness? Why should 
that which is artistic, simple and inexpensive be so avoided? 

The careful consideration of these points has led me to 
adopt the Grecian dress for street and house; and while, of 
course, it is necessary to wear additional underwaists if we 
would adapt the style of dress to our cold climate, while the 
length and arrangement of skirt for a Grecian style of street 
dress must be considered, we can easily arrange those matters 
with our dressmakers, when they once understand they are to 
serve us according to the principles of comfort and graceful- 
ness. There is no necessity for close gowns. They are not 
graceful, nor can those who wear them appear or feel at ease. 
The material and style must be of a fitting quality to secure 
warmth and pleasing effects, but it is easy to secure both of 
these results. One need only to make up her mind that she 
will adopt the most fitting dress for all the conveniences of 
life, and the greatest difficulty will be removed. 

I am delighted that so many are adopting more comfortable 
gowns, but the radical reform in dress has not yet appeared. 
It means many changes, and a few that are hard to secure 
because of the false ideas of delicacy and taste, which now 
control women. I only wish that they could be persuaded to 
listen to the demands of their higher natures, for if they could 
see themselves as they really are, philosophically viewed, 
they would little wonder at the innumerable ails and languid 
feelings that chain them down. If they would suspend from 
strong, well-proportioned shoulders those garments that 
now obstruct free muscular activity, chest-expansion, and cir- 
culation, then would breathing become a pleasure and nota 
burden; then might we expect to see vivacious, energetic 
women where now we see languid apologies for such types. 

When the graceful Greek dress, with a few necessary chang- 
es, is adopted for all time, when the shoulders relieve the 
waist-muscles of the undue pressure and weight that present 
fashions inflict upon them, when a finely developed chest has 
an opportunity to expand with ease, we may expect to listen to 
prima donnas that will far outshine those that have been 
awarded those titles. Then may we expect to hear what the 
Greeks argued was one of the first requisites in the home and 
in society—a melodious speaking-voice, without gasping be- 
tween the sentences, such a voice as makes us stand and won- 
der when we hear it, as we do occasionallyin America, When 
this happy time comes, I seem to see our noble-minded phy- 
sicians gladly joining Apollo for want of practice in other di- 
rections, and administering a more inspiring medicine; for men- 
tal ills, consumption, dyspepsia, and sluggish circulation seem 
to be diminishing in those, I hope, not far distant days, and 
all join together with the poet Armstrong in: 

«‘Music exalts each joy, allays each grief, 
Expels diseases, softens every pain; 


And hence the voice of ancient days adored 
One god of-physic, melody and song.”’ 


[THE END. ] 


VOCAL CULTURE COMPULSORY IN SCHOOLS. 


By Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


OR centuries voice-culture -has been recognized as a science, and 
teachers of renown have contributed methods and given rules for the 
cultivation of the voice. But notwithstanding the many methods, the scien- 
tific art of tone-production is known to very few instructors, for few students 
succeed, and many fine voices are injuredforever. This injurious teaching 
is often the fault of musicians, who, because they are able of accompanying a 
song, flatter themselves that they are also capable of vocal teaching. Pupils 
are led to believe that because they have voice they can sing at once, and 
earn money in church choir or concerthall, and there are not unfrequentin- 
stances where favoritism gives opportunities. But favoritism of this kind is 
detrimental to the singer, who cannot seep such a position, as congregations 
very soon weary of even a good voice when uneducated, and the good voice 
will soon tire and become a bad one without a knowledge of the correct use 
of the delicate vocal organs. , 

The competent teacher will lose a pupil rather than prematurely comply 
with the wish of relatives for the pupil to be taught songs. It is just as ab- 
surd to expect a pupil to sing artistically without a proper course of training 
as to expect a person to whom a violin has been given to play upon it with- 
out practice, or for a boy to imagine, because he has legs and arms, he may 
instantly become a diver and discover submarine mysteries before learning 
how to swim. 

A radical cure for this fraudulent and incomplete private teaching, with its 
dire consequences, could be effected if educational trustees would make 
singing a branch of serious study, and the selecting of their vocal teachers 
as scrupulous a matter as that of instructors in other educational branches. 
If the aspirant for vocal professorship were obliged to undergo a severe ex- 
amination, and before permanent election serve (provvisorio) a trial year, to 
show capacity for teaching by results, proficient teachers could be secured. 
With such vocal teachers in normal schools, colleges and universities, that 
precious instrument, the voice, would be correctly guided, and the mind 
and body developed through health-giving vocal practice. 

Singing is one of the most important educators. It develops health and 
strength, and leads to a refined taste for music, and by its soothing influence 
may cure afflictions where medical powers fail. This, as well as the per- 
sonal advantages connected with singing, illustrates the tradition that, in 
1040 B. C., David inherited Saul’s kingdom for soothing his nerves by the 
beautiful singing of psalms. 

For the physician a course of vocal study is most necessary, because bod- 
ily ills caused by bad singing may be eradicated by a correct diagnosis, and 
cures effected by correct breathing in less time than by drugs. Again, the 
physician, if a singer, will at once recognize when his patients’ sore throats 
are caused by improper use of the vocal organs, and advise a cessation of 
injurious lessons. Such a physician will also know from his own experience 
that it is wrong to teach by anatomical descriptions of the throat, and to at- 
tempt to discern which cartilage and membrane moves and acts for such and 
such a tone. 

Teaching by laryngoscope is a most absurd idea and can never be suc- 
cessful. It is possible to see how the vocal bands join in the low tones of a 
basso; and a soprano may reach F upon the staff in a squeal, but never ina 
well-produced song-note of sentiment or of dramatic expression. The 
soft-palate and the uvula, in their endeavor to make soulful tones, are hin- 
dered in their action by the little mirror held in the mouth over the larynx » 
to reflect the vocal cords. The renowned vocal teacher, Emanuel Garcia, 
Sr., made himself famous by the invention of the laryngoscope for the med- 
ical profession, but it never was applicable to vocal instruction. This hobby 
of ‘the present day, teaching with anatomical terms, which many who pose 
as teachers employ to secure recognition, is dangerous for ‘‘bel canto,” but 
still more dangerous for the vocal apparatus itself, as, involuntarily, pressure 
and strain of the vocal organs follow. When the membranes and cartilages 
of the throat are irritated by pressure and contortions (bringing forth only 
husky or thickened tones), inflammation and granulation will set in, and, 
sooner or later, ruin the voice entirely. 

Knowing how misleading ‘‘a little earning” is, this paper is not a treat- 
ise on vocal culture in the sense of the skill of singing, but is solely to en- 
lighten trustees appointed for vocal examinations by offering hints upon the 
natural production of tone without effort of the throat. The voice resembles 
an zeolian harp, the cords of which, merely touched by air, give phonation 
to the adjusted accord. The organ, an instrument of complicated construc- 
tion, but on the same principle (phonation by a mere touch of air), offers 
even a better illustration. When the air-channel of the organ opens, one 
hears (best observed in the low pedal) pulses or puffs,, which gather into vi- 
brations ; these, quickened by reinforcement of air-waves overtaking each 
other, flow out in determined tones of high or low pitch, according to the 
number of vibrations in a second. 5; 

The same principle applies to phonation of the human voice. When the 
tone is conceived in the brain, the auditory nerve brings the message at 
once to the vocal apparatus, where the pneumo-gastric nerve (without which 
we could not sing), acting upon this apparatus causes the vocal cords to 
emit in sound, through the passing breath, the tone thought. Therefore, the 
vocal apparatus, with its miraculously quick actions commandedentirely by 
the mind, does not need such ill treatment as contortions and pressure. 

The analysis of the human voice is expressed in three words : Tone-colorea 
breath. Therefore, quick and abundant inhalation, with economical expendi- 
ture in exhalation, is most important; for without well-controlled breath, perfect 
tone cannot be created, nora musical phrase finished with comfort and ease. 
Italian masters of the olden time were justified in calling their singing-schools 
«¢gchools for breathing.’ The chief factor in developing and strengthening 
the delicate lungs of a child as well as the youth’s organism, is correct 
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breathing while singing. It expands the chest several inches, and is, there- 
fore, of benefit in walking, riding, dancing, climbing and speaking. 

Clavicular breathing (raising the shoulders) is wrong; although a greater 
quantity of aircan be taken in, the weight of the shoulders presses it out 
again at the very first note. To ‘draw’’ a breath when singing is also 
wrong, because it is too slow in action and too audible. Whatshould be 
done is this : After gentle relaxation downward of the diaphragm, the floating 
ribs are brought out by muscular effort; at thesame time the sternum (chest- 
bone) is raised (without moving the shoulders), thus forming a vacuum, and, 
as ‘* Nature abhors a vacuum,” we have only to open the vocal cords and 
the air quietly enters, filling all the empty cells of the lungs without noise 
or confusion. 

Abdominal breathing is so called because decided sensations are felt in 
the abdomen as the diaphragm is re/axed (not pressed) downward, in order 
that all the cells of the lungs may be inflated to their fullest capacity ; and 
the fresh oxygen coming in contact with the white blood corpuscles, changes 
them, by its boiling and burning effect, into red corpuscles, and increases 
the strength of the body by giving better circulation to the blood. 

The sounding-board of the human voice is in the hard substance or bony 
part of the face. Hence, when the vibrations rise to its centre, the nasal 
bridge (or acoustic chamber), they awaken in the other connected bones, 
the malor, vomer athnoid, turbinated and, finally, in the teeth, vibrations of 
different sounds (overtones); and these, in conjunction with the original tone 
from the vocal cords in the larynx, form altogether a kind of accord, and 
give to the voice prismatic color, fulness and warmth. But when the vibra- 
tions, by efforts made in the throat, fail to rise to this acoustic chamber, the 
tones remain cold and hard, incapable of reflectingsentiment. A dry sponge 
cannot readily take in water, so a hard tone cannot receive or express 
feeling. 

The French saying, ‘‘chanter de la masque,”’ is not sufficiently clear. The 
original vibrations, enriched by their satellite vibrations, the overtones 
(aliquot tones) produce a crystal-like tone, which, coming outside the mouth 
in its involucro, the vowe/, forms a roundand perfect tone. Of this involu- 
cro of the vowel, no better illustration can be given than to compare it toa 
soap-bubble, which stands ou/side of the straw wherethe soap substance, 
expanded by rotation of the inside air, entirely covers the ¢oveZess breath. 
In singing, the vowel like the soap substance, expands over the breath, 
charged with tone, and the more the vowel prevails, the better the voice, 
which, like the bubble, must stand ov/side of the mouth. 

The vowels, which may be defined as the colors of the voice, are formed 
by the ditfferent actions of muscles in the cheek, the lips and the tongue in 
union wich the teeth, soft and hard-palate. These form the molds through 
which th independent and neutral voice passes, receiving the impression of 
the vowe to be represented. Vowels formed in the throat make the voice 
shrill, unsympathetic and hard, while an elastic, sweet, well placed and in- 
telligently thought tone, reflects the singer’s sentiment in the listener’s 
soul. 

For consonants, a quick articulation is of the greatest importance, as it 
prolongs and augments resonance of the vowel to its utmost in the dura- 
tion of a note, and gives carrying-power to the voice; at the same time 
favoring clear enunciation it makes not only Italian, but every language 
without exception easy to pronounce in singing. 

The sustaining power of the voice lies in the diaphragm. This powerful 
muscle controls skilful breathing; for after the lungs are filled with air the 
diaphragm, by its upward motion directing the breath, supplies more or less 
air to the vocal cords in proportion as power is needed in a musical phrase. 
The abdominal walls and digestive organs assist the diaphragm; therefore, 
the only real effort in correct singing is made in the abdomen. This is the 
reason good singers are healthy, for correct breathing strengthens their di- 
gestive organs as well as their lungs and throats. Itis evident that correct 
singing is such a healthful pursuit, that families in which lung troubles are 
hereditary should not overlook the benefits to be derived from vocal culture. 

By strengthening the vocal organs, soreness of throat will disappear, croup 
and diphtheria will be avoided. Therefore, sanitary benefit to the human body 
shouldalone be sufficientreason for makingsinging compulsory in all schools, 
The diet for singing is an individual consideration; what agrees with one’s 
health, is good for one’s voice. Regular sleep, regular eating, regular ex- 
ercise, with rational clothing for the temperature (without extra wraps for 
the throat, except after singing), areall that the student needs. Stimulants 
are not advisable for the vocalist, as they usually bring an affluence of blood 
to the throat. 

The abuse of voice by trailing a note over its value, in clinging to a tone 
over a pause for a quarter and often for a whole measure, is irrational, in- 
jurious and exhaustive to voice and lungs. Pauses must be considered as 
vacations (rests) for the lungs. Take these vacations as often as prescribed, 
thereby showing your respect for the composer, and at the same time giving 
beneficial rest to throat and lungs. 

A warning against practicing too long may not be out of place here. The 
enthusiastic studentshould havea clock at hand. Fifteen minutes’ practice 
at a time is sufficient. Then take halfan hour’s rest. With these intermis- 
sions one can practice all day. It is true that with the above described 
natural emissions of tone, the voice never tires; but the zerves, by close at- 
tention and intense interest, will tire, therefore it is of importance not to 
study too long at a time. 

: Evident as is the importance of vocal study for physical development, it 
is much more so for the soul, the mind, and the formation of character. 
When the taste for music is instilled into children, their free moments will 
be occupied in this direction, and they are less likely to care for common- 
place amusements of low character. Their minds are opened to loftier 
aspirations, their souls are made glad when, by the creative power of the 
voice, they have learned to give utterance to the music which the genius 
of composers has given to the world in their moments of inspiration, and in 
written notes expressed their joys, theirsorrows, and their griefs. 
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Singing, like every other art and science, is only an item in the universe. 
Every branch, leading through its own channel to the great union in THE 
ALL, requires severestudy before the profound mysteries will disclose them- 
selves to the adept. Inventors, electricians, geologists, mineralogists and 
astronomers are thrilled with delight at the results of their researches ; and 
feeling that there is more and infinitely more beyond, they cling to still 
loftier aspirations; but only those whose studies have been systematic and 
profound are capable of such flights of the soul. Why, then, should 
vocal art be excluded from ourschools? Whilescientists shorten their lives 
by over-application to their special branches, and gain the suggestive title 
of ‘*book-worm,” those who in the universities are taught the real skill of 
singing will not seclude themselves, but will give andreceive the comforts 
and pleasures of social intercourse, through which their good influence will 
be keenly felt in other lives, and their own prolonged by their mirthful so- 
ciability. 

Singing is not an invention. Its seed lay dormant in primeval man, and 
music owes to Christianity its progressive intellectual development. A pas- 
sage from Pliny, in the beginning of the 2d century, says of the early 
Christians: ‘*Even amid the greatest persecution, they will assemble on 
certain days before sunrise and sing alternately the praise of their God.” 

St. Ambrosius, Bishop of Milan (A. D. 374-397), has chosen and fixed four 
diatonic scales as a foundation for the music of hymns and psalms, which 
are called the ‘‘ Ambrosian Ecclesiastical Keys.’? Guido Monaco, of Arezzo, 
a Benedictine monk of the 11th century, to whom great merits in harmony 
are attributed, was a most successful vocal teacher, especially in sight sing- 
ing. He invented the hexachord, six tones of the scale, which he named 
after the first syllables of a Latin hymn in honor of St. John the Baptist, de- 
rived from King David’s prophesies : 

“Ut queant laxis, 
“© Resonare fibris, 
“Afra gestorum, 
“ Famuli tuorum, 
“* Solve polluti, 
“ Zabiil reatum, a 
“«Sancta Joannes.” 
This is called Guido’s solmization. 
The influence that music, and especially singing, has upon the mind, 


heart and soul, would lead to endless explanations and descriptions of facts, - 


all of which is comprised in quoting St. Augustine, the friend and disciple of 
St. Ambrosius. According to Ritter’s History of Music, St. Augustine, called 


the Great, who later himself became a composer of hymns, gives us an idea 


of the manner of singing in the Milan Church. He says: ‘* How I wept 
and was deeply moved by the hymns and songs of praise, as uttered by the 
voices of the sweetly singing congregation ; the voices flowed in at my ears, 


truth was instilled into my heart, and the affection of piety overflowed in _ 


sweet tears of joy.’’ This sufficiently demonstrates the effect good sing- 
ing has upon heart and soul; and vocal culture should be recommended 
not only for physical benefit, but also for its influence as a refiner of 
character. 

Let us, then, hope that all educational institutions will make a course of 
vocal culture compulsory, giving ample remuneration to their vocal pro- 
fessors, the chairs of whichshould be considered a great honor. To reaeh 
this honor musicians would study seriously, and in a short time the choice 
of competent vocal professors would cease to be difficult, while their disci- 
ples would be enabled to elevate the public by authorized private lessons. 
Progress in vocal art would then keep step with progress in other sciences ; 
voices would be discovered and singers made for that greatest of education- 
al refiners—the theatre. The fortunes paid to foreign artists for the operatic 
stage would be saved, and all nationalities could pride themselves upon 
possessing home talent in the art of singing, while the working classes could 
then afford toseek recreation in the elevating and educational advantages 
of a national opera. 

May these hints give rise to serious thought all the world over, not only 
in conservatories of music, but with directors and trustees of educational 
institutions, and especially with teachers themselves, that they may acquire 
and impart the technicalities which alone can master the difficulties of noble 
phrasing and artistic singing according to the laws of nature herein ex- 
pressed; then vocal culture will result in a blessing to humanity. 


NERO AS AN ORATOR. —Nero is, perhaps, best known by his celebrated per- 
formance on the lyre during the burning of his capital. M. Holleaux, who 
is making excavations in Beeotia for the French Government, has found a 
stone in the sanctuary of Apollo Ptoios which presents the Roman tyrant in 
another light. The stone has engraved upon it what M. Holleaux calls ‘‘a 
genuine speech of Nero’s ;”’ that is, one not composed for him, but uttered 
probably extempore when giving liberty to the Greeks. Nero believed that 
he was an ‘‘all-round”’ genius, able to compose, to make speeches, to act, 
and tosing. The discovery may prove that the tyrant was an artist in words, 
for, according to the excavator, the fragments of oratory found are couched 
in strong, sonorous, and emphatic Greek. 


A LerTer Home.—Oct. 10, 1890, Anno Dominey. They hev a tiptop lit- 
erery sosieety hereanasall tne leadin boys belong] jinedit. Ihad terspoute 
last Friday night so I red that poem, the one as ma tawt me tosay fore com- 
pany the winter our mawltese cat tumbled inter the well. They were im- 
polite an lafed when I was a speakin but they clapped like sixty when I got 
thro so I gess its a first rate peece after all. The tellers all hev ter speke an 
the gals hev ter reed oncta term. There's a perfesser who shows em how 
ter moshun an how ter pronownse the letters of the alfebetan how ter breethe 
jess's if we hadn’t breethedeversinse weed bin born. He tells us ter breethe 
with our stomec or diagramme (which are sinnonemus terms), Sometimes 
he puts sticks of wood in our mowthes ter hold em open, 

Your most duteefulle sun, SILAX BUMPKIN. 
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Recitation ana fdecfamation. 


l. 
THE MEXIC DRILL. 


By MATTIE HARDWICKE. 


URTAIN rises on 12 girls in Mexic costume, standing ina semi-circle, 
face front. To waltz music they form ina large circle. This is done 
by the end ones, leaders continuing in line of circle-till they meet at front 
ot stage. On last two notes of strain, every other girl right about faces, and 
all partners, the ones now facing, salute each other by a low courtesy. 
Here the “Montezuma Cotillon,”’ a beautiful Mexic figure, with Mexic 
music, found in WERNER’S VOICE MAGAZINE for December, 1886, is intro- 
duced. At its close, all continue marching, each one forward, forming a 
circle within a circle, until partners meet again at back of stage, where, on 
last note, a courtesy is given as before, and the moves of the Cotillon re- 
peated. When this is done, all-face one way, join hands, every other 
clasped hand raised, and march in circle during one strain. At end of this, 
change the direction of the circle; also raise the other clasped hands, drop- 
ping those first upheld. When second strain is ended, all hands are lowered 
and unclasped, and the marching is continued. The Labyrinth is here sug- 
gested, but instead they lead off by 3’s, 4’s, 3’s and 2’s—the last two just 
back of 4and 7. On last note all face audience and take position for 
Feather Moves, arms extended front, hands with palms toward each other. 

(az) The arms are waved to side, and back to position 4 times. 

(6) The arms are carried up and down to position 4 times. 

(c) aand é are alternated 4 times. : , 

(d) Same as a, only diagonally up to right shoulder (eyes following) 4 
times. 

(e) Same as a, only diagonally up to left shoulder (eyes following) 4 
times. ; 

(f) 6 and a are alternated 4 times. 

On last count the hands are folded at waist. During a short prelude ofa 
few notes from ‘‘La Golondrina,’”’?* to which the melody now changes, the 
hands are brought gracefully to the side ready for Whittier’s ‘‘Angels of 
Buena Vista,” in pantomime. The effect is much brightened if some one 
behind the scenes, with an expressive voice, recites the lines given as the 
corresponding postures are taken. 


THE ANGELS OF BUENA VISTA. 


By JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


,. (1) Speak and tell us, our Ximena, looking northward far away, 

‘ Oer the camp of the invaders, o’er the Mexican array, 
(2) Who is losing? who is winning? are they far or come they near? 
Look abroad, and tell us, sister, whither rolls the storm we hear. 


« Down the hills of Angostura (3) still the storm of battle rolls; 

(4) Blood is flowing, men are dying; (5) God have mercy on their souls ee 
(6) Who is losing? who is winning? ‘* Over hill and over plain, 

l see but the smoke of cannon, clouding through the mountain reeviage 


Holy Mother, keep our brothers ! Look, Ximena, look once more: 
« Still I see the fearful whirlwind rolling darkly as before, 
Bearing on, in strange confusion, friend and foeman, foot and horse, 


Like some wild and troubled torrent sweeping down its mountain 
course.”’ 


Look forth once more, Ximena! ‘‘Ah! the smoke has rolled away; 

And I see (7) the northern rifles gleaming down the ranks of gray. 

(8) Hark! that sudden blast of bugles! there (9) the troop of Minon 
wheels; 

There the (10) Northern horses thunder, with the cannon at their heels. 


Jesu, pity! (11) how it thickens! (12) now retreat (13) and now advance! 

Right against the blazing cannon shivers Puebla’s charging lance! 

(14) Down they go, the brave young riders; horse and foot together fall; 

Like a ploughshare in the fallow, through them ploughs the Northern 
bale? 


(15) Nearer comes the storm, and nearer, rolling fast and frightful on. 
Speak, Ximena, speak, and tell us who has lost and who has won. 

“© Alas! alas! I know not; friend and foe together fall; 

(16) O’er the dying rush the living; (17) pray, my sisters, for them all! 


(18) ‘*Lo! the wind the smoke is lifting; (19) Blessed Mother, save my 
brain. 

(20) Ican see the wounded crawling slowly out from heaps of slain; 

Now they stagger, blind and bleeding; now they fall, and strive to rise; 

(21) Hasten, sisters, haste and save them, (22) lest they die before our 
eyes! 


(23) ‘‘Oh, my heart’s love! oh, my dear one! (24) lay thy poor head on 
my knee; 

Dost thou know the lips that kiss thee ? (25) Canst thou hear me? Canst 
thou see? 

Oh, my husband, brave and gentle! oh, my Bernal, (26) look once more 

On the blessed cross before thee! (27) Mercy! mercy ! (28) all is o’er.” 


*This is a stirring Mexican air, and well adapted to the sentiment of the poem. 


Dry thy tears, my poor Ximena; lay thy dear one down to rest; 
Let his hands be meekly folded, lay the cross upon his breast, 
Let his dirge be sung hereafter, and his funeral masses said; 
To-day, thou poor bereaved one, the living ask thy aid. 


(29) Close beside her, faintly moaning, fair and young, (30) a soldier lay, 
Torn with shot and pierced with lances, bleeding slow his life away; 

But, as tenderly before him the lorn Ximena knelt, 

She saw the (31) Northern eagle shining on his pistol belt. 


(32) With a stifled cry of horror straight she turned away her head; 

With a sad and bitter feeling (33) looked she back upon er dead; 

(34) But she heard the youth’s low moaning, and his struggling breath of 
pain, 


(35) And she raised the cooling water to his parchéd lips again. 


Whispered low the dying soldier, pressed her hand, and faintly smiled; 
Was that pitying face his mother’s? did she watch beside her child? 

All his stranger words with meaning her woman’s heart supplied; 

With her kiss upon his forehead, (36) ‘* Mother!’’? murmured he and died. 


«« A bitter curse upon them, poor boy, who led thee forth 

From some gentle, sad-eyed mother, weeping lonely, in the North!” 
Spake the mournful Mexic woman, as she laid him with her dead, 

And turned to soothe the living still, and bind the wounds which bled. 


Look forth once more, Ximena. ‘Like a cloud before the wind 

(37) Rolls the battle down the mountains, leaving blood and death be- 
hind; i 

(38) Ah! they plead in vain for mercy; in the dust the wounded strive; 

(39) Hide your faces, holy angels! (40) O, Thou, Christ of God, forgive.” 


Sink, O Night, among thy mountains! let the cool, gray shadows fall; 
Dying brothers, fighting demons,—(41) drop thy curtain over all ! 
Through the thickening winter twilight, wide apart the battle rolled, 
In its sheath the sabre rested, and the cannon’s lips grew cold. 


But the noble Mexic women still their holy task pursued, 

Through that long, dark night of sorrow, worn, and faint, and lacking 
food; 

Over weak and suffering brothers with a tender care they hung, 

And the dying foeman blessed them in a strange and Northern tongue. 


(42) Not wholly lost, O Father! is this evil world of ours; 

Upward, through its blood and ashes, spring afresh the Eden flowers; 
(43) From its smoking hell of battle Love and Pity send their prayer, 
And still thy white-winged angels hover dimly in our air, 


It is impossible to describe with any completeness the varied expressions 
necessary for an artistic rendering of this selection. You must enter into 
the spirit of the poem; see its scenes, be its characters, and the true ex- 
pression will surely come. : 


The Pantomime. 


(1) Incline the body slightly diagonally front to the right, head and eyes 
raised; hold 8 counts. 

(2) Same as 1, only hands are clasped in lower zone for emphasis; hold 
8 counts. 

(3) Right foot diagonally forward, weight on it; shade eyes with right 
hand, attitude of looking ; hold 8 counts. = 

(4) Change weight of body to left foot, which is now diagonally back, 
right hand still over eyes, expression of horror ; hold $ counts. 

(5) Turn torso to teft, hands clasped in front of chest, head and eyes 
raised in supplication ; hold 16 counts. 

(6) Turn further to left, head and eyes down, hands clasped on chest as 
if to ask the dying man if he said, _ ‘* Who is losing,” etc., expression sym- 
pathetic; hold 16 counts. 

) Attitude same as 3, expression anxious; hold 8 counts. 

(8) Attitude of listening, right foot diagonally to right side, body inclined 
to right, left hand slightly out at left side, expression startled. The bugle 
note may be introduced here with effect; hold 8 counts. 

(9) Weight on right foot, body inclined diagonally right, hand pointing 
in the same direction, expression more animated; hold 4 counts. 

(10) Same aso, only point further back; hold 4 counts. Attitude of de- 
spondency, head, arms and eyes down; hold 8 counts. 

(11) Body inclined diagonally right, hands at side, attitude of looking ; 
hold 4 counts. 

(12) Change weight quickly to left foot, expression of dread; hold 4 
counts. 

(13) Change weight to right foot, look diagonally right; hold 4 counts. 

(14) Point with right hand. weight on right foot; hold 4 counts. Lower 
head and hands in attitude of pity, letting head move slowly from side to 
side; hold 16 counts. 

(15) ‘Turn to right again, shade eyesas in 3; try to imagine the storm 
approaching ; hold 8 counts. 

(16) Attitude of looking to right side, expression of extreme horror; do 
not shade eyes; hold 8 counts. oe 

(17) Turn body to left, clasped hands on chest, look to left shoulder, 
attitude of entreaty; hold 8 counts. 

(18) Same as last, only raise right hand from eyes; hold 8 counts. 

(19) Draw back, changing weight of body to leit foot. which is diagonally 
back, right hand on right side of head, expression of deep distress and mental, 
agony; hold 8 counts. 

(20) Same posture, emphasized by bringing left hand to head; hold 8 
counts. ¢ 
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(21) Turn torso to left, clasped hands on chest, eyes up, attitude of plead- 
ing; hold 8 counts. 

(22) Bring head and arms down; hold 8 counts. 

(23) Kneel on right knee, expression sympathetic and full of grief; hold 
8 counts. 

(24) Make motion with hands as though actually raising the soldier’s head 
to rest on your knee; hold 8 counts. 

(25) Same position as 24, move lips as though talking; hold 8 counts, 

(26) Carry right hand up high to right side, as though showing the cross; 
hold 8 counts. (A cross may be worn with appropriateness. Let it be 
attached to a chain worn loosely around waist.) 

(27) Look at the imaginary person, then quickly, with clasped hands, 
look prayerfully to heaven; let head and hands fall, slowly rest head on arms 
now crossed on the knee; hold till end of strain. 

(28) Rise slowly and gently, hands at side; hold 8 counts. 

(29) Locate soldier by a simple gesture to right side, hand supine; hold 
8 counts. 

(30) Draw body back, weight on left foot, hand prone, pointing to 
‘Northern eagle ” with surprise and horror; hold 8 counts. 

(31) Turn away, head and hand in opposition, attitude of rejection; hold 
8 counts. 

(32) Drop hands and head, look upon ‘‘her dead’”’ located diagonally to 
left, attitude of sorrow; hold 8 counts. 

(33) Change weight to right foot, hands slightly out from side, attitude of 
listening; hold 8 counts. 

(34) Stoop and make the motion of raising water to the soldier’s lips with 
right hand; hold 8 counts. 

(35) Rise, hands at side, let the head be thrown slightly back, and, on 
third and fourth counts, utter the word ‘‘ Mother;’’ swallow, and close eyes; 
hold till end of strain. 

(36) Attitude of looking, hands at side, expression of deep interest; hold 
8 counts. 

(37) Weight on right foot, hands claspedin middle zone, expression more 
interested, full of anxiety and pity; hold 8 counts. 

(38) Turn to left, carry arms diagonally right in opposition to head; hold 
8 counts. 

(39) Change weight to right foot, hands clasped, eyes up, attitude of prayer 
and pleading; hold 8 counts. 

(40). Raise both arms to upper zone, hands supine, bring hands prone to 
side; hold 16 counts. 

(41) Kneel on left knee diagonally right, hands clasped on chest; hold 8 
counts, 

(42) Bring hands to side, then carry them, supine, to upper zone, eyes 
following. Hold this posture through the remainder of the strain, and at the 
same time have calcium lights thrown on; it will form a beautiful tableau. 


For marching, the Mexican waltz «‘I See Thee Again,” by Estrado, is sug- 
gested. For the Feather Moves, the popular Mexican air ‘‘ Over the Waves,” 
with piano and violin accompaniment, is pretty. 

Costume. 

A simple red calico skirt, with a long black shawl thrown over head and 
torso, and pinned underneath the chin, one end thrown over left shoulder. 
For the feet sandals are appropriate. Girls of a Spanish or Mexican type 
should be chosen for the drill. This may be appropriately given as a Gre- 
cian drill by changing the costume to a Greek robe, with long angel sleeves. 


uF 
THE: BETROTHED: 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
““You must choose between me and your cigar.” 


PEN the old cigar box, get me a Cuba stout, 
For things are running crossways, and Maggie and I are out. 


We quarreled about Havanas; we fought o’er a good cheroot, 
And I know she is exacting, and she says I am a brute. 


Open the old cigar box, let me consider a space; 

In the soft blue veil of the vapor, musing on Maggie’s face. 
Maggie is pretty to look at, Maggie’s a loving lass, 

But the prettiest cheeks must wrinkle, the truest of loves must pass. 


There’s peace in a Laranaga, there’s calm in a Henry Clay, 
But the best cigar in an hour is finished and thrown away. 


Thrown away for another as perfect and ripe and brown, 
But I could not throw away Maggie for tear o’ the talk of the town. 


Maggie, my wife at fifty, gray and dour and old! 
With never another Maggie to purchase for love or gold! 


And the light of the days that have heen, the dark of the days that are 
And Love’s torch stinging and stale, like the butt of a dead cigar. 


The butt of a dead cigar you are bound to keep in your pocket, 
With never a new one to light tho’ it’s charred and black to the socket. 


Open the old cigar box, let me consider awhile; 
Here is a mild Manilla, here is a wifely smile! 


Which is the better portion, bondage bought with a ring, 
Or a harem of dusky beauties, fifty tied in a string? 


Counsellors cunning and silent, comforters true and tried, 
And never a one of the fifty to sneer at a rival bride. 


Thought in the early morning, solace in time of woes, 
Peace in the bush of the twilight, balm ere my eyelids close— 


This will the fifty give me, asking naught in return, 
With only a Suttee’s passion, but to do their duty and burn. 


This will fifty give me. When they are spent and dead, 
Five times other fifties shall be my servants instead. 


The furrows of far-off Java, the isles of the Spanish Main, 
When they hear my harem is empty will send me my brides again. 


I will take no heed to their raiment, nor food for their mouths withal, 
So long as the gulls are nesting, so long as the showers fall. 


I will scent ’em with best vanilla, with tea will I temper their hides. 
And the Moorand the Mormonshall envy who read of the tale of my brides. 


For Maggie has written a letter to give me my choice between 
The wee little whimpering Love god and the great god Nick O’Teen; 


And I have been servant of Love for barely a twelvemonth clear, 
But I have been Priest of Partagas a matter of seven year ; 


And the gloom of my bachelor days is flecked with the cheery light 
Of stumps that I burned to friendship and pleasure and work and fight. 


And I turn my eyes to the future that Maggie and I must prove; 
But the only light on the marshes is the will-o’-the-wisp of Love... 


Will it see me safe through my journey, or leave me bogged in the mire? 
Since a puff of tobacco can cloud it, shall I follow the fitful fire ? 


Open the old cigar box, let me consider anew ; 
Old friends, and who is Maggie that I should abandon you? 


A million surplus Maggies are willing to bear the yoke; 
And a woman is only a woman, but a good cigar is a smoke, 


Light me another Cuba; I hold to my first-sworn vows. 
If Maggie will have no rival, I’ll have no Maggie for spouse! 


Hit. 
PAT’S CONFEDERATE PIG. 


By FRED EMERSON BROOKS. 


HEN the war broke out Pat was first to enlist; < 
He’d fight wid shillaly or fight wid his fist. 
Now Patrick was fresh from the ould, ould sod, 
And carried a gun as he’d carry a hod. 


He’d soon learn to shoot it, he said, without doubt, 

If they’d put in the load phile he’d watch it come out. 
But when he had shot it he said he had rather 

Be pricked wid the one end than kicked wid the other! 


His rations of whiskey he’d drink at one swig; 
And never mark time but he’d end wid a jig. 
They went to the front. Pat thought it was hard, 
The very first night to be put upon guard. 


Yet he paced back and forth, out in the night air, 
Rehearsing his ‘‘halt”’? and ‘*who goes there?” 
‘I’m to shoot at the rebels, and aim atthe heart, 
But how is a stranger to tell ’em apart? 


“T’m to know Mr. Rebel, the officers say, 
By the clothes he has on, supposed to be gray! 
Is a gintleman judged by the cut of his clothes, 
As a toper is tould by the tint of his nose? 


*‘T’ll be sure of his wardrobe, bedad, ere I shoot! 
To be the right man he must wear the wrong suit! 
I think I’ll surround him, the first thing I say; 
Then axe him this question: Your coat, is it gray? 


‘«But I swear by my phiskey that’s in the canteen 
ll not throuble him if he’s wearin’ the green!”’ 
’Tis late in the night—all the camp is asleep— 
When Pat hears a noise that makes his flesh creep! 


Something crawls through the brush. Pat halloes out ‘* Halt!” 
And *‘Who goes there? If ye’re deaf, it’s yer fault!” 

Allhe hears is: ‘‘r-r-ruff! r-r-ruff!’’ that sounds like a grunt— 
‘‘He’s a rough, sure! ’’ says Pat, ‘‘for his language is blunt! 


‘«March here and surrender me, Reb, or ye die! 


Come, out wid yer business! Ill bet yeraspy!’’ ~ 
*‘U-g-h-w-e-e! U-g-h-w-e-e!’’ “Holy murther! Phat language 
is that? 


’Tis some foreign tongue, I’ll be blowed!’’ muttered Pat. 


‘« An officer, sure—but betwixt you and me, 

Is the whole army wid ye?’’ ‘‘U-g-h-w-e-e! U-g-h-w-e-e! U-g-h- 
w-e-e! U-g-h-w-e-e!”’ 

“We? We?’ muttered Pat. ‘Surely that’s French for yes / 

T’ll capture an army! Hold aisy; I;guess 
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‘‘1’d bether have help, so I'll call up the c 
The rebels are on us!’’ he cries out aloud 
“The rebels are on us!’’ Out rush the w 
Surrounding’the wood, which they quickl 


Then sweep through the brush on a doubl 
But all they can find is a dirty white hog! 
They cursed till they laughed and laughed 
For rousing the army next day Pat was tri 


“Court martialled?’’ said Pat. ‘‘My offi 
Phy not try the army for rousin’ the pig? 
But, since I’ve no lawyer to fix up me cas 
Wid fiction, I’ll give ye the truth in its pla 


‘He came in the night wid a lie in his mo&th, 
Just loike a Confederate, straight from the South! 
I axed him this question, fur I couldn’t see, 

Are you, sir, aspy? Then he answered, ‘We! We!’ 


“As lam a soger, I’ll ne’er dance a jig, 

But he was a rebel disguised as a pig! 

I’ve brought into court, to confirm phat I say, 

These bristles that prove he was wearing the ‘gray!’”’ 


‘©? Twas all that was left me, I’m sad to relate, 

Fur the rest of the pig, sirs, you officers ate! 

T’ll spake out me moind—sure I’ll die but it’s true 
There’s many a pig here that’s wearin’ the ‘blue!’ ”’ 


IV. 
THE SISTERS’ TRAGEDY. 


By T. B. ALDRICH. 
Time Aglie, a widow. 
A. D. 1670. 


es happened once, in that brave land that lies 
For half the twelve-month arched by sombre skies, 
Two sisters loved one man, He being dead, 
Grief loosed the lips of her he had not wed, 
And all the passion that through heavy years 
Had masked in smiles unmasked itself in tears. 
Nor purer love may mortals know than this, 
The hidden love that guards another’s bliss. 
High in a turret’s westward-facing room, 
Whose painted window held the sunset’s bloom, 
The two together grieving, each to each 
Unveiled her soul with sobs and broken speech. 
Both still were young, in life’s rich summer yet ; 
And one was dark, with tints of violet 
In hair and eyes, and one was blonde as she 
Who rose—a second daybreak—from the sea, 
Gold-tressed and azure-eyed. In that lone place, 
Like dusk and dawn, they sat there face to face. 


She spoke the first whose strangely-silvering hair 
No wreath had worn, nor widow’s weed might wear, 
And told her blameless love, and knew no shame— 
Her holy love that, like a vestal flame 

Beside the sacred body of some queen 

Within a guarded crypt, had burned unseen 

From weary year to year. And she who heard 
Smiled proudly through her tears and said no word, 
But drawing closer, on the troubled brow 

Laid one long kiss, and that was words enow! 


Muriel.—** Be still, my heart! Grown patient with thine ache 
Thou shouldst be dumb—yet needs must speak, or break. 
The world is empty now that he is gone.” 


Aglie.—** Ay, sweetheart!” 


Muriel.— ‘¢ None was like him, no, not one. 
From other men he stood apart, alone, 

In honor spotless as unfallen snow. 

Nothing all evil was it his to know ; 

His charity still found some germ, some spark 
Of light in natures that seemed wholly dark. 

He read men’s souls ; the lowly and the high 
Moved on the self-same level in his eye. 
Gracious to all, to none subservient, 

Without offence he spake the word he meant— 
His word no trick of tact or courtly art, 

But the white flowering of the noble heart. 
Careless he was of much the world counts gain, 
Careless of self, too simple to be vain, 

Yet strung so finely that for conscience’ sake 

He would have gone, like Cranmer, to the stake. 
I saw—how could I help but love? And you?” 
Aglie,—* At this perfection did I worship, too. 
’Twas this that stabbed me. Heed not what I say! 
I meant it not; my wits are gone astray 

With all that is and has been. No, I lie— 

Had he been less perfection, happier I!” 


Muriel, her unmarried sister. 
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e words and wild! ’Tis the distracted mind 
t you, and I no meaning find.”’ 
re as plain as writing on a scroll 
to read within my soul— 
n feeds on its own mood, 
ful currents of the blood 
nd turns the heart to stone! 
twere better to make moan, 
ithit. This many a year, 
I laughed lightly and made cheer, 
ith sorrow !”’ 
Then the widowed one, 
eyes beneath the sun, 
, and bending low 
Her head, half-whispered, 
“‘ Dear, how could you know? 
What masks are faces! yours, unread by me 
These seven long summers ; mine, so placidly 
Shielding my woe! No tremble of the lip, 
No cheek’s quick pallor.let our secret slip! 
Mere players we, and she that played the queen, 
Now in her homespun, looks how poor and mean ! 
How shall I say it, how find words to tell 
What thing it was for me made earth a hell 
That else had been my heaven? *Twould blanch your cheek 
Were I to speak it. Nay, but I will speak, 
Since like two souls at compt we seem to stand, 
Where nothing may be hidden. Hold my hand, 
But look not atme! Noble ’twas and meet, 
To hide your heart, nor fling it at his feet 
To lie despis’d there. Thus saved you our pride 
And that white honor for which earls have died. 
You were not all unhappy, loving so! 
I witha difference wore my weight of woe. 
My lord was he. . It was my cruel lot, 
My hell, to love him—for he loved me not!” 
Then came a silence. Suddenly like death 
The truth flashed on them, and each held her breath ; 
A flash of light whereby they both were slain, — 
She that was loved, and she that loved in vain !—Scrioner’s, 
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Vi. 


STARS IN MY COUNTRY’S SKY. 


By LypiA H. SIGOURNEY. 
[For Decoration Day.] 
RE-ye all there? Are yez all there, 
Stars in my country’s sly ? 

Are ye all there? Are ye all there, 
In your shining homes on high? 
‘«Count us! Count us,”’ 

As they dazzled on my view, 
In glorious perihelion, 
Amid their field of blue. 


Icannot count ye rightly ; 
There’s a cloud with sable rim ; 
I cannot make your number out, 
For my eyes with tears are dim. 
O bright and blessed angel, 
On white wing floz ting by, 
Help me to count, and not to miss 
One star in my country’s sky ! 


Then the angel touched mine eyelids, 

And touched the frowning cloud ; 
And its sable rim departed, 

And it fled with murky shroud. 
There was no missing Pleiad 

’Mid all the sister race ; 


The Southern Cross gleamed radiant forth, 


And the Pole-Star kept its place. 


Then I knew it was the angel 

Who woke the hymning strain 
That at our Redeemer’s birth 

Pealed out o’er Bethlehem’s plain ; 
And still its heavenly key-tone 

My listening country held, 
For all her constellated stars 

The diapason swelled. 


a Sa ae 


was their answer, 


VHI. 
WHERE ’TIS. AS TOUGHTER BE. 
By S. W. Foss. 


ON’ the thirty-second day of the thirteenth month, 
on the eighth day of the week, 

On the sixty-fifth minute of the twenty-fifth hour, 
we'll find things that we seek, 

They are in the limbo of Lollipop lane— 
island resting in air, 

On the nowhere side of the Mountain of Mist in 
the Valley of Overthere. 


a cloud 


On the nowhere side of the Mountain of Mist in 
the Valley Overthere, 

On a solid vapor foundation of cloud are palaces 
grand and fair. 

And there is where our dreams will come true, 
and the seeds of our hopes will grow 

On the thitherward side of the Hills of Hope, in 
the hamlet of Hocus Po. 


On the thitherward side of the Hills of Hope, in 
the Hamlet of Hocus Po, 

We shall sec all the things that we want tosee and 
know all we care to know. 

For there the old men will never lament, the 

babies they never will squeak, 

In the Crossroad Corners of Chaosville, in the 

County of Hideangoseek. 


In the Crossroad Corners of Chaosville, in the 
ene e of Hideangoseek, 

On the thirty-second day, of the thirteenth month, 
on the eighth day of the week, 

We shall do all the things that we please to do, 
and accomplish all that we try, 

On the sunset shore of Sometimeorother, by the 
Beautiful Bay of bimeby. 


IX. 
THE POWER,OF-ELQOQUENCE. 


66 HAT d’yer think, Liz?” 
“¢Erbout what?” 

‘Oh, you know what.” 

*¢T told you nothin’,” 

‘But I dreamt las’ night.”’ 

‘¢ Erbout what? ”’ 

SEV OW te 

“IT don’t believe yer.” 

(OELOMeS im 

‘¢ I’m sorter glad.” 

‘¢ Now what d’yer think?’ 

“Quit foolin’ Jim ; yer know I like yer.’ 

es Enoug ~h ter—” 

Selim 22 

“¢ Think yer might.” 

‘«But mar don’t like yer, Jim.” 

‘¢T ain’t arter yer mar.” 

««She’ll be arter you if you don’t clear out.”’ 

‘© But, Liz—”’ 

‘Wha at, Jim? * 

sco teimn ‘play the jewsha’p.” 

PAS aie 

‘An’ I gotter farm.” 

<oUm-m,?? 

** Er fo’ty acres.” 

Um.» 

‘*An’er house on it.”’ 

“Um-m.” 

“‘An’er fence up.”’ 

“ Um-m.”’ 

‘¢ Now, what d’'—”’ 

SOA fb ra 

SOM Wives 

‘‘Jim, yer powerful fetchin’.” 

“¢ Liz, d’yer—” 

eYies;. pumice 
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X. 
THE; HOLLY DREE 


By RoBERT SOUTHEY. 
[For Arbor Day } 
READER ! hast thou ever stood to see 
The holly tree? 

The eye that contemplates it well perceives 
Its glossy leaves, 

Ordered by an intelligence so wise 

As might confound the atheist’s sophistries. 


Below a circling fence its leaves are seen 

Wrinkled and keen ; 

No grazing cattle through their prickly round 
Can reach to wound ; 

But as they grow where nothing i is to fear, 

Smooth and ‘unarmed the pointless leaves appear. 


I love to view these things with curious eyes, 
And moralize ; 
And in this Wisdom of the holly tree 
Can emblems see 
Wherewith, perchance, to make a pleasant rhyme, 
One which may profit in the after time. 


Thus, though abroad, perchance, I might appear 
Harsh and austere ; 

To those who on my leisure would intrude, 
Reserved and rude; 

Gentle at home amid my friends I’d be, 

Like the high leaves upon the holly tree. 


And should my youth—as youth is apt, I know,— 
Some harshness show, 

All vain asperities I, day by day, 
Would wear away, 

Till the smooth temper of my age should be 

Like the high leaves upon the holly tree. 


And as, when all the summer trees aré seen 
So bright and green, 

The holly 1 eaves their fadeless hues display 
Less bright than they ; 

But when the bare and wintry woods we see, 

What then so cheerful as the holly tree? 

So, serious should my youth appear among 
The thoughtless throng ; 

So would I seem amid the young and gay, 
More grave than they ; . 

That in my age as cheerful I might be 

As the green ‘winter of the holly tree. 


Xl. 
THE LAST GOOD-NIGHT. 


Bye}. R. E Eastwoop. 


The children. came to say * good-night”’ 
“Father, good-night,” says Marjory, 
Climbing for kisses on my knee. 

Then Ernest. Kitty, Harry next, 
And baby, till I felt perplexed, 
Wishing the last good-night was said, 
And each and all were packed to bed. 


These small folks takes me unawares ; 
I hear them call, when safe upstairs, 
As I sit down to read or write, 
‘‘Father, we want to say good-night !”’ 


The book or pen is laid aside ; 

I find them lying open-eyed, 

Five rosy rebels, girls and boys, 

Who greet me with tuinultuous noise. 
Can I be stern with such as these? 

Can charming ways and folks displease ? 
They hold, and scarce will let me go, 
And all because they love meso, 


Then in a vision suddenly 

The future seems unveiled to me! 

Itis my turn, though all in vain, 

To long to say ‘* good-night’’ again. 

I see the years stretch on and on, 

The children all grown up and gone ; 
No chamber echoes to their tread, 

The last good-night has long been said ; 


And by his fireside desolate 

An old man sits, resigned to wait, 
Recalling joys that used to be, 

And faces that he may not see. 
Therefore, what bliss is mine that now 
I still can smooth each fair young brow, 
And feel the arms that clasp me tight, 
The lips that kiss the last good-night! 


r 


1 


= t. Cy in their night-gowns, clean and white, 


Aprit, 18o9t. 
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RIGHT BREATHING MAY BE LEARNED. 


“TT is as ridiculous to teach people how to 

breathe,” exclaims a certain wise man, ‘‘as 
it would be to teach them to regulate the circu- 
lation of the blood. Both are natural functions, 
wholly independent of the will of the individ- 
ual.’’ : 

If natural functions were beyond interference 
from the individual, this view of the case might 
be upheld. Itis conceded that the test of sound- 
ness in an organ is unconsciousness of its action. 
With perfect digestion no thought is—or need be 
—given tothe stomach; but with the beginning 
of gastric disturbance comes inquiry into the 
cause of the trouble, and a very natural desire to 
remove it. 

It is perfectly true that there is no necessity for 
teaching children how to breathe, because it is 
equally true that respiration, with children and 
animals, if in a normal condition, is all that it 

should be. Whileit is a good plan for the teacher 
' of even the smallest children to induce them to 
breathe as vigorously as possible once in a while 
as a good physical exercise, it would be the height 
of folly for her to call their attention to the man- 
ner in which this function should be performed. 
The result would be an awkward self-conscious- 
ness, and forced attention to an operation which, 
because natural, would be better carried on in 
complete unconsciousness. Nothing would be 
gained and much lost by this injudicious proced- 
ure. 

But, unfortunately, it is possible for the individ- 
ual, by a wrong sitting position long adhered to, 
by constant stooping over work which requires a 
constrained attitude, or by clothing so tight as to 
prevent the free movement of the muscles, to so 


interfere with respiration as to deprive the lungs 
of more than half of the air which should be in- 
haled, As the oxygen received from the air by 
the lungs is the food of the blood, and as the pu- 
rity of the blood depends upon the amount of 
oxygen thus received, it follows that any decrease 
of the respiratory power has an inevitable effect, 
more or less perceptible, upon every organ of 
the body; and if, as physicians agree, all diseases 
are caused by animpure state of the blood, it is 
hardly possible to exaggerate the importance of 
the apparently simple process of breathing, or 
the need of instructing the ignorant concerning 
the injury they are doing to themselves. 

To prevent the man or woman from drifting 
into this superficial and injurious way of breath- 
ing, it is only necessary that the physical devel- 
opment of the child shall be properly attended to. 
The children trained from the beginning of their 
school course» to sit and stand erect, to breathe 
vigorously, and to use the few, simple exercises 
necessary for strengthening the respiratory mus- 
cles, will reach youth, middle age, and old age 
without perhaps being even aware of the fact 
that human beings can exist by breathing only 
from the top of their lungs; without any suspicion 
that the one-seventh of the race who annually 
fall victims to bronchial and pulmonary troubles 
could have saved health and life by proper care 
of their respiratory organs. 

But as the necessity for this physical and vocal 
exercise is not recognized in our schools, thou- 
sands of young men and women are cut down upon 
the very threshold of active life by the insidious 
disease which results from years of ignorance 
and neglect. Hundreds of them can be saved 
from a lingering death by having their attention 
called to certain physiological facts which in these 
individual cases it is not yet too late to learn. 
Who shall assert thatit is now ‘‘ridiculous’”’ to 
teach them ‘‘how to breathe?’”’? Isit not only 
“‘ridiculous,’’ but sad beyond all expression, that 
the reason for so doing should ever be allowed to 
rise? In seeking so steadfastly for the cultivation 
of the intellect and the salvation of the soul, it is 
well not to altogether ignore the foundation of 
these things, viz., the breath of the body. 


READY-MADE ESSAYS. 


UR readers cannot fail to be interested in the 
following communications lately received. 
“ Offtheralerode, Dakota. 
‘* Editor of the Voice Magazine, 

«Will you please send me, before April 10, an essay to be 
read at a school exhibition about that time. 1 would like 
it to be on the subject, ‘The Responsibilities of Greatness,’ 
or something like that. It must be long enough to require 
ten minutes in reading and 1 should like to have it contain 
some sentences of an elocutionary character as I am consid- 
ered to be avery good reader. Will you please let me 
know your lowest terms for this work. 

“Truly yours, 
‘© SEMINARY STUDENT.” 


‘Dear Sir : 

«‘For what price. will you agree to furnish me a paper of 
5,000 wor.is in length upon ‘Shakespeare's Knowledge of 
Human Nature?’ An immediate reply will oblige 

‘© SUBSCRIBER,” 
“ Numskull University. 

To be able to buy brains as you buy bread, 
boots, and broadcloth! What a desirable mer- 
cantile arrangement for those who, lacking the 
amount of grey matter in the skull necessary for 
the transaction of their mental business, can pur- 
chase it with dollars and cents! And how desir- 
able, also, for those who, possessing nothing but 
brains and constantly finding them of no market 
value, can in this way command a fair price for 
intellectual productions! Would not this be an 
approximation to what is known as ‘‘the eternal 
fitness of things?’’ But what do the brainless 
people consider the pecuniary value ofsuch work? 
Truly, it would be interesting to know, and it is 


fair to assume that they would place the price far 
below that determined upon by the producer. 

We are informed by other editors and by heads 
of literary bureaus that it is becoming no unusual 
thing for applications of this kind to be made, 
and it is a well-known fact that in some of our 
largest and most advanced institutions of learning, 
students soon after their entrance receive printed 
circulars wherein they are informed that ‘‘ essays 
upon any subject will be furnished at reasonable 
terms by the undersigned.”’ 

It is evident that the first epistle quoted above 
is from a pupil. Note the pathos of the appeal. 
A little, young soul presumably required to ex- 
plain to the big world ‘*The Responsibilities of 
Greatness,” or ‘“‘something like that.’? The 
Bohemian ‘‘air pudding with wind sauce’’ would 
be a substantial dish compared to the intellectual 
banquet which such a pupil could be expected to 
provide from such materials; and what utter 
bareness of the intellectual cupboard is revealed in 
the ‘‘something like that,”’ as well asin ‘‘some 
sentences of an elocutionary character.’’ Poor, 
young soul! Is this the best that the school, in 
which you and your parents doubtless trusted, 
could do for you in the few years before sending 
you out to make your own way in a world diffi- 
cult for the wisest, strongest and best equipped to 
succeed in? ‘*I am considered a good reader.” 
There is a touching modesty about that unpre- 
tentious adjective. One knows while reading it 
that it ought to be taken for so much more than its 
mere face value. One speculates at the same 
time as to what standard of measurement is 
adopted. Is it a matter of sound or soul, of 
sense or ‘“‘sentences of an elocutionary charac- 
ter?’’ And what of the intellectual calibre of the 
audience which will be likely to receive the 
scholarly and finished production of a mature and 
cultured mind as the original work of a crude 
young school girl? Or is the peddler of mental 
merchandise to still further degrade himself—if 
this were possible—by attempting to make his 
literary work appear like the production of the 
one who reads it? 

But the second letter suggests a different sus- 
picion from the first—and a worse one. It bears 
internal evidence of a mature mind—the busi- 
ness-like ‘‘paper of 5,000 words,” and the inser- 
tion of the interrogation point in ifs proper place, 
the business-like brevity also, dear to an editor’s 
heart,—all these suggest an older and more crafty 
plotter than the writer of the first epistle. Can it 
be possible that this emanates from a teacher? 
And, if so, to what useis tobe put ‘‘Shakespeare’s 
Knowledge of Human Nature?” 

That most of the essays presented on public 
occasions represent vastly more the erudition 
and rhetoric of the composition teacher than the 
originality of the pupil, is a fact tacitly admitted 
and quietly ignored. Although this form of de- 
ception has been going on for many years and in 
many places, it has lost some of its offensiveness 
and secured much of its toleration from the fact 
that, although in letter it was a deception, in spirit 
it deceived nobody. But what can be said in de- 
fense of such a practice, carried on, too, in the 
name—what should be the sacred name—of educa- 
tion? Noone has ever attempted to defend the 
custom. It is simply accepted and deplored, like 
the New England climate, of which Charles Dud- 
ley Warner wittily writes that ‘everybody com- 
plains of it, but nobody tries to remedy it.”’ 

But the ‘increasing intellectual activity,” 
which, we are told, characterizes this latter part 
of the nineteenth century, seems. to be advancing 
beyond comparative—because known-—decep- 
tion, into the real deception which may be—and 
certainly appears to be—seeking to blind teachers 
as well as parents and admiring friends. And can 
it be possible that, in their turn, teachers not only 
aid and abet this deception in the regular and 
approved fashion, but impose upon their pupils 
what those pupils are supposed to believe original 
work? 

What is the significance of such facts as these ? 
Clearly, they are the direct and poisonous out- 
growth of our present false systems of education, 
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which set up false ideals, false aims, and false 
standards of judgment. To seem rather than to 
be appears the object of some teachers, many 
schools, and nearly all pupils. To teach, not for 
the sake of imparting valuable and lasting infor- 
mation, but merely to put something into the head 
one week in order that it may be put down upon 
an examination paper the next week; to learn, 
not for the sake of knowing, but in order, simply, 
to be able to pass the examination; to require 
accurate memorizing of the words of the book; to 
give glib repetitions of the same with no exercise 
of thought, reason or originality; to unite in a 
public display at the end of a term, producing 
essays, nine-tenths of each one being the work of 
the composition teacher,—who is there, among 
those familiar with the daily work and ways of 
our schools, public and private alike, who will 
deny that this is the prevailing condition of 
things ? 

And what does such acondition indicate con- 
cerning the ethical effects upon ourso-much-yaunt- 
ed education? The only answer to this question 
so naturally suggested must appal every one who 
gives any thought to the matter. Is it true—as 
Emerson and all philosophers maintain— that 
character is the aim of culture? If so, of what 
value is the culture which leads by so broad and 
easy away to falsehood and dishonesty? But 
the methods of our schools are constantly forcing 
many young persons toward these evil paths, and 
even persuading them that it is safe to tread them. 
The spirit of competition, industriously fostered 
from primary school to college, has much to an- 
swer for; but the senseless tax made upon the un- 
developed brains of pupils in the requirement of 
literary productions interesting enough to be 
read in public, is one of the most inexcusable 
blunders committed in the name of education, 

What, then—granted this deplorable condition, — 
is the first duty of those upon whom rests the 
responsibility of arranging courses of study, 
appointing the teachers, and supervising the 
work of our schools? What is the duty, also, of 
every man and woman in the community who 
cares for the moral progress and improvement of 
the race? Manifestly, to aid in bringing about a 
state of public opinion which shall no longer be 
satisfied to make clean merely the outside of the 
educational cup and platter, and which shall de- 
mand that first of all shall our schools teach the 
great moral lesson taught centuries before our 
‘“‘inereased intellectual activity,’”-—-‘ Provide 
things honest in the sight of all men.” 


THE UTICA MEETING 
Or THE New York SraTe Music TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, TO BE HELD JUNE 30TH, JULY IST 
AND 2ND, 1891. 


pst PENFIELD, Secretary-Treasurer 

Suffern, Mr. Barnes, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, and Mr. Myer, chairman of pro- 
gram committee, are actively engaged in arrang- 
ing for the third annual meeting, which promises 
to be the most notable gathering of musicians ever 
held in Central New York. -At the present writ- 
ing the details of the program are not sufficiently 
determined upon to make an announcement of the 
feast that is in store for those that attend. Proba- 
bly there will be essays from Messrs. Edward 
Dickinson, Sumner Salter, Wardner Williams, and 
C. W. Landon. There will be an abundance of 
piano-playing. There is some difficulty, however, 
in securing singers; but in all probability the 
vocal part of the program will be well represented. 
The invitation of the city of Utica to go to Tren- 
ton Falls on an excursion has been accepted, and 
the excursion will very likely take place on Wed- 
nesday afternoon. In our next issue we shall be 
able to outline the program. 

In regard to the forthcoming meeting, Mr. F, 
W. Wodell, of Rochester, writes us the following 
suggestions : 

“Topics written upon should be debated immediately 
upon conclusion of reading of essay under a stringent rule 
as to time, say five-minute speeches, with the right by es- 
sayist to close with ten minutes, if desired. This business 
of shutting off debate is poor policy. It deprives the assem- 
bly of a chance of hearing from men and women who may 


have something valuable to offer. Points come out in the 
excitement of debate which would not be thought of in writ- 


ing a paper or ‘supplementing essays some months after- 
ward. This year’s Report is a good sample of the unsatis- 
factory result of that way of doing it. A capable chairman 
can deprive a debate of any danger arising from personali- 
ties, aud we would all rather hear the bright thoughts of the 
bright men and women as they leap from the lips in the 
spoken word, thrilling with earnestness and conviction, than 
to be confined to reading them from the cold, printed page. 
Why not have one choir illustrate Roman Catholic church 
music, another Protestant music as used in Episcopal 
churches, and a third Protestant church music as used in 
churches other than Episcopal ?” 


For Werner's Voice Magazine. 


SOLMIZATION: 


Irs First Us—E AND SUBSEQUENT MODIFICATIONS. 


HEN Guido D’Arrezzio (born A. D. 990, died 
A. D. 1050), early in the eleventh century 
(1022) substituted his hexachords for the tetra- 
chords of the Greek system, he was so fully alive 
to the value of this principle that he adapted it to 
another set of syllables sufficiently extended to 
enclose six sounds instead of four, and was guided 
by a singular coincidence. Observing that the 
melody of a hymn written about 770 by Paulus 
Diaconus, for the festival of St. John the Baptist, 
was so constructed that its successive phrases be- 
gan with the six sounds of the hexachord taken in 
their regular order, he adapted the syllables sug- 
gested to these notes as the basis of his new sys- 
tem of solmization, thus : 
«¢ Ut-que ant, etc. 
fe-so-na-re, etc. 
Mi-ra-ges-to, etc. 
fa-mi-li-tu, ete. 
Sol-ve-pol lu, etc. 
La-bi-i-re, ete,” 

These syllables, at, ve, mi, etc,, were sung orig- 
inally to the notes CDEFGA. A seventh 
syllable has not been traced to an earlier date 
than 1599, when Erich van der Putten proposed 
the use of 47. Not long after this date the major- 
ity of the theorists decided on sz, suggested from 
the initials of Saint /ohannes. This was strongly 
advocated as early as 1611 by Sethus Calvisius. 
Do is said by Fetis to be the invention of G. B. 
Doni, a learned Della Cruscanand writer on music 
of the ancients, who died in 1669. 

Lorenzo Penna, writing in 1672, speaks of do as 
a substitute for w/, as then in general use in 
Italy. Thus we see how early the present names 
of the scale were invented and in use. In Eng- 
land the use of the syllables wt, re, mz, died out 
completely before the middle of the 17th century, 
and recurring changes of fa, mz, sol, da, were used 
alone, for the solmization of allkinds of melodies. 
C. Butler, London, mentions this method as being 
in general use in 1636, and Playford calls atten- 
tion to the same fact in his ‘‘ Introduction to the 
Skill of Musick,’’ London, 1655. Such is the gen- 
eral history of the solmization of the scale. Now 
as to usage, I will give some facts taken from a 
few of the books in my library bearing on the 
subject. 

Among the English collections using the sylla- 
bles fa, sol, la, fa, sol, la, mt, fa, are: 

John Playford’s Collection, 20th ed., by J. Fox, 
London, 1757; A. Williams’s Universal Psalmo- 
dist, London, 1762; A collection (no title) the prop- 
erty of Wm. Billings in 1764; my copy of Playford, 
1698, 4th ed., and Knapp’s Church Melody, 4th 
ed., 1761, have no rudiments. In American 
books (I select from about 800) the following use 
the same system, viz. : 

Walter’s Coll., Boston, 1721. 


Singing-Master’s Assistant. W. Billings, Bos- 


ton, 1778. 
Mass, Harmony. A. Law (?) Boston, 1778. 
Select Harmony. A. Law. ee 1779. 


Rudiments of Music. A. Law, 1783. 

American Singing-Kook. D. Read. 1785, 

Introductory Lessons of the Uranian Soc., Jas. 
Lyons, Philadelphia, 1787. 

Uranian Instructions. Philadelphia, 1787. 

Worcester Collection, 4th edition, Northampton, 
Mass., 1792. ; 

Union Harmony. O. Holden, 1793. 

Columbian Harmonist. D. Read. 1794. 

Artof Singing. Andrew Law, Cheshire, Conn., 
1794. 

i Natwents of Music. By Andrew Adgate, P. 
M. A., Philadelphia, 1788, gives the following 
scale: 


Fa, so, la, ba, do, na, me, fa. 

Since the year 1800, I select the following col- 
lections, using the same system, viz. : : 

Musical Olio. Tim. Olmstead, 1805. 

Beauties of Psalmody. John Cole, 1805. 

Musical Reader. Thos. Hastings. 1819. 
ee Sacra. Thos. Hastings, 2d edition, 
1819. 

Methodist Harmonist. New York, 1822. 
BS, Carmini, 21st .edition. Bridgewater, 
1831. 

Songs of Zion. Thos. Whittemore, 1837. 

Boston Handel & Haydn Soc.’s Coll., from Ist 
ed., 1821, to 8th ed., 1829, uses fa, so/, Za, etc., 
but mentions the fact that the French use wf, re, 
mi, etc.; Italians do, re, mi, etc. ; English fa, so/, 
la, etc. 

From the roth edition, 1830, to the 18th edition, 
1838, the editor gives bothforms separately, with 
do, re, mi as first choice. The following collections 
come out squarely upon the do, re, mz system: 

National Church Harmony. N. D. Gould, 
Boston, 1832. 


Boston Academy’s collection, 4th edition. L. . 


Mason, Boston, 1836. 

Sacred Choir. Geo. Kingsley. 1838. 

Elements of Vocal Music. Thos. Hastings. 
New York, 1839. 

Massachusetts collection. 
Boston, 1840. l 

United States Psalmody. 5S. B. Pond. New 
York, 1841. ¥ fk 

The ‘*Buckwheat note’’ collections used the 
faw, sol, daw system from the Little & Smith 
‘«‘Easy Instructor’’ of 1798, to within a few years. 
The patent or seven character note was invented 
by Jesse B. Aiken, in 1845, and is almost univer- 
sally used in the south and southwest at the pres- 
ent day, using do, ra, mifor the scale names. 

I think Dr. Lowell Mason has the credit of being 
the first to publish the do, re, mi system in the 
United States, so far as I have succeeded in find- 
ing from a search among my books. I am in- 
debted to Grove and Moore for some of the facts 
of this article, OxE WuHo Knows, 


George J. Webb. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE. 


By ALFRED AYRES. 


Vil. 


OMMISERATE—com-miz-er-ate. 
Com-mon-al-ty. 

Com-mon-wealth, or com-mon-wealth, The first 
accentuation is Worcester’s, the second Webster’s. 
Worcester’s, I think, is to be preferred. 

Com-mu-nisin; com-mu-nist. The s of msm 
like z. 

Com-pa-ra-ble. 

Com-par-a-tive. 

Com-fa-triot. Thea long. 

Com-geer. If this were a word much used, the 
accent would be shifted’to the first syllable. 

Complaisance. Worcester accents the last syl- 
lable of this semi-Anglicized word, kom-pla-zance,; 
Webster the first, placing a secondary accent on 
the last, Aom-pla-zance. In French, whatever dif- 
ference there isin the quantity of the three sylla- 
bles is owing to the vowel-sound of the last sylla- 
ble being somewhat drawn out. 
good reason why it should not be wholly Angli- 
cized and pronounced kom -f/a-zance. 

Com-fel/-ed. 

«« Finding ourselves too slow of sail, we put on a compelléd 
valor,”’—Hamlet. 

Com-fen-sate. Webster accented the first syl- 
lable, and the later editions of Webster’s Diction- 
ary give the preference to this accentuation. 

Complaisant—om-pla-zant or kom-pla-zazz, 
The first is Webster’s, the second Worcester’s ac- 
centuation. Kom-f/a-zant, to my thinking, is 
better than either. 

Com-plex. Not com-f/ex. 

Com-pro-mise. 

Comrade—om-rade or kum-rade or rad. The 
authorities are’divided on this word somewhat as 
they are on combat, The last marking of the sec- 
ond syllable, though not sanctioned by the dic- 
tionaries, certainly is by good usage. 

Con amore—kon ah-mo-ray. 

Con-cen-trate. 

Conch —kongk. 


I fail tosee any © 


Aprit, 189t. 
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Con-cise—not cize. 

Con clude—not klood. 

Con-clu-Sive—not z7v. 

Concord—éong-kord. 

Concourse—kong-korse. 

Con-cu-bi-nage. 

Con-do-lence—not kon-do-lence. 

Conduit—Zfon-dit, or un-dit. 

Con-fess-or, or con fess-or. 
uation is antiquated. 

Con-fi-dant, or .on fi-dant. Neither Worcester 
nor Webster recognizes the second accentuation, 
yet there is authority for it. Were there much 
less there would still be enough for me. 

Con-fine (noun). 

Con-fine (verb). 

Con-fs-cate. 

Con-flu-ent. 

Congenial—koneen-yal. There is abundant 
authority for making this a word of four sylla- 
bles ; but, fortunately, few follow it. 

Congé—kong-zhay. Accent the secondsyllable 
quite as strongly as the first. 

Congener—on-je-ner. 

Congeniality—kon-jeen-ya/i-ty. 

Congo—Kon-go. 

Congregate—son or kong. 

Congress—ong-gres. 

Congressional—kon-gresh-un-al. 

Con jure, ‘solemnly to enjoin, to adjure.” 

Con-jure, ‘‘to influence by magic.”’ 

‘““What is he whose grief 
Bears such emphasis ? whose phrase of sorrow 


Conjures the wand’ring stars, and makes them stand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers?” 


The second accent- 


Which word does Hamlet use here? From 
time immemorial the stage has said that he uses 
the second. In other words, according to the 
stage, Hamlet accuses Laertes of playing hocus- 
pocus with the stars. 

Connaisseur—kon-a-sur. The orthography of 
this word is made to conform to that of the mod- 
ern French, because az represents the sound of 
the syllable and oz does not. The sound of the 
last syllable can be only approximated with 
English characters. 

Conquer—4ong-ker. 

Con-quest—ong-quest. 

Conscientious—kon-she-en-shus. 

Con-ser-va-tor or con-ser-va-tor. 

Con-sid-er-a-ble—not kon-sid-ra-ble. 

Con-sts-to-ry or com-sis-to-ry. 

Con-sols. The important point in pronounc- 
ing this word is to make both o’s short. 

Con-spir-a-cy. Not sfz-ra-cy. 

Construe. Authority puts the accent of this 
word on the first syllable ;.general usage, how- 
ever, puts the accent on the second syllable, in 
common with nearly all the two-syllabled verbs 
in the language. In the long list of verbs be- 
ginning with coz there are but two, I believe— 
conquer and conjure—that we accent on the first 
syllable. Sooner or later the lexicographers will 
have to yield to usage and sanction kon-s¢roo. 

Con-sume. Notsoom. 

Con-sum-mate or con-swm-mate (verb). Those 
that prefer, in common with nearly all the or- 
thoépists—Webster, I believe, is the only exception 
—to accent the second syllable of such three- 
syllabled verbs as contemplate, compensate, confiscate 
constellate, demonstrate, despumate, expurgate and 
extirpate will perhaps think it well to except conmsum- 
mate in order to distinguish it from the adjective. 

Con-tem-plate or con-tem-plate. 

Con-tents. The penultimate accent is not only 
well nigh universal in this country, but it is sanc- 
tioned by Webster, Worcester, Clarke, and others, 

Contour—fon-toor. 

Con-trast (noun). 

Con-trast (verb). 

Con-trié-ute. Not co-tri-bute. 

Con-trite. Smart, Scott, Perry, Bailey, and 
Johnson accent the second syllable, but Walker 
insisted that this was not in accordance with the 
best usage, though he thought the secondsyllable 
ought to have the accent. 

Con-tro-vert. Not con-tro-vert. 

Con-tu-me-ly. Not-con-¢w-me-ly. 

Conversant. All the dictionaries~in general 
use accent conversant, exemplary, obligatory, and 
peremptory on the first syllable, yet all the English- 
speaking world, except the few that chance to 
know how the modern orthoépists mark them, 
accent them onthe second. The dictionary ac- 


centuation is as difficult as it is unnatural, the 
case of conversant excepted, and ought, in my 
judgment, to be abandoned, not only because it 
is difficult, unnatural, and unpopular, but also 
because, if we go back to the dictionaries pub- 
lished a hundred years ago, we find that the 
weight of authority was then decidedly on the 
side of the second syllable accent. A few years 
ago I consulted twelve dictionaries published 
between the years 1730 and 1799 with the follow- 
ing result: Conversant is accented in tex of them 
on the second syllable; exemplary in al/ of them 
on the second ; od/igatory in ezght on the second, 
and peremptory in seven on the second. Walker, 
whose dictionary appeared in 1791, accented all 
four words on the first syllable, and the later 
orthoépists appear to have been content to follow 
his example. If Walker’s accentuation was ill- 
advised, as the result, it seems to me, clearly 
proves, then we shall do well to allow usage, 
seconded as we see by ample authority, to be the 
umpire, and say con-ver-sant, ex-em-pla-ry (egz), 
ob-dig-a-to-ry, and per-emp-to-ry. Walker believed 
that where the authorities are divided, analogy 
being as precarious as it is, usage should be the 
umpire. 

Con-ver-sa-tion—not 2a. 

Con-verse (verb); con-verse (noun). 

Con-verse-ly, or con-verse-ly. 

Con-vex—not. con-vex. 

Con-voy (verb); coz-voy (noun). 

Cooper. The oolong, asin food, or short, as in 
foot. Smart says: ‘‘Cooper and its compounds 
are doubtful (with respect to the sound of oo) ex- 
cept in common speech, which, in London, at 
least, invariably shortens them.” Common 
speech means uncultured, non-painstaking speech, 
which certainly is not a desirable model to copy 
after. The lower orders the world over are slip- 
shod in their articulation. The most sonorous 
vowel-sounds in the German language are never 
by any chance, made by the common people, 
simply because they require a little greater effort 
than approximate sounds that safhce. The 
pronunciation thatshortens the 00’s in cooper, hoop, 
root, soon, soot, and the o’s in home, won't, whole, 
etc., should be avoided.—/V. Y. Times. 


[Zo be continued. | 
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A young lady has been so thoroughly drilled in 
articulation that she has an over-distinctness in 
pronunciation. Itis very noticeable. A gentle- 
man who, as a boy, both lisped and stammered, 
contracted, in correcting these habits, the fault of 
great precision of speech. Itisa marked defect. 
By what course of training can such troubles be 


‘corrected, or atleast improved, without falling into 
_slovenliness in speech? 


J, Tee 18 
Answer by A. Melville Belt. 


The fact is curious that any characteristic of ex- 
cellence may, by exaggeration, be converted into 
a defect. Thus the quality of distinctness in pro- 
nunciation—the prime virtue of mechanical utter- 
ance —may be overdone by harshness of oral action 
and discontinuity of voice. Smoothness of action, 
too, is apt to degenerate into slovenliness, and syl- 
labic precision into stilted accentuation. Instances 
are not uncommon where these faults are very, 
noticeable, yet where they are the directresult of 
systematictraining. A fundamental misapprehen- 
sion requires to be corrected in such cases. Persons 
who ‘‘overdo’’ what are otherwise good qualities 
have to unlearn an error, and those who ‘*‘come 
tardy off’? have to learna principle. The error is 
in making the force of organic action in speech 
conjunctive; the principle is that the audible part 
of oral action is the disjunction of the articulating 
organs. Thus the essential action of the tongue 
in forming & or ¢, and of the lips in forming 9, is 
not the bringing of the organs into the ‘‘shut”’ 
position, but their separation from the shut posi- 
tion. Pressure of contact—which is often inculcated 
—is an impediment to fluency. Lightness with 
sharpness of transition produces distinctness with 
entire freedom from fault. Precision cannot be 
too precise if it is disjunctive and not conjunctive. 


The test of a proper articulative action is in the 
pronunciation of such compounds as f¢ in aft, kept, 
reaped, stopped, kt in act, sect, strict, liked, booked, 
etc. The first element in each of these compounds 
must be heard as an organic.separation, and yet 
without the slightest hiatus between the elements. 
This will be impossible to one who unduly enforces 
the organic contact. 

Those who have made aspecial study of the ele- 
ments of speech for the correction of defects, as 
well as deaf learners of articulation, are very apt 
to overdo the individual elementary effects by a 
labored utterance. In correcting these habits the 
aim must not be to lessen distinctness of precision. 
These admirable qualities must be carefully pre- 
served, But the exaggeration which has changed 
them into faults can be subdued without impairing 
the underlying principles of excellence. Cultivate 
distinctness to the utmost; master the test actions 
of pt, kt; be precise in syllabication; avoidslurring 
for the relief of over-action, and let speech come 
clearly, butlightly, and “‘trippingly on the tongue.” 
Those who carry precision to a fault have simply 
to acquire the further grace of art—to hide its exer- 
cise behind facility. 


1g, 


Asa good memory is indispensable to elocu- 
tionists and singers, I desire to ask if all memory- 
systems are humbugs. If not, what system of 
memory-trainingis the best? Ba WG, 


Answer by Fames P. Downs. 


All alleged systems claiming to be marvelous 
memory discoveries and instantaneous arts of 
never forgetting may safely be viewed with sus- 
picion, as may also all ‘‘ professors ”’ claiming by 
a few lessons and within a few hours marvelously 
to increase the memories of gullible pupils. Men 
and women jump at such things because they de- 
sire to acquire in a day or an hour what is legiti- 
mately the result of weeks, months and years of 
discipline. It holds true in the domain of memory- 
training, as well as in all other departments of 
human activity, that there is no great excellence 
without labor; but, the proper exercises being 
prescribed, and given intelligent effort and per- 
severance, it is impossible to assign limits to the 
efficiency of memory. 

To improve the memory it must be exercised. 
Great care, however, both as to the matter and 
manner of exercise is imperative. Tosay simply 
that the memory is improved by exercise and 
nothing more, is as misleading as to allege that in 
order to live itis necessary only to eat, in disproof 
of which assertion it would sutftice merely to cite 
the fact that strychnine when eaten will support 
life only a few hours, and prussic acid but a few 
seconds. 

Nor is it true, as frequently alleged, that ‘‘in 
order to remember it is necessary simply to pay 
attention,”’ or that ‘‘ attention is the only necessary 
element of astrong memory.’’ It would be nearer 
the truth to allege that the cultivation of the mem- 
ory depends on attention; not, however, as con- 
firming the statement that ‘“‘attention is the sole 
element of a strong memory,”’ but for the reason 
that the development of the memory depends on 
attention in the same manner that the stability of 
a well-built house depends on the solidity of its 
foundation, it being, nevertheless, quite true that 
there may be a massive foundation and no super- 
structure. The lesson of history is that the most 
skilful and well-directed effort accomplishes the 
greatest results;the ‘‘Memory and Thought” series 
of ‘‘The Memory Library”’ prescribes the exercises 
or manner of effort, producing the greatest devel- 
opment of the memory. The system set forth 
differs from the marvelously wonderful mnemo- 
technic systems by an entire absence of their 
alleged ‘‘magical formulz;”’ but,on the other hand, 
emphasizes the fact that all benefit is proportionate 
to intelligent and persevering effort rightly directed, 
It directs the best methods for memory-practice 
and improvement, and the testimony of students 
that by the observance of its directions they have 
within a short time doubled and quadrupled their 
memorizing facility is the best evidence ofits real 
value, 


I. 
I have lately caught a bad cold in the throat and 


head. An invitation was sent to me to recife, 
uke that I would be fully recovered before 
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the entertainment I senta favorableanswer. The 
evening came and I recited my piece with more 
ease and in better voice than ever before, although 
I had not recovered from my cold. I could pro- 
long the vowels with greater ease and with less 
effort than when my voice is in its normal condi 
tion, and the depth of my voice was increased a 
hundred per cent. My cold has disappeared now 
and with it my bell-toned voice. If you can ex- 
plain in what way a severe cold affects a speaker's 
throat or windpipe you would confer a favor. 
Ro K. He 


Answer, 


The inquirer seems to think that an explanation 
of the manner in which a severe cold affects the 
throat will apply to his experience in reciting. If 
his cold had affected the throat a/one, he probably 
would not have had the experience narrated. The 
fact that it extended to the head, however, explains 
the results which were so surprising tohim. The 
question involved is not one of throat or windpipe, 
but of resonance; and, in order to understand it, 
a proper appreciation of the subject of vocal res- 
onance is necessary. In this consideration will 
come up various theories in regard to the voice 
and the proper manner of using it. 

There are teachers who base their theories and 
practice upon the notion that the throat and the 
muscles immediately surrounding the larynx are 
the ‘‘all in all’’ in the matter of tone-production. 
These teachers analyze and teach theanalysis of 
the functions of the muscles, cartilages, cords, lig- 
aments, tissues, membranes, etc., ad infinitum, et 
ad nauseam. Inthe case of voices taught under 
such a system the tendency of a cold is always to 
the throat, and such singers or speakers furnish 
most of the business for the throat-doctors. In 
this connection it may be said that throat-doctoring 
in nine cases out of ten does more real harm than 
good. : 

But without discussing any further the demerits 
of this method of teaching, we may say that the 
true method proceeds upon quite a different prin- 
ciple. That is, that the muscles, cartilages, e¢ zd 
onme genus, should be left to after consideration, 
and the attention given directly to the proper con- 
ception of toneas asubstance formedin the mouth, 
reinforced by the resonance-chambers of the head, 
and as far removed from the throat as possible. 

When a vocalist, using his or her voice after 
this method, is afflicted with a cold, unless it is 
very severe and taken under unusual circum- 
stances, it does not affect the throat; or, even if it 
does, its effect upon the singing orspeaking-voice 
will be comparatively slight. The effect upon the 
resonance-chambers by a cold in the head is dif- 
ferent in different individuals. It not infrequently 
happens that the presence of moisture in the lining 
mucous membrane of the cavities of the head in- 
creases the brightness of the color of the voice. A 
slight cold in the head is an advantage to certain 
voices, because the higher overtones, which serve 
to give brilliancy to the voice and which only 
come from sympathetic vibration in passages 
ordinarily shut off, are thereby allowed to assert 
themselves. The inquirer may not be aware that 
his normal voice in health lacks somewhat in this 
particular; but, in our opinion, if he will study in 
this direction he will find himself in permanent 
possession of the good qualities he chanced to ex- 
perience when he least suspected it. 


IV. 


Send me a list of baritone songs. 
SUBSCRIBER. 
Answer. 
Capture of Bacchus - - - 
Thou ’rt Like unto a Lovely Flower 
Wilson G. Smith 
G. W. Chadwick 


Buck 


The Sea King - - 
The Wandering Knight - Sternrerg 
Ho! Pretty Page - - Arthur Foote 
Kiss Me, Sweetheart - Wilson G. Smith 


Vv. 


(1) What are overtones, and how produced ? 
(2) Can there be overtones in the voice without 
vibrations? 
(3) Wherein does the so-called ‘‘overtone 
method” differ from other good methods? 
_(4) Do not all good singers have overtones in 
their voices ? REAP: 


od 


Answer. 


(1) To explain the subject of overtones thor- 
oughly would require more time and space than 
the limits of the ‘*Question Box’’ would allow. 
The main points inreply may bestated as follows: 
Musical sounds are, for the most part, of a 
compound nature; that is, result from compound 
vibrations. The nearest approach to a simple 
tone is that produced by a tuning-fork of a high 
pitch. Sucha tone is devoid of overtones. All 
compound tones, however, produce with the 
fundamental sound or tone which is loudest, the 
sound of other simple tones, or overtones, which 
bear a certain relation to the fundamental: e. ¢, 
the first overtone above the fundamental is the 
octave, which bears the relation of 2 to 1 with it; 
the fifth above that is as 3 to 1, that is, for every 
vibration of the fundamental it gives three vibra- 
tions. The number and relation of these simple 
tones vary with each method of producing the 
compound tones. ‘The tone of a given note on 
the flute lacks many of the overtones present in 
the sound of the same note on the violin. More- 
over, one player upon either instrument may give 
greater prominence to certain overtones than 
another player upon the same instrument. 

It being understood, then, that overtones are an 
inherent part of every sound, it is necessary to 
find out what are'the important ones to combine 
with the fundamental, andin what proportion they 
should be combined to produce a given quality of 
tone. Knowledge of these points in the physical 
laws of music isinvaluableto asinger. Here lies 
the secret of quality of tone, and at this point 
comes up the whole subject of vocal resonance, 
which isso generally neglected. The patient and 
prolonged study of the five vowel-sounds,a.e,7,0,u, 
is indispensable for the development of the over- 
tones inthe voice, inasmuch as the difference in 
their sound is due entirely to the variation in the 
combination of the upper partials heard with the 
fundamental. This study enables the singer to give 
color to his tone. As a result, he can suggest the 
rich, sonorous quality of the organ diapason, the 
incisive tone of the violin, or the round, mellow 
quality of the flute at pleasure. 

(2) Overtones, of course—in view of what has 
preceded—cannot be in the voice without vibra- 
tion; though we are not sure that we understand 
just what is meant by the question. 

(3) We do not knowin what respect the so-called 
‘overtone method” differs from other good 
methods. The writer recognizes only two meth- 
ods of singing: The right and the wrong. The 
former includes a proper attention to the subject 
of overtones, orresonance. It often happens that 
teachers take up some important element in the 
art of good singing and make a hobby of it, and, 
for advertising purposes, found a method on their 
hobby. This is probably the case in the present 
instance of the ‘‘overtone method.’’ 

(4) All good singers do certainly have overtones 
in their voices ; but very bad ones have also. 


VI. 


What is the correct bow for the stage, especially 
for school children in speeches and recitations ? 
Should they look at the audience while bowing, 
or should the eyes rest upon the floor? E, L. 


Answer. 


The speaker or reader bows to the audience, 
not to the floor, consequently his eyes should 
meet those of the persons before him. 

A bow, preceding speaking or recitation, is an 
acknowledgement, a greeting, a salutation, a form 
of welcome, a tacit establishment of friendly rela- 
tions. It is expressive of the neutral attitude of 
the speaker toward his auditors. With the eye 
alone is it possible to maintainthe necessary mag- 
netic condition and it should be, literally, ‘‘eye 
to eye”? between the individual and the audience. 

To drop the eyes upon the floor places the in- 
dividual in a negative and passive position. Such 
an attitude is expressive of diftidence, fear, self- 
depreciation, humility, and is appropriate only 
when any one of these emotions is to be expressed. 

In bowing there should be a gracious inclina- 
tion of the head. as wellas of the whole body, but 
the eyes need not be dropped even in the slight 
bending of the head which is necessary for cour- 
teous and graceful effect. 
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HARD KNOTS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


By ALBERT CAMPBELL. 


For if the king not like the comedy, 
Why then, belike, he likes it not, Perdy. 
‘yee foregoing is, perhaps, a stumbling-block 
or foolishness, to the average student; and is 
doubtless passed over by many as of little if any 
importance. If it is uttered as a mere assertion, 
it is certainly not a very sensible or intelligible 
one. But let us call attention to the circumstan- 
ces connected with it. AHam/et (the speaker) is 
represented as being suspicious that his uncle is 
responsible for his father’s death; and in order 
to satisfy himself, he arranges a play to be given 
in the palace, and inserts in it certain words and 
scenes which he believes are similar to those con- 
nected with his father’s death. To this extent he 
takes his friend Horatio into his confidence, and 
requests him to watch his uncle during the prog- 
ress of the play, and mark whether he gives 
evidence ofaguilty conscience. Atthe conclusion 
of the play, Hamlet and Horatio meet in a room 
of the palace,_and the following dialogue 
ensues: f 
Ham. O good Horatio, I'll take the ghost’s word for a 
thousand pound. Didst perceive? 
Hor. Very well, my lord. 


Ham. Upon the talk of the poisoning? 
Hor. I did very well note him. 


Then follows the above quotation. 

Now let it be remembered that, of all of Ham- 
let’s friends, Horatio is the only one who has not 
turned traitor, and also that Wosencrantz and Guil- 
denstern, two of Hamlet’s former friends, are em- 
ployed by the king to play the part of Spies and 
hypocrites in the palace. Therefore, Hamlet is 
constantly on his guard against giving utterance 
to his thoughts whenever he runs any risk of 
being overheard by any one who is unfriendly to 


him. And this is the key which furnishes the | 


solution to the ambiloquous expression. 

In view of these facts, the analysis may be 
made thus: The last word is said to be a cor- 
ruption of the French words Par Diew. It is an 
interjection, and~shows some sort of emotion, 
which is no other than vexation anddisgust. The 
four preceding words are equivocal, and are 
spoken upon -the entrance of Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern in place of words which would have 
conveyed a more definite meaning. The rest of 
the couplet is assertive and may be continued 
thus: For if the king not like the comedy, why, 
then, my doubts give way to certainty. Doubt- 
less this is what //amdet thinks, but is prevented 
from giving utterance to his thoughts by the en- 
trance of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 

In order to give the lines the proper expression, 
they should be delivered somewhat after the fol- 
lowing manner: Let the first line be uttered as 
an introductory phrase, with a rising inflection on 
the last word. The next words, ‘‘why, then,’’ 
being a connective between the introduction and 
the fact, might be given in quickertime, with a 
wave movement ending in adownward direction. 
The head is then turned toward the entrance 
where Xosencrantz and Guildenstern are supposed 
to appear, making a slight pause in the discourse 
as if in slight confusion; then, turning again to 
Horatio, continue in an offhand manner, ‘he 
likes it not,’’? as if to convey the impression that 
it is of no consequence whether he likes it or not. 
Then, turning aside, utter the last word with bit- 
terness. The inflection should be a wide down- 
ward sweep. The meaning is this: /amilet is 
about tospeak his thoughts when he is interrupted 
by the spies who are set to watch him; he thinks, 
‘*T must be on my guard or I shall be betrayed;”’ 
thereupon he finishes his speech with words that 
convey no definite meaning; and as he thinks 
with rage and bitterness, ‘‘I cannot have a mo- 
ment’s private conversation with my friend, 
without being spied upon,” he gives vent to his 
indignation by the utterance of an imprecation. 
The gesture that usually accompanies such ex- 
pressions is a downward stroke with the clinched 
fist. The meaning might be somewhat plainer if, 
instead of the oath Par Diew, some English word 
were substituted, such, for instance, as ‘*damna- 
tion.’” 


Apri, 1891. . ‘ 


QUESTIONS ON “KING LEAR.” 


By EpnNA CHAFFEE NOBLE. 


“4. At what date was the tragedy of King Lear written? 

2, What astronomical events mentioned by Gloster in 
Act 1, scene 2, occurred that year? 

3. From what source did Shakespeare obtain the main 
facts of the play? - 

4, From whom did Holinshed borrow the story ? 
ery What other poets have made use of the same mate- 
ria! 

6. Had the story ever been dramatized previous to 
Shakespeare’s dramatization? 


7. In what does the play as elaborated by Shakespeare 
differ from the earlier ones from which it was taken ? 

8. What is the reputed date of Lear’s reign and death ? 

9, What city in England is he said to have founded ? 

10. To what age do the coloring of the play, titles of 
rank, modes of punishment, manners and customs presented, 
appear to belong? 

i1. Ought this confusion to be regarded as a blemish ? 

12. To what periods doShakespeare’s plays belong? 

13. What plays belong to the first period? 

14, Which belong to the middle period ? 

15. What ones are classified as late? 

16. What are the characteristics of the last group? 

17. What sacred bond is broken in Othello? 

18. In Macbeth? 

19. In Coriolanus? 

20. In Antony and Cleopatra ? 

21. In Timon? 

22, In Lear? 

23. Explain the difference between delusion, illusion and 
hallucination. 

24. Mention the characters called mad in all Shake- 
speare’s plays. 

25. With all these characters how much of perfected 
madness does he show ? 

26. What is the key-note of the play? 

27. Of what is the play a study ? 

28, Give your estimate of Lear’s character when in the 
prime of life. 

29. Quote the words of Regan to prove her estimate. 

80. Quote the words of Goneril to prove her estimate. 

31. What was Lear’s mental condition at the opening of 
the play? 

$2. Prove your answer by the play. 

33. What character in the play first mentions Lear’s mad- 
ness and where? 

34. Who next remarks upon Lear’s mental condition? 

35. Mention others who speak of Lear’s madness. 

36. What Pe within the play serves as a measure of 
the higher affliction of the king? 
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37. How can you explain Cordelia’s reserve in measure- 
ing her filial love? 

rs eines is particularly noteworthy in Cordelia’s char- 
acter 

39. What place does Lear occupy among Shakespeare’s 
characters? 

40, What hints have we in the first scene of the charac- 
ters of Lear and Edmund ? 

41. What is noteworthy in the character of the fool? 

aa What is the dramatic purpose of Edgar's feigned mad- 
ness 

43, What lessons may we learn from the placing of the 
fool and Lear in the same storm ? 

44, How was Lear every inch a king? 

45. When does Lear become eloquent? 

46. Does Lear abdicate his throne? 

47. Was Lear weak physically ? 

48. What apprenticeship did Learserve in order to be- 
come master of such woes? 

49. What is the tendency of ungoverned temper ? 

50. Quote to prove that Lear knows that self-control will 
avert madness. 


51. Mention the most pa- 
thetic passage. 

52. In what scene do we 
find the climax of Lear’s dis- 
ease ? 

53. What is Lear’s last 
speech which expresses the 
knowledge of coming mad- 
ness ? 

64. When does Lear become 
confused in regard to his 
identity ? 

65. How may we tell that 
Edgar’s madness is assumed ? 

56. What idea can you glean from 
the play of the age or physique of 
the fool? 

57. In what ways do we perceive 
Lear’s greatness ? 

58. What are the statistics iu re- 
gard to the insanity of rulers? 

59. What king wore his chains in public? 

60. What great lessons does the play teach? 

[The accompanying picture is devised and 
copyrighted by Mrs. Noble, and is illustrative 
of her method of teaching Shakespeare. | 
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Actors and Acting. 


Some months ago, a prominent dramatic writer, under the 
pseudonym ‘Don Seneys,” contributedan interesting article 
to the Cincinnati Enquirer on ‘Stage People of To-day,” in 
which he was so eulogistic as to say: ‘In my estimation, 
the stage is supplied not only with a good class of dramas, 
put an excellent corps of performers, and cannot help but 
exert a healthful influence in its present condition.” This 
same writer has recently written aletter to a well-known ac- 
ress, a copy of which has been handed me by the secretary 
of a dramatic club, in which his views seem to have changed. 
considerably. Here it is: 

“Dear Miss—: It affords me much pleasure to write you a 
letter of congratulation as well as one of business. You have 
carved out for yourself a splendid reputation as an actress, 
and I only express my esteem for you in saying that the stage 
is honored with your presence. I feel that, ere long, the 
people will recognize in you a genius fit for the highest hon- 
ors of the profession. And in saying this I do not mean to 
flatter ; for I recognize the fact that, unless you are persis- 
tent in work, prompt in overriding the difficulties so 
familiar to the actor, and careful in maintaining that strict- 
ness of character so important to the principles of all good 
acting, there can never come that degree of success so honor- 
ably and gladly given to the deserving ones. 

‘My sympathy is with the stage, as you know it was when 
we were students together. But, living as I do among strict 
sectarians, I have no little criticism to bear from the best of 
my friends, And yetit seems the happiest hours I spend 
are when using my pen and tongue for the salvation of this 
art of all arts—acting. Indeed, I would wade through rivers 
of criticism if I was sure it would be the means of rescuins 
the art from that worthless, ignorant class into whose 
clutches it seems to have fallen, and whose silent monopoly 
of the profession prevents its advancement or its downfall. 
Tam of the hopeful opinion, however, that we are on the 
dawn of a stage revolution; and before many years the in- 
evitable reforin will not only urge actors to know what they 
act, how they act, and the mental as well as the physical 
exertion required to be the “people's choice,” but compel 
them to give evidence of their qualification through a 
thorough examination of the literature, art, and science of 
their work. 

“You may find on the stage to-day scores of stars (?) who 
have a faculty of grasping the heart of editors and dramatic 
critics; but seek, if you will, he who grasps the heart of the 
people, and compulsion invites you to call him from some 
obscure wing of the stage. 

“The vicissitudes of theatrical people are indeed strange. 
But the strangest thing of all is to know how many there are 
who persist in building their reputation upon pill-boards and 
pictorial novelties, which are the frailest foundation possible 
upon which to base a substantial and lasting temple of suc- 
cess. Do not the people see that, with such persons, ‘printer’s 
ink’ is far preferable to the natural ability and personal 
culture so earnestly advocated by Delsarte? 

«J think it is pretty generally known that to be an actor in 
these days is to simply help yourself with a little artificial 
tincture of cosmetic; or to tailor that part of the physiognomy 
which nature, through human negligence, has failed to de- 
yelop. According to the skill in making these toilets will be 
the actor’s claim for supremacy in the beautiful columned 


typography of the press. Well, my dear friend, we know 
that the people are not blind to such falsehood, and quickly 
perceive the difference between brains and dress, advertised 
sophistry and genuine adaptability, Our best citizens seek 
more truthful forms of amusement, and virtually leave the 
theatre in the hands of that class of playgoers which Dion 
Boucicault said must be presented with a low class of com- 
position. So upon the wings of such ignorance many of our 
stars soar; and upon the selfsame wings are they brought 
back to the humble station from whence they started. 

‘Many think the editor’s desk is the medium upon which 
their fame ishinged. But the truth soon dawns upon them 
that the press, if not used sparingly, becomes a hindrance 
instead of a benefit to the best interests of the drama, and, 
in certain cases, deserves the hearty condemnation of all 
well-informed theatrical advocates. That stern, intelligent 
patron of the stage, Stuart Robson, and his followers of the 
‘Actor’s Order of Friendship,’ never did a better thing than 
when they denounced, in the most unequivocal terms, many 
advertising devices as ‘not only an abuse of our art, but a 
menace to public decency, and a strong weapon of attack in 
the hands of the ever ready and too-willing traducers of the 
stage.’ Truly such men are worth countless coins to any 
profession, and must have a decidedinfluenceamong a wide 
circle of admirers.” 

“We see many good things in the above letter, but if Mr. 
‘Don Seneys ” wishes to hold a reputation as a writer, he - 
will see that his private correspondence does not conflict 
with or contradict his public writings. He knows as well as 
do we that the drama does not support stars on their looks 
nor on their wardrobe, but on their ability and experience. 

People are tov intelligent to receive am actor on any other 
grounds than his merit; and the simple fact that the people 
pea an actor is sufficient evidence of his popularity with 

em, 

Ava B. ARMSTRONG. 


I have felt peculiar interest in the searcher after Delsarte 
realties, whose eager questioning appeared in a late number 
of the VorcrE MaGaZINneE; interest not only through sympa- 
thy—knowing that, under like circumstances, I might have 
been in the same dark mazes of perplexity,—but interest by 
contrast, my own training having been so radically different. 
I wish to give some idea of the personal result of my study, 
and at the same time to pay a grateful tribute to the teacher 
who so carefully led me through this as through every 
other department of oratory. 1 refer to Miss Edith V. Hed- 


ges. 

Her method of expression presented Delsarte not as the 
founder of a prescribed system of arbitrary rules, but 
rather as the disciple whose genius ‘‘ was spurred by such a 
profound love of truth” that he could admit no rival claim; 
could recognize no siandard of art but truth, no standard of 
iruth but nature—‘“‘fresh from the hand of God.” Perfect 
freedom of body, mind and soul (which this creed effects) 
is, therefore, synonymous, to me, with the name of Delsarte. 
The eccentric, normal, and concentric ideals resolve into 
liying factors, pervading and regulating the entire being; 
that very multiplicity, which may be wrought into confu- 
sion, proving itself but the natural outgrowth of a trinity of 
strength, and serving toaidin the development of repose, 
which, ‘‘reflecting reserve power, is the truest force.” 

All honor, then, to any teacher who, with the enlighten- 
ment which comes from intelligent investigation, supple- 
mented by actual talent and inbred refinement, so im- 
presses the truth, by precept and example, that the stamp 
is ineffaceable from the mind and heart of the student, I 
count myself most fortunate to have had such instruction 
in the theories of symmetrical thought and action advanced 
by Delsarte; for, to quote from the great master himself: 
«Beneath these tangible forms of art, the divine lies hidden, 
and will be revealed; and the soul that has once known the 
divine, feels pain no longer, but is overwhelmed with joy.” 

M. LovisE Epwarbs, 
Elocution and Singing. 

There are few elocutionists who recognize vocal music as 
a means of developing the voice, and still fewer voice-teach- 
ers who recognize elocution. It isnota difficult matter to 
find a reason for this. It is natural for a man to avoid sub- 
jects he knows but little about. The elocutionist who can- 
not sing will ignore vocal music, and the vocal teacher who 
knows little about elocution will not admit thatitis of any 
advantage to the yoice, Ican see no reason why elocution 
and singing should not go together. In order to sing well 
it is necessary that we read well; and the elocutionist’s 
voice can be made more pliable by vocal music. 

The difference between elocution and vocal music is this: 
Wetalk with consonants and sing with vowels. Inelocution 
much stress is laid on the consonants, which, in my opinion, 
isof as much importance in singing asin elocution, asit 
enables the singer tospeak the words distinctly. Vocal 
music assists the elocutionist by giving smoother, richer 
quality ef tone. In order to articulate well, it is necessary 
that the singer has a thorough drill in the elementary 
sounds. This is not often done by the vocal teacher, and I 
have doubts about the elocutionist giving it the attention its 
importance demands, Not many years ago, it was fashion- 
able to sing in a way that scarcely a word could be under- 
stood. This can be tolerated in chorus-work, but not in 
solo singing. Had the teacher been acquainted with our 
language as taught in schools of oratory, this half-way kind 
of execution would not have prevailed. Much of this faulty 
singing was brought about py foreigners who did not under- 
stand our language. Many of them were good voice-teach- 
ers, but none of them could teach the English language. In 
this way words were ignored, and vovce made the only 
thing. 

The last twenty-five years have brought a wonderful 
change in regard to speaking words distinctly in singing. 
We have no occasion to look to the foreigner for instruction 
in voice, and words as well as yoice arein demand. As 
long as we depended for yoice-teaching upon those who 
could not speak our language, we could not expect anything 
but a mutilated language. Now we have teachers who 
speak no language but English, and I see no reason why 
song and speech cannot beso combined as to use good voice 
and good articulation. 

Every teacher of yocal music ought to be well acquainted 
with the elementary sounds of our language. There ought - 
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not to be conflict between elocution and vocal music. If 
the teacher of vocal music will prepare himself in elocution, 
he will not only do better work, but will receive greater 
compensation for his labor, and satisfy hispupils better. 
He will find work among the teachers of public schools and 
high school pupils that will well repay him for haying 
studied elocution. It can be introduced, in a general way, 
in his vocal classes. Instead of the usual recess let the 
time be spent in exercises in elocution, gesture and light 
gymnastics. It serves as recreation, and at the same time 
is instructive. 

In order to be a successful teacherof elocution or vocal 
music, itis not necessary that one be a popular reader or 
singer. The only thing to be gained by reading or singing 
in public is in awakening an interest and thereby securing 
larger classes. An elocutionist who could notreada few 
pieces would make poor headway at securing classes. In 
vocal music the people do not require a teacher to prove 
his ability by singing a few songs, as was the case many 
years ago. To be a good reader or singeris no evidence 
that he is a good teacher; in fact, if anything, it is against 
him. Good readers and singers are disposed to do too 
much of the work themselves, instead of letting their pupils 
doit The English language is undoubtedly the language 
of the world, and no teacher,in any branch of knowledge, 
ought to be tolerated unless proficient in it. 

Mrs. D. WILSON. 
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READERS AND SINGERS. 


MES: Nella Brown-Pond gave the closing evening of read- 

ingsin the Y. M. C. A. course, New York, Feb. 20. Mrs. 
Pondis unquestionably one of the finest readers now before 
the public. Indeed, she has been called the ‘‘greatest lady 
reader since the days of Cushman.” Her action-work is 
strong yet delicate in conception, an elaborate framework 
that adds not a little to the value of the picture. Her sing- 
ing-voice, while not great, is managed with such consummate 
skill as to bring the most out of every note, making the 
listener forget that she is not a professional vocalist, and 
really pleasing more than half of the so-called vocal artists. 
She is a thorough artist in every department of her work. 
Her program was: ‘‘ Magdalena, or the Spanish Duel,” 
“Awfully Lovely Philosophy,” ‘‘The Kitchen Clock,” 
‘Pauline Pavlovna,” ‘‘The Innocent Drummer,” ‘An 
Easter Sunday,” “The Ruggleses Christmas Dinner.” 

* OK 


* 

Miss Susan A. Rice, of Washington, began a series of in- 
formal lectures with vocal illustrations ut her residence 
March 5, and continuing through six Thursdays. The top- 
ics treated are: ‘‘Beginnings of Music,’’ ‘‘Opera and 
Oratorio,”’ ‘‘Wagner and his Music-Dramas,” *‘ German 
Songs and Song-Writers,” ‘‘ Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven,” 
‘*Music in America.” 

“ * 
* 

Dr. Thomas L. Hill, of Sau Francisco, gave a course of 
three readings during January. The first program was 
miscellaneous and included *‘1he Sun Dial,” ‘‘ Dora versus 
Rose,” ‘‘Love among the Ruins,’ ‘‘ Lord Clive” “Upata 
Villa, Down in the City,” ‘‘The Hat,’ “ Miss Squeers’s Tea 
Party,” ‘‘Smike Runs Away,’ ‘‘Cassandra Brown,” ‘‘My 
First Political Experience.’’ The second evening Dr. Hill 
gave Sheridan’s comedy, “The Rivals,” impersonating the 
variouscharacters himself. The third evening he presented 
Dickens's ‘Christmas Carol.” The readings were artistically 
given, and were heartily appreciated by the audience. 

* Oe 


* 

Mr. Frederic 8S. Law, formerly of Philadelphia, who ac- 
cepted an excellent position in Missouri at the beginning of 
the season, has been very successfulin his work. In ad- 
dition to his teaching this winter he has prepared a series 
of vocal exercises that will be published in time for the fall 
work. Hesays that, notwithstanding a dearth of symphony 
concerts, etc., life is very enjoyable in his new home. He 
returns east forthe summer. Anarticle by him, entitled 
«“Enunciation in Song,’ will appear in the May No. of this 
magazine. 

* = 

Mr. L. R. Hamberlin, a young public reader, is the in- 
structor in expression at Richmond College this year. Be- 
sides his school work he finds time to give readings which 
are highly praised by the press. Among his selections is an 
original parody on ‘‘ The Raven,” called ‘‘ Kissing,” that is 
clever and humorous. One of his original recitations, 
‘*Flossie,’”’ will soou be published in these columns. 

: * OK 


* 

Mr. Otto T. Simon, of Maryland, who has spent some 

time in study with Behnke, has published a pamphlet on 

“The Study of Vocal Physiology and the Use of the Laryn- 

goscope in Voice-Training.” Mr. Simon has been an ex- 

tensive reader, andis familiar with the views of the principal 
writers on vocal physiology and voice-culture. 

* OK 


* 

The second annual declamation contest of the Albert Lea 
College students took place Feb.20. The recitations were: 
‘Shamus O’Brien,” ‘Brier Rose,” ‘‘When the Kye come 
Hame,” “Shipwrecked,” ‘‘Fitz James and Roderick Dhu,” 
‘The Tell-Tale,” ‘*Lasca,” “Death makes all Men Brothers.” 
The vocal selections were: Abt’s “ Pleasures of the Wood,” 
Barnby’s ‘‘Voice of the Western Wind,” and Veazie’s ‘‘Morn- 
ing Invitation,” in which the college chorus assisted. Both 
the elocution and music departments are in’ excellent con- 
dition, and are under the charge of able teachers. 

* OK 


* 

That cleyer and brainy woman, Mme. Clara Brinkerhoff, 
numbers among her pupils this season the children of pupils 
taught by her years ago. The madame is fully abreast of 
the times, and is one of the really progressive teachers. She 
has heard every musician of note (and many not of note) 
and her opinions are, therefore, valuable. As a personal 
friend of Gottschalk, Jenny Lind, and other celebrities, she 
had enjoyed unusual opportunities of study, and that she 
has improved them is shown by even a few minutes’ conver- 
sation with her—she is a veritable cyclopedia of musical 
knowledge, 


chison’s ‘‘ Pierrot.” 
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At the fifth monthiy institute of the teachers of Pasadena 
Co., California, Miss Helen Mar Bennett read a paper on the 
Delsarte Philosophy of Expression. The ideas were clearly 
and forcibly put, and the essay created a very favorable 
impression. 

x * 
% 

The Pascarel Circle of the Knickerbocker Conservatory, 

New York, held its regular meeting March 6. After recita- 


tions and music by the pupils and faculty, the formal part 


of the program was over and the remainder of the evening 


was devoted to dancing. 
* 


* 
Mrs. Olga S, Slaght, daughter of Dr. Henry Sutter, the well- 


known German pianist and composer and also formerly 
Kapelmeister to King Louis IIIL., of Hesse-Darmstadt, is now 
teaching vocal music in Colorado. She has studied in Europe 


with the best teachers, andis an artistic singer. For the 
benefit of her pupils she gives every four weeks a musicale. 
The following program was rendered in March: Violinand 


piano duet, Jansa’s ‘‘ William Tell;” soprano, Pinsuti’s ‘‘Fly 


Forth, oh, Gentle Dove;” female duet, Campana’s ‘‘I Live 


and Love Thee;” soprano, Tours’s ‘Sweet Mignonette;” 


contralto, Liebe’s “ We’ll Meet again;” soprano, with violin 


obligato, Slaght’s ‘‘ Longing ;” female duet, Mendelssohn’s 


“‘T would that my Loye;” soprano, Strelezki’s ‘‘Day Dream;” 
contralto, Schubert’s ‘‘ Wanderer;” soprano, Proch’s *: Rec- 
ognition;” soprano, Dolby’s ‘*The Way thro’ the Wcod ;” 


female duet, Campana’s ‘‘ We'll Go and Seek.” 
* x 


* 
A pupils’ recital under the direction of Miss May Donnally 


was given at the Chicago Conservatory. Feb. 24. Miss Don- 
nally is a pupil of Prof. Murdoch, and is a fine reader. She 
has been engaged to give two readings at Chautauqua next 


summer, July 17and 18. Four of her pupilsare now filling 


positions in theatrical companies: Miss May as Yaggs in 


“‘County Fair,” a second Miss May with Stuart Robson, Miss 


Holland with Hanlon’s ‘‘Superba Co.,” and Miss Anthon with 


Marie Prescott and McLean. The program of the Consery- 


atory recital included: ‘‘Whisperin’ Bill,” “The Black- 


Eyed Rebel,” ‘‘By Telephone,” ‘ Pauline Pavloyna.” ‘‘An 


Trish Letter,” and a charming scene from ‘‘A Wife’s Secret.” 
* OX 


* 
The third of the Gerard-Thies ‘‘Evenings of Song’? was 


given March 10, with Miss Pastor, harpiste, Mr. Arveschou, 
bass singer, and Mr. E. S. Kelley, accompanist. Nearly every 
number on the program was encored by the enthusiastic 
audience. The tenor songs by Mr. Thies were: Taubert’s 


‘ In Exile,’ Gounod’s ‘‘Maid of Athens,” ‘Sally in our 
Alley,” Sullivan’s ‘‘The Distant Shore,” ‘Come into the 


Garden Maud.’”’ Miss Gerard as soprano sang: Denza’s 


“Come to Me,” Kelley’s ‘‘In a Garden” and ‘The Man in 


the Moon,” Schumann’s ‘“ Why o’er the Mountains Wander.” 


The bass numbers were Stainer’s ‘‘ Loyal Death” and Hut- 
The program closed with Goring- 
Thomas’s duet for soprano and tenor, ‘‘’Neath the Stars.” 

* OK 


* 
A musical, literary and social entertainment was given by 
Clan Macduff No. 81, order of Scottish Clans, New York, 


March 13, at which Mrs. Julia Kendallread. Hersele tions 

were both humorous, ‘‘ Our City Boarders” and. ** Old Mose,” 

and were well received. 

sketches, of which she makes a specialty. 
* OK 


She is at her best in character 


* nw 

Mr. Edward Remick, for seyen years director and organist 

of St. John’s Church, Detroit, has resigned his position, to 

take effect after Easter. The reason for his leaving is that 

the church have concluded to establish a vested choir, and 

Mr. Remick prefers work with a regular chorus choir. His 
work has been very satisfactory. 
ie? 


*K 
Miss Lucia W. Raines, for several years teacher of elo- 
cution, orthography, ete., at the Western Normal College, 
Iowa, is now teaching in Tennessee. She is a graduate of 


the National School of Elocution and Oratory and a private 


pupil of Miss Fleming, of Chicago. Among her selections 


are a scene from ‘‘ Leah ’and ascene from “ Mary Stuart.” 
* Ok i 


* 

Mrs. D. Wilson, of Illinois, whose letter on ‘‘Elocution 
and Singing” is published in the Letter-Box department of 
this number, is a veteran in the profession, having taught 
vocal music for 30 years and elocution for 20 years in con- 


nection with music. Her experience is that these branches 


should not be separated. 
* 
* 

Mrs. Jeanie Jewell Hotchkiss gave a reading at the Elmira 
College, N. Y., Feb. 24. Her program was most excellent: 
‘The Witch’s Daughter,” racing scene from ‘‘London As- 
surance,” ‘‘The Courtin’,” «‘The Young Gray Head,” one of 
Kipling’s ‘‘Plain Tales from the Hills,” ‘‘Fare-thee-well, 
Bro. Watkins, ah!” ‘‘ Trial of Queen Katharine” and letter 
scene from ‘‘ Macbeth,” these last two in costume. Mrs. 
Hotchkiss is the wife of the former Consul-General at Ot- 
tawa, and is as widely known in social as in prof:ssional 
circles. She is an exceptionally good reader, and should be 
heard in public oftener. A second reading will be given 
after Lent. She was ably assisted at her first reading by 
Mr. Mark Baker, tenor. 

+s 
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Mr. Harry Pepper’s fourth Ballad Concert of a series of 
six was given at Hardman Hall, New York, March 12. The 
entertainment was artistic from beginning to end, with the 
exception of the pianist’s work, which was far from satis- 
factory. Mr. Pepper has a delightful and well cultivated 
tenor voice, which appeared to advantage in hissongs. After 
a few remarks by him on the ballad, he sang ‘‘She Wore a 
Wreath of Roses ” and ‘‘Sally in our Alley” exquisitely. A 
violin solo by a 7 year old boy was followed by ‘‘Love Told 
the Old Story,” sung by Miss Kate Perey Douglas,” with 
violin obligato. This concluded the English ballads. The 
Irish ballads were represented by ‘‘Savourneen Deelish,” 
«Kate Kearney,” and Dressler’s ‘‘Star of my Soul.’’ The 
Scotch numbers were ‘‘The Maid of Yarrow Vale” and 
«« Annie Laurie,” and the American ‘‘O Promise Me” and 
“ Suwanee River.” Mr. Fred Emerson Brooks recited ‘‘ Old 
Ace,” ‘‘Sherman’s March,” “Jennie” and ‘“ Barnyard Melo- 


dies,” 
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Miss Emma Jean Wilson gave an artistic mid-Lenten en- 
tertainment in Washington, under fashionable auspices. 
Among the many excellent recitations that graced the pro- 
gram may be mentioned, ‘‘ The Ruggleses Dinner Party,” a 
scene from ‘‘As You Like It.” “ Aux Italiens,” ‘‘ Romance of 
a Rose.” The yocal numbers were sung by Mrs. Annie 
Louise Powell, and her work added not a little to the enjoy- 
ment of the audience. x 

# : 

The Schubert Vocal Society, of Newark, N. J., conducted 
by Mr. Louis Arthur Russell, gave its second subscription 
concert March 2. The society was assisted by Mlle. Clem- 
entine DeVere and Mrs. O. A. Taylor, sopranos, and Mr. 8. 
B. Farrell, tenor. It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
evening was a musical treat. Mr. Russell has done much 
for Newark in organizing the Schubert Society and in pre- 
senting high class compositions. The program was : 

Chorus, ‘‘ Here by Babylon’s Wave.” - = Gownod 
Orchestral, (a) ‘‘ Album Leaf,” Brandeis; 


(6) Serenade,” - - iW Re tes - Jensen 
Baritone soloand male chorus, ‘' Land-sight- 

ing,’ - - - = - - - - - Grieg 
Soprano solo, with flute obligato, “Thou 

Brilliant Bird,” - - = - - - - David 
Part song with choruses, (a) ‘A Morning 

Serenade,” Barnby; (b) ‘“‘ Wake to the 

Hunting,” - - - - es - Smart 


Cello solo, “‘Gesange Scene,” - - - - Popp 


Semi-chorus, ‘‘To the Morning Sun,” - - A. Krug 
Orchestral, (a) ‘‘Gavotte,” Vutdet; (b) “Minu- 

etto,” - - = pis - - - - Boecherini 
Ladies’ chorus a: d solo, ‘‘ Visions of Olden 

Times,” - - - - - - - - Sucher 
Soprano solos, (a) ‘‘ How Sweet to Dream,” 

(6) ‘* Well-a-day,”’ - - - - - - BE. Pizzi 
Part song, semi-chorus, (a) ‘ The Rainbow,” 

Tours; (b) “Madrigal,” - + Sullivan 


Cantata with full chorus, ‘‘ The Sun Wor- 
shippers.” - - 7 - - A. Goring-Thomas 
* 

The students of the undergraduate course of Washington 
University, Mo., gave their annual exhibition of oratorical 
workin March. This department is under the charge of 
Mr. Edward P. Perry, and makes a good showing. Among 
the orations were, '‘ The Olympic Games,” “The Salvation 
Army, Its Leaders and Methods,” ‘‘The Future of Africa,” 
The dramatic selections were a scene from “ Henry VY.” and 
a scene from ‘‘Troilus and Cressida.” Mr. Perry is a grad- 
uate of the Boston School ef Crater : 


* 

Mr George F. Brierly, of the Denver University Conserv- 
atory of Music, has returned from a vacation and re- 
sumed his vocal work. : 

* 


* 

The pupils of the Scio College department of elocution, 
Mr. Frank A. Domer, principal, gave a recital March 25. 
‘Lhey had been carefully drilled and their selections thor- 
oughly prepared. Among the pieces were: ‘‘Karl,” “The 
Pride of Buttery B.,” ‘‘ The Whistling Regiment,” “ Giney- 
ra,” ‘*McLain’s Child,” ‘* ae Bobolink.’’ 

* 


* 
An evening of song was given by the pupils of Mr. J. Wil- 
liam Suffern, at Behr Hall, New York, March 10. They 
were assisted by the Cooper Union Glee Club, of which Mr. 
Suffern is director. Of the soloists special mention should 
be made of Miss Courtright, Miss Dodge, Miss Beebe and 
Mr. Van Tassell. Miss Dodge has a very sweet voice that 
was well displayed in her selection ‘‘The Brook.” Other 
numbers were: Millard’s “ My Pet,’ Metra’s *‘ Brightly 
the Sunlight,” Trotere’s ‘‘Changeless,” Palmer's ‘‘ King of 
the Sea,” for baritone, “ Wekerlin’s “ Alpine Flower,” and 
a female duet, Abt’s ‘‘Fair Jeannette.” Pinsuti’s, “‘Bed- 
ouin’s Love Song” was splendidly sung by Mr. Van Tas- 
ell, 
. eg 
A Delsarte matinee will be given by Mrs. Genevieve Steb- 
bins Thompson and Miss Mary 8S. Thompson April 24, at 
the Madison Square Theatre, New York. The program in- 


cludes short talks by both ladies and statue poses, besides. 


other novel and interesting features. 
¥ % 


* 

A very pleasant entertainment was given recently by the 
Richmond Business College, at which Mr. Benjamin Tie- 
mann sang Giebel’s ‘‘ Watcher.” He has a fine bass voice, 
and is well known in Indiana. Among the recitations spec- 
ial mention should be made of ‘‘The Raggedy Man,” “The 
Blacksmith’s Story,” ‘‘Woman’s Rights,” ‘‘How theOld 
Horse Won the Bet,” ‘‘ The Hero Woman.” 

* x 


* 
At an entertainment in Colorado, Feb. 3, Miss Effie E. 
Hext gave a series of Delsarte posings that were clever, and 


elicited favorable comment from the audience. Miss Hext_ 


isa graduate of the National School of Elocution and Ora- 
tory. eee 
* 

Prof. J. B. Roberts, the veteran actor and teacher of Phila- 
delphia, has just returned from a five months’ season of 
acting that was very successful, He took hisown company. 
The leading female role was played by Miss Marie Sailer, a 
pupil of Prof. Roberts, and a very bright and promising 
young actress. The play given was ‘‘Faust and Mar- 
guerite,” adapted from Goethe’s drama by Prof, Roberts, _ 

+4 
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A concert under the auspices of Mme. Luisa Cappiani was 
given at Steinway Hall, New York, March19. The vocalists 
were all pupils of the madame, and made a fine showing. 
Lacome’s ‘‘ L’Estudiantina’”’ was vivaciously sung by Miss 
Banta and Miss Dutcher, both of whom were heard later in 
solos. Miss Dutcher’s sweet contralto voice was delightful 
in “Thou dost not Know it,” and she r sponded to a hearty 
encore by singing *‘ Swing, Swing.” Miss Banta gave Braga’s 
‘« Angel’s Serenade,” with violin obligato, and was recalled. 
One of the most brilliant numbers was Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Ombra 
Leggiera,” sung by Miss Reiff. The De Rosa sisters gave 
piano and violin solos, , 


== eS 


a 
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The initial concert of the Melourgia Club, Mr. F, W. 
Wodell, conductor, was given in Rochester, Jan.13. Mr. 
Wodell is one of the brightest and most progressive of the 
younger musicians in Central New York, and the new vocal 
club under his direction will be an organization to be proud 
of. The choruses sung at the concert were: West's ‘* War- 
rior Bold,” Nessler’s ‘‘The Forest Mill,” Schmolzer’s 
« Westward, Ho!” Buck's “Robin Adair,” Monk's ‘‘ Good- 
night, Beloved.’” Mr, Wodell gave Morgan’s ‘ My Sweet- 
heart when a Boy” in charming style, showing a fine bari- 
tone voice. At the dedication of the new Roosevelt organ 
atthe First Baptist Church of Rochester, Feb.3, he sang 
“Ttis Enough,” from ‘‘ Elijah.” Those who were fortunate 
enough to hear him sing this aria at the Saratoga meeting 
of the N. Y.State Music Teachers, will remember it asa 
most artistic piece of work. 

+7 

At the recent appearance of Miss Julia Marlowe in Balti- 
more, a theatrical debutante was introduced in the person 
of Miss Mattie Ford, a pupil of Miss SaraS. Rice. The 
papers were unanimous in their praise of her excellent 
bearing, voice and pronunciation. As she has been trained 
entirely by Miss Rice, her success is a high tribute to that 
teacher. 

Shes 

The second annual contests of the students of elocution 
in Ashland University, Mr. Frank 8. Fox, instructor, took 
place March 12and13. The first evening was for the young 
men, who competed for the Fox gold medal; the second 
evening the young women competed for the Kyron W. 
King gold medal. The conditions of the contest were ; Con- 
testants to choose their own selections; each contestant to 
render two selections; three judges to make the decision. 

* * 


* 

Mr. A. Hall Burdick, of Stapleton, recently read a paper 
on “Phonics” before the Richmond County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. He urged that the subject should have a place in 
every school from the beginning, and that pupils should be 
taught to speak clearly and to use a dictionary intelligently. 

&o* 


: * 

Miss Adele Weber gave a reading before the Chautauqua 
Union of New York city on Feb. 26. Sheisapupil of Mr. 
Charles Roberts, which may be accepted as a guarantee of 
good work. Her selections were: ‘‘ Counting Eggs,” en- 
cored by ‘‘The Usual Way,” ‘‘On the Rappahannock ” with 
musical accompaniment, encored by ‘‘ Reubens,” “ The Dog 
and the Lobster,” encored by ‘‘ Total Annihilation.’’ Her 
‘success was marked and well eet 

* 


Mr. E. B. Warman is in Odlirornia making a tour of the 
Pacific coast, and giving Delsarte talks and readings. He is 
under the management of Mrs. Alice Carey Waterman, to 
whom muchcreditisdue. His work, being educational and 
critical, awakens interest wherever he appears. 

* * 


An evening of readings and music was given by Mr. F. 
Townsend southwick, assisted by Mr. Adrian Primrose, 
March 20. An elaborate program had been prepared, in 
which Mr. Southwick appeared both as musician and reader. 
The opening number was the tent scene from ‘Julius 
Cesar,’ which wasrendered somewhat differently from the 
usual way; but it showed careful study. Following were 
“Jack the Fisherman” and ‘Editing an Agricultural 
Paper,” both of which were cleverly done. Beethoven’s 
“Sonata, op. 12, No. 1,” forviolin and piano, gave Mr. 
Southwick an opportunity to delight the audience with 
some splendid instrument«l work. His handling of the 
piano was exceptionally good. The next group of recita- 
tions was ascene from ‘‘ King Henry IV.,” *Brer Rabbit 
and the Tar Baby,” and “ Madame Eef.”’ A ‘Scene de Bal- 
let,” by de Beriot, was a brilliant number, in which the 
violin andthe piano divided the honors. The evening 
closed with the recitations ‘‘O Captain, my Captain!” and 
«A Sermon for Christmastide.” These were perhaps the 
best of the readings, the last one being especially good, 
Mr. Southwick should be oftener heard in public. 

* OK 


* 

One of the events of the theatrical season in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., was the performance of ‘‘ The Bells,” in March, 
with Mr. Howard MacSherry in the principl role of Mathias. 
The object was a charitable one in which Mr. MacSherry is 
interested. His presentation of Mathias was exceedingly 
good and worthy of a professional. He has excellent stagé 
presence and a well-cultivated voice, and was heartily re- 
called by the audience, and presented with some beautiful 


floral designs. 
ca 3 


* 

At an entertaiument at the Church of the Messiah, New 
York, in March, Miss Saidee V. Milne made a decided hit 
with her humorous recitations. Many of them are original, 
and introduce singing, as she has a voice that has been well 
cultivated. 

* hs 

Mr. Franklin A. Peake, who is taking a prominent place 
among western elocutionists, has accepted the position of 
reader with the Cornwall Concert Company. He is teaching 


this season in Fenton College 
* ¥ 


% 
Eugene Thwing is the editor of a bright little church 
paper called St. John’s Circle, published in the interest of 
St. John’s M, E. Church (New York) and the Young People’s 
Association connected with it. The paper is well edited and 
printed. The Easter number contains, among other inter- 
esting features, the opinions of a number of organists on 
chorus choirs and choir-masters. 
wie 
An informal reception was given by one of the New York 
ladies’ Shakespeare clubs on March 24 in honor of Mrs. 
Hoag)and, who is one of the leading spirits in such circles. 
She read a paper on the advisability of honoring Queen 
Isabella at the coming World's Fair, and decided that it 
would be more patriotic if American women should honor 
one of their own number, particularly Mrs. Emma Willard, 
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founder of the Troy, N. Y., Female Academy, or Miss Mary 
Lyon, founder of Mt. Holyoke Seminary. The feature of 
the evening was the exquisite pantomime work done by 
Mme. Alberti, of New York. She gave in deaf-mute panto- 
mime ‘‘ Nearer My God to Thee.” accompanied by singing 
of the hymn, and as encore ‘*Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” also 
in deaf-mute pantomime. The ideais novel, and calls for 
the most perfect action-work. Mme. Alberti is one of the 
best Delsarteans in the profession ; her work can hardly be 
surpassed. 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 


NEWS AND COMMENTS. 


When Bradlaugh lectured on Cromwell in New York, years 
ago, he had occasion to describe the warrior-statesman as 
drawing his sword and throwing away thescabbard. Brad- 
laugh put his hand to his side and drew an imaginary 
sword. It was a perfect piece of acting; you could almost 
see the flashing blade. An army officer who was present ex- 
claimed: “Great Cesar! thatman has been in the cavalry!” 
This was true, although several years had passed since Brad- 
laugh had left the service. 


Duprez, the famous French tenor, is still living, at theage 
of 85, 


Another universal language entitled ‘ La Lengua Catolica”’ 
has been invented by a navy surgeon in Chili. 


Bismarck recently said: ‘‘I love musicabove all the arts, 
especially Beethoven’s. House musicis my greatest delight, 
for the trouble of getting a ticketat a certain time, and sitting 
in a narrow seat in an opera house is not to my liking. I 
have always been sorry that I was obliged in my student 
days to omit music from my course. That wasa misfortune, 

efor, like all Germans, I am tuned by nature in harmony 
with music.” 


David Belasco, the playwright tells the following amusing 
story of the days before he became famous as a dramatist: 
“‘Tused to be indefatigable in bringing plays of mine to 
managers. One manager I suspected of never reading any 
plays, sol tried a trick on him. I gaye him a roll of blank 
paper tied with ribbon. He took it and told me to callin two 
weeks. I called, and he said he had read the play, but that 
unfortunately it would not do. I slowly unrolled the blank 
manuscript, held it up to him, and enjoyed the situation.” 


In speaking of Bernhardt’s life Lucy Hoopersays: ‘After 
leaving the convent she reappeared shortly as a pupil of the 
Conservatoire. There she passed the examinations with 
honorable mediocrity, the exceeding sweetness of her voice 
being considered her only dominant quality. She gained a 
prize, however.” 


Mr. Jacob Kanzler, a business man of Sandusky, O., retired 
in full possession of all his faculties. When he awoke he 
found that he could not speak, his vocal organs refusing to 
perform their functions. He attempted to write, but his 
hand refused to tracea word. He has perfect control over 
the rest of his body, and his mind is bright. His afiliction 
Medical men are 
at aloss to understand the case. 


Mr. Sedger, the London opera manager, says of his chorus 
singers that many are daughters and even wives of profes- 
sional and commercial men, and this is the class he prefers. 
Governesses are plentiful, and a few of the better class of 
shop-girls. 


Rossi is acting in Vienna, in Tolstoi’s ‘‘Ivan the Terrible,” 
with great effect. After one act he was recalled 15 times. 


The N. Y. Sunsays: ‘Recently a lady desired her guests 
to hear a piece of music she had composed iu order to turn 
one of John Boyle O’Reilly’s poems, ‘‘Jacqueminot,”’ into a 
ballad. As she does not sing, andas her husband was not 
in good voice, he read the verses while his wife played the 
music. The reading was measured out to suit the music, 
the words being broken up into separated syllables when 
necessary. The effect was beautiful, and the performance 
was repeated. Thus by accident was discovered a new idea 
that would be effective on a platform.” Evidently the Sun 
does not know that recitations with musical accompaniment 
are already in the repertoire of nearly every reader. The 
syllables may not be broken so as to fit exactly to the music, 
as in song, but the idea is the same. 


Queen Victoriais very fond of music, and is a good musi- 
cian herself, having studied with Mendelssohn and Lablache. 
Therefore she prefers the Italian music to any other, though 
appreciating anything that is good in all music. Mme, Al- 
boni says: ‘Ihave sung all kinds of music to her. She is 
much touched by a simple ballad, and after singing to her 
songs like ‘Robin Adair’ or ‘Old Folks at Home,’ I have seen 
tears in her eyes.” 


Lady Duffcrin tells sonye iuteresting anecdotes about the 
Baboo English of the Hindoos. One man, during an exam- 
ination, was told to write an essay upon the horse, which he 
did in the following brief terms: ‘‘The horseisa very noble 
animal, but when irritated he ceasestodoso.” Anotherhad 
to write upon the difference between riches and poverty, 
and he ended by saying: “In short, the rich man welters 
in crimson velvet, while the poor man snorts on flint.” 


Ata fashionable New York school the pupils have a tri- 
weekly exercise in which repose of manner is taught. The 
girls are required to enter the reception room (which they 
call ‘‘ Manner Hall’’), one by one, and pay their respects to 
the teacher in charge of this exercise. Nota single unnec- 
essary muscle of face, body, or limb is brought into play. 
With composed features, arms pendent, one hand usually 
carrying a fan to keep it quiet, they enter the room, sit, and 
converse with theteacher, Invitations to dance, promenade, 
eat an ice are accepted, introductions are given, all under 
the watchful eye and all with regard to absolute tranquility 
of behavior. It is remarkable how many unnecessary mo- 
tions the average girl indulges in. The pupils of this school 
are said to show much repose of manner. 


A writer in the Toronto Mail says: “A farmer married 
his cousin, both possessing all their faculties. Of the nine 
children born to them, five daughters are deaf-mutes. Three 
of the girls married speaking and hearing husbands. The 
first one has three deaf-mute children out of five; the second 
one has two deaf-mute children out of three ; the third one 
has one deaf-mute child out of two.” ‘The article further 
says that in the Belleville deaf-mute school are 240 pupils, 
not one of whom has deaf-mute parents. The article was 
called forth by Prof. A. Graham Bell’s statement that the 
intermarriage of deaf-mutes will create a deaf-mute race. 


James E. Murdoch, the oldest living American actor, was 
80 years old January 25. He has been in very bad health 
during the winter, and has been obliged to decline all en- 
gagements. But through itall his voice remainsas rich and 
delightful as ever it was. This is the best praise for his 
method of voice-culture. 


The father of little Josef Hoffmann, the boy piavist, writes 
toa New York friend: ‘‘It will certainly interest you to 
know of your patient, Josef. He feels extremely well, has 
grown very much, andis much stronger. But he has suf- 
fered from a chronic inflammation of the windpipe owing 
to his change of voice. Theinflammationis betternow. He 
works diligently, studies, plays and composes, and is making 
great progress.” 


A son of Henry Irving is about to play ‘‘ David Garrick” as 
an amateur in St. Petersburg. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes says of music that it can be 
translated only by music. Just so far as it suggests worded 
thought it falls short of its highest office. Pure emotional 
movements of the spiritual nature is what he asks of 
music. 


“While Bernhardt was studying ‘La Dame aux Ca- 
melias,” writes Lucy Hooper, “she made an arrangement 
with the superintendent of the consumptive ward at the 
Hotel Dieu to be summoned whenever the last agony of 
any of the patients commenced. She would seat herself at 
the foot of the bed almost hidden by curtains, and take 
notes. One day she was watching a girl who was approach- 
ing death much excited. Suddenly the dying woman rose 
in bed and exclaimed to the actress: ‘Begone! You are 
the messenger of death. Youare death itself! You stand 
beside the bed of my companions and they wither and die 
before your gaze. I, too, must die, but I die cursing you |’ 
She fell back, with a torrent of blood pouring from her lips. 
Bernhardt was carried insensible from the ward, and her 
studies of consumptives came to an end.’’ 


There have lately been acquired for the Beethoven 
House at Bonn, the portraits of the composer’s parents. 
Many years ago aportrait of Beethoven’s mother was sold at 
auction for 26 cents. The owner dying intestate, it was 
bought by an antiquarian, who again sold it at auction for 
$7. The new buyer kept it until he presented it to the 
Beethoven House. An interesting gift from the Emperor 
William consists of four ear-trumpets constructed for 
Beethoven by Maelzel, the inventor of the metronome. 
Two of them are 27inchea long; all have the brass wires 
and silk ribbons with which Beethoven used to fasten them 
to his ears. 

Lady Tennyson has composed music to a set of unpub- 
lish-d poems by her husband. 


Mme. Nordica counsels the amateur to shun the tremolo, 
to play his own accompaniments if he can, to phrase his 
sentences in singing as nearly as possible in accordance 
with the method of speaking, not to breathe in the middle 
of words, and not to work the voice when he is tired. 


The costume of the Berkeley Ladies’ Athletic Club, of 
New York, is exceedingly pretty. It consists of dark blue 
Turkish trousers fastened just below the knee, a full blouse 
braided with gold, and black stockings with low heeled 
shoes. 


Frances Willard, whose reply to the questions on the 
“Mission and Influence of Music” appeared in the March 
No. of this magazine, says further: '‘Whoeyer weds per- 
fect music unto noblest words, reaches the acme of expres- 
sion, and soothes the world’s heart as no other can.” 


The inventor of volapuk has so altered its form that the 
Volapuk Academy will not accept the alterations, thus mak- 
ing a broad split that is injurious to thecause. Formerly 20 
journals in Europe and America were published in the in- 
terest of the language, now less than half of them exist. 


Massenet, speaking to an American musician, said: “You 
must make American composersstudy at home. Nationality 
is necessary in music. Every composer must, after he has 
acquired the rules, become himself. Ihad a Swedish pupil 
last year, who wanted more and moreof me. Finally I 
said: ‘You haveit all; go to your country; become in- 
spired by it and compose.’ Grieg went home and developed 
nationality in his music; Gade became a reflection of Men- 
delssohn and Hiller. You have grand viewsin America. I 
have never been there, but I have seen pictures of Niagara, 
your great forests, your vast plains. They must be set to 
music. Your women are beautiful, and you have poets. 
You have everything.”’ 


Forty-five operatic works were produced at the Berlin 
Royal Opera during last year. Wagner heads the list with 
66 performances of 9 works. Verdi had 36 performances of 
5 works, and Weber 24 performances of his three principal 
operas. 


Thomas Nelson Page, author of many charming negro 
dialect sketches, says: ‘‘In my opinion dialect stories are 
very much overdone. Sometimes they are very readable, 
especially when they are true to nature. I never try to 
get away from the real talk of the colored man when writ- 
ing a story where he is tobe quoted. The original Virginia 
darky isa good model to follow. Bnt I fear it will not be 
long before he will disappear. A younger generation is 
coming on that has nothing to make them specially original. 
It is melodious to the ear to hear an old darky talk. He 
drops all of his g’s, and deals chiefly with vowels. He never 
utters a guttural word. His sentences flow like a phonetic 
yocabulary sliding down a river of vowels.” “ 
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The new reading-clerk of the Colorado state senateis a 
young woman, Miss Anna Kelly. She reads rapidly, clearly 
and with correctness of accent and pronunciation. She is 
the first woman to hold such a position. 


A congress is tobe held this year at Milan, under the 
protectorate of the pope, for the purpose of considering the 
present state of music in connection with the Roman Catho- 
lic church. 


Mrs. Thurber has succeeded in getting through Congress 
the bill incorporating the National Conservatory of America, 
The corporation is to establish and maintain a national con- 
servatory of musicin the District of Columbia, having power 
to grant and confer diplomas and the degree of Doctor of 
Music. 


The Emperor of Germany is promoting singing in the 
army and navy. Several books have been issaed for unison 
singing and for four-part choruses, and accepted by the 
authorities. 


A Hindostanee work of music defines it as ‘‘ the painfully 
acquired art of speaking very loud in a shrill voice.” 


In a sermon for business men, preached by the Rev. 
Phillips Brooks recently, the enormous speed of 240 words 
a minute was maintained during the 25 minute discourse. 
Try to equal it by reading from a printed page in a conver- 
sational tone, and then imagine the greatly increased diffi- 
culty of the taskin a large church and without a written 
note as guide. 


Some one has discovered, says the London Musical Tumes, 
that there is music in ice, and that there is a danger note 
that may be recognized by skaters. After giving the results 
of aseries of observations at Round Pond, in Kensington 
Gardens, he concludes that it is not safe to venture upon 
ice unless it gives out a note lower than C. 


Rubinstein’s musical education was completed when he 
was 13 years old. After that time he had no music teacher. 


In a recent poetry prize contest in Once a Week the result 
of the voting was: The most dramatic poem, ** Ride from 
Ghent to Aix ;’ the most humorous poem, “John Gilpin’s 
Ride ;” the most pathetic poem, ‘‘ The Bridge of Sighs ;” the 
ost romantic poem, “ Lochinvar;” the most popular quota- 
tion in poetry, of not more than two lines, ‘‘ Where ignor- 
ance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise ;” the noblest male charac- 
ter in poetry, “Sir Galahad ;” the most lovable female 
character in poetry, ‘‘ Hvangeline;” the most musical line 
in poetry, “O wild west wind, thou breath of Autumn’s 
being ;” the most beautiful simile in poetry, ‘‘She walks in 
beauty like the night of cloudless climes and starry skies ;” 


the most beautiful poem of all, “Elegy Written in a Coun- - 


try Churchyard.” 


Gen. Grant used to say that he knew but two tunes; one 
was ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” and the other wasn’t. Recently, Mr. 
Homer Lee, of the American Banknote Co., sat at a banquet 
table while an orchestra was playing ‘‘The Last Rose of 
Summer.” After listening with evident enjoyment for some 
minutes, he exclaimed ; ‘‘Ah, that is a sweet air. I always 
did enjoy ‘ Way down upon the Suwanee River BA 


Miss Eleanor Clausen, musician and orchestra leader, is 
considered one of the best conductors in London. She is 
of Swedish descent, and comes of along line of musicians. 
She is 21 years of age, and the members of her Pompadour 
band, numbering 20, are Guildhall students. 


A cook in a Philadelphia hotel has been dumb for three 
years. A short time ago, being roused by afit of intense 
anger, she suddenly recovered her speech. She lost her 
voice from a severe attack of bronchitis. The doctors say 
her recovery is the result of her blood being heated and 
greatly stirred. 


In answer to the following questions sent out by the N. Y. 
Herald, ‘* What qualities are essential to the perfect man? 
What is youridealof culture? Whatare the cardinal points 
to be insisted upon for the all-around development of the 
coming man?” Prof. Wm. James, of Harvard, writes : ‘What 
all classes and both sexes of American youth must need is 
to use their voices better and untwist the muscles of their 
faces. At present there seems in the general public no 
glimmer of suspicion that anything is wrong with our na- 
tional vocalization, nasal, high-headed, throaty, hoarse, and 
ashamed to let the breath out, or with the habitually ago- 
nized and anxious state of contraction of the American face. 
Habitual ignobleness of voice and meanness of expression 
react on the inner faculties of the person. Surely some- 
thing must be wrong with us when so many Americans have 
to confess (after coming back from Italy, Germany, Scot- 
land, or England) that their own countrymen’s vocalization 
inspires them with a sort of physical horror. The first 
thing is to establish an ideal of improvement to be aimed at.” 


Patti once declined to sing in the royal presence. A friend 
expostulated with her: ‘* Remember that it is the Queen,” 
urged the friend. “And do you remember,” retorted Patti, 
«that there are many queens, but only one Patti!” Eugene 
Field is responsible for the story. 


A series of articles has been lately published in the Lon- 
don Daily Graphic giving the opinions of leading actors, 
playwrights, etc, as to the advisibility of establishing in or 
near London a dramatic school. Theidea is to have a place 
where men and women can be trained for the profession 
with the view of raising the standard of dramatic art in 
Great Britain; also it is thought that many hidden genuises 
might be discovered. Theschool would be a sort of British 
Theatre Francais. While a number of well-known actors 
are in favor of the project, it is feared that it will meet with 
opposition on the ground that it will cause an over-supply 
of theatrical aspirants. 


Verhulst, one of the best-known composers and musicians 
of Holland, who died recently, was a pupil of Mendelssohn, 
and was given an allowance by King William IL, to enable 
him to pursue his studies. 


WERNER’S VOICE MAGAZINE, 


An observing young woman recently remarked: These 
musicians and players, whether professional or amateurs, 
are downright furious if they are sharply criticised in the 
papers, and everyone of them says that newspaper opinion 
has no weight. Yet I notice, particularly among musicians, 
with whom Imingle much, that they can hardly wait for 
the paper issued the morning after a performance to see 
what it says about them, and if the article is complimentary 
they are tickled to death.” 


At a regular meeting of the Seidl Society, Brooklyn, prior 
to the Parsifal concert that was given on March 19, it was 
voted that the society should buy the entire family circle 
section of the Brooklyn Academy of Music where the con- 
cert was held, and distribute the tickets to music-loving 
working women. Each member of the society was entitled 
to send in two names, and the tickets were given to these 
candidates. 


A new child prodigy has arrived to share the honors with 
the infant vocalists and instrumentalists. . Itis a child lec- 
turer. The girlis a Missourian, and lectures on any topic 
suggested by the audience. She is said to talk intelligently 
and entertainingly. 


Mme. Albani advises singers to eat very simply, and also 
to see that the food is strengthening, Albani herself does 
not drink tea, though she takes coffee in small quantities. 


Isaac Hourvitch, a Russian general who was exiled to Si- 
beria for four years says that during his confinement he 
occupied a cell directly under that of the famous revolu- 
tionist Faminn, who is condemned to lifelong imprison- 
ment. Soon after Hourvitch was Jeft in his cell he sang a 
revolutionary song in order to attract the attention of any 
political prisouer who might be within hearing. He was at 
once answered by a bass solo. Hourvitch sang again, and 
was answered by one of Béranger’s songs. Then he tele- 
graphed in prison alphabet, ‘* Who are you?” and the reply 
came, ‘‘Faminn.” ‘a 


Dr. A. Graham Bell presented to the Board of Directors of 
the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, which was in session in New York jate- 
ly, $25,000. The gift will be known as the Bell-Volta fund, 
and willbe in the form of a permanent investment, the in- 
terest only to beused. The name Volta is given because 
the money is part of the accumulated income from the in- 
vestment of the amount received by Dr. Bell as the award 
that the French government made him as inventor of the 
telephone. The interest of Dr. Bell’s gift is to be used for 
the promoting of the deaf-mute interest and for scientific 
research, In this country are about 75 schools for the deaf, 
with 12,000 pupils, of which about 5,0\0 are not taught to 
speak atall. This association has been organized to pro- 
vide means so that all may have an opportunity to learn to 
speak, 

In 1878-9, while the battle of Maglaj wasraging, the enemy 
successfully repulsed the Bohemian dragoons, who re- 
treated in wild disorder. Defeat seemed inevitable. The 
captain called in an escadron of Hungarian hussars. Using 
no encouraging words, he simply ordered the band to play 
three Hungarian melodies. The thundering hurrah that 
drowned the last strain of music led the men into battle, 
and although only 20 out of the 100 that went in survived, 
they dislodged the enemy and won the day. 


In 1882 the Brooklyn Library set in circulation 400 pieces 
of music, all classical and standard selections. The chief 
composers represented were Schubert, Beethoven, Haydn, 
Mozart, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Handel, Chopin, Bach, Schu- 
mann, Strauss, Raff, Wagner, Gade, Brahms, Rubinstein. 
The collection included both vocal and instrumental music, 
for solos and duets. The plan has proved so popular that 
the list has just been increased to 1,100 pieces. Wagner 
Beethoven and Liszt have the largest call. Before the per- 
formance of an opera the score is in great demand. There 
is a noticeable increase in the demand for violin and piano 
duets. 


The success of Mrs. Shaw and Miss Mabel Stevenson as 
whistlers has aroused the query why there are not more 
women in this line of work. The N. Y. Times says the ac- 
complishment is very rare, much more 80 than a good 
singing-voice. To whistle an evening’s program is very 
exhausting. The air is exhaled with greater rapidity than 
in singing, and until one is accustomed to it, the exercise 
will produce giddiness that comes of weakened circulation. 
Again, the tension of the puckering process abnormally 
contracts the muscles about the mouth and lower cheek; 
when released, the lines relax unduly, and after a time the 
creases willshow constantly. 


In a recent lecture by Mrs. Elliott, a daughter of Julia 
Ward Howe, she said that she considered Holmes’ ‘‘ Last 
Leaf” as his best poem. In speaking of his love of music 
she said that Holmes had said that he seemed to be the in- 
strument upon which all other instruments were playing. 


A writer in the N. Y. Times, in telling of his first night in 
Libby Prison, says the most striking thing to him was the 
noise made by the prisoners; nobody seemed to wish to 
sleep. After a while. some one called for Capt. Ed Maas of 
the 88th Pennsylvanias. ‘ Well, what is it now,” came 
from that man. ‘Give us a song with a thundering long 
chorus to it; something that will warm a fellow like a fire, 
a jug of punch, and a feather bed.” ‘*And will you hold 
your tongues after that and go to sleep?” A pause, and then 
high above the whistling of the wind and the beating of 
sleet upon the roof, a ringing tenor voice sang: 


«« Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the 
Lord 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of 
wrath are stored, 
He has loosed the fateful lightnings of His terrible 
swift sword, 
God’s truth is marching on.” 
“J can never,” says the writer, ‘forget the thrilling 
chorus that followed. Again and again was repeated the 
‘Glory, glory, hallelujah, God’s truth is marching on.’ 4 


Apri, 1891. 


Although over 70 years of age, Gounod still sings, without 
much voice but with great refinement and feeling. “Lyric 
sound,” he says, ‘‘is finest when most akin to speech. Pure 
diction is the first law of song.” In judging of the artists 
that come to him for approvaland help, his opinion is formed 
before they open their lips. ‘‘It is in their eyes,” he says; 
“one has always the voice of one’s eyes.” It is said that 
his mother always lulled him to sleep not by nursery sougs, 
but with the intervals of the scale, the perfect and imperfect 
conpoEae) and the discords followed by their natural resolu- 

ion. 


The following is a summary of the state of physical cul- 
ture in the Boston public schools as brought out at a recent 
teachers’ meeting. For 30 years efforts have been made to 
introduce into the public schools of Boston some efficient 
method of physical education. The subject was referred 
to a committee in January, 1890, who, after thorough exam- 
ination of the leading systems in this country and in Eu- 
rope, decided that the Ling or Swedish system was the best 
for the schools. As a result, last fall Swedish gymnastics 
were made compulsory in the Boston schools, in both pri- 
mary and high schools, to begin January, 1891. Not less 
than 10 nor more than 15 minutes of each session are de- 
voted to gymnastics, under the direction of the regular 
teacher. The exercises of the first three minutes are pre- 
paratory, and after that gradually grow more vigorous 
through 10 minutes; for the succeeding 5 minutes they slow 
down, causing a diminution of heart-action, so that at the 
close of the exercise the heart-beats are normal. 


Atroupe has been organized in Europe. under the direction 
of the impresario Farini, called the “‘International Concert 
Company.” The soprano is a Creole. the contralto a negress, 
the tenor a German, the baritone a Sandwich Islander, the 
pianist a Frenchman. Yetif each one sings in his native 
language the result will be scarcely less intelli gible than is 
that of the average quartet when all sing the same language. 


The ‘Battle Hymn of the Republic,” first published in 
the Atlantic, brought its author only $5. It was not until it 
had proved an inspiration, a comfort and a command to 
thousands of soldiers that Mrs. Howe realized that the poem 
wasimmortal. It has been called the finest poem ever 
written by a woman. 


Salzburg, Austria, is soon to have a splendid opera house 
exclusively devoted to the giving of model presentations of 
Mozart's operatic compositions. It was suggested in 1887 by 
Hans Richter. Last spring the plau began to assume shape. 
Most of the money has been raised, the location selected 
and the plans drawn. The material for the building is to 
be the yellowish stone of which the Frankfort and Leipzig 
opera houses are made. The auditorium will seat 2,000 

ersons. The costof the building is estimated at about 
£90,000. All profits coming from the performances are to be 
devoted to the encouragement of the study of Mozart in 
musical institutions. 


OBITUARIES. 


LAWRENCE BARRETT. 


Lawrence Barrett, the tragedian, died in New York, March 
20th, after averybrief illness. Heart-failure was the imme- 
diate cause of death. 

He was born at Paterson, N. J., in 1838, of Irish parents. 
His first public appearance was in Detroit in 1853, and, prob- 
ably owing to stage fright, was a complete failure. In 1856- 
7 he went to Boston, and accepted a leading position at the 
Howard Atheneum. His first great success was at Nib- 
lo’s Garden, New York, at the revival of “Julius Cesar,” 
where he took the character of Cassius, with which he after- 
ward became so identified. Besides this part, he created 
the leading male roles in ‘‘Francesca da Rimini,” ‘‘ Yor- 
ick’s Love,” ‘Rienzi,’ ‘The Man o’ Airlie,” ‘* Dan’l 
Druce” and “ Guido Ferranti. ’’ This last play was his last 
creation. lt was written by Oscar Wilde, and afforded ex- 
cellent opportunity for the display of Mr. Barrett’s strong 
points. He was shortly to have produced Tennyson’s new 
tragedy ‘‘ A’Beckett,” which he considered to be the strong- 
est thing of his career. 

His famous partnership with Edwin Booth, in Shakes- 
pearean plays, brought both actors immense success as well 
as alarge fortune. Their friendship was one of the most 
pleasant incidents of their connection. Itis said that their 
relations were those of brothers. 

Mr. Barrett's success is owing, in Jarge measure, to his 
perseverance, his untiring study and industry, and his gen- 
eral culture. His mannerisms were many and pronounced. 
He lacked the delicacy and magnetism of Booth; but in 
their place was a rugged strength that overpowered object- 
ions. 

Alittle over a year ago a serious throat trouble devel- 
oped that threatened to cut short the tragedian’s career. 
At that time it was feared that Mr. Barrett would never be 
able to act again. But care and rest enabled him to resume 
his work, though with health considerably impaired. : 

In the death of Mr. Barrett the American stage loses one 
of its best known figures, and the profession a warm friend 
and a cultured man. 


EURETTA CRANNELL. 


Miss Euretta Crannell, for many years a teacher, died at 
her home in Albany, N. Y.,in February. She was among 
the leaders in the various reform movements that concern 
women, and was a deep student of and believer in the Del- 
sarte System. Indeed, the study of the system in Albany 
was first begun in a coterie that owed its organization 
largely to her efforts. A system of language tablets used in 
many schools in New York State was compiled by her. 
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DELSARTE 


DESCRIPTIVE ConvTreNnNnNTsS. 


A’ ABOOT IT. By William Lyle. 
poem snitable for encore. 

ABSOLUTION. By E. Nesbit. A most powerful dra- 
matic poem, telling how a girl fell in love with her contes- 
sor, who renounces his priestly oftice for her sake. Ii 
seeking her he meets her dead body, she having drowned 
herself in despair. 

ANNE HATHAWAY. Shakespeare’s reply to a lady 
who asked the name of his wife: ‘* Anne Hath-a-way.”’ 
Suitable for encore 

AT THE TUNNEL’S MOUTH. By Fred Lyster. 
English dialect story of a workman’s sacrifice of his life to 
save a passenger train. Pathetic and dramatic poem. * 

AUCTIONING OFF THE BABY. A parént’s soliloquy 
on the great treasure a baby is. Opportunity for auction- 
eer’s cries 

BABY’S FIRST TOOTH. Humorous prose account of 
the parents’ discovery of the first tooth. Introduces baby- 
cry. 

B. B. ROMANCE, THE., By Edgar Fawcett. Arr. by 
_Elsie M. Wilbor. A satire in blank verse on the efforts of a 
wealthy pork-dealer to marry his daughter to a person of 
rank, She however elopes with adry-goodsclerk. Exceed- 
ingly bright. © és 

BELL OF INNISFARE, THE. Charming story of a 
little girl who goes at Christmas midnight to ring the bell in 
aruined chapel, believing she will thereby save her sick 
mother, as a special healing power is supposed to reside in 
the ringing of the bell at that hour. 

BOY’S CONCLUSION, A A boy’s serio - humorous 
reasoning on the advantages of marrying an old maid. 

BREAD. Translated by Elsie M. Wilbor, A favorite 
recitation of Delsarte’s, pertaining to the French famine of 
1846. The piece:sinsympathy with Henry George’s theo- 
ries and appeals to humanitarian feelings. With analysis 
by Genevieve Stebbins. Illustrated. 

CANDOR. By H.C. !'nnner. A humorous way of pop- 
ping the question. Suitable for encore 

CIVEL WAR. Translated by Lucy H. Hooper. French 
Reyolutionists, are about to execute an official, when his 
httle boy runs’to him and exclaims, ‘‘ Why, it’s papa!” 
which so touches the mob that they relent and let him off, 
Very dramatic. 

COBRA, THE. By Miller Tageman. A cobra enters a 
gambling den and coi.s itself around agambler, fatally 
stings him, and is, in turn, strangled in his dying clutch. 
During the few minutes of the struggle his whole life passes 
before him, and he dies conscience-stricken. Jutensely 
dramatic. One of the greatest recitations ever wrilten. 

CONVERSATIONAL. Cute humorous encore, showing 
off a bashful lover. 

COUNT GISMOND. By Robert Browning. Monologue 
for a woman, telling how she has been basely accused, but 
was vindicated by her future husband, who kills her slan- 
derer, first making him confess that the. charge is false. 
Dramatic. Recited by Mrs. Harriet Webb. 

DISCUSSION, THE. Humorous dialogue in which one 
person speaks only in pantomime. Affords exceptional 
opportunity for pantomimic action-work. 

DOLL DRILL, THE. By Adelaide Norris. Music arr. 
by O. E. McFadon. Beautiful drill for little girls in cos- 


tume. ~ 

DROPS. By leter Robertson. A serio-humorous prose 
recitation telling the story of two tear-drops. Unexpected 
ending. Good for encore. 

DUI'CH LULLABY, A. By Eugene Field. Charming 
poem describing achild’s slumber al.egorically. Suitable 
for child or adult to recite. 

EVEN THIS SHALL PASS AWAY. Poem telling 
story of a Persian king who had this maxim en raved on 
hisring. Specially suited for church and similar enter- 
tainments. 

EVER SO FAR AWAY. By Von Boyle. Humorous 
prose Dutch dialect, introducing Mother Goose rhymes and 
music. Very taking, 

FAITH AND WORKS. By Wm. II.Montgomery. True 
story of two children who were pi ghtened by a pig, one of 
whom prays whilethe other shuts the door, Poem, 

FIRST BANJO, THE. Humorous negro dialect poem 
telling how the first banjo came-to be made. 

GOVERNMENT SPY, THE. By W. W.Story. Arr. by 
Elsie M. Wilbor. A masterly dramatic character-picture of 
an Italian government spy. A recitation worthy of the 
highest elocutionary talent. 

GRANDFATHER WATTS’S PRIVATE FOURTH. By 
H.C. Bunner. A serio-humorons Fourth of July poem, 

HAUNTED BY ASONG. With music. Monologue for 
aman. He attends an opera and one of the tunes haunts 
him everywhere. Introduces asong. Iumorous. 

HER ANSWER. Humorous account of a young man’s 
proposal and acceptance. Suitable for encore. 

HER LOVERS. A woman in reviewing her lovers omits 
her husband from thé list, saying “I never count him in 
with the other men,.”? Humorous. 

HOW BURLINGTON WAS SAVED. By C. Mair. A 
woman works her way through the enemy’s lines by strategy 
and reveals their plans to tbe other side. Heroic. 

HUNDRED LOUIS D’OR,. THE. Translated by Mrs. 8. 
H. Dow. With analysis by Genevieve Stebbins. A favorite 
recitation of Delsarte’s. The devil tempts a man to renounce 
his betrothed, but love proves triumphant. Weird. 

INCIDENT OF THE JOHNSTOWN FLOOD, AN. By 
§. Etta Young. Story of awoman who, during that terrible 
flood, being borne along by the angry waters, sings ‘Jesus, 
Jover of my soul.” A true poem. Dramatic and pathetic, 
affording opportunity for singing. 

JACK HALL’S BUAT-RACE. By Robert Grant. Arr. by 
Elsie M. Wilbor. A recitation made famcus by George 
Riddle. Stirring desc:iptiou of a boat-race. rose. 

JIMMY BROWN'S DUG, By Wm. L, Alden. Arr. by 
Els'e M Wilbor, A very fine humorous prose piece, nar- 
pes eg troubles that a mischievous boy caused his sister’s 

usband, ; 


Humorous Scotch 


Elegantly bound, $1.25, postpaid. 


Address the Publisher, 


VENICE,” A. By Joseph Barber. 


Edited by ELSIE M. WILBOR, 


JOUN SPICER ON CLOTHES. By Mrs. Abby Morton 
Diaz. Arr. by Elsie M. Wilbor. A boy’s lecture on the 
advantages an'l dixad vantages of clothes. Iumorous prose. 

JOKER’S MISTAKE. THE. By Lemuel b. C, Josephs. 
A capital pantomime. The pantomimist has played a joke 
which i3 resented, and passes through the various pa~sions. 

JOVITA; OR THE CURISTMAS GIFT. By Bret 
Ilarte. Arr. by Elsie M. Wilbor, Pathetic prose frontier 
dialect stury, showing the kindheartedness and heroism of 
miners, A miner undertakes a perilous ride of many 


* miles to buy a Christmas gift for a sick child. Recited by 


Prof. J. W. Churchill; one of the greatest cnaracter- 
sketches of Bret Harte. 

KITCHEN CLOCK, THE. By John Vance Cheney. 
TIumorous country courting poem. One of Mr. Charles 
Roberts’s best pieces. Illustrated. 

LADIES OF ATHENS. By Mrs M. A. Lipscomb, A 
beautiful Greek play for girls, bringing in the wives of the 
noted men of antiquity. Eight characters. 

LITTLE WHITE BEGGARS, THE. By Tlelen W. Lud- 
low. Acute child dialect piece in verse. A child's name 
for the white caps on the sea, 

LORD CLIVE. By Robert Browning. Arr. by Elsie M. 
Wiibor. Analysis by F. Townsend Southwick. A most 
dramatic scene in the life of this noted man, where he 
accuses aman of cheating at cards and i3 threat ned with 
instant death unless he retracts. The charge being true he 
persists in it, and the other man, conscience-stricken, 
exclaims, ‘‘There’s no standing himand hell and God! I 
did cheat,” and flees. Nocommendation can be too strong 
for this magnificent recitation. 

LOST. A Jost child, having forgotten where she lives, is 
about to be cared for for the night, when a card is found on 
her giving her name and address. A sweet child piece. 

LOW-BACKED CAR, THE. By Samnel Lover. With 
music. A characteristic Irish poem, telling how a lover 
was smitten with Peggy in her car, preferring her to high- 
bred dames. Light and jaunty. 

MAMMY’S LI’L’? BOY. By II. 8. Edwards. A most 
charming, refined negro dialect poem, showing a colored 
nuree’s love for her white charge. Luilabies can be sung. 
Very takins. Recited by Mme. Ida Serven. 

MARRIAGE OF THE FLOWERS, THE. ByS. H. M. 
Byers. A dainty flower-poem, permeated with the perlume 
and romance of the flower kingdom. 

MARY JANE AND I. By Annie Rothwell. Yankee 
dialect poem, telling how a mother’s opposition to her son’s 
marriage was overcome by hearing a whippoorwill sing, 
which reminded her of her own courtship and murried life. 
Chance for introducing bird-tones. 

MASSACRE OF ZOROASTER, THE. By Marion Craw- 
ford. Arr. by Elsie M. Wilbor Music by Silas G. Pratt, 
Most powerful dramatic description of how the barbarians 
pillaged the palace and temple of King Darius, slaughtering 
the queen and the priests before thealtar while they chanted. 
Introducing fine chant. Prose, Recited by Miss Anna 
Warren Story. 

MASQUE OF THE NEW YEAR, THE. Arr. by Elsie 
M. Wilbor, Beautiiul allegorical poem describing the 
advent of the seasons with their various splendors, and 
ending with the New Year kissing the Old Year as he dies. 

MICK#Y FREB’S LETTER TO MRS. M’GRA.’ By 
Charles Lever. Arr. by John A. MacCabe. Refined Irish 
dixlect humorous prose piece. 

MINISTER’S HOUSEKEEPER, THE. By Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe. Arr. by Elsie M. Wilbor. Humorous Yankee dia- 
lect prose recitation. A parson tries to assist in house- 
keeping, about which he knows nothing at all, which results 
in many humerous mishaps, such as his trying to seta tom- 
turkey, etc. ‘Recited by Mr. Leland T. Powers. 

MINUET, THE. By Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge. With 
music. Directions for dancing by James Brooks. May be 
meeied in costume. Very charming. Recitvd by Nella 

rown. 

MODERN VERSION OF ‘* THE MERCHANT OF 

A humorous parody, 
explained by its title. 

MOLLY. By Anita M. Kellogg. Humorous complaint 
ofa girl that her mother wiil not Jet her have a chance to 
court. Introduces calls tor the cows. May be recited in 
costume of a dairymaid. 

NEWS OF THE DAY. A mother learns of the death of 
her only son in battle, and dies holding the newspaper in 
her hand. Introduces newsbvy cries. 

OH, SIR! Translated by Alfred Ayres. A girl just from 
school is told by her mother to say only ‘*Oh, Sir!” to 
whatever is said to herby men. While obeying her mother, 
she yet declares her Jove and becomes engaged through 
these two words. They allow the reciter to go through the 
gamut ot expression, Charming mponnlogue for a woman. 

OLD CHURCH, THE. By H. H. Johnson. An old 
man’s protest against tearing down the oldchurch. Very 
suitable for church occasions. 

OL’ PICKETT’S NELL. By Mather D. Kimball. Yan- 
kee dialect poem of a girl who, although become wealthy 
and educated, accepts her rustic lover of bygone days. 
Humorous. 


OPAL RING, THE. By Gottlieb Lessing. Arr. by Sara 
S. Rice. An oriental allegorical poem illustrating that the 
various religions have one source, An opal ring 1s an heir- 
loom that descends to the favorite son through generations, 
outil a father, having three sons equally loved, haz duplicate 
rings made and gives a ring to each son, . 

PERDITA. A costume statue recitation similar to 
‘Pygmalion and Galatea.’’ A girl haying been deceived 
into marrying 4 rejected lover, prays to be turned into mar- 
bl, Which the gods grant. She afterward is restored to life 
ard 1o her true love. Can be made very elaborate and 
effective. 

PET AND BIJOU. By Helen Mar Bean. A satirical 
osige showing how a fashionable woman thinks more of 

er pet dogs than of poor children. 


RECITATION BOO 


we 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF FAMOUS STATUES FOR POSES. 
Diana Beholding the Sleeping Endymion ; Cupid Bending 
Bow; Diana of Versailles; ‘lerpsichore; Three Graces ; 
Ginymede; Amazon; The Girdle Duellists; Fann Play- 
ing the Scabellam: Atalanta’s Race Nos. 1 and 2; Dance 
of Apollo and the Muses; Melpomene; The Fates ; 
Puadicitia; Discobolus ; Ceres: Gladiator; Niobe; Niobe 
Daughter in 4 poses; Dancing Faun; Hebe; Cain; 
Pleiadvs, 

PIANO. MUSIC, TWumorons description of piano playing, 
affording excellent chance for pantomime and action-work. 

PLAYING SCHOOL, By Lida P, Cuskin, A cute child 
dialect encore piece. 

PROPOSAL, THE. By Margaret Vandegrift. Tlumor- 
ous poem showing how a bashful man popped the question. 

ROMANCE OF A YEAR. By Mrs. John Sherwood. 
With music, A girl’s Jover goes to the war and she is 
induced to marry another, but she gradually pines away 
and dies. Delicately plaintive, and introduces a Provengal 
melody to be rung. Mo-t charming. 


ROMAUNT OF THE PAGE. By Mrs. Elizabeth’ Bar- 
rett Browning. Arr. by Eisie M. Wilbor. A young wife 
disguised as a page fo'lows her husband in one of the eru- 
sades; renders him great service, but finding that he disap- 
proves of what he culls *Sunwomanly coaduct,” allows 
herself to be slain by the enemy to euuble him to escape. 
A charming recitation of medizval times. 

SCHOOLMA’AM’S COURTING, THE. By Florence E. 
Pyatt. Ifumorous Yankee dialect poem telling of a school- 
teacher’s unsuccessful cfforts to get her lover to speak 
grammatically. 

SHADOW OF A SONG, THE. By Campbell Rac-Brown, 
Story of a girl who sings to her dead, blind, twin brother. 
Her lover overhearing her sing, suspects her of communing 
with a dead love and accuses her. Wounded by his su<picion 
she leaves him forever, saying that she will sing the song 
again just before she dies. A year afterward the lover hears 
the song, and realizes that she, who is unseen, is dying. 
Introduces a song. Affording opportunity for fine panto- 
mimic work. 

SNOW-FLAKES AND SNOW-DRIFTS_ By Martha T. 
Gale, A study in alliteration, bringing in ull the letters of 
the alphabet. 

STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, TIIE. By Jessie F 
O’Donnell. After the battle of Belmont a soldier, with 
both legs mangled, is heard singing the ‘Star-Spangled 
Banner.’ A most Capital patriotic, pathetic poem. Intro- 
duces the song at various places; orchestral music may Le 
used with good effect. 

SUE AN’ ME. By~Davd Belasco. Pathetic street 
gamin dialect story of a boy’s interest in and watch over an 
orphan girl. 

STANZAS TO ETERNITY  /ranslated by Elsie M. 
Wilbor. A favorite song of Delsarte’s, being an appeal for 
the needy. A valuable memento of Delsarte. — Illustrated. 

STATELY MINUET, THE. By Hezekiah Butterworth. 
With music, Affords opportunity for giving the minuet 
steps cither by one person or by several. Brings in noted 
people in English history. The different people may appear 
on the stage or may appear as silhouettes. Can be made a 
most charming feature of an cntertainment. 

SWORD DRILL, ‘‘ CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIG-— 
ADE.” By Anna B. Webb. A drill for 16 girls in costume ; 
full directions given for drill and action-work. After a 
military drill the poem is read, while the class go through 
the pantomime work Unique andcharming Wlustrated. 

TEN ROBBER TOKS. By Lilhe E. Barr. A nursery 
story of ten toes who, after they had been put to bed, stole 
to the cupboard. 

THANKSGIVING ELOPEMENT, A. By N. S. Emer- 
son. A father having overheard the plan of his daughter to 
elope, surprises her on the eventful night by appearing on 
the scene and presenting them with a lot of provisions and 
house-keeping effects. Humorous. 

THANKSGIVIN’ PUMPKIN PIES. By Margaret EB. 
Sangster. An old Jady’s account of her visit toa city rela~ / 
tive, her dislike of city ways, and of her gladness to get 
back home where she could have pies like her mother used 
to make, Can be given in old lady costume. 


TRAGEDY OF SEDAN, A. Arr. by Ida K. Hinds. 
Story of a man whose wife was etolen on their wedding 
night and held a prisoner against her will. Just before the 
battle the husband, whois in the army, learns that she is 
near him and expects him to rescue her; his officer, however, 
refuses to let him leave his post. and he falls mortally 
wounded in battle. An unusually dramatic poem. 

TRUMPETER’S BETROTHED, THE. Translated by 
Lucy H. Hooper. A girl expects her betrothed to return 
with the conquering army, and watches the ranks pass ; nob 
findins him she falls prostrate. Pathetic and dramatic 


poem. 

VOICES OF THE WILDWOOD. By Mrs. Ella Sterling 
Cummins. With music. What a walk ina wood tuil of 
birds revealed. Introduces a variety of bird-notes 

VOLUNTEER ORGANIST, THE. By S. W. Foss. Time 
for service having arrived and the regular organist being 
absent, a call for a volunteer player brings out an old tramp, 
who startles the congregation by his fine playing through 
which he tells the tragedy of his life. Yankee dialect, pa- 
thetic and dramatic poem. May be given with musical! 
accompaniment. 

WHAT AILED THE PUDDING. By Josephine Pollard. 
Thinking that it had not been done, several persons salt a. 
pudding, thereby spoilingit. Humorous poem. 

WHY MY FATHER LEFT THE ARMY. By Charles 
Lever. Arr. by John A. MacCabe. Refined Irish dialect 
prose piece, bringing in very iunny situations. 

WIFE'S LAMENT, A. By Will H. Cadmus. Wumorous 
complaint in Yankee dialect of a wife whose husband is a 
great fisherman, and came to New York during the recent 
centennial and spent his time on the dock fishing. 


Liberal reduction in quantities. 


EDCAR S. WERNER, 28 W. 23D St., NEW YorK CiTy. 
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DELSAKTE SYSTEM-OF EXER hss jai 


BY GENEVIEVE STEBBINS. 


PLAIN, PRACTICAL, HELPFUL. Designed Especially for a Text-book and: for Self-instruction. 
Ay BOOK OF“ VES THE iG ei > Gas TRAINING 


FOR ALL PERSONS OF CULTURE, AND PARTICULARLY FOR THE 


Elocutionist, Orator, Actor, Public Reader, Lawyer, Preacher, Painter, Sculptor, and all Others who 
wish to give Expression to their Bodies or to their Work. 


Author and Publisher have spared neither labor nor expense in their endeavor to produce a work that shall satisfy the widespread desire for something tangible and 
Every exercise has been subjected to repeated personal test, and great care 
given to the description of attitude and movement. 


serviceable on the Delsarte System. 


The writings and teachings of Delaumosne,Arnaud and Mackaye (pupils of Delsarte) the author has supplemented with years of study under other masters—in different capitals 
at the Paris Conservatoire, etc..—and has drawn from various additional sources, ancient and modern. She has taken all they had to give, pruning, analyzing, comparing, adapting 
formulating, constructing, and testing theories, principles, rules and methods by years of personal, practical experience as teacher, e‘ocutionist, public reader and actress, So far 
as the Delsarte System is known, as far as it can be reduced to definitions and exercises, both author and publisher do now place this book before the public as the best that can be 


written ; trusting that, besides bets a guide and help to the oratorical and dramatic student, it will contribute toward rescuing the life-work of Frangois Delsarte from the threat- 


ening oblivion, and from the misun 


erstanding, mysticism and contempt into which it has fallen. 


Delsarte’s gymnastics differ from others in that they are not mechanical. Each has a mental, emotional, esthetic value and intent. No exercise is practiced simply for the 
physical result, but for the purpose of developing body, mind azd soul, and harmonizing their reciprocal relations, influences and effects. f : 

By a happy, judicious mingling of philosophy ane drill-exercises, the author has avoided making the book either too metaphysical or too mechanical. Both the reasoning 
student and the practical student will be satisfied. Every gymnastic has its philosophical explanation, every principle its physical application. ; 

‘The book is arranged in divisions and lessons ; with headings, sub-headings, numbered paragraphs, the gymnastics grouped and classified, type of various sizes and differentiy 
displayed, an order of exercises for systematic practice and blank pages for explanations and remarks, an exhaustive index ; it is well suited for class-work. 


SIXTEEN CHARTS (drawn expressly for this book from living models); NINETEEN SETS OF AUSSTHETIC GYMNASTICS, INCLUDING DECOMPOSING EXERCISES, 
RECOMPOSING EXERCISES, HARMONIC POISH OF BEARING, A GAMUT OF EXPRESSION ‘ 
IN PANTOMIME, SPIRAL MOVEMENT, FEATHER MOVEMENT, Erc. 


The Second Edition contains a report of Delsarte’s Address before the Paris Philotechnic Association. 
Cloth, $2.00, postpaid. 


with especial care. 


Address the Publisher, 


Extra thick paper and wide margins; printed and bound 


EDGAR S. WERNER, 
28 West 23d Street, New York. 


My Dear Miss STEBBINS: 

In reply to your note requesting permission to apply my system of dramatic training 
to the instruetion of your own pupils, I am glad to assure you it gives me great pleasure 
to grant that permission, and to be able to say sincerely that you are thoroughly com- 
petent to put that system to good use. 

With the heartiest wishes for your success, I remain, sincerely yours, 

_ STEELE MACKAYE, 


The Abbé Delaumosne is a most intimate friend of mine. My house is next to the 
one he lives in. I was a great friend and one of the last pupils of Delsarte, who used to 
make me stay and go through the series of gymnastics for other pupils. The only 
thing to write was how to practice Delsarte’s System, and Miss Stebbins has done it. 

L. ODEND’HAL 


All who are studying methods of expression will be interested in this book on Delsarte, 
‘the greatest expressionist of the century. It is a handsome, illustrative volume, care- 
fully prepared and intelligently illustrated, and it tells a great deal in a thoroughly 
dramatic way about that remarkable Frenchman. Itisa complete handbook of esthetic 
gymnastics, and runs through the whole gamut of expression. ‘The volume might be 


[Paris Correspondence, St. Louis Globe-Democrat.] 

Madame Delsarte and her sens and daughters still live in Paris, and a few days 
since I went with a friend to call upon her and Mlle.Madeline Delsarte, the later a strikingiy 
beautiful woman, of great renown as an artiste. Madame Delsarte was herself the daugh- 
ter of an artist, her father having been a leading singer at the Grand Opera, and all her 
children have inherited an artistic bent from their parents. Madame Delsarte was not at 
home the day we climbed to her iofty apartment on the Boulevard Courcelles, haying 
gone tosee two newly arrived grandsons, but Mlle. Delsarte held us enchanted for 
nearly an hour, while she talked of her illustrious father and her gifted brother, and I 
could have sat for another hour watching that singularly fascinating and graceful 


woman with her large brown eyes, golden hair and beautiful features. Quite recently 
Miss Stebbins came to Paris and met the Delsarte family. With them she went carefully 
over her book, making corrections, additions and alterations. They permitted her to 
read and look through all the papers that the artist had left, she met his old friends and 
old students, and her work has the right to stand as the text-book for all that can be 
known of Delsarte and his system, freed from the perversions and inaccuracies of any 
one short term pupil. Since Americans have taken up Delsarte with such enthusiasm 
in all our great cities, it will be well for them to get what can be handed down of the 


entitled, *‘ How to be Graceful.” 


[New York Times.] 


Miss Stebbins has prepared a very interesting text-book 
of the Delsarte System of Expression and esthetic 
gymnastics, the first comprehensive work of the sort ever 
written. It isnot an ambitious literary work, although 
the author shows in one or two places that she can do 
what is called fine writing when she desires to. The book 
is divided into lessons, and the text is largely written in 
an agreeable colloquial style, as a teacher might talk to a 
pupil. The system is thoroughly and clearly set forth, 
with explanatory charts and diagrams, and the lessons 
include exercises by which the limbs, body, and facial 
muscles are all scientifically developed, while the proper 
use of the voice is also explained. It would scarcely be 
possible, within the short limits of a newspaper review, 
to give a clearer idea than this of the scope of the book. 
Delsarte is a name familiar enough to all persons inter- 
vested In the art of acting, and Mr. Steele Mackaye’s 
heroic efforts to disseminate his teachings in this country 
are well remembered. It cannot be denied that the larger 
portion of our actors to-day would be much better 
equipped for their work if they had followed a course of 
study similar to that prescribed in this book. Any rea- 
BOnhis intelligent theatre-goer knows that, with lament- 
ably few exceptions, the people who call themselves 
actors, and earn their daily bread by performing in plays, 
have very ‘little knowledge of any rules of dramatic 
expression. The stilted manners and cast-iron conven- 
tionalities of the old school have passed away with the 
players trained to use them. The stock company system 
which inade the actors of other days, did not always make 
good ones by any means, although it had undeniable 
advantages, the ordinary stock actor of our youth was 
ao better than his successor of the present day. Whena 


W. A. CROFFUT. 


ITS RECEPTION BY THE PRESS. 


part was intrusted to him he did not stop to think how 
its meaning ought to be interpreted, but he treated it, as 
nearly as he could, as he had seen some other actor treat 
it ; or worse, if the play was new, he was very apt to por- 
tray his character as he had seen some other character 
portrayed, using symbols which as likely as not were 
wholly inappropriate. ‘To the careful student of the Eng- 
lish stage the fact is plain that since the days of Better- 
ton actors capable of thinking for themselves have been 
rare. The value of Miss Stebbins’s text-book lies in the 
fact that it will teach aspirants for the stage to think. 
The author does not insist that the mastery of all the 
rules she has set down will make an actor, or that no one 
can become a good actor without mastering them. She 
admits that genius is a law unto itself. The bee building 
its honeycomb knows nothing of geometrical laws, 
ba! every cell is made in strict accordance with those 
aws. The vast majority of os Sarre youths will 
never gain fame on the stage, whether they study the 
system of Delsarte or not. But the ideal dramatic student 
may gain much from this book. The ideal dramatic 
student must possess perfect health, a well-formed body, 
natural grace, a strong, well-proportioned face, great 
powers of endurance, unflagging industry, the gift of 
impersonation inborn, and above all a clear, resonant and 
flexible voice. Such a student, during his or her years 
of training, will find Miss Stebbins’s book worthy of a 
place in the library alongside of that wonderful exposition 
of a great actor’s mind, ‘The Diary of William Charles 


Macready.” 
[New York Sun.] 


The book describes the distinguished French teacher’s 
theory of the study of dramatic art, and introduces many 
of his formulas of practice. The author combats the notion 


system from authentic sources, 


that work done on the stage should be the result of tem- 
perament rather than of study, and that whatever study 
is given should be personal, and insists that such a course* 
as Delsarte recommends has no tendency to make an 
actor mechanical. » We believe Delsarte is right in theory, 
and that a patient study of the canons he lays down must, 
in the great majority of cases, produce an intelligent, if 
not always a great actor. ‘Delsarte has saved,” says 
the author, ‘‘for the students of dramatic expression 
many years of unnecessary labor, and to those who will 
faithfully and conscientiously follow his guidance the 
result is certain, for he holds the lamp of truth.” 


, [Ann Arbor, Mich., Chronicle.] 

The author has succeeded in making the Delsarte 
system so simpl_ and practical that anyone of ordin 
intelligence can understand and apply it. She was we 
qualified for the work. The book justifies all our expec- 
tations. Its style is unique and pleasing, and seems 
especially adapted for private study. While the book is 
invaluable to elocutionary and dramatic students, it will 
also interest the general reader as a clear exposition of a 
system which has exerted such an influence in the theat- 
vical world. 

( {New York Tribune.] 

Miss Stebbins has undertaken the compilation of a 
practical treatise for the use of learners, covering not 
only Delsarte’s theory, but a full course of exercises, 
beginning with the gymnastics, which he made the foun- 
dation of his art, and advancing, through the emotional 
expression of legs and the significance of shoulders, to 
the eloquence of the eyebrow and the management of 
the voice, The system has been regarded with so much 
favor by high aathorities that the publication of a manual 
of this kind will be welcome to alarge circle of students 
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STUTTERING AND STAMMERING. 


A HusroricaL. GLANCE AT THEIR TREATMENT IN AMERICA, 
AND A DESCRIPTION OF THE WORKINGS OF A 
CONTEMPORANEOUS INSTITUTION. 


tants speech is coéval with man’s attempt at oral expres- 

sion. Other writers have traced the history of vocal 
impediments from the earliest times 
down to the present, pointing out 
biblical and classical references; but 
they have confined themselves al- 
most wholly to the old world. Be- 
fore the Albany Institute, in 1879, 
the writer gave a resumé of the sub- 
ject, this being the first time that 
the matter had been brought before 
a learned body, in America. The 
present task is to outline the history 
of the treatment of stuttering and 
stammering in this country. 

Neither in this country nor in Eu- 
rope was there anything done in a 
systematic manner for faults of 
speech before the second decade of 
this century. Herries and Rice and 
Steele and Sheridan, in the latter 
part of the 18th century, and Austin 
and Walker and Wright, in the fore- 
part of this century, had, in Eng- 
land, published excellent works (at 
least for that time) on the speak- 
ing-voice, but little or nothing was 
said directly about impediments 
of speech. Thelwall, in his ‘‘Let- 


ter to Henry Cline, Esq.,” was 


perhaps the first English writer 
to give special attention to the 
subject. In 1832 there appeared 


at Zurich an elaborate work, ‘‘Das 
Stottern,” by Schulthess. These 
references are made to show that 
Americans gave as early attention 
to the subject as did their European contemporaries. 

Perhaps the first one of any note in America to attempt a 
solution. of the problem was Dr. Christopher Yates, of New 
York city, who had a daughter thus afflicted. To carry out the 
method he devised, he employed (about 1820) a teacher, Mme. 
Leigh, who afterward madé a sensation in Europe, being 
officially recognized by several of the governments. 

The first medical man who was himself thus afflicted, to pay 
special attention to the subject, was Dr. Edward Warren, of 
Boston. As a result of his researches and experiments, he 
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wrote a treatise which was republished in WERNER’s Voice Maga- 
ZINE in 1882-3. This is a very scholarly essay and shows that 
Dr. Warren was on the right track. 

The next notable attempt for the relief of stutterers was 
made in New York by eminent surgeons such as Drs. Post, 
Mott, etc. They had caught the tongue-mutilation craze 
which was then (1841) raging in Europe and whose most con- 
spicuous promoter was the famous Dieffenbach. A partial 
account of this craze was published in this magazine 1881-2. 
Dr. Austin Flint told me recently of a scene he witnessed when 
a certain New York doctor operated 
onastutterer ata clinic ina New York 
medical college. The enthusiastic 
operator brought the stutterer before 
the class. He hadhim try to speak, 
and then said: ‘‘Gentlemen, you 
see how this poor man stutters. We 
will now perform the operation de- 
vised by the celebrated Dieffenbach, 
and you will see this man’s tongue 
loosened.” He then cut out a wedge- 
shaped piece from the back part of 
the man’s tongue and asked him to 
read. The poor man was totally 
dumb! The operation of the ‘‘cele- 
brated Dieffenbach” was a perfect 
fiasco. 

After several stutterers had died 
under the surgeon’s knife, the opera- 
tion fell into disuse, both here and 
abroad. 

At about this time Dr. Andrew 
Comstock, of Philadelphia, was work- 
ing in this field on a more rational 
basis. He approached the subject 
more from an elocutionary stand- 
point and did some excellent work. 
At least, he condemned the barbar- 
ous mutilation method, and insisted 
that stuttering and stammering were 
not a structural malformation, but a 
disturbed functional activity. One 
of the most notable of Dr. Comstock’s 
pupils was the Rev. D. F. Newton. 
A full account of him and of his 
method appeared in this magazine in 1885-6. Stutterers lostmuch 
by Mr. Newton’s not giving himself up wholly to the investiga- 
ting and the treating of stuttering and stammering. He had 
passed through the ordeal himself, and was thus prepared for 
such work. He and Dr. Hermann Klencke, of Germany, were 
most valuable teachers, and stutterers owe much to them. 

About 1870 a renewed activity in the treatment of stammer- 
ing was manifested. This time the initiative came not from the 
medical profession, but fromlaymen. The doctors seemed not 
to have recovered from the overwhelming defeat received in 
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their surgical operation crusade. | In fact, with very few excep- 
tions, doctors have done little ornothing for stammerers. This 
is certainly a sorry comment upon the condition of medical 
science. Whatever cufes have been made, in the realm of 
disturbances of speech, have been effected almost wholly by 
non-medical men. meus ie 

‘The exact origin of the method of Mann and Colvin, who 
appeared in New York at this time, cannot be traced. Mann 
is said to have been a stammerer who had been cured, or par- 
tially cured, either by some one else or by some exercise or 
vocal action discovered by himself. At any rate, these gen- 
tlemen opened an office in New York, and drew pupils from 
all quarters. Among their pupils was Mr. Robert M. Zug, who, 
getting cured himself, opened a school for stammerers in De- 
troit. Mr. Zug is well and favorably known by many stam- 
merers in all parts of the country.as a capable and conscientious 
teacher. He was a warm supporter of anda frequent contribu- 
tor to WEeRNER’s Voice MaGazinE in its early days, and I have 
him to thank for .cordial support, timely encouragement and 
excellent counsel. 

Mr. Zug, having relinquished his work in Detroit a couple 
of years prior to 1876, then formed a partnership with 
Mr. J. E. Suitterlin, who, a’ few years before, had started the 
American Vocal Institute, which became widely known, but 
which exists no longer. _ Mr. Zug*left it in 1878, since which 
time he has been engaged in other ‘pursuits. 

In 1879 Werner’s Votce Macaztne was started under the 
name of .‘‘The Voice.” ' Its scopé*was outlined as follows : 
‘««The Voice’ hopes to” be a tongué to the thousands who are 
measurably deprived of one of the noblest faculties given to 
man. In it they may express *their thoughts, tell of their 
wrongs and make an appeal’ ‘which, perhaps, will bring 
relief. It will be opposed to the so-called ‘secret methods,’ 
and will do its best to expose them. and those who practice 
swindling arts. It will; however, encourage those who are doing 
conscientiously what they can to temedy defective utterance.” 

This marked an era inthe treatment of vocal defects and in 
the formulating of a vocal science.» One of the first copies of 
this magazine fell into the hands of Mr. F. A. Bryant, who, by 
reason of his own affliction, was deeply interested in such 
matters. He, by following the treatment outlined there, in 
the Klencke and Gitinther methods, overcame his own impedi- 
ment. In this way this magazine was instrumental in leading 
Mr. Bryant to found a school forstammerers in New York city, 
which has become the largest’ and most successful institution 
of its kind in the country. Ihave’ met scores of stam- 
merers, both in America’and in Europe, and one of their pecu- 
liarities is that when they are cured;: they have a strong desire 
to relieve their comrades in affliction. 

To engage in such a work is, indeed, a consecration, a sac- 
rifice of self, as everyone knows who has’ made the attempt. 
It is pitiful to see a soul vainly struggling to express itself. 
Physical pain is hard enough to-endure, but a torture of the 
mind, of the soul, is a hundredfold worse, and this is just 
what stammering is. ‘The only thing that makes a conscien- 
tious person able to engage in such a vocation is the ability to 
give relief to the unfortunate sufferers. 

The Mann and Colvin method, the method of the American 
Vocal Institute, of Mr. Zug, of Mr. I. R. Aldrich, of Mr. Doug- 
las McCallum, and of others,—whatever of good there was in 
them Mr. Bryant has succeeded to, and uses in his school for 
stammerers. Having passed through the ordeal himself, his 
heart is in the work, and his long training and experience qual- 
ify him especially for it,-so much so that the New York Herald 
and other papers have described the workings of the school, 
and spoken in terms of praise of the’results obtained. 

A recent visit to Mr. Bryant’s school showed two class-rooms 
full of pupils ranging from ten to twenty-five years, each case 
being peculiar to itself. The pupils presented an interesting 
study to the psychologist... In dealing with stammerers, one 
seems to come into closer and more tangible relations with the 
human soul, arriving, as it were, at the spot where body 
and soul interlace ; and the success of a teacher depends largely 
upon his understanding this and upon his ability to restore the 
harmony ofthese disturbed conditions, 


The method of treatment pursued by Mr. Bryant and his 
associates might be concisely stated in these four words : Res- 
piration, Vocalization, Articulation and Mentalization ; in other 
words Breath, Voice, Speech and Thought. The problem is 
how to coérdinate them and to get them to work logically, 
harmoniously and fluently. Speech seems to bea very simple 
thing, but let any part of its machinery get out of gear, and 
only the greatest knowledge and skill, combined with long 
practical experience, can restore it to normal activity. Mr. 
Bryant’s aim is to teach the pupil, 
first, to know what is to be done; 
secondly, how to do it; and, thirdly, 
to give the pupil the ability to do it. 
Rare, indeed, is it that two pupils 
are equally strong or equally weak 
in either of these points. One may 
know how to use his organs of speech, 
but has not the power to apply his 
knowledge. Another one may have 
sufficient power, but does not know 
practically how to use his vocal or- 
gans. Just here is required the 


specialist. To straighten a bent stick 
it is necessary to bend it the other 
way—but just how far to bend it, 
that’s the question. No rule can be 
laiddown. Only the knowledge and 
experience of the living teacher can 
straighten the crooked speech-stick. 

The first thing that Mr. Bryant does 
is to teach the pupil to breathe. 
Much has been written on this sub- 
ject of late years, but much of this 
much is of little value and some of 
it is worse than useless—it is actually injurious. One of the 
exercises is shown by Fig. L, this posture being designed 
mainly to fix the pupil’s attention upon the absolute necessity 
of breathing slowly and strongly and evenly from the 
diaphragm. This is but one of many exercises intended to 
correct and develop the breathing-function. To the respiratory 
movements are joined vocalizing exercises, the first ones of 
which have for their object the familiarizing of the pupil with 
vocal sound. Nearly every stammerer is really unacquainted 
with the sound of his own . 
voice. It is, therefore, a part 
of Mr. Bryant’s method to 
have the pupil become thor- 
oughly conscious of the ac- 
tivity of the vocalizing func- 
tion, and he is directed to 
‘‘feel for the voice.” This is 
shown in Fig. II., which 
helps to emphasize the in- 
junction ‘‘Look into your 
throat mentally,” that is con- 
stantly urged upon the 
pupils. 

Many is the time that 
WerRNER’S VOICE MaGaZzINE 
has called attention to the 
fact that a stammerer has 
no trouble in articulating a 
consonant, and it was, 
therefore, a source of grati- 
fication to learn that Mr. Bryant considers and _ treats 
vowels as the substance of speech. Why, it is the refusal of 
the voice that causes stammering. The stammereris momen- 
tarily either wholly or partially dumb—he cannot produce 
voice. But he can always form a consonant. Does he not 
eat well? Can he not bite and masticate his food ina normal 
manner? The forming of the consonants requires the use of 
the indentical organs—lips, tongue, palate, etc. Just here it is 
that the great majority of elocution teachers have blundered 
when they have attempted to cure stammering. - To illustrate 
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this point, and as giving a hint of Mr. Bryant’s method, take 
the following line of one of Longfellow’s poems: 

‘““T stood on the bridge at midnight.” 
The substance of this line is contained in the vowels as follows: 


vu _ UV vu 12) 


“<1 — 00 fe) e i BS 


If the stammerer can utter these vowels with the organs as- 
suming the consonantal positions, he has no trouble. Hence 
Mr. Bryant insists upon voice, vorck, VOICE. Were a golden 
rule for the stammerer to be formulated, it would doubtless be; 
‘Take care of the vowels, 
and the consonants will 
take care of themselves.” 

Having got control of 
the substance of speech 
—vowels,—the pupil is 
led on to distinct articu- 
lation; but, in acquiring 
it, he is in danger of using 
his articulatory organs too 
forcibly. This has been 
the trouble from the be- 
ginning. To prevent this 
over-activity, and to ha- 
bituate the pupil to a freer 
Fic. III. and a more open use of 

the vocal organs, he is 
directed to hold two fingers between his teeth (see Fig. III.). 
If the force is too great he very speedily becomes conscious 
of it by the pressure of his teeth upon his fingers. Talking 
with a too-shut position of the mouth is the fault of most peo- 
ple. Mr. Bryantalso recommends the pupil to place his hands 
upon the sides of his face so that he may feel the movements 
of the muscles; also to hold his hands in a similar position 
upon the face of a normal-speaking person, so that he may 
contrast the right with the wrong muscular action. Fig. IV. 
illustrates the feeling of the facial muscles. 

The mechanics of. speech 
are in themselves easy enough, 
but speech is something more 
than a mechanical act—it is 
the oral expression of thought, 
and it is just in the expression 
of his own thoughts that the 
stammerer experiences troub- 
le. Mr. Bryant realizes this, 
and through all the exercises, 
whether they be respiratory, 
vocalic or articulatory, the 
pupil’s mind is also exercised 
and made to go through gym- 
nastics the same as his bodily 
organs are called upon to do. 
He is taught to think aright, 
to keep a model of perfect 
speech constantly before the 
mind. Mr. Bryant works upon 
the theory that there are 
gymnastics. 

The theory of the cure of stammering, as outlined here, seems 
easy enough; but to put it into practical and successful effect, 
is most difficult. It is too great an undertaking even for such 
eminent practitioners as Drs. Hammond, Lusk, Seguin, Starr, 
and other specialists, who, whenever they are consulted by 
stammerers, advise them to go to Mr. Bryant, whose work they 
are familiar with, and whose method they endorse. 

The Bryant School for Stammerers has one feature possessed 
by no other similar teacher or institution, viz., a department of 
English branches, where the pupil may pursue ordinary school 
studies while under training for his speech-defect. This has 
been a great need; for, heretofore, even though the stammerer 
should leave an institution satisfied that he had overcome his 
defect, he has been thrown amid unfavorable surroundings in 
the ordinary school, and in many cases he has experienced a 
relapse. This danger Mr. Bryant provides against by giving 
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mental as well as _ physical 


the pupil an opportunity to continue his regular education, 
while surrounded by the safeguards that can come only from 
teachers specially trained for this purpose. This is the most 
practical step ever taken for the permanent cure of stammering, 
especially for younger pupils. 

Much more might be said about the nature and treatment of 
stammering, but the limits of this article have been. reached. 
The subject is a vast one; indeed, it has been until recently a 
terra incognita, and if some light has been thrown upon itin 
this brief sketch, the writer’s object will have been attained. 


EDGAR S. WERNER. 
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ENUNCIATION IN SONG. 


A Srupy. 


By FREDERIC S. LAW. 


pyeeess enunciation in song is not so easily acquired as 

the uninitiated may imagine. To be sure, if it were the 
chief or only thing to be considered, the singer would only 
need to follow the simple rule of pronouncing the words pre- 
cisely as in speaking, regardless of strident sounds or forced 
tones. The object in view might thus be attained, but only at 
the cost of raising other difficulties which are fatal to all no- 
bility and truth of expression in vocal art. 

The action of singing is much more complicated than that 
of speaking, and song, asan art-form, presupposes and requires 
rounded and sustained tones not only within the limited range 
of the speaking-voice, but on notes much above and below 
that compass. Speaking has been aptly compared to walking 
and singing to dancing; singing being highly idealized speech 
as the dance is an idealized rhythmic walk. The purity and 
peculiar timbre of the voice in sustained tones are what give 
the art of song its power over the emotions, and when these 
are marred by awkward and unskilful attempts to pronounce 
the words of the text, its esthetic effect is greatly diminished, 
if not entirely lost. Modern song is particularly exacting in 
requiring especial prominence to the poem which is musically 
illustrated, since it gives the clue to the dramatic setting of the 
composer. The day of the stereotyped aria or cavatina with its 
one or two stanzas of diluted poetry repeated ad infinitum, serving 
as a vehicle for the display of a fine voice ora florid execution, 
has passed, and a new school of expression taken its place. 
Each sentiment, each change of emotion, each word, almost, 
is pictured in the music, and this requires special study from 
the singer to do justice both to poet and composer. In the 
attempt how many are wrecked between the Scylla of harshness 


-on the one hand, and the Charybdis of indistinctness on the 


other. 

In inquiring into the means by which a clear enunciation 
may be attained without the sacrifice of a full, rounded tone, it 
is necessary, in order to avoid any conflict between these two 
essentials to artistic song, to consider the elements involved. 
These are the tone, or element of pitch; the vowel, or element 
of timbre; and the consonant, or element of obstruction. Of 
these the tone must have the pre-eminence and nothing can be 
allowed which may tend to destroy its beauty or ease of pro- 
duction. This may seem a hard saying, but it is required by 
the laws of art, which demand beauty of form as a primary 
condition in all art-work. 

‘‘Everything spiritual, everything ideal, as soon as it is to be 
made present to the perceptions of others, requires a form, 
which, in its material as well as in its structure, may be more 
or less perfect, but it can never otherwise than submit to those 
eternal laws to which all that lives, all that comes within the 
sphere of our perceptions, is subject. Todiscover and establish 
the natural laws which lie at the basis of all our forms of art, 
is the office of science; to fashion and control these forms and 
animate them with a soul, is the task of art. In singing, the 
art consists in tones beautiful and sonorous and fitted for the 
expression of every variation of feeling. To set forth the nat- 
ural laws by which these tones are produced is the business of 
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physiology and physics. Thus is there not only an esthetical 
side to the art of singing, but a physiological and physical side 
as well, without ah exact knowledge, appreciation, observance 
and study of which, what is hurtful cannot be discerned and 
aveided and no true‘culture of art, and consequently no prog- 
ress in singing is posSible.”—mma Sezer in ‘‘ The Vowe in 
Singing.” ‘ nae ean 

There is but a small part of the voice corresponding, in the 
main, to the limits of thé speaking-voice, where all the vowels 
can be sung with the same facility as in speaking; and even 
within this compass their timbre is slightly altered by the ne- 
cessity of sustaining the’ tones; above and below this range the 
vowel is still further modified if the tone be given with ease 
and purity. Every tone, €very vowel, every consonant has its 
own individual tuning or shaping of the cavity of the mouth, 
and artistic singing is’a skilful compromise between these fre- 
quently opposing elements.. Thenecessary modification of the 
vowel is greater or less according to the tuning of the mouth 
for the tone and that for the required vowel. When these co- 
incide, or differ but slightly, the vowel can be sung with greater 
purity than when they differ considerably. In such cases the 
vowel must genérally be somewhat broadened to deliver the 
tone freely and with a fine timbre, e. g.: e sung on a high tone, 
or a on a low tone; ‘indeed; the»English @ nearly always re- 
quires modification in singing, there being a certain harshness 
in applying its exact spoken form to song. 

Such vowel-modification will be seen to be less of a liberty 
whenit:is considered that vowel-timbre is capable of great 
change without becomme-in the least unrecognizable. Hardly 
two persons in speaking pronounce the vowels exactly alike; 
individualities of speech, provincialisms, culture; refinement— 
or the lack of them—are-all revealed by these tell-tale sounds. 
On the other hand, no such latitude is conceded to the conso- 
nant. When this-varies from the established standard, speech 
becomes defective. Delsarte, in‘his investigations into man’s 
nature and its outward manifestations, ‘classified the vowel as 
emotional, thus revealing: the individual, the consonant as in- 
tellectual, an expression of*the faculties’ common in varying 
force to all. . a NEE : a 

In this distinctton may befound the secret of clear enunciation 
combined with fervent and beautiful tone. ~The text forming 
the intellectual basis of song,is dépendent for its distinct de- 
livery on the consonant or-intellectual principle of speech, while 
its emotional content is: enfrusted to the vowel or emotional 
element of speech; this, in ‘turn, yielding to the conditions 
favorable to a pure and sustained tone, which, in its timbre, 
shall best express: the sentiment of the poem. The consonant, 
far from participating in the relaxation granted the vowel, pre- 
serves the needed balance of power by a redoubled stress and 
precision of its characteristic obstruction. Itis by this robbing 
Peter to pay Paul that the singer is enabled to fuse verse and 
song, inno unequal’ union. The: association of the spoken 
word with that which is sung is one of the most subtle influ- 
ences against which the voice-trainer has to contend. We 
speak to express.ideas by words; we sing’ to express emotions 
by tones, These open to us“an obscure but profound realm of 
feeling closed to the spoken: word, which, in its connection 
with song, is merely suggestive—serving as a means, not as an 
end. .> = . ese ssh iss ¥ 

The exaggerated stress given to words in singing would be 
bombastic and puerile in speaking, while the flat, direct manner 
of speaking applied to singing results in equal absurdity. This 
is curiously illustrated by the-experience of Johanna Wagner, 
niece of Richard Wagner, in her.day a famous dramatic singer 
who was noted for-a distinct and beautiful enunciation. Her 
voice failing, she secured an engagement on the dramatic stage, 
butstrangely enough her pronun¢iation which had been so effec- 
tive in declaiming an operatic text was harsh and unmusical 
in speaking. This-was due to the exaggerated stress she gave 
to the consonants and-which-had been necessary in dramatic 
singing; transferred to'the speaking-voice, it became disagree- 
able in the extreme, and to overcome it she was finally obliged 
to study under a master to:that*especial end. Thetones of the 
singing-voice being the fullerand'more reaching, tend to ob- 
scure the words ; the stronger the voice, the greater must be 
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the stress given to consonantal forms in order to secure clear 
enunciation, this being particularly necessary for voices of a 
full dramatic timbre. 

Consonants are divisible into classes according to the parts 
directly concernedin theirformation: The guttural, hard g, , g, 
r,; the sibilant or hissing, soft g, 7, 2,5, the lingual-palatal, 7, , 
d, ¢; the labial, m, 6, p; the labial-dental, v, 7, the lingual or 
trilled x. This form of they is not generally used in spoken 
English, but is eminently applicable to singing. It is, with 
many, difficult of attainment, but may be readily acquired by 
practice in connection with the /2,-which should be given with 
especial firmness, e. g.: th-r-r-ow, th-r-r-ough. 2 

This classification, itis obvious, has a physiological basis 
with the design of directing the student’s attention to the proper 
action for each class, this being the same in kind for all mem- 
bers of the same class, varying only in degree of intensity from 
weak through medium to strong. All, save the guttural con- 
sonants, are formed in the front of the mouth by the tip of the 
tongue, teeth and lips. Only those parts directly concerned 
should act, and with precision and dispatch, any. heavy, 
general movement or unnecessary action being avoided, the 
mouth opening and closing with decision. The momentary 


obstruction of the tone by the consonant dams it up, as it were, - 


for an instant, after which it bursts forth with all the more power 
and energy for its temporary imprisonment. Thus the conso- 
nant, when rightly formed, serves to bring forward the vowel 
which should ring from the same point as the* consonant—a 
Jior di labbro, as the Italians express it. 

The vowels of the English language are largely diphthongal, 
e. g.: a, eh-ee; 1, ah-ee; 0, oh-00; u, ee-o0. In such vowel-sounds 
the tone must be sustained on the radical or broader sound, 
the narrow sound being given lightly and quickly, notas is too 
often heard: ‘‘To reflect back her blushes, and give sigh-e-e 
for sigh-e-e.” This always reveals a vulgar nature or an un- 
educated singer, frequently both. The tone in its inception 
should be entirely free from vowel influence, assuming the 
vowel-timbre only as it approaches the chief organs of articu- 
lation in the front of the mouth, the throat, pharynx—the res- 
onance-cavities in general—adapting themselves to the tone 
and not to the vowel. 

The foundation for a clear enunciation in singing is best laid 
by a preliminary study of all the vowels in connection with the 
various classes of consonants, their different modes of formation 
being carefully considered. Solfeggi, or the application of the 


syllables of the scale to exercises and vocalises, is of great. 


practical value in securing a training for articulation. The old- 
time, faulty practice of vocalizing only on an open vowel should 
be discarded, as it leaves the vocal organs unschooled in the 
narrower vowels and in the equally essential consonant. To 
the singer trained in this defective manner, words often appear 
unwelcome intruders, the consonants from their obstructive 
character seeming to interfere with the tone. In seeking to 
avoid this interference, the consonant is taken feebly, and in 
consequence the vowel is faltering and without decision, all 
resulting in lack of power and distinctness. - If consonants are 
rightly formed and studied, they are of great‘assistance in 
placing the voice, giving it a point of support and resistance 
where most needed, at the diaphragm and teeth. Power and 
beauty of tone require resistance at various points, and correct 
singing is only a question of placing this resistance correctly. 
The momentary struggle of vowel and consonant is the last 
link in the chain of artistic song, marking the union. of sound 
and sense, of intellect and feeling, into a complete and artistic 
whole. 


TEACHERS’ GENTLE VoIcres,—That ‘‘excellent thing in woman’’—and in 
man, also, when in the school-room—the ‘‘gentle’’ voice, though not 
necessarily ‘‘soft’’ or ‘‘low,’’ is. a means of grace to teacher and taught 
alike, saysa writer. Few teachers realize how accurately their gain or loss 
in influence can be measured by the quality of the tone in which they talk. 
There is no excuse for the hard, sharp, rasping tone, so common as to be 
usually reckoned one of the characteristics of a ‘‘school ma’am,”’ even in the 
noisiest room or among the most unruly children. The law of simdia, 
similibus curantur does not hold goodin sucha case. Screaming and shout- 
ing at children is apt to make demons eyen of little angels. The teacher 


should know how to make distinctness serve in place of force to the end of - 


sparing her own throat and the neryes of her pupils, 
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CLASS-WORK IN A GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
By CAROLINE B. LE ROW. 


Hl. 
FTER a statement of the conditions under which a certain 
amount of instruction can be given in a high school, it 
may be profitable to consider what amount and what kind of 
instruction it would be possible to give in the same length of 
time if the conditions were what they should be. 

Assume, then, thatthe work properly belonging to the primary 
and grammar schools has been adequately done. Eight years 
of time, if wisely used, should surely be a long enough interval 
in which to attain to a certain degree of physical and intellect- 
ual development. It is reasonable to expect that pupils who 
enter the high school shall be in a fair state of health, able to 
sit erect, stand erect, walk properly, breathe deeply, enunciate 
distinctly, be able to use a dictionary, as well as to read or- 
dinary prose and poetry with intelligent expression. If this is 
too much to expect at the age of sixteen, it would be interesting 
to know in what particulars the requirements are too exacting. 

Physical and vocal exercises could then be taken merely for 
variety and stimulation, as the athlete practices with his dumb- 
bells and the musician with his scales—not with the rigidity 
and self-consciousness which characterizes all such work after 
children have passed the age of fourteen years. On this basis 
of development, the exercises of the Delsarte system could be 
profitably employed. With strength of body and flexibility of 
muscles already secured, beauty, grace, and harmony of move- 
ment could be easily and enjoyably added. Artistic poses, 
rhythmical and intricate marches, the proper manner of taking 
a seat, rising from a chair, entering or leaving a room, going 
up and down stairs, bowing and moving upon the platform, 
the philosophy of gesture,—is there one of these items which 
can be omitted from the list of things which pupils ought to 
know, young lady graduates from what must be to most of 
them a ‘‘finishing school?” Yet what time can be given to 
these things, things which may, relatively, be considered extras 
and accomplishments? Ease, grace and beauty cannot directly 
be evolved from awkward, deformed, or unhealthy bodies. 
The difference between the cultivation as itis and what it might 
and should be, is like that between the ploughing of a potato 
patch and the fostering of roses. But the potatoes are the es- 
sential things; we can live without roses, although they are 
desirable. 

The reading in such a school should not be limited to a con- 
sideration of distinct articulation, proper pauses, emphasis, and 
inflection. There should be opportunity for the study of qual- 
ities of voice, notably the aspirate and orotund, and practice 
upon different pieces for illustration of them; for the fascinating 
subject of stress in all its modifications; for the still more fas- 
cinating and well-nigh inexhaustible topic ofinflection, including 
the philosophy of the important and expressive circumflex. 
Inflection should be taught in connection with the musical 
scale on which it is measured, and with which the pupils are 
already familiar. Various styles of reading requiring various 
qualities of voice, and varying length of slides should be ex- 
perimented upon. The attention of the reader should be given 
to the rhetorical, as in the grammar school it should be given 
to the grammatical construction ofsentences. Diction, strength, 
unity, and harmony, as illustrated by the best writers, the 
beauty, force, and suitability of figures of speech, the logic and 
philosophy displayed in the composition, —all these should be 
matters for the student’s constant consideration. Especially is 
this true in the reading of Shakespeare, where the field is pe- 
culiarly rich for such profitable and interesting work. The 
study of the great dramatist should lead to thestudy of obsolete 
words, changes in the definition and use of words, and the 
effective employment of synonyms. 

There should be time for the explanation of geographical and 
historical references; of discoveries in science, and inventions 
in the arts whenever mention of these important matters is made 
in the reading-lesson. Only a few words are necessary, but 
in those few much valuable and incidental information can be 
given, and a vital interest imparted to the work. 
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A comprehensive. field should :be passed over in the reading 
of poetry. The subject of versification should be understood, 
with illustrations of different forms of versification and different 
styles of poetry. The melody of Shakespeare’s lines, and the 
rhythmical movement of even his prose .passages should be 
fully appreciated. . Rote oe ate Fan ai 

Surely there can be no question of the pupil’s interest in such 
workas this, when physically,and mentally qualified to undertake 
it, and as for the enjoyment of the teacher!—well, one is re- 
minded by that.suggestion of the story told, of. Dr. Lyman ~ 
Beecher, who, greatly surprised. as he entered the house one 
day at the unwonted luxury. of a rag carpet.spread over the 
floor, struck an expressive, attitude. as he exclaimed, ‘‘What! 
all this and heaven, too?” Few teachers could have all this 
congenial and inspiring work and their salary, too, for to the 
enthusiast in his profession the work itself, if of this delightful 
nature, would be almost sufficient compensation, and no board 
of education, having an understanding of the case, would feel 
that the salary was fairly earned where.so much pleasure and 
so little pain were involved in the service. 

Still, the fact that such work’as this should be possible in the 
high school is proved by the occasional cases of those who are 
fully prepared for it. If they weregraduates of private schools 
or came from the hands of private tutors; if they were of ex- 
ceptional endowment or ability, ‘these instances would prove 
nothing. But when they are ordinary representatives of the 
public schools, graded in the same way, following the same 
plan of study, and under the supervision of the same superin- 
tendent of instruction, pretty:clear proof-is furnished of the fact 
that the teaching in some schools is so much: better than in 
others, that pupils inthe same social condition, of the same 
age, and doing the same grade of work are in some schools far 
in advance of their fellows—eloquent commentary upon the 
improvement demanded in the administration of public school 
affairs. But as the amount and kind of instruction given must 
be regulated by the average capacity of the class, the gain 
which has been made by the advanced pupils counts for nothing 
when they enter the high school. she 

If it is true that four-fifths of the graduates of the school are 
to enter the profession of teaching almost as soon as they re- 
ceive their diplomas, it would seem as_if, in the name of 
humanity and common-sense, some preparation should be given 
them for this important work. Scores of enthusiastic and de- 
voted teachers break down physically before the end of their 
second year of service in work which, even if interesting, is 
exhausting. Heavy demands are made upon the physical and 
nervous, no less than upon the intellectual force of the teacher. 
Standing and talking for five hours a day is a severe tax upon 
young women wholly unaccustomed to such exertion. It is 
a great art in teaching, as in nearly all kinds of labor, to know 
how to work along the line of least resistance, to reduce friction 
to a mininum, to keep a supply-of reserve force. 
the business of the teacher of elocution in the graduating class 
of a high school to instruct the pupils in. these matters; and not 
only to show them how to. economize their vocal and nervous 
strength, but how to teach children, particularly those of pri- 
mary classes, the essential elements of physical. and vocal 
training. Ample time should be allowed for this, and could 
be allowed if the drill in the grammar school were such 
that much of the work herein specified could be done in the 
entering class. wt. 

We are familiar with the supplementary stanza attached to 
Whittier’s pathetic moralizing apropos of the fate of ‘‘Maud 
Muller:” 


«¢ Of all the sad words of tongue .or pen 
_ The saddest are these, It might have been,”’ 


which declares that 


«¢ Sadder still, itseems to me, 
Are It is, but it hadn’t oughter be.” 


Yes, dearly beloved brethren and sisters of the profession, many 
things are which ought not so to be, which need not be, for 
which there is no excuse, for which there should be no toler- 
ation, for which there should:be- brave exposure and denun- 
ciation. Is it not our high privilege, and an obligation to 
which we have voluntarily ‘bound ourselves, to remedy these 
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evils as far as lies in our power? To do this.we must work as 
teachers in the broadest sense of that sacred word, not merely 
as professors of the elocutionary art; we must recognize the 
psychological principles underlying all the processes of educa- 
tion; the necessity for the early recognition of these principles 
in the development of the nee se child; the prime necessity 
for physical culture; the need o thorough elementary work in 
vocal culture; the fact that from the first simple sentence read 
_ in the primary school to the college senior’s rendering of Cato’s 
‘‘Soliloquy on the Immortality of the Soul,” the intelligence 
should dominate the eye and the voice. Nothing less than 
this will remove from the profession which we specially rep- 
resent the slighting estimate which has hitherto been placed 
upon it, or make it possible for us to secure the results which 
will justify our claims. Only when the art of teaching is rec- 
ognized in the community; when the standard is reasonably 
raised; when incompetents are barred out in spite of political 
‘‘pull;” when primary instruction is accorded its true value 
and dignity,—only then will it be possible to do in the high 
school the necessary, beneficial, and beautiful work which it 
should be easy to accomplish with mature pupils. 


[The End} 
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ROOT’S CATECHISM OF VOICE-CULTURE. 


A Prain SraTEMENT BY Mgans oF QuESTIONS AND ANSWERS OF ALL 
FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS INVOLVED IN THE SCIENCE OF | 
Voicr-CuLTURE AND THE ART OF SINGING. 


By FREDERIC W. ROOT, 


Author of “Root’s New Course in Voice-Culture and Singing for the Female Voice.’ 


Vv. 


. How may the lower ribs impede its effective action? Ans. 
—By remaining rigid during expiration. 

. The expiratory effort thenresultsin what? Ams.—In over- 
straining abdominal action or making insufficient use 
of the diaphragm. 


. What action of the upper chest vitiates diaphragmatic con- 
trol of breath? Axs.—An extreme raising of that part 
of the lung-cavity. 


. How long is it between breaths in ordinary respiration? 
Ans.—F¥rom one to four seconds. 


. To what in this respect must a singer accustom himself? 
Ans.—To a holding of the breath so thathe may feel at 
ease with inhalations that are from seven to twelve 
seconds apart. 


How do taking in and giving out breath differ as to speed 
of action in ordinary respiration and in singing? Ans. 
—In ordinary respiration breath is taken slowly and 
given out quickly, while in singing it is taken quickly 
and given out slowly. 

Is breath given out by relaxing or by a controlled effort 
in ordinary respiration? Ams,—By relaxing. 

How insinging? Ass.—By a controlled effort. 

What are the two divisions of this effort? Ans.—Resistance 
to relaxation and afterward unusual compression. 

Why should there be resistance to relaxation? Azs.—In 
order to economize breath and regulate tone. 

Why is unusual compression necessary? <Ans.—Because 
of the demands which long and well sustained phrases 
make upon the breath. 

How is resistance torelaxation accomplished? Ans.—By 
holding the waist in front pressed outward and the mus- 
cles firm ; also by holding the ribs outward fora time. 

For unusual compression, where is the best place for a 
focus of effort? Ans.—At about the small of the back. 

What are some of the advantages of this method of com- 
pression? Ans.—The attitude is the best, the breath- 
effort has no bad effect upon steadiness or quality of 
tone, and a full, quick inhalation easily follows. 
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Does abdominal compression combine with rib-action as 
a result of this effort? Azs.—It may easily do so. 


Does compression of the upper chest also enter into the 
combination? Azs.—It cannot do so. 


What is the next best place for a focus of effort in com- 
pressing the lung-cavity? Azs.—The abdomen. 


What might be said of rib-action in connection with ab- 
dominal effort? Ans.—The lower ribs usually operate 
with the abdomen in compressing the lungs, and with 
some, this rib-action is best secured by abdominal 
effort. 


. Can the upper chest act with the abdomen in compressing 


the lungs? Ans.—It can. 


. For unusual compression, where is the worst place for a 


focus of effort? Ams.—The chest in front. 


. Do singers incline at first to make this kind of effort? Azs. 


—Women generally do but men do not. 


. What are the objections to the management of the breath 


by the upper chest in singing? Ams.—Economy of 
breath is difficult, the quality and steadiness of the tone 
are less even, and phrases are poorly sustained. 


. Are there not times when correct expression demands 


quick breaths, unsteadiness and sudden transitions? 
Ans,—There are. 


. What kind of expression makes such demands? Azs.— 


That which depicts great agitation. 


. In moments of real agitation where is the breathing-effort 


most marked? Ams.—In the upper chest. 


. What, then, may be said of clavicular or upper chest- 


breathing for singing? Ams.—It should be used upon 
rare occasions for purposes of expression. 


Should breath be taken noiselessly or with a gasping 
sound? Azs.—Noiselessly, as a rule; but occasionally 
resonant inhalation may be employed as a means of 
expression. 

What is nature’s use of costal or rib-breathing? Ams.— 
Costal breathing is naturally used when the lungs have 
most need of large’ quantities of air; it accompanies 
special muscular exertion. 


. When does abdominal breathing naturally predominate? 


Ans,—In a state of repose. 


. Should singing confine itself to any one of these methods 


Ans.—Ilt should not. 
Ans.—Combination and alternation 


of breathing? 


among them. 


. To-what belongs the office of compressing the lung-cavity 


while breath is being used for singing ? A#s.—The ribs. 


. To what belongs the office of regulating to minute gra- 


dations the out-go of breath during singing? Ans.—The 
diaphragm. 


. Can the diaphragm with the help of the abdomen or in 


any way perform both of these offices to advantage? 
Ans.—Ilt cannot. 


. What else beside good management of the lungs is nec- 


essary to ensure effective use of the breath in singing ? 
Ans.—Co6peration at the glottis. 


. By what action may the adjustment of the vocal cords be 


brought into sensation? 
of the glottis. 


Ans.—By the stroke or click 


. If the vocal cords are not well adjusted what happens to 


the breath? Ans.—It escapes too fast and is wasted. 


. Are the different departments of vocalization dependent 


upon each other? Azs.—They are. 


What are the four departments of vocalization which must 
contribute to perfect a tone? Amns.—Register, placing, 
resonating and breath-support. 


What are the four elements of a tone? Ams. —Pitch, quality, 
power and strength, 
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293. With which of these elements has each department of 
vocalization especial relationship ? Ams.—Register with 
pitch ; placing with quality; resonating with power; 
and breath-support with length. 


294. Must all exercises and devices for the teaching of tone- 
production refer to some particular or combination in 
these four departments? Azs.—They must. 

295. What is the first thing required of a singer under the head 
of musicianship? Azs.—That he sing in tune. 

296. What scales beside the diatonic major are useful in training 


the ear for correct intonation? Anzs.—The two minor 


and the chromatic scales. 


. What beside a correct ear is necessary to correct into- 
nation? Ams.—Ability to regulate the voice in intervals 
less than a half step or chromatic interval. 


. What name is given to an interval half the distance of a 
chromatic interval? Azs.—A bi-chromatic interval. 


. Ascale made up of quarter steps is called what? Ans.— 


The bi-chromatic scale. 


. What in the way of reading music should be required of 
every singer? Ans.—That he should be able to read at 
sight, systematically and accurately, all the music that 
he sings. : 

In what respect does a cultivated voice differ most notice- 
ably from an uncultivated one? Ams,—In the exactitude 
of vowel-sounds. 


301. 


302. What desirable quality of voice naturally follows exacti- 


tude of vowel-sounds? Ams.—Purity of tone. 

Exact vowel-utterance requires what action? <Ans.— 
Prompt, vigorous and correct action of all parts of the 
sound-tube. 


What must prompt such action to insure its success? Ans. 
—Correct mental conception of each vowel-sound. 


393: 


304. 


Under what circumstances is it allowable to modify a 
close vowel like e or 00? Ans.—When it comes upon a 
high pitch it should in the female voice be made more 
open. 

. When may we modify an open sound like ak? Ans.— 

When it comes at a high pitch, and when a very sombre 

timbre is required. 


395; 


307. How is it with short @ as in a/? Ans.—It may sometimes 
be broadened slightly toward af to make its sound 
more agreeable. 

308. Which vowel-sound is least clearly determined? Ans,— 


That represented by long a. 


. Which of its shades should be principally cultivated for 
singing? Ans.—The closest. 


310. Which vowel is most likely to besung badly? Azs.— The 
vowel e. 

311. In what two ways does this vowel-sound occur? Ans.— 
As a principal vowel and as a vanish. 

312. What vowels have this vanish? Ams, —A and 7. 

313. How should 7 be practiced? Ams.—As a diphthong com- 
posed of af and e. 

314. Where should the sound-tube be contracted to make e 
successfully? Ams.— At the roof of the mouth well for- 
ward. 

315. Where should the tip of the tongue be for all vowel-sounds? 
Ans.—At the roots of the lower front teeth. 

316. Which vowels require the codperation of the lips. Azs.— 


O and oo. 
. May slight-actions of the lips assist in perfecting certain 
other vowel-sounds? Ans.—They may. 


. Are the lips likely to be used too much or too little for 
vowel-sounds? <Ans:—For o and 00 they are likely to 
be used too little, and for the others too much. 


[Zo be continued. | 
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For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 


MISSION AND INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 
Testimony of Authors, Educators, Olekyymien, Statesmen, and other Cultured People. 


N our November, 1890, number, we published an article, 
‘‘The Mission of Music,” by Dr. H. G. Hanchett. With a 

copy of that issue of the magazine we sent a circular-letter to 
eminent people of various professions, asking them the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. Do you agree with Dr. Hanchett? 

2. How do you. rank music? pone 4 

3. What speciaf‘effect has music on you? 
4. Which do you prefer, instrumental or vocal music ? 
5 And why? 


. Do you really derive as much pleasure froma concert as you do from 
a correspondingly good lecture, speech, reading or dramatic representation ? 
7. Other remarks. 
The first instalment of replies appeared in the March num- 
ber. 


AMOS J. CUMMINGS, New York Representative in Congress. 


(1) No. (2) Above art. (3) It delights me. (4) String 
music. (5) It touches the heart more closely. (6) Yes, 
more. 

THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, Author. 
(1) Quite, so far as the paragraph you quote. (2) As the 


lowest of the fine arts. (3) If well performed, pleasure for 
the time; but the effect passes with the causes. Where the 
music is vocal, the impression lingers in connection with the 
words. (4) Vocal, if the words be distinctly uttered; if the 
words be indistinct, concerted music is preferable. (5) Be- 
cause the words convey pleasurable ideas, which are enforced 
by the melody, and which slightly recur as memory repro- 
duces the words. (6) Sometimes more for the time being, 
but the pleasure is evanescent. (7) I delight in opera, but it 
is because the music is fitly married to the story and to dra- 
matic action. 


EDNA DEAN PROCTOR, Authoress. 


Good music is surely one of the highest and purest of pleas- 
ures, and a source of ennobling inspiration. Yet, as Dr. Han- 
chett maintains, its domain is .so largely. that of the emotions, 
it is so dependent for its effects upon time and place and asso- 
ciation and the mood of the listener, that it can seldom be 
relied upon and employed as can agencies that appeal directly 
to the intellect. When a strain is connected with some great 
event in a people’s history, so that it breathes their grief or 
their joy, their fury or their longing, then nothing can so 
rouse and sway them as its rise and fall; and while this frenzy 
of feeling lasts they are ready for daring deeds of patriotism 
and valor, for the toftiest sacrifices, for death itself. 

But music, apart from association, is an uncertain influence, 
a fleeting expression to which each hearer may give his own 
interpretation; and thus, though it lifts some of us to heaven, 
and gives entertainment tovall, it is only for the few that it 
becomes a permanent, controlling, educating force. Yet what 
delight it brings us, what escapes from time and sense, what 
ravishing hopes, what divine tears !—these ‘‘invisible sounds 
that bear and harbor whole worlds for the heart, and are, in 
themselves, souls for the soul.” 


JOHN H. REAGAN, United States Senator from Texas. 


(1) I donot. (2) Music may not bea necessary art, but it is 
useful in intensifying thought, and in ennobling sentiment. 
(3) Its effect on me, if good, is at all times pleasing. It tends 
to bring out thoughts like a picture, and awakens noble 
emotions. (4,5) Martial music stirs the soul and heightens 
the courage for battle. The music of the church choir pro- 
duces feeling of serene devotion. Vocal music in the family 
circle tends to elevation of thought and purity of sentiment. I 
do not know which I like best. (6) I have neither studied 
nor practiced music, and only speak of it as it affects me. 

[THE END. ] 
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MENDELSSOHN’S “ELIJAH.” 


How to Srupy ir FoR Pusiic RENDITION. 


By THOMAS CHATER. 


Fo’ the purpose of suggesting to the student how to set 

about studying a piece for performance, we will take a 
composition acknowledged to bea work of the highest genius, 
namely, the recitative ‘‘Ye people rend your hearts” and the 
air following it, ‘‘If with all your hearts,” from Mendelssohn’s 
oratorio ‘‘Elijah.” 

Before proceeding to our task, I will request the student to 
carefully read the words that Shakespeare has put into the 
mouth of Hamlet, act III., scene 2, as an address to the players. 
These words the student should imprint on his memory and 
make them, a’s far as in him lies, part and parcel of his own 
intellectual being. If he substitutes the words simg the song for 
‘‘speak the speech” and makes other correlative alterations, 
he will find in these words a lesson in singing, fer se, and apart 
from vocalization, that will enable him to obtain a more artistic 
grasp of any piece he may be studying, however grand and 
vast it may be, than he could perhaps otherwise obtain. 

I trust it will be unnecessary, though perhaps it may be 
advisable, to say before we commence our study, that a wud 
voce pupil would not have this recitative and air for study and 
practice until after a long series of simpler pieces had been 
mastered, and that what I shall say on the subject in an hour 
or so would be the work of many long lessons from any con- 
scientious teacher, unless the pupil was well advanced in his 
art; and also, that any artist, with a reputation to lose, would 
ponder over this or a similar piece for weeks or even months, 
and practice bar by bar, phrase by phrase, perhaps hundreds 
of times before singing in public. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that the student will not, after he has been through it a few 
times with the assistance of this analysis, think or say, even 
to himself, ‘‘I came, I saw, I conquered.” 

To obtain a proper grasp of our subject, it will be necessary 
for us to look at the beginning of the oratorio. There we see 
the prophet Elijah proclaiming to the people of Israel worship- 
ping at the altars of Baal, that, 


As God the Lord of Israel liveth, before whom I stand, 
There shall not be dew nor rain these years, but according to my word. 


And then, in the first chorus, the people are crying, 


Help Lord! wilt Thou quite destroy us? 
The harvest now is over, the summer days are gone, 
And yet no power cometh to help us. 


And then in consternation, one portion of them say, 


The deeps afford no water. 


Another, 


And the rivers are exhausted. 
Another, 

The suckling’s tongue cleaveth for thirst to his mouth. 
Another, 


The infant children ask for bread. 


Another, 


And there is no one breaketh it to feed them. 
And then in the most abject misery and distress of mind and 
body they rend their clothes—as was their custom in times of 
affliction—and first one portion, then another, and then the 
others in increasing numbers, until at last all, as with one 
voice, cry, 


Lord, bow thine ear to our prayer! Zion spreadeth her hands for aid, 
And there is neither help nor comfort, Lord, bow thine ear tu our prayer ! 


Let the pupil try to conceive these people pleading in tones 
so faint and weak from thirst and famine, misery and despair, 
as to be, individually, barely audible, and Obadiah, the man 
of God, coming among them, and in a tone of voice befitting 


his character and the spirit of the words he utters, which are 


of command, denunciation, and compassion, saying to them: 


Ye people, rend your hearts, and not your garments, 

For your transgressions, the prophet Elijah hath sealed the heavens 
Through the word of God. Foy ae ar wh 

I therefore say to ye, forsake your idols, return to God. 

For He is slow to anger, and merciful, and kind, and gracious, 

And repenteth Him of the evil. er 


Many tenors, in rendering this recitative, sg it in slow and 
suppliant tones instead of declaiming it in the true spirit of the 
words. This, though admirably adapted to showing off 
their voices, is entirely unsuited to the character of (badiah 
and the words he utters, and is, therefore, inartistic. 


And then, doubtless observing that his words are producing - 


symptoms of contrition and of a desire to obey his behests, he 
proclaims, as God’s vicar, the comforting and assuring words: 


If with all your hearts ye truly seek me, 
Ye shall ever surely find me, thus saith our God. 


And then, as giving utterance to the aspirations of the peo- 
ple, : 

Oh! that I knew where I might find Him, 

That I might even come before His presence. 

Oh! that I knew where I might find Him. 


And then, as in response to their desires, repeating, and, of 
course, in more assuring and comforting tones, his former 
assurance as God’s vicar, that, . 


If with all your hearts ye truly seek me, ye should ever surely find me. 


Having mentally seen and realized all this, we shall be able 
the more intelligently to set about our attempts at expressing 
the meaning of the words and the intentions of the composer 
of the music. As a preliminary step, the words should be 
read audibly and slowly, syllable by syllable, many times 
over, taking care to articulate the consonants crisply and in- 
cisively, or ‘‘trippingly on the tongue,” and the vowels openly 
and purely. Afterward they may be uttered faster, care being 
taken to accent the accented syllables—underlined for the pur- 
pose—and equal care no/ to accent the unaccented syllables; or 
the word ‘‘people,” for instance, will become ‘‘pee-pull,” or 
‘‘earments,” ‘‘gar-ments.” These are common faults when 
words are musically declaimed or sung, even by persons who 
would be shocked at another committing such a solecism in 
speaking. 

In a musical recitative the words are of the first importance; 
the music is merely a vehicle for their enforcement, the com- 


‘ponent notes of which may be, and are, made longer or shorter, 


accented or unaccented, loud or soft, as the exponent may 
require for that purpose, but, of course, keeping as closely as 
possible to the composer's text. In rendering the recitatives 
of the composers before Mendelssohn’s time, the pitch of the 
notes is even altered by the exponent for the purpose of ex- 
pression. These alterations are, however, or should be, made 
according to an understood and traditional rule. Mendelssohn, 
to prevent errors of judgment or taste on the part of the exec- 
utant, scored his recitatives with notes of the pitch he intend- 
ed should be used, as Rossini had previously, for the same 
reason, invested his melodies with appropriate fiordur?t or orna- 
ments, which before had been left largely to the initiative of 
the singer. Occasionally, however, an artist will alter a note 
even of Mendelssohn’s, as in the recitative under consideration, 
on the word ‘‘idols,” to which he has given two D’s. They, 
however, are generally sung as E, D—as will be further seen— 
and certainly that rendering is more in accordance with the 
natural inflection of voice used in speaking the word, and is, 
therefore, more appropriate.* Some teachers and singers, 
however, object to even this slight liberty, notwithstanding 
its manifest advantage. 


* Although Mendelssohn was familiar with our language, it was, nevertheless, a foreign one 
to him. 
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Having now, in some measure, cleared the way, we will The accented word 
consider the recitative, phrase by phrase. Of the first: The ‘‘ your ” has only a semi- Sar z 
first word is on quaver assigned to it, but E a er ey eee eee 


the tonic or key- 
note, an unac- 
cented quaver ; 
the next word 
has two equal notes, quavers; on the fifth or dominant, the 
first of the two syllables, however, being the accented one 
and allied to an accented note, will not only be emphasized, 
but should be made slightly longer than the second ; the stu- 
dent’s ‘own discretion will be his tutor.” He must be very 
careful not to emphasize the second syllable, and not fail to 
incisively articulate all the consonants. Of the next three 
words, “rend” and “‘hearts” must be well emphasized, par- 
ticularly the latter, which must be made to ring out well from 
the front of the mouth, for which the pitch of the note and the 
vowel are both well adapted, after which a full breath should 
be taken, and so clearly mark the end of the phrase. Of course, 
the consonants in these words will have also been most 
incisively articulated. 


————— ———e 
¥3 [a kos ace 9 ee = 


xe peo - ple, rend your hearts, 


The pitch of the notes to each of these five words has been . 


everything that could be wished for by the singer for their due 
expression, and if they have been declaimed with the under- 
standing as well as with the voice, and the time rather hurried 
—as under the supposititious circumstance of their delivery by 
Obadiah they would naturally have been, instead of drawled, 
as they so frequently are—their delivery will have formed a 
good beginning, calculated to inspire both singer and listen- 
ers with confidence, and go far toward insuring a good ending. 
It has always been an axiom of mine that the best excuse 
for a repetition of words in a song, and the only one in a re- 
citative, should be their reinforcement, and that the notes to 
which they are allied, should be at least conducive, if not the 
principal means, to that end; and, though I know it will be 
thought presumptuous on my part to say so, I do not think 
that the next three notes fulfil this pur- 
pose, they being, as I conceive, less, 
instead of more, emphatic. But if the 
words are declaimed more deliberately 
and with more intensity of expression, 
and the greater emphasis is put on the word ‘‘rend” instead 
of ‘‘hearts,” they may be made, as they should be, more em- 
phatic, and variety of treatment obtained at the same time. 
Another full breath should be taken after this repetition. 


saree The notes tor the next 
_— words, are, again, everything 
Toes = 
‘ and not your gar- ments, 


rend your hearts, 
—— See 


that could be desired; the 
two accented syllables ‘‘not” 
and ‘‘gar” must be empha- 
sized, and of the others; and for that purpose they must be 
duly lengthened, and the consonants, particularly the d in 
‘‘and,” which is so often wanting, and also the /in ‘‘not” and 
“garments,” must be incisively and neatly articulated, or the 
phrase will be wanting in declamatory power, and will not 
balance its antithesis, ‘‘rend your hearts;” the 7’s in ‘rou © 
and ‘‘garments,” should have a slight and short, but palpable 
trill. Indeed, in singing, but more particularly in recitatives, 
I maintain this should always be the case, though it is, I 
know, contrary to our custom in speaking. Another full 
breath should be taken here, as, indeed, after every phrase. 
It will be well, before the pupil goes further, that this sentence 
should be gone over again and again, until it is satisfactory, 
both from a rhetorical and a vocal point of view. 

The next sentence can then be studied and practiced in the 
same careful manner, and rendered in the same commanding 
tones of voice, but tinged with the denunciation expressed in 
the words. They must not, however, be saturated too strongly 
with that feeling, for bearin mind that ‘‘even in the very torrent, 
tempest and whirlwind of your passion you must acquire and 
beget a temperance that may give it smoothness ;” and also 
that Obadiah is imbued with, and immediately afterward ex- 
presses, a spirit of compassion, as wellas of denunciation and 
command. But, on the other hand, ‘‘Be not too tame neither,” 
remembering that ‘‘the man of God” is also, at that moment, 
influenced by the spirit of denunciation. 


the pupil is not bound by oy 
this; the word requires to be 

well emphasized, but still not so strongly as to overshadow 
that in the middle of the next word, which should be very em- 
phatic. Care must be taken that it is not converted into a 
word of two syllables, yu-er. All the consonants must be 
crisply and incisively articulated. Care must be taken also of 
the next two accented syllables. They are, however, of sec- 


ondary importance to the 

ee NN oe eee haat ae emer: 

f 5 as an sf 8 wo previous; indeed, i 
"1 # ew 
The Pro-phet E - li - jah 


for your trans - gres-sions, 


would be easy to exaggerate 
that in the word ‘ Elijah,” 
it being on the superior ac- 
cent of the bar; for it must be borne in mind that Elijah’s 
action in ‘‘sealing the heavens” was not his own, but through 
the ‘Word of God.” Therefore the accent should be kept 
somewhat subdued, that these latter words may have due 
prominence; for in musical as in dramatic declamation, it 
is necessary to ‘‘suit the action (accent) to the word, and the 
word to the action,” with this special observance, that you 
‘‘o’erstep not the modesty of nature.” Let your accent be in 
accordance with the relative importance of the words. Ex- 
aggeration is, at all times, inartistic. 


When the words are as y hee 
: : y Noh RS 
rendered, great care must Fee roma ae ae a 
53 fe 

: hath seal - ed the hea - vens 


be taken that the two Ab’s 
allied to the accented 
syllables are made prom- 
inent. They produce a peculiarly fine and appropriate effect 
on the words “sealed” and ‘‘heavens,” and are the modulating 
notes to a temporary change of key, which gives so grand, 
solemn, and emphatic an effect to the next phrase, ‘‘ through 
the Word of God.” I have found in practice a general tendency 
in pupils to make the second syllables of sealed” and ‘‘heav- 
ens” prominent, which creates a bad, I sometimes call it a 
boobyish, effect. Indeed, these and similar faults will be 
always avoided, if the pupil is careful to accent accented 
syllables and not unaccented ones, as he has been instructed. 

The word ‘‘through,” in the next phrase has only a semi- 
quaver assigned to iN 
It is a word, however, 
requiring emphasis. The 
pitch of the note assigned 
to it gives it great prom- 
inence. The last three words require great weight, delibera- 
tion, and solemnity in their delivery, particularly the two 
accented ones, and before the last word “ God,” a slight break 
in the continuity of the tone should be made. This will give 
to that word the solemnity and reverence it should always 
receive, as should its cognates, eciord “He. “His; ete, 
The consonants in the words will require firm and incisive 
articulation. 

Before going further, it will be well for the pupil to go over 
this sentence until it is perfect in itself, and then join it to the 


Ss _ 
_——— 


through the word of God. 


the accented sylla- 
bles have a suffi- 
cient emphasis. 
The word ‘‘say” seems to require the strongest. It must be 
given in a commanding tone of voice, for that is the spirit in 
which it is uttered. In the next phrase, the second syllable of 
pays XK “forsake,” and the first 
iy. Pa \ 
ge SS ae 


of ‘‘idols” are those re- 
i - dols; 


first, forming them into one well-balanced whole; having 
accomplished it, he can go on to the next. 
Here, again, care 
? 5 d b, ? ay & = 
must be taken that iG E y y 7” i be p= 


I there - fore 


ee 


say to ye, 


quiring accent, and if 
the appoggiatura (the 
small note E) is taken 
for the latter instead of D, it will greatly assist in that object. 
In this, as in the last phrase, a commanding tone and great 
dignity of expression is required. Take great care that in 


for - sake your 
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enunciating the 7 in ‘‘idols,” or the pronoun ‘‘I” in the pre- 
ceding phrase, it does not become oz, and that the vanishing 
point in it, or that ina in ‘‘ forsake” are not noticeable, and 
also that the second syllable in ‘‘idols” is not accented. 
These are very common faults. 


The next phrase, impera- a =e 
tively demands the most Fee yes eer ae 
solemn and commanding an ye 

tones of voice the student or ¢ to God; 
singer can infuse into it, the aah 
consonants incisively articulated, the accented syllables em- 
phasized, and the whole deliberately rendered. The break in 
the continuity of tone before the word ‘‘God,” and the 
solemn and reverential emphasis on that word, will require 
to be even more pronounced than before. 

Up till now the words of Obadiah have been those of com- 
mand and denunciation, but now a different spirit pervades 
his utterances ; they are now of the mercifulness, the kindness, 
the graciousness of God. For the first a loud, ringing, and 
declamatory tone of voice has been appropriately used, not 
a coarse, town-crier like tone. Now amore sustained, suave, and 
mellifluent tone, indicating tenderness and compassion, is 
required. 


re - turn 


eC In the next 
Feet yaaa = Pea Se DINKASS We itac! 
== =p the composer 


using longer notes 
for theraccented 
syllables, except upon the Divine pronoun ‘‘He.” The singer, 
however, if he is imbued with the proper spirit, will give this 
word the weight and reverential utterance due to it, and, for 
tone’s sake, will make the aspirate, though firm and decided, 
an unflated one, that is, without the usual preparatory escape 
of unvocalized breath. The D> on the word ‘‘slow,” though 
on the superior accent of the bar, should be rendered with a 
rather subdued emphasis; the first syllable of ‘‘anger,” may, 
however, be given out with a slightly exaggerated accent; 
the reason for these changes in the accent will be apparent in 
the words themselves, They are for rhetorical purposes, to 
‘‘suit the action to the word, and the word to the action.” 
The words 


= aie Soe ees 
=] S= 
a PI rw y ate y pal Rapes, 

and mer - ci- ful, and kind, and gra -cious, 


for He is slow to 


must be rendered with the utmost smoothness and suavity 
of tone, and with a more deliberate utterance—even a linger- 
ing on the accented syllables. Be very careful to clearly 
articulate the consonants in the conjunction ‘‘and” three times 
repeated; also, not to emphasize the last syllables of ‘‘ merci- 
ful” and ‘‘gracious.” These latter are common faults, and 
are totally incompatible with artistic singing. 

The composer has left the accented syllable of the word 
‘‘gracious” without accompaniment, and so given the singer 
the opportunity of throwing all his individuality into the ex- 
pression of that word. A chord of accompaniment comes in 
on the second—unaccented—syllable, thereby giving it some 
weight and importance. The student must, however, resist 
the temptation he will feel to follow this lead with his voice. 
If the meaning of the last two phrases has been properly 
grasped, they will have been rendered with an increasing 
force of expression, as each of the Divine attributes is pro- 
claimed. The words 
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should be delivered with a changed tone of voice, one convey- 
ing an expression of God’s sorrow at having been compelled 
to punish His children so severely, with an implied conditional 
promise of forgiveness for their past offences, and protection 
in the future. 

The rise to the diminished fifth, from C to Gp on the word 
‘‘repenteth,” should be made with firmness and accuracy of 


intonation, but without the fussiness and effort shown by some 
singers in its delivery, the effect of which on a listener not 
knowing, or clearly hearing the words, is to convey the idea 
that Obadiah is threatening them with a severer punishment 
for their next transgression, rather than that God ‘‘repenteth 
Him of the evil” He has wrought uponthem. The short vowel 
eis not the most favorable one for obtaining the high Gb on 
easily, but if the voice is carried up quietly but firmly and 
swiftly, and the initial consonant of ‘‘pent” is incisively 
articulated, there will be no difficulty about it. The pupil will, 
of course, be careful to give the proper sound of the vowel; 
if he opens his mouth too widely he will. make the word 
“‘repanteth.” All the consonants in this sentence require a 
particularly firm articulation, and the word ‘‘Him” the most 
reverential utterance. Take care that the last syllable is not 
made ‘‘vul,” as is so often the case; the vowel should have 
almost the same sound as in ‘‘ill;” the syllable being, how- 
ever, an unaccented one, it will be short and only just 
perceptible. 

Only a single passing reference has been made to the 


accompaniment to this recitative; it, however, plays an im- ~ 


portant part in giving effect to the music and words. But little 
will be said about that to the air which follows; this, how- 
ever, plays an even more important part than the other, in 
giving breadth and flow to the melody, enhancing its beauty, 
assisting the singer to sustain his voice, and in giving expres- 
sion to the words in a manner which only those who have 
made harmony a study can fully understand. All vocal 
pupils should, and all intending to make singing their profes- 
sion must go through this study, or they can never reach to 
the topmost round of the ladder they are climbing, how- 
ever high their aspirations or their qualifications. 
[Zo be continued.] 


THE MINISTERIAL TONE. 


By ROBERT McLEAN CUMNOCK. 


ees always has been a certain piquant pleasure in criti- 

cising the clergy. No opportunity has been allowed to 
pass unimproved, and advice has been offered ad nauseam. If 
this advice in all cases had been discriminating and just, good 
results might have followed; but, alas! the criticism of the 
elocution of the pulpit has so frequently taken the form of ridi- 
cule or indiscriminate condemnation, that nothing has come 
of it, save a prejudiced notion in the public mind that minis- 
ters as a class are the poorest speakers we have. However 
general this belief may be, it is very certain that many of our 
best speakers are in the ranks of the ministry, and, of neces- 
sity, must be there so long as the present order of things con- 
tinues. ‘The minister has altogether the best field for the culti- 
vation of elegant and effective public address; the orderly 
audience, the church constructed with special reference to 
speaking, the wide range of topics to be discussed, the im- 
portant interests involved in the discussion, furnish conditions 
that no other profession can offer. So far, then, from beliey- 
ing ministers to be the poorest speakers, we are inclined to 
believe that they are the best, or should be. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained with reference to this 


matter, it is very evident that a fierce and dangerous spirit of 


fault-finding is prevalent and popular in our day. We live in 
an age of such large freedom that nobody hesitates to criticise 
or rather to find fault, forgetting that the rarest and highest 
ability is required for useful and safe criticism. The true 
province of the critic is to construct and build up, not to dis- 
sect and pull down. However beneficent and helpful the 
labors of such a class of critics might be to society, it is never- 
theless true that modern criticism has become essentially de- 
structive. It is popular in our day to use the knife, to cut 
deep, to parade the weakness of public men rather than to 
construct better men out of what we have. And although 
ministers are the targets at which the public especially delight 
to aim their shafts, it must be confessed that the clergy them- 
selves are often as fierce and heartless in their criticism of one 
another as the outside iconoclasts. 


It is not our purpose to- 
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stand sponsor for any of the eccentricities or improprieties of 
pulpit address, nor do we think it wise to allow an indifferent 
standard of excellence to be set up and go unchallenged; we 
simply wish to condemn as dangerous and wicked the care- 
less, jocose, and irresponsible style of criticism that prevails. 

How often do we hear these inviting words: ‘‘Now do not 
spare-me;” ‘‘cut meto pieces;” not knowing that‘this is the 
worst kind of criticism. Is it ever helpful to beat a man to 
pieces, and leave him in weakness to struggle back to his for- 
mer health and strength? Is it ever cheering or strengthening 
to tella man that he is greatly at faultin his reading andspeaking, 
and that he ought to desist from public work until he can acquire 
a better form, and then leave him in his discouragement to im- 
prove under the gracious and good advice he has received? 

To all such reformers we have but one word, never criticise 
any man’s reading or speaking unless you can suggest a bet- 
ter method, and outline a course of training that will lead to 
that end. Keeping this principle in view, we will endeavor to 
discuss our theme, what is the ministerial tone? 

Itisan unpleasant melody or intonation of voice used by some 
ministers. So few speakers use a melody entirely free of unpleas- 
ant tones, that it would be just as proper to speak of the actor’s 
tone, or the lawyer’s tone, as to speak of the ministerial tone. 

It must be remembered that a sentence may be written out 
in musical form as well as a song or any musical composition, 
the chief difference being this: in the melody of song every 
thing is arbitrary; in the melody of speech everything is -vol- 
untary. In other words, when you sing asong you must 
sing the notes as they are written on the musical staff; in read- 
ing an essay the person reading makes his own music. 

Now it must be very evident that those people who are un- 
able to sing because of their lack of appreciation of musical 
sound, must be under great disadvantage in making good 
music when they speak. It is not necessary, however, that a 
person should be a good musician or singer in order to be a 
good speaker. It is only necessary that the speaker should 
have such an appreciation of musical sound that the variety of 
intonation employed may be pleasing tothe ear. Let it not 
be imagined, however, that an agreeable melody can be se- 
cured by a few weeks’ practice. In some cases it may take 
months and years, and never be thoroughly mastered; but 
any improvement in this direction is a substantial gain. 

The acquisition of a pleasing variety of intonation secures 
two things that are essential to the successful public speaker: 
First, a well-modulated voice, which renders all speech agree- 
able; second, inflection, which renders all speech effective and 
intelligent. A careful and continued study and practice of the 
following suggestions is recommended for the improvement of 
the melody of the voice. 


ZI. Colloquial Reading. 


A number of colloquial selections should be secured. The 
following are admirable specimens of colloquial style: ‘‘A 
mimian Case, ““Old-Chums,” Alice Cary; ‘‘ The One Horse 
Shay,” Oliver Wendell Holmes; ‘‘Pyramus and Thisbe,” J. G. 
Saxe; ‘‘ Her Letter,” Bret Harte. 

The conversational character of these pieces will assist the 
reader to a natural and melodious use of the voice. They will 
induce him to read as he talks, and help him to acquire a vari- 
ety that is free from false and affected intonations. After a 
fair degree of success is attained in reading these selections, a 
more difficult list of pieces should be tried—those involving 
sentimental and colloquial qualities, as: 


2. Colloquial Selections Involving Sentiment. 


“‘In an Atelier” (‘‘An Artist’s Model”), T. B. Aldrich; ‘‘John 
Burns of Gettysburg,” Bret Harte; ‘‘An Order for a Picture,” 
Alice Cary; ‘‘Hannah Jane,” D. R. Locke. 

In these selections an occasional passage of sentiment oc- 
curs which requires a change from a conversational or stac- 
cato to an effusive or flowing form of utterance.’ To preserve 
this smooth utterance and, at the same time, secure perfect 
naturalness in the intonations of the voice demands a greater 
degree of skill than the reading of the purely colloquial styles. 
The proximity of the colloquial passage to the sentimental 
will serve as a guide, and help to anatural melody. 


3. Common Reading. 


We are now prepared to enter upon the practice of narrative, 
descriptive and didactic styles, orwhat is generally called 
common reading. Here the difficulties in securing pleasing 
variety are greatly increased. The dignified diction and elab- 
orate structure of the sentence furnish opportunities for the 
display of great taste and skill in the melodious management 
of the voice. Nothing is more to be prized as an achievement 
in elocutionary work than a skilful and melodious reading of 
a pieceofcommon English. Such an acquisition so thoroughly 
commends itself because of its usefulness, that many people 
wonder why we do not hear more of it. But, like all good 
and desirable things, it is not easily secured. It requires 
patient and laborious practice to acquire a perfect melody in 
the reading of an essay or newspaper article. So difficult is it 
that all this preliminary practice of colloquial selections is 
needful as a preparatory training. I cannot suggest a better 
text-book for common reading than the New Testament. 

A few chapters are suggested for practice: The Sermon on 
the Mount, Mat. v., vi., vii.; The Parable of the Pharisee and 
Publican, Luke xviii., 9; The Parable of the Prodigal Son, 
Luke xv., 11; Regeneration, John iii.; The Blind Man Restored 
to Sight, John ix.; Duties Enjoined, Rom. xii.; Charity, 1st 
Cor. xiii.; The Resurrection, 1st Cor. xv.; Faith, Heb. xi.; 
Love, 1st John iv. 

Some teachers, whose judgment I greatly respect, insist 
that an elaborate system of rules for inflection and emphasis 
is the surest way to lead to anatural and pleasing variety of 
intonation. I admit that success has been secured by this 
system of training, but I seriously question the propriety of 
beginning with rules before the pupil has been trained toa 
certain appreciation of musical variety. The teacher may 
find an occasional pupil that will yield to no other treatment 
than the application of fixed rules, but such are very rare ex- 
ceptions. As a matter of fact, the current melody of a sen- 
tence should not be subjected to rules, otherwise you would 
absolutely fix the intonations of every person and thereby de- 
stroy all individuality. 

I much prefer that the pupil at first should secure a natural 
use of his voice, without thought of rules. After the ear has 
been trained to a just appreciation of musical intonations, it 
will then be time to assist and strengthen the reader by fixed 
rules for inflection, cadence, and emphasis. You will by this 
method avoid a peculiar mechanical stiffness, that frequently 
appears in those who train themselves by rules without any 
previously acquired power to execute what the rule requires. 
Bear in mind constantly this general direction—read these chap- 
ters as though you were talking in the most direct way to your 
hearers, and endeavor to impress the truth inas earnest and nat- 
ural tones as you would in uttering the precepts to your children, 


4. Oratorical Expression. 


Oratory is simply elevated talk, and the same intonations 
that are used in common reading or conversation should be 
carried into this style of address. The increase of force, or 
volume of voice, greatly adds to the difficulty of securing a 
pleasing variety. It isin this style of composition that speak- 
ers are chiefly found guilty of using ‘‘tones,” or ‘‘ false notes,” 
or, more properly, bad melody. ‘The safest and best advice 
we can offer to all those who have acquired unfortunate hab- 
its of intonation in their public address is this—pursue the sys- ' 
tem of practice outlined above until an appreciation of natural 
melody such as you usein ordinary conversation is established 
in your public speaking. A study and practice of the simple 
and direct form of address found in the orations of Wendell 
Phillips is recommended; then the more ornate and elaborate 
form of Burke and Webster may be attempted. 


5. Grand, Sublime, and Reverential Reading. 


These are probably the most difficult styles in which to 
secure good melody. In none of the foregoing selections have 
we used, to any great extent, an effusive utterance; here it is 
essential to the expression of the sentiment. The deep orotund 
voice, rendered with a flowing utterance, offers such oppor- 
tunities for unpleasant intonations that very few attain a per- 
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fectly musical modulation. An easy way out of the difficulty 
would be to drop the effusion, but if we do this we sacrifice 
the sentiment which is the very life of the thought. The 
only way is to bepatient and thorough in the preliminary 
practice, and rely upon the cultivated sense of musical sound 
thus acquired. ‘To be sure, a less varied melody is required in 
these styles, but the need of a suitable variety is just as imper- 
ative here aselsewhere. Becausethis style of reading is some- 
times called monotone, do not conclude that the reader should 
be monotonous. The reading is made melodious and pleas- 
ing by a skilful use of the vanish of the tones in the form of 
waves. The reading of a large portion of the Old Testament, 
the Revelation in the New ‘Testament, the reading of most 
hymns, and the Liturgy falls under this division. 

I have often thought that many of the bad tones used by 
ministers~in the delivery of their sermons could be traced to 
the reading of these reverential styles. The remedy for all 
this is to begin with the simplest forms of reading and lead up 
to the most difficult, not the reverse order.—TZhe Chautauquan. 


THESIDEAL” CHURGH SCO 


ITS RELATIONS TO THE CONGREGATION IN SERVICE. 


By LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL. 


WE have come to look upon the word ‘‘ideal’’ as standing for the very 
best of its kind in any line of thought or action whereitis applied. An 
idéal choir would, therefore, approximate, within human bounds, a perfect 
satisfaction of all the requirements as an aid to the devotional conditions 
supposed to prevail in the house of worship during religious service, 

We may, however, admit at once thata choir may have the purest of ideals, 
the highest conditions of desire of the spirit, and yet fall below the deserving 
of the name ideal, because of the weakness of the instruments (the members 
of the choir) which forbids the attainment of the desired results. In the 
present paper the spirit alone will be considered, Letit be taken for granted 
that if this prevail in truth, even though the result may not be in accordance 
with the ideals of the musician, yet the devotional end will surely result, 
and the artistic conditions will follow, ifany manner of judicious action have 
been taken by the committee in charge at the start. 

The modern choir consists of four or more singers capable of singing 
music written for the various ranges of the human voice inharmony, Add- 
ed to this, for certain parts of the service, is the congregation at large, who, 
as a rule, sing regardless of range of voice, allin unison (or octaves), upon 
the melody (in plain hymnody, the soprano part). 

Directing these voices, keeping them together, supplying a solid ground- 
work and aiding in a perfect balance or blend of all, is the choirmaster, who 
usually presides at the organ. When all these parts are in sympathy, the 
conditions of worship in song are wellnigh perfect, and the congregation, 
thus welded together in heart, are in a mood at once responsive to the preach- 
er, who has, of course, selected the hymns to accord with the subject of his 
sermon. We might close at once with this, and claim to have found the 
ideal choir, but our purpose carries us deeper. There is a part of the service, 
a further duty of the special choir in the organ-loft, which has grown to be 
considered of much importance in the church, known as the anthem work 
or special choir-singing, in which congregational codperation is impractica- 
ble. Upon this anthem service rest the average conclusions as to the worth 
of the choir, rather than upon the manner of the hymn-singing, in which all 
join. Whether or not this be a correctjudgment is not to the present 

oint. 
The real worth of a choir depends upon three general conditions: 

Ffirst—The choir itself, personally and musically. 

Second—The congregation, as to its sympathy and receptivity. 

Third—The pastor, in relation to the first and second. 

Very few not directly conversant with the facts realize in any proper de- 
gree the amount of zeal and sacrifice the average church singer represents. 
No amount of money can ever pay for spirit. and this is an abounding ele- 
ment among singers. Their efforts are always earnest and real, if not 
distracted by adverse conditions from without. 

The perfect joy of a singer who has reached the sympathies of a congre- 
gation, can only be appreciated by such as have realized it personally, and 
this desire to reach the heart—a result, no doubt, of the nature of music itself 
—makes the effort of the singer always earnest and consuming. 

While words but weakly express the zeal and well-directed energy of the 
paid chorister, his or her constancy in performance of duty is not especially 
commendable, as to that point at least; it is a matter of business duty for 
value received. The effort of the spirit, however, is quite out of the realm 
of pay and profit, a consideration almost never in the singer’s mind when 
on duty. 

But what can be said of that small army of volunteer singers who sacrifice 
so much for their choir! It is a great pleasure for the writer of this article 
here to express his unbounded admiration for the great number of chorus 
singers who, through pure devotion to the work, attend rehearsals Saturday 
nights and two services the following day, with no’ other recompense than 
that of the spirit satisfied with duty faithfully done. Is it not possible that 
this is the ideal choir? Surely there is nothing less than idealism in the in- 
tent and desire. 

It is quite below the standard of ethics of such a body of people to require 
systems of discipline or penalties, for the class who would attend choir duties 
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to avoid a penalty would fall far short of the true spirit, and no thoughtful 
choirmaster would wish te invite such to join his chorus. No; these singers 
are picked people, fit to stand above a congregation, and lead them out of 
themselves to ideal realms, where nothing unclean ever enters, for so pure 
is the temple of music in God’s service, in the ideal choir. These singers, 
again, are sacrificing instruments, and the sacrifice is chastening, and as 
they study the songs of praise, they earnestly seek the purest and sweetest 
thoughts within them and hope to reveal them to the congregation. It is, 
moreover, a great privilege to be a singer, capable of entering and working 
in this ideal choir. The degree of joy reached by one of these is not known 
by the outsider, The mental growth, the training in delicacy of religious 
expression, and, finally, the uplifting of the spirit, which follow the earnest 
study of sacred song, is an added blessing to one’s life. And what a respon- 
sibility rests upon the director of all this work, and how very far below his 
opportunities and full duty he falls when he fails to bring his choir to an 
appreciation of this ideal! 

When congregations take the trouble to grow acquainted with their choir 
members and methods, coming closely in touch with them, they make a 
great move in the direction of a keener receptivity of the choir’s work, If 
any feeling of antipathy or even apathy toward the singers prevail, it is not 
possible for the singing to awaken the spiritual or even the emotional natures 
of the congregation. Of all workers in the world, perhaps singers need sym- 
pathy the most for perfection of results in their work. An emotional art, it 
tails if it awaken no emotions, and the singer is disconsolate if his work 
find no response. 

When the choir sings, it sings for the hearts of the congregation. Ifit fail 
in this, the work is void; but ifeven one heart responds with a tear or a 
smile—'tis enough, the work was not in vain. If these congregations knew 
how choirs strive to give every word of cheer or praise its due torce; if they 
knew how thoughtfully anxious these singers were to pronounce a sacred 
thought with fervent delicacy and elegance, they would listen carefully for 
the comfort in the song, and, receiving it, allow a bit of warmth to go out 
toward the missioners in the choir-loft. 

So many cries for ‘‘ less classic’’ music are wafted to choirs, so many re- 
quests to sing ‘‘something different;’’ but waz, few cansay. Critical judg- 
ment in musical taste is exceptional, even in the ideal congregation. An 
impression received years agone under some special condition is expected 
to-day; if it fail to come, the listener, disappointed, feels aggrieved, and 
rashly concludes that the singing is ‘‘ too doletul,’’ ‘«too lively,’’ etc.; but is 
it not possible that the listener was at fault and not the choir? The singers 
would rather haye satisfied this listener than not; they knew the song was 
pure and true, and they tried to reveal its beauty of truth to him, but they 
had not his heart. The conditions of heart cannot be given, even by this 
ideal choir; but if, first of all, the congregation will help their singers with 
smiles of affectionate appreciation of their ideals, they (the Singers) will very 
soon sing to them so melodiously, so sweetly, that their hearts will be raised 
to a point of inspiration. 

There prevails in the minds of many misinformed people an impression 
that a chorus-choir is a place of refuge for noisy members of a congregation; 
that its meetings are trysting occasions for light-hearted and light-headed 
youth, Surely, there can be no exception toan occasional special harmony 
being discovered by two singers, who find their hearts blending with their 
voices; but the ideal choir is too busy to allow much of its time to be spent 
during rehearsal otherwise than in work. Somewhat of machinery must - 
needs be seen and heard during service, but this soon subsides and the choir 
becomes part of the listening congregation. This choir, then, can be ac- 
credited with several virtues not often accorded church singers, viz.: ear- 
nestness, constancy, aspiration, sincerity, etc. Let doubters visit any ideal 
choir and mark the result. Taking musical ability for granted, the ruling 
element will be found to be devotion, with the result of joy. 

And how will this ideal condition of choir and congregation affect the 
preacher? How, indeed, but with emotion? The prime moment of the 
church-service is generally conceded to be the sermon hour, All the rest of 
the service, important as it may be, should centre here. If the choir be in 
perfect sympathy with the preacher, as it ought, its music will serve always 
as an aid to him. 

Moreover, it lies in the power of the preacher to increase the efficacy of 
the choir’s work much, by a delicate blending of the parts in the service. 
The natural elasticity of pulpit-work allows a sympathetic reference to the 
spirit of the anthem, by inference rather than by direct allusion. This can 
be so readily done, and its effect is so excellent as a means of welding the 
entire service together, it is remarkable that it is so seldom indulged in by 
pastors. The choir can only do, and wait for the spirit to respond; the 
preacher can at once meet the spirit of the choir-work, in the prayer or ser- 
mon, by a direct application of the textof the anthem, thus at once fixing an 
importance upon the musical service which awakens the congregation to 
appreciative sympathy, and inspires the singers with a faith in the value of 
their work in the service. How often preachers rise after the choir-anthem 
with the words, ‘‘we will zow degim worship.” How readily and how much 
more truly might it be said: ‘* We will continue the service,’’ etc.; for in- 
deed choir-work is a fart of the worship, else it has no reason for existing. 
After the singing of a carefully prepared anthem, the choir might well feel 
publicly rebuked by such words from the pulpit as would lead them to feel 
that their efforts are not in the service, but simply a tolerated intrusion upon 
the preacher’s time. 

The ideal choir will never sing a festival anthem when the sermon is to be 
one of particular pathos, nor will it cast a gloom over the congregation by 
singing a funeral hymn before a bright and hopeful discourse; for it is the 
duty and power of the singers to awaken within the hearts of the congregation 
emotions likely to be fed by the words of the sermon, and this puts minister 
and choir insympathy; the congregation, between the two, responds with 
an appreciative glow, and their power of receptivity iscomplete. The ideal 
choir has idealized the congregation, the pastor sows on fertile ground, and 
the house of God is a very abiding place of joy. 
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iecifation and fdecfamation. 


I, 
CUPID’S VICTIM; OR THE TIMID MAN. 


MONOLOGUE FOR A MAN. 


By LIVINGSTON RUSSELL. 
CHARACTER REPRESENTED: RALPH HAMILTON. 


ScENE.—L/ain modern room. Door C. Door to closet, R. U. E. Table R. C., 
covered with books, papers, writing materials, etc. Large chair R, of table. 
Sofa L. C.. Hat-rack L. of C. door. 


[Enter at C. door young man of bashful temperament, Hat, overcoat and 
gloves on, coat collar turned up. Arms full of books.) 

[Spoken outside.| Thanks, you are very kind. [Znters and stands in 
door.) V\notforget. What’s that? Oh, yes, very good indeed, ha, ha, ha, 
very good. Good evening. [Shuts door.) Ah, Mrs. Marstone, [opens the 
door again| Mrs. Marstone, I shall not be down to supper this evening. 
Sick? My no, Ihave something special to do, something very important, 
and if anybody should call, please remember I am out; not at home to any 
one, So kindly see that I am not disturbed. You will remember? Thank 


Cold? I should 


It’s mighty cold out 
[Goes to table, throws books in his arm on table.| Everything’s cold in 


you. [Shuts aoor ; shivers.| Bough. 
say so. 
this world anyway [¢akes off gloves], especially that sweetheart ‘of mine, 
Angelia. Ah! [szg4s] Angelia. [Goes to hat-rack L.. places hat on it; takes 
off overcoat and undercoat and hangs them on rack, Takes dressing-gown off of 
rack and puts it on, slippers in pocket of gown. Te akes off shoes, leaves them near 
rack.| call her Angelia because it is such a-soft, heavenly name,'and is so 
like the word angel. [Aunts for slippers in stocking-feet, looks under chair, then 
table.} Confotnd it! where are my slippers? [Looks. under sgfa.| And 
Angelia is an- angel [goes up stage a litile|,a blessed. ang+-Great Scott! ! 
[Looks on floor, picks up tack. A tack! “Where on earth can those slippers 
be! [Sticks hands in pockets of dressing-gown ; discovers slippers sticking out 
of each pocket.¥ ~ a i re 

Well, I never! who could have put them there. [ Zhinks.] 1 did, I sup- 
pose—I verily believe I'll become a lunatic. [Sets on sofa L. C., puts on left 
slipper, the other inright hand he gestures with.] Ah, [szg#s] Angelia, Angelia, 
my precious one, [rises] if you only knew how unhappy I am, [places right 
hand with slipper at heart\ if you only knew how I love you. [Discovers 
slipper in hand.| Gracious, that slipper. [Puts slipper on. Sadly.| But 
you shall never know, sweet angel—there, there, why do I call her [mocks 
himself| angel and Angelia, when her real name is—Sally. [Admiringly.] 
Sally; what a cute little name, yes, and what a cute little girl, too. [Goes 
back of table to chair R., singing:| 
: ‘<Of all the girls that ere I know, 

There is none like unto Sally. 
For she’s the darling of my heart, 
And she ?—[Breaks off singing. ] 


. 
perament.”’ 


Ah, why should Ising. Ishall soon think lam happy [simks in R. chair] 
when I am wretched. Why should I be wretched when I have one of the 
prettiest maidens in the town. [Quickly.] I know Lam in love [repeats with 
sigh], in love, [with a burst of feeling] love, love—[suddenly drops voice] well 
I shallsoon know more about you. [Arranges books in row, backs up.| There. 
Fifteen volumes, various authors, and all on love. So now for the books. 
[Reads titles :| Let me see. ‘‘Chesterfield’s Complete Hand-book of 
Etiquette.’ [Zhrows it aside] ‘+The Language of Flowers,’”’—bah. I 
have been sending ‘‘sentiment bouquets”? to Angelia for goodness knows 
how long. Bunch of pansies, ‘‘thoughts of you ;’’ forget-me-nots, ‘‘ true 
love.’? And what did I receive in return ?—a bunch of lavender, ‘‘distrust.”’ 
Ah, well! [Sighs ; continues reading titles :] ‘‘Randolph’s Book of Love 
Letters.’”’ Ishall lay ¢hataside. [Places tt on one side of table.| ‘*The Dictionary 
of Love.”? It needs a dictionary, indeed, to revealits meaning. [Business 
with books.) Onwe go. ‘The MarriageGuide.”’? Now we are getting to it. 
[Reads -] ‘*How to Win and How to Woo.” By Jove! that’s something 
like it. [Reads-] ‘How to Join a Circus.’”? What? [Aepeats slowly «| 
«‘ How to Join a Cire’’—[Rises in rage.] 1 knew that librarian was trying 
to guy me. ButI will get even with him, though ; [¢hrows book across room| 
now I’ve done it—dollar fine for damages to book. Well, there will be no 
trouble ; as Juliet says, ‘This shall prevent it.” [odds up silver dollar or 
pocketbook ; points to book.| Lie thou there. [Szs.] But I must go on. 
[Reads -] ‘*Courtship made Easy, or the Art of Making Love Fully Ex- 
plained.” [fepfeats:] _‘‘Courtship—Easy, Love—Explained.”’ Valuable 
book, very valuable. [Looks around room, then places book on chair and sits 
onit. Reads :| ‘‘Waller’s Book of Love Poetry. A beautiful collection of 
tenderly delicate, sweetly pathetic, poetical love addresses,’’? [Szghks.] Ah! 
[Repeats :] ‘*Tenderly delicate, sweetly pathetic,” —how lilyfied, how lovely; 
such words, such words! Ah! [sigzs] from thy sacred pages, for my Sally, 
shall I cull [s¢owZy] for-get-me-nots ; [Zurriedly| poetic ones, 1 mean. Ah 
me, I begin to feel more miserable. What heavenly bliss this misery is. 

What comes next. [Reads:] ‘‘A Manual of Love, Courtship and Matri- 


mony,’’ ‘Contents: How to commence a courtship ; How to delight your 
sweetheart; How to write a love letter; How to pop the question.” 
[Repeats] ‘Pop the question.’”” Oh, me. [Sighs.] ‘‘How to act before 


and after a proposal; How to accept or reject a proposal ;” and a special 
chapter on—‘‘ How to cure bashfulness.”’ At lastI have it. [Opens book and 
begins to read.| ‘* Adolescentem verecundum esse decet.’”? ‘‘A young man 
ought to be modest.” [Repeats:] Modest! I am modest; now I want to 
find out how to be bold. 

[Looks through book hurriedly.| Here it is—page 96, ‘‘ How to cure bash- 
fulness.” [Keads:] ‘‘Woman is the masterpiece ;” she is. ‘*Woman is 
the crown of creation ;’? very true. ‘*‘ Women teach us repose, civility, and 
dignity ;?? a mostsolemn fact. I am, outwardly, always in repose when before 
my Angelia, | mean my Sally. But though cold on the outside, an unquench- 
able fire burns furiously in my bosom. [fepeats:] “ To cure bashfulness, 
one must submit himself to a course of self-examination to see where the 
difficulty lies. For example, the bashful man is generally nervous ; the 
slightest trifle is liable to disconcert him, He approaches his lady-love’s 
home, ascends the steps to the door full of tender emotions, The very tingle 
of the bell tells a story, the story of passionate love. The door opens, he 
enters, faster beats his excited pulse. At last she appears. Suddenly he 
feels an indescribable numbness; a slight shiver courses through his be- 
wildered frame, and the anxiously prepared, warmhearted greeting, ‘My 
Darling!’ resolves itself into the freezing ‘My Dear.’’”’? [Aszde,] 1 have 
been there so often. [Continues reading] ‘‘Study your lady-love’s tem- 
[Aside.]_ I have, but it seems to defy analysis. [Aeads.] ‘‘If 
it be of the impetuous Mexican or the passionate Italian type, be bold, gallant, 
in short, a dashing lady-killer.”” [Azses and saunters up stage in the style of a 
modern gallant.| ‘*Pose before her in picturesque attitudes.’’ [S¢rzkes 
different attitudes in C.up stage.) “ Talk of the wars and perils you’ve passed 
through. Ke witty, bright and merry—in truth, a forward ‘ devil-of-a-fellow,’”’ 
[Comes down R. in front of table, in extravagant manner.| ‘‘Aboveall, beware 
of jealousy, ‘’tis the green-eyed monster that doth—’ ” Oh! Shakespeare! 
[ Reads, leans against front of table] ‘*Butif by chance you sigh to an icy 
heart, a tailor-made girl of the windy north, who grieves at the loss of her 
little pet poodle, bring a spring of evergreen, to lay on his chilly grave; 
twill start the ice a-thawing, I warrantyou. [Goes to chair R.,. sits.) Prac- 
tice privately athome your speeches of tender emotion- If you cannot speak 
to her, write what you have to say, and don’t be afraid of paper. Finally, 


study ardently to please your sweetheart ; that wins, or helps to.”’? [Aepeats.] 


«Study to please your sweetheart.” —I will, [Azses.] ‘‘If you cannot speak 
__write.’? Ishall write. [Séts, picks up book] Yes, here it is. ‘*Waller’s 
Book of Love Poetry,’”’ [Opens tt and reads -] 
«“ Doubt thou the stars are fire, 
Doubt that the sun doth move, [réses] 
Doubt truth to be a liar, 
But never doubt my love.” 

[Closes book. ] Beautiful, perfectly beautiful; but no, no, no. Never do to 
send them to Sally. She would laugh at me, and burlesque the verses. 
[Repeats as if from memory ; sits on corner of table, right foot in chair] 
‘< Practice privately your speeches of tender emotion.’’? Ishall—immediately. 
[Crosses up stage toward door C.; opens it quietly and looks off.| Everything 
is quiet now; all at supper, Isuppose. [Closes door and comes a little down. | 
Everybody merry; I miserable. Each tickling his sensitive palate; I stiffling 
the cries of a ravenous appetite. [Goes into closet K., brings forth pillow and 
quilt, pillow in one hand, quilt in the other.| Lam afraid I shall have to join 
the Grand Army of Bachelors, then shall we sing: [/udlls end of qualt over 
shoulder, pillow under arm, quilt dragging behind like train; makes circle of 
stage, sings: «In a doleful train 
Two and two we march all day.”’ 

[ Throws things on sofa and sits on them.| Ah! [sighs] thou monarch Cupid, 
what a mighty kingdom is thine. You have only to take aim, fire—bang ; 
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down at your feet falls the best of us men. [Rises and goes up to door C., 
listens.| All is still, now’s my time. Let me see; howam I tobegin? Iam 
so glad no one is here to see me. The sofa’s all right, just in the same posi- 
tion as Sally’s—[gwickly] I mean Angelia’s. ButI can’t make love to air. 
I must have something to represent my Angelia—my Sally. [Zhinks.] Ah! 
an idea—[suddenly] I have it; these things will do. [Throws quilt over one 
corner of lounge, places pillow in the centre, then draws quilt over pillow to hide 
it.]| Now there’s a body; but she has no feet, her dear little feet. My canes! 
[Brings two canes from R., fixes canes under quilt for legs.) Oh, I forgot— 
some shoes. [Goes to hat-rack, brings down pair of shoes, holds them out. | 


Rather large, but never mind; they will answer the purpose. [Puts end of 
cane in each shoe, draws quilt over canes just enough to show shoes.| Now for 
a head—my, my, what shall I use fora head. [Aunts about room, discovers 
feather duster, ribbon tied around handle; brings it to sofa.| UWere’s a feather 


duster; rather a poor representative, but it’ll have to do, [Unties ribbon, 


sticks duster under quilt at top of pillow, and ties ribbon around quilt at base of 
duster, forming aneck.| Well! [Sings-] 
“Of all the girls that ere I know’”’— 
[Speaks:] That beats ’em all. [Ségs.] It’s Sally. [Speaks-] Good gracious, she 
hasn’t any arms or hands, and I can’t do without er hand. [Goes up to hat- 
rack, brings down coat and gloves, puts coat around quilt with arm hanging 
on right side of quilt, buttons coat at top. Raises up sleeve,| Now there’s her 
arm, - I’ve had iton mine many atime [holds out his arm in position for 
lady to take it]. But alas! no hand; I am afraid Ishall never get that. [ 7akes 
out glove from coat pocket, stuffs handkerchief in fingers, then pins glove on to 
sleeve of coat; takes up sleeve with glove on in his hand and strokesit.| At last, 
my darling, Ihave yourhand. [Adout to kiss glove, as tf kissing lady’s hand; 
then turns quickly as tf some one had knocked.|_ What do you want? [fause.] 
Who’s there? [Goes up to door and listens.| Only my foolish fancy, [¢urns, 
leans against hat-rack ; stays there a second or so| and yet it’s not half as fool- 
ishaslam. Ah, well! [Szghs.] Now for the attack. 

[Comes down a little C.| I suppose I have entered into Sally’s—Angelia’s 
parlor. We have said ‘‘Good evening,’’ of course. [Goes to sofa, bows to 
dummy as if addressing it; turns aside.| Il pretend she has offered me a 
seat on the sofa beside her. 

[/mitates lady’s voice.| ‘* Won’t you be seated? ”’ 

[Zn natural voice to dummy.| Oh, delighted, thanks. [.Sits on sofa.] 

“Pleasant evening.”’ 

[He after a pause.] Y-e-s, very pleasant. [Aside.] I’m forgetting my- 
self, I must warm up. 

[She.] ‘*Do you enjoy games? ”’ 

[4stde.] Ishall ask the question ifshe don’t. [Zo hker.] Games? Oh, 
very much; Now—er—eh,—there’s a little game very simple, but there’s 
some enjoyment in it—‘‘ Bean Porridge Hot;” youknow it? [Astde.] What 
a question. [Zo er.] Shall we play it? [Aszde.] A chance at last.] Takes 
hold of glove-arm and makes believe playing ‘* Bean Porridge Hot’? with it, re- 
versing gestures from one side to the other; speaks: 

‘Bean porridge hot, 
Bean porridge cold; 
Bean porridge in the pot 
Nine days old. 

Bean porridge hot’’?— 


[Breaks off, throws himself on one knee before dummy, still retains glove-arm; 
enthusiastically and with much emphasis.) My darling, my dearest angel, my 
Sally, have pity on this bleeding heart and—[ jumps up] Hurrah! Hurrah! 
I feel now as if I could make her a declaration—not of independence but of 
love;lamsureIcan. Can? Iwill! [ecites tragically.| ‘‘In the bright 
lexicon of youth, there is no such word as fail.” [Zhrows end of dressing- 
gown over shoulder.| Let mesee. [Looks at watch.| A quarter of eight; I 
have lots of time. [Goes up to C. door, opens it and calls off; at same time 
taking off dressing-gown and slippers, throws them on opposite sides of stage.| 
Mrs. Marstone, Mrs. Marstone, if it is convenient can | haveacup of tea? I 
shall be right down. And alsoa roll—I mean a biscuit or anything, just a bite. 
Thanks. Splendid boarding-house, and such an accommodating mistress. 

[Discovers two letters outside of door.) ‘Nhat are these? [Picks up letters.] 
Two letters, both forme. [Closes door and comes down stage; smells of one.) 
Perfumed. [JZerrily,] From Sally. And this is from,—why I don’t recog- 
nize the handwriting. Never mind; I must read Sally’s first. [Puts other 
letter on table, opens letter; reads:| ‘Dearest Ralph.’’ [Repeats:] ‘Dearest 
Ralph”—the sweet girl. [Mumbles as if reading:| Ah; indeed; how funny; 
ha, ha,ha. What’s this? [Reads aloud:] ‘‘Mother and father go to the 
concert to-night; they take Tommy with them.” Ha, ha, ha, Tommy un- 
derlined, ha, ha, ha. Many’s the time I’ve wished him laid under—{ foznts 
with finger downward, sings:] ‘‘See that my grave is kept green;’’ ha, ha, 
ha. [Aesumes reading of letter:| ‘*So you see I shall be quite alone. Your 
very affectionate—Sally.’? No, you shall not be alone, for I shall fly to you, 
my angel. Oh, I forgot the other letter. [Picks up letter on table, opens zt 
and reads:| ‘*Dobson’s Falls.” [Referring to postmark repeats.| ‘‘ Dobson’s 
Falls.’? Why, it’s from dear old uncle Jack! [feads.] 

‘¢My Dear Nephew: 

‘“‘T hear you are about to marry; permit me to congratulate you. Getting 
married is expensive, so please accept the inclosed slight remembrance.”’ 
[Looks inside of envelope, pulls out check; reads:| ‘*Pay bearer $500,”’—$500. 
check—slight remembrance; bless his dear old soul. [Meads-] ‘‘I want a 
good housekeeper, and, as I am getting old, a bright junior partner. Your 
wife to be can fit in the first place, and you, my boy, I hope will consent to 
fill the last place.’’ 

[Zealously.] Consent? Wellrather. [Dances about.| Thatletter decides 
all. I'll goand propose at once. [Rushes half out of C. door, comes back 
hurriedly.| My, my, going without shoes, hat, coat or anything. I am 
actually going crazy. [Comes to sofa, grabs dummy up in his arms,| You 
darling. [Dummy-falls apart.| Gracious, all gone apart. [Sits on sofa and 
puts on shoes.| Only to think —‘‘ Dearest Ralph” and ‘ Your very affection- 


ate Sally;’’ to me, 7. Andanice home. [Azses, puts on coat; commences to 
arrange things in room.| A profitable position, a dear little wife, and asnug 
fortune after my uncle’s death; ’tis like a dream! a phantasy! Sally, you 
are mine! Mine!! [Ashes up to C. door, half opens it.) I forgot my hat. 
[Down stage again.| Ill forget my head next. — [Gets hat; up to door again; 
opens it.and calls off.\_ Mrs. Marstone, never mind that tea. [Down again; 
gets overcoat and cane.| Now for the bombardment, siege—and conquest. 
[Up C. a little, brandishes cane, throws overcoat over shoulder like Roman toga.]| 
Now for the girl that will bring the Louse, fortune, love—everything ! All !! 
Now for Angelia! Now for Sally! ForSally! [Xushes madly out of C. door.] 
CURTAIN, 
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11. 
THE HEART OF NEW ENGLAND. 


By E, C. STEDMAN. 


O LONG are years of waiting, when lovers’ hearts are bound 
By words that hold in life and death, and last the half world round; 
Long, long for him who wanders far and strives with all his main, 
But crueller for her who bides at home and hides her pain! 
And lone are the homes of New England. 


*Twas in the mellow summer I heard her sweet reply; 

The barefoot lads and lassies a-berrying went by; ‘ 

The locust dinned among the trees; the fields were high with corn; 

The white-sailed clouds against the sky like ships were onward borne; 
And blue are the skies of New England. 


Her lips were like the raspberries; her cheek was soft and fair, 

And little breezes stopped to lift the tangle of her hair; 

A light was in her hazel eyes, and she was nothing loth 

To hear the words her lover spoke, and pledged me there her troth; 
And true is the word of New England. 


When September brought the golden rod, and maples burned like fire, 
And bluer than in August rose the village smoke and higher, 
And large and red among the stacks the ripened pumpkins shone, — 
One hour, in which to say farewell, was left to us alone; 

And sweet are the lanes of New England. 


We loved each other truly! hard, hard it was to part; 

But my ring was on her finger, and her hair lay next my heart. 

“?Tis but a year, my darling,’’ I said; ‘‘in one short year, 

When our western home is ready, I shall seek my Katie here; ”’ 
And brave is the hope of New England. 


I went to gain a home for her, and in the Golden State 

With head and hand I planned and toiled, and early worked and late; 

But luck was all against me, and sickness on me lay, 

And ere I got my strength again ’twas many a weary day; : 
And long are the thoughts of New England. 


And many a day, and many a month, and thrice the rolling year, 
I bravely strove, and still the goal seemed never yet more near. 
My Katie’s letters told me that she kept her promise true, 
But now, for very hopelessness, my own to her were few; 

And stern is the pride of New England. 


But still she trusted in me, though sick with hope deferred; 

No more among the village choir her voice was sweetest heard; 

For when the wild northeaster of the fourth long winter blew, 

So thin her frame with pining, the cold wind pierced her through; 
And chill are the blasts of New England, 


At last my fortunes bettered, on the far Pacific shore, 
And I thought to see old Windham and my patient love once more; 
When a kinsman’s letter reached me: ‘‘Come at once, or come too late! 
Your Katie’s strength is failing; if you love her, do not wait; 

Come back to the elms of New England,”’ 


Oh, 1t wrung my heart with sorrow! I left all else behind, 

And straight for dear New England I speeded like the wind. 

The day and night were blended till 1 reached my boyhood’s home, 

And the old cliffs seemed to mock me that I had not sooner come; 
And gray are the rocks of New England. 


I could not think ’twas Katie, who sat before me there 

Reading her Bible—’twas my gift—and pillowed in her chair. 

A ring, with all my letters, lay on a little stand, 

She could no longer wear it, so frail her poor, white hand ; 
But strong is the love of New England. 


Her hair had lost its tangle and was parted off her brow; 

She used to be a joyous girl, but seemed an angel now; 

Heaven’s darling, mine no longer; yet in her hazel eyes 

The same dear love-light glistened, as she soothed my bitter cries; 
And pure is the faith of New England. 


A month I watched her dying, pale, pale as any rose 

That drops its petals one by one and sweetens as it goes, 

My life was darkened when at last her large eyes closed in death, 

And I heard my own name whispered as she drew her parting breath; 
Still, still was the heart of New England. 


I gazed upon the stunted pines, the bleak November sky, 
And knew that buried deep with her my heart henceforth would lie; 
And waking in the solemn nights my thoughts still thither go 
To Katie, lying in her grave beneath the winter snow; 
And cold are the snows of New England, 


Hl. 
MEMORIAL DAY. 


By KATE B. SHERWOOD. 


O COMRADES, on each lonely grave we place one flower to-day, 
More sweet than any thatshall bloom upon the heart of May; 

More flush in blue and crimson, with starry splendor crowned, 

Because the thunders raged above, the darkness hemmed around; 

The flower that our fathers saw, a hundred years before, 

A tiny tendril springing by the lonely cabin door; 

’T was sown in fears, ’twas wet with tears, till, lo, it burst in view, 

The symbol of a nation’s hopes—the Red, the White, the Blue. 


Ah, not in anger, not in strife, we come with laden hands; 

The crimson retinues of war are off in other lands; 

We bring the blossoms we have nursed to shed their honeyed breath 
Where erst the reeling ranks of wrath unbarred the gates of death; 
We lift the dear dead faces of our heroes to the light. 

We raise the pallid hands of theirs, we clasp and hold them tight; 
We say: O brothers, rise and see the peace you helped to woo, 
Whose snowy pinions hover o’er the Red, the White, the Blue. 


Not yours, O silent comrades, the ecstacy of strife, 

The haughty exaltation that rounds the hero’s life; 

Not yours the flash of sabres, the shouts of the advance, 

The gleam of thrusting bayonets that shiver as they glance; 
Not yours upon the parapet your banner to unfurl, 

To die with victory on your lips, as back your feet they hurl; 
The whisper of a kindling hope, while gayly over you 

The silken folds are dancing out—the Red, the White, the Blue, 


Nay, to your homesick vision the mask of Death was up, 

His icy breath was round you, his draught was in the cup; 

A terror walks at noonday; the dreams that throng the night 

But take the wings of morning and vanish ere the light. 

But oh, our fallen heroes, one gleam of heaven shines 

Upon the ghastly phalanxes, along the ragged lines, 

And eyes grown dim with watching are lit with courage new,— 

They’ve heard the tramp of comrades, with the Red, the White, the Blue. 


O comrades of the prison, ye have not died in vain, 

For lo, the march of harvests where War has trod the plain! 

And lo, the breath of lilies and of rose beyond compare, 

And the sound of children chanting where the cannon rent the air ! 
We clasp our hands above you with tearful hearts to-day,— 

Your brothers who have worn the blue, your brothers of the gray; 
Our hearts are one forever, whatever men may do, 

And over all the glory of the Red, the White, the Blue. 


Ah, not in strife, nor anger, nor idle grief we come, 

With thrill and throb of bugle, with clamor of the drum! 

We’ve heard the wings of healing above the war’s surcease, 

And lo, the Great Commander has set the watchword, ‘Peace !””” 

Peace to the free-born millions who live to do and dare, 

Peace in each brave endeavor, in whatever lot they share! 

Above, the triune colors, so dear to me and you, 

The splendid flower that Freedom guards—the Red, the White, the Blue. 


IV. } 
SPRING FANCIES. / 


THE YOUNG MAN. 


ee the spring the youth his person in the latest fashion decks, 
And begins to cast admiring glances on the other sex ; 
In the spring a nameless yearning, something that he cannot trace, 
Comes upon him when he meets a maiden with a pretty face; 
And the fluttering of a ribbon or the perfume of a glove 
Thrills his pulses, and his ‘‘ Fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love.” 


THE YOUNG WOMAN, 


In the spring the maiden doffs the glossy sealskin sacque she wore, 
Which enables her to don a bigger bustle than before. 

Then she puts on lighter garments, snowy laces, ribbons gay, 

And a gorgeous hat the climax caps of her new spring array, 

All the secrets of the toilet uses with a woman’s skill, 

For her heart, too, is responsive to the season’s magic thrill. 


BOTH. 


Soon some strange mysterious process brings together youth and maid; 
There are meetings in the moonlight, there are whispers in the shade, 
Wanderings in secluded places, often till the hour is late, 

Loving glances, sweet confessions, stolen kisses at the gate; 

Petty quarrels, over nothing, that with misery fill life’s cup, 

Pride’s surrender, explanations, and delicious makings up 

When the tender grass is springing and the opening buds appear, 
When the birds are gayly singing, and the skies are blue and clear, 
Thus its course in spring love runneth, culminating in the May, 

With parental blessing and the naming of the wedding-day. 
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V. 
DORA VERSUS ROSE. 


By AusTIn DOBSON. 


ROM the tragic-est novels at Mudie’s— 
At least, on a practical plan— 
To the tales of mere Hodges and Judys, 
One love is enough for a man. 
But no case that I ever yet met is 
Like mine: I am equally fond 
Of Rose, who a charming brunette is, 
And Dora, a blonde. 


Each rivals the other in powers, 
Each waltzes, each warbles, each paints— 
Miss Rose, chiefly tumble-down towers; 
Miss Do., perpendicular saints. 
In short, to distinguish is folly; 
’Twixt the pair lam come tothe pass 
Of Macheath, between Lucy and Polly, 
Or Buridan’s ass. 


If it happens that Rosa I’ve singled 

For a soft celebration in rhyme, 
Then the ringlets of Dora get mingled 

Somehow with the tune and the time; 
Or I painfully pen mea sonnet 

To an eyebrow intended for Do.’s 
And behold! Iam writing upon it 

The legend, ‘‘To Rose.”’ 


Or I try to draw Dora (my blotter 
Is all overscrawled with her head), 
If I fancy at last that I’ve got her, 
It turns to her rival instead; 
Or [ find myself placidly adding 
To the rapturous tresses of Rose 
Miss Dora’s bud-mouth, and her madding, 
Ineffable nose. 


Was there ever so sad a dilemma? 
For Rose I would perish (fro ¢em.); 
For Dora I’d willingly stem a— 
(Whatever might offer to stem); 
But to make the invidious election, 
To declare that on either one’s side 
I’ve ascruple, a grain, more affection, 
I cannot decide. 


And, as either so hopelessly nice is, 
My sole and my final resource 
Js to wait some indefinite crisis, 
Some feat of molecular force, 
To solve me this riddle conducive 
By no means to peace or repose, 
Since the issue can scarce be inclusive 
Of Dora and Rose. 


But, perhaps, if a third (say a Norah), 
Not quite so delightful as Rose, 
Not wholly so charming as Dora, 
Should appear, is it wrong to suppose, 
As the claims of the others are equal, 
And fight, in the main, is the best, 
That I might—but no matter, the sequel 
Is easily guessed. 


Vi. 
TELLIN’ WHAT BABY DID. 


BySa Wi LOSS, 


ie the cozy twilight hid, 
Tellin’ what the baby did, 

Sits Matilda every night, 

’Twixt the darkness an’ the light; 
Tells me in her cutest way 

All the hist’ry of the day, 

Gives me all, leaves nothin’ hid, 
Tellin’? what the baby did. 


Beats the whole decline an’ fall 
Of the Roman empire. Gol! 
William Shakespeare never hed 
Cuter thoughts than baby said, 
An’ he hez, to sing his thoughts, 
Sweeter words than Isaac Watts. 
’Tildy, she leaves nothin’ hid, 
Tellin’ what the baby did. 


Pooty hard schoolmarm is Fate 
To her scholars, small an’ great, 
I hey felt upon my han’ 

Tingle of her sharp rattan ; 


But she pities our distress, 
An’ she gives a glad recess 
When Matilda sits, half hid, ~ 
Tellin’ what the baby did. 


Trudge off with my dinner-pail 
Every mornin’ without fail; 

Work, with hardly time for breath; 
Come home, tired half to death; 

But I feel a perfect rest 

Settle down upon my breast, 

Settin’ by the twilight hid, 

Hearin’ what the baby did, 


Vil. 
IN VAIN. 
By Mamie SHORT. 


J WORE a robe of lace that night, 
And twined amid my hair 
Some purple violets and white, 
That I might seem more fair. 


J threw my soul into my eyes, 
My heart into my smile, 

My whole life in the songs I sang 
His fancy to beguile. 


He said no word,—but O his look ! 
It held me in a spell ; 

He rose—I heard his steps advance, 
I knew his mission well. 


My fingers wandered o’er the keys ; 
He paused not far away ; 

J waited longingly to hear 
The words he had to say. 


He nearer came —my pulses throbbed ! 
He stooped and whispered low : 

«Miss Maud, let opera havea rest 
And give us ‘Old Black Joe.’”’ 


Vi 
THE MOTHER. 


By WILLIAM W. CAMPBELL. 
Te was April, blossoming spring, 
They buried me, when the birds did sing; . 
Earth, in clammy, wedging earth, 
They banked my bed with a black, damp girth. 


Out from the red beams, slanting and bright, 
I kenned my cheeks were sunken and white. 
I was a dream, and the world was a dream, 
And yet I kenned all things that seem. 


For though in the under-grave’s doom-night 
I lay all silent and stark and white, 

Yet over my head I seemed to know 

The murmurous moods of wind and snow. 


Under earth, in the grave’s stark night, 

I felt the stars and the moon’s pale light. 

I felt the winds of ocean and land 

That whispered the blossoms soft and bland. 


Though they had buried me dark and low 
My soul with the seasons seemed to grow. 
I was a bride in my sickness sore, 

I was a bride nine months and more. 


But under the sod, in the grave’s dread doom, 

I dreamed of my baby in glimmer and gloom. 

I dreamed of my babe, and I kenned that his rest 
Was broken in wailings on my dead breast. 


I dreamed that a rose-leaf hand did cling: 

Oh, you cannot bury a mother in spring, 

When the winds are soft and the blossoms are red, 
She could not sleep in her cold earth-bed. 


I dreamed of my babe for a day anda night, 
And then I rose in my grave-clothes white. 

Men would have called me a thing of harm, 

But dreams of my babe made me rosy and warm. 


But I stole me past the graveyard wall, 

For the voice of my baby seemed to call, 

And I kenned me a voice, though my lips were 
dumb: 

«‘Hush, baby, hush, for mother is come.”’ 


I passed the streets to my husband’s home; 
The chamber stairs in a dream I clomb; 

I heard the sound of each sleeper’s breath, 
Light waves that break on the shores of death. 


I listened a space at my chamber door, 
Then stole like a moon-ray over its floor. 
My babe was asleep on a stranger’s arm. 
“‘O baby, my baby, the grave 1s so warm, 


‘«‘Though dark and so deep, for mother is there! 
O come with me from the pain and care! 

O come with me from the anguish of earth, 
Where the bed is banked with a blossoming girth, 


««Where the pillow is soft and the rest is long, 
And mother will croon you a slumber song. 

A slumber song that will charm your eyes 

To asleep that never in earth-song lies! 


“ The loves of earth your being can spare, 
But never the grave, for mother is there.’’ 
I nestled him soft to my throbbing breast. 

And stole me back to my long, long rest. 


And here I lie with him under the stars, 
Dead to earth, its peace and its wars; 
Dead to its hates, its hopes, and its harms, 
So long as he cradles up soft in my arms. 


And here I lie with him under the flowers 

That sun-winds rock through billowy hours, 

With the night airs that steal from the murmuring 
sea, : 

Bringing sweet peace to my baby and me. 


IX. 
WOMAN’S WORLD. 


WA many a turn my steps I take, 
In many a crook and crevice, 
And many a biscuit I must bake 
For Maud and me and Levis, 
I sweep, I dust, I cook, I rise 
Up in the morning early, 
I wash the breakfast dishes, and 
T churn, and dress the baby ; 
I make the dust and dry leaves fly 
Against my new broom fairly, 
I chatter, chatter as I go, 
Because I rest so rarely ; 
«« For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever, ever, 
I go on forever.” 


I move about and in and out, 
While here the chickens feeding, 
And here and there at a hawk to shout, 
But little they are heeding. 
I walk, I run, I skip, I hop 
From one thing to another ; 
I stop to dress a bruise or cut, 
For the children run to mother. 
Then to the garden I must go 
To see what work is needed, 
For plants must be set out, you know, 
And then they must be weeded. 
< For men can’t stop, for they must go, 
But we work on forever, ever, 
We work on forever. 


I scrape the tray and put to rights 
The dining-room and kitchen. 
I then go in my room to sew 
And try to do some stitching. 
I wonder if there is on earth 
No respite from our labors, 
No time to go and gossip some 
With pleasant, friendly neighbors. 
Before | end this piece of work, . 
And try to think a little, 
I throw it down and run and make 
A fire, and put on the kettle. 
For men must eat and go, you know, 
But women can go, never. 
Yes, men will come, and men will go, 
But we work on forever, ever, 
We work on forever. 
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ey concluding the serial ‘““The Mission and 

Influence of Music,” we would now solicit arti- 
cles on the subject from musicians and others 
whose views differ from those already expressed. 
It is evident from the revelations made in these 
articles that the general educated public’s esti- 
mate of the mission and influence of music differs 
widely from the estimate thereupon of professional 
musicians. The testimony ot both classes is 
necessary in order to reach a satisfactory con- 
clusion. 


le any one disposed to dispute the following 

proposition? —Speech should be information 
conveyed by impulses—i. e., phrases bringing into 
relief ideas, and only one idea at each impulse of 
breath. 


Sitios time ago we called attention to an article 

that insisted that an accompanist should face 
the singer, and we invited discussion ; but nore- 
sponse came. The subject merits consideration, 
and we should be pleased to have our readers 
express their views not only upon this point, but 
also upon other points touching the relations of 
singer and accompanist. 


WOR desire to arrange for correspondence from 

the various summer schools, and should be 
pleased to hear from those persons that contem- 
plate attending suchschools. A prompt response 
is requested, 


TTENTION is invited to the announcement in 
another column of the prize recitation contest, 
which is the first of the kind, and which has as 
one of its objects the stimulating of activity in 
this direction, and the bringing out of a better 
class of pieces. It is to be hoped that our readers 
will make this a noteworthy eventin the history 
of recitations for public rendition. 


Thought is deeper than Speech, 
Feeling is deeper than ‘thought.—-EmEnson. 


* * * And the great transcendentalist might 


have added, Life is deeper than Thought, Feeling 
or Speech; justas the foundations of a building 
are the deepest underlying fact of the whole 
superimposed structure, Crayon has been much 
interested in the discussion between Professors 
Southwick and Brown regarding the use of the 
term ‘‘moral’’ to express the third factor in Del- 
sarte’s trinity. The question arises, had Delsarte 
any idea of the modern doctrine of evolution ? 
If he had it does not appear—even by the most 
generous implication—in any word or work of 
his. His philosophy is that of the schoolmen, 
and he might have taught Aristotle in the schools 
of the middle ages. 


* * * Delsarte might have been a disciple of 
Thomas a Kempis, never of Leibnitz. Imagine 
Darwin projecting a ‘“‘Chart of Angels,” painted 
in colors; or Huxley finding in the human voice 
«The Blessed Trinity ’’ of the Roman Catholic 
Church? No; this is the era of science. All 
things are to be brought to the tests known as 
“¢the scientific method,” founded upon obser- 
vatiun, experiment, and the deductions growing 


out of these tests again and again applied. So, 


a psychology that contents itself with the asser- 
tions of ‘inner consciousness,’’ and scorns the 
aid of modern physiology and chemistry is of 
little value. 


* * * And it seems to us that the division of 
the psychic made by Delsarte is essentially weak in 


-justthe point where Prof. Brown has made his at- 


tack viz.: in using the term ‘‘ moral” as a generic 
instead of a specificterm. Life forms the basis of 
all psychic manifestation upon the earth—from 
the amceba to man,—and in the last analysis, 
every expression of the psychic must root itself 
in Life. Let us seeif a definition will help our 
concept. Herbert Spencer defines thus: ‘‘Life 
is the continuous adjustment of internal relations 
to external relations.” And Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, poet and scientist, says: ‘‘ Life is the 
state of an organized being in which it maintains 
the structural integrity.’ Curiously enough, the 
root word from the Gothic, Danish and Old 
Saxon, from which comes our word life means 
two things: (1) That which persists, perseveres, 
continues; (2) That which contains or holds. So 
here we find the dual division, that would natur- 
ally strike primitive man, viz.: ‘‘ body yand 
«*soul,”’ inner and outer, For we must remem- 
ber that primitive man saw only the odyecttve man. 
Of the subjective man as conceived of by the 
psychologists of to-day he had no idea. 


* * * Herbert Spencer (in the opening words 
of Ch, X., of his ‘‘Sociology”’) gives a happy clear- 
ness to our idea. Hesays: ‘*A conception that 
is madeso familiar to us during education that 
we mistake it for an original and necessary one, 
is the conception of ‘mind’ as an internal ex- 
istence distinct from ‘body.’ The hypothesis of 
a sentient, thinking entity, dwelling within a cor- 
poreal framework is now so deeply woven into our 
beliefs and into our language, that we can scarce- 
ly imagine it to be one that primitive man did 
not entertain and could not entertain.” 


* * * In the light of this criticism of the two 
factors of our problem, Life and Body, we may 
be permitted to recall and supplement the de- 
lightful transcendentalism of the Concord sage: 


Thought (the essence ; the inner) is deeper than 
Speech (the instrument; the outer). 

Feeling (the essence) is deeper than Thought (which 
only describes the essence). 

Life is deeper than Thought, Feeling, or Speech; 
since it is the universal essence, out from 
which is evolved all the phenomena which we 
term psychic phenomena. 


We must, therefore, give our hearty consent to 
Prof. Brown’s division of the psychic unity (‘‘in- 
ner,” Delsarte) as diagramed by him, and urge 
all teachers who would use a nomenclature con- 
sistent with modern psychology to adoptit He 
thus diagrams the three natures or states of the 
being: 


—It is, in substance, this nomenclature 
that Herbert Spencer uses in his ‘Principles of 
Sociology.”” He considers primitive man under 
three heads: Physical, emotional and intellec- 
tual. Let us advise those teachers who are blind- 
ly following the Steele Mackaye, Delaumosne and 
Arnaud terminology to read most carefully Spen- 
cer's ‘Sociology”’ in his searching discussion 
of these three natures of man. Founded upon 
the modern doctrine of evolution, we shall find a 
consistent body of psychologic truth, which in 
these days cannot be ignored. 


* * * Tet us take one other glanceat our 


subject and close our talk. We diagram our con- 
clusions, founded upon the doctrine of evolution. 
We only ask a thoughtful consideration of its 
import. 


[7 a OUR THINKING SELF. That 
iL. | MIND. which marks relations between 
: things or ideas. 
=a OUR “THINKING “PLUS OUR 
Il. EMOTION, | LIVING SELF. Feelings arising 
in the mental framework. 
OUR LIVING (OR VITAL) SELF. 
I. LIFE. That which holds the body 
together as an organism. 
Feelings arising in the bodily framework. 
CRAYON. 


For Werner's Voice Magazine. 


GYMNASTICS IN SCHOOLS. 


By J. M. J. 
YMNASTICS ina mild form are of more good to 
the body as a beautifier, from a symmetrical 
standpoint, than all this rigorous training that is 
going on around us, though it is a method that 
some insist is proper. It will do for hearty, 
strong men, but will it for a frail, delicate girl in 
school? For example, I attended a drill given by 
the girls in one of our publicschools not long since, 
and at the end of the performance girls and audi- 
ence were tired out, instead of having the restful 
feeling that will come after the proper exercise. 
It was the teacher’s fault. The lung and stretch- 
ing exercises were fearful to behold, and one 
would suppose the bodies were made of iron, 
not of flesh and bone. The work was not grace- 
ful in the least; no pretty curves nor easy move- 
ments. All were made in a slap-dash style that 
bespoke ignorance of the finer methods of teach- 
ing. 

Ease and poetry of motion can be cultivated in 
these lighter gymnastics as well as in the methods 
of Delsarte, which, though excellent, are not at- 
tainable in all places on account of a lack of teach- 
ers, especially in country towns. A school-board 
may employ a teacher in gymnastics, and not 
think it necessary to introduce the Delsarte 
method. But let the one that goes into the gym- 
nastic work go into it intelligently, and see what 
the result willbe. A class of children bent and 
round-shouldered will, at the end of a month, 
begin to have pride in sitting erect and holding 
up their heads. At the end of three months their 
carriage on the street is noticeably better, their 
gait is springing and elastic, not lagging as be- 
fore. At the end of six months, we are delighted 
at our progress in the work. Chest and lungs 
are expanded, no shoulder-blades prominent at 
the back, head up and chin in, body a little for- 
ward bent, and all those little graces that tend to 
make a girl or boy attractive in their bearing 
have been added. 

Every parent should take it upon himself to 
look systematically into the work done by his 
children, and to insisfon its being done well and 
daily. Enthuse them with the thought that they 
must pay strict attention in school to the teach- 
ings given, and procure for them dumb-bells and 
Indian clubs, each weighing a pound. Also ina 
convenient room in the house have your carpen- 
ter erect a small weight pulley, and let them 
work intelligently at these small apparatuses, 
fifteen minutes each morning and evening, in 
loose clothes. There will not beso many doc- 
tors’ bills to pay at the end of the year, and you 
will have straight, well-developed children, 
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HOW TO PRONOUNCE. 


By ALFRED AYRES. 


Vill. 


(POU ee er, This, I think, is not 

only general usage, but it is what general 
usage should be, the dictionaries to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Coquette—ko-fet. 

Cor-al —not ko-ral. 

Co-re-a. 

Cordial—forid-yal. 

Cordiality —kord-ya/-i-ty. 

Co-ri-o-/a-nus. 

Corkscrew—fork-skroo. 

Corot—Ko-ro. 

Cor-zet. This word when used to designate a 
musical instrument, is accented on the second 
syllable, though not so markedin the dictionaries. 

Co-rve-nal or cor o-nal. Preference is given to 
the first accentuation, becauseit more fully brings 
out the vowel-sounds and conforms to the prim- 
itive co-ro-na. 

Corps d’armée—kore-dar-may. 

Corps diplomatique— kore-de-plo-ma-teek. The 
a broad. 

Cor-ri-dor. Second o long. 

Cor-rvo-sive—not ziv. 

Corse —kers, or korse. The second pronunci- 
ation, though preferred by Worcester and several 
other orthoépists, is rarely heard in this country. 

Cortége—kor-tazh. The a long. 

Cos-mog ra-phy. The s like z. 

Cos-mop-o-lite. The s like z and the z long. 

Cos-tume. Usage has quite recently done to 
this word what it has done to contents, detail, and 
penult—it has shifted the accent from the second 
to the first syllable. 

Coterie—ko-te-re. 

Coun-sel —not cown-sl. 

Coup d@’état—koo-day-tah. The a@ of the last 
syllable not so broad as in father. 

Coupé—koo-pay. 

Courier —foo-re-er. é 

Courrier—koo-re-ay. 

Courbet—Koor-bay. The a long. 

Courteous—éwr-te-us. Of the half dozen ways 
the orthoépists have given us to pronounce the 
word in, this one is the most modern, and the 
most in accord with good usage. We may say 
korte-yus, or kurt-yus, having Smart as authority 
for the first and Fulton and Knight for the second, 
but both are becoming antiquated. Webster said 
Rore-te-us, but the kore has been changed to ur in 
the later editions of his dictionary. 

Courtesy—fur-te-sy. Civility, urbanity. 

Courtesy—urt-sy. A physical movement. 

Courtier—forte-yer. 

Coutts—Koots. 

Cov-er-let—not lid. 

Cov-ert. Theo as in son, 

Cov-et-ous —not e-chus. 

Cowardice—ow-ard-iss, not ise. 

Cowper. The poet is said to have pronounced 
his name Kooper. 

Cran-ber-ry—not cram. 

Creek—not krick. 

Creighton—Avay-ton. 

(re-o-sote. The last o is long. 

Crem-a-to-ry. 

Crichton—A7z-ton. 

Cromwell—Krum, or Krom, 

Crin-o-line—The last syllable is lin not leen. 

Crucifix — £voo-si-fix. 

Crude—krood. The vowel wz preceded by ¢ in 
the same syllable has often the sound of long oo, 

Cruel—froo-el, not il, nor ul. 

Crupper. In America this word is generally 
pronounced fvo0-per, as Webster marks it. In 
England, #rup-per, as the orthoépists generally 
mark it, which would make it an exception to the 
rule. 

Crusade. Itis high time, it seems to me, to 
yield to English analogy and general usage and 
sanction the accenting of this word (the noun) on 
the first syllable. 

Cu-cum-ber—not kow—. 

Cuirass—kwe-ras. Little, if any, accent, and 
the @ short. 

Cuirassier—kwe-ras-seer, 

Cuisine—kwe-zeen. 

Cu-li-na-ry—not kul-i—, 


Cuneiform—ku ze-e-form. 

Cupboard—£wué-burd. 

Cu-po-la—not cz-pa lo. 

Curacgoa—koo-ra-so. 

Cu-ra-tor. 

Cur-vic-u-lum. 

Cur-so-ry —not zo—. 

Cur-tazd. 

Curtain—fur-tin, not Aur-tn. 

Cy-clo-pe-an. 

Cy-lin-dric. 

Cynosure—s?z-no-shure, or shoor, and not ziure, 
as Smart very absurdly would have us say. True, 
the s being between two vowels, is soft in French, 
but as we Anglicize the orthoépy of the word in 
every other respect, this is a very insufficient rea- 
son tor making the s soft and following it with the 
sound of £ in English. About half the orthoépists 
prefer s¢z to sz, but Smart is alone with his z. 

Czar—zar. 

Czarina—zar-e-na, Broaden the last a. 

Czarowitz—zar o-vitz. 

Czerny—Cuzare-ne: Last e long. 

The consonant @ is silent only in the words 
Wednesday, handkerchief, and handsome. 

Daguerreotype—da-ger-o-tipe, or da-gare-o-tipe. 
The g hard, asin get. The firstis the dictionary 
marking; the second is what the marking should 


-be. The name of the discoverer of the process 


was Daguerre (Dagare); hence the correctness of 
the second marking. 

Dahlia—dah-le-ah, or day-le-ah. 

Dan-de-li-on, not dan-de-line. Worcester accents 
the penult. 

Damned—dam-ned. In serious speaking this 
word, like cursé/, should always be pronounced 
in two syllables. Thus in Othello: 

“But O what damnéd minutes tells he o’er 

Who dotes, yet doubts, suspects, yet strongly loves.” 
Here, however, the measure would demand the 
additional syllable. 

Danish—ZDay-nish, not Dan-ish. 

Data—day-tah. 

Datum—day-tum. 

Daub—not dob. 

D’ Aubigné—Do-been-yay. 

Daunt—dahnt. The @as in father. 

Deaf—def. Webster alone of all the orthoépists 
pronounced this word deef—a pronunciation 
that now is accounted very inelegant. 

Debenture—de-dent-yer. 

De bonne grace—dugh-bun-grahss. The first 
syllable should be touched very lightly ; the o of 
donne is like oure in son. 

Deb-or-rah. The Hebrew and the German ac- 
centuation is on the second syllable, De-de-rah, 
which is much more sonorous. 

Déboucher—day-boo-shay. 

Débris—day-bree. 

Début—day-bu. As the sound of the French z 
cannot be.represented in English, even approxi- 
mately, or pronounced by English organs of speech 


. without considerable practice, the safer plan is to 


Anglicize both syllables of this word, dropping the 
¢, and call it simply de-é, or to avoid using it at 
all. Ifyou would pronounce the French zw, pre- 
pare to pronounce long oo and then, without 
changing the position of the lips. try to pronounce 
the vowel e,; the result will be the French zw in its 
purity. 

Débutant. As in the case of début, I would rec- 
ommend the Anglicizing of this word, pronounc- 
ing it deb-u-¢am¢, making the a short. 

Decade—dek-ade. 

De-ca-dence—not dunce. 

Decalogue—dek-a-log. 

De-cent—not sunt. 

De-cid-u-ous. 

De-c?-sive—not ciz-ive, nor ci-zive. 

Dec-li-za-tion, 

De-cli-vous. 

Dec-o-ra-tive. This is the only accentuation of 
this word that is, or that is likely to be sanctioned. 

De-co-rous. The authority is small, and is be- 
coming less, for saying dec-o-rous, which is really 
as incorrect as it would be to say soz-o-rous. 

De-crep-it—not id. 

De-dec-o-rous. 

De-duce—not doos. 

De-fa/-cate—the first a short, as in fal/ow. 

Def-al-ca-tion. 

Def-i-cit—not de-jic it. —N. Y. Times. 


[Zo be continued. | 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 
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E. P. in the March No. of this magazine in- 
quires for good tenor songs as high as_ Bb or 
C'’. In addition to those mentioned, he will find 
«Spring Dawn ’’ and “Sleighing Song,”’ both by 
Burr, to be such songs as he desires. A dramatic 
ballad, «‘The Wreck of the Hesperus,’’? which 
goes to A, may, for other important reasons, 
suit his requirements. SUBSCRIBER. 


II. 


(1) Ishould likea few points onselecting mixed 
choruses, some very late ones, not very difficult. 
Iam just starting one. 

(2) Also refer me to a magazine on the vio- — 
lin. ; Bo Gas 


Answer. 


(1) The only way to secure practical results in 
the selecting of choruses is to write to some of 
the large music houses for copies for selection. 
They will send one copy each of the grades you 
mention, and will credit you with such as you 
return. Don’t begin with too easy or uninterest- 
ing choruses if you wish to succeed, : 

(2) We know of no magazine devoted to the 
violin. " 

Iii. 


(1) Please give me the name of what is regarded 
as the best musical paper. 

(2) I should like the name of a book or col- 
lection of first-rate stories for telling as an imper- 
senator or a raconteur, Aj 8. 


Answer. 


(1) For general musical news the American 
Musician, The London AZusical Times and Lon- 
don Musical Opinion are both high class papers. 

(2) For short humorous stories ‘‘ Pickings from 
Puck” are suitable. Max Adeler’s ‘*Out of the 
Hurly Burly”’ contains many good things. 


IV. 


(1) A pupil is suffering with a chronic granu- 
lated pharynx, and has a constant tendency to 
clear the throat. ‘The voice has a beautiful qual- 
ity and has improved much by study. The local 
physicians seem to disagree as to whether he 
should stop his study. What would you advise? 
Singing, let me add, never tires this pupil's 
throat. : 

(2) A young man of I9 years of age has a sweet 
tenor voice, but his tones from C to F (above mid- 
dle C)are sung with an effort. He has a strong 
falsetto which Iam trying to blend into these 
tones by means of humming-exercises and the 
soft swell from falsetto into chest. Is this the 
proper thing to do? 

(3) Please tell me ofa blending exercise by 
which head-tones are placed. It is used by cer- 
tain teachers here, but I do not understand its 
etticacy. Cannot the upper tones in the male 
voice be placed as well without it ? a 

(4) Please give me a list of songs by good 
authors, English preferred. 


Answer. 


(1) Chronic granular conditions of the pharynx 
are not uncommon among singers, and are very 
difficult to cure. In many cases (perhaps the 
majority) singing does not appear to aggravate 
the condition, and, therefore, does no great harm. 
This condition of the pharynx is very apt to in- 
fluence the general health of the throat, and if not 
attended to properly is likely to injure the lower 
throat and, if not directly, in a reflex way it 
reaches the voice. If the student sings better as 
time passes, and experiences no direct inconven- 
ience during nor after the vocal effort, it would 
seem that this would be as safe if not asafer guide 
than the disagreeing opinions of the physicians. 
Nature usually gives some signal of distress 
when being imposed upon. The constant ten- 
dency to clear the throat (hacking) may be’ pure- - 
ly nervous, caused by over-attention to, or worry 
about the throat. Let the student put his will 
against the hacking upon the throat, resisting the 
inclination positively, and see if this will not 
prove ita mere habit. If there besecretion upon 
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the throat, which does not prevent the placing of 
the tone and does not injure its quality, this even 
may be fought against and, without constant 
hacking, will often be absorbed or carried off in 
an easier and less harmful way than the violent 
effort known as ‘“‘clearing the throat.’ A good 
rule to follow is to cough or hack upon the throat 
as little as possible. In all cases of throat-trouble 
which baffle regular physicians, consult a reputa- 
ble throat-specialist. ‘The throat of a singer is 
usually said to be in an alarming condition by the 
family doctor, but the experienced specialist is 
not so readily exercised, and his advice is apt to 
be more practical. Weadvise this student to con- 
tinue the work he has found so beneficial. 

(2) The probability is that the student does not 
properly place these tones, for they are usually 
about as easily taken as any in the tenor voice. 
If the lower tones are pure, free from breathiness 
and the various forms of throatiness, try to work 
the voice up from that point rather than to develop 
the tones from the falsetto down. A correct 
placement and proper breath-control ought to 
give freedom in the delivery of all the tones. 

(3) We believe Mme. Rudersdorf used a bend- 
ing exercise with a hum for tone-placing. Itis by 
no means essential, and is comparatively very lit- 
tle used. It may be of use, however, to teachers who 
thoroughly understand it. If the inquirer knows 
the exercise only by name, it would be better not 
toattempt its use. Mostthoughtful teachers de- 
velop, with experience, means of their own for the 
aid of their studentsin the correct appreciation of 
the true sensations in yoice-production; all such 
original methods need to be very thoroughly 
understood to be effectively used in teaching. 
This bending exercise has been often written 
about, pro and con; it is positively non essen- 
tial, though it ay be used with good results. 

(4) ASummer Night - Goring Thomas. 
One Morning so Early - Goring Thomas. 


The Angel atthe Window - JB. Tours. 
Because of Thee a a B. Tours. 
L’Amour = = é - Godard. 
When the Heart is Young - WD. Buck. 
My Peace is Gone - Graben-Hoffman. 
He the Noblest = = Schumann. 
Come to Me - = 2 - Denza. 
Come into the Garden, Maud - Balfe. 
Insufficiency, : - F, Stainer. 


Vv. 


The article upon “‘Song and Speech’’ in the 
Feb. No. of the Vorcze MAGAZINE shows so great 
asimilarity between them that I am more than 
ever puzzled to understand why a fine elocutionist 
cannot at the same time be a fine singer. My 
great ambition lies in the latter direction, though 
Tama teacher of reading and read much in public. 
I should be perfectly satisfied if I could combine 
the two, but for some reason they seem in my 
case to hinder, not to help, each other. Will you ex- 
plain why this is so, and what I can do to succeed 
in both directions? BROOKLYN. 


Answer. 


Thata fine elocutionist who possesses also great 
taste and love for music should become an equally 
fine singer is, to begin with, a false assumption, 
yet quite a natural one if vocal principles alone 
are taken into account. In fact, the whole diffi- 
culty is found in the difference between vocal 

‘ principles and vocal practice. While all the 
breathing and phonetic processes are the same in 
the production of song as of speech, the actual 
vocalization of the breath thus obtained is char- 
acterized by a marked difference which was ex- 
plained in the article referred to. In speech the 
vocal cordsareina constantly changing condition, 
in song they change only from one.note to another 
and remain fixed during the duration of the note. 
A public reader and teacher of elocution is con- 
stantly using the vocal cords in the former way, 
and the action becomes a matter of habit, like all 
constant muscular movements. For this reason 
it is more difficult for the elocutionist to excel as a 
singer than for the ordinary musical individual 
whose speech-utterance is limited to ordinary con- 
versation or even ordinary reading aloud. 

It is true that all elocutionists who can properly 
be called “‘ fine’? have much musical sense and 
appreciation, a correct and discriminating ear, 
Moreover, with strength, flexibility, and sweetness 
of voice fully developed they can all succeed 
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fairly as singers,enough, for instance, to illustrate, 
musically, their recitations, or for theirown social 
enjoyment as soloists or chorus singers; but to 
attempt to become equally proficient in both lines 
is merely a vain effort to successfuly serve two 
masters at the same time. 


VI. 


(1) Does the loss of back teeth affect the voice 
in singing ? 
(2) Can aperson sing as well with a set of false 
teeth, well fitted, as with those that nature gave? 
JeO2N; 


Answer. 


(1) If the Speech of the singer be not affected 
by the loss of teeth, there would seem to be no 
reason why the singing-voice should be injured. 
Perhaps immediately after the loss of several teeth 
the articulation of the singer might be affected, 
but very soon the new conditions would become 
familiar, and the voice and word-placement ad- 
justed so that there would be no perceptible dif- 
ference in the quality or freedom in speech or 
song. 

(2) The most delicate sense of feeling upon the 
hard-palate must be somewhat diminished in the 
artificial condition of a rubber or metal plate for 
teeth. Yet when this plate is properly fitted, it 
soon becomes so natural a thing that its presence, 
except with supersensitive natures, is quite for- 
gotten, and the vibrations of the breath-current 
are so quickly communicated through the plate to 
the natural plate as to seem a direct impingement 
upon the sensitive surface itself. Itis quite cer- 
tain that excellent singing is often heard through 
false teeth, and that a good false set of teeth with 
a plate is preferable to an irregular, partially lost 
and frequently aching natural set, both as to per- 
sonal comfort and musical results. There need 
be no fear of loss of voice with loss of teeth when 
a good dentist can be found. 


Vil. 


(1) Isa man in good health, who greatly loves 
music and has sung for years without any in- 
struction, acquiring a sort of method of his own, 
too old to take up the study of vocal music under 
a first-class teacher with a view to learning to 
properly produce his voice ? 

(2) Is there any good reason why asinger who 
can sing or produce certain vowels all rightshould 
not sing other vowels as well? 


(3) How late in life did any of the great singers 
begin their study of music? BEL ais 
Answer. 
(1) Within a reasonable limit which will allow 


for the loss of elasticity in the system in the de- 
clining years of life, there is no one too old to 
improve his voice-production, provided the only 
adverse condition be bad habit of use. If the 
voice be clear and the throat in ordinary health, 
the defects of tone-emission assuredly can be 
remedied by properstudy. Thegreatest obstacle 
in adult study of any art is found in the feeling of 
haste for results. Youth can wait; manhood will 
not, A good natural voice often seems to offer 
rich prospects for future success, and the promises 
are also often never realized because of the seem- 
ingly necessary haste in the attaining of profi- 
ciency both vocal and musical. Then, be it clearly 
understood by the anxious singer that the standard 
of judgment as to the abilities of an amateur or of 
a professional are quite distinct, and what would 
“‘go”’ with the former, would not be tolerated in 
a professional, whois supposed to be upon a plane 
of excellence as an artist farabove whatis known 
as natural singing. In the ordinary throat. a voice 
does very little in the way of gain in brilliancy or 
freshness after the age of say forty (a liberal limit); 
yet men of that age, having a good natural voice 
not worn by excessive use or-abuse are often 
found who, with a comparatively few months of 
earnest work, have found themselves well on the 
way to artistic excellence. Wachtel is a quite re- 
cent example. The extent of growth and the time 
required will depend upon the original or pre- 
vailing quality of the voice, the musical and in- 
tellectual force of the singer, his general health, 
and the amount of energy he can and will devote 
toward the end inview. Further than this outline 
of fact we can only advise the inquirer to submit 
his case to an honest, competent teacher, : 


(2) Regarding the pronunciation of the various 
vowels, it may be said generally that if there be 
no physical impediment in the mouth or throat of 
the singer, there appears no reason why all the 
vowels should not be equally well and easily 
spoken andsung. The inability of many singers 
to pronounce distinctly what are known as the 
smaller vowels can generally be traced to im- 
proper conception of their position in the mouth, 
anda resultant misplaced effort, causing some- 
where a muscular contraction where perfect free- 
dom is required. 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 


ARNOLD’S 
“THE SQNGeOP THE. REDEEMED.” 


HE 27th annual choir festival of the church of St. James, 
New York, took place April 12th, when a sacred cantata 
‘‘The Song of the Redeemed,’ composed for the festival 
and dedicated to the choir by Dr. George B. Arnold, organist 
of Winchester Cathedral, England, was performed for the 
first time under the direction of organist and choirmaster 
G. Edward Stubbs. 

The words of ‘‘The Song of the Redeemed” are a com- 
pilation by the Rev. F. H. Arnold, who has chosen from the 
Scriptures a series of texts bearing upon the future happy 
state of the elect. 

The musical setting consists of an instrumental prelude, 
a soprano solo, a duet for sopranos, a bass solo, a soprano 
solo with quartet, two tenor solos with chorus, and four 
choruses for mixed voices. The most effective portions of 
the work are the unaccompanied quartet ‘Eye hath not 
seen,” the soprano solo “Blessed are the dead,” and the 
short tenor solo ‘‘These are they;” though unpretentious in 
aim they are legitimate in style, reverential in spirit, and 
not without simple melodic charm. 

The concerted pieces and choral pages of the score offered 
the composer excellent opportunities for the display of his 
skill in utilizing the resources of the polyphonic forms; itis 
to be regretted that he has failed to take advantage of them. 
Dr. Arnold’s part writing is of the most elementary descrip- 
tion, the counterpoints being conventional, wanting in 
proper development, and generally based on unisons and 
parallel thirds and sixths, with no attempt at strict writing 
beyond an occasional attack in imitative style. The parts 
do not always move according to the accepted rules of 
scholastic counterpoint; moreover, objectionable sequences 
and falserelatioms are practiced with considerable frequency, 
though their use does not appear to be justifiable on the 
ground of expediency. The harmonies are often thin and 
commonplace, the modulations are uninteresting and pe- 
dantic, excepting in rare instances, when they are unex- 
pected, abrupt and irrelevant. 

The music of ‘The Song of the Redeemed” is deficient 
in inspiration; the thematic material is not only devoid of 
distinctively individual characteristics, but is, moreover, 
inadequately developed, showing either a paucity of inyen- 
tion, or a lack of constructive ability. Thescore.in a word, 
seems to be the result of the arduous though patient labor 
of an inexperienced hand, and it is difficult to discover the 
reasons for which a composer of the standing of the organ- 
ist of Winchester Cathedral should have rendered himself 
responsible for a production of such doubtfulartistic value. 
It certainly cannot add to his local reputation, and if we in 
America are to judge of his artistic workin general from the 
sample vouchsafed us, it is extremely probable that our 
verdict would not do him the justice to which heis entitled. 

In the printed score of the work, the accompaniments 
give evidence of haying been arranged from an orchestral 
partition. As they were played by the organ, it was difficult 
to form more than an approximate idea of the effect they 
might produce when rendered by the proper orchestral in- 
struments. It might be noted, however, that the accom- 
paniments as they appear in the score are, for the most 
part, nothing more than “ doublings” of the vocal parts, 
with an occasional elaboration of the rhythmic designs by 
diminution or by subdivision of the figures. — 

Perhaps the only characteristically orchestral accompani- 
ment is that of the solo for bass, ‘‘The Son of Man shall 
come,” in which the strings are given a tremolo in the 
treble, while the basses double the solo vocal part almost 
throughout, a summary mode of procedure which does not 
call for the exercise of vivid imaginative powers. The final 
chorus, ‘“ The Redeemed,” is also furnished with an accom- 
paniment of an orchestral character, which, in its original 
form, should add in no slight degree to the impressiveness 
of the number. 

“The Song of the Redeemed” was performed by the 
regular choir of St James, consisting of 24 sopranos and 5 
altos (all boys), 4 tenors and 7 basses. Mr. Stubbs presided 
at the organ, and conducted. The execution was a very 
enjoyable one, as the boys’ voices are well trained and 
pleasing in quality, the tone of the chorus full, and the 
parts well balanced. In addition, the music of the cantata 
had evidently been rehearsed with care and diligence. The 
result was an accurate and artistically colored inter- 
pretation of a work which has little to recommend it, and 
which, with a less satisfactory presentation, would have 
proved anything but interesting. 

Among the soloists and sopranos, Bertie Young and Wal- 
ter Williams, are entitled to special remark for the excellent 
manner in which they sang the numbers allotted them, 
Their vocal production (as, indeed, that of the entire boy- 
choir) was correct and pure, and they phrased not only well 
put intelligently, showing musical instinct and taste beyond 
their years. The solo “They shall hunger no more” was 
sung by seyeral boys in unison. The effect was not good, 
as the voices were not always together. The adult soloists 
did their parts with commendable precision, 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS. 


LONDON, not being supplied with managers who are willing 

to risk the production of Wagner’s works, contents itself 
with concert performances of scenes from the dramas. While 
this has its drawbacks, yet in many of the long monologues 
and duologues very little if any scenery is required. Atthe 
recent Leeds musical festival ‘‘Tannhauser” was effective 
without any scenic effects. 


Dr. Emma B. Ryderis arranging appropriate Hindoo words 
to the music of a number of Yale songs, to be introduced 
into East India by Pundita Ramabai. 


Mrs. Alice B. Dawson, of Indiana, has entirely lost the use 
of her voice, this being the third time within six years. 
Once it was restored by the use of ‘‘laughing gas’’ in the ex- 
traction of a tooth. 


Nineteen composers have written operas founded on the 
story of Orpheus. They are: Pieri, 1600; Ferrari, 1607; Mon- 
teverdi, 1608; Sartoria, 1672; Lulli, 1690; Kaiser, 1709; Graun, 
1752; Gluck, 1764; Guglielmi, 1770; Christian Bach, 1770; Ber- 
toni, 1776; Neumann, 1785; Tozzi, 1789; Benda, 1789; Haydn, 
1793 (unpublished); Bachman, 1798; Lamberti, about 1500; 
Carl Cannabich, about 1800; Kanne, 1810. 


A musician who should know says that there are 2,000 
singers in the choirs of wealthy New York churches who re- 
ceive but $1 a week for their services. About 1,000 are paid 
$2 and less than 200 receive $4 a Sunday. Miss de Vere 
gets $3100 a Sunday, the highest salary paid in the church 
world of music. 


The following advertisement recently appeared in a news- 
paper: ‘Private readings. A lady will give private readings 
to persons unable to attend entertainments; will also give 
readings to classes in private houses. Only those wishing 
choice reading need apply.” The last sentence is worthy of 
special attention. The advertiser evidently recognizes the 
large amount of poor reading on the market, and desires it 
to be known that while she is inthe ranks she is not of them, 


A laborer in Nevada, who is very handy with his violin, is 
in demand by the people along the telephone route on which 
he lives for concerts by telephone. The music can be dis- 
tinctly heard 20 miles away. 


It is said that Miss Emma Steiner is the only woman op- 
eratic conductor in America. A Southerner by birth, she 
not only read music fluently when 11 years vld but composed. 
She began her career as a conductor under HE. E. Rice. 


A new kind of musical academy has been started in Lon- 
don, for the vocal education of birds, especially bullfinches. 
The airs of the little songsters are amusing. Invited to per- 
form, they utter small sounds, which may be construed as 
- bird versions of the conventional protest. When singing 
they move their heads from side to side, and survey their 
audience with all the graces of a prima donna. They learn 
by ear from a small hand reed organ, which is kept going all 
day. Their musical memory is only equal to two tunes at a 
time. When educated they are very costly. The training 
takes about 18 months. 


The late Dr. Howard Crosby was strongly opposed to any- 
thing dramatic. While he was chancellor it was the custom 
for two of the freshmen to deliver poetic selectionsin chapel 
each morning. Dr, Crosby leaned to what may be termed 
the cl-rical style of elocution, and when a student showed 
a taint of theatrical method he always waxed severe. One 
morning a freshman who had not yet grasped the Chan- 
cellor’s idea of reciting selected ‘‘The Soldier’s Dream ” He 
had been coached evidently by some teacher who had im- 
pressed him with the idea of slurring the articles and pos- 
sessive pronouns when they werenotemphatic. Accordingly 
he gave one of the lines thus: ‘‘To the home of me fathers 
that welcomed me back.’’ When the speaker had retired, 
Dr. Crosby arose and spoke of the stazey utterance: ‘His 
pronunciation of the word ‘my’ makes an entirely new 
reading of the poet; but the anatomical description of the 
soldier’s welcome would imply that his dream partook of 
the distressing symptoms ef a nightmare.” 


Lady Tennyson has composed music to 15 of the poet’s 
unpublished verses. Two or three of them were written 30 
years ago, and were not primarily intended for music. Lady 
Tennyson, who is an amateur musician. concluded to set 
them to music, and the melodies are from her pen, revised 
by an English singer for public performance. 


Humboldt, Kan., possesses a young women’s military band 

that would bea credit to any city. The members are all 

- women except the director, and the oldest in only 20. They 

are prettily uniformed, wearing helmets and blue dresses 
trimmed with gold. 


“If you wish to lose all ability to appreciate ordinary ac- 
tors,” said an amateur actor, ‘‘go to a dramatic school for 
awhile. You will see how carefully studied every gesture 
is, how the walk across the stage is measured to the length 
of the line to be spoken, how the actors change positions 
with mathematical accuracy. Thisis not true of great ac- 
tors. They are more natural, and you are not worried by 
knowing in advance just where the feet will go and how the 
hands will fall.” 


A Boston letter says that there are hundreds of little Bos- 
ton girls from 5 to 9 years old learning to play the violin. 
They are almost entirely the children of wealthy parents, 
who desire them to have some accomplishment out of the 
ordinary. Usually, the children know nothing of music 
when they begin, and learn that and the technique of the 
instrument at the same time. Girls make better violinists 
than boys. 


_‘*Teachers of English are plentiful,” says the San Fran- 
cisco Call, ‘‘but teachers of American are to be met with 
only at rare intervals. Foreigners who have been taught 
English in the schools of their native land find themselves 
at sea when they arrive here, and many employ teachers to 
help them in learning the American idioms. The teacher 
must be well up in localisms and eyen in all slang ex- 
pressions,” 


Mr Robert Goldbeck, the well-known Awerican composer 
and pianist, took, in March, the first prize at a contest a 
Stuttgart, at which over 200 German composers competed. 


The Actors’ Fund trustees have recently voted $250 to Anna 
Dickinson, who is in need of pecuniary assistance. This is 
only another instance of the generosity of actors, for Miss 
Dickinson could hardly be called one of the profession, hay- 
ing been in its ranks but a short time, and even then a most 
dismal failure. 

A magnificent piano, valued at 500 guineas, is being man- 
ufactured in London for the Vatican. It is decorated with 
tea roses on a dull gold ground, and is varnished with vernis 
royal, which not only imparts an unusual brilliance to its 
appearance but also to its tone. The varnish is said to be 
made of the same materials with which the old Cremona 
violin-makers covered the sounding-board of their instru- 
ments. The secret has been lost for centuries, and its dis- 
covery forms the groundwork of a play said to furnish M. 
Coquelin with one of his best pathetic characters. Burne- 
Jones has a piano decorated in dull green with an allegory 
of good and evil, while Alma Tadema’s instrument is inlaid 
with ivory, and the inside of the cover lined with parch- 
ment written with the autographs of his celebrated friends. 


A dramatically inclined preacher in a small Ohio town, 
when reading the hymn in which occurs, ‘‘ When we asun- 
der part, it gives us iaward pain,” sought to emphasize the 
line by putting on an agonized expression and passing his 
hand over his stomach. The audience appreciated his ren- 
dition so heartily that it smiled audibly. 


The choir of the Cempuis Orphanage, France, has been 
touring in Belgium, and has created enthusiasm by its 
singing. The manual signs used by it have been adapted 
from the tonic sol-fa system. They consist in raising from 
one to seven fingers according to the note of the scale re- 
quired. 

The Rey. William R. Alger has been lecturing in San 
Francisco, the proceeds going to a woman’s physical culture 
club. 


Royal Rogers, the last of three brothers who were famous 
in the Alleghany Valley fifty years ago as the ‘‘ wild musi- 
cians of the Kiskiminitas,” died in March aged eighty-five. 
The brothers were natural musicians, and played any in- 
strument at sight, excelling on the violin. They were the 
roughest of backwoodsmen, but were in demand for miles 
around to play for dances. They always refused to play in 
any large town. 


A Georgia teacher recently impressed upon her pupils the 
necessity of acquiring knowledge. ‘‘ You must make your- 
selves familiar with books; in fact, you must swallow 
books.” That evening the father of one of the pupils called 
on her in distress. “Tom have done swallowed a book, an’ 
I’m feared he gwine to choke to death.” Sure enough, the 
poor fellow had literally chewed up and swallowed part of a 
Webster's primary dictionary, and it took two hours’ work 
to save his life. 


The church of St. Augustine, the fashionable Roman 
Catholic church of Washington, has really fine singing, the 
colored soprano attracting crowds of white people by her 
sweet singing. Her voiceis highly cultivated. The surpliced 
choir is composed entirely of small colored boys, who look 
very droll in their purple and white garb. 


Elmira College, N. Y., has received a gift of $10,000 for 
the erection of a hall for the music. The donor is Mr. Gil- 
lett, of Elmira. 


In refutation of the idea that children should not sing we 
may mention the following well-known singers who sang 
in childhood. Mr. George Simpson, the tenor of Grace 
Church, New York, sang alto when a boy, and his voice 
never broke; Mme. Catalani at thirteen had made a sensa- 
tion with her voice; Mme. Sontag made her first appear- 
ance in opera at six; Mme. Bosio made her operatic debut 
at fifteen; Patti has been singing steadily ever since she 
was seven: John Braham, whose wonderful tenor voice de- 
lighted everybody, executed florid music at ten, and sang 
soprano; Rubini sang in public when a boy, as did also Karl 
Formes, who, when a boy, sang soprano. It would seem 
that if ordinary care be taken of the voice it is better to 
sing in childhood than to wait till the organs are matured. 


The laugh is said to be anindex to character. Did you 
ever know a man who simpered and giggled like a girl 
that wasn’t a sneak at heart; and did you ever know a fel- 
low who roared out squarely that wasn’t the prince of good 
fellows? A shrill laugh is indicative of deceit, and a deep 
chuckle proves sincerity and good nature. By this it isn’t 
meant that a man with a tenor voice can’t laugh as though 
he were honest, or that one with a bass voice can cover in- 
sincerity with a bellow. It’s the ring that talks. If the 
laugh has no ring you can put the fellow down as a half- 
hearted individual. So says the Newark Call. 


Ason of Joachim is cultivating his voice with the inten- 
tion of appearing on the operatic stage, while a daughter is 
appearing successfully at the Elberfeld Opera House. 


Mr. Morton Latham, in the London Musical Herald, 
speaking about flatting in pitch, says that the eye helps the 
ear. ‘If you can induce the singers, when they are singing 
in G, for instance, to keep that Gin their mind’s eye, they 
will drop less. If convenient, have a large G written up on 
the wall of the room in which they are practicing, and if 
you can get them to imagine that they see that G, you will 
notice that they will drop less.” 


In the telephone an alteration of timbre, consisting of a 
disagreeable snufiling that distorts words, it is said to be 
owing to the fundamental note and harmonics of the dia- 
phragm beiug superimposed upon those of the voice, with- 
out being confounded with them, and producing a disturb- 
ance of the electric waves, of the movements of the dia- 
phragm molecules, and therefore of ‘the sound-waves that 
reach the ear. 


Mary Anderson Navarro has advertised for sale all her 
stage-dresses and theatrical properties, which may be con- 
strued as meaning that she will never act again, 


An international conservatory, with Scharwenkaatits head, 
is projected in New York. If the plan goes through it will 
be the most completely equipped conservatory in this coun- 
try, and will have the codperation of European musicians. 
It is purposed to raise a guarantee fund of $200,000, of which 
sum three-quarters has already been subscribed. This will 
enable Herr Scharwenka to devote at least three years to the 
forming and establishing of the institution. 


Piano men have for years manufactured their in- 
struments with regard to the place where they were to be 
sent, because of the differences of pitch. To remedy this in- 
convenience the Pianomakers’ Association, at a recent meet- 
ing in New York, appointed a committee of 7 to report upon 
a standard pitch within 30 days. The committee consists of 
Wm. Steinway, H. P. Mehlin, Ernest Knabe, Wm. T. Miller, 
Levi K. Fuller, ©. V. Ellsbree and Thos. Scanlon. It is 
thought that the committee will chose the pitch adopted by 
the Philharmonic Society a year ago, which is only a trifle 
higher than that of France, and that the English pitch will 
be lowered. Thisisanimportant step, and one that concerns 
vocalists very nearly. 


At the sixth annual meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Physical Education, recently held 
in Boston, 160 new members were elected and the next place 
of meeting fixed at Baltimore. A paper was read by Dr. D. 
A. Sargent on ‘‘Is Physical Training a Trade or a Profession?” 
‘‘Physical Education in Colleges,” was the paper by the 
President of Bowdoin College, in which he took the ground 
that the best physical education tends to produce its results 
among the greatest number of persons rather than by confin- 
ing itself to a few athletes. At Bowdoin military drill 
and club-swinging are practiced the first year; boxing and 
wrestling the second; fencing with single sticks the third; 
fencing with foils and masks the fourth. He exhibited a 
table of the students at Bowdoin, showing that the intellec- 
tual excellence of the young men was consistent with the 
best physical deyeJopment, and that those who were weak 
in athletics were, generally, correspondingly weak in mental 
qualities. 


OBITUARIES. 


Dr. EBEN TOURJEE. 


Dr. Eben Tourjée, founder of the N. E. Conservatory of 
Music, 1870, died in Boston April 12. He had been in failing 
health for some time, and a couple of years ago gave up his 
position at the head of the conservatory for a much-needed 
rest. But the rest cametoo late. He was born at Warwick, 
R. 1., June 1, 1834, and descended from French Huguenots. 
In early life he was an organist, then a music dealer, 
subsequently teaching in public and editing a paper 
called the Keynote. In 1859 he was called to establish a 
music department in connection with the East Greenwich, 
R.1., Academy. At this time Dr. Tourjée was one of the 
first to advocate popular music education in this country. 
The degree Doctor of Music was conferred on him by the 
Wesleyan University. In 1869 he organized the chorus of 
the first Peace Jubilee. In 1872 was founded the College of 
Music of Boston University with Dr. Tourjée as dean. He 
was at various times prominently associated with the Y. M. 
C. A., the Boston Missionary Society, the North End Mission, 
and other societies. In his death the music profession loses 
oue of its strongest, brightest and most capable members. 


STEPHEN A, EMERY. 


This prominent teacher and musician died at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston, April 15, after an illness 
of six months. He was born in Maine Oct. 4. 1841, and ex- 
hibited in his youth a marked appreciation and love for 
music. He composed piano pieces before he could read 
music, writing them with the aid of his sister. In 1862 he 
went to Leipsic for study, remaining two years. In 1866 he 
settled in Boston, and was engaged as teacher of piano and 
harmony at the opening of the N. E. Conservatory of Music. 
Subsequently he was appointed professor of harmony, 
theory and composition in the Boston University College of 
Music. His compositions are quite numerous, «nd include 
both instrumental and vocal pieces. Perhaps his best 
known work is ‘‘ Elements of Harmony,” which is exten- 
sively used. 


Mme. ROSINA DELSARTE, 


Mme. Delsarte, the widow of Francois Delsarte, died at 
her home in Paris in January of this year at an advanced 
age. She wasa pianist of unusual ability. We have as yet 
been unable to obtain the particulars concerning her death. 


JOHN CARLIN. 


Mr. John Carlin, one of the most scholarly and widely 
known deaf-mutes, died at his home in New York, April 23, 
of pneumonia. He was born in Philadelphia in 1813, and 
was educated in the Pa. Institute for Deaf-Mutes, graduating 
at 12 years of age. He was taught only the sign-language, 
and never, even in after years, acquired articulation. Of 
an artistic temperament, he was very fond of poetry in his 
boyhood, and wrote many verses. But they lacked rhythm 
and rhyme. In despair he was about to give up writing, 
when the Rev. Mr. Peabody,author of a rhyming dictionary, 
suggested that he make a study of thisbook. Following the 
advice, Mr. Carlin became quite proficient in the art of 
verse-writing. His most famous poem is ‘‘The Mute’s La- 
ment,” published in 1847, and written in blank verse. He 
also became skilful in rhyming, which is the more remark- 
able as he never heard a sound during all his life. He 
studied miniature painting with a Philadelphia artist, and 
his works are highly creditable. The first degree conferred 
by the College for Deaf-Mutes, at Washington, was given to 
him, and was Master of Arts. He was married to a deaf- 
mute, and had five children, not one of whom, however, 
was so afflicted. His personal appearance was attractive, 
his long white hair and beard adding to the impressiveness, 
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NATURE’S MUSIC. 


By MABEL HAYDEN. 


a sitar summer suns shine in the sky, 
And sails upon the waters lie, 

T rest within my boat and dream 

A thousand thoughts that rise and gleam. 

And in the smooth, white pebbled stones 

I hear a melody of tones; 

Among the massive woodland trees 

A symphony in every breeze, 

As thro’ the deep, wide forests float 

Pzeons of music note by note. 

From craggy heights resound along, 

The chimes of some cathedral song ; 

Or, in the silent summer air, 

Echoes divine of holy prayer. 

And thus I hear the far-off tide 

Of waters near the riverside, 

Or sounds of sweetest minstrelsy 

Where sunbeams break along the sea. 

Alone within my bonny boat 

I watch the lillies rise and float, 

Until the long, dark shadows come 

And wreath the silent earth in gloom 

As far upon the vale and.hill, 

Nature in solitude is still. 
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Delsarte Terms. 


Away up here in the Sierra Nevadas the last issue of your 
valuable magazine reached me. ‘There is much in the Del- 
sarte work that I should be pleased to write about, but my 
time is so fully occupied. | am pleased with every attempt 
your paper makes in elucidating the many dark points in 
the Delsarte philosophy. Allow me to say a word concern- 
ing the terms Emotive vs. Moral. 

Good resulis will undoubtedly follow the stirring up of 
the Delsarteans by Prof. Southwick. Toa casual observer 
he ridicules the Delsarte philosophy, but he is ridiculing 
only its sham, and shows himself a firm believer in the true 
principles. I can say with him that I have never been 
guilty of trying to mystify pupils with ‘‘normo-normal,” 
“concentro-concentric,” etc. Plain, practical Delsaitism is 
what we want and what we.musthave. No man in this 
country sees more sham representatives than Ido. Travel- 
ling about fifty-two weeks in the year, I am weekly dissem- 
inating (I trust not disseminating weakly) the principles of 
this great philosophy. I meet teachers of elocution who 
are very envious of any other teacher coming in their terri- 
tory. (Out west, you know, people hold claims.) Just as 
goon as I find a teacher envious or jealous of the success of 
another, I at once conclude that though he may be a teacher 
of Delsarte philosophy, he has never mastered its princi- 
ples. ‘‘Pettiness and selfishness disappear where perfect 
harmony exists.” 

There are also teachers this side of the Rockies that have 
“the original writings of Delsarte, never given to any one 
else.” They have no hesitancy, however, in selling copies 
of their treasure at a good round sum. Neither have they 
difficulty in finding buyers. There are also several persons 
each of whom was the favorite pupil of Mr. James Steele 
Mackaye. 

We may see some good in all things and in all persons, 
and we should look forthat and not for flaws; nevertheless, 
it is our duty to attack error, but we should not deal in per- 
I think Prof. Brown has done a great work in 
so boldly expressing his views, and in the good spirit with 
which he does it. 

The word ‘‘moral’”’ is undoubtedly misleading. I have 
found it necessary to make an explanation to all audiences: 
that it should not be considered in a religious sense; hence 
for my new charts for public use I have adopted Prof. 
Brown’s term ‘‘emotive,” and find that the audiences never 
go astray in their application of it tothe triune man. I 
well remember an incident in the late Prof. Lewis B. Mon- 
roe’s admirable school many yearsago. He said, speaking 
of a certain pupil, ‘“‘he has in his struggles with the world, 
pushed aside the moral nature of his being.” The impres- 
sion went out inthe school that the morals of this pupil 
were rather loose or wholly lacking, and it was with diffi- 
culty that Prof. Monroe reinstated the young man into the 
good graces of the school, 
ne word without following it with a caution as to its appli- 
cation. 

True, the word emotive may not cover the point so effect- 
ually, but it seems to convey the general idea without 
obliging one to make explanations that more or less detract 
from the subject. 

I have also used the word “ volitional;” but I found this 
more often confounded with the mental than with the 
emotional nature. While I desire to hold as nearly as pos- 
sible to the teachings of the great philosopher, it is not 
necessary to use his terms if better ones are suggested. 
For instance, long years ago I discarded the terms decom- 
posing and recomposing and used in their stead devitaliz- 
ing and _ revitalizing, and I am presumptuous enough to 
think the master himself would have used them had they 
suggested themselves to him. 

While I am writing allow me to say a word in praise of 
the little notice concerning what might be termed “ English 
affectation.” “Itisa thousand pities that the Eng.ish cannot 


I believe he never again used _ 


be taught to speak the American language which is a hun- 
dred-fold more clear, more classic, more elegant, and more 
consistent than the tongue spoken in England.” It is a 
pleasure to hear the true, pure English, but it isararity. I 
am so purely American in my mental, moral (volitional, 
emotive) and vital nature that I abhor English affectation 
such as I heard on ‘“‘the coast” during my sojourn in San 
Francisco. Agdne for agén; been for bin; her for her, etc.; 
trilling of all the 7”s, etc. It was with difficulty that one 
could follow her in ordinary conversation, and she an 
elocutionist. This same affectation was quite discernable in 
her pupils. Even an Englishman despises an American 
who affects his pronunciation and justly, too. Such a one 
is looked upon with the same disfavor and contempt as a 
black man looks upon a mulatto; ‘‘he is neither the one 
thing or the other.” 

One other thought is suggested by your paper which may 
be of general interest. I refer to the article a short time 
ago concerning Gen. Wm. H. Lytle’s ‘‘Cleopatra.” The 
General’s nephew may not be in possession of certain facts 
concerning the writing of the poem. The poem was writ- 
ten in 1857, but the last stanza was not written till the eve 
of the fatal day at Chickamauga. It occurred in this way. 
Gen. Lytle and Col. Richard Realf occupied the same tent. 
Col. Realf read many of his poems to Gen. Lytle, who lis- 
tened with much interest. Finally Gen. Lytle said: ‘‘ Dick, 
Iam somewhatof a poet myself.” He then read his poem 
entitled ‘‘Cleopuatra.”? Col. Realf, who was a protege of 
Lord Byron, praised the poem very highly, adding, in the 
way of criticism, that it did not seem quite complete. To 
this, Gen. Lytle replied: ‘‘No, I have one stanza more to 
write.” 

After they retired the following conversation took place: 


Gen. Lytle. “This is my last night with you, Colonel. I 
shall fall to-morrow.” 

Col. Realf. “Nonsense, General. What put thatin your 
head ?” 

Gen. Lytle. “Idon’t know. I can’t account for it in any 


other way than a strange presentiment.” 

Col. Realf. ‘“‘Nowif you really believe that, Iwant you 
to get up and write the rest of that poetry. Such a poem 
as that must not remain unfinished.” 

He arose, wrote it, and it met the approval of his staunch 
friend. The next day the Colonel found the General’s pre- 
diction all too true. 

Col. Realf’s poem “Vale” was written in the Windsor 
Hotel, at Oakland, Cal., while in his pocket was the chloral 
with which he committed suicide as soon as the poem was 
concluded. His ‘‘Indirection” is one of the finest poems 
in the English language. 

While writing I should very much like to say a word on 
the fallacy of such teaching as advocates mouth-breathing; 
but time will not permit. 

Yours for the Cause, E. B. W. RMAN. 


Vocal Work in Conservatories. 


Iam a member of the N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and have enjoyed the meetings much. I feel it has 
put me on a new basis entirely, and I now see music in an 
entirely different light from what I ever did before 

Although I have taken vocal Jessons at the -New York 
Conservatory, I find more and more that there are good 
teachers and bad teachers. And I alsoconfess that, since 
attending the Association meetings and since studying dili- 
gently on Leo Kofler’s ‘‘ Art of Breathing,” I have more to 
puild on than I had after leaving the Conservatory. This 
is not very complimentary to that institution I know, still 
it is the truth in my case at least. All their teachers may 
not be the same; still as he (my teacher) held the position 
of first tenor in the Italian opera company for several years, 
I feel that for the price of tuition I should have had some- 
thing more to take away. A. D. 


Pronunciation. 


Providunce for Providence; impottance for importance; 
again with the a long; momunts for moments; oppertoonity 
for opportunity; brid for broad; mauch for much; thot for 
thought; baut for but; Nickerdemus; most for must; hots 
for hearts; discoss for discourse. 

Place, a New York pulpit. Time, just five minutes. The 
speaker was a native born American, a graduate of college 
and seminary, and installed over a large and fairly intelli- 
gent congregation. Comment would be superfluous. 

F .TowNsEND SOUTHWICK. 


School-Music in the West. 


I found the music in the Denver, Col., schools of a high 
order. Mr. Whiteman uses the tonic sol-fa system in the 
West Denver schools, and Mr. Griggs in the East Denver 
schools uses the Holt books and charts, the exercises of 
which he has arranged carefully according to his own ideas. 
The tonic sol-fa work was more showy, but the staff-work 
was more substantial and showed better resultsin the higher 
grades, although it is not quite fair to make the comparison, 
as the work is older in East Denver. 

The music in the schools of southern California was par- 
ticularly pleasing to me because of the sweet quality of tone 
used by the pupils. Mrs. J. Powell Rice, of San Diego, has 
the reputation of being the finest teacher of public school 
music on the Pacific coast, and her influenceis seen in all 
the schools, as she does a great deal of institute work which 
is very effective, as the county institutes in California are 
carried on in a most practical way. Miss Hattie Stacey, who 
has charge of the music in the Pasadena schools, does some 
of the best work I saw in the state. 

Thad the pleasure of addressing the teachers at four dif- 


ferent gatherings, one of which was the State Teachers’ 


Association, held at San Diego. I found them a most intel- 
ligent and interesting class of people, responsive in both 
faceand manner, ready to followin whatever way Iled. The 
voices as they all joined in singing struck me as peculiarly 
rich and sweet. 

I need not say that the trip was a delightful one, especially 
so since I found everything better than I had imagined. 
am not now desirous of living in California. It is still too 
far from great educational centres; but if it continues its 
present rate and methods of improvement, we shall need to 
look out that those same educational centres are not carried 
bodily away from us, TuLtA Harry Ceane, 
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VOCAL METHODS. 


By ELLEN LovuIsE HOPKINS. 


Wise is a method of singing? Isit ameans 

whereby sounds are manufactured to con- 
form to the ideal of the teacher, or is it a way of 
facilitating good voice-production? Surely the 
latter. 

Voices exist in embryo, and are developed; 
but no one mode of treatment will answer for all. 
Voices differ, and while there are universal faults, 
the success of each voice depends largely upon 
the character of its possessor. Many beautiful 
voices are injured because the teacher tries to 
create in them his own ideal, instead of aiding 
the pupil in cultivating the particular voice which 
nature gave. Suppose the timbre be light and 
clear, why burden it with selections from the ora- 
torios? If deep and full, why subject it to the 
tortures of the ‘‘Shadow Song,” or that style of 
music ? 

Every teacher must create a method for him- 
self—he cannot simply teach thatof his professor. 
He may endorse the truths which his master has 
evolved, but more must he do, namely: Make 
the application of those truths his own method. 
If he be wide-awake, new facts which cluster 
about the old will reveal themselves. 

Not alone in the realm of ladies’ hats and gowns 
does Dame Fashion hold sway! In art, litera- 
ture, and, alas! in voice-culture, this little but 
powerful goddess is wheeled about to be wor- 
shipped. Now she smiles upon the German 
method, now graciously allows the Italian to ex- 
ist. Who knows but in the near future some 
favored Sioux Indian may shine as the inventor 
of an improved method-of singing! Until vocal 
teachers determine to wage war against the 
tyrant Fashion we shall continue to have as many 
methods as modes, and as many ruined voices as 
methods. 


UTICASMEERING OR SIHE NAY= SEATE 
MUSIC TEACHER’S ASSOCIATION. 


June 30 and July 1 and 2, 1891. 


Essayists: Charles W. Landon, Claverack; Edward Dick- 
inson, M. A., Elmira; Wardner Williams, Alfred Centre; 
Miss J. Ettie Crane, Potsdam; Sumner Salter, New York; 
GC. A. White, Albany; Gerrit Smith, New York. 

Pranists: William H. Sherwood, Chicago; Mrs. Clara E. 
Thoms, New York; Pierre Douillet, New York; R. Hasmann, 
New York; Miss Bertha May Cooke, Utica; Herman Carri, 
New York. 

Viornists: James Paddon, Utica; Ferdinand Carri, New 
York; Miss Webster, Rochester. 

VocoaLists: Charles H. Thompson, Brooklyn; Tom Ward, 
Syracuse; Miss Kate Tyrrell, Batavia; Miss Etta Butler, 
New York; Miss L. M. Beebe, Kingston; Mme. Helen 
Maigille, Brooklyn; Miss Gertrude Stein, Albany; W. R. 
Williams, Brooklyn; Harry Pepper, New York. 

Harpists: Miss Elizabeth Sloman, New York; H. C. Meck- 
lem, New York. 

SaxapHoNistT; Miss Bessie Mecklem, New York. 

ORGANIZATIONS: The surpliced choirs of Grace Church, 
Utica, and a Syracuse church; the Philomethean Club Quar— 
tet, Buffalo (mixed vocal club), J, de Zielinski, director; the 
Gloversville Choral Society; the large special choral organi- 
zation of Utica, A. L. Barnes, director. { 

The voice-essays will all come on one afternoon, and the 
piano-essays will also all come on another afternoon. One 
entire afternoon will be devoted to organ, church, choir 
and sacred music, An essay on the organ will also be read 
on this afternoon. 

Tuesday evening will be devoted to an artists’ concert, to 
be followed by a reception, the place to be duly announced. 
On Wednesday evening the concert will be in part solo work 
and part choral work. Thursday eveuing will be similar to 
Wednesday evening. 

On Wednesday afternoon the citizens of Utica will take 
the association on an excursion to Trenton Falls. 


A device has recently been invented for promoting deep 
breathing. It consists of asmall belt that encircles the chest 
at the point of its greatest expansion, and a take-up mechan- 
ism to which the ends of the beltareattached Thetake-up 
mechanism consists of a coiled spring, adapted to tighten 
the belt at intervals, and a train of wheels, by which the 
speed of the spring in taking up the belt may be regulated. 
Upon the exhalation of the breath after the full expansion 
of the lungs, the chest returns to its natural size in ordinary 
breathing, thus leaving the belt loose. Immediately the 
take up mechanism begins to gather in the slack of the belt, 
tightening it till its pressure is uncomfortable, compelling 
another inspiration, thuslengtheningthe belt. This length- 
ening is accomplished by the withdrawal of the strap from 
the case, which act again coils the spring. It is claimed 
that the device induces full breaths at regular intervals, 
thus naturally enlarging the lungs and chest, 
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READERS AND SINGERS. 


f fete Metropolitan Conservatory of Music, New York, will 

hereafter be known as the Metropolitan College of Music, 
it having been incorporated April 8. The following officers 
were elected for one year: President, Dudley Buck; vice- 
president, Albert Ross Parsons; second vice-president, 
Harry Rowe Shelley; secretary and treasurer, Herbert W. 
Greene; musical director, Charles B. Hawley; operatic di- 
rector, Emilio Agramonte. Under its new form the in- 
stitution can confer degrees upon its graduates. All of the 
valuable features that distinguished the school as a conser- 
vatory will be retained, while many new and important 
additions will be made. The college numbers 250 pupils, 
and has the largest and most efficient corps of teachers of 
any similar institution in New York, and is second to none 
in the entire country. 


* 
* 


One of the most novel and pleasing entertainments of the 
season was given by Mrs. Anna Randall-Diehl at the Madi- 
son Square Theatre, New York, March 30.. The program 
opened with Lotti’s ‘‘ Pur Dicesti,” exquisitely sung by Mrs. 
Bella Thomas-Nichols and encored again and again. The 
second number was the great feature of the afternoon. It 
was the reciting of Coleridge's ‘‘Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner” by Mrs. Diehl, accompanied by forty stereopti- 
con views of Doré’s illustrations of the poem. On account 
of the stereopticon views, the reader was almost in the 
dark, and was, therefore, obliged to depend entirely upon 
her voice for effects. That she succeeded beyond her 
most sanguine expectations the hearty applause bore wit- 
ness. The program was a souvenir booklet containing the 
complete words of the poem. The views were prepared ex- 
pressly for Mrs. Diehl at great expense, and added mate- 
rially to the understanding and enjoyment of this master- 
piece of literature. In Part II., Mrs. Diehl recited ‘‘The 
Royal Princess,” ‘* The Happy Man,’’ ‘‘Too Late,” and ‘‘The 
Bugle Song.” In this last selection, the bugle effects were 
very fine. Mrs. Diehl was assisted by Marshall P. Wilder 
in his inimitable humorous sketches, 


* OK 


h * 

Mr. Herve D. Wilkins, of Rochester, gave his fourth 
piano -recital at Lockport, N. Y., April 2. The program was 
elaborate, and included Handel’s ‘‘Harmonious Black- 
smith,” Beethoven’s ‘* Moonlight Sonata,” Bach’s “ Gavotte 
in D,’”’ Schubert’s “Menuetto in B minor,” Raff's “Spinning 
Song,” Liszt’s ‘‘ Liebestraum No. 3” and ‘ Hungarian Rhap- 
sody No. 5,” Verdi-Liszt’s ‘‘ Rigoletto Fantasie.” He also 
gave a concert at the Dansville, N. Y., Sanatorium, April 6. 
On both occasions he was assisted by competent vocalists: 


* OK 


* 

Miss Mamie Short was the reciter at an entertainment 
given at the First Presbyterian Church, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
March 25. Her first number was a monologue written 
specially for her, ‘‘ Within the Gates,” the scene of which 
is laidin Athens, thus enabling her to wear a Grecian cos- 
tume. Other numbers were: “ Lasca,’ ‘ Awfully 
Lovely Philosophy,” ‘‘The Goblins,” ‘The Soldier Tramp,” 
‘*The Tell-Tale,” ‘‘ Poor Little Joe,’’ ‘Uncle Dan’l’s Appa- 
rition.”’and by request ‘‘Hlow Ruby Played.’’ The audience 
was large and enthusiastic, and Miss Short scored a well- 
deserved success. She was assisted by an orchestra and 
the following vocal selections: Soprano. Buck’s ‘‘ Where 
the Lindens Bloom” and Mattei’s ‘“Amo;” contralto, 
Lane’s ‘‘ When the Lights are Low.” 

¥ * 


The Schubert Vocal Society, of which Mr. Louis Arthur 
Russell is director, gave a concert April 20, at which Mr. 
Charles Santley, the great English baritone, was introduced 
to the people of Newark, N. J. The principal works pre- 
sented were Bruch’s choral ballad ‘‘ Fair Ellen,” with Mr. 
Santley as Lord Hdward, Bucks ‘‘Hymn to Music” and 
Rubinstein’s ‘‘Bird Song,” for ladies’ voice, and several 
lighter selections. The concert was one of the most suc- 
cessful of the series given by the Schubert Society. 

* ok 
* 


A dramatic and musical recital was given by Miss Alberta 
Oakley and Mr. Francis Campbell at the Ladies’ Literary 
Club House, Grand Rapids, in January. The audience was 
appreciative and inspired the performers to their best 
efforts. Among Miss Oakley’s recitations were: ‘‘ The Wan- 

‘derer,” “The Young Greyhead,” ‘Archie Dean,” létter 
scene from ‘‘Macbeth,” an original selection entitled 
“Lost,’’ scene from ‘‘The Love Chase.” Mr. Campbell 
sang the following songs for baritone: Adam's “Star of 
Bethlehem,” Neidlinger’s ‘*Serenade,” Chandon’s, ‘‘Old 
Love Song,” Temple’s ‘‘ Fond Heart, Farewell.” 

: te 
* 

The Easter music at St. Paul’s Chapel, under the direction 
of Mr. Leo Kofler, was most artistically rendered by his 
well-trained choir. Among the more important numbers 
may be mentioned: Savage's ‘‘Christ our Passover,” War- 
ren’s “Te DeuminF,” Barnby’s ‘“ Break Forth iuto Joy,” 


Handel’s “I Know that My Redeemer Liveth,” Garrett’s 


“Magnificat,” Mendelssohn’s 114th Psalm,” Handel’s ‘‘Halle- 
lujah Chorus,” Tours’s ‘‘Christ our Passover.” 


* OK 
* 


The second piano and song recital by the students of the 
Mo. Valley College school of music was given March 16, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Edgar 8. Place. Each selection 
rendered was first explained from a technical and poetical 
standpoint, and a short biographical sketch given of the 
composer. The vocal numbers were: Mattei’s ““O Leave 
Me Not;” chorus, ‘‘Happy and Light,” from the “Bohe- 
mian Girl:’? De Lara’s ‘Garden of Sleep;” female duet, 
Mosenthal’s ‘‘I Will Magnify Thee, O God;” Cowen’s “In 


the Chimney Corner;” chorus, Sullivan’s ‘Joy to the Vic- 


tors.” 


- The Odeon Concert Co., of Boston, is prepared to give a 
unique entertainment of “mirth, music, rhyme and rea- 
son.” .Mr. Fred Winslow Adams is the reader of the com- 
pany, and gives illustrated lecture-talks on the application 
of Delsarte’s laws to all arts, also on decoration and dress. 


The senior recital of the Boston School of Oratory was 
held March 19, when an exceptionally fine program was 
presented by the Misses Jennette Carpenter, Anna McCon- 
nell; Siveri Ringheim and Mary Shattuck. The recitations 
selected were: “Mrs. Leo Hunter;” ‘Fishin’ Jimmy; ” 
Cowen’s ‘‘ The Rose Maiden,” a cantata recited with musi- 
cal accompaniment; scene from Ibsen’s ‘‘A Doll’s House;”’ 
«The Nine Cent-Girls;” a selection from ‘‘Rip Van Win- 
kle;” “Left Behind;” “Flight.” The young ladies did 
themselves and the school great credit,and were repeatedly 
encored by the enthusiastic audience. The faculty of the 
school issued a formal invitation to an ‘‘ Evening with Del- 
sarte,” on April 23, when Prof. Brown spoke of ‘‘ The Phil- 
osophy of Expression,” Miss Power spoke of ‘‘ The Aisthet- 
ics of Expression,” both talks illustrated by the students. 

* Ok 


* 

The French Minister of the Beaux-Arts at Paris has be- 
stowed the title of Officer of Academy and the academic 
palms upon Mme. A. Litsner de Fere, of Brooklyn The dis- 
tinction is a high one, it having been conferred heretofore 
to but one American lady, Mme. Minnie Hauk. The deco- 
ration is of small cut-silver palms, andis exceedingly pretty. 
This is the fourth decoration given to Mme. de Fere. The 
palms have been awarded as an indorsement of her services 
to the art of singing in remedying defects in ladies’ voices. 
She was previously decorated by the French Republic in 
recognition of her many concerts for the benefit of wounded 
soldiers in the Franco-Prussian war, the decoration being 
a gold memorial locket. Sheisa native of the same Hun- 
garian town as Munkacsy, the celebrated painter. 

x 


Miss Jennie O’Neill-Potter’s annual entertainment took 
place at the Manhattan Athletic Club Theatre, March 31. 
The occasion brought forth a notable gathering, and the 
evening was a success both artistically and financially. Miss 
Potter recited in jockey costume ‘ How Salvator Won,” 
making a decided hit. She also gave, by request of leading 
officers of the Grand Army posts, ‘‘Marching Through 
Georgia,” in the costume of a daughter of the regiment, 
with three additional verses written by Col. R. H. Savage, 
in honor of the late Gen. Sherman. Other selections by her 
were: ‘‘The Old Settler’s Story,” ‘‘The Volunteer Organist,” 
“The Old Stage Door,” and selections from James Whit- 
comb Riley. She was assisted by able musical talent, thus 
making a most brilliant evening. At the close of the enter- 
tainment Miss Potter held an informal reception. 

* 


* 

Ataconcert given by the Musical Association of Alleghany, 
Pa., March 17, one of the features was a composition by Mr. 
Ad. Foerster for piano, ‘‘Eros.” op. 27, No. 1.. Mr. Foerster 
is known to an admiring public as one of the foremost Amer- 
ican composers, and his works have been played and sung 
at the M.'T. N. A. One of his recent songs for tenor, ‘‘O 
Love of Long Ago” is a charming concert piece. 

*O* 


* 

Miss Minnie M, Jones, of Philadelphia, is looking forward 
toa busy summer season. Her annual entertainment will be 
held in May. Atarecent presentation of Ben-Hur tableaux 
in Scranton, she was the reader, and received the warmest 
encomiums for her work throughout the evening, and es- 
pecially for her rendition of the chariot race. 

x x 


* 

The Cecilian choir of the Peddie Memorial church. New- 
ark, N. J., gave an elaborate Easter concert April 1, with Mr. 
E. M. Bowman, organist of the church, as conductor. The 
soloists for the occasion were Mr. James Sauvage and Miss 
Emily Banta, the latter a pupilof Mme Cappiani, Tne choir, 
numbering about 70 sang excellently, and were equal to all 
demands. Mr. Bowman’s handling of the wonderful anti- 
phonal organ was superb; as an organist he is one of the 
very best in this country. The program was: 

Organ, ‘Sonata in C Minor, No. 2,” - Mendelssohn. 
Choir, (a) ‘Boat Song,” Cowen; (b) “The Mil- - 


ler’s Wooing,” - Faning 
Tenor, ‘‘Mad Tom,” pub. 1650, - - - - Purcell- 
Choir, ‘‘My Love Dwelt ina Northern Land,” Elgar 
Soprano, ‘‘ Knowest Thou the Land ?” = - Thomas 


Organ, ‘‘ Overture to Wm. Tell,” - - Rossini-Buck 
Ladies’ chorus, (a) ‘‘Night Sinks on the 


Wave,” Smart; (b) ‘Spinning Chorus,” - Wagner 
Tenor and soprano, ‘‘Why Answer so De- 

murely,’”’ - - - - - - - Mozart 
Choir and solos, ‘‘ Fair Ellen,” - - - - Bruch 
Organ, ‘‘Fantasie on a Scotch Air,” - - - Buck 


* * 
* 

Miss Mae Deming recited ‘‘ The Gypsy Flower Girl” at an 
elocutionary recital in Ohio, April 2 Sheis the teacher of 
elocution in a large college in that state. Other pieces were: 
«The Easter Scarf,” *‘The Roman Valentine,” ‘‘A Little 


Boy’s Trouble.” 
ok ac 


A concert was given by the ‘‘T. K.” Quartet, of Nebraska, 
Mr. Lee G. Kratz, director, at the opening of the opera house 
at Papillion, March 19. These singers are becoming very 
popular in the west, and have many engagements. Mr. 
Kratz sings second tenor. The selections were: Macy’s 


‘“‘Mazourka ” and ‘‘Breeze of the Night;” White’s medley, . 


“We'll Call all Hands upon Deck” and ‘‘My Own Native Isle;” 


and Norton-Kratz's ‘‘ Juanita.” 
* * - 


* 

Miss Anna Morgan has just completed the dramatization 
of 8 scenes from Bulwer-Lytton’s ‘‘ Last Days of Pompeii,” 
which will be presented to the public by students of the 
Chicago Conservatory at McVicker’s Theatre in May. 

* OK 


* , 
Miss Mattie Hardwicke has been appointed to take charge 

of thedepartment of physical culture and oratory in the 

San Marcos, Texas, Chautauqua Assembly this summer. 
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The last of the Gerard-Thies ‘‘Evenings of Song” was held 
April 14 at Steinway Hall, New York, when the singers were 
the recipients of many beautiful floral pieces, including a 
laurel wreath. They were assisted by Mme. Linde, contralto, 
who sang delightfully, and Mlle. Brousil, violinist. In all 
four of the concerts nothing but ballads have been sung, 
and, what is better, nearly every one has been in English, 
thus giving the audience a rare treat. 

Fs Be 

The annual entertainment of the High School graduating 
class of New Brunswick, N.J., was given March 13, when 
the two-act comedy ‘‘ American Fascination,” with the cast 
composed of students, and a pantomime of ‘‘ Zingarella, the 
Flower Girl,” were presented. The young people had been 
trained by Miss McLaughlin and did her credit. The music 
was under the direction of Mr. Wm. Butts, and was a feature 
of the comedy. : 
Bei 

Mr. W. M. Tomlins, of Chicago, has been made choral 
director for the World’s Fair, and this work will be carried 
forward under the auspices of the Apollo Club. It will in- 
clude a children’s chorus of 10,000 voices. 

* * » 


* 

Miss Sarah Barber has opened astudio in Colorado where 
she gives instruction in Delsarte work, and all other points 
necessary to a complete training of the body and voice. 
Special attention is paid to respiration and the applica- 
tion of Delsarte exercises to weak throat and lungs. 

* * 
b 

Mr. Ben T. Hammond, of Worcester, gave his 45th and 
46th recitals March 31 and April J. The programs were, as 
usual, well selected, and the singers were in sympathy 
with their respective songs. Among the numbers were: 
Lyne’s ‘‘The Mosser and His Love;” Marriott’s “Sweet 
Marguerite;” Allisten’s ‘Stars of June;” Bucalossi’s 
«When Shadows Deepen;” St. Quentin’s “Spell of Love;’”’ 
Emanuel’s ‘‘The Syren and the Friar;” “The Bonnie 
Banks o’ Loch Lomond;” Millard’s ‘‘Jamie o’ Dundee;” 
Jude’s *‘ The Landlord's Daughter.” 

* 


* 

Few readers are more popular than Mr. James S. Bur- 
dett, as is shown by the following list of engagements dur- 
ing March: 3, Avon Club, N. Y.; 4, Jersey City; 6, Federal 
Club dinner, Delmonico’s, N. Y.; 7, Florence Flats, N. Y.; 
10, 118th street M. E. Church, N. Y.; 18, Central M. E. 
Church, N. Y.; 18, Brooklyn; 19, 24 Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn; 20, Franklyn, N. J.; 21, Fulton Club, N Y.; 26, 
Albany, N. Y.; 26, Yonkers, N. Y.; 28, Paterson, N. d.; 30, 
N. Y.; 31, Amphion Mus. Soc., Long Island and Hotel Marl- 
borough, N. Y., two engagements in one evening. 

et 

The Easter services at the Rochester Brick Church, under 
the direction of Mr..W. Walter D’Enyer, with Mr, Herve D. 
Wilkins as organist, was a musical event not soon forgotten 
by those who were present. The morning service contained 
the following: Anthem, Le Jeune’s ‘‘Oh! the Golden, 
Glowing Morning;” Krug’s carol for ladies, ‘* Easter Bells;” 
Backus’s carol for men, ‘‘Alleluia to the King;” Mozart’s 
hymn ‘‘ Hallelujah; ” Tours’s anthem, ‘God hath Appointed 
a Day;” Handel’s “Trust in the Lord;”’ choral sanctus, 
“The Holy City;” Shelley’s anthem, ‘‘ The Resurrection: ” 
Holden’s hymn, ‘‘ Coronation; ”’ postlude, Guilmant’s “Fi- 
nale inG.” The evening service was taken from Gounod’s 
sacred trilogy, ‘‘The Redemption,” and included the 


choicest gems. Both Mr. D’Enyer and Mr. Wilkins are to - 


be congratulated upon the brilliant success they achieved. 
Miss Eugenia Williamson, of St. Louis, gave an elocution 
recital at the Pickwick Theatre, of. that city March 27, 
which was highly spoken of by the press. } 
* OK 2 
* 


A complimentary concert was tendered to Miss Edith 


Abell at Chickering Hall, Boston, March 17. She sang ‘‘Una 
Voce,” Schubert’s “ Erl-King,’’ Morsell’s ‘‘Lullaby” and 
Foote’s ‘‘Land of the Leal.” She was assisted by Herndon 
Morsell, tenor, Arthur Foote, pianist and composer, G. E. 


Dwight, and others. The concert was a graceful tribute to ~ 


Miss Abell’s ability as a vocalist. 
* OK 
* , 

The 8th annual commencement and grand prize contest 
of the students of the Mt. Vernon Institute of Elocution 
and Languages, Philadelphia, will be held at the Chestnut 
St. Opera House, June 4. The closing exercises of the 1891 
classes will be held at the school in the following order: 
May 18, Richard III. class; May 20, Merchant of Venice 
class; May 22, class representative contest, preliminary 10 
Commencement; May 28, entertainment of ‘Edwin. 8S. 
Stuart” class. The school intends to purchase ground and 
erect its own building, to contain a hall seating 600. ; 

* 
* 

The many friends of Miss E J. Roe will be interested to 
learn that she hasbeen recently married to Mr. G. A. John- 
son, and will live in Chicago. A testimonial concert was 
given to her at her Wisconsin home prior to her departure. 
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Ani evening of song was held at the residence of Mrs. D. 
Drew, of Iowa, March 31, when the following were some of 
the yoeai selections: Choruseés, ‘‘Happiness to Him who 
will,” ‘*Come to the Meadow,” ‘:Ferryman Row,” Sweet 
Sabbath Eve,’ ‘‘Gathering Home,’ ‘‘The Old-Fashioned 
Watchman,” “The Winds,” “ When the Morning Beams 
Arise;” solos, Wallace’s ‘‘Only a Bunch of Wild Roses,” 
“Stars Trembling o’er us,” “The Foolish Little Maiden,” 
‘«Love’s Golden Dream.” : 

tbe 

Prof. J. J. Hayes, instructor in elocution at Harvard,gave,. 
in April and May, readings of four of Shakespeare’s plays. 
‘“‘Twelfth Night,” ‘‘As You Like It,” ‘‘Much Ado about 
Nothing,” ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” - par 
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At a recent meeting of teachers in California, Miss J. 
Ettie Crane, of Potsdam, N. Y., was present and was re- 
quested to speak. She gave a bright talk on music and its 
pedagogical basis. She ord Rebiences to her eastern work. 


2k 

At the second annual contest of the students of Ashland 
University, where Mr. Frank 8, Fox is instructor in elocu- 
tion, the following selections took prizes: “Sorgum En- 
gaged” and ‘‘ Mark Antony’s Address,” both recited by one 
person; “Canvassing” and “Mona's Waters,” also recited 
by one person. The prizes were equal in value, one being 
awarded to a boy and the other to a girl. 


* Ox 
* 


A song recital was given by Miss M. Susan Morris, as- 
sisted by Miss Hallock, pianist, at the Delsarte studio of 
Miss Minnie Jones, Philadelphia, April18. Miss Morris has 
a charming soprano voice, which she uses skilfully, and 
which showed to advantage in the following selections: 
Buck’s “In Thy Dreams,” Schlesinger’s ‘ Reposez-vous 
bons Chevaliers,” Cowen’s “ Snowflakes.” Schubert’s ‘‘Who 
is Sylvia?”’ Emery’s “The Spray Leaps High,” Spohr’s 
“The Rose,” Meyer-Helmund’s ‘‘The Echo,” Thomas’s 
‘‘Mignon’s Song,” Jordan’s ‘‘Wynken, Blynken and Nod,” 
Macfarlane’s “Sway To and Fro,” Norris’s ‘‘ Lullaby.” 

* * 
* 

Mrs. J. Powell Rice, supervisor of music in the schools of 
San Diego, read an instructive paper ata teacher’s meeting 
in California. Among other things she said that the vocal 
faculty is one of common inheritance; all children could 
learn to sing if taken at a sufficiently early age. Rote- work 
should be used only to develop the musical taste of the 


small child. 
* rg 


Mrs. 0. W. Richards, of Buffalo, is meeting with great 
success wherever she reads, At New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago, where she recently appeared, a veritable 
ovation was accorded to her. 


* 

A concert was given by the students of the Elmira College 
School of Music at the college March 19. The first part of 
the program was Abt’s ‘‘ Water-Fairies,” in which the cho- 
ruses were rendered by 100 young women. This chorus was 
organized by Mr. Mark C, Baker last October, and does 
effective work. Part II. was miscellaneous and introduced 
Smart’s three-part song ‘‘ Night Sinks on the Wave,” Cam- 
pion’s ‘‘Forebodings,” Saxe’s ‘‘ Look Down,” soprano solo 
and chorus from Mendelssohn’s unpublished opera ‘‘Lore- 
ley,” and other attractive selections. The music depart- 
ment of the college numbers over 100 pupils, and they are 
under the guidance of such capable teachers as Mr, Baker 
and Mr, Dickinson. 

x * 

At the graduating exercises of the Emerson School of Ora- 
tory, Boston. Miss Caroline Earnest distinguished herself 
by several well chosen and pleasingly recited selections, 
which were heartily encored. “ 

* 


Miss Lillie P. Berg gave a grand concert at the new Music 
Hall, New York, April 27. ‘he first part of the program 
was miscellaneous, and was rendered by the Lillie Berg 
Quartet, Senor Arencibia, tenor, Mr. Bigelow, bass, Mr. 
Kiidzo, violinist. The second part was the cantata ‘King 
Rene’s Daughter,” rendered by soloists and a full chorus 
from Miss Berg’s class, and directed by Miss Berg herself. 
She claims that this is the first instance in which one of 
the resident New York teachers has personally wielded the 
paton. This interesting feature of the concert illustrates 
the enterprise and progressive spirit of the lady. A distin- 
guished audience helped to make the occasion notable. 

ere 


* 

Mrs J. R. Walton, of Washington, appeared in the play 
“The Raven,” at the Academy, in that city, April20. She 
played the part of the weird and freakish Mother White very 
cleverly. She was a pupil of Miss Sara Rice, of Baltimore. 

*~* 


* 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Angier, of Atlanta, gave a delightful 
musicale at their home in April, assisted by competent 
artists. At 19 Mrs. Angier went to Europe and studied 
faithfully under the guidance of Sig. Trivulsi and, later, 
with Mastriana. She madeavery successful debut in grand 
opera in 1876, creating such a furore that the horses were 
taken from her carriage and she was drawn home by the 
people. Marrying an opera singer, she traveled for some 
time, and finally settled in Atlanta, owing to her husband's 
loss of voice from overwork. His voice having returned, 
Mr. Angier will enter the Paris Grand Opera in the fall, 
aecompanied by his wife, who will take with her several of 
her pupils for the purpose of initiating thtm into real stage 
life. WERNER’S VOICE MaGazINE wishes her every success. 

sie 

At a musical and literary entertainment at Smithsonian 
Hall, Brooklyn, April 9, Miss Blanche Friderici read several 
selections with her usual excellence. Among them were: 
«Pauline Pavlovna,” “A Relenting Mob,” ‘The Raggedy 
Man,” “Jennie McNeil,” “The Ruggleses Dinner Party.” 
Miss Friderici is a young reciter of much promise, and her 
readings are in frequent demand. The vocal numbers 
were: Baritone, Haydn’s “‘Honor and Arms;” soprano, 
White’s ‘My Love is a Rover” and Hodge’s “Dreams.” 

* * : 
* 

"The many friends of the well-known organist, Mr. Clarence 
Eddy, will extend their sympathy to him in the loss of his 
mother, on March 30, She died before he could reach her. 

* x 
* 

At the graduating exercises of the Woman’s Law Class of 
the University of the City of New York. in April, the first 
class of the kind in the world, a noticeable feature was the 
generally excellent delivery of the essayists. Someof them 
had been specially coached and some had not. The coach- 
ing was done by Mrs.. J. E. Frobisher, and the results 
achieved in the short training given by her were gratifying. 
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CHAT WITH NEALLY STEVENS. 


af es is the portrait of the face and of the arm of 

Miss Neally Stevens, who is to be admired 
(1) because she is a fine 
pianiste ; (2) because she 
is a genuine American 
girl; (3) because she is 
charming both in person 
and in manner. A piano 
recital before breakfast ? 
Yes, that is what she gave 
at the Saratoga N. Y. 5S. 
M. T. A. convention last 
summer. She had ridden 
all night and reached 
Saratoga a few minutes 
before the recital had 
been announced; and, 
without changing her 
dress and without eating, 
she played before the 
music teachers, winning 
much applause. 

After the convention, 
and on her way west, it 
was my good fortune to 
sit with her during the 
journey from Saratoga 
to Albany. At my re- 
quest she told me of 
her struggles (and tri- 
umphs. 

After having been 
graduated from Vassar 
she pursued her musical 
study in this country as 
far as she could, then went to Europe, where she 
became a pupil of von Bulow and the elder Kullak. 
She has been back five years from Europe ; and, 
strange to say, some who had been her warmest 
supporters and had advised her to go abroad, 
now received her coldly and criticised her playing 
adversely. The idiosyncrasies and the unrelia- 
bility of the average critic are now too well-known 
to cause surprise at the illogical and unjust treat- 
ment given to Miss Stevens. However, she has sur- 
vived and has pushed her way to the front rank 
of American pianistes, and is nowin demand from 
one end of the country to the other. 

Scores of American compositions have been 
dedicated to her. She plays over fifty of them. 
According to her, American composers write 


more for the orchestra 
than for the piano, They 
are also making hits as 
song-writers. 

Miss Stevens places 
E. A. McDowell at the 
head of the list of Amer- 
ican piano composers. 
Others who deserve spec- 
ial mention are Wilson G, 
Smith, Constantin Stern- 
berg and Arthur Foote, 
although in her opinion 
the latter’s music is some- 
what stilted. 

In reply to my request 
as to what places gave 
her the heartiest welcome 
she named Cincinnati, 
Boston, Rochester, Poughkeepsie, Washington, 
Cleveland and St. Paul. Philadelphia is cold. 
Boston. and Cincinnati have given the best criti- 
cisms of her playing. 

Miss Stevens also commented upon the recipro- 
cal relations between a performer and an audience. 
The latter’s condition and feeling have much to 
do with the success of the artist. To use her own 
words, ‘‘an audience sometimes seems to fuse 
into one person whose heart you can feel beat.” 

“I hope, Miss Stevens, you will not feel the 
beatings of a masculine heart so strongly that 
you will be content to play for him alone hereafter 
to the neglect of your many friends.” 

‘««] am wedded to my art!’’ was-the reply. 
Been WV 


An Easter musical and literary recital was given by Mrs. 
W. M. Strother and Mrs. E. H. Ferguson at Lynchburg, March 
31, at the Y.M.C.A. Before beginning the program, Mrs. 
Strother read a few beautiful Easter verses, and flowers were 
distributed to each lady present. During the evening she 
recited the courtship scene from ‘‘Henry V.,” “ Pauline 
Pavlovna,” and “‘ Mrs. McWilliams and the Lightning.” Her 
work is refined and delicate in character. 

* 


Mr. I. V. Flagler gave an organ recital from Wagner at 
Cornell University, N. Y., April9. The vocal numbers by 
Mrs. Clancy were selected from the operas played,and were: 
«Dich theure Halle” and ‘‘Ave Maria,” from ‘‘Tanuhauser;” 
«Elsa’s Song,” from ‘‘ Lohengrin;” and an original song by 
Wagner, ‘‘Dreams.” Mr. Flagler gave in his accustomed 
brilliant manner the ‘Tournament March” and “ Pilgrim’s 
Chorus,” from ‘‘Tannhauser;” the introduction to Act. Ill. 
and the swan music of ‘“‘Lohengrin;” and four selections 


from the Niebelungen nine . 


Under the management of Mrs. Leila Ellis a charming 
classical entertainment was given by the stndents of Mills 
College, California, March 20. Itwasa greek play, ‘‘Sappho,” 
specially adapted for the occasion, showing Sappho in a 
pleasanter light that she is usually regarded in. The play 
passed off with a smoothness that would have done credit 
to professionals, especially on a first night’s performance. 
The scenes, were given by six young ladies, costumed in 
Greek robes. Their stage conduct, action and diction re- 
flected highly on the training given by Mrs, Ellis, who isa 
graduate of the American Academy of the Dramatic Arts. 

* x 


Mrs. Harriet Webb gave an entertainment of readings, 
recitations and music at the Kerkeley Lyceum Theatre, New 
York, April 29. She was assisted by Mrs. Frank Leslie, Miss 
Nettie Hooper, and Mr. Rudolph de Cordova, readers, Mr. 
Godowsky, pianist, Mr, Gardinere, tenor, Miss Mandelik, 
contralto. A large and appreciative audience testified its 
approval by frequent and hearty applause. A feature of the 
evening was a comedy by Miss Hooper and Mr. de Cordova 
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The Easter music at the M,. E. Church, of Abingdon, Va., 
under the direction of Mr. A. L. Manchester, organist, was 
up to the high standard set by him in all his work, It in- 


cluded: Organ prelude and sanctus. Manchester ; anthem, 
““They Have Taken away my Lord,” Stainer; chorus, ‘‘They 
that Bow in Tears,” from Gaul’s ‘‘ Holy City;’’ soprano solo 
by Mrs. Mavchester, “ Resurrection,” Shelley, 
* 
* 

The second organ recital by Mr. W, E. Mulligan was given 
at Chickering Hall, New York, April 18. He was assisted by 
Mme. Le Clair-Mulligan and Mr. Frederick Hilliard, bari- 
tone. Heis perfect master of his instrument, and gave in 
splendid style Batiste’s «Communion in G,” Thomas’s 
“Gavotte,” Lux’s ‘O Sanctissima,” Chopin’s ** Polonaise 
Militaire.” and other numbers. A feature of the evening 
was the singing of Mme. Mulligan, a pupil of Mme. Anna 
Lankow, New York. Her first selection was the grand aria 
from St. Saens’s ‘‘Samson and Delilah,” which was heartily 
encored. Her second number did not show her voice to 
quite so good advantage, though her method was as delight- 
ful as in thé first piece. She sang Riedal's ‘Young Werner” 
and Meyerbeer’s ‘The Fisher Maiden.” Her voice is a 
pleasing contralto, combining smoothness and breadth most 
artistically. Mr. Hilliard’s songs were: Meyer-Helmund’s 
“Gondolier’s Song,” Mulligan’s ‘‘Thou are like unto a 
Flower,” a very graceful setting of the well-known words, 
and Brandies’s “‘ My Love is Like the Red, Red Rose.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Mr. F. Townsend Southwick announces a summer session 
of his School of Oratory, at 31 W. 55th St.. New York City. 

The course has been arranged to meet the requirements 
of teachers and others who wish instruction during the 
vacation season. In addition to the regular work under 
Mr. Southwick’s direction, lessons will be given in Stage- 
Business by Mr. Fred Williams (stage manager of the 
Lyceum Theatre), Physical Training, by Miss Hoyte (pupil 
of Dr. D. A. Sargent), Vocal Physiology by Geo. F. Laidlaw, 
M. D.; and in bird-note and vocal imitations by an eminent 
specialist. 

Can any other school make a better showing? 
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GESTURE and PANTOMIMIC ACTION. 


By FLORENCE FOWLE ADAMS. 


NG VERY DELSARTEAN, EVERY ELOCUTIONIST, EVERY PUBLIC READER, EVERY SINGER, EVERY TEACHER HAVING CHARGE 


ms OF ENTERTAINMENTS IN SCHOOLS, AND EVERY OTHER CULTURED PERSON SHOULD HAVE THIS BOOK. 
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Over $2000 expended in illustrations 


Jrom life, making it the most copiously 
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Twenty full-page illustrations in half- 


tone, and one hundred illustrations in 


tlustrated and the most artistic book of pen and ink, illustrating every move- 


the kind ever published. ment of the body, including hands, arms, 


legs, head and eyes. A work of great 
value as a text-book in schools and 


THE FIRST PART OF THE BOOK for teachers; and also as a means of 


IS DEVOTED TO THE STUDY acquiring grace, dignity and a fine 


OF THE DELSARTE SYS- bearing among society people. 


TEM, MADE CLEAR 
AND PRACTICAL. 


RECITATIONS in PANTOMIME, 


With full-page illustrations 
( in half-tones. ) 


Every Exercise Ilustrated. 


: ! cee ” { Me H +e 
The cuts illustrating the Rec- Sister Helen,” by Dante Gabriel Rossetti; 


by é 4 66 ine,” fi 6¢ Hi ha,” % 
itations in Pantomime are of be Bemine, »s0m iawatha, ae 


great help to schools wishing fellow; ‘‘The Cathedral Scene,” from 


to give Tableaux, Poses and ‘*Faust,”’ by Goethe; ‘‘Story of a Faithful 


” Hy 
Illustrated Recitations. SEG EES oa 


SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION from the Book. 
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Hear a roaring and a rushing, 
Fear the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to me from a distance.” 
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ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Turin RELATION TO THE ART OF SINGING. 


Opinions of Leading Vocalists and Dentists. 


he first thought, the matter of false teeth in tone-production 

may seem to beatrivial and unimportant one. Butit as- 
sumes a more serious aspect when we reflect that perfection 
in art comes only with riper years, and that by the time a stu- 
dent’s opinions are settled as to mechanism, he finds himself 
powerless to follow the dictates of his dearly-bought intelligence 
through the decay of his physical powers. 

‘‘ How sad that our teeth must decay!” sighed the depressed 
occupant of a dentist’s chair. 

“‘ How fortunate that wecan doso much to save and replace 
them!” quickly retorted the encouraging knight of the pin- 
cers. 

This last must be the prevailing thought of those who have 
any knowledge of the dentistry of the present day. Nature 
herself is madejealous by the superfine touch of artificial inge- 
nuity, and Time is wrested of half his devastating power in the 
department of the body’s cutlery, at least. 

So far as vocalists are concerned, from the accumulated 
testimony of the best musical authority in the country, those 
who, through age or accident, are obliged to carry artificial 
inventions in the mouth, have ample cause for solace. Exact- 
ly 75 per cent. of the large number of our most prominent teach- 
ers who have been asked their opinions, assert that no appre- 
ciable difference is made in the singing-tone by the introduc- 
tion of a plate intothe mouth. A few modify this assertion by, 
‘that depends.” Dentists are much more moderate in their 
expression than one would expect of interested parties. The 
‘‘yes” of the minority is quite strong enough to make up for 
the weakness of numbers. ‘‘Of two evils take the less,” say 
many. 
for the voice’s sake alone, I should not have a pang if obliged 
to.” ‘‘Many prominent singers would be silent to-day if false 
teeth hurt the voice,” says one, ‘‘I should never again feel 
confident of my tone had I anything artificial in my mouth,” 
says another. 

‘‘What on earth you think of such silly things for in this 
country?” laughs Errani. ‘‘From Italy have come the most 
of the greatest singers in the world. In Italy we never speak 
of such small things. A sentiment strikes the soul. To speak 
is not enough; we open the mouth, it sings out. We do not 
think how,—we simply sing. The tone is made in the chest— 
all in the chest. It strikes against the lips. What have the 
teeth to do with this? I sometimes wonder are these people 
growing crazy, or is it so many charlatans who can neither 
sing nor inspire, who spend the time looking in the mouth to 
find the voice!” 

«<T know it does not hurt the tone one particle,” in his charac- 
teristically emphatic way saysS. LawrenceMarshall. ‘‘Iknow 


‘‘T should not yearn for false teeth,” say others; ‘‘but- 


many who wear them whom I heard sing when they did not. 
There is no defect as a result of the plate. I know a man who 
has a plate to holdacouple of sideteeth. He can sing withor 
without. He is always careful to put in his plate when he 
has tosinga solo. It makes the resonance and the attack 
more firm and forceful. The enunciation is, of course, im- 
proved. Yes, I value the chamber of the mouth highly in 
tone-production. Everything depends on the natural confor- 
mation; but there is no defect the result of this, that cannot be 
overcome by proper training.” 

“T am strongly and distinctly opposed to false teeth and 
plates,” says Mme. Bella Thomas-Nichols, without hesitation. 
‘It stands to reason that they should impair tone, and experi- 
ence confirms this. The tone coming from the throat strikes 
against the end of the plate, however thin, before reaching the 
teeth. The air gets in and about it and makes a ‘whistle.’ 
It cannot help it. Even this annoys me,” says the lady, point- 
ing to a slight parting between the two front ones of the most 
beautiful teeth in town. ‘‘No artificial apparatus but must 
have as much of an aperture as that. A metallic plate disturbs 
the resonance, and a rubber onecreates fulness. Of course, 
a tooth is better than a hole, and if one must have a set— 
well!” 

Mme. Nichols does not object to slightly projecting teeth. 
She prefers a square jaw, if flexible, a round face, full upper- 
nose, a wide mouth, and soulful eyes. She believes in the 
‘‘singer face.” The rosebud mouth cannot make good tones 
unless abnormally flexible, as was that of Alboni, the cele- 
brated contralto. The arch need not be high, but must be 
wide. Tone does not depend on the mouth any more than on 
the vocal cords. A singer may whistle, but a professional 
whistler cannot sing. It displaces the tone. A whistler re- 
quires a long, narrow arch; Mrs. Shaw’s arch is abnormally 
so. The uvula should disappear from the throat in sing- 
ing. She believes in individuality of tone-quality, but that all 
defects of tone may be corrected. 

Lillie Berg cannot speak from experience. Knows that 
some wear half-plates, to save as much of the natural resonance 
as possible. Thinks some teeth better than none, and gold 
better than rubber. Thinks a protruding chin with set teeth 
the most hopeless formation. Finds inflexibility and strain the 
worst faults; has more trouble thawing conventionality and 
‘ devitalizing” the will, than through any malformation. The 
mind must be brought to the condition of a limp, dangling 
wrist before the muscles of the mouth and throat can respond. 
Likes a birdlike, yielding, artistic face, with little or no intel- 
lectuality. The fewer the ideas in the head the better for the 
singer— and the teacher. 

Mme. Cappiani knows positively that a plate cannot hurt 
the tone. Knows a lady who has both rubber and gold plates. 
With either her voice is exactly as good as without any. She 
imagines the rubber plate is lighter, so likes it best; it fits more 
closely. The suction, however, must be perfect, so that no 
vibrations can come between the hard-palate and the plate. 
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The tone depends on the dentist. Of course where a single 
tooth can be put into its own root with a screw, so much the 
better, and nature is best of all; but a plate need not hinder a 
good tone. She does not think a wide jaw is essential. Patti 
has an unusually narrow mouth. 

Mme. Roderick has no objection to artificial teeth. Knows 
a girl of 22, who lost her teeth prematurely, whose voice has 
not suffered in any way by the substitution of false ones. In- 
deed, the enunciation is better than before. She believes a hard 
plate to be the best. Thinks natural formation has much to 
do with the tones; that only the defects of throat-placement 
can be changed by teaching, not those of the face. Thinks 
the vault of the roof has little to do with tone; that a thin face 
does not belong with a broad tone, and that /one-quality can be 
trained. Also that one cannot judge of the effect on a sing- 
ing-tone by that produced in speaking sounds, as the two are 
differently placed. 

The rollicking Del Puente no longer teaches, he is so busy 
with concert-work. He has had thousands of pupils, but 
never thought whether they had teeth or not. Does not im- 
agine that well-placed artificial teeth can be harmful to the 
voice. His own beautiful set, to be sure, bear witness to lack 
of personal knowledge in this direction, and look very much 
as though he should never have any opinion gained from his 
own experience. ' 

“Might as well ask if there could be any sound without 
ears!” returns the bluff and philosophical Herbert Hoyt. 
‘‘Discussion on voice-mechanism is useless, so many things 
enter in to make it, one dependent on the other, none of value 
without the whole. One thing touched and the whole field is 
affected. The mucous membrane, only, of a great singer 
thickens—away goes the whole voice. Of what value, then, 
are vocal cords, chest, nose, teeth, sentiment, training? Qual- 
ity is absolutely individual. No two people are constructed 
alike; and if they were, the voices would not be similar. 
Each person must find out for himself just how to produce the 
best tone from the organs he possesses.” He cites the case of 
the sounding-board which was constructed with material, meas- 
urements and position identical with a celebrated one, in 
order to produce the same effect, and the effect was totally 
different. One cannot duplicate a Stradavarius—nor a voice. 

‘“‘The subject is an intensely interesting one,” says Dr. 
Wendell Phillips, the specialist, who probably sees the interiors 
of as many mouths in a season as any man in New York. 
‘‘Tt is too valuable a topic to be discussed in asentence. I 
remember the case of aman, the roof of whose mouth had 
been injured, and tone-production destroyed. After a plate of 
hard rubber had been adjusted, the original tone was restored, 
to the complete astonishment of the man and his friends. 
Many prominent singers are wearing false teeth and plates, 
whose voices give positively no indication whatever of the 
fact. Of course, the plate must be adjusted so as to become a 
part of the mouth. Hold a tin dish-pan over your head and 
shout into it, youget metallic tones. But placeit tight against 
the ceiling, closeas paint or paper might be, and see the re- 
sult. I do not think that a well-placed plate could injure the 
tones. Enunciation may certainly be improved by the sub- 
stitution of perfect artificial teeth for faulty natural ones.” 

‘It depends upon the temperament largely,” says Dr. Hod- 
son, whose specialty is the study of the mouth in regard to 
tone-production. When a person is nervous, the presence of 
a foreign substance in the mouth is exaggerated by the imagi- 
nation; confidence in one’s self is reduced more or less; fright 
or anxiety intervenes, and the tones suffer in consequence. 
By ‘nervous’ I do not mean that the person may seem so, but 
that the nervous system may be ultra-sensitive to impression. 
The presence of a tooth-brush hair between the teeth drives 
one man wild. Another will not be conscious of a full set of 
teeth with heavy plate. As in all other matters, some will 
overcome the consciousness by training—some more, some 
less, some never. JI amconfident, however, that the existence 
of a plate fer se, properly adjusted, gum-conditions favorable, 
temperament normal, with a certain amount of training neces- 
sary to suit the new condition of things, is not in itself 
hurtful to tone.” He thinks gold better than rubber, as it may 


-on important occasions. 


be made to occupy less space; that there can be no metallic 
vibration; that a less amount of training is necessary in ad- 
justing artificial conditions to the speaking than the singing- 
tone, which has hair-lines of light and shade in its quality; that 
a sounding-board is important only in relation to hearers, not 
tone-producers; that tone is made by the vocal cords, not in 
the mouth. He believes the filling of a hollow by a false tooth 
to be necessary not only for the sake of enunciation, but for 
the bodily health of the person. So much breath is exhausted 
by passing through the hollow, that an unnecessary amount of 
vitality is expended and strength consequently reduced. He 
cites the case of an eminent minister who found himself abnor- 
mally weak after the delivery of a sermon, but who gained in- 
stant relief on having a large hollow in each side of his mouth 
filled by a tooth. He objects to the ‘‘half-plate,” as it is im- 
possible not to havea perceptible ‘‘edge” in the roof of the 
mouth which will be still further exaggerated by one whois ner- 
vous and constantly pressing it with his tongue. He thinks 
that none but a very faulty plate need produce ‘‘ whistling” or 
“fulness.” 

Dr. Farrar says it depends on the formation of the roof of 
the mouth whether it is possible to adjust a plate without caus- 
ing appreciable difference in the tone; also that when it is 
possible to reproduce natural dimensions, the natural tone may 
be preserved. The object must be to avoid filling up a space 


to which a person is accustomed. Hence, ifaroofis naturally ~ 


low, the thin plate of gold is best. An unusually deep, hollow 
roof produces the disagreeable guttural tones so often heard. 
In such cases, a plate of hard rubber is an absolute benefit. 
He illustrates by the case of a fellow-worker who, with a per- 
fect plate, found many consonant-sounds imperfect. On 
‘building down” the roof with wax and then adjusting the 
plate, the defects were found to disappear. A thick rubber 
plate was substituted for the gold one, and perfect tones and 
enunciation were the result. 

‘‘A plate may bea positive benefit,” says Mme. Lankow, the 
well-known Berlin contralto. ‘‘The metallic roof gives force 
and distinctness.” She knows a lady who has a slender band 
holding in one tooth. This she is always careful to have in 
She knowsalso a young girl who had 
two side-front teeth (which projected inward) removed, and 
finds voice and speech materially improved by the perfect ar- 
tificial substitutes. She has had pupils with false teeth who 
made much better tones than those who had not. She says a 
light voice naturally enunciates better than a dark or heavy 
one; that thin lips are better than thick ; that all defects can be 
trained away, and the voice made to last as long as the health ; 


also that different voices require different syllables in training, 


oo being best for the average American. 

‘Makes all the difference in the world,” says Agramonte. 
‘‘T have had occasion to know a young lady with the most 
exquisite voice I have ever known. She was thrown from her 
horse—every tooth brokenin pieces. After they were replaced, 
the tone was forever muffled; never the same and could not be. 
Yet I know another, also young, had extremely pretty teeth 
which no one could haveimagined false. Nothing in her voice 
indicated the presence of anything artificial. She even called 
my attention to them, she was so daring about the matter. ‘I 
have been accused of having false teeth,’ she said, ‘but see, 
they are not,’ knocking them with her knuckles. But one day 
she was very perverse. I was much irritated. I gave her ‘a 
leetle poosh;’ she threw her mouth open—I saw the plate and 
the motion of the teeth. She afterward confessedtome. Yet 
she had a nice voice without impediment, but how could I tell 
how it might have been without ; perhaps it is possible with a 
small plate and well-shaped mouth not to have the tone in- 
jured.” 
ue Of course it makes a difference,” says Marzo, ‘‘not only 
by the air getting in, but by the vibrations against a metallic 


roof. Besides, consider the change of structure. You modify 
the mouth of any instrument, you modify its tone. You place 
felt on the wires of a piano, for instance, and see. The moist 


membrane of the mouth is changed for something wholly for- 
eign, and tone must suffer. Single teeth may be adjusted to be 
better than hollows, but I do not long for them, I assure youl” 


—— 
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He values the voice-chamber much; does not likea large uvula; 
does not object to projecting teeth. + 
‘No, no, no,” thunders Farini. ‘‘Singing is breathing 
against the lips. What can the teeth have to do? Open the 
mouth wide; see the palate, hollow tongue, uvula gone, lips 
raised, head up—sing;naturalasspeaking. Iknowscores who 
wear plates, bands, straps, ivory, rubber—no difference what- 
ever ; exquisite voices. Tra la la—la-la—teeth indeed!” 
_ “My father thought deeply and wrote much on this subject,” 
says Miss Everest, of Marchesi fame. ‘‘I have heard him ex- 
press himself frequently.and emphatically, ‘artificial teeth do 
not injure the singing-tones.” I have had no experience with 
them in my teaching. I object most of all to a ‘dish mouth.’ 
I think faults may be corrected, but the results of bad formation, 
never. Training of the voice shows in the face. We canonly 
modify and develop; we cannot create. Quality is individual. 
The American will yields easily to training.” 

‘‘Need not make a difference if skin tight,” says Gerloch. 

‘It is logical that quality, quantity and pitch must be af- 
fected by any plate,” says adirector of aconservatory. ‘‘Qual- 
ity especially must be changed, however slightly. The voice 
is less warm. Enunciation may not be affected in consonants, 
but the tone-color of sustained vowel-sounds is less pure. Gold 
makes the best false-teeth plate. It may be made thin while 
strong. Itis also a conductor. Rubber deadens the sound.” 

The conformation of the visible organs of the voice gives 
clear and unmistakable signs of the voice-quality. A column 
of air comes through the lungs and breaks on the lips of the 
glottis. The tone so formed is modified by the apparatus of 
tongue, roof, pharynx, lips, teeth, internal nasal passage, etc. 
Abnormal conformation must naturally further modify and af- 
fect. A small mouth does not afford as full resonance as a 
large one. The roofshould be both high and wide. The main 
factors of the voice are in the throat; the mouth furnishes only 
resonance. 

Natural defects of tone-emission may be corrected, but a 
teacher cannot create quality. An unmusical or weak tone 
cannotbechanged. Quality may be nicely imitated and voices 
without distinctive quality may be so well trained as to seem 
to possess it; but it is a born gift. Only voices capable of ex- 
tension, equality, force and flexibility are suitable material for 
cultivation. Soul is the motor-power: The throaty timbre of 
the American voice is its worst defect. Itis even worse than 
the nasal timbre, which, heaven knows, is hideous enough ! 

High voices of both sexes have the principal parts of the 
vocal apparatus more developed and elastic than lower voices. 
In basses the larynx is larger and descends lower into the neck, 
making an observably large thyroid cartilage (Adam’s apple). 
They also possess a long nose, wide nostrils, large shoulders 
and chest.- The mouth and throat are smaller, and the walls 
of the palate thicker than in others. With high voices the 
‘‘swallow ” is wider, nostrils narrower, uvula larger and more 
flexible, palate less fleshy, tongue larger. 

Fanniz Epecar THomas. 


A JAPANESE THEATRE.—There are two tiers of boxes, the lower of which 
is provided with sliding paper doors, forming small rooms like bathing- 
machines. The pit is divided by low cross-bars into squares, reminding one 
of the cattle pens of old Smithfield (England), each capable of holding four 
persons comfortably. A Japanese family bent upon enjoyment engages a 
compartment for the day, in a position suited to the purse—in the middle of 
the house if well to do, nearer to the stage or to the back, according to the 
scarcity of coin—and, having deposited clogs in the yestiaire, take up a 
position with cushions, kettle, tea things, smoking tray, and never move till 
midnight, except to pay visits tofriends. A Japanese theatrical performance 
commences generally at early dawn and lasts a dozen hours. The stage 
occupies the end of the building from wall to wall. Oddly, the actors do not 
make their appearance from the side or back (there are no wings), but strut 
along a narrow platform over the heads of the pit by means of just such a 
boarded footway as is used by European conjurers. Faithful to the canon 
of no illusion, the performers stand ready dressed in an open place off the 
entrance lobby, where all who come in may see them; and when they hear 
their cue they push through a knot of loiterers and march to the stage along 
the platform, actingasthey go. Indeed, important portions of ascene which 
demands a rapid exit are frequently gone through upon this narrow footway 
and not on the stage at all; and the effect is apt to be unintentionally comic, 
when a small Tarquin is seen staggering along under a full-blown Lucrece, 
while the stationary chorus from their distant corner are entreating him to 
respect her virtue.—Murray’s Magazine. 
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READING IN CONCERT. 


By CAROLINE B. LE ROW. 


oe ee ee may be made as attractive a feature for 

any entertainment as chorus-singing. ‘The principle of 
both is the same, although the latter, being more musical and 
less intellectual, is more often used for the purpose. It is also 
mathematical, and largely assisted by an accompaniment, — 
two facts which made singing not only easier to teach but to 
execute, compared with mere vocal interpretation of lines in 
which everything depends upon the closest attention, greatest 
skill, and most careful judgment. 

A song can be taught to an entire class at once, each one 
taking hold of it atthe same time and working together until 
the lesson is learned. This can be done successfully because 
the work is largely mechanical. Reading, on the other hand, 
being mental—and this statement is not meant to ignore the 
mental element which should exist in singing, but to call at- 
tention to its predominance in reading—must be, first, individ- 
ual interpretation of the thought, after which individual ex- 
pressions can be so blended as to bring out the sense as well 
as the sound of the thing read. 

Concert-reading is detrimental when used for the purpose of 
ordinary class-instruction, but becomes legitimate enough 
when, the instruction having been given individually and the 
thought comprehended by each mind, it is read by several in 
unison for the purpose of change or recreation. The beauty 
and effect of such rendering depends chiefly upon the pause, 
and in concert-reading as in chorus-singing it is in the power 
of a few careless ones to spoil the entire performance. It be- 
comes, therefore, admirable drill for such, especially for those 
whose fault is too great rapidity. 

Poetry is, of course, much more effective than prose for con- 
cert rendition. Pieces selected for this mode of treatment 
should never be of the didactic or conversational style, and 
seldom of the narrative or humorous. The descriptive style is 
by far the most suitable. The selection should have variety, 
and marked transitions of vocal effect. Pathos, which calls 
for slow time, low pitch, and soft force is not a desirable char- 
acteristic in a poem designed for concert-reading, except where 
its expression is confined to a few lines here and there, not 
sustained for any length of time. When so introduced its use 
is effective. But it is apparent that, as a rule, medium or 
quick time, medium or loud force, radical stress, long slides 
and staccato utterance are the elements best adapted to this 
sort of work. 

Perhaps no poem in all the language more completely fur- 
nishes all these elements than ‘‘Summer Storm,” by Lowell, 
giving, as it does, natural (or pure), orotund, and aspirate 
qualities of voice; all degrees of time, pitch, and force; every 
form of slide; radical, final, and median stress; staccato and 
legato movement. This fine poem is not only beautiful in 
itself, but allows the closest correspondence to be established 
between the tones of the voice and the incidents which the 
voice is to describe, —an advantage to be appreciated in pro- 
portion to the infrequency with which it is found. 

Stedman’s ‘‘Cavalry Song” is an excellent and_ spirited 
poem, well suited for concert-reading by boys, as is also ‘“The 
Charge at Waterloo,” by Scott. ‘‘A Song for the Conquered,” 
by Story, gives much opportunity for grand and solemn effects. 
‘©The Burial of the Old Flag,” by Mary A. Barr, is an interest- 
ing story of what 


‘<_was not cloth or wood; 
It stood for a century’s heroes, 
And was crimson with their blood. 
It stood for a century’s comrades 
They could not cast it away, 
And so with a soldier’s honors 
They were burying it that day.”’ 


‘Wind and Sea,” by Bayard Taylor, a poem of three stan- 
zas, is another acceptable short piece for concert-reading or 
recitation. Another is ‘‘The Storming of Stony Point,” by 
Elaine Goodale. ‘‘A Christmas Question,” sometimes printed 
under the title of ‘‘When will He Come?” these words form- 
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ing the first line of each stanza, and written by the Rev. Minot 
J. Savage, of Boston, is an admirable poem of the grave and 
thoughtful style, for this kind of ‘recitation. “A Polish War 
Song,” by Percival, is a stirring piece for this purpose. Camp- 
bell’s ‘‘Song of the Greeks” is another. 

A few others are: ‘‘Death and Sleep,” Shelley; ‘‘Marco 
Bozzaris,” Fitz Green Halleck; ‘‘The Battle,” Schiller; *‘ Balak- 
lava,” A. B. Meek; ‘‘The King of Denmark’s Ride,” Mrs. 
Caroline Norton; ‘‘The Cumberland,” Longfellow; ‘‘The Bard” 
(abbreviated), Gray; ‘‘The Old Continentals,” G. H. McMas- 
ter; “Song of the Forge,” author unknown; ‘‘The Broadswords 
of Scotland,” Lockhart; ‘‘The March to Moscow,” Southey; 
“Song of the Lightning,” G. W. Cutter; ‘‘Sword Song, ” Korner; 
‘Railroad Rhyme,” Saxe; ‘‘A Nocturnal Sketch,” Hood, the 
last two forming the only exceptions among the selections 
mentioned to the rule that the humorous style is seldom suit- 
able for concert-reading. 

A very pleasing feature of an elocutionary entertainment is 
found in the arrangement of pieces to be recited by one indi- 
vidual with occasional concert-recitation by the whole class, 
or an equal division of the selection into alternate solo and 
concert parts. The number of pieces suitable for this purpose 
is limited, yet there are enough of them to furnish quite a range 
of choice. Southey’s ‘‘Cataract of Lodore” can be recited in 
this way, the ordinary descriptive parts being given by one 
voice, and the many words expressive of ‘‘how the water 
comes down” being repeated by many voices, varying the 
legato and staccato effect, as well asthe force, according to 
the idea to be expressed. Charles Mackay’s lively poem “The 
Good Time Coming,”can be rendered in a similar way, the 
first two lines of each stanza being given as a solo, and the 
rest in concert, the whole of the last stanza to be so recited. 

Among others may be mentioned: ‘Union and Liberty,” 
Holmes; ‘‘The Old Clock on the Stairs,” Longfellow, the re- 
frain of each stanza being given by the entire class; ‘‘The 
Death of the Old Year,” Tennyson; ‘‘One Hundred Years to 
Come,” Tuckerman; ‘‘The Battle of the Baltic,” Campbell ; 
««A Song for St. Cecilia’s Day,” Dryden. 


MENDELSSOHN’S “ELIJAH.” 


How to Srupy ir FoR Pusric RENDITION. 


By THOMAS CHATER. 


Il. 
W* will now pass on to a consideration of the air and the 
words to which it is united. 

Airs differ from recitatives in oneimportant particular: They 
demand from the singer as much attention and care as the 
words. Generally, the melody of a song obtains more atten- 
tion than the words, and with some singers (?) the words are 
treated as a mere peg on which to hang the melody. This is, 
however, most reprehensible, and in the near future will not, 
it is ‘most devoutly to be wished,” be tolerated by an educa- 
ted audience, whether in public or private, even if singers are 
_ found soignorantor careless as to degrade their art by attempt- 
ing it; for the words of a song are, or should be, the parent, 
the source, the inspiration of the melody, the very reason for 
its existence, without which, clearly articulated and expres- 
sively rendered, it ceases to be a song, and becomes a mere 
vocal melody, spoiled by babblement. 

As to why certain sounds in one arrangement, or succession, 
and not in another, constitute a. melody which enthrals the 
soul of man, who shall say? Men havesaid and written much 
on the subject with what result? Words, idle words! Like 
life and light, space, time, and eternity, it is an unfathomable 
mystery. All that can be certainly said is that it is, both in 
its conception and its appreciation, one of the most glorious 
gifts of God to man, the most mysterious, the most ethereal, 
the most entrancing, and the most unsullied of all his purely 
mental sensibilities. 

The purport of the words allied to the air we are now going 
to consider, and by and for whom they are supposed to be ut- 
tered, we have already seen, Before proceeding to unite them 


to the melody, the pupil should read them aloud slowly, and 
then recite or declaim them, as he did those of the recitative, 
and in that way master their verbal articulation, both in re- 
spect of vowels and consonants, and also as to accents and 
phrasing. 

After this, the pupil should, unless his vocal education is 
well advanced, sol-fa the melody without accompaniment, 
beating time with his hand—one, two, three—accenting the 
first beat, and, but with less emphasis, the third also. After 
this the melody should be vocalized on the vowel a4 many 
times, in strict time with the accompaniment, played by 
another person, if possible, so that he may devote his undi- 
vided attention to ‘‘swing” or ‘‘go,” to musical accent and 
phrasing, and equality of voice. After these preparations he 
may proceed to unite words and melody, and form them into 
a perfect whole, taking cognizance of the marks of expression 
indicated by the composer. These are, however, but few, he 
having left, as most of the great composers have done, some- 
thing to the cultivated taste and initiative of the singer. 

The key selected by the composer for the vicarious procla- 
mation by Obadiah of the comforting and assuring words of God 
is Ep, and inthis key, with one transient modulation in the 
accompaniment to the dominant, it remains during their first 
publication. 


Andante con.moto. 4 

‘So Se pe pa ee 
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If with all your hearts ye tru-ly seek me, 
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Ye shall ev-er surely find me. Thus saith our God. 


The first time the words are proclaimed, they and the notes 
to which they are allied, are left without any indication of ex- 
pression by the composer, except the preliminary ‘‘ Andante 
con moto,” which is, so to say, the key-note to the expression of 
both air and words. The word ‘‘andanfe”—which means 
‘‘eoing” or ‘‘flowing”—may be considered as applying more 
particularly to the air,* and ‘‘con mofo”—which means with 
“impulse” or ‘‘emotior”—to the words. In this case ‘‘im- 
pulse” would be the better translation to apply to the words, 
‘Tf with all your hearts,” etc., and ‘‘emotion” to those in the 
middle, ‘‘Oh, that I knew,” etc. 

If the meaning of the words for whom, by whom, and to 
whom they are addressed, and the occasion of their utterance, 
has been fully realized, and the melody is rendered simply, 
purely, and flowingly, due regard paid to verbal articulation, 
accents, and non-accents, the whole delivered with unity and 
balance of purpose, and with a strong reserve of power, the 
passage will have produced its intended effect. The words 
‘“«Thus saith our God” should be strongly enforced, and the s 
at theend of ‘‘thus” and that at the beginning of ‘‘saith” both 
articulated; and before the last word a break in the continuity 
should be made, that it may be uttered with the proper rever- 
ence and solemnity. 

When the words are repeated, as they instantly are, 
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If with all. your hearts ye tru - ly 
—|____—__, Soe eee 
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seek me, Ye shall ev-er sure-ly find me. 
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Thus saith our God, thus saith our God. 


the two first notes tof}which ‘‘If with” are allied are marked to 
be sung with a crescendo, and the voice to be carried up from 


*This air is frequently taken as much too fast as the recitative is_too slow. 
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one note to the other. Some singers—and genuine artists, too, 
—anticipate the attack of the second note, and so convert it 
into a portamento; indeed, some do so the first time the notes 
and words are rendered. This is a matter of taste which the 
pupil will decide for himself. Musically considered, the effect 
is good, if well performed; as the words are, however, repeated 
to the same notes at the end, I prefer leaving this pathetic 
grace to this, presumably, more impulsive utterance. 

The words, ‘‘Ye shall ever surely find me,” are this time 
allied to notes of a different pitch. This is not only highly 
effective for the purpose of reinforcing their sense, as a repeti- 
tion should do, but they at the same time fulfil the important 
purpose, from the musician’s point of view, of effecting modu- 
lations, first to the relative minor of the dominant, and after- 
ward to the dominant itself.. The bar in which the first four of 
these words occur has an accompaniment of crotchets for the 
first beat, and minims for the second and third—a syncopated 
accompaniment. The singer should avail himself of this op- 
portunity for making a rhetorical change in the accents; that 
is, instead of putting them on ‘‘ye” and ‘‘surely,” as he did 
the first time, he should put them on ‘‘shall ever.” This 
would be in accordance with the movement of the accompani- 
ment, and also appropriate and effective. ‘The retardation in 
the time, however, for this purpose, if any is made, must be 
almost imperceptible. The modulating notes, A natural, upon 
the words ‘‘find” and ‘‘saith” should be made prominent and 
palpable to the listeners, without, however, making them un- 
duly obtrusive. 

The words “‘thus saith our God” are, this time, twice uttered, 
the first time in the key of G minor, the relative above men- 
tioned, and the second in the key of the dominant Bb major. 


In the first case the accents are, as before, on ‘‘thus” and. 


‘‘our;” the second time, however, the word ‘‘thus” is brought 
in on the third beat of the bar, and held on as the first beat of 
the next bar, forming a syncopation, and throwing the accent 
on to the word ‘‘saith” on the second, the modulating note, 
thereby making both note and word prominent. Take care 
that the word ‘‘our,” when repeated on two quavers, does not 
become ‘‘ow-er;” this is a common fault, it is a word of one 
syllable only. By these means, variety of treatment is 
obtained, and each of the four words in its turn becomes an 
accented one. Ofcourse, the word. ‘‘God” will, in each case, 
have the same reverential and solemn utterance before insisted 
on. 

The composer has no sooner impressed the new key on the 
mind, than he modulates back to the original key, only, how- 
ever, to pass to its relative minor C, the chosen key through 
which to express the sense of the words embodying the aspira- 
tions of the people. 
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pre - sence. 


ev - en come be - fore His 


To render these words with proper expression, it will be 
necessary to bear in mind the bodily and mental state of those 
whose utterances they are supposed to be, the voice subdued 
almost to a whisper from thirst and famine, the expression in- 
tensely emotional, their hearts yearning for release for them- 
selves and their children from their abject condition. 

After the interjection ‘‘Oh,” which should be rendered with 
a p. sf. and not held beyond its specified limit, as it so often is, 
the composer has indicated a crescendo. This should bea 
comparatively subdued one, and not extend beyond the word 
“Him,” after which the tone should be again subdued in ac- 
cordance with the supposed condition of the people, not, how- 
ever, kept at a uniform tone, but emotionally expressive of the 
words. Observe that the word ‘‘knew” in this sentence, as 
also on its repetition, is assigned to two notes slurred together, 
the first being on the superior accent of the bar. Be careful to 


give this word the prominence the composer evidently intended 
it should have; the slur also should have due attention. If prop- 
erly executed, it will be highly effective. Some singers, sacri- 
ficing verbal to vocal effect, carry the voice from ‘‘knew” to 
‘‘where” with a portamento, This obliterates the effect of 
the slur, obscures the meaning of the words, and is, therefore, 
not artistic. The words ‘‘come before His” have a sustained 
chord for accompaniment, which gives the singer an opportu- 
nity to introduce a slight, but expressive retardation of the time 
on these words. The notes to which the word ‘‘before” is 
allied might, with appropriate effect, be sung with a slur, and 
the word ‘‘ His,” although it is assigned toan unaccented note, 
should be rhetorically accented and delivered with{due rever- 
ence: 

The same remarks will apply to the repetition of the words, 
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ev - en come be - fore His pre - sence. 


except that, being a repetition, they should be given with an 
even more intensely emotional expression, and to this the 
notes assigned to them—all different to those previously used 
—conduces, even compels, if interpreted aright. The com- 
poser has put over the words ‘‘even come before His pres- 
ence” crescendo, which will be subject to the same remark as 
the previous one, and has also given to them an accompani- 
ment of a sustained chord. The singer should again embrace 
the opportunity of slightly retarding the time, for the purpose 
of putting in some intensely longing and emotional tones, with 
an accent on the word ‘‘come,” and not forget the special 
treatment, before recommended, of the words ‘“‘before” and 
“His,” and also give the first syllable of the word ‘‘ presence” 
a firm, but not an exaggerated emphasis. 

The word ‘‘come” at the beginning of the next phrase, has 
a sf. over it, and alsoa slur over the{notes assigned to it, Fhe 
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Come be - fore His 


letters show that the word is to have an enforced emphasis in 
addition to the musical accent, and the slur that the two notes 
are to be joined together very smoothly, and the second one 
shortened, causing a slight break between it and the next note; 
and there being only a single chord of minims and a rest for 
accompaniment, the first note might with good effect be slight- 
ly lengthened. It will be noticed that this musical phrase is 
in a key different and farremoved from either of the others, 
and is in its effect adapted for powerfully enhancing the ex- 
pression of the words. It, and more particularly the two short 
ones which follow, should besung spasmodically, as though 
the strength of the afflicted people was inadequate to giving 
sustained utterance to their emotions, the tone gradually 
diminishing to the faintest pianissimo at the end, 
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v Oh! that I knew where I might find Him. 


thus finishing the expression of their yearnings for “‘ His pres- 
ence,” in tones consonant with their physical, as with their 
mental, condition. . 

So soon, however, as their last whispered longings have 
been uttered, the words which Obadiah vicariously utters for 
God again, without break or pause, burst forth, intended, 
no doubt, by the composer to show God’s eagerness to admit 
them to ‘“‘His presence,” and His joy at their repentence. 
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Ye shall ev-er sure-ly find me, Thus saith our God. 
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Ye shall ev-er sure-ly find me, Thus saith our God. 

These words should this time be sung with more voice, more 
verbal coloring, more impulsiveness, a greater intensity of ex- 
pression and comforting assurance of His mercy, forgiveness, 
loving-kindness, and compassion, even than before. The 
word ‘‘if” should be begun piano, made crescendo, and the 
voice carried up to the next note with a portamento, and the 
word ‘‘all” sung forte, as marked by the composer; this power 
should be continued to the end, with the variations necessi- 
tated by musical accent, verbal expression, and right phrasing. 

The words, ‘‘Ye shall ever surely find me,” are each time 
accompanied with a minim and crotchet chord only, and, there- 
fore, any of the notes to which they are allied may be either 
lengthened or shortened for the purpose of enforcement and 
expression. The opportunity should also be taken to change 
the accent from ‘‘ye” to ‘‘ever,” and on the repetition of the 
phrase where “shall” comes on the high Ab, the voice should 
be carried up by a firm portamento, the note held on slightly, 
and the next word ‘‘ever” firmly emphasized. The words, 
“Thus saith our God” will, of course, be rendered emphati- 
cally as before, with all the consonants firmly articulated; and 
on their final utterance, very deliberately also, due attention 
paid to the pause over the ante-penultimate note, and the last 
word sung with the utmost solemnity and reverence. 

Nothing has been said about breathing-places, so that the 
pupil’s mind should not be diverted from the study of expres- 
sion. They are sufficiently indicated by the rests in the musi- 
cal notation, where, of course, breath will be taken, and by 
the stops in the words, where it will be also be taken if re- 
quired, and if not, a slight break in the continuity should be 
made. If more opportunities are required, it may be taken 
after the words “‘hearts” and ‘‘come,” and if taken after 
“knew,” it gives effect to the slur, and the importance to the 
word the composer evidently intended. There are singers 
that I have heard ‘‘sing” and ‘‘others praise and that highly,” 
that carry the voice up from this word to the next with a por- 
tamento; the musical effect is good; rhetorically considered, 
however, “it offends me to the soul; pray you avoid it.” 

This analysis is not put forward as a complete one, but 
merely as a suggestion or example to the student as to how to 
set about studying a song or piece for performance. The fin- 
ished artist will give a change of tint or tone not only for each 
phrase, but for each word; some of these changes would be 
for melodic, others for rhetorical purposes, and others for con- 
_trast or variety; but for every such change he would have a 
good and sufficient reason which, when once decided on, 
would be, as it were, stereotyped on his mind beforeattempt- 
ing a performance, and never afterward departed from, except 
for the purpose of improvement, or the most perfect adaptabil- 
ity to his voice, as it varied with age, or other cause, and then 
only after due deliberation, guided by his greater experience. 

The conscientious student should take every opportunity of 
listening, copy in hand, to the rendering of the above study, 
or other piece, by an acknowledged artist, carefully noting 
with a pencil his tones, expression, phrasing, and, indeed, all 
his artistic touches, adopting those which are in accordance 
with his own inner consciousness, carefully weighing those in 
which there is a divergence, and after this deliberation, adopt- 
ing or eschewing them as seems best. The sensible student 
will, however, avoid making any change merely for the sake 
of change, or for the purpose of showing his own fancied 
superior wisdom or taste. 


[Zhe End.] 


Paes is the very soul and support of the ballet. 

The art of gesture possesses powers capable of raising an 
interest unknown to the generality of artists; and it is to the 
slight attention paid to this department, and to a want of 
knowledge among composers, that must be attributed the 
glaring imperfections that prevail throughout the greater part 
of those pieces improperly styled ballets, which, however, are 
performed at theatres of the first rank. 

Gesture is the earliest sort of language that man acquires 
from nature. Children and savages make use of it for the 
purpose of supplying their wants. Itis a means of commu- 
nicating the ideas and the sentiments of those who talk dif- 
ferent languages, and is a resource for those who are deprived 
of the faculties of hearing and speaking. ‘‘ Pantomime” says 
a master of the fine arts, ‘‘expresses with rapidity the move- 
ments of the soul; it is the language of all nations, of allages, 
and.of all occasions; it portrays 
more perfectly even than speech 
itself extreme grief or excessive 
joy.” Diderot knew how to 
appreciate this natural expres— 
sion, and he lavishes upon it all 
due praise. 

Independently of the natural 
gestures, it is known that the 
figurative and symbolical lan- 
guage of motions, composed of 
regulated signs or signs of intelli- 
gence, is sometimes more strik- 
ing than the slower and system- 
atic language of words. This is 
the origin of pantomime. The 
oriental nations have adopted 
it, and are greatly attached to 
it. Their imagination ardently 
availed itself of this mode of 
expression, and hence arises their 
partiality for a picturesque style. 

‘‘Man has three means of ex- 
2 pressing his ideas and feelings: 
ay fy by speech, tone of voice, and 
Fre. XXXVIII. gesture. By gestures we under- 

stand those exterior movements 
and attitudes of the body which relate to the inward operations 
of the mind. 

‘‘T name speech first because we generally pay more atten- 
tion to it than to the two others. Our tone of voice arid gesture 
are, however, of amore natural and extensive use; for by them 
we supply every deficiency in speech. By gesture we present 
to the eyes all that we cannot express to the ears; it is a 
universal interpreter that follows us to the very extremities of 
the globe, and makes us intelligible to the most uncivilized 
hordes. It is understood even by animals. Speech is the 
language of reason; it convinces our minds; tones and 
gestures form a sentimental discourse that moves the heart. 
Speech can only give utterance to our passions by means of 
reflection on their relative ideas. Voice and gesture express 
them to those we address in an immediate and direct manner. 
In short, speech, or rather the words which compose it, is an 
artificial institution, formed and agreed upon between men for 
a more distinct reciprocal communication of their ideas, whilst 
gesture and the tone of voice, are, I may say, the dictionary 
of simple nature; they are a language innate in us, and serve 
to exhibit all that concerns our wants and the preservation of 
our existence, for which reason they are rapid, expressive and 
energetic. Such a language, of which the terms are rather 
those of nature than of cultivation, cannot but be an inex- 
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haustible source for an art whose object is to move the deepest 
sensations of the soul.”—Le Baéfeur. 

Gestures are of two kinds, natural and artificial. The first 
are in our nature, we are born with them; they are the out- 
ward signs of all that passes within us. The latter we derive 
from art; they express by imitation all objects that are inde- 
pendent of ourselves. Natural gestures are the physical signs 
of our sentiments; artificial ones are the emblems of all that 
is outside the moral world. The first exhibit the emotions of 
love, sadness, anger, hatred, 
joy, fear, pleasure, despair, 
etc., and are what we may 
call the mechanical effects of 
our intellectual over our 
physical being. Artificial 
gestures serve to represent 
objects, as a warrior, old age, 
a child, a temple, a ship, 
arms, robes, etc.; they can 
alsodescribe a storm, a fallen 
edifice, a fight, a death, etc. 

There is another class of 
gestures, termed in panto- 
mime gestures ofconvention, 
which are often necessary 
to cast a light on some ob- 
scure part of the performance. 
These gestures of conven- 
tion, which art has created 
and custom established, paint 
those things, which we can- 
not perfectly understand but 
with the assistance of our 
imagination, and all events 
the multiplicity of which can- Fie. XLII. 
not be represented by one person only. Such are, for instance, 
a festival, a wedding, a coronation, the imitation of a father, a 
husband, a son, the indication of power, slavery, revolt, etc., 
all of which cannot be clearly understood but by gestures of 
convention. The spectator soon learns their meaning from 
theatrical habit; besides, they always bearsome kind of analogy 
to the things they represent, which makes them sufficiently 
intelligible; they are, indeed, a sort of symbolic signs. 

From what we read of ancient pantomimes, it seems evident 
that they had a great variety of gestures, both of art and of 
convention, since we are told that they could express past and 
future time, and even abstract ideas. An ancient writer 
speaks of a-trial of skill between Roscius and Cicero, in which 
these two celebrated men 
were to express the same 
things by different means 
—the oratorby hisspeech, 
the player by his gestures. 
It does not appear that 
Roscius gained thevictory 
over his rival, neither is 
he to be considered as 
vanquished; for he con- 
ceived so high an idea of 
his own art from this trial 
thatheimmediately wrote 
a book on gesticulation, 
which he therein placed 
on a level with eloquence 
itself. 

Among the ancients the 
name of mimes was origi- 
nally given to those dia- 
logues which represented 
their habits and morals. 
These dialogues were 
spoken by men, and, 
when necessary, by wom- 
en. The best compositions of the kind were those of Soph- 
ron, who lived before Plato, those of Xenarchus, and those of 


Fie. XLIV. 


Publius Sirus, a Roman. Laberius, Philistion, Lentulus, and 
Marulus shone also in this class of comedy which was very 
similar to the ‘‘A/ellanes,” formerly represented at Averso. 
These authors were termed mimographers from the Greek word 
mimos, an tiation, and grapho, 1 write. The name mime was 
afterward given to those performers who imitated by their 
gestures only what was spoken by the /zs/riones, or comedians 
and singers or declaimers, both in tragedy and comedy. ‘These 
performers in the sequel degenerating into frivolity, bombast 
and indecency, were merely regarded as buffoons and jugglers. 

Some time afterward, two celebrated actors in the reign of 
Augustus, gave the art of mimicry a new birth, and brought it 
to much perfection and distinction. It was under their skilful 
hands that it acquired a splendor and importance unknown 
even in the brilliant ages of Greece. Their dexterity in repre- 
senting sentiment by ges- 
ture became astounding. 
The Romans gave the 
name of pantomimes to 
those performers who ex- 
pressed all kinds of things 
by means ofgestures. The 
arts of pantomime and 
dancing were afterward 
called salfato. The word 
tripudium was also used to 
signify dancing. The 
Greeks termed both, when 
united, orchestica. 

Lucian, in his celebrated 
dialogue upon dancing, 
raised that art to much 
dignity, by presenting it 
in its true light, and con- 
firmed the judgment of 
those who decreed it an 
equal rank with tragedy 
and comedy. 

Scipion Maffei very er- 
roneously believed that 
Lucian was merely rail- 
ing, according to his usual 
way, when hein his work gave acertain character of importance 
to dancing and set a high value on the talent of the performer. 
But his motive for writing on pantomimic representations can- 
not in any way be suspected; his ideas of it seem the same 
throughout: he nowhere contradicts himself; besides, he is 
not the only author that speaks with enthusiasm on that ancient 
spectacle. The illustrious Veronese, it is true, does not appear 
to have bestowed much thought upon this subject; but it is no 
less true that dancing, pantomime, and ballets were, in his 
time, very far from that degree of perfection to which they 
have since been carried, both in France and Italy. 

Let us only require that which is reasonable and natural to 
make a pantomime truly interesting and agreeable. Let us go 
no further; if we exceed these limits, our efforts will be fruit- 
less. 
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[ Zo be continued.| 


M. Faure.—Faure loves his home, his ease and his country too much to 
accept the astonishing offer of twenty guineas a lesson in London. In these 
days of anti-Italian demonstration he not only says that the old Italian meth- 
od and solfeggi are absolutely necessary, but, further, that unless pupils 
go back to them there will be no more singers to sing even modern music. 
He says that children must be trained at an early age, and that, if this is 
done wisely, artists are sure to come from these ranks. Formerly, he adds, 
it required several years’ training before an attempt was made to sing in 
public. Vocal gymnastics were part and portion of daily study. Faure is 
not afraid to tax the professors at the conservatoire with the desire of form- 
ing all their pupils according to the same rule; they allow no personality, 
and crush all originality. He believes that these are delightful faults that 
must only be directed, and that the great error of the present system is the 
huis-clos strictly maintained at the conservatoire. No criticism is allowed 
by rival masters or pupils. If the latter succeed, the teacher gets the credit; 
if the pupil fails, all the fault is given to his or her professor. M. Faure 
wants a public audition each week of all the pupils, under the direction of 
each of the eight masters in turn; but, above all, he advocates immediate 
return to Italian tradition. 
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ROOT’S CATECHISM OF VOICE-CULTURE. 


A Prain STATEMENT BY MEANS OF QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS OF ALL 
FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS INVOLVED IN THE SCIENCE OF 
Voicre-CULTURE AND THE ART OF SINGING. 


By FREDERIC W. ROOT, 


Author of “Root’s New Course in Voice-Culture and Singing for the Female Voice.” 


Vi. 


319. What are the two requisite elements of consonant-utter- 
ance forsinging? Ams.—Pitch and percussion. 


320. When maya consonant have both pitch and percussion? 
Ans,—When it is vocal and commences a syllable. 


321. What consonants can have only percussion? Ams.—The 
mutes, or those that do not employ the vocal cords in 
their formation. 


322. Should final consonants have percussion? Ams.—The 
mute consonants should and the vocal consonants 
should not. 


323. With which consonants is pitch most difficult to get? 
Ans.—The subvocals 4, dand g. 


324. Why are they difficult? Ams.—There is no outlet for the 
breath used in making the sound, so the tone is very 
short and much restricted. 


325. In what two ways may the air be supplied to give the 
percussion of mute consonants? Ans.—From the lungs, 
and by compressing the air confined in the sound- 
tube. 


326. In what ways should be treated for singing? Ams.—lIt 
should be rolled or trilled by causing the tip of the 
tongue to vibrate against the roof of the mouth; or, as 
when final, it should be made by a momentary raising 
of the tip of the tongue. 


327. Is the rolling of 7 indispensable to good singing? Ams.— 
It is not. 


328. What error is often committed in pronouncing the com- 
bination er? Ans.—That of suppressing the vowel and 
sustaining the consonant. 


329. How are w and y formed as consonants ?Ams.—Like oo and 
e, very closely produced. 


330. When correctly produced at high pitches what is their 
sound? Azs.—They sound much covered or placed 
extremely high in the head, and the tone is impure. 


331. What other consonant should be treated similarly at high 
pitches? Azs.—The consonant /. 


332. What beside utterance in speaking or singing is good for 
consonant-practice? Ams.—Pronouncing in a whisper 


so distinctly that one at a distance may understand the 
words. 


333. Upon what does distinct articulation primarily depend? 


Ans.—Upon a clear conception of all the sounds to be 
uttered. 


334. What exercise best promotes this? A#s.—Phonetic spell- 
ing. 
335. Is it upon vowels or consonants that impassioned expres- 


sion seems mostly to depend? Ans.—Upon conso- 
nants. 


336. What fault is frequently observable among singers who 
have not mastered the consonants? Ams.—The fault of 
ea ee unnecessary vowel-sounds, as ‘‘good (ah) 

ye.” 

337. Name and define three ways in which the voice may cor- 
rectly execute the tones of a musical figure or design. 
Ans.—Legato, binding the tones smoothly together; 
staccato, disconnecting them entirely; martellato, con- 
necting them, but giving percussion to each, 
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What are the different kinds of staccato? Ams,—Staccato 
or the least possible duration of tone, and semi-stac- 
cato, a longer detached tone. 


By what organ is staccato execution properly controlled? 
Ans.—By the diaphragm. 

Where are martellato impulses made? Ams.—At the glot- 
tis. 

Can these impulses succeed each other in very rapid suc- 
cession? Ams.—They can after sufficient practice. 

What kind of execution do they make possible? Ans.— 
Rapid and clear execution. 

A scale-passage sung rapidly without martellato action 
sounds how? <Azs.—Blurred. 

Does the acquisition of rapid martellato aid the trill? 
Ans.—It does. 

What else aids in obtaining a good trill? Ams.—Rapid and 
minute motions of the larynx up and down. 

What is the most comprehensive term in the department 
of execution? Azs.—Phrasing. 


In general terms, what is it to phrase well? Azs.—To 
make each musical phrase or sentence sound smooth, 
well proportioned, neatly finished and generally effec- 
tive; also to treat allthe phrases or sentences of a piece 
so that they sound well in relation to each other. 


What are the seven particulars involved in phrasing? 
Ans.—(1) Divisions; (2) attack; (3) sostenuto; (4) 


shading; (5) rhythmic variation; (6) accent; (7) con-. 


trasts. 


What is meant by divisions? Ams.—All cessations of 
tone, including breathing-places. 

What by attack? Ams.—A correct beginning of each 
tone. 


What by sostenuto? Azs.—Smooth continuity during a 
series of tones. 

What by shading? Ams.—Gradual variations in power. 

What are five terms commonly applied to rhythmic vari- 


ations? Ams.—Accellerando, ritardando, rubato, tenuto 
and pause. 


What is the term usually applied to accent in music, and 
how is it exemplified? Ams.—Forzando, which is 
made by a sudden stress at the beginning of a tone, 
instantly followed by a softer prolongation of it to the 
proper length. 

In what three departments may contrasts be made? Ans, 
—TIn power, rhythm and mode of passing from one tone 
to another. 


Does phrasing include quality of voice? Azs.—It does 
not. 


Vibration causing sound originates at what place for every 
tone of the voice? Azs.—At the glottis in the larynx. 


. Can the action of the glottis be distinctly felt by the 


singer? Azs.—It cannot. 


. Why not? Azs.—There are very few nerves of sensation 


in that region. 


». Where are the principal sensations of tone? As.—In the 


chest and head. 


. How dothese regions receive sensations of tone? Ams,— 


By communicated vibration. 


. What false ideas have originated from these facts of sen- 


sation? Ans.—That the throat should not be used in 
singing, and that toneis produced in the chest or in the 
head. 

What fact confirmed the idea that the throat should not 
be used for singing? Amzs.—The fact that contraction 
of the upper throat which can be distinctly felt is inju- 
rious to the tone. 

Where is the sensation of a wel! .laced tone? Ams.—In 
the head behind the bridge of the nose. 


May a tone feel nasal without being so? Ams.—It may, 
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366. How may any one detect vibrations in the nasal cavity 
which cause nasal tone? Ans.—By holding the nose 
during the tone. 

What active and what passive sensation properly accom- 
pany tone-resonating? Ams.—A compression of the 
lower throat and vibrations in the chest. 

Can these vibrations be felt equally with every tone of 
the compass? Ams.—No; they grow less distinct as 
pitch ascends. 

Give a reason why this should be so, Ams.—Because am- 
plitude of vibration grows less as pitch ascends. 

What is the sensation accompanying a ‘“‘hearty voice” 
either in speaking or singing? Ams.—Vibration in the 
chest. 

What are the sensations of location of the different tim- 
bres of voice? Ams.— A clear, bright tone seems to be 
located forward in the mouth, and a sombre, dark tone 
back in the mouth. 

Physically, what principally determines such location? 
Ans.—The position of the larynx higher or lower. 

What is the difference between an open and a covered 
tone? Azs.—The open tone seems to issue freely from 
the mouth, while the covered tone seems to be more 
confined in the head. 

Is it optional whether a tone shall be open or covered? 
Ans.—That depends upon the pitch, the vowel, and the 
degree of power. 

Which vowel covers lowest in the compass and thus has the 
fewest open tones? Ans.—The vowel e. 

Where in the male compass must é be covered? 
Between eb and a’. 

Which vowel covers the highest in the compass, and 
where in the male voice must covering take place? 
Ans.—The vowel ah, which must be covered at from d 
to fin the male voice. 

State the operation of power of tone upon opening and 
covering tone. Azs.—A tone diminishing in power 
tends toward covering, and one increasing in power 
toward opening. 

What may be said in this particular of the e and f of the 
tenor voice? Ams.—With an open vowel, e would gen- 
erally be open for loud tones and covered for softer 
ones; f would seldom be open, and only for the loudest 
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380. For what tones in baritone and bass voices should the 
same be said? Ams.—In the baritone voice the case is 
like the foregoing, with e? and e, and in the bass voice 
with d and eb. 

381. What.are the rules of covering for the female voice? 


Ans.—The upper notes of the thick register e and f 
come under the rules given for the tenor voice. 

. What is the sensation of covering the tone? Ams.—The 

same as in tone-placing. 

. Where do the principles of placing and covering seem to 
be identical? Azs.—In the small or high register of 
the female voice, and in that part of the. thick register, 
male or female, that is always covered. . 

In what may difference be seen? Ams. —In open tones 
which exhibit the characteristics of tone-placing. 

What timbres, clear or sombre, is most favorable to plac- 
ing and covering tone? Ans.—The sombre timbre. 

Can tone be placed and covered in the clear timbre? 
Ans.—It can to some extent. 

During singing, what is the motion of the breath? Azs.— 
From the lungs outward through the mouth, : 

How may one have the sensation of drawing in the 
breath during singing? Ams.—By exerting, to some 
extent, the muscles used in inhalation. 

389. What advantages may be gained by such action? Ans.— 
The breath may be economized, and an expressive 
quality given to soft tones. 

[Zo be continued. | 
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AASTHETIC: PHY¥SHeAL CULTURE. 


A Sevr-INsTRUCTOR FOR ALL CULTURED CIRCLES, AND EsPECIALLY FOR 
ORATORICAL AND Dramatic ARTISTS. 


By OSKAR GUTTMANN. 


XV. 
4. The Torso. 


E ‘‘Physical Gymnastics” we have learned the torso’s capa- 
bility for movement in turning and bending forward, back- 
ward and sideward. What significance have these in acting? 
An easy, but still firm and erect carriage of the torso, indi- 
cates self-esteem and dignity. 

Bending forward always expresses a sympathy for the object 
toward which the torso inclines ; bending backward expresses 
antipathy. ‘The first, therefore, denotes affection, confidence, 
readiness to assist, benevolence, friendliness, etc.; the second, 
aversion, distrust, hatred, etc. 

A drawing sideward, as if turning away from something, ex- 
presses disregard, distrust, scorn; and an entire turning, in 
which naturally the foot takes part, expresses these sentiments 
in the highest degree. 

In the side movement asif turning toward something, there 
lies, in fact, a certain degree of sympathy ; but if the foot does 
not take part in the movement, there is here a sort of disregard 
and indifference. 

To draw back the shoulders with the chest arched, indicates 
courage, boldness and especially self-confidence. This attitude 
strongly marked, denotes haughtiness, arrogance and scorn. 

Drawing forward the shoulders with the consequent drawing 
in of the chest, is the sign of anguish, fear, despondency, etc. 

A drawing downward of the shoulders occurs mostly in sud- 
den terror. Connected with the drawing of them upward pro- 
duces the gesture of shrugging. 


5. The Legs and Feet. 


The action of the legs and feet in mere progression, has been 
accurately described in ‘‘ The Mechanism of the Walking Ap- 
paratus.” Aside from their office in walking, the legs and feet 
have another office: The support and carriage of the torso in 
all positions. Even regarding them only as supporters, we find 
them not entirely passive in gesture. However, they perform 
their destined office under all circumstances, even if the body 
is not for the moment in motion. If the gesture of standing is 
complete, the position of the feet must show exactly whether 
the gesture indicates progression or not. 

In all the gestures carried out in standing in which the feet 
take an active share, one of the feet must always sustain the 
body, while the other assumes the motion. 

Hence, according to Rothstein, arises the designation of one 
foot as the standing, the other the acting foot. There are but 
few cases where this distinction does not enter, and both feet 
alike sustain the body ; these are the stiff, arbitrary position of 
the soldier before his superior, and that of the servant before 
his master. Here the heels are close together, or one is close 
against the inner edge of the other foot, the knees being tense. 
This position, although the body is sustained by both feet, is 
by no means one of repose; it is an arduous one, and expresses 
subordination, obedience, a strict inward sense of the com- 
mands and charges to be given, as well as a forced, stiff 
manner; hence only for brief moments can it remain the atti- 
tude of voluntary respect and obedience. As soonas this forced © 
subordination grows somewhat lax, one foot loosens a little and 
its knee bends slightly, while the line of gravity passes more 
and more to the other foot. At this first effort of the one foot 
for freedom, the relations of the standing and the acting foot 
alternate. In acting, the alternation of the standing foot must 
be so managed that the original standing-place may be re- 
tained by the actor. 

From such transpositions of the feet arise those various posi- 
tions in which the body sometimes remains only for a moment, 
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but often for a greater or less length of time. The main forms 
are: The standing position, the walking, stepping and side 
positions, and the thrust position. The striding or walking 
position expresses, asa rule, a tendency to move forward. Set- 
ting the foot forward indicates meeting, stepping together, re- 
ception, offering,etc. Setting back the foot indicates withdrawal, 
flinching, fleeing, renunciation, etc. Assuming the side position 
may also indicate progression, but only in the sense of avoidance 
or withdrawal. This attends very emphatically, for instance, 
the gesture of contempt. The thrust position results usually 
from a sudden and violent excitement, and for the most part 
accompanies only very animated action. As taken backward 
or forward and according to the bearing of the upper body and 
the upper extremities, it may express very different things. 
For instance, a setting back of the foot, and bending back of 
the upper part of the body, is the gesture of the highest sort 
of horror. 

We must here briefly distinguish the different angles of the 
positions of the feet. The outward rectangular position is the 
normal one ; the obtuse angle is forced, does not present suf- 
ficient firmness, reminds one of the dancing-master, indicates 
an affected manner (affectation). The acute angle leads to the 
inward position, and expresses helplessness, awkwardness, stu- 
pidity, coarseness, etc. Each of the aforesaid foot positions 
can be carried out only by the help and support of the legs, 
consequently it relates to these also. 


6. Walking in Acting. é 

We have learned to understand the natural gait as a mere 
onward movement as well as in its esthetic sense; but some- 
thing remains to be added in regard to the walk in acting. 

Whether the walk is for the dramatic representation of given 
characters or for special intellectual excitement, several shades 
and modulations enter into the movement. 

It is evident that, for instance, joy and pleasure bring with 
them a perceptibly increased swiftness of movement, while 
with sorrow and melancholy there would be a perceptible de- 
crease. Exalted moods and passions require an increased 
swiftness. Courage and decision show a secure, firm tread ; 
cowardice, a weak, wavering gait, a slow, or at least, very 
moderate tempo. In anguish and horror, the gait is tottering; 
in courage and fury, tempestuous. Hypocrisy and treachery 
sneak along ; silliness and vanity move with short, tripping 
steps and feet much turned outward; phlegm (indifference) and 
idleness have a slow and slipping orrather slouching gait; scorn 
a stamping gait, etc. 

In general, it may be said that the further a man’s special 
character departs from the ideal of true manhood, the greater 
his moral faults and weaknesses, so much wider become his 
departures from the normal gait, from the bounds required by 
grace and dignity, and so much the more decidedly will his 
gait indicate one fault or the other, or the several forms of fault. 

Although the structure of our walking-apparatus tends nat- 
urally to going forward, and this is the normal method of 
walking, it also admits of walking backward. If, for instance, 
one would withdraw from a person to whom reverence is due, 
decorum demands that this take place with single, backward 
steps, with the face fixed upon the revered person ; then the full 
turn for walking forward is made. Neglect of thisrule renders 
one liable to the reproach of ill-breeding, disrespect and irrev- 
erence. Also in great surprise, in astonishment, horror, etc., 
one walks backward some steps. 

Walking forward usually takes place in a direct line, but 
mental or outside motives often require a circuitous direction. 
If, for instance, two persons in walking, meet upon one line, 
- one of them must step aside ; common politeness demands that 
in two persons of the same station, both should do this ; butin 
meeting an honored personage, we leave the path free for him. 
In like manner, the gentleman steps aside for the lady, the 
young for the old. ; 

Among the mental motives which lead to walking in curved 
lines, are suspicion, embarrassment, espionage, anxiety, de- 
spair, etc. 

In regard to going up toa person which is to be distinguished 
from a mere meeting, no decided rules can be given, since 
many local conditions intervene, But this much may be said; 


In approaching a person of higher rank, the walk, if before 
rapid, must grow slower and more dignified, and a pause occur 
at least two steps distant from him; in the case of a prince, 
three steps. 

An important characteristic in walking in common life, and 
far more so upon the stage, is the ability to measure with cer- 
tainty the distance. A firm, clear-sighted individual knows 
how many steps he must take to reach his goal, whether the 
steps be long or short. Undecided characters never know this, 
and, therefore, come hastening too near the object, or not near 
enough, or make several missteps. An actor should be able to 
measure with bandaged eyes the dimensions of the stage in all 
directions, and let his gait be measured by circumstances. We 
often notice the absurd gait of one who hands a letter, or per- 
haps has to take some trifling thing upon the stage. Often in 
such cases servants approach too near their masters, or pause 
too far away, so that the master is obliged to come to meet 
them. Comic actors well know how to raise a laugh in this way. 

[Zo be continued. | : 


WENDELL PHILLIPS AND HIS ORATORY. 


By REV. H. A. CLEVELAND. 


4 understand any particular man and what he has done, one must know 

the world that produced him and the world that is in relation with him. 
The mystery of the oak and the splendor of the woods are in the acorn, but 
all nature is in league with that little germ. The forces of preceding gen- 
erations reappear in the child, and are potently operative in him. 

The great orator is never a manufactured article. All recipes for pro- 
ducing him are a deceit and quackery. He can no more be made to order 
than you can make a sunbeam ora singing robin. His genius, his temper- 
ament, his passion are native to him, andcannotbecreated. Heis the child 
of his times. He is a stream issuing, indeed, from his own pure fountains, 
but also from the rains and snows and mighty sunshine that have fallen back 
on the hills and mountains. It is the mist he has received from nature, the 
past, the people, that he condenses and pours outasariver. His appearing 
is always among a people of like thought, talent, sentiment, conviction. 
Like encourages like. Like begets like. No man is entirely original. The 
great mountain does not rise solitary and abrupt from the plain, but from _ 
the midst of other mountains. Always the great artists come into the world 
in groups. Demosthenes appeared among a people all of whom were orators. 

As tested by the judgment of the competent and the final success of his 
cause, Mr. Phillips was a great orator. John Bright said: ‘I regard him as 
the most powerful orator now speaking the English language.”” We have 
had orators who excelled him in this and that particular, but in the blending 
of those things that make the perfect orator, in the grace and height of his 
utterances, in his mastery over his audiences and in the splendor of his 
achieving, he has not been equaled in our own times by any orator at home, 
nor surpassed by any abroad. 

The most essential thing in all good oratory is the man behind it. No 
rules, no training can make any man a’ great orator who has come into the 
world through the gate of wooden endowments, and has woody fibre in him. 
Mr. Phillips’s ancestors on his father’s side came to this country with Goy- 
ernor Winthrop. They were a robust and valiant people. They were Pur- 
itans. On his mother’s side his ancestors were a family of great distinction, ~ 
with Holland and the Dutch republic in its veins. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
is of the same family. 

No man in our country was more aristocratic by heredity, and in the best 
sense of the term, than was Mr. Phillips. He was a born gentleman. His 
joints were oval and his fingers tapering. The graces had touched him at 
every point. Thackeray said, ‘‘ He looks as though he were born duke.”’ 
The gentleman who is one completely, easily and continuously, must be 
born one. An essential note in all true oratory is its gentlemanliness, its 
prudence, good taste, noble temper, gallant helpfulness and manly manners, 
all of which can come, in their best degree, only from good ancestry and good 
breeding. From this source came the wonderful poise of Mr, Phillips and 
his sublime subduedness. Under the jeers, the taunts and stings of. vulgar 
mobs he always maintained his perfect self-possession and imperturbable 
coolness. It was this native dignity that enabled him to put his hand 
beneath the downtrodden and the despised and to plead their cause before 
the great and the noble, and not feel himself humiliated by the doing. He 
was royal in himself and could have opinions of his own without asking any 
man’s leave; could bend down to the slave, as the sun bends to the impris- 
oned bulb, and remain noble still. By naturaldescent the genius ef liberty 
possessed him. His ancestors had dethroned tyrants and abolished states. 
He believed that liberty was woven into the eternal purpose of things, and 
had lighted her inextinguishable torch in the human conscience. 

All great oratory must have a great conviction behind it, Only by the 
fire that is in his own heart can the orator set his hearers on fire. He must 
have a positive conviction, a definite measure, and go forward with the 
fixed and impassioned intent that kills; else no lightnings will leap from his 
lips, Mimic thunder splinters no oaks and hurts nobody. The naturally 
stolid man can never become a great orator. Mr. Phillips’s convictions and 
intensities came to him in a rational and natural way, and held him as we 
are held by our mother tongue, and impelled him as we are impelled by our 
Teutonic blood. 
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All great oratory is the oratory of culture and knowledge. » Mr. Phillips 
was brought up in an educated atmosphere. He graduated from the Boston 
Latin School and from Harvard College, He was a lawyer. He was a vo- 
racious reader of books, and especially ofhistory. He made himself familiar 
with everything relating to England, to Ireland and to Italy. Sumner said, 
‘He is the best historian I have met.’’ He was a recognized authority on 
all matters French. He carried Fenelon in his satchel. He seldom spoke 
without quoting from De Tocqueville. The causes and details of the French 
revolution were spread out as vividly before his mind as before the mind 
of Carlyle. In general literature he knew the best things thoroughly. He 
daily turned the pages of the great classics. He read essays, novels and 
magazines because they freshened things, enabled him to know the pulse of 
the age and enriched his vocabulary. He studied the English Bible. After 
the death of Theodore Parker he delivered the Sunday discourses in Music 
Hall. In the literature of freedom nothing escaped his attention. On the 
social and political movements of Boston he kept his eye as intently as if he 
had been its chief of police. He knew the passions, ambitions and motives 
of the men who were close beside him. He observed the words men use on 
the streets, and from things near shaped his art. The moral tone, the finish 
and fulness of his oratory issued from the moral convictions, the finish and 
fulness of the man himself. He had ideas,.and knew how to utter them with 
advantage. His treasury, no matter how much he drew out, was always 
full and fresh to date. He never delivered a commonplace, or inappropriate, 
or musty discourse in his life. He neverrepeated himself. He never fell 
below the occasion. Always he made his message like Medea’s robe—a 
thing of beauty and of burning. 

His personal character was beyond impeachment and above reproach, 
For forty years criticism has searched through the folds of his private life 
with lighted candle and has found nothing there with which to turn the edge 
of his logic or tarnish the shining tablet of his fame. The character of the 
orator is his major premise. Quintilian insists that ‘‘no man can be an or- 
ator who does not think and speak justly, and who is not distinguished for 
goodness and benevolence.’’ He declares the chief business of the orator 
consists in his being a man of virtue. The orator who is not true and kindly 
and does not aim to enlighten and help his fellow-men, is but a clown and 
trickster in hisart, Mr. Phillips had no vices, no bad habits and no cor- 
rupting principles or ambitions. He was chivalrous and self-sacrificingly 
benevolent. He was a lover of men. 

Quintilian insists that a noble courage and bravery is an essential element 
in all true oratory. Few braver men ever lived than was Mr. Phillips. He 
knew that that first speech, in Faneuil Hall, would bring upon him social 
ostracism and bitter opprobrium, and would completely block his way to 
those honors and promotions which his talents and social relations placed 
easily within his reach. When he chose to advocate the cause of eman- 
cipation, he deliberately flung all worldly advantages away and put ambition 
forever beneath his feet. It was this gave his oratory its urgency, its moral 
momentum, its edge and fire. Hestood on the rostrum of our time like 
Moses on Horeb and proclaimed ‘liberty throughout the land, by the will 
of God.”’ ; 

The secret of his eloquence, and of its power, was not in his books and 
teachers, but in his own soul, in his noble heredity, in his Puritan and 
Christian conscience, in his moral conviction and passion, in his fine or- 
atorical temperament, in the largeness of his intellectual manner, in the love 
he had for justice and humanity, in the fineness of his culture and the wealth 
of his resources. All preceding revolutions and freedoms, since the world 
began, entered into the purpose and arguments of his oratory, and the eternal 
edicts of justice and love sung and sighed in the rhythm of his cadences, 
His voice was the finest of any that [have heard. Its tones fell on the ear 
like the notes of a flute heard at midnight. I have seen him stand on the 
platform amid scenes of wildest turbulence and peril, calm,self-possessed, tall, 
eager, with the grace and majesty that mark the Grecian statues in the halls 
of the Louvre, one hand in persuasion stretched out, his forehead bright as 
lit with inner fire, and his tongue, from the transparent marble, pouring in- 
vective and glorious scorn, while his sentences seemed sometimes to gather 
about you like flocks of angels come down from heaven and turned into 
words, and sometimes—as in them justice commanded and crushed souls 
wailed—they seemed like Dante’s flakes of fiery snow falling on the moun- 
tain of retribution that rose just before you, a red-hot cone. ; 

He never made it his business to amuse men, but only to persuade them. 
He had undertaken a great cause. He was always seriously in earnest, 
Such dolls as he had, if you pricked them, would bleed. There was no 


emptiness in what he said, no cant, no mouthing nothingness. His speech 


commanded and compelled. Its very stings became agreeable to those who 
heard it. When his thunderbolts struck men dumb, he himself remained 
serene and immovable. When at last he went up to heaven’s gate, it was 
amid the tears and lamentations of all peoples, his name a household word 
throughout the world, the praises of his art on all lips, and bearing in his 
unsullied hands, for passport and reward, the broken shackles of four mil- 
lions of bondmen. The orator had carried his cause. 


History OF ‘* THERE Is A Happy LAND Far, Fax Away.’’—The writer is 
Andrew Young, and he is now 80 years old, still mentally and physically 
vigorous. The hymn was composed in 1838. The tune to which it is married 
is an Indian air, which blended with the music in the woods in the primeval 
forest song before Sunday schools were thought of. The hymn was com- 

osed for the melody. Its bright and strongly-marked phrases struck Mr. 
Voune’s ear the first time he heard it. He asked for it again and again. It 
haunted him. Being accustomed to relieve his thoughts and feelings in 
rhyme, words followed, and so the hymn was naturally created. It has 
been translated into 19 different languages, and yet the author never received, 
and has never been offered a penny of remuneration. 
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PITGH: 


By WILLIAM STEINWAY. 
(Speech Before the Piano Manufacturers’ Association.] 


T the time of Bach, Handel, Haydn and Mozart the pitch was substan- 
tially what the low French diapason pitch is to-day. Gradually, espec- 
ially through the makers of stringed instruments, such as violins, etc., the 
pitch became higher and higher, until, in 1859, the French Government, 
under Napoleon III., listened to the representations made to him by the 
French musicians and scientists, and by imperial decree of 1859, backed by 
the resolution of the French Senate, the so-called French diapason pitch 
was established in France. For several years its introduction elsewhere 
did not make any progress, but in 1864 it was adopted throughout the Aus- 
trian empire and within the next four years throughout Europe, except 
England, which has adhered to a high pitch up to date, with the exception 
of Hans Richter’s orchestra and the Italian opera. 

In America the high pitch had made even greater progress than in Eu- 
rope. This was owing a great deal to the fact that the piano manufacturers 
at that time, when squares were almost exclusively made (i. e., at least 97%) 
and but a very few uprights and grands, found the compass of the square 
gradually increased from 6 to 6}, 63 and to 7 and 73 octaves, and finally 
the strain had become so great that with all the efforts that the piano manu- 
facturers made by making thick wooden bottoms, it became necessary to 
make square pianos 3 inch out of level, and the right-hand corners had to be 
made that much lower to allow the strings todraw them into level; the space 
between the lock-board and the right rim had to be made unreasonably 
large for the same reason. In the shops the pianos had to be tuned very 
high and over and over again, and thus the pitch naturallyrose. ‘This rise 
of pitch was followed by the street bands and orchestras all over the coun- 
try, and finally became the standard here. 

Up to 1878 we had great trouble with the foreign artists, who complained 
about the high American pitch. In that year Colonel Mapleson brought 
with him an entire new set of wind-instruments tuned in accordance with 
the French diapason pitch, which is substantially half a note lower than the 
high American pitch at this time. In consequence, piano manufacturers sup- 
plying pianos for concerts were often compelled to furnish two pianos for the 
concert stage for the use of artists, one in high, the other in low pitch. 

In 1882 the New York Philharmonic Society adopted the so-called New 
York Philharmonic standard pitch—a few vibrations higher than the French 
diapason pitch, the small difference, however, being easily adjustable in 
any instrument. This dual state of things has now prevailed for nine years. 

In Boston Nikisch (and before him Gericke), with his fine orchestra, has 
the French diapason pitch; but the Baltimore, Philadelphia and Washington 
orchestras still adhere to the high pitch. In New York the German opera, 
Thomas’s, Seidl’s and Damrosch’s orchestras have since that time adhered 


. to the New York Philharmonic standard pitch, which is in the middle C, 522 


vibrations per second. 

The matter has come to be a very serious question. Almost every piano 
manufacturer who has catered in any way to concerts (and a great majority 
of us are doing that) and European artists, or American artists who have 
studied in Europe, know that these artists require a piano in low pitch. 
One great obstacle has stood in the way of adopting the low pitch for pianos 
of all styles, namely, there has been an idea, which to some extent was 
reasonably true, that the lower pitch, nearly half a note lower, would affect 
Now, while square pianos 
were almost exclusively made years ago that objection was not without 
foundation. A square piano would not sound quite so brilliant in low pitch 
as in high pitch, and also, so to say, required the latter, as before ex- 
plained. 

I myself, since this question took shape, have looked into the matter. 
The square piano is a thing of the past. Ido not believe that to-day over 
5% of the entire production of the United States are square pianos, and I 
furthermore venture to say that in five years no more square pianos 
will be manufactured in the United States, just as the square piano became 
extinct in Europe as early as 1860. 

We have made very careful experiments to see in what way the introduc- 
tion of the low pitch would affect pianos. We all know the result; we all 
know the advantages of having but one pitch, of sending but one piano to 
a concert, which will be the case when the orchestras shall all have adopted 
the New York Philharmonic standard pitch, as the National Association of 
Musicians have done a short time ago at Milwaukee. The advantages are 
simply immense to all of us. It has the further advantage that the constant, 
unceasing strain will not be quite so great as with the high pitch; the break- 
ing of strings will be lessened, and several other minor advantages will re- 
sult. 

The single important question which remains is: Does the introduction 
of the lower pitch—that is, the New York Philharmonic standard pitch—in 
any way impair or affect the volume and brilliancy of tone of the grand and 
upright pianos made to-day? This is a very serious question, and, with all 
my experience, I caused, when I returned from my European trip six 
months ago, a number of experiments tobe made with uprights and grands, 
and found that, while to the casual observer, when you strike a piano hav- 
ing the high pitch and another piano of exactly the same kind having the 
low pitch, there is an apparent difference in the brilliancy, the moment you 
go into the subject thoroughly you will find that there is absolutely no dif- 
ference; indeed, some experts think that the tone-color is richer in low pitch 
pianos. 

I desire to say to you that I can conscientiously recommend the introduc- 
tion of the New York Philharmonic standard pitch, which has also been 
adopted by the National Association of Musicians, 
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Recitation and fdecfamation. 


A SPEAKIN’ GHOST. 


ARRANGED BY SARA S. RICE. 


(This can be effectively given as a costume-recitation, the reciter to be dressed as an old 
iady, with cap, spectacles, kerchief crossed over breast, and knitting in hand.) 


ES, I do b’lieve in ’em, in one of em, tennerate. An’ I know why you 
ask me ifI do. Somebody’s put you up to it, so’s youcan make me tell 
my ghost-story. 

Well, I s’pose I’lls’prise you when I say it all happened in New York 
city. Iwas born about here, an’ come of a good old stock. There was 
father ’n mother, three boys, Amos, Ezry, an’ Peleg, an’ me, Mary Ann. 
We was pretty well to do; we had a good home; father was a good man, an’ 
mother was the best of women, an’ | was dreffle fond of the boys, But one 
day in September they went out in a sail-boat, an’ a storm come up, an’ their 
boat capsized—an’ they was brought home so dreffle still. Mother never 
held up her head arter that, an’ afore New Year come she’d follered pa an’ 
the boys. It left me dreffle lonesome. So when I had an opp’tunity to go 
to New York, I took it. ’Twas Mis’ Davis, an’ she writ to know if I’d come 
an’ take care o’ her house while she was away, an’ look arter her pa. An’ 
’twas right there in the front basement o’ that city house that Isee the ghost. 
’Twa’n’t like ary other ghost I ever heerd on; ’twas a speakin’ one. I don’t 
mean one that talks, but one that speaks pieces. 

I don’t think I smelt pepp’mint the fust time it come. I was a-sittin’ in 
the front basement when it come. I don’t know what made me look up, 
but I done it; an’ there,standin’ right near the table, was the ghost; though’s 
I said before, I didn’t know it fora ghost then. It looked like a boy. 
Afore I could ask him what he wanted, he stepped up, an’ says, sort o’ quick 
and excited like, ‘‘ Don’t you want to hear me speak my piece ?”’ and he begun, 


‘*My name is Norvyle; on the crampin’ hills 
My father feeds his flock ’’?— 


an’ alot more about his folks. When he’d done, he bowed realjperlite. 
When I turned round he’d gone. 

The next day about the same time, I begun to smell a strong kind o’ brim- 
stoney smell, an’ I looked up an’ there stood the ghost, an’ he says real in- 
terested: ‘Don’t you want to hear me speak my piece ?’’ an’ he started off 
real glib. [/ause.] Ican’trec’lect what he spoke that time. Bimeby I 
went to the closet to git somethin’ to show him, an’ when I got back he was 
gone. 

Ev’ry single arternoon arter that, I begun to smell a sort 0’ pepp’minty 
smell, an’ in come that boy, walked up to me, an’ sort o’ excited like says: 
««Don’t you want to hear me speak my piece?’’ Then he’d hold out his 
arm straight an’ tell how nobody never heerd.a drum nor a fun’ral note the 
time they buried somebody in an awful hurry. Again he’d start off speech- 
ifying about its bein’ a real question arter all whether you hadn’t better be, 
or hadn’t better not be. An’ there wasaloud one where he just insisted 
that our chains is forged. ‘‘ Their clankin’,’’ he says, ‘‘may be heard on 
the plains 0’ Boston.”’ I b’lieve ’twasin one that he kept saying: ‘Let it 
come; I repeat it, sir, let it come. Gentlemen may cry peace, peace, but 
there ain’t no peace,’’ an’so on. Real eloquent ’twas.° An’ I growed proud 
o’ that boy. 

I never’s long’s I live shall forgit the day I found out he wa’n’t a boy, a 
common, ord’nary boy, but a ghost! Well, you can’t understand anything 
I went through then ; nobody can’t. When [ found it out, I was determined 
to take on me the hull religious trainin’ of a ghost. I was busy all day pre- 
parin’ forit. Our folks was Congregationals, an’ as my ghost didn’t seem 
to have any partikiler leanin’ to ary belief, 1 meant to bring him up as I'd 
been brought; so for quite a spell arter the pepp’mint scent come into the 
room I wouldn’t turn my head. He stopped and said so mournful, ‘* Don’t 
you want to hear me speak my piece?’’ Isaid, ‘Yes, deary.”’ He begun 

ina shaky voice : 


«¢ Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortin’ an’ to fame unknown.”’ 


Then I begun my religious teaching. My startin’ pint was the fall. But 
o’ course I had to allude to Adam an’ Eve, an' all that. Then I learnt him 
verses out of the New England Primer, and then the tears come agin, an’ I 
turned away tosop’em up. When I looked around, itwas gone. I was a 
mite nervous next time. But I needn’t a worried, for] hadn’t hardly time 
to answer that same old question, ‘‘Don’t you want to hear me speak my 
piece?’’ afore he started off: 


‘Oh what a fall was there my countrymen ! 
When me an’ you an’ all on us fell down.”’ 


The real catechism doctrine you see, ‘‘all mankind by the fall,’’ an’ so on. 
So it went on day arter day, I didn’t allers keep to the doctrines. Seein’ 
he was so fond 0’ pieces, I learnt him pretty verses out of the Primer, like: 


‘*Vashti for pride 

Was set aside,”’ 
or 

‘* Elijah hid 

By ravens fed.” 


He was so tickled with that piece about 


“¢Good children must 

Fear God all day 

Parents obey 

No false thing say,” 
An’ so on. 

But the days was slippin’ by, an’ I begun to worry. ’Twas gittin’ past 
the middle o’ December now. Then I remembered Christmas was comin’ 
on. So one day arter my boy had left, I begun to think why I couldn’t 
make a Christmas for him. I was jest hungry for a stockin’ to fill, The 
next time he come I led up to the subject an’ found out that he’d never 
heerd o’ Christmas or Santy Claus in all his life. SoI told him about it an’ 
he was so interested. The stockin’ was easy enough, for I had one of 
Peleg’s. Then I wanted a partikiler specie o’ apple, big an’red. They calls 
‘em Boardman reds, The hick’ry nuts I got easy enough and the maple 
sugar. I was going to get some pepp’mint lozenges, but I thought that was 
too personal. I got a big stick o’ ball lick’rish, an’ some B’gundy gum. 
Then o’ course there must be a jack-knife. Iset up late o’ nights an’ riz 
early 0’ mornin’s to knit a pair o’ red yarn mittens, an’ I wound a yarn ball, 
an’ covered it with leather. I had a diff’cult time findin’ fish-hooks an’ 
sinkers. Right on top I was goin’ to put Peleg’s leather-covered Bible. 
Every day I talked Christmas to him, tellin’ about the difPrent Christmases 
I’d knowed. 

The last night but one come—the 23rd. Ev’ry time I spoke o’ father’s 
houses or families goin’ home for Christmas, I see he looked kind o” sorry. 
That arternoon when he asked, in a shaky, still voice, ‘‘Don’t you want to 
hear me speak my piece?” he follered up with the dear old hymn, 


««Airth has engrossed my love too long, 
’Tis time to lift my eyes.” 


He went on with all the verses, an’ when he come to 
<©O let me mount to join their song,”’ 


I was all goose flesh, an’ so choky. : 

All the next day I went about my work very softly. Id filled the stockin’, 
an’ there it laid in my room, never to be hung up, all bulgy, onreg’lar an’ 
knobby. I knew what ev’ry bulge meant. That one by the ankle was the 
jack-knife, and that queer place by the knee was the stick 0’ lick’rish got 
crosswise. I didn’tempty it. Folks will keep sech things, you know, an’ 
it’s up in my bedroom now, 

Well, Christmas eve come too quick for me that time. 
come in, I begun fust, the fust time since I knowed him. 

“‘Norvyle,”’ I says, ‘‘I’ve had a real nice visit with you, an’ wish I could 
ask you to stay longer. But it’s Christmas Eve, an’ people orter be with 
their folks to-night. You know where your folks is, leastways your father 
an’ elder brother. So I’m dreffle sorry to seem imperlite, but I really think 
the best thing for you to do—is—to go—home!”’ I got it out somehow. 

Norvyle looked right at me, kind 0’ mournful, an’, ’s I live, that boy 
opened his mouth an’ begun tosing. An’ oh! what do you s’pose he sung? 
«‘Home, sweet home!” He’d never sung before, but his voice was like 
a wood-robin’s, an’ when it stopped—why, he stopped. He didn’t go, he 
jest wasn’t there. 

Well, I've got along somehow. I’m an old womannow. I’m failin’ lately 
pretty fast, an’ it makes me think o’ goin’ home to join pa ’n’ ma ’n’ the 
boys. When I says boys, I means four on’em, for besides my three, I’m 
cert’n there's goin’ to be another one, a little chap, with rough reddish-yeller 
hair, an’ lots o’ freckles. Course, I know it's all diffrent up there, an’ thin 
ain’t a speck like what they be here; but somehow it won't seem ciachle 
nat’ral if that little feller don’t somewheres in the course 0’ conva’sation 
bring in that fav’rit remark o’ his’n, ‘¢ Don’t you want to hear me speak my 
piece?” ; 


So when my boy 


Il. 
THE LAY OF THE SUNBEAM. 


COSTUME RECITATION. 


Costume: Yellow tarletan, spangled with gilt paper; golden crown, and gilt wand. 
This may berecited in connection with Shelley’s ‘* The Cloud”’ and Welby’s 
“The Rainbow,” making a charming group of recitations. The reciter of 
“ The Cloud”’ should be dressed in fleecy white material or gauze; or, if a 
storm-cloud is preferred, in dark gray or black fleecy goods, The reciter of 
“< The Rainbow?’ should wear the colors of the rainbow. 


LIE on the mountains as sweet and as mild 
As arose on the breast of an innocent child; 

And I hie me way down to the valley below, 
As noiseless and fleet as a spirit could go. 
I pass through the window all darkened by pain, 
To bring back the dreamings of gladness again; 
And I lay me down softly the cradle beside, 
Like a promise of joy to the pathway untried. 


I’m in the lone attic where never a song 
Of music or pleasure would seem to belong; 
Yet I throw o’er its darkness a glimmer of light, 
‘ So pensive in beauty we cling to the sight. 
My being is varied—I’m up with the day, 
But long before evening I’m passing away; 
Yet, changeful and transient, I’m bright to the last 
As a hope in the heart and a dream in the past, 
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I am lovely and loved, for I come from the sky, 
Yet dearer to earth than to heaven am I; 

For I cast the sweet mantle of peace o’er the mind, 
And leave not a token of sorrow behind. 


With my silvery pencil I stroke the blue sea, 

And gem the bright waves as they float over me; 
On the white beach I make me a pillow to sleep, 
But the gate of the morn ’tis my province to keep. 
With the gentlest of brushes I garnish its bars, 
And dimmed is the light of the glorious stars; 
Then away down theslope of the hill to the plain, 
I am off on my mission of beauty again. 

I stay nota moment, for sweet is my play 

With the dew in the grass, at opening of day, 
And the shadow I leave in my beautiful path, 
Like the fading of autumn its radiance hath. 


I am sent to the heart-stricken mourner below, 

Yet a stranger am I to the anguish of woe; 

No grief have I tasted, no loss have I known, 

For [ live in the sunshine—the sunshine alone. 

Yet the track of my footsteps falls soft’ mid the gloom; 
As asmile to a tearso am I to the tomb, 

And aloft through the shade of the cypress I plant 

My beautiful banner all shining aslant. 


I fear not the dark-wingéd angel of death, 

YetI fly from the storm with its pitiless breath; 

E’en the glare of the lightning grows faint on the mind, 
As I bear my light form on the wings of the wind, 

And speed like a spirit whose mission is done, 

To the ‘‘crown of my glory,”’ the beautiful Sun! 


Il. 
VOICES I HAVE HEARD. 


By Mrs. MARY L. GADDESS. 


HAVE heard the voice of childhood; its ringing laugh, its glad, sweet 
tones of joy that tell of a heart pure and untouched by care, taking no 
thought for the morrow. 

I’ve heard the voice of womanhood, tender, gentle, pleading, loving, 
winning us with its sweetness as she whispers yes! clasping our hands 
with more than a woman’s strength as she utters forever! 

T’ve heard the voice of manhood as, in stentorian tones,-it has rung out a 
command, or, with a clarion cry, ‘“‘led on a handful to battle with fearful odds 
for the safety of the loved ones or the altars ofits gods.”’ 

And I’ve heard the wailing cry, as one ofa ‘lost cause’’ has borne the 
tattered banner home again, while the hapless leader has been laid beneath 
the blood-washed soil, and never a laurel leaf was thrown on his coffin lid. 
But only the whispering pines, the lonely sentinels on the outposts, sing a 
requiem through the silent winter nights over the perished one. 

I’ve heard the voice of the morning ere the sun peeps over the eastern 
horizon; the low, soft murmur of the insect-world, beginning to welcome 
the coming of the day. And then the birds with theirfull chorus swell the 
anthem of praise, and the silence is broken with floods of melody. Then 
the sun tints the scene with a golden dawn of beauty, and earth’s fairest 
voices are at last awake! 

I’ve listened to old ocean’s voice, as in storms it lashed itself in fury, 
dashing the heavy surf in angry violence back on the land, moaning and 
sighing and sobbing like some lost soul in torment; wailing a requiem, as 
it were, over the myriads of graves hid in its bosom, that no man shall 
number, or woman’s handstrew flowers above. And I’ve stood beside it 
in its gentler moods, as it lapped the land with a rhythmical measure, and 
kissed the sands with as tender a touch as a mother the babe sleeping on 
her bosom, and the sands sparkled and shone under the caress like dia- 
monds; receding and coming back again to my feet, the silver waves seem- 
ed loath to leave the land that kissed them so sweet in greeting. And from 
amid the foam I’ve caught ashell, and held it to my ear, and, listening, 
heard it sing of summer seas, and caverns deep, where mermaids sport 
’mid grottoes cool and deep, and music weird and soft lulled every sense 
to sleep; while sirens’ spells again are wove till some harsh note of life has 
roused me from dreams so sweet, that murmuring waters, and dashing 
spray, and bounding billows, and silver sands seem scarcely strong enough 
to bring my wandering thoughts back to realities again. 

I’ve heard the voice of the night as the lone birds plaintively call from 
the forest shade, and the owl’s hooting and whippoorwill’s call make the 
darkness but a deeper gloom. Ah, earth’s voices, I love you all; and 
never till this throbbing, panting heart is still shall I cease to listen to your 
varied tones, in the night watches, in the sunshine, in the springtime, and 
in the winter, by the lonely seashore and in the quiet woods. Speak, till 
my heart is full! And can we bear so many, oh, so many of earth’s dis- 
cordant tones, witness its turmoil and defeat and pain, its cries of sorrow 
anger and despair? It must beso. Yet ’miditall there comes remem- 
brance of these better things Assummer breeze to heated brows brings 
blessing and refreshment, so to my listening ear all of earth’s music brings 
new thrills of joy while I stand waiting. 


There’s joy in the hopeful morning, there’s peace in the perfectiday, 
There’s music in every whisper, that welcomes the dawn of day. 


Earth’s voices so sweet and tender, earth’s voices so loud and clear, 
Listening I’ve learnt to love you, all are alike so dear, 
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} IV. 
/ LIBERTY'S BELL. 


By MADGE MORRIS, 


HERE’S a legend told of a far-off land— 
Thé land of a king—where the people planned 
To build them a bell that never should ring 
But to tell of the death, or the birth, of a king, 
Or proclaim an event, with its swinging slow, 
That could startle the nation to joy or woe. 


It was not to be builded—this bell that they planned— 
Of common ore dug from the breast of the land, 

But of metal first molded by skill of all arts— 

Built of the treasures of fond human hearts. 

And from all o’er the land like pilgrims they came, 
Each to cast in a burden, a mite in the flame 

Of the furnace—his offering—to mingle and swell 

In the curious mass of this wonderful bell. 


Knights came in armor and flung in the shields 
That had warded off blows on the Saracen fields, 
And freemen brought chains from prisons afar— 
Bonds that had fettered the captives of war. 

And sabres were cast in the molten flood 

Stained with the crimson of heroes’ blood. 

Pledges of love, a bracelet, a ring, 

A gem that had gleamed in the crown of a king, 
The coins that had ransomed a maiden from death, 
The words, hot with eloquence, caught from the breath 
Of a sage, and a prayer from the lips of a slave 
Were heard and recorded, and cast in the wave 

To be melted and molded together, and tell 

The tale of their wrongs in the tone of the bell. 


It was finished at last, and, by artisan hand, 

On its ponderous beams hung high over the land. 
The slow years passed by; but no sound ever fell 

On a listening ear from the tongue of the bell. 

The brown spider wove her frail home on its wall, 
And the dust settled deep in its cavernous hall. 

Men laughed in derision, and scoffed at the pains 

Of the builders; and harder and harder the chains 
Of a tyrannous might on the people were laid, 

More insatiate, more servile, the tribute they paid. 
There was something they found far more cruel than death. 
And something far sweeter than life’s fleeting breath. 


But, hark! in the midst of the turbulent throng, 

The moans of the weak and the groans of the strong, 
There’s a cry of alarm. Some invisible power 

Is moving the long silent bell in the tower. 

Forward, and backward, and forward it swung, 

And Liberty, Liberty, Liberty ! rung 

From its wide, brazen throat, over mountain and vale, 
Till the seas caught the echo, and monarchs turned pale. 


Our forefathers heard it—that wild, thrilling tone, 
Ringing out to the world, and they claimed it their own. 
And up from the valley, and down from the hill, 

From the flame of the forge, from the field and the mill, 
They paid with their lives the price of its due, 

And left ita legacy, freemen, to you. 

And ever when danger is menacing nigh, 

The mighty bell swings in the belfry on high, 

And men wake from their dreams, and grasp in affright 
Their swords, when its warning sweeps out in the night. 


It rang a wild pzean o’er war’s gory waves 

When the gyves were unloosed from our millions of slaves. 
It started with horror, and trembled a knell, 

From ocean to ocean, when brave Lincoln fell. 

And again its wild notes sent a thrill through the land 
When Garfield was struck by a traitorous hand. 

And once in each year, as time onward rolls, 

Slowly and muffled and mournful it tolls 

A dirge, while Columbia pauses to spread 

A tribute of love on the graves of her dead. 


While Washington’s name is emblazoned in gold, 
While the valor of Perry or Sherman is told; 
While dear is the name of child, mother or wife, 
Or sweet to a soul is the measure of life, 
America’s sons will to battle prepare 

When its tones of alarm ring aloud on the air; 
For Liberty’s goddess holds in her white hand 
The cord of the bell that swings over our land. 


A young lady graduate of a Boston seminary entered a bookstore recently 
and asked for the ‘‘Infantile Innocents in the Recesses of the Forest.’’ 
The clerk, who had formerly been connected with the post-office department, 
was used to hard ones, and at once handed out ‘‘ Babes in the Wood,” 
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V. 
A SUMMER IDYL. 


By THomAs F, WILForD, A. M. 


UNDULATING, verdant fields ! 
Where stray the gentle bovine herds; 
O groves umbrageous! fitting haunts 
For pleasant dreams or loving words; 
O babbling brooks! with ceaseless flow 
And murmur, like a woman’s tongue; 
O happy birds! that carol forth 
Your joyous lays the woods among; 
O nooks and dells! where fancy roams 
At will in unrestrained delight, 
And struggles with pentameters 


And maddening rhymes from morn till night; 


O towering hills! with verdure clad, 
Aspiring to the azure dome, 
Which stir the soul to nobler thoughts 
Than anything we see at home;— 
How happy would I feel if I 
Could with you be forever! Yes— 
I'd take you with me, but the freight 
Would be exorbitant, I guess. 


O fertile valleys! gentle slopes ! : 

That please the eye, enthrall the sense; 
Ye soothers of a weary heart 

Oppressed with care—ye are immense! 
Thou crystal lake with boating free! 

Upon whose placid bosom glides, 
With stately grace, the gentle swan, 

And duck, and skiff with leaky sides; 
Where lovers of the fisher’s art, 

With hook and line and tempting bait, 
May on the mossy banks recline, 

And for a bite may wait—and wait; 
O fish that never will be caught, 

Glide onward in your course unseen! 
’Twere cruel sport to snare you-—but 

To ne’er show up looks rather mean, 
O cooling zephyrs! bringing back 

The hues of health to lily cheeks! 
O freshening showers! chief delight 

Of country boarders, lasting weeks, 


O caves romantic! overgrown 

With vines and shrubs and tangled brush, 
That hidden lie till some poor fool 

Into their depths does headlong rush; 
O gorgeous sunsets! subjects fit 

For painter’s brush or poet’s praise — 
The school-marm’s joy who stand enthralled, 

Wrapped up in knit shawls and amaze. 

For, tempting though the scene may be— 

A feast zesthetic, wondrous fair, — 
These trainers of the hapless youth 

Will never venture any where 
Beyond the front porch after six, 

Unless wrapped up like female Turks, 
To keep from them the rheumatiz 

That in the evening breezes lurks. 
O tillers of the youthtul mind! 

That ’neath the shadow of a tree, 
In dress of texture calico, 

Will sit and'sew, or, book on knee, 
Will solve quadratics, or indulge 

In dreams of pounding fractious boys, 
Who render life a life of love, 

And hope and joy, rattans and noise. 


O purple twilight! stealing o’er 
The hills and dales with gradual shade; 
O witching hours! when lovers steal 
(A shawl as usual ’round the maid) 
Out noiselessly to ramble arm 
In arm through quiet lanes where trees 
On either hand tall shadows throw, 
And come down on their hands and knees 
And burrow in the roadway’s dust, 
By tripping o’er an unseen stone, 
That e’en for lovers would not budge— 
Is love thus easily overthrown ? 
O moonlight nights! O charming lake! 
That lures with pow’r seductive all 
The boarders to the sieve-like boats, 
And fright the echoes when they bawl 
Out ‘‘Larboard watch, ahoy!” or send 
The horrified night-owl in fits. 
O sails delightful on such nights! . 
He with her on thesame seat sits, 
And shows how—arm about her waist, 
Should she not be with comfort wrapped, 


Or need a brace to her dear spine— 
To row ’gainst time, and handicapped. 


O melody of distant bells! 

That softly rides the evening air 
From out the far-off church’s tower, 

Exhorting all to join in prayer. 
O silver bells that on a string 

(Most boarder-like in which regard) 
Do dangle from the bovine’s neck 

That leads the barnward march! ’Tis hard 
For me to think as on this bank 

I peacefully repose in grave 
Anticipation of the second bell, 

That summons at its call a brave 
Cohort of hungry guests, before 

Whose famished looks the flinty heart 
Of e’en the boarding mistress quails— 

Tis sad, I say, for me to part 
With all these things. O how the soul 

Hereswells with rapturous joy that ne’er 
Will be expressed—unless put in 

The trunks! On wings as light as air 
My spirit mounts above the earth, 

And in an atmosphere of bliss 
Exuberant, revels uncontrolled, 

And courts the god of love to kiss 


Its fevered cheeks—or any girl 

Who cares to take the young god’s place. 
If [could here dwell all my days 

(No other favor would I ask— 
Except to pay no board), my life 

Would, like a peaceful stream, glide on 
And musically murmur sounds 

Of happiness toall upon 
This wretched orb. O wondrous thoughts ! 

That fill me like the pudding for 
Dessert. .O blissful, tranquil hours! 

O otium cum dig! Ah, me! what more 
Could mortal wish? O wealth of time! 

O lack of funds! O cloudless sky ! 
O shir’s of blue! To all next week 

With broken heart and bank Vll bid a fond 

‘¢ By-by !” 


Vi. 
THE GREAT, BIG? BY-AND-BY: 


By ARDENNES JONES-FOSTER. 


HE’D heerd so much 0’ sasiety, 
That good little wife o’ mine, 
That she longed tew lead the social whirl; 
And then she begun to pine, 
Till Isaid: ‘‘ Try; gitin, if ye kin,. 
And taste o’ the nectar-wine.”’ 
For she was kinder ambitious like,— 
Wanted tew get in the swim, 
And shine wi’ big sasiety lights. 
Her eyes filled clean tew the brim, 
When they told her that e’en a ’scutcheon, 
’Long side o’ their gold was dim. 
‘¢Then ”’ said she, ‘‘it is only their gold 
What makes sasiety high! : 
But what good is wealth tew them what’s caught 
in the. snare.when death-wings ply, 
And scoop,’em up fer tew jine the hosts, 
In the great, big by-and-by ?”’ 


They said that I didn’t ’mount tew much,— 

Though my blood is bluest blue. 

I told ’em I'd got a character; 

But they said that would’nt dew. 

*Twas money in swell sasiety 

I needed tew pull me through. 

I’d made up my mind tew stick it out, 

And show ’em [ kin and will 

Use all o’? my moral might and pluck 

Tew climb sasiety’s hill. 

And if I had what’s owin’ tew me, 

I'd willin’ly foot the bill. 
Fer after all, it’s only their gold 
What makes sasiety high! 
But what goodis wealth tew them what’s caught 
In the snare, when death-wings ply, 
And scoop ’em up fer tew jine the hosts, 
In the great, big by-and-by ? 


A fortun’ fell tew my wife, one day, 
And at once she set about 

Tew givin’ receptions and the like, 
And gettin’ invited out; 

For she wa’n’{ long in larnin’ the ropes, 
And a-layin’ 0’ her route. 


Her name ’peared in ‘‘Sasiety Notes,”’ 
They spoke o’ her gowns and gold. 

She dashed on through the giddiest maze, 
A-hearin’ the lies they told. 

She found so little 0’ truth that’s warm, 
So much hypocrisy cold ! ‘ 


es as. 


She kept in the swim the season through, 
Till I knew she sighed for rest; 
And more nor convinced I was, one night, 
As her head sank on my breast. 
She looked in my eyes with old-time love, 
And cried: ‘The old life was best! 
Don’t let’s think o’ sasiety’s shams, — 
How many, I never knew, 
Not till I’d tasted bitter-sweet lies, 
Fer truths are beggars, and few. 
All the bitter-sweet shams in the world 
Ain’t worth the good what’s in you! 
Fer after all it’s only their gold 
What makes sasiety high! 
But what good is wealth tew them what’s 
caught 
In the snare, when death-wings ply, 
And scoop ’em up fer to jine the hosts, 
In the great, big by and by ?” 


Vil. 
THE COMMANDER SLEEPS. 


IN MEMORY OF GEN, WILLIAM TECUMSEH SHERMAN. 


By I. EpGAR JONES. 


\ \ JE meet to-day, 
In memory of a great soul passed away. 
Stern soul of iron guiding war most wild, 
In peace as sunny as a laughing child. 
His mailed hand forged the bolts they held and 
hurled 
At foes of freedom, yet with pity pearled, : 
While war’s dread forces bowed at his commands, 
And armies fled before the loyal bands 
He led to battle—strengthened by his will, 
His dauntless courage and his matchless skill, 
His grand resources, his unfaltering trust, a: 
llis fate, which never dimmed or turned to dust, 
His eagle glances, which pierced through the veil ( 
Of battle-smoke, of hurtling iron hail, 
Of flashing swords, of bayonets crimson tipped, 
Of cannons, fiery-lunged and lightning-lipped. 
Prompt, resolute, resourceful, he swept by 
The obstacles which others fear or fly. 
War’s thunders shout aloud his honored name, 
And wreathe in bold relief—with battle flame 
Brave Sherman’s fame. 


His virtues shone like crystals, clean and clear. 
He loved his country and his country’s God, 
And with them manly men who firmly trod 
With purpose true along straightforward ways. 
To crown with duties done the passing days. 
3luff, hearty, helpful, filled with grand desires 
To keep alight the Union’s altar fires, 

He walked, a princely figure ’mid his kind, 

A stalwart hero, firm of mien and mind; 


Keen-eyed though kindly, patient to endure, 
Yet swift as falcon when his goal was sure; 


: 
Simple, sincere, 
, 


No wit more wary, skilled in feint and form, | - 4 
Yet each delay the calm before the storm, 
The lion’s purr before his rage awakes, 
The lisp of waves before the tempest breaks. 
These were the forces winning strength from 
strife 
In Sherman’s life. 


They loved him well 
Who at his bidding marched or fought and fell, 
Their firmament our banner’s heaven-born stars. 
Though blood flowed crimson as its lurid bars, 
They bore that flag through baptisms of fire, 
O’er dying men, through tribulations dire, — 
Content to know ’twas for their troubled land, 
That Sherman led and Sherman gave command. 
They followed him o’er plain and mountain crest. 
Through forests dark which fevers fierce infest, 
Through battle-smoke which made an earthly hell, 
Where every sound became a funeral knell. 
No barriers stopped them and no fortress foiled; 
The braves ne’er before their foes recoiled. 
Then plain men became heroesinaday, 
And Sherman’s route became Fame’s broad high- 
MED 
Blue conquering grey. 
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Peace won at last, 

War's grim alarms and deadly perils past, 

Unspoiled by flattery and unwarped by fame 

The man of war a man of peace became. 

And won for friends the men erstwhile his foes, 

His large heart finding room for all men’s woes; 

His care his country and that country’s cause, 

Its honor, culture, literature and laws. 

Oft facing death he bravely conquered life, 

Won victory from disaster, peace from strife. 

Combined in one the stern commander’s powers 

And private’s comrade in more genial hours. 

His life like grand cathedral urgan soared, 

Sang low and sweet or, like the ocean, roared 

Its stirring harmonies, its battle psalms, 

Its wondrous gamut of rich chords and calms, 

He stamped upon the world’s historic page © 

A life with honor sealed from youth to age, 

Full weight, full measure, guaged by God’s best 
lan ; 

Rien marks a man. 


Now he is dead! 

His heart at rest, his noble spirit fled! 

The weary warrior ends a life well spent 

By sleeping calmly in his grassy tent, 

While round him rest the forms he loved and knew, 

The silent ranks of gallant boys in blue, 

Their country’s banner waving overhead, 

As once it waved where Sherman’s legions led. 

There is no death for that their lives implied — 

That cause for which they sacrificed and died— 

Nor yet oblivion for brave Sherman’s name, 

His deeds of valor or his deathless fame. 

While shine the stars or glows the golden sun 

Earth shall recite the deeds by Sherman done, 

And nations yet unborn bedeck the grave 

Which shrines and guards the bravest of the brave; 

While ’round the world shall Freedom’s beacons 
burn, : 

Their lame renewed from Sherman’s burial urn; 

His name a talisman, his fame a power, 

His work a priceless heritage and dower. 

God grant that here the cause his courage led— 

Its bow of promise arching o’er his head— 

May never falter, never faint or fail, 

Nor friends retreat, nor fires of freedom pale, 

While patriots feel a just and joyous pride 

In him who died. 


Above his grave 

Forever let the starry banner wave; 

His tomb become a Mecca where-brave men 

Find hope and honor and take heart again; 

While with them worlds unite to ring the praise 

Of one who trod a conqueror all his days. 

Sound “Taps,” ‘‘ Lights out,’”? while prayers with 
blessings blent 

Surround our general, sleeping in his tent. 

Soon we as well the reveille shall hear 

From angel trumpets sounding sweet and clear, 

And for the last review fall into line, 

- Give at the pearly gates heaven’s countersign, 

And, as of old, in glory’s realm shall meet 

The man whose columns never knew defeat. 

Good-night, brave soul! by toil and battle torn, 

We’ll meet beyond and bid thee glad good morn! 

Content, as here, to face all foes, all fates, 

To bravely charge upon the golden gates, 

Where Sherman waits, 


fe 


Vili. 
CHARLIE’S COURTING. 


By Mary M. BARNES. 


OUNG Charlie O’Niel came to me one day, 
And bashfully speaking he said : 

‘© Vou are older and wiser than many I know, 
And by your advice I'll be led. 

Now tell me how can I the question propose 
To some pretty maiden I know? 

I’m anxious tg marry, but cannot, because 
The asking it puzzles me so.” 


I told him my thoughts, and urged him to try 
The pleading a favor so sweet, 


«For life without love ’s like a field that is bare; . 


With love—like a field full of wheat.” 

When next I saw Charlie, so happy he seemed, 
I asked him if love prospered so. 

He laughingly answered, ‘The pleading’s so nice, 
LPve ashed every girl that [ know.” i 


\ 
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CHILDREN’S FLAG DRILL. 


For Fourth of July. 
By Mrs. LouLA KENDALL ROGERS. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR DRILL, 
1. Bow with flags crossed on the chest ; count 4. 
2, Flags on each shoulder at all times except in 
gestures, . 


A small United States flag is held in the right 
hand, anda pure-white tinsel-bordered flag in the 
left, bearing name and motto of the school or class. 


Welcome! Welcome! (1) parents, friends and all! 


: 3. Right flag extended toward right front. 
Welcome (2) to our gay and festive hall (3 ~y 5 3 ae z > ? 
Joyous (4) is our Beste song to thee, ) ‘ Bota eras right and left front. 
Happy voices risé (5) in melody. 2° Lett toot torward. 
cHoRUS.—Marching (6) on to win the prize! 7. Right foot forward. — 
Marching (7) on to win the prize! 8. Pointing way with right flag. 
Learning something every day, g. Triumphantly wave both flags. 
Gath’ring jewels (8) by the way, 10, Face the East. 
All who Duty’s call obey shall (9) win the prize. 11, Wheel to the West. 
12. Wheel to the South, 
Eastward (10) turning, if it be our goal. 13. Wheel to the North, 
Westward (11) toiling with hand and heartand soul, 14. Left foot forward, 
Southward (12) wheresoever duty lies, 15. Right flag extended. 
Northward (13) trying evermore to rise.—Chorus. 16. Right flag thrown backward. 


17, Right flag extended, right foot forward, left 
foot resting on toe, left flag just below 
right flag. 

Step in line and proudly wave both flags. 
19. Right and left flags crossed on breast. 


Marching (14) onward battling for the right, (15) 
Boldly conquering (16) evil in our might, 

Firmly clinging (17) to each color true, 18 
Proudly waving (18) red and white and blue.—Cho. ; 


Young hearts (19) gladly welcome you to-night! 20. Wave both to the right. 
Bright eyes fondly beaming with delight; 21. Wave both to the left. 
Hail, (20) all hail! (21) we'll conquer (22) every 22. Both to the right. 
foe, (23) 23. Both to the left. 
Victory ! (24) Victory! (25) shouting as we go. 24, Triumphantly wave both above head. 
Chorus. 25. Face about, march, flags on shoulders, 
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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES WANTED. 


Nee teachers pass away and leave compar- 

atively little impression save upon those who 
have come under their personal tuition. When 
these pupils die, the masters themselves are but 
vaguely remembered; and, unless they have pub- 
lished books, their methods of instruction become 
mere traditions, and are often perverted or mis- 
represented, leaving no accurate data for the 
historian. Therefore, whatever tends to give a 
fixity to the personality or to the method-of a 
teacher should be welcomed. This comes within 
the province of WERNER’s VOICE MAGAZINE, and 
we invite our readers to send whatever they think 
of value or interest about prominent teacbers and 
writers such as 


James Fennell 
Lemuel G. White 
James Rush 
Coleman P. Bronson 
Jonathan Barber 
Andrew Comstock 
William Russell 
John Lovell 

Stacy Baxter 

Lewis B. Monroe 
Francois Delsarte 
George Vandenhoff 
Oskar Guttmann 
Robert R. Raymond 
Charles J. Plumptre 
Robert Kidd 

Joseph E. Frobisher 
Charles A. Guilmette 
Horace R, Streeter 
Mme. Rudersdorff 
Mme. Emma Seiler 
and others, 


We do not give this as a complete list, There 
doubtless are other teachers and writers worthy of 
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such notice. It will be seen that at present we 
wish reminiscences only of those who are dead. 

To illustrate what we mean by a reminiscence 
we relate the following anecdote told us by Prof. 
A. Melville Bell, the interview taking place while 
Prof. Bell was still living in Great Britain : 

‘¢A caller who declined to send in his name was 
admitted into my parlor, and said: 

“«¢ Prof, Bell, I called to see you on some profes- 
sional matters, and Ihope thatI find you at leisure.’ 

“«‘T am glad to see you; did you havea pleasant 
passage across the Atlantic?’ 

««¢Why, how do you know I have crossed the 
Atlantic ?’ 

“¢«Vour accent shows that you are an American.’ 

“This was my first interview with Prof. Mon- 
roe.”? And Prof. Bell tells the story as illustrating 
how provincialisms cling to a person even after 
he has spent years in trying to rid himself of them. 


‘BECAUSE HE STUTTERED.” 


| hea a New York daily the following news item 
is clipped : 


In the Southern Boulevard, near Hunt's Point road, 
mounted Policeman Fruchtenicht heard a pistol shot yester- 
day forenoon, and galloping up found a young man sitting 
by the roadside, with his back against a tree and a pistol be- 
side him, He had shot himself inthe head, and he died a 
few minutes later. He had written on a piece of paper his 
name and adress. 

He lived with his widowed mother. She had founda note 
in his room in which he said: 

“‘You don’t know how much annoyance and even misery 
my blundering speech has cost me.” 

He had an impediment in his speech, because of which he 
had given up hisplace in a down-town butcher shop three 
weeks ago. Hecould not wait on customers handily, and 
he was shy of contact with strangers. Besides this, his com- 
panions poked fun at him. So he concluded to leave this 
world. 


The preference of death to life burdened with 
stuttering may seem inexplicable to the ordinary 
reader, but to one who has passed through the or- 
deal of stuttering himself, the action of this young 
man is not so very strange. We have met many 
stutterers, and have found it no uncommon thing 
for them to assert that they would rather die than 
go through life with theirspeech in hopeless slav- 
ery. Words inadequately express a stutterer’s feel- 
ing. To have the channels of oral expression 
cloggedisa far more serious matter than is general- 
ly supposed; it is adamming back of the currents 
of thought and a stifling of the very soul. This 
warping and stunting of the mind has a most in- 
jurious effect upon the body, disarranging the 
nervous, circulatory, respiratory, secretive and 
excretive systems, and shriveling up the entire 
man. Among our acquaintances is a man who 
secluded himself seven years with the Shakers 
simply because he wished to withdraw from the 
world, and thus escape the humiliations and defeats 
that were his sure lot if he mingled among men. 
There have been times in the writer’s own ex- 
perience when he contemplated going in seclusion 
in some monastery or in some community like the 
Shakers, or committing suicide. There are times 
when, toa severe stutterer, life does not seem 
worth living, and he refrains from the suicidal 
act only for the sake of his friends or because of 
religious scruples. 

The matter presents a very interesting psycho- 
logical problem, which has notreceived the atten- 
tionit deserves. Probably there are halfa million 
of people in this country who suffer more or less 
from stuttering and stammering; and it is not an 
exaggeration to say that there are 100,000 persons 
whose lives are made miserable and whose pro- 
fessional careers are injured because they are 
stutterers. Martin F. Tupper, the English author, 
expressed his own feelings and those of his fellow- 


sufferers very ably when he, among other things 
in his poem ‘‘The Stutterer’s Complaint,”’ said: 


«Tis to be mortified in every point, 
Baffled at every turn of life, for want 
Of that most common privilege of man, 
The merest drug of gorged society, 
Words,—windy words. , 

It is in truth 
A poisoned sting in every social joy, 
A thorn that rankles in the writhing flesh. 
I scarce would wonder if such an one 
By this tyrannical argus goaded on 
Were to be wearied of his very life, 
And daily, hourly, foiled in social converse, 
By the slow simmering of disappointment 
Become a soured and apathetic being, 
Were to feel rapture at the approach of death, 
And long for his dark hope—annihilation.” 


“THOSE DREADFUL URS,” 


6c AND when you stick on conversation’s burrs, 
Don’t strew your pathway with those dreadful urs,” 


writes Oliver Wendell Holmes, and every one who 
has heard them—who has not ?—heartily endorses 
the appeal. 

There must be a cause for that common and 
disagreeable sound which fills the interval, with 
so many speakers, between the utterance of two 
words when a pause is necessary after the first 
one. Itis found in the fact that when the arti- 
culation ceases on one word the vibration of the 
vocal cords is still kept up with the jaw relaxed in 
the vague, indefinite position which is the physical 
correspondence of the vagueness and indefinite- 
ness of the intellectual state. It is only in cases 
of hesitation caused by doubt, ignorance, embar- 
rassment or perplexity resulting from a choice 
between two or more words or ideas, that these 
‘‘dreadful urs’’ occur. The remedy is the ex- 
ertion of will-power and self-control upon the part 
of the speaker, which shall enable him to stop 
vibration when he stops articulation, and make no 
attempt to enunciate a word until he is sure of 
the word which he intends to utter. 

Another and similar form of ‘dreadful urs ”’ 
arises from a different cause. It is heard in the 
excited utterance of impassioned speakers, with 
whom vehemence and boisterousness count for 
more than dignified and deliberate expression. 
Itis almost always heard among negro preachers 
as soon as they reach a particular pitch of excite- 
ment. Itis caused by a certain audible reaction 
of the vocal cords—if it may be so expressed,—a 
supplementary and meaningless sound following 


vigorous emphasis upon a word. It is one of the. 


worst elocutionary faults, and may easily become 
a fixed habit if not corrected as soon as the ten- 
dency shows itself. 


ISS Mary Currier, teacher of elocution at Wel- 
lesley College, is striving to establish a Monroe 
scholarship at that institution, the income from the 
fund to be devoted to special elocutionary instruc- 
tion. She has already secured, we believe, $3000, 
and wishes to get $5000. There should be no 
difficulty in raising this amount Surely there 
ought to be enough friends of Wellesley to estab- 
lish this fund, which would increase the usefulness 
of this college in the department of elocution, and 
would also do honor to the memory of a man who 
has left a lasting and beneficent imprint upon 
elocutionary history in this country. We shall 
take pleasure in aiding Miss Currier, and should 
be pleased to receive suggestions, or contributions, 
from our readers. 


PS should clearly understand that stress, 

emphasis, and accent are not synonymous 
terms, although each one issynonymous with the 
general term, force. Emphasis properly refers to 
force upon a whole word or entire clause; accent, 
to force upon a certain syllable of a word; stress 
to a certain part of the syllable, 


el ost 
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For Werner's Voice Magazine, 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


VERY teacher in town speaks of ‘‘naturalness” 
and ‘‘flexibility.”’ No two of them have the 
same plan of producing them ! 

Miss Everest says the greatest troubleshe has in 
teaching is with the tremendous ignorance of 
musical fundamentals of pupils. 

Cappiani says irregularity in practice and les- 
son-taking. 

Farinisaysso many teachers thatare charlatans. 

Gerloch says hatred of drudgery, and the desire 
to sing songs too soon. 

Mme. Nichols says corsets and lack of knowl- 
edge of how to breathe. 

Miss Berg says conventionality and intellectual- 
ity. Brain-activity draws from the vocal cords. 
In Italy, in the music schools, pupils are not al- 
lowed even to write letters on a concert day ! 

Errani says he has to work from the disposition 
of the pupil. 

Mme. Lankow and Miss Winant say the desire 
for novelty in the American mind, crowding out 
appreciation of merit is the greatest musical 
evil. 

Fariniand Lankow think that the singing-voice, 
if properly trained, should last as long as health 
does; that age does not impair the vocal cords 
till the system is impaired. 

Francis Walker believes that getting en rapport 
is half the success of a concert to both singer and 
audience. 

Thirteen numbers with an encore to each is too 
much for the most cultivated musical patience. 
It wearies the musical, and makes the unmusical 
not come again, 

Belari thinks that the guttural, throaty tone is 
the result of the endeavor to produce more vol- 
ume than is natural, . 

Teachers should train their pupils in char- 
ity and kindly-speaking one of the other. This 
they cannot do by listening to gossip and tales of 
how badly Miss X. dressed or Miss Y. sang. Itis 
the natural but very petty impulse of women 
particularly to permit pupils to relate bad tidings 
and make malicious remarks about rivals. The 
habit should be checked, not encouraged. There 
can be no breadth of art without breadth of 
soul. Of seven teachers with whom the writer 
chatted recently, five made unnecessary and 
malicious flings at fellow-teachers, 

The experiment has been tried of imitating the 
structure of the vocal cords. Although tone was 
produced, quality was lacking. 

Miss Kathryn Fleming, the contralto of a New 
York church, has been engaged for a six weeks’ 
tour with Theodore Thomas. Campanini and 
Joseffy will be the other solo artists. Miss Flem- 
ing is a California girl who came to New York 
about a year ago, and has already won recogni- 
tion no less for her fine voice than for her quick 
intelligence and vivacious manner. Mr, Thomas 
speaks of her voice as a God-given one, Itis of 
almost masculine quality, with a peculiar oily 
timbre that, while it is not sympathetic, is novel. 
It is one of the few pure contralto voices in the 
city, and as such is valuable. Miss Fleming 
comes of a musical family, in which music, 
musicians and song are spoken of and criticised 
as is dress usually. She has studied music from 
childhood, Strangely enough, she had concen- 
trated on the study of instrumental music, as her 
voice, a high soprano, gave no promise of being 
either useful or beautiful. About three years 
ago her voice fell to its present low register. Her 
speaking-voice is that of onesuffering from severe 
cold and hoarseness. 

A young organist is coming to the front in ar- 
tistic recognition in New York. His name is 
George Majer, Although but 19 years of age, he 
has already won an enviable reputation for re- 
markable sight-reading, reliable manipulation of 
the organ, and efficient support of soloists. Of 
German descent, he is gifted with musical in- 
stinct ofa high standard. He has a pipe organ 
in his home, on which he is an indefatigable 
student. He is engaged in an organ factory. 
Friends are counseling a withdrawal from busi- 
ness and concentration upon the study of the 
king of instruments. 
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List PO ene VOM E 


To Mrs. G. O. S. 


By MABELLE BIGGART. 


H, list you now to yon sweet strains, 
They bring us hosts from unseen plains; 
And deep, holy and sacred thought, 
Like pilgrims to the shrine is brought. 


’Tis God above that speaketh now, 

?Tis man below whose heart doth bow 
In silence ’fore the wondrous song, 
Heaven-born notes the whole day long. 


Ah, sing again, thou organ grand; 
Pray come again, ye invisible band; 
Sing to us now of God above, 

Sing to us now of undying love. 


We hear His voice through all the day— 

In glad refrain or sacred lay, 

In friendly smile or kindly hand, — 

Sweet music through the great, wideland. - 


Yes, music ’midst the murmuring pines, 
Yes, music through the sunny clime, 
Through canons grand, thou God divine! 
And rolling sea, reflects but Thine! 


There’s silent music everywhere; 

The flowers unfold in beauty rare, 
Where human hearts will meet their own, 
As angels greet the wand’rer home. 


Ah, sweetest music e’er to find, 

Is in those hearts and souls who bind 
Each joyous, sacred human love 

So close, to lead to God above! 
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(1) Whatis the difference between the structure 
of the framework of man and woman? Ido not 
mean the difference that fashion makes, but the 
difference that God made. 

(2) What is the difference between the lungs of 
amanandofawoman? Ido notmean in general 
size, but in length, breadth and attachments of 
the various muscles that produce and control res- 
piration, 

(3) How much lower do a man’s lungs extend 
than do a woman’s? I should like to know by 
ribs. 

(4) When a man inflates his lungs to the very 
lowest point and a woman does the same, how 
much deeper, in nature, has he breathed than she 
has? Ihave read and tried to believe the words 
of learned men that there is a difference, but in 
nature I cannot perceive it. I take hold of the 
waist of a little girl baby anda boy baby, and I 
can see no difference save in strength; but that is 
not depth. I watch the cat and the dog, maleand 
female, as they sleep on the rug, and Isee no dif- 
ference. I watch thetired horse, male and female, 
and see no difference. I take hold of the waists 
of my trained pupils, male and female, and find 
only the difference of size and strength, and I 
know | have no male pupil who breathes with the 
ease and depth that Ido myself. If I could find 
out nature’s constructive difference, my mind 
would be satisfied. 

(5) Much has been said about the difference 
between the breathing of men and women; I mean, 
it has frequently been remarked that they breathe 
differently, but I have not noticed that anyone 
analyzes the difference. Wherein lies the dif- 
ference ? 

(6) Why do some persons begin to yawn when- 
ever they read aloud? M.F. B, 


Answer by Dr, Geo. Laidlaw. 


(1) This question probably refers to the frame- 
work of the chest. Throughout the female struc- 
ture we find the tendency to lightness, roundness 
and symmetry more marked than in the male, the 


latter being characterized by greater strength, size 
and angularity. Thus, while the male chest is 
conical, in the female the type is a sphere; the 
breastbone being shorter, the upper ribs more 
movable, and the upper opening larger in pro- 
portion to the lower. 

(2) There are no differences in shape or struc- 
ture by which we could state that a certain pair 
of lungs came from the body of a man or from 
that ofa woman. Thelung, in the male, is larger 
in proportion to the body than in the female. The 
vital capacity, that is, the quantity of air that the 
lungs, in their greatest effort, can control, is di- 
rectly proportionate to the height of the individual, 
not to the size of the chest. Yet witha man and 
a woman of exactly the same height and chest- 
measurement, the man’s capacity is greater than 
that of the woman, the ratio being 10:7. There 
is no difference in the respiratory muscles or their 
attachment. 

(3) The lower border of the lung is the same 
in bothsexes. At the end of moderate expansion 
it is at the sixth rib in front (on the left side, the 
heart comes forward, the lung coming down to the 
fourth rib as far outward as the left nipple, then 
down to the sixth), both lungs slanting down to 
the seventh rib at the side and the tenth rib at the 
back. In forced breathing, this line will play up 
and down for an inch either way. Anyone can 
determine for himself the extent of the lungs by 
the simple process of percussion. Place the 
palmar surface of the middle finger of the left 
hand against the exposed chest-wall between two 
ribs, Tap the back of this fingersharply with the 
tips of the middle and forefinger of the right hand. 
You will hear a hollow sound, known as resonance, 
which is the vibration of the air contained in the 
minute air-chambers of the lung beneath. Below 
the lower border of the lung, on the right half of 
the chest, percussion gives a dull, heavy thud, 
which indicates a solid body beneath the finger. 
This is the liver. On the left half of the chest, the 
heart in front and the spleen at the side give a 
similar dullsound. When you get to the abdomen, 
below the rib-line, the sound again takes on a 
resonant quality, differing, however, from lung- 
resonance, and owing to the vibration of the 
masses of air and gas within. Very little practice 
will enable one to determine accurately the divid- 
ing line between the air-containing lungs and the 
solid organs belowthem. Thenitis easy to study 
the rising and falling of this line during deep res- 
piration. 

(4,5) In Nos. 4 and 5 M. F. B. has touched 
upon one of the mooted questions in human 
physiology. Ofcourse she is familiar with the 
three types of respiration: 

1, Diaphragmatic, or abdominal, where the de- 
scent and rise of the diaphragm with the 
consequent movements of the abdominal 
wallare most prominent; 

2, Inferior costal, movement of the chest below 
the sixth rib predominating; 

3. Superior costal, where chiefly the upper chest 
is enlarged. 

In children of both sexes under three years of 
age, respiration is carried on almost exclusively 
by the diaphragm. At a yariable period after 
birth, from four to fourteen years, the type grad- 
ually changes, we might say broadens. In the 
male, the inferior costal type develops, and, with 
the diaphragmatic, is predominant throughout life. 
In the female, the inferior costal type is insignif- 
icant, the diaphragmatic and especially the supe- 
rior costal type predominating. These differences 
are only true during ordinary quiet respiration ; 
in deep or forced breathing they disappear.. Some 
physiologists claim that this marked upper-chest 
breathing in the female is due to constricting 
wearing apparel; but this theory is disproven by 
its existence in young girls who have never worn 
tight clothing, and among savage races where 
neither sex takes much thought of their raiment, 
what they shall put on. Itis undoubtedly nature’s 
mechanical provision for the tuture physiological 
life of the normal woman. It has evidently not 
occurred to the physiologists to find out what dif- 
ferences in breathing, if any, exist between the 
two sexes of the lower animals, and M. F. B.’s 
observations, if verified by study, will be inter- 
esting and valuable, 

Though we must accept the figures under No. 
2, the ease and depth of breathing referred to are 
largely a matter, first, of inherited temperament 
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and bodily structure; second, of habit, and habits, 
either of neglect or exercise, can make remarkable 
changes in the breathing-power, especially in the 
growing body. 

(6) We now turn from questions of fact to one 
of theory, in formulating which the details of 
breathing must be considered. A yawnisadeep, 
prolonged inspiration with wide-open mouth and 
air-channel, usually excited by weariness and fol- 
lowed by a feeling of satisfaction and relief. 
Breathing is a process carried on for the benefit 
of, and dependent upon, the condition of the 
blood. The blood coming to the lung from all 
parts of the body is dark colored, charged with 
carbonic acid gas and other waste products of the 
tissues. On reaching the fine network of vessels, 
through the walls of which it has communication 
with the fresh air in the little reservoirs of the 
lung, the carbonic acid gas, etc., is given off, ox- 
ygen is absorbed from the air, and the blood be- 
comes bright red in color, flowing on to supply 
all parts of the body with this most necessary gas. 
In order for this interchange to take place, the 
gases in the blood and in the reservoir must differ. 
If both should become oxygen or both carbonic 
acid gas, the interchange wouldcease. Breathing 
is merely an alternation of an up-draft which 
carries off the carbonic acid gas, anda down-draft 
which brings down more oxygen. It is a muscu- 
lar process, the muscles being controlled by 
nerves which arise in the upper part of the spinal 
cord, within the skull, in what is known by the 
anatomists as the floorof the fourth ventricle. The 
point where these nerves arise, called a nerve- 
centre, is an automatic signal station which ob- 
serves the state of oxygenation or carbonization 
of the blood flowing through it, and regulates the 


breathing-drafts accordingly. Thus, if, fromsome’ 


cause, the blood becomes highly charged with 
carbonic acid gas, the centre, through its nerves, 
directs the muscles to make deeper and quicker 
respirations to change the gases in the lung-res- 
ervoirs more quickly andthoroughly. On the other 
hand, if, by rapid and deep inspirations we 
strongly oxygenate the blood, drawing off the 
carbonic acid gas more rapidly than usual, the 
nerve-centre will slow up and weaken the res- 
pirations in spite of ourselves, until the normal 
equilibrium is established. 

At the end of a day’s work, the bodily functions 
require rest in that state which we knowas sleep. 
Then the conscious life disappears, or becomes 
very limited, the pulse and the respiration become 
slower and feebler than in our healthy conscious 
existence, as the tissues, especially muscles and 
nerves, do not use up as much oxygen nor do they 
produce as much carbonic acid gas in their les- 
sened activity. We can resist the sleep-impulse 
for a time, but, unless there is some special ex- 
citementor enthusiasm which stimulates the whole 
organism, the respiration and pulse will grow 
slower, the change of gases will not take place 
rapidly enough to support conscious life, the 
blood becomes more and more carbonized, and 
we become more and more drowsy. The con- 
trolling nerve-centre soon appreciates this condi- 
tion, and directs the breathing-muscles to take a 
deep inspiration, known as a yawn. The wide- 
open mouth and throat give easy access to the 
quantity of air required, or their action may be 
merely sympathetic; while the sense of relief 
which follows is due to the supplying of air to the 
lung-reservoirs, to its replacing the carbonic acid 
gas of the blood, and to the removal of that gas by 
the out-going air-current. A number of yawns in 
succession are sometimes necessary to do the 
workthoroughly. Anything, such as asuccession 
of monotonous sounds, which brings on the sleep- 
impulse, will also cause theyawn. On waking in 
the morning, that is, on resuming our conscious 
life, we again demand quicker oxygenation and 
decarbonization than during sleep. A few yawns 
are often necessary before the pulse and respi- 
ration establish themselves at the waking rate. 
When we are thinking deeply, especially brooding 
over some misfortune (which is one of the quick- 
est ways of breaking down tissue), almost our 
whole energy is concentrated in the task. The 
respiration slows up, the blood becomes darker 
and darker until the nerve-centre can no longer 
endure it and interrupts our meditations with a 
deep, long-drawn breath—asigh. In the same way, 
we can explain the long-drawn breath with which, 
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according to the newspapers, multitudes habit- 
ually congratulate the heroic fireman on his es- 
cape. 

pone in mind the principles governing the 
yawn and its analogues, we will apply them to the 
case in question, the yawn that afflicts some when 
they read aloud orsing. This fact is susceptible 
of three explanations, all or any of which may be 
operative in a given case. 

1. In using the voice, the average untrained 
or imperfectly trained person is lavish with the 
first portion of the out-going current and, in try- 
ing to squeeze too much power from the last por- 
tion, he becomes almost breathless. Then comes 
a quick, short inspiration, and he plunges along 
as before, exhausting the air faster than it is sup- 
plied, making the up-draft more than the down- 
draft. The air in both blood and lung-reservoir 
becoming carbonized, the interchange of gases 
lessens, until the respiratory nerve-centre comes 
to the rescue with a large down-draft—a yawn. 

2. Many persons of susceptible nervous organ- 
ization feel ordinary occurrences with as much 
intensity as anormal man experiences in moments 
of great excitement or deep revery; and in these 
little occurrences, the susceptible person will 
present the same bodily conditions which the 
stronger man shows under stronger excitement. 
Prominent among these are the ‘‘bated breath,’’ 
and its necessary follower, the yawn or sigh. 
That the act of reading aloud or singing before 
an audience, a teacher, or even a familiar com- 
panion is associated with decided excitement, the 
writer himself can testify. In this period of ex- 
citement, the respiration is weak and irregular; 
then comes the yawn, the effort of nature to 
supply needed oxygen and reéstablish the inter- 
change of gases in the lung. In the cases which 
I have observed, there has been this condition of 
lack of nervous tone; the blood-circulation also is 
irritable and liable to flurries on slight emotional 
excitement. The facial features are not well 
marked, and the chin especially is small and re- 
treating, indicating a weak and consequently 
irritable circulation. The character is submissive 
and conforming, rather than independent and 
self-reliant. 

3. A prominent elocution teacher of New York 
once suggested that the singer and reader, in pro- 
ducing a full, round tone, place the mouth and 
throat just in the position for a yawn. In fact, 
many teachers tell their pupils to yawn so as to 
obtain the correct adjustment. This adjusting of 
the parts may bring on a yawn, just as placing a 
morsel on the back of the tongue will cause the 
swallowing motion. 


Il. 
Can articulation be as plain in singing as in 
reading? SUBSCRIBER. 
Answer, 


No, because of the constantly varying pitch in 
singing and the necessary observance of time. 
The pronunciation of words becomes difficult as 
they are uttered upon degrees of pitch higher or 
lower than the medium; that is to say, difficult in 
a relative sense, not necessarily offering any par- 
ticular obstacle to the accomplished singer. The 
time in which the music is written must constantly 
be observed, and no prolongation of a syllable or 
word, for the sake of greater distinctness, can be 
allowed, as in reading or speaking. Moreover, 
the ear does notso readily recognize words uttered 
upon any unusual degree of pitch as when given 
in the ordinary speaking or reading-tone. It is, 
also, desirable in singing to make as slight as 
possible all disagreeable sounds (the guttural and 
hissing sounds of certain consonants), although in 
speaking or reading their suppression is not of so 
much consequence. 


III. 


Is it true that singing is the utterance of vowels, 
while speaking is the utterance of vowels and 
consonants ? Oe MOTE: 

Answer. 


It is too often true that ‘‘singing is the utterance 
of vowels”’ and nothing else, a fact which largely 
accounts for the inability of the listener to under- 
stand the words, and, consequently, a loss of a 
great part of his enjoyment of the song, Vowel- 
sounds, being pure or clear sounds, free from all 
aspirate or guttural quality, are more musical 
than consonants. Moreover, vowel-sounds can 
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be indefinitely prolonged, while few of the con- 
sonants can be, A musical note is sustained 
always upon the vowel-sound, and for the best of 
reasons. As a rule, all consonant-sounds are 
given as quickly as possible, but at thesame time 
should be given distinctly—a fact unrecognized by 
too large a number of singers. A word may be 
made resonant and melodious by the vowel-sound 
alone, but it cannot be made intelligible without 
the consonant. Itis usually upon the initial or 
final consonant that this intelligibility depends, 
while in speaking and reading it rests almost 
wholly upon these consonants. What difference 
can be distinguished between gray, great, and 
grape, between bold, bolt, and bowl, between beam, 
beat, and bead, between shake, shade, and shape, 
unless the consonants, either initial or final, as 
the case may be, are distinctly enunciated? Cor- 
rect articulation of both vowels and consonants 
is as essential in singing asin reading or recitation. 


TV: 


Can you inform me how the arms may be de- 
veloped, and a general increase of flesh ob- 
tained? I have been unsuccessful so far. 

ML. By 
Answer by Eleanor Georgen. 


A thorough course in the Delsarte system of 
physical culture, if properly taught, will develop 
the muscles of the arms, at the same time giving 
to them symmetry and grace. This system 
teaches the art of withdrawing the natural ner- 
vous force from the muscles of the arms, and 
enables one to control that force entirely by the 
action of the brain. Thus, by withdrawing the 
will from the muscles of the shoulder, the arms 
hang easily and gracefully in proper position and 
not, as we too often see them, 4e/d out of their 
correct latitude by an uncontrollable nervous 
force in the shoulder. Through long years of 
ungraceful habit the arms become angular, the 
muscles developed in one part and not in another, 
thus giving to them the appearance of being 
crooked, whereas it is but lack of development. 
By a judicious course of training, one learns, 
first, to relax all the muscles and place them un- 
der control of the willas actuated by the mind; 
then, to control the muscles artistically, develop- 
ing each set equally, until the arms present a 
rounded, symmetrical appearance. Remove the 
natural nervous contraction from the wrist when 
using the hand; or, in other words, acquire a 
graceful wrist-action, and in a few months the 
wrist assumes a rounded, plump appearance, the 
bone, which was before painfully prominent, has 
almost disappeared; so, also, with shoulders and 
elbows. If the forearms are very much lacking 
in development, I should recommend rowing if 
practicable. I know of nothing so conducive to 
fleshiness as plenty of fresh air and sunshine, 
good, wholesome food, moderate outdoor exer- 
cise, and, especially, a great deal of sleep, partic- 
ularly to one who uses the brain actively, 
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VOCAL WORK ABROAD. 


Dear EpiITor VoIcE MAGAZINE: 


Bee years ago, preparing for a course of study 

abroad, my great objective point was Italy ; 
circumstances intervening, five years went by 
before my face was turned Europe-ward, and 
then mo¢ to Italy. Why? The then rapid decline 
of Italian opera, the new Wagner craze, the supe- 
riority of German music generally, and some 
minor causes, sent me to Dresden, for there was 
the happy combination of an Italian-method 
teacher, and the finest opera in Germany. Time 
has proven that my selection was wise. 

With the maestro, G. B. Lamperti, son of the 
celebrated Francesco, of Milan, my studies were 
begun, and from the first lesson to the present 
time, I have had no reason to regret it. He is 
one ofthe last of those truly great teachers who be- 
lieve before playing upon an instrument, itshould 
be putin order. Each tone is first built up, until 
the voiceis a beautiful, complete whole. This is 
no easy matter, requiring patience on both sides, 
and confidence on the part of the pupil; but the 
average American student of moderate talentseeks 
a so-called ‘“‘quick method,”’ being discouraged 
if in a year he be not a fine concert singer, or able 
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to make a good church or opera engagement! If 
as Sims Reeves is reported to have said to anam- 
bitious American mother, it takes seven years to 
make a shoemaker, what can you expect to do in 
afew months with an instrument hidden in a 


dark corner of the body, neither able to be seen ° 


nor handled? Dear Editor, it is time this igno- 
rance regarding the voice be dispelled. An 
average mother will give her daughter eight to 
ten years of piano-instruction ; but request her to 
give three years for voice-cultivation, and she 
wonders what it is all for. It takes years to train 
the other muscles to their proper uses, why not 
the delicate throat-muscles ? 

Lamperti is censured for being slow and ‘‘old- 
timey.’’ Thanks to him, I am happy to say he is, 
if s/ow consists in demanding at least three years 
to perfecta singer. A more careful, painstaking, 
conscientious, capable teacher I cannot imagine ; 
but the modern idea, which wants everything 
done by touching an electric button, had better 
pass him by. He laments the decline of the art 
of singing, saying it is impossible with the pres- 
ent prevailing ideas to produce the artists of 100 
years ago. 

Lamperti’s price is 100 m, (about $25) a month, 
for two half-hour lessons a week, which is less 
than Henschel, Randegger, or Shakespeare, in 
London, or Marchesi, in Paris. The latter is 
growing very fassée,and, | am told, has a temper 
simply unbearable. Students are now giving 
preference to La Grange or Artot in that city. 


The question of where to go and to whom, puz- — 


zles many. Shun Italy. The older Lamperti is 
almost eighty, and gives few lessons; Vanuccinni 
in Florence knows zothing of voice-building ; and 
Vannini has not reputation enough, even if he 
has a good method. A lady recently returned 
from Florence states that she was not able to find 
one good teacher there, and Milan was equally 
destitute. This dearth of teachers is not the only 
bad side of Italy; the opera is deplorable, music 
generally being very clap-trap, while the climate, 
with poor heating arrangements, offers another 
objection. Ishould advise Paris, London, or Dres- 
den. Dresden is full of American pupils, it being 
far ahead of Berlinin vocal advantages. The Con- 
servatory is especially good, principal among the 
teachers being Fraulein Orgeni, pupil of the older 
Lamperti. She is very: popular and does fine 
work. The opera house is the third finest in 
Europe, and the opera excellent, The ‘divine 
Malten”’ stands at the very head of the great 
dramatic sopranos, and Scheidemantel ranks as 
one of the finest baritones in Europe. Opera is 
cheap, costing from twelve cents to $1.25, and is 
a fixed price. The fourth gallery is the great 
American resort; seats cost from .25 to .50, and, 
the music sounding better here than in any other 
part of the house, it is always crowded with stu- 
dents, and tourists who do not care to make a 
toilet required for the parquet or first gallery. 
Hats are never worn in either concert or opera, 
and one is compelled to give up coat and um- 
brella for a small fee. 

Living is expensive, four marks (about $1) 
being the very least for which one can find eata- 
ble and sleepable board. A piano student can 
tuck himself away in some cheaper place; buta 
vocalist needs, above all things, a sunny room 
and good table. London is much more expensive 
while the fog and other disagreeable features of 
the climate are a great drawback; but that is 
the place for English ballad and oratorio. 

Shun the ‘‘German method” teacher. He 
generally has a bundle of Italian exercises in 
his hand (either Bordogni, Marchesi, or Lamperti), 
a German heart beating in his bosom, and a 
German vowel sticking in his throat! He is not 
the man for a bright student who wishes to im- 
prove, beautify, and, best of all, preserve his 
voice. Ireasoned in this manner; The method 
which developed a Jenny Lind, a Sontag, a Patti, 
and, in fact, all the greatest singers, was good 
enough for me; why seek further? The Ger- 
mans, as a class, are opposed to the vocal trill 
or cadenza, saying it is soulless and foolish ; 
yet they spend hours in acquiring a trill upon 
piano or violin, and applaud a Sarasate or Car- 
reno vociferously for something fine in that line. 
There is no talk of frivolity then, I notice, and 
lack of soul enters not into the conversation! I 
am afraid (tell it not in Gath!), lam afraid they 
are not consistent, 


I would advise my American friends who con- 
template a course of study abroad, not to come 
for only one year. They will be disappointed, 
as in that time only a beginning can be made. 
The sad and unhappy girls who return half-fin- 
ished after a twelve-month here are legion. 

Dresden is soon to lose its American composer, 
Mr. C. Whitney Coombs, with whose songs your 
readers are, no doubt, familiar. After an absence 
of 13 years, he will return to his native land in 
April; and, while his friends here are sorry to 
see him depart, yet America needs just such 
broad musicians. His specialty is church music 
and directing, but he is familiar with all branches 
of musical knowledge. ELBE, 


Dresden, Germany. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE. 


By ALFRED AYRES. 


IX. 


| DEB sere (noun). The usual mode ot pro- 

nouncing this in English—the French pro- 
nunciation is day-fe-lay—is defile. Smart, 
however, accents the first syllable, de-file, which 
pronunciation is permitted in the later editions of 
Webster. This pronunciation, in my judgment, 
is greatly to be preferred. Sheridan said def-i-le. 

De la Ramé—dugh lah rah-may (Ouida). 

Delaroche—Dugh-lah-vush, 

Del-ec-fa-tion, or de-lec-fa-tion. 

Delinquent—de-/img-kwent. 

De-fin-i-tive. 

Dégagé—day-gah-zhay. 

Deglutition—deg-lu-dzsh-un. 

Dégout—day-goo. 

De-Zude—not lood, 

Delusion—de-/z-zion, not loo-zion. 

Demoiselle—dem-woz-el. The French / differs 
from the English /in that the former is made up 
in the teeth, while the latter is made down in the 
throat. The French /is much the clearer. 

Dem-o-v2-a-cal. 

De-mon-stra-ble. 

De-mon-strate, or dem-on-strate. There is a pre- 
vailing propensity to accent this word on the first 
syllable—a propensity that ought to be checked 
by every lover of the harmony of language.— 
Walker. A similar ‘‘ propensity ” extends to con- 
template, confiscate, constellate, consummate, des- 
pumate, expurgate and extirpate. Webster places 
the accent on the first syllable of all these words; 
the English authorities, with little variation, place 
it on the second syllable.— Worcester. 

De-mon-stra-tive, 

Dem-on-stra-tor. 

Denunciate—de-xun-she-ate. 

Denunciation—de-nun-she-a-shun. 

Depot—de-po. This word is so thoroughly 
Anglicized that it is in doubtful taste to pronounce 
it a la Francaise; but, Anglicized, if we give the 
vowels their full, long sound, the syllables still 
have about thesame quantity. Instead of railroad 
depot it is better to say railroad station; so rail- 
way is better than railroad. 

Dep-ri-va-tion. 

Der-e-lict. 

Depreciation—de-pre-she-a-shun. 

Dernier—dairn-yay. 

Derisive—de-ri-civ—not ziv. 

Descartes—day-kart. 

Déshabillé—day-zah-be-yay. 

Desgoffe—day-guf. 

Design (noun and verb)—de-z7me, or de-stne. 
The second pronunciation is seldom heard, and 
is certainly not pleasing to the ear, though the 
weight of authority is in its favor. 

Des-ig-nate—not dez. Some of the earlier ortho- 
épists, Perry and Jones among them, said de-s7g- 
nate. 

De-szs¢—not zist. 

Des-o-late—not dez. 

Des-pe-ra-do, or vah-do. 

Des-pi-ca-ble—not des-pzc-a-ble. 

Des-fu-mate. 

Dessert— dez-zert. The manner in which this 
word has been Anglicized is extraordinary. The 
French, pronunciation is day-sare, the second syl- 
lable somewhat prolonged. One of the eses in 
French sérves only to make the other s sharp, as 
were there only one s it would stand between two 


vowels and, consequently, be soft, i. e., have the 
sound of our s. Now, in Anglicizing the pronun- 
ciation of the word the silent s and the sharp s 
have, both of them, been madesoft, and the second 
syllable, contrary to English analogy, has been 
strongly accented. The English pronunciation 
should be dess-ert. The sharps wouldsufficiently 
distinguish it from the English word desert (dez- 
ert). 

Destine. The z as in ¢z7. 

Desuetude—des-we-tude. 

Des-ul-to-ry. ] 

De-tail (noun); de-taz/ (verb). The ultimate ac- 
centuation of the noun is becoming antiquated. 

Det-es-fa-tion. This isthe pronunciation of both 
Worcester and Webster, and is to be preferred to 
de-tes-¢a-tion, if for no other reason than because 
it avoids the long sound of ¢, which is the vowel- 
sound that it costs us the greatest effort to make. 

Détour—day-toor. 

De trop—dugh-tro. The syllable dein French 
is always touched very lightly, except when the 
¢ has an accent over it. 

De-vas-tate, or dev-as-tate. 

Dey-as-fa-tion. 

Devoir—duy-wahr. 

Dew — dew, not doo. 

Diaconal—di-a&-o-nal. 

Dizeresis— di-ev-e-sis. 

Di-a/-o-gist. The g like/. 

Dialogue—dz-a-log, not lawg. 

Di-a-mond—not @-mond, 

Diana—di-a/-nah, or di-ay-nah. 

Di-aph-a-nous. 

Di-as-to-le, 

Di-a-tribe. Pronounced d-a-tri-be by Smart, 
and di-a/-ri-be by several other orthoépists. 

Dic-¢a-tor. 

Di-et-a-ry. 

Dif-fu-sive—not zive. 

Di-gest (noun). 

Digitalis—dij-i-fay-lis. 

Digression — di-gvesh-un. 

Di-/ate. Thez very short. 

Dilemma—di-dem-mah. Thez very short, ob- 
scure as Worcester has it. 

Dil-et-can-te. The z and the a short. 

Di-Zz-tion—not loo-tion. 

Dinarchy —din-ar-lcy. 

Diocesan—di-os-e-zan, or di-o-se-zan. The first 
accentuation is that of about two-thirds of the 
orthoépists. A still larger proportion make the s 
sharp, but this puts too much of the unvocal into 
the word to be pleasing. 

Diomedes —Di-o-me-dez, 

Diorama—di-o-vay-mah, or vah-mah. 

Diph-che-ri-a—dip, or dif. 

Diph-thong—dip, or dif. Worcester and Smart 
prefer the former, Webster the latter, 

Dip-lo-mat. 

Dip-lo-mat-ic. 

Di-p/o-ma-tist. The first 2 obscure. 

Di-rect-ly. The z obscure. Vowels standing 
next to accented syllables are gerierally touched 
very lightly. 

Dis—diss, or diz. Says Walker: ‘‘When the 
accent, either primary or secondary, is on the 


. inseparable preposition, the s is always sharp and 


hissing; but when the accent is on the second syl- 
lable, the s will be either hissing or buzzing, ac- 
cording to the nature of the consecutive letter. 
That is, if a sharp mute, as /, ¢, 2, or ¢ hard, suc- 
ceed, the preceding s must be pronounced sharp 
and hissing, as dispose, distaste; but if a flat mute, 
as 6, d, or ghard, or a vowel or a liquid, begin 
the next syllable, the foregoing s must be sounded 
like zs, as disburse, disdain; but if the secondary 
accent be on the inseparable preposition, as in 
disbelief, the s retains its pure hissingsound.’’ In 
accord with Walker, Smart says: ‘‘ As tothe pro- 
nunciation of this prefix, the s is unvocal [i. e., 
sharp or hissing] if the accent, primary or second- 
ary, is on the syllable; but if the next syllable be 
accented and begin with a real vowel, (not ~) ora 
vocal consonant [i. e., flat mute], the sis sounded 
as z, unless the word is connected with a principal 
word in which the s is unvocal; for in such case 
the derivative follows the primitive.” Following 
the example of Walker, Smart, and Worcester, I 


. give the preference to the z-sound of the s in the 


words coming under Walker’srule. Idosointhe 
hope that this sound in these words will finally 
prevail, as it is far the more pleasing sound to the 
ear; yet I cannot deny that the popular tendency 
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is in the other direction. Hissing sounds always 
lessen the melody of alanguage. Oneof the chief 
reasons that the Italian language is more melo- 
dious than the Spanish is because the soft s abounds 
in the Italian and is absent in the Spanish. The 
word casa, for example, is much more pleasing to 
the ear in Italian than in the Spanish in conse- 
quence of the s having, in Italian, the sound of z. 
Soin German. The dialects of the South in which 
the soft s is absent are incomparably less pleasing 
to the ear than the dialects of the North in which 
s beginning a syllable and followed by a vowel 
always has the sound of ourz. The hiss, then, is 
a sound to be avoided rather than cultivated.— 
N.Y, Times. 


[ Zo be continued. | 


SENSIBLE DRESSING. 


By Grace A. PRESTON, M. D. 


leo history of woman’s dress during the last 
half century is a profitable subject for reflec- 
tion to the woman of to-day. It is true that some 
women have learned to clothe themselves in 
a manner which combines the hygienic and the 
esthetic in marked degree; but the many are still 
suffering under the burdens of conventional, fash- 
ionable dress. Working-women, in particular, 
are, most of them, led by custom to wear clothing 
that is a hindrance to health and the performance 
of the daily duties, and indeed they are quite 
ignorant of the possibility of something better. 

Our survey of the past forces us to confess that 
we have often been inveigled into adopting fash- 
ions that violated not only the laws of health, but 
also the principles of true art. Our eyes have 
somehow at the time been blinded to the defects 
of the reigning styles, and we have failed to reject 
them sometimes when really unwholesome and 
unlovely. The few women who have refused to 
conform to some prevalent fashion which seemed 
to them undesirable, have been laughed at for 
their eccentricity. 

Let us call to recollection a few past errors. 
There was a time, back somewhere in the sixties 
or earlier, when every woman wore a hoop-skirt. 
Patiently the poor victims set themselves to the 
task of acquiring the skill necessary for the man- 
agement of the ungainly thing. Unconscious 
martyrs, they endured the cold draughts of winter 
that circulated about their slightly protected limbs, 
apparently never dreaming of the possible warmth 
and comfort of acloser-fitting style of dress. Even 
the wee girlies were tortured under the same in- 
quisition. To the eyes of the women of the present 
year, it is very evident that the hoop-skirt is un- 
attractive. Furthermore, it is ‘‘out of style,’”’ 
that which seems to constitute the strongest and 
most undeniable objection to its use. 

A recently published French medical work says 
that in America babies’ gowns are so constructed 
as to leave arms and upper part of the chest bare. 
This statement would have been correct if made 
twenty-five or more years ago, and ought then, 
as now, to have given every mother a shiver of 
horror. Yet many children actually survived a 
season of scanty dresses and short socks. The 
naked loveliness gave pleasure to the beholder, 
and this was the only excuse for a fashion so 
unhealthful. 

Some years later there was an era of tied-back 
skirts whose ugliness we remember with a blush. 
How everybody struggled to accomplish the feat 
of locomotion while her two limbs were bound 
together throughout their entire length! Notlong 
after, trained skirts became fashionable, and 
brought great inconvenience with them. Soa 
woman had to carry her skirt in one hand, orelse 
allow it to sweep the floors and the sidewalks, 
and to be stepped upon by the unwary. We are 
not really much better off now, for our dress- 
makers give us gowns that barely clear the ground, 
and we are forced to raise them in wet weather. 
What a boon it would be if it should become the 
style to wear skirts two inches shorter! Itis true 
that each woman may control the length of her 
dresses and have them to suit her convenience, 
but few have the moral courage requisite to being 
‘out of style.” 

There was a certain period in which it was next 
to impossible to purchase shoes with low heels. 


We were made to balance ourselves upon our toes 
and incurred much misery inconsequence, Many 
a corn and bunion originated in those days, The 
reaction against high heels was decided and 
brought about the introduction of the so-called 
‘“*common-sense”’ shoes. 

Passing over many other trials, let us recall for 
a moment the discomfort caused by the tight 
sleeves of a few years ago. They were made as 
nearly skin-tight as possible, so that they had to 
be turned inside out in order to come off. Nobody 
enjoyed them, and yet it seldom happened that a 
woman ventured to brave the glances of the world 
and wear the loose, more or less wrinkled and 
altogether comfortable sleeves of other days, In 
regard to sleeves as well as shoes we seem now to 
be wiser than formerly. 

Once more let us allude to that recent abomi- 
nation—the bustle. Destitute of all artistic claims, 
ugly in appearance, troublesome of adjustment, 
productive of backaches unnumbered, it never- 
theless victimized womankind. A strange optical 
illusion it was when the artificial, deformed out- 
line of the figure bedecked witha bustle appeared 
more beautiful than the naturalhumanform. Now 
that the fashion has passed away, we are able to 
look at it in a different light and recognize its un- 
attractiveness. 

Through all these years, the corset has held 
sway, but of late its claims have been vigorously 
disputed. A woman who has an intelligent knowl- 
edge of her body, and who knows when she feels 
and looks well in the highest sense of the word, 
is unwilling to enclasp herself in a stiff case such 
as the corset. She does not wish to hang her 
skirts by several superimposed bands about a 
waist that is compressed even in slight degree. 
She realizes that the corset must always constrict 
when worn tightly enough to hold its place and 
serve the purpose of supporting the skirts, and 
that therefore it is hurtful to internal organs and 
hinders the free action of the muscles of the trunk. 

Are we not convinced, after this hasty look over 
the past, that it is not safe to follow fashions 
blindly? We must keep our eyes open and think 
twice before we take up any new styles. Let us 
refuse to accept those that are dangerous to health, 
or hostile to comfort. Unless women are on their 
guard they are likely to be allured into making 
spectacles of themselves in the future again as in 
the past. Just at present it is possible to dress 
fashionably and yet sensibly at the same time. 

What principles shall guide us inthe selection 
of clothing? The following may be named as 
most important : 

1. The whole body, limbs as well as trunk, 
should be kept at an even temperature, protected 
from external changes by means of garments 
that are made as light as is consistent with the re- 
quired warmth. Wool is the best of all materials 
for underwear, and the loosely-woven combination 
suit presents the best-fashioned article as yet 
offered. 

2. The weight of the clothing should be sup- 
ported by the shoulders, rather than by the waist. 
The plan suggested of uniting upper with lower 
garments, so far as possible, is of decided advan- 
tage. An underwaist, for example, may be com- 
bined with drawers or with petticoat. It is of 
particular value to have the dress-skirt constructed 
with a special waist of its own attached, a waist 
made of some lining material and cut with ample 
arm-holes. 

The clothing should not constrict any part 
of the body, because it would thereby interfere 
with the circulation, weaken muscles, or perhaps 
do injury to vital organs. On this ground, ob- 
jection may be brought against the corset, waist- 
bands, tight collars and sleeves, and the garters 
that hold up the stocking by compressing the 
limbs. : 

4. The clothing should not interfere in any de- 
gree with the free action of the muscles, The 
corset, as usually worn, causes weakness of the 
muscles of the trunk, partly from compression, 
partly from disuse, such that the wearer is likely 
to complain of a feeling of ‘falling to pieces’”’ 
whenever she temporarily leaves it off. Excellent 
substitutes for the corset have been devised, the 
best of which are waists of firm cloth, not too tight- 
fitting, which serve well the purpose of supporting 
the skirts that are fastenedto them. Thesmooth, 
close-fitting basque will in time, we trust, give 


way to more graceful garments which shall not 
prevent the free play of the muscles. Never again, 
we hope, shall such clumsy fashions prevail as the 
tied-back skirt, the train and the bustle, all of 
them so hostile to easy locomotion. Our arms 
have happily been freed from restriction by the 
recent change in the cut of sleeves, and now it is 
not necessary fora woman to unbutton her basque 
before attempting to adjust her bonnet. 

There is left much room for improvement, as to 
this last-mentioned principle. Looser clothing, 
shorter skirts, less encumbrance of the limbs, are 
to be desired. Itisa great pity that any young 
lady’s costume should make it wearisome for her 
to take a long walk orindulge in a game of tennis. 
A woman ought not so to dress that she finds in- 
tense relief in throwing aside her gown for the 
relaxation allowed by the Mother Hubbard wrap- 
per. The best health of woman demands thatshe 
should have a good development of the muscular 
system and that she should take a certain amount 
of daily exercise. Theschools of physical culture 
aim at increasing the strength, symmetry, and 
gracefulness of the body. When we shall learn 
so to clothe the body that it shall be free in every 
part and no longer bound in servitude, there will 


be greater pleasure in activity, and each day will. 


bring us training in nature’s school for physical 
culture. 


For Werner's Voice Magazine. 
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Dr. Hanchett’s Article. 


HAVE been much interested in the discussion of Dr. Han- 
chett’s article, asin some ways I sympathize with him 
very strongly. 

In my student days I had the pleasure of once hearing 
the Rev. Joseph Cook talk informally to musical students 
on music. He said in the course of his remarks: -‘‘It is an 
infelicity in our Anglo Saxon temperament that we soattend 
to the practicalin common affairs, that we overlook the 
superb practical worth of the lofty ethical and esthetical 
culture.” Thatis most true. We do not recognize the true 
value of musical study in developing love for all that is 
beautiful. We Americans are too apt to estimate a thing by 
its money value. I believe, as Mr, Hanchett does, that we 
need ‘‘fewer players and more listeners.” 

My experience has been much like his. I went into musi- 
cal study with the idea that it would prove a great intel- 
lectual development. I have been disappointed. Music is 
both underestimated and overestimated, because we do 
not judge of it correctly, nor give it the proper place where 
it belongs, as a potent factor in the development of the 
esthetical and emotional side of man’s nature. 

Susan ANDREWS RIcE, 


Actors and Acting. 4 


There appeared in the April No. of Wrrner’s VoicE Mac- 
AZINE a letter by Ada B. Armstrong in which she thinks a 
serious conflict in opinions exists between a newspaper ar- 
ticle and a private letter written by me some months ago. 
The critic put me in mind of a young lawyer I once knew, 
who, to gain a point in law, was habitually inclined to read 
just enough of a paragraph to favorably convince the jury 
in hisargument. But one day he ran against a snag in the 
shape of a red-headed opponent, who insisted on his reading 
further in his chosen passage of law; and as he reluctantly 
did so, he was heard to remark that heayen’s electricity 
around a magnet is not more effective in its glow than red 
hair is around a climax inlaw. While I cannot lay claim to 
that particular tintin my hair, yet the auburn hue of my 
moustache should certainly be an inducement to A. B.A to 
‘fread on,” and more carefully study ‘‘Stage People of To- 
day ’”’ than she has done. 


The newspaper article was in substance, as follows: Celeb- 


rities of the dramatic stage are scarce. From the begin- 
ning of histrionic art—where Dionysius was the festive 
spectator—down through the age of A’schylus, Sophocles, 
Calderon, and Shakespeare, and extending to the time of 
Gilbert and Swinburne, there has been an apathy against 
stage-representation so intense at times as to become crazed 
fanaticism; and the effort which might have been put forth 
in its behalf was crushed under the weight of an unjust 
religious criticism. Still that element of thought which has 
its expression in action and its force centralized in the ob- 
jects of nature, was a study so rich with mysteries and yet 
so convincing, that it could not be regarded by early writers 
as a question of unphilosophic worth, and was duly discussed 
in their annual meetings at Delphi. A well-balanced athlete 
in the arena, or a suggestive position of asenatorin the halls 
of Prytaneum, exerted such an influence on Grecian art 
that every muscle and expression of the body was dupli- 
cated in painting and statuary. If, then, such fine arts are 
derivatives of expressed action,andthe magnificent attitudes 
in marble and bronze are the secret revelations of human 
activity and thought, why can we not, on Hellenic prin- 
ciples, combine rhetoric and oratory with the science of 
physical culture, and make the actor’s art among the highest 
studies of mankind. 

Tis true, as in all things, it takes perseverance in the 
right direction. The poetry of grace in gesticulation, or the 
angle of balance in statuary,may be submissive to the 
harmony of sound or the movement of the voice in rhythm 
and articulation. But the patient practice exercisedin main- 
taining the one reveals an inefficiency in the other, so that 
both are indispensable to the actor who aspires to be at the 
topmost pinnacle of his profession. ; 
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The actors as the orators of to-day are not the air-cutters 
of the stage in early times, but the smooth, quiet, deliberate 
individuals who so cleverly blend art with reality that the 
beginning of one cannot be apprehended from the end of 
the other. Their happiness and sorrow is real art, because 
their identity is not lost by becoming, as we say, the villain 
or hero portrayed ; and because the passion of benevolent 
or malevolent affectation is not created from a lustful or 
natural desire. They cultivate a study of human nature, 
and are able to delineate a character of life from the love 
such a study gives them of imagery. But should they at- 
tempt to disregard the art by beinginstead of imitating, they 
usurp the law of genius and lay themselves liable to distrust, 
ridicule, and incivility. ‘‘To be” and yet ‘‘not to be” is 
“the question” with an actor, and should be a maxim re- 
membered and cherished in all of his professional inter- 
course with the public. 

Aristotle’s definition of acting as ‘‘the imitation of some 
action that is serious, entire, and effecting through pity or 
terror the refinement of these and similar affectations,” 
would be justas applicable to the present generation as it 
was in the Periclean age, if it were not that music has be- 
come a part of dramatic composition, and claims an impor- 
tant place in the actor’s art. Music may be said to be the 
artistic appendage of elocution; and were it not for the faulty 
organization of the stage, musical opera would attain its 
highest degree of excellency. But it seems as though the 
management of theatricals is under a system of rules, which 
can but nourish a jealous disposition among actors, and 
bring discontentment in all branches of operatic work. 

Although, in our estimation, the stage is supplied, not 
only with a good class of dramas, but an excellent class of 
performers, and will, no doubt, exert a healthful influence 
in its present condition, yet there are many methods of con- 
ducting a well-equipped company far superior to what is 
known as star supremacy. The stage people of to-day can- 
not be subordinated to a principal head, when their profes- 
sion demands equal right toall. For, while itshowsa stingy 
disposition in the actor, it also shows a disregard for the 
best interests of the public, as well as a disrespect for the 
profession at large. Every member of a company should be 
equally competent to fill any part of a play from the gas-man 
to the hero, and should, to relieve the monotony of recita- 
tion, be changed frequentlyin thecharacterrole. Equality, 
you know, is harmony; and if harmony enters as a factor to 
theatrical success, then equality must be its companion. 

While the letter may have been a little strong in asserting 
the drama to be crippled with ignorance and saturated with 
worthlessness, yet it isso near the truth thatit affords strong 
emphasis to that approximation if nothing else, Ofcourse, 
in saying the drama is supplied with good actors and dramas 
Thad particular reference to the very best, and not to what 
is called the popular run of plays. This could be seen by 
my definition of the profession and its professors in the be- 
ginning of the article, speaking clearly of professional people, 
and haying no reference to actors below the line of med- 
iocrity. ‘“*Don SENEYS.” 


Elocution in California. 


There are certain California elocutionists whom I know, 
who consider that WERNER’s VOICE MAGAZINE is theirs as 
much as anybody else’s. The others whom I am not per- 
sonally acquainted with have, of course, the same feeling. 
Therefore we feel that we may, perhaps; speak with some 
chance of being heard. 


Delsartism—how much humbugging is committed in thy | 


name! Thisis an echoof the sentiments of a certain East- 
ern elocutionist who has made money on ‘‘the coast” of 
California, and who has been well treated by our fellow- 
countrymen and our loyal friends. Our state is a beautiful 
and majestic piece of God’s handiwork (this is not a boast 
but a fact), and it should be a constant object lesson to its 
native and adopted sons and daughters in charity and 
broad-mindedness. We shall, therefore, smile at anyone 
who would say that we are petty enough to be jealous of 
other elocutionists, false enough to claim what is not true, 
and contemptible enough to adopt an affectation. I assure 
you, we have lived among ourselves peaceably at home, 
we have been over the United States, and we have been 
abroad; but we have never met a California elocutionist 
with tpose sweet little traits! Wesay ‘'sweetlittle” traits 
becauge—suppose anyone had said such things of us, and 
that this one had been a favored guestin our state, know- 
ing that etiquette among elocutionists is the same as any 
other etiquette, we must believe that, whatever his com- 
ments of a personal character be, he would at least intend 
them to be complimentary. If this is not the case, such a 
one would deserve to be lassoed and placed in the cage as an 
Eastern specimen, beside our California grizzly. Has not 
the law of courtesy a place in the highest professions ? 

We Californians do take up ‘‘claims,” but we gladly wel- 
come an “Easterner” who takes up an adjoining one, 
provided he does it according to law. If he does not, his 
“claim” will not be recognized, and is likely to be 
“jumped.” 

As to the much-discussed English affectation, Californians 
would not atleast adopt that known in London as ‘‘cock- 
ney.” By the way, Ido not mean to be personal at all, but 
if any one should accuse a San Francisco teacherof the 
Anglo-mania, I should say that some Americans who boast 
of independence in speech are themselves speaking with 
that peculiar accent heard within the limit of the sound of 
the ‘Cock and Bells.” If the American language is not 
English, what is it? We have the best of some things in 


our country, and we should have the best English. How 


are we to get it? 
Yours Sincerely, 
A CALIFORNIA ELOCUTIONIST, 
P. S. Who does not bite, nor seriously tell a ‘‘ bear” 
story, and whose New York friends think is quite sane! 


American vs. Italian Votce- Teachers, 


The recent announcement that the two greatest teachers 
of theoretical music in Europe had signed contracts for 
New York conservatories, brings closely home to us the 
question: ‘‘ How necessary is it for students to go to Europe 
for a musical education?’ Ihave long since held that the 
advantage of European vocal study was only the opportu- 


nity to hear good models. There are teachers in New York 
city who are just as good as thosein Europe. I recently 
received a letter from a former pupil who was in Milan, 
portions of which may be of interest to my fellow-readers 
of your magazine. He writes: 

“The fact is the greatest difficulty which confronts any- 
one going to Italy to study singing is to know whom to study 
with, for no one teacher is known as being preéminent in 
his profession. After being there awhile and consulting 
this one and that one, you become so confused that you 
feel like taking the first train out of the country for fear 
you will lose all the voice you ever had. Of course there 
are some good teachers; but I am inclined to think they are 
hard to find. Most of them are old, broken-down opera 
singers, who had some success in bygone days as singers, 
and to eke out aliving during their last years, they go to 
teaching. Outside of a familiarity with the old, standard 
operas and the remnant of a once good voice, they have 
little else to qualify them to teach. I don’t doubt that—[{I 
refrain from mentioning the name of his maestro] is about 
as good as the average, yet there isa vagueness and lack of 
method about his teaching which makes itjvery hard for a 
beginner to make progress. And the same thing applies to 
allof them. The fact is, they are not much in voice-build- 
ing. If a person comes to them with a promising voice, 
they are anxious to get it, for they think it willrequire but 
little work to develop it; but otherwise they seem quite 
indifferent.” 

It is very natural for one to think, ‘Ah if I were only in 
Italy how fast my voice would develop!” Distance cer- 
tainly lends enchantment to the view of the ambitious stu- 
dent. There is but one road to the art of singing—the 
steady, patient, conscienticus-plodding under competent 
guidance; and I cannot see why that guidance should be 
less competent for having its post-office address United 
States. PERLEY DuNN ALDRICH, 


“ The Mission of Music.”’ 


Your magazine I have taken for the last two years, and 
have enjoyed many of the articles contained in it. I have 
many times felt tempted to drop you a line since reading 
Dr. H. G. Hanchett’s article on ‘‘The Mission and Influence 
of Music.” My brother, John Vance Cheney, who is both 
poet and musician, has an article in the Overland Monthly 
entitled ‘‘Music, or the Tone-Poetry,” and I sincerely wish 
that you and others who are interested in this discussion on 
the influence of music would take the pains to read this 
article, as I believe it will throw a bright light on some that 
are following a dark path that does not lead to musical 
truths. Iam prompted to write this to you as my sentiments 
are so wonderfully expressed in this article of my brother’s. 
Iam greatly interested in having the art of music placed 
where it belongs. 

I observe that you like to know something of what dif- 
ferent teachers of singing are up to in different parts. I will 
simply say that I was called from old Vermont by Dr. Em- 
erson, to come and teach, orrather to give private instruction 
in vocalization in his college, as lam the only one that he 
has ever heard of that is teaching on his principles. I wish 
to say right now that I believe Dr Emerson to be the greatest 
yoice-man of the world. - ALBERT B, CHENEY. 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 


NEWS AND COMMENTS. 


NTON SCHOTT, the well-known German tenor, while re- 

cently filling an engagement with the Kinigsberg Opera, 

delivered several lectures on the cultivation of American 
black perch. He is an ardent sportsman, 


Webster read with his note-book always beside him. 
Once, on his using a beautiful illustration in a speech, 
some one complimented him. He replied that he thought 
of it twenty years before, and made a note of it, but never 
had occasion to use it till that time. 


Spurzheim says: ‘‘The mind ought neyer to be cultivated 
at the expense of the body, and physical education ought to 
precede that of the intellect, and proceed simultaneously 
with it, for health is the base and instruction the ornament 
of education.” 

Gen. Horace Porter relates the following incident of the 
war: ‘‘ The fighting had been of the hottest kind, and our 
men were being driven back. The officers were trying to 
rally them, but with little success. Suddenly a big color- 
sergeant waved the colors above his head, and started in a 
voice like a trumpet to sing ‘Rally ’round the Flag, Boys.’ 
It was an inspiration. Alniost immediately one man and 
another caught up the refrain, until all were singing it. 
The whole situation changed. The men rallied, fought 
with desperation, and overpowered the enemy.” 


The following incident speaks for itself: An elocutionist 
of considerable reputation had been reciting for the benefit 
of the pupils of the Indian school at Hampton, Va. At the 
end of theentertainment one of the Indian girls asked a 
teacher, earnestly: ‘‘Did that man read to show how it 
ought to be read, or howit ought not to be read?” 


Mr, Frank Damrosch lectured in New York, April 20, on 
how music-instruction should be imparted to children in 
schools. He said that the percentage of those who did not 
possess what is called ‘‘an ear for music” was notably 
small. Music-instruction should begin in the lowest class of 
the primary department, and should comprise, besides a 
number of rote songs, thorough drill in the major scale and 
the relation of the sounds contained therein to each other. 
Starting from this foundation the instruction should con- 
tinue in such a manner that at the end of three years in 
the highest. primary class each pupil should be able to 
read any song in simple rhythm in any key at sight, without 
aid from any instrument. The program should be, for the 
whole course in the public schools, 10 minutes a day for the 
first three years; 15 minutes three times a week tor the 
second three years; 25 minutes twice a week for the last 
two years. A general superintendent of music should be 
appointed, 


‘One art inspires another,’ says Walter Besant, ‘‘so 
that the actor may teach the poet, unconsciously, things 
which he knew not were in his verse, and the poet may, all 
unknowingly, teach the actor things of which he had never 
dreamed.” 

A new method of teaching the blind to write has been 
perfected by a French lady residing in Algiers. A small 
brass album 5 by 4 inches, having two brass gratings at the 
corners, contains all the arrangements necessary, and the 
writing is done by a hard pencil wpon soft paper. ‘The let- 
ters taught are Roman in character, and very angular and 
square in outline. Each letter is separate aud the writing 
is very easy to read. 


A writer in the Magazine of American History says: ‘No 
system of calisthenics yet devised ever gave the poise, the 
balance, the feminine grace and beauty, or the rounded 
curves that came from days of work at the spinning-wheel 
and loom. Every muscle was brought into play and devel- 
oped. A handsome girl warping was worth going miles to 
Bee.”" 

A Virginia paper recently announced that the people of 
that town would soon have the pleasure of seeing a certain 
actor ‘‘in his great role of King Lear in ‘ Macbeth.’” 

At the anniversary celebration of the fiftieth year of the 
founding of the N. Y. Tribune, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, April 10, anoteworthy feature of the program was 
the prominence given to American composers. Every musi- 
cal number was composed by an American, thus giving the 
Zribune’s highest stamp of approval to their work. 


Miss ‘Ingersoll, eldest daughter of Col. Robert Ingersoll, 
has a charming voice, which has been cultivated. A well- 
known ballad-writer said recently that no famous prima 
donna ever gave him the peculiar pleasure he found in 
listening to Miss Ingersoll’s voice. It is not powerful, but 
possessed of that subtle magnetism that sends little thrills 
creeping up and down your spine. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes says that hardly any one perfectly 
understands a poem but the poet himself. ‘One naturally 
loves his own poem as no one else can. It fits the mental 
mold in which it was cast, and it will not exactly fit any 
other. For this reason I had rather listen to a poet reading 
his own verses than hear the best elocutionist that ever 
spouted recite them. “He may not have a good voice or 
enunciation, but he puts his heart and his interpenetrative 
intelligence into every line, word and syllable.” 


In response to the question why concerts are so costly 
that one must pay at least $1 for even a passable seat, a 
manager gives the following figures, based on hiring Chick- 
ering Hall, New York, which has a seating capacity of 
J,20U; 


Rent of hall and attaches. ..........--+.... Beers aceeres SLOG: 
Printing tickets, programs and hangers..........ee..-. 19. 
Newspaper advertising, lowest calculation............. 100. 
PBVENt... oe's «in stecaepeeein Ghenc rote Héneamoracsades wiaine) ra els 
POtBL .ccicis sneer RTA «5 maya =< e)'6 wale caleiels Hotei dee sey as $452. 


Suppose that every seat was sold, and the price was 50 
cents; the gross receipts would be $600, leaving a profit of 
$148 to the manager. But it is simply impossible to sell 
every seat at any concert; therefore the price of admission 
must be placed sufficiently high to secure the manager 
from actual loss. 


David Everett, the author of ‘‘ You’d scarce expect one of 
my age,” was visiting his fiancée when he wrote the verses. 
A school exhibition was approaching, and he was asked to 
write something for the parson’s little boy to speak. He 
did so, little suspecting that the lines were destined to 
make him immortal. He wasa lawyer by profession, and 
died in early middle life. 

A musical exchange says that the best way to regulate the 
voice is with a piano, trying to harmonize it with the lower 
notes. Success may not promise at first, but perseverance 
will accomplish much. It is not necessary to have musical 
talent or knowledge. Exercise of this sort for half an hour 
daily can scarcely fail to produce very desirable results, 
especially when accompanied by the proper pitch in speak- 
ing. One willhelp the other, and the two combined will 
prove the best practical vocal education that can be de- 
vised. 

A strange accident was the result of Manager J. M. Hill’s 
greeting of Allen O. Meyers, of Cincinnati. Hill stepped 
behind Meyersand playfully threw his arm about his friend’s 
neck, giving him the ‘strangle hold.”” Meyers made no 
resistance, and nothing wrong was noticed until shortly 
after, when Meyers was seized with a hemorrhage. The 
physician says that in bending him back, Hill had torn the 
larynx, injured the bronchial tubes in the lower part of the 
lungs, and broken a small blood-vessel in the neck, He 
said that if Meyers had resisted Hill when he pulled him 
back that the muscles would have taken the strain from the 
larynx, and he would not have been injured. 


Now when the value of music-instruction in the public 
schools isso generally acknowledged, and when the study 
has been actually introduced in nearly all the larger cities 
and towns, itseems almost incredible that the following 
incident should have occurred in a town almost within 
hailing distance of Boston. A motion was made to employ 
a teacher of music for two days in the week, when a promi- 
nent citizen arose and asked: ‘‘ When our boys go to Bos- 
ton and apply for a position in a store, will they be asked, 
*Can you sing?’” The question killed the motion. 


Two deaf-mutes were married in Indiana in April, all the 
questions of the ceremony being asked by the aid of a type- 
writer. 

Dr. Wm. A. Mowry considers the province of music in 
education asimportant. Hesaysthata knowledge of music 
is essential to a thorough, broad education; and that while 
man requires logic and mathematics, the imaginative, 
esthetic and artistic sides of his nature must also be culti- 
vated. A logician ora mathematician, who is only that, is 
as liable to be a disagreeable companion as is sometimes a 
mere musician. Music should not be condemned because 
itis sometimes used wrongfully any more than should the 
gift of speech. 
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The Boston Beacon is responsible for the following: 
“Mrs. Scott-Siddons, who never acted well, and had little 
beside voice, beauty and wardrobe to commend her asa 
reader, is reported as purposizfg to try the stage again, after 
some 25 or 30 years off the platform.” 


Miss Emma Garrett has resigned her position as principal 
of the Pa. Oral School for the Deaf, to take effect June 20, im 
order to devote her time to establishing a home for the 
training of speech in deaf children before they are of school 
age. She will continue her normal training school for 
teachers of the deaf, and will havea summer school to 
accommodate those desiring her training. The ground 
taken by her is that for the complete success of lip-reading 
it is necessary that deaf children should be trained to 
speech from the age when hearing children learn to talk. 


A Cincinnati manager has issued the following circular, 
which he sends to all correspondents: ‘‘ With no personal 
refiection, I respectfully request you to inform each and 
every member in your company, if there is anything in 
their act, part, or song which willin the slightest manner 
offend the audience by word, action, or gesture, please have 
it omitted. Words such as God, devil, damn, or Lord, will, 
under no circumstances, be permitted. Conundrums, jokes, 
or riddles having a double meaning, in fact, anything bor- 
dering on vulgarity, must be omitted under a penalty of $20 
fine for each and every offense, said fines being deducted 
from your share or certainty. If you have any doubts as to 
anything of the kind which appears in your play, refer them 
to the management, who will decide. This rule will be 
strictly enforced.” 


Milagro Gorjé, a 10 year old Spaniard girl, has made her 
debut on the operatic stage in Madrid, She singsall prima 
donna parts, and charms her auditors with the strength and 
purity of her voice. 
ently the result of a thorough course of musical study, and 
her mastery of the difficulties of shading is accomplished 
with such ease that her throat and chest do not give the 
slightest indication of exertion when she sings. She is, 
moreover, a fine emotional actress, and is said to remind 
one of Patti. Her personal appearance, however, is thin, 
white and sickly, and the critics advise her to retire and 
develop herself physically. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox says of Col. Ingersoll’s conversation: 
“Tt is a noble poem. His speech is a string of glittering 
pearls. Language is his most ready and obedient servant. 
Words rush to obey his slightest command, and vie with one 
another to render him eloquent. Similes and comparisons, 
epigrams and metaphors worthy of Shakespeare enrich his 
common conyersation. He sends up his magnificent con- 
versational fireworks, not caring where the sparks fall.” 


The Kindergarten says of motion songs: ‘‘ There iscaution 
to be urged against too much gesticulation always accom- 
panying the recitation of poetry. Sign-language is of a 
grade below word-language; should we not, therefore, train 
the children to feel the descriptive power of the words 
alone? To this end, let the poem be recited without 
motions sometimes, eyen though they may have been 
necessary to make it comprehensible and vivid to the chil- 
dren while learning it.”’ 


The teaching of music should be compulsory in all 
schools, according to Mr. O. E. McFadon, though it is folly 
to compel children to sing. He considers singing properly 
taught as a much better mental discipline than instrumen- 
tal music, and believes that the teaching fraternity is a bet- 
ter medium through which to make the masses musical 
than is the musical profession. 


Offenbach wasin the habit of spending his holidays at 
Ems, where he met Meyerbeer. He was the only person 
with whom the composer of ‘La Prophete ’’ condescended 
to speak, so the story goes, for in order to keep away the 
erowds who wanted to talk with him during his walks 
Meyerbeer placed a respirator on his mouth and pretend- 
ed that his voice was gone. 


“‘The Messiah”’ was given in Dedham, Mass., March 25, 
by the pupils of the High School, assisted by four prominent 
soloists. The choruses were sung with certainty, vigor and 
understanding. When one considers the amount of work 
and skili necessary to produce this oratorio even passably, 
its really artistic rendition by the High School students is a 
musical event of greater importance than a Patti concert or 
a Wagner opera. Yetit has received very scant notice. 


The average man although inclined to talk shop, is usu- 
ally averse to seeking recreation in his daily labor. The 
merchant, for instance, does not make a practice of selling 
goods when his work is done asa form of amusement. But 
actors seem different from ordinary people in this respect. 
They assemble at their club after the theatres have closed, 
and after refreshments will sing and recite for hours, re- 
peating the same songs and speeches with which they 
amuse an audience. Under these circumstances actors are 
very appreciative listeners, and if the public would enthuse 
as readily as they do, every actor would be well satisfied. 


When asked why they were so lenient in their criticismsa . 


prominent actor replied: ‘* Well, to tell the truth we are in 
some respects apretty vain lot. We like to show off before 
each other, and in order to be sure of appreciative applause 
when our turn comes, we applaud everybody else.” 


Mr. Bernard Boeckelman has undertaken to bring out an 
edition of Bach’s fugues in colors. His idea is to aid the 
intelligence of the player by individualizing each theme by 
printing it in a special color. 
subject is printed in red, and whenever it recurs it appears 
in red. The counter subject is printed in blue wherever 
introduced. The plan is commended by European and 
American musicians. 


R. L. Garner, a scientific man of Virginia, has spent much 
time studying monkey talk. He says that monkeys have a 
language that is limited to 8 or 9 cardinal sounds or root 
words They have no consonants except the vanishing w, 
and the only vowels they use are w and e, uw being pro- 
nounced like oo in boot. He has been trying to talk to the 
monkeys at Lincoln Park, Chicago, but they do not seem 
desirous of being sociable. 


Her vocalization is said to be appar- 


- world during the last few years. 


For instance, the original: 


An effort is being made to devise a system of writing 
music on short-hand principles; but it is believed that it 
wili be impossible to follow the fastest players on the piano- 
forte. 


Marianna Barbieri-Nini, was one of the finest interpreters 
of Verdi’s earlier works. She had an exquisite and highly 
cultivated soprano voice, but was very homely, and when- 
ever she appeared for the first time before an audience she 
stipulated with the manager that she should appear in 
«‘Lucrezia Borgia,” because Lucrezia first enters in a mask, 
and theprima donna knew that when once her yoice had 
been heard, her lack of beauty would not be noticed. 


Gen. Horace Porter says of Gen. Sherman that, after hear- 
ing him frequently during 6 years, he has no hesitation in 
ranking him second to no one as an after-dinner speaker. 
He had the art of beginning with some epigrammatic sen- 
tence or humorous allusion that at once secured attention. 
**As eloquence is only another name for earnestness, his 
serious utterances had all the power of the finest oratory. 
He leaned forward, gesticulated forcibly with his long right 
arm, looked his hearers fullin the eyes, and seemed to be 
speaking into the particular ears of each individual before 
him. He also possessed the rare faculty of being a good 
listener. His lips would often move in unison with another 
speaker’s, as if marking time to the music of his words. 


The Vocalion Organ is the result of experiments in devel- 
oping the music-giving qaalities of the reed, and the simul- 
taneous use of reed and string, by J. B. Hamilton. Hisidea 
was to invent an instrument that should suggest the vocal 
quality, rather than one that should copy the human voice. 
The yocalion is successful enough to show that his efforts 
have not been misdirected. 


The Paris Conservatoire has adopted the plan of training 
the ear of piano students by dictation exercises, thus over- 
coming the tendency to use the fingers without exercising 
musical thought. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


VOCAL REINFORCEMENT. 
Myer. Price, $1.50. 


By his lecture-recitals, his essays read before musical 
associations, and his contributions to WERNER’s VoIcE Maa- 
AZINE, Mr. Myer has been a conspicuous figurein the vocal 
The present book is an 
enlargement of views he has already expressed in various 
ways. The principal theory that distinguishes his views 
from the views of many other teachers is based upon the 
part that the false vocal cords play in artistic vocalization. 
In this he follows in the footsteps of Mr. Charles Lunn, of 
England, and he seems sure of his position, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that nearly every throat-specialist of note in 
the world is againsthim. Sir Morell Mackenzie, who doubt- 
less is the greatest living throat-physiologist, says: ‘‘Al- 
though it is highly probable that in the closure of the 
larynx which takes place in the act of swallowing, the ven- 
tricular bands are brought close together, I have never 
seen any such approximation or slight separation during 
singing or in ordinary phonation. Indeed, I may add that 
in the few cases in which I have seen the ventricular bands 
become approximated, laryngeal sound has always imme- 
diately ceased.” When it is considered that Sir Morell has 
examined the throats of nearly all the world’s great singers, 
his testimony should have great weight. 

Eyen though the Lunn-Myer false-vocal-cord theory be 
correct, itis hard to see howit can be of any practical bene- 
fit in the cultivating of the voice, if we are to be governed 
by Mr. Myer’s oft-repeated rule, namely, that there must 
be no direct local effort made above the chest. Suppose 
that the false vocal cords do not act rightly, nothing can be 
done to them except to see toit that the parts below the 
throat are in normal activity. 

It is also difficult to understand why there cannot be and 
why there should not be a consciousness of the activity of 
the articulating organs as well as of the activity of the 
diaphragm and of the pectoral muscles. Will any amount 
of attention given to the chest correct any fault of articula- 
tion? Is it any more inadvisable to seek to govern the 
activity of tongue, soft-palate, lips, and jaw than it is to 
attempt to control the activity of the torso? Mr. Myer 
says it is, and again we find him opposing the views of the 
phonetists and speech-specialists. 


Right or wrong in his theory or in his conclusions, Mr. 
Myer deserves credit for taking such a bold stand and let- 
ting the public know the principles upon which he bases 
his method of cultivating the voice. He is progressive, and 
does not hesitate to own the fallacy of some of his former 
teachings. Although he warns usin the beginning of the 
book that there are repetitions, yet they are so frequent as 
to cause us to wish that they were fewer. The article on 
“Direction of Thought” is one of the best in the book. In 
this Mr. Myer lays down the rule: ‘‘In order that the 
resistance may equal the pressure, the effort must be in an 
opposite direction from that of the air-current; hence, in 
singing up or out the pupil must be taught to think back 
and down, so far as muscular effort goes.” 

As we have said repeatedly on former occasions, discuss- 
ing questions in voice-culture will be unsatisfactory and 
resultless until we shall have a fixed and accepted nomen- 
clature and terminology. We find ourselves hampered at 
the start in attempting to review this book mainly because 
our use and meaning of terms may not accord either with 
Mr. Myer’s or with our readers’ use and meaning of the 
same terms. We should like to ask Mr. Myer if no at- 
tention should be given to the postures of the head, and 
also if the hyoid-bone and the dorsal muscles are not im- 
portant factors in vocalization and respiration. No refer- 
ence is made to them in his book. 

Upon the whole, the book is an essay in the right direc- 
tion. It will stimulate thought, and is a work that every 
person who desires to keep abreast of the times in the vocal 
world must read, 


By Epmunp J. 


HYGIENE OF. THE VOCAL ORGANS. By Sir 
MoRELL MACKENZIE. .7th ed., price, $1.25. 
Edgar S. Werner, publisher, 28 West 23d St., 
New York. 


The new edition of this practical handbook for singers 
and speakers has been thoroughly revised and enlarged, 
and valuable tables have been added showing the shape of 
the glottis and the condition of the vocal cords during sing- 
ing. In the preparation of these tables nearly 400 throats 
had to be examined. The author is at the head of throat- 
physicians and has examined the throats of nearly all of 
the world’s great singers; hence, his conclusions are based 
upon facts and are most valuable. Everyone interested in 
the artistic and hygienic use of the voice needs this book. 
It contains the author’s portrait, and an autograph letter 
from him, and is well printed and bound. 


WERNER’S READINGS AND RECITATIONS. 
Paper binding, 35 cents; cloth binding, 60 
cents. Edgar S. Werner, publisher, 28 West 
23d St., New York. 


Four numbers of this series have beenissued. The first 
number is compiled by Sara 8. Rice, who has prepared a 
book of English classics, suitable for use in schools. Her 
long experience as teacher specially qualifies her for the 
work, which she has carried out in a most satisfactory 
manner. Already this book has been accepted asa text- 
book in the leading schools of elocution, in seminaries, high 
schools, etc. Nos. 2 and4 have been compiled by Elsie M. 
Wilbor and are what might be called all-round recitation 
books—that is, books containing pieces specially suitable 
for public recital and for all occasions. No. 3 contains orig- 
inal character sketches by George Kyle and Mary Kyle Dal- 
las, and has six portraits of Mr. Kyle in various characters. 
This book may be termed the humorous one of the four 
already issued, although each of the books has humorous 
selections. In publishing this series the aim is to meet all 
wants and all tastes, so that a person buying these books 
will have the newest and best pieces. There are no repeti- 
tions. Four numbers are issued each year, furnishing ~ 
enough pieces to meet the needs of everyone. 


Exhibitions and closing exercises of schools make great 
demands upon teachers in charge of them, and it is very 
difficult to find new and good things. To meet this want 
we have published: ‘Where was Elsie, or the Saratoga 
Fairies,” a comedietta in one act and six scenes for several 
males and females; ‘‘Ceres,” amythological play in three 
acts for two males and twelve females, or all females; ‘* Gos- 
sip Pantomime,” a cute drill for small girls; ‘‘ Pandora,” a 
classical play in three actsfor four males and three females; 
or all females; ‘‘ Parasol Drill,” for any number of girls; 
“The Montezuma Cotillon,’’ for any number of couples; 
«The Humanophone,” a novel form of entertainment 
using a curtain on which is painted a music-staff, and in 
which holes are cut for notes, which are formed of faces of 
children; “Fairy Revel and Rainbow Tableau,” in which 
any number of girls may take part. All of the preceding 
are fifteencents each. We have also Tennyson’s ‘‘ The 
Princess,” dramatized and arranged specially for school 
entertainments, and “Japanese Fantastics,” with the posi- 
tions fully explained and beautifully illustrated. Thelast 
two are 25 cents each. 


We also have published an original recitation, ‘‘Charge of 


the First Minnesota at Gettysburg,” with anelaborate les- 


son-talk. This is peculiarly adapted to Grand Army occa- 
sions and Memorial Day exercises. Price, 15 cents. 


We regret that the American Musician, the brightest and 
ablest musical weekly, has suspended publication because 
of lack of funds. It held out well for several years and out- 
shone all of its rivals; but the expenditures were too large— 
it was too good a paper to last. Meteoric growth may daz- 
zle, but itis apt to be short-lived. No periodical can live 
without a permanent constituency based upon a large and 
bona fide list of subscribers. 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 


READERS AND SINGERS. 


Bi Marion Lowell School of Oratory and Dramatic Art, 
formerly held in Minneapolis, will hold its third summer 
season in Iowa City. Miss Lowell and Mrs. Pauline Par- 
tridge, who is associated with her in teaching, are compe- 
tent instructors, and form astrong attraction for any school. 
Besides their instruction, lectures will be given by special- 
ists, also frequent pupils’ recitals. Miss Lowell has enjoyed 
exceptional advantages in her study of the Delsarte system, 
and has copious notes dictated by Mackaye. In her reading 
tours she has appeared in 17 states, winning some very 
strong testimonials. Dr. Emerson says of her work: ‘ Her 
skill in cultivating voices is of the highest quality. Her 
work must be seen to be fully appreciated.” 
Kies 


* 

Arbor Day at the Western Female High School, of Balti- 
more, was observed by special éxercises arranged by Miss 
Sara Kice. One of the striking features was an original lit- 
tle play, ‘‘ Woodland Court,” presented by the pupils. 
Among the recitations were: ‘‘The Feast of Roses,” ‘‘The 
Goblin Market,” ‘‘A Tree-tis on Nature.” Appropriate 
choruses added to the pleasure of the day. 

* x 
* 

A picturesque entertainment was given at the Pittsburgh 
Club Theatre, April 28, by the pupils of Mrs. Rebecca 
Boardman. Thestage was hung with wine-colored drapery, 
against which the white Greek costumes showed to advan- 
tage. A number of Delsarte exercises were given, followed 
by poses representing the various emotions. ‘“‘The Min- 
uet” was recited by a little girl, who was assisted in the 
dance that accompanies the recitation bya little boy as 
pete oy? The evening closed with a Grecian dance and a_ 

ableau. 
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The sixth annual examination of the American College of 
Musicians will be held at the University of the City of New 
York, June 24-26. The program is: 24th, morning, Har- 
mony; afternoon, Counterpoint; 25th, morning, special 
theoretic paper in connection with the instrumental and 
yocal examinations; afternoon, Terminology; 26th, morn- 
ing, Musical Form; afternoon, History and Acoustics. The 
demonstrative examinations in the yarious departments 
will begin on the morning of the 27th, and continne until 
all candidates are examined. Intending candidates are re- 
quested to notify the secretary, Robert Bonner, 60 Williams 
St., Providence, R. I., before June 10. 

* fig 

At a musical and literary entertainment recently given in 
Philadelphia at Mercantile Hall, a descriptive poem entitled 
“Nature’s Altruist,” by Mme. El. De Louie, was recited by 
one of her pupils, and met with a cordial reception. The 
poem is based on an incident told by one of the generals in 
the Confederate Army. The young man who recited was 
particularly praised for his fine voice. One of Mme. De 
Louie’s strong points is voice-culture. 

“ghee 

Mr. Perley Dunn Aldrich, of Utica, who is one one of the 
members of the specialist voice-committee of the N. Y.S. 
M. T. A., will soon close one of the busiest seasons he has 
ever had. Some weeks he has given between 70 and 80 les- 
sons. Many of his pupils are taking prominent places in 
central New York. 

* = 

Miss Lily Runals, who was called to Wisconsin by the 
death of her father, has returned to New York and resumed 
her work. Among her recent concert engagements is one at 
Stonington, Conn , where she sang at the same church in 
whose dedicatory services she assisted in the fall. During 
the tast season she has appeared before over 100,000 people 
Her reciting and singing are both unusually good; her ren- 
dition of “Rock of Ages,” asa combination of recitation and 
song, has already been noticed in these columns as unequal- 
ed. When she first started out it was prophesied that she 
never could makea success of both singing and reciting, but 
this has long been proved untrue. She reaches easily high 
D, and she can sing regular contralto songs. Among her 
songs are ‘‘Just a Song at Twilight,” ““The Cows are in the 
Corn,” and ‘‘Swiss Echo Song.” 

ake 

The Ayres-Warren company in the ‘‘Merchant of Ven- 
ice” appeared in South Norwalk and Thomaston, Conn., 
on April 8 and 9. -The company had been carefully drilled 
and played their parts excellently. The leading roles of 
Portia and Shylock were given by Miss Eliza Warren and 
Mr. Alfred Ayres respectively. Mr. Ayres has given years 
to the study of his role, and gave it with a breadth and 
delicacy of treatment rarely equalled. The power and 
sonority of his voice were a surprise even to those that 
knew him. Miss Warren’s Portia was a triumph of diction 
and acting. The Mirror says: ‘Miss Warren made Portia 
a worthy companion tothe Shylock Her comedy scenes 
were well done, and the trial scene, as she playsit, is a very 
strong piece of acting—better than of any other Portia I 


ever saw.” 
aes 
* 


Miss Lillie Berg’s concert at Recital Hall, New York, April 
27, brought together a notable audience, and showed the 
results of her winter’s work. Among her pupils were many 
young ladies well known in society. Miss Berg sang the 
recitative and cavatina from ‘‘Linda di Chamounix,” 
Gounod’s ‘Serenade,’ lLassen’s ‘‘Voéglein wohin so 
schnell,” and the soprano part in two quartets, beautifully. 
Smart’s cantata, ‘‘King Rene’s Daughter,” was sung by her 
pupils, Miss Berg pendeews- 

* 


ok 

The fourth entertainment of the junior course of Carle- 
ton College was given May 8, when Miss Caroline Linnell, 
elocutionist, and Mr. George Fergusson, vocalist, were the 
attraction. The program opened with Raff's ‘ Riccio’s 
Last Song,” after which Miss Linnell recited the ‘‘ Kettle 
aid the Cricket.’”’ During the evening she also gave ‘ Count 
Sismond,” ‘‘The Ruggleses Dinner Party,” and a scene 
from the “ Winter’s Tale,” by request. Her readings were 
- eleyer and thoroughly appreciated by the audience. The 
other vocal numbers were: Hatton’s ‘‘Bid Me to Live.” 
Bizet’s ‘‘Torreador’s Song,” Franz’s ‘‘Marie” and ‘‘ Gute 
Nacht,’’ Harriss’s ‘‘The ge 

* 


* 

Miss Ella Levy, of New York, gave a reading at her home 
April 14 which proved very entertaining. Among the fea- 
tures were recitations by little Edith Widmer and Master 
Irying Pinover, also piano and geet solos. 

* 


A Beethoven and Jensen program was given by the Men- 
delssohn Club of Le Mars, May 4. The numbers were: 
Instrumental, Beethoven, Overture to “‘ Coriolanus,”’ ‘‘Son- 
ate, op. 12. No. 2,” ‘Sonate, op. 27, No. 2,” ‘*Sonate, op. 
24,” “Sonate, op. 2,No. 3,” ‘‘Sonate, op. 2, No. 2,” overture 
to ‘“‘Egmont;” Vocal, Beethoven’s ‘‘Knowst Thou the 
Land?” and “Ah! what Sweet Accents!” Jensen’s “Oh, 
Press Thy Cheek,” ‘Woodland Whispers.” Among the 
singers was Mrs, D, Drew. 


* 

The Delsarte matinee given by Mrs. Thompson and Miss 
Thompson on April24 was a unique and artistic entertain- 
ment. The first number, ‘‘A Delsarte Lesson to a Child,” 
showed Mrs. Thompson’s way of interesting and drilling 
little ones. She was fortunate in having fora pupil little 
Mildred Ewer, whose earnestness and brightness added not 
a little to the success of the lesson. The child was entirely 
unaware what would be required of her. Mrs, Thompson 
also gave 12 statue poses and ‘‘ The Pantomimic Meaning of 
Dances, Ancient and Modern,” illustrated by the minuet, a 
Spanish dance, dance to Athena, and Miriam’s dance at the 
Red Sea. Miss Thompson gave an elaborate series of bird- 
tones, a talk on the voice and its meaning, and aclever 
monologue. 


Messrs. John Wyeth and Brother, the well-known manu- 
facturing chemists, have prepared a most excellent com- 
pound for all who use the voice, called Compressed Voice 
Tablets. They contain cocaine, chlorate of potash and 
borax, and will prove invaluable to voice-users, especially 
in cases where -the throat is irritated and the tones are 
husky. The tablets are so small that they can be kept in 
the mouth without interfering with speech; at the same 
time they are very hard, dissolving slowly. Wecan heartily 
reconimend the Voice Tablets to our readers, haying tried 
them ourselves, The name of Wyeth is a guarantee of the 
excellence of the medicine. 


* 

The pupils of Miss Annie Golden, of Missouri, gave a re- 
cital in the Normal School chapel hall in April. Among the 
recitations were: ‘‘The Quiltin’ Bee,” ‘‘The First Snow,” 
“The Elf Child,” “‘ Popping the Question.” “ Princess Imra 
and the Goatherd,” ‘‘Laureame, the Marble Dream,” ‘‘ The 
Gypsy Flower Girl,” ‘‘Tit for Tat,” ‘‘ Little Hugo.” 

+ % 


Mr. Virgil A. Pinkley isa ery busy man. In addition to 
his regular teaching duties he has given during the winter 
30 public entertainments, consisting of character sketches, 
delineations in dialect, impersonations and original compo- 
sitions. A favorite program with him is the giving of an 
entire play from memory, impersonating the characters. He 
gives in this way “ Richelieu,” “‘ Hazel Kirke,” ‘‘ Dayid Cop- 
perfield,” ‘‘ Cricket on the Hearth.” The Washinglon Court 
House Daily in speaking of a recent presentation of ‘ Hazel 
Kirke” says: ‘The audience were amazed that one man 
should beable to so graphically impersonate 13 different 
characters, and carry all their parts through with as much 
vividness and picturesqueness as would 13 living actors.” 

* * 


Miss A. Louise White of New York, gave a readingin New- 
ark, N. J., April 20, in aid of the Girls’ Friendly Society, at 
the Y.M.C. A. Tbe program was made up of several. mis- 
cellaneous selections and a story entitled ‘‘Old-time Mem- 
ories,” illustrated by stereopticon views. Piano and violin 
music filled out the ee 
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The second annual May festival of Mansfield, O., took 
place May 19-21, under the direction of Prof W.H. Pontius. 
The soloists were Miss De Vere, soprano. Minnie Lucile 
Carrothers, soprano; Miss Clara Poole, contralto; Wm Den- 
nison, tenor; Dr. Carl Martin, bass; Arthur Beresford, bass, 
assisted by a grand chorus composed of the Ashland Haydn 
Club, Bucyrus Choral Union, Loudonville Choral Society, 
Mansfield Gounvd Club, Shelby Choral Union, Nevada Men- 
delssohn Club. The principal works presented were: Barn- 
by’s ‘‘The Lord is King,” and the oratorio ‘‘St. Paul.” 
Besides these alarge number of fine miscellaneous selec- 
tions, comprising the best numbers in the repertoires of the 
singers, were given, including the ‘‘ Bridal Chorus,” from 
Cowen’s ‘‘ Rose Maiden;”’ Handel’s “ Hallelujah Chorus;’’ 
Eaton Faning’s ‘‘Song of the Vikings;” Gounod’s ‘ By 
Babylon’s Wave;” Nevin’s ‘‘ Doris;’’ Rheinberger’s ‘‘ Weep- 
ing Willow.” Prof. Pontius has shown great ability in suc- 
cessfully managing the ele 
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Mrs. Mary L. Gaidess, of Baltimore has just concluded a 
very successful season, haying staged and produced a large 
number of original entertainments. Sheisnotonlyaclever 
writer, but she has also a peculiar talent for planning an 
evening’s enjoyment. Asaspecimen of her work the follow- 
ing program is given as presented at the Academy Concert 
Hall, April 3. Piano solo; tableaux vivants, ‘‘Dream Faces;”’ 
baritone solo, ‘‘In Days of Old;” tableaux, ‘‘ Old-Fashioned 
Love-making ;” recitation, ‘‘Jennie McNeal;” musical tab- 
leaux, ‘‘Aunt Dinah’s Quilting Party;” piano solo; tableaux, 
‘*Bachelor’s Hall;’’ character song; Fisherman Tableaux in 
two parts; song; comic tableaux, ‘““Our Musicale ;” group 
of four tableaux, ‘‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” ‘‘ The Gleaners,”’ 
“ Love at First Sight,” ‘‘Noonday Rest;” song; recitation, 
«Bird’s Eye View;” group of two tableaux, Butterflies, ‘‘La 
Baladine,” Bees, ‘‘Home, Sweet Home;” comic tableaux, 
“Unexpected Storm;” recitation, ‘‘Renyi;” piano solo, ‘‘Lust- 
piel ;” gispy tableaux vivants, “The Encampment,” ‘‘The 
Visitor,” ‘“‘The Fortune Told,” ‘‘The Wrath of the Tribe,” 
‘Under the Queen’s Protection.” 
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Miss Eugenia Williamson and her pupils gave their second 
soirée at the Pickwick Theatre May 26. Some of the special 
features were a ring drill by young ladies, and two panto- 
mimes, ‘‘Tear of Bepgstane? © and ‘“‘ Gypsy Flower Girl.” 


* 

Mr. Albert G. Thies and Miss Louise Gerard (Mrs. Thies) 
have sailed for Europe. They are under engagement to sing 
in London during the season just opened, and will certainly 
receive a warm welcome. ee 


* 

Miss Eleanor Denig has just completed a very successful 
reading-tour that extended as farsouth as Texas. Houston, 
one of the most cultured cities of the far south, was espec- 
ially enthusiastic. Her programs are well-selected and 
varied, ‘‘An Evening of Mosaics” being very pleasing. It 
includes selections from ‘‘Henry VIII.,” ‘‘ Aux Italiens,” 
with musical accompaniment, ‘‘What my Lover Said,” a 
monologue, ‘‘Haunted by a Song,” and a group of 16 statue- 
poses. She has also arranged ‘Evenings with the Poets,” an 
eutertainment well adapted foe schools and literary societies. 

* 
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Miss Mabel Stephenson gave her farewell concert of the 
season, prior to sailing for Europe, at the Garden Theatre, 
New York, May 10. She was assisted by well-known artists. 
As a bird-warbler she has Beart probably in the world. 
* 
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The third of the series of six concerts given by Mr. Ward- 
ner Williams, pianist, assisted by Mr. Alfred Williams, basso, 
was given April 21, Mr. Williams played three selections 
from Bach’s works, six of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Songs without 
Words,” and Chopin’s ‘‘ Polonaise in A,” op. 53. The vocal 
numbers were Elliott’s ‘‘ Hybrias, the Cretan,” Diehl’s ‘‘The 
Gay Hussar,” and Williams’s quartet for male voices, “ My 
Lady Sleeps.” 


Mr. E. L. Barbour and the members of his esthetic phys- 
ical culture class gave an art recital at Hollins Institute 
April 24. The first part of the program was made up of mis- 
cellaneous recitations, many of which were new andall well 
chosen. Among them were: ‘‘ Heartsease,” ‘Shadow of a 
Song,” with music, ‘‘The Minuet,” ‘‘Come Here,” ‘‘The 
Demon of the Mirror,” “Jennie,” “Aunt Melissa on Boys,” 
in costume, and ‘‘Ben-Hur's Chariot Race,’’ by request, 
recited by Mr. Barbour himself. _ The second part of the 
evening was devoted to esthetic movements from Delsarte 
and tableaux mouvants. The tableaux were from ‘‘Home, 
Sweet Home,” as given in this magazine for December, and, 
with the preceding numbers, closed a delightful entertain- 
ment. Mr. Barbour has reason to feel proud of his work. 

* Ok 
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The pupils of Mme, Frida de Gebele Ashforth gave a re- 
cital at Chickering Hall, New York, April 29. Thesinging of 
the young ladies was far above that of the average pupils’ 
concert, and was really artistic. Miss Wernig, soprano, and 
Miss Mandelick, contralto, were better than many profes- 
sionals of reputation .The program included: Grieg's 
“Solvejgs Lied;” Proch’s ‘‘Andante and Variations;” Del- 
ibes’s ‘‘L’Heure du Soir;” duet, Brahms’s ‘‘Zigeunerlieder;” 
Raff’s ‘‘ Riccio’s letzes pied 


Miss Grace D. Rider gave an evening of readings and rec- 
itations in Brooklyn April 27. She was assisted by Francis 
Fischer Powers, baritone, and Mrs. Alice Jackson, pianist. 
Miss Rider’s selections were tasteful and rendered with ar- 
tistic spirit. They were: ‘The Old Sedan Chair,” ‘To- 
morrow,” ‘‘ Katydid,” “‘ Letter from Peppermint Perkins,” 
** Pauline Pavlovna,” ‘‘ Lasca,” ‘‘ The Elf Child,” ‘‘ The Great 
Ode.” Mr. Powers sang: Reis’s ‘ f'rennung,” Godard’s ‘‘Le 
Voyageur,” Henrion’s ‘‘Alzaa,” Nevin’s ‘Slumber Song.” 
Miss Rider sails for Europe in June, returning in October. 
Her object is to attend the wiagnoe operas at Baireuth. 
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Miss Bessie George, of Michigan, gave readings under the 
auspices of the Epworth League, May 6. Her first number 
was a reading of Psalm XLVI. This was followed by “Ris- 
ing of 1776,” ‘*The Tanager,” ‘‘Wimmin’s Rights,” ‘‘Too 
Utterly Utter,” ‘‘ We’re Building Two a Day,” “The Naughty 
Little Girl.” ‘‘Sister and I,” ‘‘How Ruby Played,” “Zinga- 
rella, the Gypsy Flower Girl.” Several vocal and instru- 
mental pieces filled out a pleasant evening. With the 
money earned by her readings, Miss George intends to go to 
college. nw; 
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Miss Alce M. Gustine gave in April two matioees of select 
readings, one from Longfellow and one from Tennyson. In 
her first program was: “ Hymn to Night,” ‘‘A Psalm of Life,” 
‘The Light of Stars,” ‘‘ Wreck of the Hesperus,” ‘‘Beware,” 
‘A Rainy Day, ’ “ Paul Revere,” ‘‘Sandalphon,” ‘‘Skeleton 
in Armor,” and three bits from ‘‘ Hiawatha.” From Tenny- 
son she read ‘‘Song of the Brook.” ‘‘Lady Clare,” ‘ Bugle 
Song,” ‘Enoch Arden,” ‘ Break, Break, Break,’' ‘‘ The May 
Queen,” ‘Charge of the Light Brigade.” 

x * 
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Prof. B. F. Peters, who for 10 years has been prominent in 
Dubuque’s musical circles, will leave that city in July and 
locate in Louisville. He has done a good work in raising the 
standing of music in Dubuque, and leaves as enduring re- 
sults a surpliced choir in the Episcopal Church, and a chorus 
choir in the Methodist Church. His annual May festivals 
have been important events. WERNER’s VOICE MAGAZINE 
hopes for his increased success in his new home. 

* * 
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At a recent meeting of the alumni of one of the Newark, 
N. J., public schools, Miss Adele Weber gave two recitations, 
«*The Ruggleses Dinner Party” and ‘‘Sim’s Little Girl.” 

* x 
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Miss Mabelle Biggart has been instrumental in starting 
the Polytechnic Institute and Woman’s Athletic Club of 
Denver, intended to aid women to gain health, strength and 
beauty. In addition te the gymnasium work are classes in 
the languages, stenography, music, elocution, etc. The 
charge for instruction is merely nominal, placing it within 
the reach of everybody. Miss Biggart has also assumed 
charge of a ‘‘ Polytechnic Department” inthe Denver News- 
Letter, and will deyote the space to physical culture, science, 
literature, and kindred eee: 
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A concert was given by the People’s Church Choir of Phil- 
lips, Wis., May 7. when an excellent miscellaneous program 
was presented. Mr, E. J. Riordan was among the vocalists, 
and sang delightfully Buck’s “In Thy Dreams,” also ina trio, 
Donizetti's ‘‘ Life has no Power,” in a duet, Campana’s “I 
Live and Love Thee,” andin a quartet, Pinsuti’s “Spring 
Song.” He has a sweet tenor voice that has been carefully 
trained. Among the other numbers were: Leslie’s chorus. 
“Old Mother Hubbard ;” Robyn’s “Bliss, all Rapture Past 
Excelling;” Abt’s ‘‘Thou Wondrous Youth ;” Bishop’s chorus, 
“Tramp, Tramp.” 

* OK 
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A contest was held by the pupils of the Marshalltown 
High Schoolin April to decide who should represent the 
school in a similar contest for a gold medal to be held at 
Waterloo, April 24. Charles Speers, who declaimed ‘ Inger- 
soll’s Nomination of Blaine,” was unanimously selected for 
first honors, and did his teacher, Miss L. W. Raines, great 
credit. In speaking of his work a paper said: ‘‘We want 
more such teachers as she who drilled young Speers.”’ One 
of the prettiest features of the evening was the fan drill ar- 
ranged by Miss Raines, and given by 12 girls selected from 
the primary grade because, as she says, ‘‘I find them more 
responsive than older ones.” Other recitations were : ‘‘How 
He Saved St. Michaels,” ‘‘Death Bridge of Tay,” “The Vol- 
unteer Organist,” ‘Grant, Sherman, Sheridan,” “King Robert 
of Sicily,” ‘‘ The Home in the Government,’’ ‘‘The Ship of 
Faith.’ 

* 
* 

Cards are out announcing the marriage of Mr. John Edwin 
Potter, Jr., of the publishing house of Potter, in Philadel - 
phia, to Miss Elizabeth Herndon of Texas, on June 3. WER- 
NER’S VOICE MaGazInE congratulates the young couple. 
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Mrs. Charles Waldo Richards gave a reading in April es- 
pecially for children. Each selection was prefaced by afew 
remarks that helped the little ones to better understand the 
pieces. The afternoon was unusually pleasing even to the 
grown people. 4 

* 
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Through the efforts of Mr. A. L. Manchester, the students 
of the Martha Washington College Conservatory of Music 
enjoyed the treat of hearing Mr. W. H. Sherwood in a piano 
recital April 27. The program was comprehensive, includ- 
ing Beethoven, Schumann, Bach, Gottschalk. Wieuiawski, 
Chopin, Listz, Dupont and Sherwood. The vocal numbers 
were sung by Mrs. Alice Manchester, who was heartily re- 
called both times that she appeared. She sang Verdi's “Er- 
nani Inyolami,” Faure’s ‘The Star,” and Manchester’s 
‘Cradle Song.” 
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Miss Estella Kinney Knight gavea dramatic recital al Men- 
ominee, March 10. Among her selections may be mentioned: 
“Psalm XIX.,” ‘First Settler’s Story,” ‘‘ Katrina’s First 
Visit to New York,” ‘‘Lost and Found,” ‘‘Courtship under 
Difficulties,” “Cuddle Doon,” ‘‘Alzina Ann,” “The Last 
Hymn,” ‘‘ The Two Boptbiagks: 

* 
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Miss L. May Haughwout presented with her pupils her 
dramatization of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Princess,” at Augusta Female 
Seminary, March 20. It was very successful. the verdict 
being that it was the best entertainment ever given in the 
school. Miss Haughwout is particularly happy in arranging 
and producing entertainments, Her class is very large this 
year, and she gives certificates to two pupils who have fin- 
ished a three years’ course with her, 

* OK 
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Miss Lois A. Bangs will give a course of lecture-lessons in 
symmetrical development and gymnastics founded on Del- 
sarte principles at the Sauveur Summer College of Lan- 
guages, to be held in Vermont. Miss Bangs has just closed 
her first year as associate principal of » school to fit young 
ladies for college, which was opened in New York by her 
and Miss Whiton last September. 

* 
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Mrs. Louise Humphrey-Smith, of California, gave a de- 
lightful Browning recital in May. Her program included 
the prelude to ‘‘Pippa Passes,” ‘‘Wanting is—What?” «My 
Star,” ‘Evelyn Hope,” ‘“ Herve Riel,” ‘‘Saul,” and two of 
Mrs. Browning’s poems, ‘‘ Motherand Poet” and ‘‘Romance 
of the Swan’s Nest.’’ In her introductory remarks, Mrs. 
Humphrey-Smith referred to Browning as being as great in 
his love asinhis art. Her recital was warmly applauded. 
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Several prominent music-teachers of Philadelphia have 
organized ‘‘The Philadelphia Music Teachers’ Association.” 
A constitution has been adopted and a board of officers 
elected: Wm. Wolsieffer, president; Wm. Godfrey, sec- 
treas.; Miss Virginia Peck, Mr. Emil Gastel and Dr. Hugh 
A. Clarke, program committee. The object is to promote 
sociability and friendship among members of the music 
profession, and to discuss ways whereby the art may be 
elevated. The annual fee een cents. 
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The 18th annual graduating exercises of the class of ’91 
of the Boston School of Oratory were held at Union Hall, 
May 12. The program was elaborate, comprising 12 recita- 
tions and a series of 16 tableaux mouvants and poses plasti- 
ques. Among the poses were given those of Hebe, Minerva, 
Sappho, an Amazon, Dance of the Muses, The Hours, Mer- 
cury, Younger Agrippa, Cymbal Player, Kronos and Rhea, 
frieze scene from the Battle of the Amazons, Night and the 
Fates, Bacchus and Bacchantes, Niobe Group, Death of 
Virginia, Cowering Venus, Toilet of the Bride, etc. Of the 
recitations special mention should be made of ‘* Virginia of 
Virginia,” ‘“‘The Marble Dream,” scene from ‘‘ Rip Van 
Winkle,” scene from ‘‘Dombey and Son,” scene from 
“«Love’s Labor Lost,” scene from ‘“‘ Peg Woffington,” ‘‘ Two 
Thanksgiving Dances,” scene from ‘‘Bleak House.’’ There 
’ were 20 graduates and 3 post-graduates, a fine showing for 

the school. 
x * 
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Miss Ellen Henderson,in charge of the department of 
elocution in the Asheville Female College, bas brought that 
department to a standard which it has never before attained. 
At a recent entertainment some of the selections given by 
her pupils were: ‘‘The Mother’s Easter Scarf,” ‘‘ Molly,” 
“Laureame, the Marble Dream.” Miss Henderson gave the 
“Story of Some Bells,” with musical accompaniment, artis- 
tically. 

y * mie 

Dr.and Mrs. N.S. Roberts gave a musicale at their res- 
idence in New York, May 19. The parlors were beautifully 
decorated with flowers and plants. Musical compositions 
were rendered by Miss Davis and Miss Hoyt. Vocal selec- 
tions were given by Miss Ray Davis, Miss Tyler, Miss Hart, 
Mrs. C. J. Roberts and Dr. Roberts. Miss Alice Roberts re- 
cited ‘‘Laureame,” ‘‘Legend of the Organ Builder” and 
“Country Sleighing,” with musical accompaniment, as en- 
core. Herreciting was artistic, and drew from the audience 
many expressions of approval. Among the songs were: 
Duet, De Maizo’s ‘‘O Salutaris;” Neidlinger’s ‘‘ Serenade; ” 
Bohm’s ‘‘Entreaty;’ Denza’s ‘‘Come to Me;” Delibes’s 
“The Cadiz Maids;” Hauser’s ‘Not for Gold;” Goring- 
Thomas’s “A Summer pushes 
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A vocal recital was given by one of the pupils of the music 
department of Drew Ladies’ Seminary, Mr. Lyman F. Brown 
director, April 6; and on May 25a piano recital. The selec- 
tions were sung entirely without notes, andincluded Haydn’s 
“With Verdure Clad,” Meyer-Helmund’s ‘‘ Maiden’s 
Song,” Arditi’s ‘‘ The Daisy,” Bellini’s ‘‘Ah non giunge,” 
Faure’s “Sancta Maria,” Faning’s ‘I've Something Sweet to 
Tell You,” Bizet’s ‘‘Habanera,’’? Mercadante’s “Soave im- 
magine,’’ Massenet’s ‘‘A Nightin Spain.” The piano recital 
included Beethoven’s ‘‘Sonate, op. 53,”’ Raff’s ‘‘ La Fileuse,”’ 
Gregh’s ‘Les Phalenes,” Tschaikowsky’s ‘Chanson Trieste,” 
Liszt’s ‘‘Canzone Napolitana,” Chopin’s ‘‘Ballade, op. 47.” 
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Mr. Louis Arthur Russell sailed for Europe May 20, to 
spend his vacation. While abroad he will make arrange- 
ments for the publishing ote new book by him. 

* 
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Mrs. Sara Lord Bailey and her pupils gave a dramatic and 
musical recital May 18. There wasa large attendance, and 
the event was noteworthy. The recitations were: ‘‘Lead- 
ville Jim,” ‘‘Hero of the Tower,” ‘‘ Money Musk,” ‘The 
Kitchen Clock,” ‘‘The Broomstick Train,” ‘Van Bibber’s 
Rock,” ‘The Innocent Drummer,” ‘‘How Burlington was 
Saved,” ‘‘The Whistling Regiment,” ‘‘How Ladies Fish.” 
One of the pretty features was a drill and pantomime by 18 
little girls, dressed in white, with pink roses on the left shoul- 
der of each one. The pantomime was arranged by Mrs. 
Bailey and Prof. R. I. Fulton. : 
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An entertainment was given before a large and appreci- 
ative audience at the Philadelphia School of Elocution, May 
1. Ascene from ‘Julius Cesar” was given by a class of 
boys from 12 to 16 yearsofage. Uthernumbers were: ‘The 
Seven Ages of Man,” ‘‘Tom,” “Molly,” ‘‘The Inventor's 
Wife,” “ Drifting,” “‘The Brides of Enderby.”,,Miss Orum, 
the principal of the school, gave scenes from ‘‘ Macbeth,” 
occupying 50 minutes, much to the delight of pupils and 
friends. 
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The Pittsburgh May Musical Festival, directed by Anton 
Seidl, was held May 12-16. At the opening grand evening 
concert a Festival March, composed for the inauguration of 
the festival, by Mr. Ad. M. Foerster, wasplayed. Mr. Foers- 
ter ranks high among our composers, and this tribute to his 
ability is a graceful recognition of its worth. The concerts 
were of a high order of merit. x 
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Mr R. E. Mayne gave an elocutionary and dramatic ex- 
hibition at Chickering Hall, May 20. Anumber of his pupils 
were introduced to the public in pleasing recitations and 
declamations. Among the recitations were: ‘‘Aux Italiens,”’ 
“« Ave Maria,” ‘‘ A Woman’s Trust,” “ Aunt Melissy,” ‘‘ The 
Chariot Race.’ The Pyramus and Thisbe scene from ‘‘Mid- 
summer Night's Dream” was given by 11 boys, appropriately 
costumed, who entered into the spirit of the farce with rel- 
ish. A comedietta ‘‘A Game of Chess,” was well received. 
Perhaps the most striking feature of the evening was the 
giving in pantomime of Proctor’s ‘‘The Storm,” by a class 
of young ladies in Greek dresses. The poem was read be- 
hind the scenes by Mr. Mayne, and the pupils pantomimed 
it cleverly. Mr. Mayne himself recited ‘‘ Death of D’Assas,”’ 
and was encored. 
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Miss Edith Walker, of New York State, who is studying 
music in Dresden, though she has been there less than a 
year. receives great encouragement. On Feb. 20 she was 
chosen as one of two vocalists to sing at the first public con- 
cert given by the Conservatory. She sang ‘‘Ah rendimi 
quel core,” and made the hit of the evening. She was also 
selected to sing at the farewell concert given by Mr. Whitney 
Coombs, April 6. Her companions at the concert are among 
the leading German musicians. Her friends in this country 
will be glad to hear of her peat 
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The closing meeting of the Fortnightly Shakespeare Club, 
Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl president, was held May 15. The 
principal paper of the evening was read by Mrs. Lozier, 
president of Sorosis. Mr. Appleton Morgan gave a brief 
history of Shakespeare Clubs in New York. Recitations 
were given by Mrs, Rayenhill, Miss Saidee Milne, Mrs. Emma 
Dunning Banks, Mr. Throckmorton, and others. The club 
dinner will be held in June. 
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Miss Margaret Virginia Jenkins gave a recital from Eng- 
lish classics on April 28. Her selections were: ‘‘ Youth and 
Art,” ‘*Rosabelle,” ‘‘ Legend Beautiful,” a scene from “Mer- 
chant of Venice,” ‘‘ Elizabeth Leicester,” scenes from ‘‘The 
Honeymoon,” scenes from the ‘‘School for Scandal.” She 
was assisted by singing. On May 12 she lectured on expres- 
sion before the Columbia Club, and received from them a 
highly complimentary letter one a souvenir. 
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Mme. Florence d’Arona has just finished a very busy and 
successful season of teachingand singing. She sails on June 
4 for a concert tour through Sweden and Denmark, return- 
ing to her work in New York in October. 
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The eighth annual contest ne rhetoric and oratory for the 
chancellor’s prizes by the students of Washington Univer- 
sity, was held at Memorial Hall, April 24. There were 14 
recitations and declamations, among which were; ‘‘ Idols,” 
“Education for Enjoyment,” ‘‘The Chariot Race,” ‘‘Mary’s 
Night Ride,” ‘‘The Siege of Yorktown,” ‘‘Jack Hall’s boat 
Race,” ‘' Limits of Patriotism.” ‘‘ America’s Century of Dis- 
honor,” ‘*om’s Come Home.” The first declamation prize 
was awarded to the speaker of '‘The Siege of Yorktown” 
and the second prize to the speakerof ‘ America’s Century 
of Dishonor.” ‘The first recitation prize was awarded to the 
reciter of ‘‘Mary’s Night Ride,” and the second to the re- 
citer of ‘‘Tom’s Come Home.”’ A large and enthusiastic 
audience was present, and the whole eyening reflected 
very great credit on the efforts of Mr. E. P, Perry, the in- 
structor of elocution in the University. 
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«* An Evening with Shakespeare” was recently given by the 
vocal and elocution pupils of Alma College. The program 
was entirely made up of songs and recitations from the 
works of the dramatist, and was very effective. Among the 
recitations were a scene from ‘“ Midsummer Night's Dream,” 
Tent scene between Cassius and Brutus, Quarrel scene from 
“ Julius Cxsar,” scene from “ Romeoand Juliet,” scene from 
“Merchant of Venice,” The songs were: Sullivan’s “ Or- 
pheus and His Lute,” Stevens’s “As it Fell upon a Day,” 
Bishop’s ‘“‘Should He Upbraid,” ‘I Know a Bank,” Arne’s 
‘Where the Bee Sucks,” Haydn’s ‘‘She Never Told Her 
Love.’ The success of the evening was largely due to the 
efforts of Mrs. J. A. Kains, teacher of vocal music in the 
college. 


June, 1891. 


Miss Josephine Rand is lecturing this winter on ‘ Expres- 
sion in Reading.” The lecture is highly spoken of, both for 
the instruction it gives and for the illustrations from various 
authors as presented by Miss Rand. She is, as many of our 
readers know, a musician by profession, and her cleyer ar- 
ticles in this magazine on voice-culture, music in the public 
schools, and kindred topics, have been a help to many, 
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The San Francisco School of Oratory gave an entertainment 
March 28 that was unique. After a Delsarte drill, “ Gates 
Ajar” was read by a young lady in the costume of an angel. 
Aseries of free gymnastics in Japanese costume, called 
“Four little maids in school,” was-given by four children, 
followed by a fencing exhibition, the Highland Fling, and 
several readings. The evening closed with statue-poses by 
the Iris Club which is composed of 15 young ladies who have 
been drilled together for 9 months, 
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Miss Ellen Decker Hall, of Minnesota, had a benefit en- 
tertainment April 29, when she recited ‘“‘Gineyra,” ‘‘The 
Jiners,” ‘‘ Aunt Melissa on Boys,” ‘A Woman’s Vengeance,” 
“ Sleep-Walking Scene,” ‘How Ruby Played,” and gave an 
original Delsarte pantomime. Miss Hallis a favorite wher- 
ever she appears. 
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The junior entertainment of the West Des Moines High 
School, under the direction of Miss R. Anna Morris attracted 
a large audience. ‘‘A Revel in Class Colors” presented 10 
young ladies in pink and white, the class colors, who gave a 
very pretty sash drill. After music, ‘‘ Pandora,” a mytho- 
logical play, was given with artistic skill and spirit. It is a 
play particularly appropriate for schools, and the pupils gave 
it with genuineinterest. Among the large number of good 
things, mention should be made of 9 tableaux illustrating 
popular songs, “See Saw,” ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” ‘“ Angels 
Ever Bright and Fair,” ‘‘Beautiful Bells,” ‘*Three Little 
Maids from School,” “Last Rose of Summer,” “ Mary had 
a Little Lamb,” ‘‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” ‘‘ How canI Leave ~ 
Thee.” 4 

* Ox 
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The pupils of Mr. C. H. Brittan, of Chicago, gave a concert 
at New Kimball Hall, May 11. Mr. Brittan’s work is too well 
known to need more than mention. His program included, 
Dolby’s ‘‘He Thinks I do not Love Him,” Ilsley’s “‘ Down on 
the Sands,”’ Trotere’s ‘‘Changeless,” Alieneff’s ‘‘ Russian 
Nightingale,” May’s “A Leaf from the Spray,” and arias 
from ‘‘Semiramide,” ‘‘ Faust,” ‘‘Ernani,” ‘‘Marriage of 
Figaro.” 

wks 

Mrs. F. D., Wallaker, of Colorodo, gave an elocutionary 
entertainment April 27 which delighted a large audience. 
Mrs. Wallaker herself recited ‘‘ Mary’s Night Ride,” “ Vir- 
ginia,” ‘Henry V.’s Wooing,” ‘The Catacombs.” Two 
scenes from the ‘‘School for Scandal” were very enjoyable. 
The vocal numbers were: ‘‘Nearer My God to Thee,” with 
variations, “Troika Russian Driver’s Song,” and ‘“Thinking.” 

* * 
2 

‘An Evening with Mother Goose” and ‘‘An Emotional 
Story in Statuesque Attitudes’’ made a delightful evening 
at the Park Ave. M. E. Church, New York, May 5. Tableaux 
with singing made the ever-pleasing rhymes almost new. 
The little children as ‘‘Mistress Mary,” ‘Georgie Porgie,” 
““Bo-Peep,” ‘Boy Blue,” ‘‘Jack Horner,” “Jack and Jill,” 
«Old Woman in aShoe.” ‘‘Tommy Tucker,” ‘‘Miss Muffett,” 
“Marriage of Jenny Wren and Cock Robin,” “Death and 
Burial of Cock Robin,” “This Little Pig went to Market,” 
were charming. The Statuesque Attitudes were under the 
direction of Miss Stella King. who had drilled 16 young 
ladies to portray the principal emotions. They afterward 
gave in concert the ‘‘ Bugle Song.” The young ladies had 
received but six lessons, but their work was very creditable. 
Miss King is to be congratulated upon her success. 


OBITUARY. 
EE 
JOSEPH PROUDMAN. 


The sudden death on April 21 of this well-known English 
musician takes from the tonic sol-fa ranks one of its warm- 
est supporters. He was specially gifted as a conductor of 
choruses. He tooka choir of 70 voices to Paris in 1867 and 
wou a prize for the excellence of his work, being afterward 
commanded to appear with his singers before the emperor 
and empress. Heconducted achoirat the Crystal Palace 
for 25 years, and was to have taken special partin the forth- 
coming tonic sol-fa jubilee at that place. In addition to 
this work he had numerous classes elsewhere. His last 
public work was the conducting of his “Association ” choir, 
April 17. He died of pneumonia, aged 57 years. 


=<) 


FOR SINGERS. 


“‘ Vocal Reinforcement,” a practical study of all the forces 
with which Nature has endowed man for the production, 
development and control of artistic tone, by Edmund J. Myer. 
Apractical study of the reinforcement of The Motive Power, 
of The Resisting Force, of correct thought, of tone color, of 
pronunciation, of will power, of the emotions, expression, 
etc. In this work is given for the first time in any book the 
neglected, but more important side of the great question of 
breath control; the theory and practical application of re- 
sistance, the controlling force in the singing voice, ‘‘the 
missing link,” in most systems of study. This work is a 
step in advance of the author’s preceding works; the com— 
pletion, as it were, of the system of study as set forth in 
them. Send for prospectus. Address the author, 36 E. 23d 
Street, New York. . 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Or tue Men anp WoMEN WHO HAVE THE MANAGEMENT OF THE NEW 
York Strate Music Teacuers’ AssociaTION FOR 1891. 


PRESIDENT. 

MITH N. PENFIELD, A. M., Mus. Doc., was born in Ohio, 
received his earlier musical education in New York, de- 
voted six years to college life, receiving the degrees" of A. B. 
and A. M., and then continued his musical study at Leipsic and 
Paris. Among his teachers may be mentioned Moscheles, 
Papperitz, Reinecke, Richter, Hauptmann, Delioux. He 
taught in Rochester, N. Y., Savannah, Ga., where he founded 
the Savannah Conservatory of Music and established and con- 
ducted for four years the Mozart Club, and finally settled in 
New York, where he has taken front rank among the organists, 
conductors and composers. From the University of New York 
he received the degree of Doctor of Music. He has been a 
leading member of the Music Teachers’ National Association, 
being its president in 1885, and chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee in 1887. He was chairman of the Program Committee 
of the New York State Music Teachers’ Association in 1890, 
and was elected its president at the Saratoga meeting. A sketch 
and portrait of him appeared in this magazine for March, 1887. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


J. WILLIAM SUFFERN was born at Suffern, N. Y.; began 
his musical education at the age of 10 in the district school; 
at the age of 12 was one of the altos in the church choir, num- 
bering 50 members, and became its leader when 15 years old; 
at 20 began the study of the organ. He received instruction 
from Thomas Hastings, Lowell Mason, and Wm. B. Bradbury. 
At about this time Carlo Bassini said that Mr. Suffern had the 
best knowledge of the Italian school of singing of any American 
he had met. In 1858 musical conventions were a popular 
source of musical education in this country. Mr. Suffern’s first 
convention was held at Carthage, Ill. In 1861, the first sum- 
mer school for teachers and amateurs held in the West was 
conducted by him at Indianapolis. From that time until the 
present he has held many musical conventions and has taught 
a large number of pupils in various parts of the country. This 
work, together with his books, has given him a national rep- 
utation. Among his books may be mentioned: ‘‘The Excel- 
sior” (1862), a book for classes, choirs and conventions; 
‘‘Sabbath Praise” (1866); ‘‘The Normal” (1870), which con- 
tained the system of vocal sight-reading that has become 
popular in the West and is making its way in the East; ‘‘The 


Galaxy” (1874); ‘‘The Song Tower;” ‘*The True System of 
Voice-Culture” (1872). He has in preparation ‘‘ How to Form 
the Voice and the Art of Vocalizing.” Mr. Suffern is probably 
without a superior in teaching sight-reading. He can teach 
little children to read from the staff in an exceedingly short 
time. He is unusually energetic and progressive, and makes 
friends everywhere. His reminiscences would be interesting, 
and would furnish valuable data for the musical historian of 
this country. He was elected secretary-treasurer at the Sar- 
atoga meeting. He is alsoa member of the Choral and Singing 
Societies Specialist Committee. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

A. L. BARNES, chairman of the Executive Committee, was 
born at Bloomington, Ill.; removed to Madison, N. Y., where 
he began his musical studies. At the age of 14 he settled at 
Utica where he now resides. Among his teachers are Charles 
J. Barton, Frank L. Curtis, I. V. Flagler, and Dudley Buck. 
His courses of study with these teachers were, however, short, 
most of his acquirements as a musician being largely the result 
of self-study and hard work, he being ‘‘a self-made musician.” 
He hopes to go abroad for further musical study. One of his 
compositions was played by Mr. Flagler at Chautauqua, last 
summer. Mr. Barnes is a teacher of organ, piano and harmony, 
and is organist of the Dutch Reformed church at Utica, besides 
being organist for Masonic societies. Owing to his efforts, the 
N. Y.S. M. T. A. decided to hold this year’s meeting at Utica. 


LOUIS LOMBARD, member of the Executive Committee, 
chairman of the Violin and other Stringed Instruments Spec- 
ialist Committee and member of the Committee on Legislation 
for Music in Public Schools, was born in France, in 1861; at- 
tended the Marseilles Conservatory of Music; came to this 
country in 1876, returning to Paris in 1878 to continue his studies, 
He came back to this country in 1879 and travelled as a violin 
soloist and conductor. In 1890 he founded the Utica Conserv- 
atory of Music. When it is considered that he is only five 
feet and one inch in height, and weighs but 94 pounds, his 
accomplishments and activity are all the more remarkable. 
Although a foreigner, he possesses true Yankee shrewdness, 
and seems well suited to organize and conduct musical 
enterprises. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE, member of the Executive Committee, 
and of the Orchestra Specialist Committee, was bornin Cincin- 
nati, in 1855. From his mother, who was an accomplished 
amateur vocalist, he inherited his musical nature. He was 
impelled to follow the profession of music, although his parents 
wished him to pursue a mercantile or a legal career. He 
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was taught singing in earliest childhood; at the age of 7 
received his first lessons in violin-playing, appearing in 
public as a vocalist and a violinist before his 11th year. He 
was a chorister for five years. Before he hadreached 17 years 
he had studied practically nearly every orchestral instrument, 
and played well upon several. For three years he was a teacher 
in a Pittsburgh conservatory, then took a two years’ course in 
Cincinnati in voice-culture and piano. He went abroad for 
several years, laying a foundation of broad musicianship, and 
paying special attention to Lieder and oratorio, also musical 
theory and the pianoforte ; was under the best Italian masters, 
with whom he finished his vocal training and the study of opera 
in Italian. Then he settled in New York city, where he ranks 
among the most scholarly musicians and successful teachers. 
An injured finger, which forced him to abandon his public 
career as a violinist, after playing the concertos of Beethoven 
and Mendelssohn, was not so great a misfortune after all, for 
it was the means of his studying singing and of making him a 
vocal teacher. He is one of the originators of the newly started 
Music Club of New York, and a musical director of the New 
York Conservatory, where he has been a professor since 1885. 
All things point to a brilliant career for Mr. von der Heide. 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE. 


EDMUND J. MYER, chairman of the Program Committee, 
was born near Gettysburg, Pa., in 1846. He studied with a 
view to the operatic stage, having a tenor voice, but bad teach- 
ing and bad methods turned him from the stage to the study of 
vocalization and artistic singing, to which he is devoting him- 
self. He maintains that the English language is a good vehicle 
for song, when the singer knows how to useit. Heis intensely 
American, and is a firm believer in the musical future of Amer- 
ica. He is the author of ‘‘Truths of Importance to Vocalists,” 
‘<The Voice From a Practical Standpoint,” ‘‘Vocal Reinforce- 
ment,” and various articles and essays. He is located in New 
York city. In his ballad-lecture recitals he has boldly enun- 
ciated the principles of his methods of teaching and has given 
illustrations of the practical outcome of his theories. In 1890 
he read an essay before the N. Y. S. M. T. A., at Saratoga, and 
before the M. T. N. A., at Detroit. His ambition is to formulate 
a practical system of study for the voice founded upon the 
principles set forth in his works on the voice. 


HERVE D. WILKINS, member of the Program Committee 
and chairman of the Organ Specialist Committee, began his 
career as organist at Auburn, afterward removing to Rochester, 
where he now resides and is the organist at the Brick Church. 
He studied piano under Léschorn and Theodore Kullak, organ 
under August Haupt, and singing under Prof. Kotzolt, director 
of the Royal Dom Choir of Berlin. Extensive professional 
training, added to his talents, has enabled him to take high 
rank as musician and performer both upon the organ and piano. 
His repertory includes all the standard works of the best com- 
posers, from Handel, Bach and Beethoven down to Chopin and 
Liszt. His playingis distinguished both for energy and repose, 

by great facility of execution as well as by deep expression. 
' Two of his recently published organ compositions, ‘‘Scene 
Militaire” and ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,” with variations, have at- 
tained great popularity. He has given upward of roorecitals 
in various cities, including New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Rochester. Hehas also distinguished himself 
as writer and lecturer on musical subjects at the University of 
Rochester and elsewhere. His essay at the Saratoga meeting 


was generally acknowledged to be one of the ablest and most _ 


practical of those read at that meeting. Many members of the 
Association see in him good presidential timber, and itis very 
likely he will yet be called to this office. 


FRANK L, CURTIS, member of Program Committee, and 
chairman of the Piano Specialist Committee, lives at Syracuse, 
and is an accomplished musician and fine pianist. He has not 
heeded the several requests for data for a biographical sketch, 
hence we cannot give particulars. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


PERLEY DUNN ALDRICH, vice-president for Oneida Co., andmember of 
the Voice Specialist Committee, was born at Blackstone, Mass., and began his 
musical study under the tuition of hissister. He travelleda year in Germany 
for his health, and on his return resumed his musical studies in Boston. He 
studied harmony, piano and organ, while devoting special attention to the 
art of teaching singing. For three years he was professor of singing in the 
University of Kansas, where his lectures on musical history attracted much 
attention. He then returned to Boston to teach in the Tremont School of 
Music, continuing, meanwhile, his musical studies, receiving instruction in 
counterpoint, canon and fugue-writing from Stephen A. Emery. His health 
requiring him to leave the sea coast, he settled in Utica, where he has charge 
of the vocal department of the Utica Conservatory. 


a 


FRANK C. ATWOOD, vice-president for Warren Co., is teacher of vocal 


music. His modesty prevents him from sending any data for a biographical 
sketch. 


LINN BABCOCK, vice-president for Chenango Co., was born at New Ber- 
lin, N. Y., 1838 ; studied at Cherry Valley, in 1850, with J. A. Fowler ; taught 
piano at Fort Plain Seminary, Fort Edward Seminary and Hamilton Female 
Seminary, 1853-54-55, in the latter year entering Colgate University, which 
institution conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Music in 1875. In 
1859 he went to Leipsic for musical study. After his return he began the 
piano business of which he is now the head. In 1882 he was Democratic 
candidate for Congress. Mr. F. V. Riesberg, one of his pupils, declares that 
Mr. Babcock was one of the finest Gottschalk players he ever knew before 
rheumatism crippled his (Babcock’s) hands. 


MARK C. BAKER, vice-president for Chemung Co., and member of the 
Voice Specialist Committee, was born at Sullivan, Pa., 1857. He studied 
with numerous teachers in this country and in England and Germany. He 
is teacher of voice-culture and singing in the Elmira College School of Music; 
has a fine tenor voice, and is in demand for concertengagements. He has 
composed a number of songs and part-songs; is well read and progressive, 
and is one of the Association’s leading members. He is also conductor of 
choruses, a tenor soloist and teacher of voice-culture and singing at the 
National Chautauqua at Washington, D. C., this year. ; 


JOHN HYATT BREWER, vice-president for Kings Co., was born in Brook- 
lyn, 1856. He manifested musical talent at an early age, and, possessing a 
phenomenally high soprano voice, began to appear in public concerts and in 
the boy-choirs of New York and Brooklyn as early as his 7th year. At Io 
years of age he sang in the St. John’s P. E. Church, Brooklyn, Mr. Frank 
Gilder being the organist. Two years later he was solo soprano of Zion 
Church, New York, from which position he was called to Trinity Chapel, 
New York, where he sang for one year, Dr. W. W. Walter, being the organ- 
ist. He was then re-engaged at St. John’s Church, Brooklyn, ata salary of 
$300, which was then considered very high pay. There he remained until 
he lost his voice in his 15th year. He began piano study atan early age and 
his first organ studies were with W.A. M. Diller. He subsequently studied 
under Rafael Navarro, V. W. Caulfield, S. B. Whitney and Dudley Buck. 
He has remained in Brooklyn ever since and has been organist in several 
of the leading churches, and has been the leaderand accompanist of various 
clubs and societies. He is a member of the Manuscript Club, and has 
written over,80 pieces, consisting of songs, quartets and choruses, and pieces 
for piano, organ and stringed instruments. In 1887 he spent some time in 
Europe. 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, vice-president for New York Co., was born in 
Italy, and took lessons from various teachers, among them being Sangio- 
vanni, Vannuccini, Romani, Gamberini, and Lamperti, and also went through 
the regular course at the Vienna Conservatory. She won an immediate 
success in that city, and sang at the concerts of Piatti and Rubinstein. She 
was invited to sing at many cities, and attracted the attention of the no- 
bility of various places, especially at Munich, where King Ludwig gave her 
a special invitation to singin his theatre. Subsequently, she went to London = 
where she was personally introduced to the Queen. Then she returned to 
the Continent and for several years had a splendid career, singing not only 
in Germany and Austria, but also in Spain, Italy, Russia, and Roumania, 
She came to America in 1868 and sang in ‘‘L’Africaine,’’ ‘‘ Trovatore,’’ and 
‘¢Ernani.’? She then returned to Italy, but was afterward induced to come 
to America, where she has lived ever since, first in Boston and finally in 
New York. It is difficult to give even an outline of Mme. Cappiani’s suc- 
cessful career both as operatic singer and teacher, Probably she has no 
superior as a voice-teacher in this country, her pupils occupying good 
positions both as singers and teachers, among them being for instance: Miss 
Mantell, who is travelling with Gilmore; Miss Fleming with Theodore 
Thomas; Miss Weed with the Philharmonic Club; Mrs. Gallavan in the 
Dudley Buck Choir; Miss Nicholson, who willsing at the Utica meeting of 
the N. Y. S. M. T. A.; Miss Campbell, the contralto opera singer; Miss Ber- 
tram, the prima donna of the M’Caul Opera Co.; Lillian Russell, who is the 
first comic opera singer of America, and various other concert and church 
singers. Among her pupils who have become teachers, may be mentioned: 
Miss Alice Garrigue, of New York; Miss Julia Long, of Brooklyn; Miss 
Benedict, of San Francisco; Miss Julia Ettie Crane, of Potsdam; Miss Davis, 
of San Jose ; Mrs. Scott, of Los Angeles; Mrs. Dunn, of Chicago; Mrs. Buxton, 
of Washington, etc. Mme. Cappiani is one of the vocal examiners in the 
American College of Musicians, and was the first lady to be thus honored, 
She has long been a leading member of the M, T. N. A., and has been also 
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a leading spirit of the N. Y. S. M. T. A. since its organization. Shehas two 
children, a son and a daughter, both living inItaly, the son being a famous 
electrician. She owns a ranch in the far west, anda cottage on the Maine 
coast, where she usually spends a few months each year, Her personality 
is magnetic, attracting everyone to her by her cordiality and geniality. 


GEORGE M. CHADWICK, vice-president for Yates Co., was born, 1868, 
his father, J. M. Chadwick, being at that time director of the Seneca Academy 
of Music at Ovid, N. Y. He began his musical education early in life, and 
continued it during a residence of nine years at Rochester. Subsequently 
he took piano lessons from Ernst Perabo, at the same time studying organ 
and counterpoint at the New England Conservatory, He then located at 
Penn Yan, where he remained until recently, when he removed to Geneva, 
Ontario Co. He has maintained in his teaching and playing an uncom- 
promising attitude in favor of the compositions of the great masters. 


Miss CLARA A. COVIL, vice-president for Cortland Co., began the study of 
music when nine years of age, under the tuition of Mary Smith, now Mrs. 
G. A. Hulbert, of Marathon. In 1871, she took a course of musical instruc- 
tion at the Syracuse Conservatory. After graduating, she studied with Miss 
Frances Dillaye, who then had just returned from musical studies in Ger- 
many, and with Prof. T. H. Hinton, In 1875, she settled in Cortland. In 
1880, she took a course at the New England Conservatory. She has just 
completed a three years’ musical reading course. 


Miss JULIA ETTIE CRANE, vice-president for St. Lawrence Co., and 
member of the Public School Music Specialist Committee, was born at Pots- 
dam, 1855; was graduated from the Potsdam Normal School in 1874, and taught 
from then until 1877 in the Potsdam Graded School, using in her teaching of 
music the plans for teaching thatshe had learned in the Normal School work in 
language methods. In 1877 she accepted a position in Cumberland Valley 
State Normal School, Pa., as teacher of vocal music, gymnastics and math- 
ematics. Among her subsequent teachers were Eben Tourjée, J. Harry 
Wheeler, Luther Whiting Mason, H. E. Holt, and W. H. Sherwood. She 
had charge of the public school music departmentin Mr. Sherwood’s Normal 
Music School held in 1878 and 1879. When she resigned her position in the 
Cumberland Valley Normal School in 1880, the work had grown to large size. 
In 1881 she went to London and studied with Manuel Garcia, Jenny Lind’s 
master. While abroadshesang a great dealat private parties and receptions, 
calling out the following praise from an English paper: ‘‘Miss Crane con- 
tributed two songs, displaying a beautiful vocalization and dramatic power 
which, should she ever display her gifts before a greater public, would 
surely place her in the foremost rank amongst the queens of song.’’ 
After her return from England she devoted herself to private work in voice- 
culture for two years, earning the second year over $1150, in a town of less 
than 4000 inhabitants. In 1884 she accepted the position of teacher of vocal 
music in the Potsdam State Normal School, where she still remains. In 1885 
she started the Normal Conservatory in connection with the school, with 
F. E. Hathorne at the head of the piano department, In the years that have 
followed she has made a national reputation both for herself and for the 
vocal music department of the Potsdam Normal. She nowhas two assistants 
for private voice-work; 25 pupil-teachers teaching music in the training 
school; 30 pupils observing this teaching, preparatory to work for next year. 
In a school of over 700 pupils all have opportunity for the study of vocal 
music. The graduates have studied not only music but also all the best 
systems for teaching music in schools, and have had practice in teaching 
music, many of them teaching every day for the whole year before grad- 
uation. In speaking of her remarkable success, Miss Crane says: ‘‘ Every 
year I spend my winter vacation with Mme. Luisa Cappiani, to whom I owe 
much for my success both as a singer and as a teacher.”’ 


HARRY J. FELLOWS, vice-president for Chautauqua Co., was born near 
Cambridge, Pa., 1865. He received a high school education and attended 
Allegheny College. His first systematic musical instruction was received 
at the Cambridge Conservatory, directed by E. P. Russell. After graduating 
there in 1884, he went to Boston and took lessons of Lyman W. Wheeler, 
William F. Sherwin, and J. Harry Wheeler. For the last four years he has 
been choirmaster and conductor in leading churches at Jamestown, where 
he now resides. He is conductor of the Handel and Haydn Society, which 
has 75 members. His voice is a tenor. 


ADOLF GLOSE, vice-president for Queens Co., and member of the Piano 
Specialist Committee, was born in Boston but went to Philadelphia while yet 
achild. He early developed musical talents, and availed himself of all that 
Philadelphia could offer and then settled in New York city. For three sea- 
sons he was soloist and accompanist with the Clara Louise Kellogg Concert 
Co.; was piano soloist when Cappa’s band made its tour across the continent; 
was soloist and accompanist with the Fannie Kellogg-Brignoli Concert Co., 
during one season. He is very popular at concerts, being a most excellent 
sight-reader. 


A. B. HABERER, vice-president for Montgomery Co., was born of German. 


parentage in N. Y. State, 1857. He manifested musical taste early in life, 
and at the age of 15 was placed under the tuitionof a graduate of the Leipsic 
Conservatory. In 1882 he spent a year in musical study in Germany. On 
his return he resumed his position as organist and choir-director at St, 
Mary’s Church, Amsterdam, which position he had filled between 1878 and 
1881. In 1885 he established the Amsterdam Conservatory of Music, of 
which he is the director. He takes a prominent part in the discussions at 
the Association’s meetings, and is very energetic and enthusiastic in his 
work, 


_Mrs. S. S. HUBBELL, vice-president for Washington Co., thinks that her 
life has been too uneventful to warrant the giving of any biographical facts. 


THOMAS IMPETT, vice-president for Rensselaer Co., was born in Can- 
terbury, England, 1854; was educated at the Cathedral school and was 
chorister boy there until 1867, under Dr. W. H. Longhurst, from whom he 
received instruction, also from J. A. Birch, and J. B. Lott, until 1874, when 
he played in opera, under J. R. Pew, R. A. M., singing a large repertoire 
through the English Provinces; went to London in 1876 and took position 
as solo tenor at All Saints, Margaret Street; remained two years and then 
left to sing at South Place Institute (Moncure D. Conway’s church) as first 
tenor in a double quartet. During this time he studied with Francesco 
Schria and Josef Trousselle, and sang at the concerts in the Crystal and 
Alexandria Palaces and did other oratorial and concert work both in Lon- 
don and the provinces; came to America in 1882 with the English Ideal 
Quartet, as first tenor. He located soon afterward at Syracuse, where he 
stayed two years. For the last five years he has been at Troy as director 
and tenor in the choir of the First Presbyterian Church. It is said that Mr. 
Impett receives $1000 a year more than does any other church tenor in the 
State. He has sung at many festivals and is in demand in various parts of 
the country. 


DAVID M. KELSEY, vice-president for Saratoga Co., and member of the 
Public School Music Specialist Committee, was born ‘‘on one of those grand 
old granite hills of New England so famous for producing teachers, lecturers, 
scholars and soldiers;’’ spent his early life in Conn.; was graduated from 
the Boston Normal Music School and from the New England Conservatory 
of Music. In 1888 he became director of music in the public schools of Sar- 
atoga, and at the 1890 meeting had the children illustrate his method of 
teaching. He maintains that ‘children can be taught to read music, i. e., 
sing it at sight, just as easily as they can read a book.”? Through his in- 
fluence the N. Y. S. M. T. A. held its second annual meeting at Saratoga, 
and he is a leading member not only of the State association but of the 
M. T. N. A., and of other educational organizations. _ His efforts in behalf of 
music in Saratoga have received the warmest acknowledgements of the local 
press, one paper saying that his coming there ‘‘marks the beginning of a 
new era in school music;’’ and that ‘‘he has organized and built up one of 
the best choirs in the village, as wellas giving constant instruction to various 
smaller classes among its churches andschools, finding time withal to main- 
tain a private school for vocal culture.” He has also organized a choral 
society of upward of 125 members. He has just organized the Saratoga 
County Music Teachers’ Association, this being, we believe, the first county 
organization in the State formed under the auspices of, and subordinate to, 
the N. V.S.M.T. A. He is a man of force, energy, strong convictions 
and progress. 


CHARLES W. LANDON, vice-president forColumbia Co., anda member 
of the Musical Literature and Journalism Specialist Committee, and of the 
Committee on Legislation for Music in Public Schools, was born at Lakeville, 
Conn., in 1846. He is a man of. unusual force and possesses much power 
of organization, as was so well shown by his organizing the Association of 
which he was the first president and of which he is still one of the leading 
spirits. He may be termed a self-made musician, and has worked most 
laboriously. He began his career as teacher at Plainville, Conn., where he 
was 7 years. He then went to Penn Yan, N. Y., where he stayed 6 years, 
coming, in 1883, to Claverack College, where he has since been at the head 
of the music department. A sketch and portrait of him appeared in this 
magazine for August, 1890. Mr. Landon is the Joe Cook of the music 


profession. 


FREDERIC A. LYMAN, vice-president for Onondaga Co., and chair- 
man of the Public School Music Specialist Committee, was born at Colum- 
bia, Conn., in 1863; began to study music when ten years old; moved to 
Rhode Island when 16, having previous to that time studied at Hartford, 
Conn. Then he taught school four years, during which time he continued 
his musical studies with John W. Tufts, in Boston, and Mrs. M. E. Mason, 
of Providence. About eight years ago he began to make a specialty of teach- 
ing vocal music in the publicschools. He taught two years at Woonsocket, 
R.1, was called thence to Syracuse, where he has been engaged in the 
same work ever since, giving also lessons in voice and theory. He has 
always been actively engaged in church choirs, and has composed quite 
an amount of church music, mainly for the Episcopal service. He is one 
of the first licentiates of the American College of Musicians, receiving his 
diploma as Associate in 1886. For the last five years he has been connected 
with the Lexington, Mass., Summer Normal School. 


LA FRONE MERRIMAN, vice-president for Steuben Co., was born at 
Richburg, N. Y., in 1859. His father taught singing-school and also taught 
music at Alfred University. His mother was a singer and played the organ 
in church. His own first musical study began at an early age and was con- 
tinued in Buffalo under J. Kuhn and Albert Poppenberg, in violin playing, 
and L, G. Chaffin, in organ and harmony. _In 1876 he went to Boston where 
he studied most of the time till 1885 under Julius Eichberg, Eugene Thayer 
Bernhard Listemann, J. W. Tufts, Louis Maas, and J. Harry Wheeler. While 
in Boston he was a member of the Philharmonic orchestra under Listemann, 
playing violin. He also playedin the Harvard orchestra under Zerrahn, 
and under Maas, Henschel and B. J. Lange. In 1886, he took a party of 18 
to Berlin for study. While there he studied counterpoint, fugue, musical 
form andcomposition under Phillipp Scharwenka, and violin under Heinrich 
de Ahna, having access to the rehearsals of the Joachim quartet at the 
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Hochschule. He has lived at Hornellsville since 3 years of age. Several 
of his church and orchestral compositions have been given with success, 
and a number of his pupils are eitherabroad perfecting their musical studies, 
or are holding positions as music teachers in well-known institutions. 


JOSEPH MISCHKA, vice-president for Erie Co., and chairman of the 
Choral and Singing Societies Specialist Committee, was born in Bohemia 
in 1846, and came to this country when six years of age. His family set- 
tled in Buffalo, He began to take lessons on the violin when 7 years of 
age, becoming a member of the orchestra, which in those days took the 
place of an organ inthe church, At about this time he became the princi- 
pal alto of the choir. When thirteen years old he became errand boy ina 
music store where he had opportunities for developing the musical talents 
he had inherited, When 15 years old he played an organ in a church, 
Soon afterward he became director of a musical society, in which line of 
work he has achieved so much distinction. In 1868 he became chorus 
master of Caroline Richings Opera Co., and filled this position for one year. 
He returned to Buftalo and became leader of the Liedertafel, and has 
brought this society to a most flourishing condition. For a number of 
years he has been professor at the State Normal School at Buffalo and 
organist and director of church choirs. He has borne the chief burdens of 
a number of large musical festivals and is a very busy man. Besides 
being proficient in English and German, he still retains a knowledge of the 
Bohemian, his mother-tongue. 


EDWIN MOORE, vice-president for Westchester Co., was born at Hacken- 
sack, N. J., 1837. His musical taste manifested itself at an early age, and 
his spare money was expended on fiddles and fifes. His first musical in- 
struction was received in the then popular singing-school. In 1858 he 
attended the Normal Musical Institute at North Reading, Mass., then under 
the direction of Lowell Mason, George F. Root and George J. Webb. Sub- 
sequently he studied voice with Bassini, and pursued his instrumental 
studies in New York. He is located at Yonkers, and devotes himself to the 
conducting of vocal societies and musical conventions, and to private 
teaching, and for the last twelve years has been organist and musical direc- 
tor at the Yonkers Reformed Church. He has composed considerable vocal 
music, principally anthemsand glees. He was associated with L, O. Emerson 
in the preparing of ‘*The Temperance Crusade.” He has been a member 
of the M. T. N. A., since 1885, and has the distinction of being the jirs¢ 
member of the N. Y. S. M. T. A. 


Miss MARY H. OLMSTEAD, vice-president for Greene Co., is proud of 
being an American and a New Yorker, that she has received her musical 
education in America, and that she has a fair share of success as teacher of 
the piano. 


Rev. EDWARD J. RUNK, vice-president for Putnam Co., is a native of 
New York city; was graduated from Columbia College in 1879, and from Union 
Theological Seminary in 1882, and is pastor of the Dutch Reformed Church 
at Cold Spring. He has studied voice with J. William Suffern, and has sung 
at concerts in New York andelsewhere. He has also studied piano, violin 
and harmony, and has produced several hymn tunes andsongs. Atpresent 
he is engaged on a Christmas cantata. He is a contributor to the religious 
and secular press, and is the author of poems, the longest being the centen- 
nial epic, ‘‘ Washington,’’ of over 3000 lines, soon to appear in book-form, 
dedicated to the New York Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, 
of which he is a member. 


ARTHUR H.SNYDER, vice-president for Ulster Co., was born near Kings- 
ton, N.Y., 1864. He makes a specialty of piano, organ and harmony. He 
is organist and director of the Fair Street Reformed Church choir, Kingston. 
Miss Lizzie Beebe, who is one of the soprano soloists onthe program of this 
year’s meeting of the Association, is the soprano of his choir. Mr. Snyder is 
director of the Kingston Beethoven Trio, and frequently appears in organ 
recitals and in concerts as accompanist. 


GEORGE F. SPARHAWK, vice-president for Fulton Co., was born at 
Holliston, Mass., and removed in childhood to New York state. He has a 
bass voice, and has sung in a church choir quartet for years. Since 1886 he 
has devoted himself exclusively to the profession of music. He is now 
choir-director of the First Congregational church at Gloversville. He is an 
enthusiastic advocate of music in the public schools,and has made a 
specialty of it for several years. 


NATHAN S, TAYLOR, vice-president for Orange Co., and member of the 
Piano-Tuning Specialist Committee, was born in Orange Co., 1853, settling 
at Newburgh, 1862, where he now is teacher of voice anda piano-tuner. He 
began the study of music when five years of age under I. b. Sweezly; sang 
alto in a church choir for five years. In 1872 he took a position in a church 
choir as tenor ina quartet, and has been tenor and choir-leader ever since in 
various Newburgh churches. He is president of the Monday Night Club of 
30 male voices, and is a leader of another club of 16 male voices. He has 
made a reputation for himself as a piano-tuner. 


Miss MAUDE TYMESON, vice-president for Sullivan Co.,, is 19 years old, 
and a graduate of the Claverack Conservatory. 


HOMER A. WEEKS, vice-president for Wyoming Co., was born at 
Hudson, Ohio, 1852; played the flute at ten years of age, took piano lessons 
at 12; afterward studied the violin under Keating of the London Conserva- 


tory, Ohio; has been a band and orchestra leader, and violin teacher since. 
For the last three years he has taught in the Leroy Academy, Buffalo, and 
in Wyoming Co., and has established a good reputation as teacher. 


WARDNER WILLIAMS, vice-president for Alleghany Co., is 33 years of 
age and has receivedall of his musical education in America from such teach- 
ers as W. H. Sherwood, J. C. D. Parker, Carl Zerrahn, Stephen A. Emery, 
Eugene Thayer, John O’Niel, Dudley Buck, and others. Mr, Williams was 
graduated from Alfred University in 1880, in which institution his parents, 
Dr. Thomas R. Williams and Mrs. Sarah Williams, have been leading mem- 
bers of the faculty. From them he inherited his musical bent and his an- 
alytical and scholarly nature. From 1880 to 1885 he taught music in Milton 
College (Wis.), and then became director of music in Alfred University, 
which position he stills holds, making that department one of the distinguish- 
ing features of the University. He is director of music at the summer 
school at Avon-by-the-Sea. He has had experience in conducting choruses, 


glee clubs, church choirs, both as leader and organist; also as a teacher of ” 


piano, voice and harmony. Still young, full of ambition and energy, his 
prospects are exceedingly bright. 


SPECIALIST COMMITTEES. 


EDWARD MORRIS BOWMAN, member of the Committee on Legislation 
for Music in the Public Schools, was born at Barnard, Vt., 1848; learned to 
read music at Moses Cheney’s singing-school, and at the age of ro received 
his first pianolessons from Miss EllenSparhawk. He began his professional 
life at Minneapolis. In 1866-67 he studied piano in New York with William 
Mason and organ and theory with John P. Morgan. In 1872-74 he was in 
Europe studying with Franz Bendel, August Haupt, Edouard Rhode, C. F. 
Weitzmann, and Batiste, and visiting Liszt, Wagner, Joachim, and others. 
In 1881 he again visited Europe and did work with various leading musicians, 
and also gained the degree of Associate of the Royal College of Organists. 
Mr. Bowman was president of the Music Teachers’ National Association in 
1882-3, and from the time of his first becoming a member until the present 
he has been one of its leading spirits. He is the originator and president of 
the American College of Musicians, an achievement that will give him an 
enviable and lasting monument. He is the editor of ‘* Weitzmann’s Manual 
of Musical Theory,” and the author of various essays. He is no less dis- 
tinguished as an organist and musical director. He presides over probably 
the greatest church organ in America, and the results he obtains from this 
instrument are marvelous. His Cecilian Choir, with 1oo members, is one 
of the best musical organizations. He is also one of the most genial of men. 


CARLO ALBERTO CAPPA, chairman of the Reed and Brass Bands 
Specialist Committee, was born in Italy, and came to this country about 30 
years ago. He became connected with the Seventh Regiment Band in 
1860 and has been its leader since 1881. His band has become famous, 
and has given concerts in cities in all parts of the country. His Saturday 
and Sunday concerts in the Central Park, New York, draw audiences of 
20,000 people, and form one of the sights of the metropolis. His programs 
are very popular. The repertory of a first-class band costs a small fortune, 
many of the overtures costing from $40 to $50 each. Mr. Cappa has a fine 
collection of music. 


ARTHUR A. CLAPPE, member of the Reed and Brass Bands Specialist 
Committee, was born at Cork, Ireland, 1850, and was appointed bandmaster 
to the Third Battalion, Sixtieth Rifles, at the age of 23. In 1877 he came to 
Canada as bandmaster to the Governor-General’s Foot Guards, under Lord 
Dufferin’s administration. He now is the leader of the United States 
Academy Band at West Point. Mr. Clappé is a post-graduate of the Royal 
Military College of Music, England, and is an accomplished musician. He 
has composed a number of works, and is the author of many articles that 
have appeared in various musical periodicals. 


EDWARD DICKINSON, member of the Biography and History Specialist 
Committee, was born at West Springfield, Mass., 1853. He studied music 
with local teachers at Springfield and Northampton until 1871, when he went 
to Boston and took lessons of J. C. D. Parker, F. H. Torrington and Stephen 
A, Emery. He was graduated from Amherst in 1872, receiving afterward 
the degree of M. A. He spent a year and a half upon the staffof the 
Springfield Republican, and then went again to Boston and was with Eugene 
Thayer fora year. In 1879 he settled in Elmira as organist of Thomas K. 
Beecher’s church; was appointed instructor in instrumental music in Elmira 
Female College in 1883. Since then he has spent two years in Berlin, study- 
ing piano with Karl Klindworth and hearing lectures on musical history from 
Prof. Phillip Spitta and Dr. Wilhelm Langhans. Prof. Dickinson is now 
director of the Elmira College School of Music, andis making a special study 
of musical history andcriticism. Hehas won a high reputation as a lecturer, 
having appeared at the Chautauqua Assembly and also at leading educational 
institutions. He ranks among the first lecturers and writers on musical 
topics. 


GEORGE F. GREENE, member of the Committee on Legislation for Music 
in Public Schools, was born at Schaghticoke, N. Y., and removed to Cohoes 
in childhood. He studied music with Parkhurst, Rinebach, Heinicke, and 
others. He served in the Rebellion as musician in the 22nd N.Y. Volunteers, 
from 1861 to 1865. For seven years he was organist at the First Presbyterian 
church at Cohoes, and in 1870 was engaged to teach music in the public 
schools. He afterward resigned to become superintendent of music in the 
public schools of Troy, which position he still holds. He was made secre- 
tary-treasurer of the N. Y. S. M. T. A. for 1889-90. He brought several classes 
from the Troy public schools to the Saratoga meeting, to illustrate his method 


of teaching music. The exhibition of his classes was one of the successes 


of the meeting. 
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DANIEL J. GREENLEAF, chairman of the Piano-Tuning Specialist 
Committee, was born in Orange Co., New York, 1848. To quote his own 
language: ‘‘Early in life showed decided musical tastes, which were per- 
emptorily squelched by my father, on the ground that music was no busi- 
ness for a man, that musicians as a class were very poor samples of 
business men, and, as a rule, very loose morally.” Mr. Greenleaf’s voice, 
according to him, did not change until he was over 21 years old, and then 
the change was very slight. He studied voice under Mr. A. Baylis, for two 
years, and would have become solo basso in a Brooklyn church had not his 
parents opposed such a step. Shortly after he learned piano-tuning, in 
which vocation he has been ever since and has acquired a fine reputation. 
He has sung constantly all these years in church choirs and in concerts, 
receiving much praise from the local press. In 1889 and 1890 he was a 
vice-president of the Orange Co. Musical Association. He has composed 
some songs. He is a firm advocate of a standard national pitch that shall 
be ‘‘an average of the four pitches now in use—American, English, Ger- 
man and French—or about 535 vibrations for a C fork.’? He is urging the 
forming of a Tuners’ Guild. 


LEO KOFLER, chairman of the Voice Specialist Committee, was born in 
the Tyrol, 1837. He received a very thorough musical and classical edu- 
cation, both at home and at Julius Stern’s Conservatory of Music in Berlin. 
In 1866 he came to America, and located first in Cincinnati, subsequently 
in St. Louis, then, on account of ill health, returned to Cincinnati; afterward 
he accepted a position in Brooklyn as basso in the quartet of Dr. Storrs’s 
church; then became organist and choirmaster in the First Presbyterian 
Church at Morristown, N. J.; then solo basso and choirmaster in St Albans 
Church in New York; and, finally, in 1877, became organist and choirmaster 
in St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, New York, which position he still holds. 
His musical services in that historical church, and his concerts in New 
York’s largest halls, have become prominent features of the musical life in 
the metropolis. He is as capable with his pen as he is with pupils and with 
the duties of organist and choirmaster. He has recently added another 
task to his manifold duties, namely, that of editor for America of the Chor- 
gesang, published in Germany. Of course, all his contributions to_ that 
journal are in German. His book, ‘‘The Art of Breathing asa Basis of Tone- 
Production,’? being a new and revised edition of ‘‘The Old Italian School 
of Singing,” is a most elaborate work. He is also the author and compiler 
of «Selected Hymn Tunes,’’ which book deserves wide dissemination. He 
has also in preparation ‘‘ Take Care of Your Voice;”’ and it is his plan to 
supplement his ‘‘Art of Breathing”? with a work thatshall treat of the artistic 
side of singing. For a fuller biographical sketch of Mr. Kofler, the reader 
is referred to the November, 1888, number of this magazine. 


C. C. MULLER, chairman of the Harmony and Composition Specialist 
Committee, was born at Meiningen, Germany, 1831, and has resided in New 
York since 1854. He is one of the best harmonists in America, He 
studied with A. Zéllner, and has translated Sechter’s *‘ Fundamental Har- 
monics,’’ and has published three series of ‘‘ Tables for Writing Exercises 
in the Study of Harmony,’’ which have become quite popular. He has 
composed symphonies, overtures, and other compositions for orchestra, 
some of which have been successfully produced by our leading orchestras. 
He has also composed songs, sonatas for organ, and, at the last concert of 
the Manuscript Club of New York, of which he is a member, a dramatic 
scena composed by him for tenor and orchestra from Tennyson’s “Maud” 
was performed with much success. 


Miss CHARLOTTE MULLIGAN, member of the Musical Literature and 
Journalism Specialist Committee, lives in Buffalo, and is the accomplished 
musical critic of the Buffalo Courier. She is a pupil of Mme. Seiler, and has 
travelled extensively abroad. She wields an able and fertile pen. 


ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, chairman of the Committee on Legislation for 
Music in Public Schools, was born at Sandusky, Ohio, 1847. He showed 
an inclination to music at the age of 4, by experimenting with a guitar. At 
the age of 6 he began to receive systematic piano instruction from Robert 
Denton, now of Buffalo. He afterward received instruction in piano, har- 
mony and counterpoint from Dr. F, L. Ritter, and subsequently took a two 
years’ course at the Leipsic Conservatory of Music, and was also under the 
instruction of Tausig, Weitzmann, Kullak and Wuerst, in Berlin. Mr. Par- 
sons is a most accomplished musician and possesses unusual culture. He 
is a fine pianist, but has thus far concentrated his attention upon teaching, 
being vice-president of, and principal of the piano-forte department in the 
Metropolitan College of Music, piano-forte examiner at Evelyn College, and 
at other institutions. He has been a principal member of the Music Teach- 
ers’ National Association, having read a number of essays, served on 
various committees, and been its president in 1890. He has written a 
number of songs, only a few of which have yet been published, among 
them being ‘‘ The Night Has a Thousand Eyes,”’ and “‘ Break, Break,”’ and 
is the author of *“‘The Science of Piano-forte Practice,’’ and ‘‘Parsifal, a 
Wagner Study.’’ He is also chairman of the Program Committee of the 
M. T. N. A. World’s Fair meeting to be held in Chicago in 1893. Still 
greater achievements may be expected of him, for he is energetic and am- 


bitious. 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, member of the Choraland Singing Societies 
Specialist Committee, is organist and conductor of achurch choir in Newark, 
N. J., and conductor of the Schubert Vocal Society (300 voices), at whose 
recent concert the famous English baritone, Charles Santley, sang. Mr. 
Russell is also director of the Newark College of Music. He teaches vocal 
music in New York city, and is the authorof “A Concise and Comprehen- 


sive Method of Solfeggio and Practice for Singers.’” He is now abroad 
arranging for the publishing of a new work. He is one of the brightest and 
most energetic of the younger musicians. 


G. EDWARD STUBBS, member of the Church Music Specialist Com- 
mittee; was born in 1857 at New Brunswick, N. J. He is the son of the 
Rey. Alfred Stubbs, D. D., formerly rector of Christ Church, New Bruns- 
wick, and during his life one of the most prominent clergymen in the 
diocese of New Jersey. From the age of 8 years until 16 he sang as a 
chorister boy in various choirs in New York city and elsewhere; received 
early instruction in singing, organ and piano-playing from Dr. Henry 
Stephen Cutler, formerly organist of Trinity Church, New York, who 
shaped Mr. Stubbs’s professional career in great measure, and to whose 
advice and instruction is due much of his success, He was graduated from 
Rutgers, 1878, and has received from that college the degrees of B. A. and 
M. A. He became organist and choirmaster of Mt. Calvary Church, Balti- 
more, 1879, since which time he has been continually employed in the 
training and managing of vested choirs in various parts of the country, 
coming to New York in 1886 as organist and choirmaster of St. James’s 
Church. He has travelled extensively in Europe for the purpose of investi- 
gating vocal methods in use there. He is the author of ‘‘ Practical Hints 
on Boy-Choir Training,” a book that has circulated widely, both here and 
abroad, particularly among the clergy and the choirmasters of the Episco- 
pal church. He was appointed, in 1890, instructor in church music at the 
General Theological Seminary, New York city, a position of great impor- 
tance. Mr. Stubbs’s choir has achieved international reputation, so that 
English composers have composed cantatas especially for it. For instance, 
at the 27th Monthly Choir Festival, which took place April 12, 1891, a can- 
tata, ‘‘The Song of the Redeemed,’’ was composed for and dedicated to the 
choir by Dr. George B. Arnold, organist of Winchester Cathedral, England, 
and Dr. Garrett, of Cambridge University, is now composing a new work 
to be sung in November by St. James’s choir at their 28th Festival. Mr. 
Stubbs’s work is most excellent, and he is worthy of his success and reputa- 


tion. 


SAMUEL N. THATCHER, member of the Piano-Tuning Specialist Com- 
mittee, studied piano and harmony with Wm. Mason, and has lived in Bing- 
hamton for 20 years. He began to tune pianos in 1860, and has made a 
specialty of it ever since. When a young man he made quite a business of 
tuning dulcimers, which, he thinks, helped to cultivate his ear. He says of 
himself: ‘I suppose I am one of those tuners said to be scarce as hen’s 
teeth. I mean, I tune to equal temperament. Much of the best music is 
written in the more remote key; therefore, all scales should be treated alike. 
But many who think they ‘tune,’ know nothing about ‘equalizing;’ and I 
think all such tuners should keep away from pianos.”’ 


WILLIAM M. THOMS, chairman of the Biography and History Specialist 
Committee, is best known as the editor and proprietor of the American 
Art Fournal, having been connected with that paper since 1867. Like most 
editors, he prefers to point to his paper as the best possible biographical 
sketch of him. To quote from a recently published work, ‘‘From 1867 he 
has been thrown constantly into the society of piano-manufacturers and the 
members of the trade, and has learned to recognize all the phases of the 
business, its history and personality.’”” By his marriage with an accom- 
plished pianiste, he received a new stimulus to higher efforts in musical art. 
His paper is one of the oldest, if not the oldest, musical periodical in this 
country. Although he has been a quarter of acentury in musical journalism, 
he is still young and at the height of his energy and ambition. 


W. B. WAIT, member of the Committee on Legislation for Music in Public 
Schools, was born at Amsterdam, N. Y., 1839; was graduated from the Al- 
bany State Normal School; studied law with Hon. Lyman Tremain, the 
famous Albany lawyer, and was admitted to the bar in 1862, Being obliged 
to give up his legal practice on account of overwork he accepted the appoint- 
ment of superintendent of the Kingston schools. In 1863 he was appointed 
superintendent of the New York Institution for the Blind, and has continued 
to hold this position up till now. He has published a system of writing and 
printing literature and music in form to be read by the touch, whichsystem 
is in use in nearly all the schools for the blind in the country, there being 
now some 33 schools in the U. S., with an attendance of 3000 pupils. He 
has also published ‘‘ Harmonic Notation,’’ and ‘‘The Normal Course of 
Piano Technic.”? He has had some years’ experience as choir-leader, and 
has always been a student and patron of music. 


EDGAR S. WERNER, chairman of the Musical Literature and Journalism 
Specialist Committee, was the first secretary of the N. Y.5. M.T.A., having 
servedas secretary pro ¢em. at the organization of the Association at Hudson, 
He was secretary-treasurer of the M.T. N, A. in 1881-2. 


CHARLES A. WHITE, chairman of the Church Music Specialist Com- 
mittee, was born at Troy, N. Y., 35 years ago. He studied piano and theory 
with Dr, J. Albert Jeffrey, and afterward, in 1880, entered the Leipsic Con- 
servatory of Music, of which he is a certificated pupil. He afterward went 
to Dresden and studied voice with the younger Lamperti, and subsequently 
took lessons from pupils of the older Lamperti. He is teacher of singing at 
St. Agnes School, and choirmaster of All Saints Cathedral, Albany, and is 
conductor of the Troy Choral Club. Among his pupils are many of the 
leading church singers of Albany and Troy. One of his pupils, Miss Ger- 
trude Stein, is to sing at the Utica meeting. His essay read at the Saratoga 
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Convention was brilliantly illustrated by thesinging of his male choir, which 
he brought from All Saints Cathedral. Its singing formed one of the most 
valuable and interesting features of the meeting. Mr. Whiteisa fine basso, 
a scholarly musician, and a genial man. 


C. MORTIMER WISKE, member of the Orchestra Specialist Committee, 
was born at Troy, N.Y., 1853. At the age of 12 he was appointed organist 
of Tibbetts Chapel, Hoosick, N. Y., and at 16 was engaged as organist and 
chorus-director of the church of the Ascension, at Troy, which position he 
held until 1872, when he removed to New York. He has held prominent 
positions in Brooklyn as organist and conductor, and at present serves: in 
this capacity at the Ross Street Presbyterian Church. He is conductor of the 
Brooklyn Amphion Society, the Brooklyn Choral Society, the Czecelia Ladies’ 
Vocal Society, the New York Chorus Society, the New York Schubert Club, 
and the Musical Society of Westfield, N.J. For 4 years and until 1885, he 
was chorus-master under Theodore Thomas, having charge of the choruses 
for the Wagner Festivals held throughout the country in 1884. He also aided 
in training the choruses for the May Festival at the 7th Regiment Armory in 
1882. He is a successful composer of organ and church music, part songs, 
etc. He is an efficient leader, a reliable conductor, an able organizer, an 
indefatigable worker, and is worthy of a more extended notice than can be 
given to him at this time. 


R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN, member of the Organ Specialist Com- 
mittee, was born in Brooklyn, 1861. His career as organist began at the 
early age of 13, when he was an alto singer in St. George’s Church, Flush- 
ing, where his father was organist and choirmaster forseveral years. During 
his father’s illness he conducted rehearsals and played the organ at regular 
services for a number of weeks. He continued in this church to act as as- 
sistant organist until he was 18 years old, when he decided to make music 
his profession, He was organist of a church at Norwich, Conn., for one 
year and then (1880) became the organist of the First Presbyterian church, 
Brooklyn, which position he still holds. He has given organ concerts in 
many cities, also one at the Saratoga meeting, and is a member of the 
Manuscript Club. 


J. DE ZIELINSKI, member of the Piano Specialist Committee, a descend- 
ant of an old Polish noble family, was born in Galicia, and studied music 
under Guniewicz, Mikuli, Schulhoff, Frey and Cerruti. He took an active 
part in the Polish revolution against Russia in 1862-64, after which he came 
to this country and enlisted in the Fourth Massachusetts cavalry. He 
afterward resided at Grand Rapids and Detroit, where he did much good 
work. Under his direction the Schumann Society did some fine orchestral 
and choral work. In 1889 he removed to Buffalo. Since 1865 he has 
devoted himself to piano-teaching and voice-culture. He is an active 
member of the N. Y. S. M. T. A., of the N. Y. Manuscript Club, of the 
Philomathean Club ef Buffalo, and of other musical organizations. 


NOTE.—The officials of the Association who do not receive notices, 
have neglected to respond to our several requests for data for biographi- 
cal sketches. We regret that any officials should be omitted, but the fault 
1s theirs and not ours. 


EDGAR S. WERNER. 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 


A TEACHER'S CLASS IN ELOCUTION. 


By CAROLINE B. LE ROW. 


CLASS for the instruction of teachers in elocution is pre- 
sumably composed of those who, though engaged in reg- 
ular professional work, yet feel unequal to the teaching of 
reading. To bea good reader one’s self does not necessarily 
imply the ability to make good readers of others; yet reading 
is one of the most important of the historic ‘‘three Rs,” and 
every teacher in the primary and grammar school is supposed 
to be able to impart the instruction necessary in this line. 
Whatever may prove true of the teachers of the future, it is 
not true that the teachers of to-day are as fully qualified as 
they should be for their important work; and of all the differ- 
ent branches which they are called upon to teach, there is not 
one in which they are so helpless,as this of reading. The 
reason is obvious. Reading has never been properly taught 
in ourcommon schools. The pupils of these schools were 
taught to read like their teachers. Frequently the teachers 
were good readers, in which case so much the better for the 
pupils, particularly for those possessing a quick, correct ear 
and the faculty of imitation; but being taught no principles of 
the art, they cannot, now that they have become teachers in 
their turn, impart principles to others. They have a purpose, 
to make the children read as well as possible, but no plan 
upon which this is to be accomplished, and no power of. ac- 
complishing it, unless they chance to be good readers them- 


selves and in charge of imitative pupils. No wonder, then, 
that the giving of instruction in this line is the ‘bottomless 
business” that it was called by a discouraged pedagogue, and 
that many of them are compelled to cast about for some solid 
foundation upon which to place their uncertain feet. 

It is fair to assume that out of a class of fifty teachers, four- 
fifths have had no training whatever in vocal culture, and 
very few in any physical culture worthy of the name. As 
this large majority are, to a greater or less extent, suffering 
from the lack of such training, and gradually breaking down 
under the exhausting vocal efforts demanded by school-room 
work, it is necessary, first of all, to direct attention to their 
own needs. It is asad and significant fact that to most of 
these teachers the simplest statements concerning proper sit- 
ting and standing positions, the full inflation of the lungs, and 
the use of the abdominal muscles are received with a degree 
of attention and surprise which indicates, not necessarily 
ignorance of physiological principles, but utter non-compre- 
hension of the practical, hourly use which they, as vocal 
workers, could and ought to make of these principles. To 
such a class—and it is a fairly representative one—it is neces- 


sary to teach the same vocal and physical exercises which are | 


given to the entering class of the high school. At the same 
time it must be made plain to them how these same exercises 
are, in turn, to be given to their pupils; the mistakes which 
these pupils will be likely to make and which must be guarded 
against, and the advantages which are to be expected as the 
result of the training. 
The class will be found lamentably ignorant of phonetics; 
even many who are faithfully trying to teach the sounds of 
the letters, doing it with great waste of time and effort, and 
producing no satisfactory results. This subject must also be 
taught from the foundation principles, particular attention 
being given to the sounds and combinations of sounds which 
offer peculiar difficulties to teachers unfamiliar with phonetic 
principles. In connection with this part of the work, explana- 
tion is given of the aid which teachers can extend to those of 
their pupils who are afflicted with any impediment of speech. 
Of course in such a class all school grades are represented; 
and while all are desirous to be taught how to read, they are 
also anxious to learn how to teach reading. To this end the 
simplest sentences of some primary school reader are placed 
upon the blackboard, and, using these as models, the teacher 
explains how children are to be taught to read, not by imita- 
tion, but by principles. Attention is called to the order of 
development in language as used by children; the natural 
placing of emphasis; natural inflection; and the use of pauses. 
More difficult sentences follow these upon the board; the sub- 
jects of inflection and emphasis are elaborated;. the treatment 
of synonyms, parentheses, quotations, proper names, fig- 
ures of interrogation and exclamation are fully considered. A 
little time is devoted to qualities of voice, principally for the 
purpose of showing the cause of faulty qualities, and how 
these defectscan be cured. Different forms of stress are given, 
and recommended as profitable and entertaining vocal exercises 
for children. Vowel-sounds alone are used for the purpose, 
no attempt being made to apply these forms to sentences, 
though examples are quoted by the teacher to make the appli- 
cation of stress in reading intelligible—in theory, at least—to 
the members of theclass. The different lengths of slides is a 
subject also considered, and in the same way, vowel-sounds 


only being employed for the practice, the teacher giving some 


passages simply for more complete elucidation of the theme. 

Some miscellaneous matters are also to be considered, 
Some of the prevailing vocal faults of the average pupil, the 
causes, the remedies to be applied, and the manner of applica- 
tion; the reasons why it is so fatal to allow children to depend 
wholly upon punctuation in reading, while recognizing the 
incidental help to be derived from it; the reading of poetry as 
distinguished from that of prose; the cause and manner of 
avoidance of the ‘‘sing-song” tone in such reading; the transpo- 
sition and elimination of words and phrases. 


Teachers cannot be too strongly impressed—and those who_ 


lack psychological training are the ones to be specially 
reached—concerning the limitations of a child’s intelligence, 
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the rate at which one can reasonably count upon its unfold- 
ment, and some of the methods by which this process is car- 
ried on; the many ways in which they can economize their 
vocal, as well as physical and nervous strength, in all lines of 
their work; the influence of the teacher’s voice for good or for 
evil, according to the manner in which it is used by the owner ; 
the gratifying ways in which all forms of physical and vocal 
exercises can be made to assist in the discipline and entertain- 
ment of the school; the help which the instruction, primarily 
given for the reading-lesson, can be made to render in every 
recitation, geography, grammar, or arithmetic; the relation of 
singing to reading; the importance of ventilation, and the 
methods by which fresh air is safely to be secured at all times. 

Members'of such a class will seldom be found willing to read 
individually, even when longing for the special help and criti- 
cism which would reward such effort. The teacher should be 
too wise to lose a minute of time in trying to persuade such a 
class of the profit and, consequently, desirability of such read- 
ing, but compromise at once upon concert-reading, striving to 
make this form of effort as beneficial aspossible. For the pur- 


pose a great variety of selections is desirable, in order that the . 


comprehension of quality of voice, time, force, pitch, stress, 
inflection, etc., shall be as complete as possible. 

Throughout the lessons—ten being the usual number given 
—the members of the class are encouraged, urged, in fact, to 
present to the teacher questions concerning any department 
of the work to which answers are desired; also to state—in 
writing, if they choose, and without signature—any particular 
difficulties which they have, either in learning or in teaching, 
and to request additional explanation of what has not: been 
made sufficiently clear to them. 

The first fifteen minutes of each lesson are usually devoted 
to a review of the exercises given at the preceding lesson; the 
second fifteen to the explanation and practice of new ones; the 
remainder of the hour is given to the many miscellaneous sub- 
jects arising from time to time, to blackboard work and 
explanations, and to phonetic and concert-reading. 

A pitiable feature of this otherwise enjoyable course of 
instruction is the manner in which interest and often the most 
intense enthusiasm upon the part of the pupils are dampened 
by their ever-present consciousness that, fully convinced as 
they may be of the value of such teaching, thoroughly as they 
may prepare themselves to carry it on, and anxious as they 
may be to do so, they are, in a large majority of cases, utterly 
helpless to avail themselves of these advantages. Working 
under the orders of an ignorant or unappreciative principal; 
required by the course of study to ‘‘go over” just so many 
printed pages of a reading-book during a certain number of 
days or weeks; not seldom using a book far beyond the intel- 
lectual capacity of the pupil; expected to use it not only asa 
reader, but a speller, dictionary, and a treatise upon punctua- 
tion,—surely, it is not strange that the victims of such an 
environment should lose heart for the work which must be 
done under such unfavorable conditions, and declare that, 
though ignorance may not actually be bliss, it is almost a 
‘“folly to be wise” when wisdom brings only an increased 
consciousness of disadvantages. 

It is reasonable to hope that, in time to come, the average 
teacher will be better prepared for all her work than is at 
present the case, and accorded her legitimate liberty in doing 
it; that natural and logical methods will supersede the false 
and superficial ones now tolerated in our schools; that the art 
of reading will not be regarded as the nebulous and unsatis- 
factory thing that it is at present, but, comprehended and 
appreciated in all its physical and intellectual advantages, its 
interest, beauty, and inspiration, will, as expressed in the wish 
of Ernest Legouvé, ‘‘be ranked among the principal branches 
of public education.” 


_“HER voice was eversoft, gentle, and low; an excellent thing in woman.”’ 
-_King Lear, Act V., Scene 3. 
This quotation-was chosen as a motto by Miss Alberta Oakley’s classes 
_and was suggested by one of her lectures in which she said that unless the 
voice was more dear to those at home, sweeter to the mother’s ear, softer to 
the father’s, more gentle to the brother's, more loving to the sister’s, the 
pupil had failed in the study of voice-culture. 
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ROOT’S CATECHISM OF VOICE-CULTURE. 


A PxLaIn STATEMENT BY MEANS OF QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS OF ALL 
FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS INVOLVED IN THE SCIENCE OF 
VoIcE-CULTURE AND THE ART OF SINGING. 


By FREDERIC W. ROOT, 


Author of ‘“ Root’s New Course in Voice-Culture and Singing for the Female Voice.’ 


Vil. 

Can average pupils at once receive the idea and acquire 
the mastery of finished tone? Ams.—They cannot. 

What is first necessary? Ams.—Mastery of the compo- 
nent elements of finished tone. 

Is such training analytic or synthetic? Azs.—Analytic. 

Are enjoyable musical results obtained during this stage 
of vocal training? Ams,—Not as a rule. 

Maya tone that is poor in quality and exaggerated in cer- 
tain characteristics be correct in practice? Azs.—lIt 
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may. 

Why is this so? Azs.—In beginning to change certain 
habits of muscular action awkwardness is unavoid- 
able. 

May a tone that is smooth and agreeable be wrong in 
practice? Anms.—It may. 

Why is this so? Amys.—Because that which has.become 
habitual, even though it is incorrect, is usually done 
with ease and grace. 

Under correct teaching, are the vocal efforts designed to 
produce a complete finished tone throughout the voice 
at the outset? Ans.—Seldom, if ever. 

What beside muscular action must be considered in form- 
ing good habits of vocalization? Azs.—The pupil’s 
ideals of tone and style. 

. Which principally determine the quality of performance, 

muscular actions or ideals? Ams.—Ideals. 

. Are ideals subject to habit as are muscular actions? 
Ans.—They are. 

. What properly prepares the way for successful synthetic 
voice-culture? Azs.—Some advancement in correct 
habits of muscular action and of activity of the ideal 
faculty. 

. To what pedagogic error is the dearth of fine singers 
owing in part? Ams.—To the custom of beginning 
with synthetic voice-culture. 

. What are the principal things constituting one a good 
teacher of singing? Azs,—Knowledge of the subject, 
general intelligence, and conscientiousness. 

. Is the question of sex important by the side of these? 
Ans,—lIt is not. 

. What principally constitutes one a good pupil? 
Strong interest in the subject. 

. What is it to train, build, cultivate, or develop a voice? 
Ans.—To educate the pupil’s mind to proper concep- 
tions of tone, and the muscles of lungs, larynx and 
sound-tube to harmonious action. 

What is it to ruin a voice? Ams. —To lead, by wrong or 
one-sided teaching, to bad conceptions of tone and 
distressingly antagonistic action among the vocal 
organs. 

What is one-sided teaching? Azs.—That which tries to 
make one or two principles suffice for all voices and 
all conditions, 

Should all voices be trained alike? Amzs.—They should as 
to general principles, but not as to all details. 

Is there in existence an established theory and standard 
of voice-culture? Ans.—There is not. 

Does the term ‘‘Italian method” stand for anything 
definite? Ans.—It does not. 

Whence, then, is its use? Ams.—Vocal music and sing- 
ing were first fostered and perfected in Italy, and for 
more than a century the adjective ‘‘Italian ” was used, 
in all countries, to denote that which was best in sing- 
ing and vocal music. 
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When the competent teachers of to-day use the term 
“Ttalian method,” what do they often mean? A7s.—— 
That they use Italian music and the Italian language 
in cultivating voices. 

Are Italian music and the Italian language indispensable 
to the best voice-culture? Ams,—They are not. 

Is the difference between singers of one nation and those 
of another because of different schools of voice-teach- 
ing? Ans.—lIt is not, as a rule. 

To what is such difference attributable? 
to language and national characteristics. 

How much of physiology musta student of singing know? 
Ans.—Only a few simple fact$ that are plainly evident. 

What is the special use in this department of a large 
knowledge of physiology? Amzs.—It helps to prevent 
the student from being misled by absurd theories. 

Which should take precedence in voice-training, power 
and intensity, or pure, sympathetic quality? Ans.— 
Pure, sympathetic quality. 

Should power be looked for early or late in a course of 
voice-culture? Ans.—Late. 

If striven for early in the course, what disadvantage 
arises? Azs.—It is much harder to secure other desir- 
able qualifications of the singer. 

Upon how many planes may a truth of voice-culture be 
presented? Ans.—Three. 

What is the lowest, most material or external plane compre- 
hensible to all minds ? Aws.—The plane of bodily action. 

What is the next higher plane, that which is less evident 
and appeals to finer perception? Aws.—The plane 
which regards the character or sensation of tone. 

Whatis the highest, most interior plane? As.—The plane 
in which imagination and emotionality affect the tone. 

Illustrate, showing the action on three planes in the pro- 
duction of a round, mellow tone. Azs.—On the lowest 
plane the sound-tube is distended; on the next plane 
the tone is made to sound full, with sensation high in 
the head; and on the highest plane thereis imagination 
of awe, reverence, love, or some of the deeper senti- 
ments, with its attendant emotionality and effect upon 
the voice. 

From which plane comes the finest quality of tone? 
Ans.—From the highest. 

Why is it not appealed to exclusively in voice-culture ? 
Ans.—Because it must rest upon the other two, and 
these, especially the lowest, will seldom respond with- 
out special cultivation. 

What are the three stages of progress in acquiring any of 
the muscular acts of singing, as depressing the tongue, 
placing the larynx, or compressing the sides? Azs.— 
First, the act takes place slowly and uncertainly; next 
itresponds to the will promptly and certainly; last it 
becomes automatic. 

What is the only exclusively vocal organ? Ans.—The 
vocal cords. 

What is the name given to their adjustment for tone? 
Ans.—The glottis. 

What element of tone is furnished by muscular action be- 
low the glottis? Ans.—The instrumental or animal 
element of tone. 

What element is furnished by action above the glottis? 
Ans.—The human element. 

Should the expression of a singer’s face give any hint of 
the mechanical effort to produce tone? Azs.—lIt should 
not. 

To whatalone should the face respond? Ans.—To senti- 
ment. 

Is it possible to vitalize certain muscles for action and 
leave all other muscular tissue devitalized and at 
repose? Ams,—lIt is to a large extent. 

What is the advantage in this ability? Ams.—It enables 
one to economize vital force, and it conduces to grace 
of action. 

Can a singer hear his own voice rightly in all respects? 
Ans.—He cannot. 
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How may he arrive at a correct estimate of it? Ans.—By 
catching the reflections of its effect upon many minds. 

May songs be used early in a course of voice-culture ? 
Ans.—They may, if properly selected. 

At what point in the study of singing are they necessary ? 
Ans.—When expression is taken up. 

What is the disadvantage in the use of songs selected 
from fancy alone? Azs.—They are likely to be unsuit- 
able in compass, etc., and therefore to retard technical 
progress. 

Should simple, easy songs be denominated ‘“‘trash?” Ans. 
—Only when they are musically incorrect, and when 
the sentiment is repugnant to good taste. 

May a simple song, correctly written and set'to a refined 
sentiment, contain the artistic germ as fully as difficult, 
involved composition? Ams.—It may. 

What may be said of the pitch of songs written for highly- 
cultivated voices, and intended to be sung in a large 
place, as an opera house? Ans.—They are written at 
the highest pitch possible. 

How much lower should the same music be written if it 
is to be sung by amateurs in a parlor? Ams.—About a 
minor third lower. 

Where does a voice sound most expressive—in what part 
of its compass may it have the most vivid emotional 
coloring in the tone? Ams.—In the middle and lower 

arts. 

What is the esthetic use of extremely high tones? Ans.— 
Such tones are significant of great dramatic emphasis. 

When extremely high pitches are freely used by singers 
who have not dramatic force, what may be said of the 
performance? Ams.—It is incongruous and tiresome, 
even if the tones are well produced; but when the 
tones are produced in a strained manner, the perform- 
ance is absurd. . 

What part of their voices do shallow singers take the 
most pride in? Ams.—Their high notes. 

Does the especial use of high or low tones curtail the op- 
posite part of the compass? Ans. —With one-sided 
training it does; with comprehensive training it need 
not. 

Does chorus-singing injure the voice? Azs.—Only so 
far as one becomes forgetful of the principles of vocal- 
ization and careless of the laws governing his voice. 

What are vocalizes? Azs.—Melodious exercises written 
in regular forms, intended for the study of phrasing, 
and calculated to give variety and interest to technical 
practice. 

When one stands to sing a song, what should be the 
attitude? Ans.—Erect, the heels near together, and the 
weight of the body on the ball of the foot. 

What about changes of position? Ams.—The principal 
changes of position consist in facing alternately at 
proper intervals to the right, throwing the weight upon 
iheright foot, and to the left, throwing the weight upon 
the left foot, turning the whole body, of the head alone, 
in the direction indicated by the foot which bears the 
weight. 

What two principal rules should be observed in practicing 
to hold anerect posture? Ams.—Draw the chin slightly 
backward toward the spine, and hold the chest well 
forward. 

Are there exceptional cases to which rules of voice-cul- 
ture do not seem to apply? Azs.—There are. 

Name, in the order of their importance, eight branches of 
study that are valuable accessories to singing or read- 
ing music. Azs.—Piano (or organ); Italian pronuncia- 
tion (and grammar, if convenient); gesture and graceful 
action; literature (musical history and biography, im- 
aginative poetry, etc.); musical composition (including 
form); hygiene; other languages; physiology. 
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THEATRICAL DANCING AND PANTOMIME. 


By STEWART D. HEADLAM. 
XIV. 


HE outward motions of the body are affected by the in- 

‘fluence of the inward operations of the mind. All ges- 
tures that indicate, in a clear and striking manner, the objects 
to which they refer, never fail of meeting with applause. Be- 
ware, therefore, of making use of any that are trivial or 
ignoble; copy the best models, but improve, if possible, on 
them in your imitation. 

M. Goia observes: ‘‘Sentiments, mutually communicated, 
have areference either to present or distant objects; or they 
relate to internal sensations. When the object is present ‘the 
eyes are turned to it, while the staff or finger points it out, 
and the body either approaches or shrinks from it, thus form- 
ing a kind of dictionary of this mute language. Signs made 
in this manner may be termed zndicative. 

‘‘When the attention is directed to a distant object, as, for 
instance, when a savage would discover some animal to kill it, 
or would describe another by which he was attacked, he ex- 
presses its howling, roaring or peculiar cry by the effect of 
his own voice; its form 
and motions he de- 
scribes by the gesticu- 
lation of his hands, arms 
or head, and this species 
of signs may be called 
mutanve. 

‘“When the same per- 
son would express his 
own peculiar wants, 
fears, or any feeling 
which the eye cannot 
perceive, he first exhibits 
those peculiar attitudes 
which are produced by 
such feelings. B. seeing 
the place where he had 
been affrighted, will re- 
peat the cries of fear, 
and the movements of 
- terror, in order that his 
companion may not ex- 
pose himself to the same 
danger, A person deaf _. 
and dumb wishing to 7,7 °. 
show that he was tramp- 3 
led on by a horse, first 
describes the swift motion of the horse’s feet with his hands, 
and then with his fingers he traces out on his body those parts 
that have been injured, showing at the same time how he fell. 
After exhibiting those external signs which accompany the 
affections, the savage, like a deaf and dumb person, seizes on 
the resemblance he finds between the internal sensations of 
the mind and the external qualities of bodies, employing the 
latter to express the former. Thus, violent anger is compared 
to the flame or the tempest; tranquility of mind to a serene 
sky ; doubt is expressed by the two hands that would weigh 
‘two bodies. Such signs are called figurative or symbolic. These 
indicatwe, imitative and figurative gestures, then, provide a three- 
fold means of communication between ideas and feelings, en- 
listing into their service all the aids afforded by the laws of 
association. 

‘*To classify the elementary materials of which this language 
is composed, we must reduce them to three kinds, namely, 
gestures, sounds, and symbolic writings. The first class in- 
cludes the actions and attitudes of the body employed to ex- 
press the form or motion of a visible object; the second con- 
tains those sounds of a voice with which are described the 
animals or the noise accompanying the motion of inanimate 
bodies ; the third comprehends those hieroglyphics which are 


frequently traced upon the sand, the bark of trees, or any other 
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surface to indicate visible objects or the motions appertaining 
to them.” 

The actor points out with his hands each part of his body, as 
also all objects at a distance from him, by stretching his hands 
toward them. His eyes should accompany each movement, 
and, by adding to the general expression, serve to point out 
more clearly the object to which he directs his thought. 

Symbolic gestures and gestures of convention and of art, are 
employed to signify everything that cannot be exactly imitated 
or counterfeited by man, by simply natural gestures alone. 
They show to the imagination of the spectator all that cannot 
be seen by him on the stage. They, in general, bear as much 
analogy as possible to the things they endeavor to describe. 
This is their chief object. 

Study to make yourself understood by imitating the form of 
the objects you wish to represent; and when that is not pos- 
sible, point out as clearly as you can their use, etc., so that your 
beholders may understand what you wish to express without 
ambiguity. Let all your expressions be precise and distinct. 
One of Lucian’s commentators has said that pantomime is 
capable, by gestures of convention, of expressing past and 
future times, with every abstract action which bears no rela- 
tion to the passing moment; this is precisely what was done 
by the ancient pantomimes. Many persons would be ignorant 
of the meaning of these 
artificial gestures, which 
are not founded on pas- 
sion or nature; in that 
case, the ballet master, 
and those who represent 
his compositions, should 
exhibit pieces both easy 
and accurate, in order 
that the public, appreci- 
ating their beauty, may 
apply themselves to the 
grammar, if we may so 
call it, of this new lan- 
guage. 

This might be done 
with no great difficultyin 
Italy, where the people 
are naturally inclined to 
pantomime, and where 
the actors already make 
use of gestures of con- 
vention. In Francesome 
length of time and a 
“course of deep study 

would be required to at- 

tain to the same degree 
of perfection. The French pantomimists have adopted only a 
small number of gestures, of which the greater part are desti- 
tute of correct expression. Thus circumscribed in their means 
their art cannot accomplish its due end, which is to represent 
to the eye a picturesque imitation of all things. 

In some theatres, where ballets have been intended to please 
the intellect as much as the sight, this art has made consider- 
able progress, and the number of gestures of art have much 
increased. Their want was felt, their advantages were dis- 
covered, and success seems to have crowned the innovation. 

It is natural to the Italian to gesticulate; it is not surprising, 
therefore, if the actors of Italy are superior to those of other 
countries, or if pantomime is there carried to so great a degree 
of perfection as to be capable of expressing perfectly. all the 
passions, with every object sensible to the sight. They are, 
however, materially assisted by the gestures acquired by art, 
which have greatly enlarged the sphere of their performances. 

Pantomime being incapable of producing any very striking 
effect, except when employed in expressing strong emotions 
and objects easy of perception, the Italians have selected the 
most celebrated deeds of history and fiction, the more deeply 
to fix the attention of the spectators. This excites great in- 
terest in the ballet, and renders the pantomime department im- 
portant, at the same time increasing and varying the pleasure 
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of the public. The Italian, endowed by nature with deep sensi- 
bility and a vivid imagination, is fond of powerful impres- 
sions, and prefers the stately and pathetic style to the comic 
or even the pleasing. He is willing to be amused by theatri- 
cal representations, but he would rather be affected ; and hence 
the interest taken by him in the performance of ballets. It 
may be observed that the ballet has been more essentially as- 
sisted by the art of painting in Italy than in France. 

In France, however, lately, several of my friends have dis- 
tinguished themselves for their pantomime, and have attained 
to the same perfection in expressing the passions as I have 
witnessed in Italy. Man is everywhere nearly the same. 
The only defect in these performers was a want of sufficient 
gesture to express perfectly every circumstance ; but this was 
less their fault than that of their art. Notwithstanding this, 
their description of sentiment was true, their features spoke, 
and their attitudes were gracefully conceived. I noticed that 
the best of these pantomimic performers were from provincial 
theatres; they were moreindustrious, and their stock of pieces 
was greater than at thecapital. In Parisabout a dozen pieces 
form their round of representation. At Bordeaux, Marseilles, 
and Lyons, every ballet that has succeeded is performed; at 
Paris, on the contrary, those only are performed that have 
been introduced by private 
interest and favor. I re- 
member at Bordeaux, it oc- 
curred to me that my ballet 
companions should repre- 
senta comedy. The attempt 
appeared extraordinary and 
was deemed impossible of 
execution. The performers, 
however, being all very ex- 
pert in pantomime, under- 
took the performance, and 
succeeded in giving a per- 
fect representation of that 
delightful comedy ‘‘ Folies 
Amoureuses.” A journalist, 
giving an account of this 
performance, said: ‘‘ The 
piece was played not only 
with spirit, which might 
easily be expected of 
dancers, but with truth also, 
a quality that becomes 
every day more rare. Leg- 
nard was both felt and ex- 
pressed her novices: in 
speech did not standin need 
of that indulgence which 
had been prepared for any failure in this hazardous enterprise.” 

This ought to prove that in France there are dancers capable 
of performing pantomime perfectly; and if they do not intro- 
duce more of it into their parts, the cause of it should be 
attributed to the composers, who neglect too much this depart- 
ment, or who have not sufficient talent to put pantomime upon 

an equality with dancing. 

It is not consistent with the character of ballets to treat of 
abstract things, nor to entertain the public with long details. 
It should only exhibit such actions and images as create inter- 
est and pleasure, without giving the spectator the least occa- 
sion to guess at the intentions of the performer. A pantomime 
must be simple, clear and correct, if it be meant for a faithful 
interpretation of our sensations. All that cannot be under- 
stood at the moment of the action is imperfection, and is use- 
less. 

Pantomime, like dancing, has its different kinds. Gesture, 
look, carriage, in short, all the physical expressions are not 
exactly the same in every person. They vary with the age, 
character, condition of the actor, who ought to pay attention 
to those kinds only of which he finds himself peculiarly 
capable. ; 

Unless the actor possesses certain physical qualities and a 
natural disposition to pantomime, he cannot expect success. 
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It is incontrovertible that without natural gifts it is impossible 
for us to become perfect in any art or science ; but, at the same 
time, though endued with every requisite, were we to neglect 
the precepts of art, we should equally fail. Those lessons 
formed into laws and established by ages of experience, are 
essential to the attainment of perfection. Longinus says 
‘‘that Nature is mainly instrumental in conducting us to the 
grand and sublime ; but unless Art takes her by the hand, she 
is as one blindfolded, knowing not whither her steps are lead- 
ing her.” 

It was by such a direction of art that the chisels which 
created the ‘‘Apollo” and the ‘‘Venus” surpassed the hand 
of nature in the formation of beauty. Ars nafuram perfiit. 

What is said of sculpture, painting, and all the fine arts, can 
be said with the same truth of pantomime. A pantomimist re- 
quires considerable assistance from art to be much valued ; 
his imitation should be faithful, but, at the same time, finer 
This is the end he must try to attain. Ex- 
perience, good taste, diligence and study, will lead toward it. 
Art embellishes while she corrects nature ; the former assists 
the latter and receives an ample reward for her aid. 

The first study of the pantomimic actor ought to be dancing. 
He must devote years of steady application to this art; then 
his movements, his gestures, and his gait, will be easy and 
graceful. Some notion of drawing will be also very useful. 
Here let us observe, with Hogarth, in his analysis of beauty, 
‘‘that all those actions which we use in our ordinary-and 
daily occupation are performed almost in straight lines, or in 
lines as nearly straight as possible; but all graceful move- 
ments, which display cultivated manner are performed in un- 
dulating lines.” This remark is worthy the attention of all 
classes of actors, as byit they may learn to give gracefulness to 
their actions. The study of oblique lines is also of much 
utility in varying gestures and in making attitudes appear 
more picturesque. By a knowledge of drawing their perform- 
ance will present attractions of a most pleasing kind, and 
when united to a knowledge of dancing will afford them 
powerful means to attain to perfection. These two arts enable 
the actor to be light, nimble and flexible; all his movements 
will be easy, graceful, and executed with taste; his attitudes 
and gestures will be elegant and natural. Music also is of 
equal service, and will contribute in no small degree to the 
attainment of excellence. By the study of music he is capable 
of following more exactly the rhythm of his art, and of mak- 
ing his performance harmonize better with the measure and 
cadence of the tune. To these requisites let him add an ex- 
pressive countenance always in strict unison with the subject 
he represents, and thus complete the theatrical illusion. 

It is very advisable for an actor to study history and poetry; 
from them he will reap much profit. They enlighten his mind, 
enlarge his views, and give him true notions of taste. They 
afford him the first lessons toward a knowledge of the nature 
of the human heart in its full extent, and of the real character 
of those personages he will be frequently called upon to repre- 
sent. 

We may see, from what has been said, that the modern pan- 
tomimic actor does not require all those qualifications which 
constituted the art of the ancient, who was obliged to be at 
once perfect in pantomime, dancing and composition. These 
arts have in our days been carried to a degree of excellence 
which neither the Greeks nor the Romans arrivedat. This pre- 
eminence may be ascribed to the better judgment of the mod- 
erns, who have made an appropriate division of each depart- 
ment. ‘The Seven against Thebes,” “Hercules,” “Ajax, 
‘«The Adultery of Mars and Venus,” ‘‘ Paris,” and a few other 
ballets of the ancients are but weak and imperfect sketches 
when compared with ‘‘Telémaque,” ‘‘Psyché,” ‘‘Prométhée,” 
““Niobé,” ‘‘Les Amours de Venus,” ‘‘Ulysse,” ‘‘Almaviva et 
Rosine,” ‘‘Cléopatre,” ‘‘Zéphyre et Flore,” etc., all modern 
productions, in which taste, genius and reason are happily com- 
bined to charm the eyes and interest the heart. With us it is 
only the young that devote themselves to dancing and panto- 
mime, whilst those of more advanced years, who possess both 
talents and experience, apply themselves to composition, 

[Zo be continued.] 
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NOISE vs. FRESH AIR IN THE STUDIO, 


By FANNIE EDGAR THOMAS. 


yes of the incongruities of city life is the combat between 

art and commerce that is constantly being waged there. 
The artist in color finds himself constantly shocked by rude 
contrasts and irritated by the grey monotony of trade; the 
sculptor by sharp angles and uncouth poses. ‘The writer is 
forever having his philosophies blown to the winds by practical 
short-sightedness. The poet is harassed by scorn and mis- 
apprehension. At every turn is the glare of necessity found 
forcing its way into the refined mellowness of antique dignities. 
~ The rude jostle of Progress is everywhere treading on the pa- 
trician toes of Reflection in our modern hives. 

Especially in the department of music is this strife felt. Noise, 
the most aggressive of the allies of progress, is the greatest 
enemy in the field of tone-harmony. In the training depart- 
ments is this interference worst of all. Here, not only general 
effects, but the finest threads of tone must be made, heard, de- 
tected, and corrected. Underthe mostfavordable circumstances 
the teacher must bend every nerve to detect the true from the 
false, and train the pupil to an appreciation of the difference. 
The city teachers have, indeed, a hard battle to fight. 

Pupils, for various reasons, insist on proximity to trade- 
centres. There, cobble-stones and iron wheels unitein making 
a Juggernaut to crush out the hardiest attempt at musical en- 
deavor. The jingle and swish of the pageant of fashion seduce 
the attention of the weak and wavering. The plebeian and 
discordant hand-organ pierces the nerves of the sensitive soul. 
The scream and tinkle of train and car prick the bubbles of 
ambitious soarings, while the shriek and baw] of those howling 
dervishes, the street-hawkers and peddlers, hold rampant riot 
at the very doors, and drive both teacher and pupil to the verge 
of lunacy. The hand-organ and street-peddler especially 
harass the workers in sweet sounds—the latter worst of all. 
_No one not in it can have any idea of the terrible disturbance 
and source of irritation these unnecessary and licensed dis- 
turbers of the peace are to our teachers. Of this do they most 
bitterly complain. There is no movement that could be seton 
foot to suppress it that would not be heartily seconded by our 
musical leaders. No one wishes to deprive this class of trade 
of the means of subsistence. It is the outrageous and wholly 
unnecessary methods of calling their wares to which all object. 

Many obviate the noise nuisance by careful selection of 
studio. Some are obliged to sacrifice the superior light and air 
of the front for the seclusion of rear apartments. Some mount 
as high as possible into mid-air in the tops of flats. Lucky 
those who can afford the luxury of an elevator in such cases! 

The serious aspect of the noise nuisance is that in locking it 
out by closed windows, the still worse enemy of close air is 
locked in. With few exceptions, the city’s studios are sadly 
bereft of the divine tone-food ozone. Even in the fresh, clear 
days of springtime most of the rooms are insufferably stuffy 
and unrefreshed. In the winter season they are far below par 
in the matter of ventilation. The questionis, are notthe pupils 
materially harmed by inhaling so much dead air? 
fession in which breathing is doubled in activity, this question 
becomes one worthy of grave consideration, 

Four-fifths of the studios are ventilated indirectly from front 
or side rooms, which, drawing their ‘‘inspiration” from high 
brick walls and narrow courts, as they do usually, offer but a 
musty solution to the conundrum. Moreover, the deep con- 
centration of the average teacher engaged in the business of 
steering the average mind musicward, admits of but little 
dwelling on ‘‘trifles light as air.” The best-intentioned one is 
liable to let several hours pass before thinking of the condition 
of the atmosphere. 

Madame Murio-Celli, Agramonte and Marzo, amongst others, 
fight it out on the first floor, and in rooms facing the street. 

““Oh—h—h no, no!” cries the former with her bright little 
Italian laugh. ‘‘Should we open those windows we should 
have a fine concert audience out there in five minutes, that 
would climb up, and on, and in, while the attention of the 
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pupils would climb out. Then those frightful street-criers 
bawling ‘bananas’ in flat thirds to our arias—oh, horrible! No, 
the organs are not quite so bad as once. At one time it was 
simply maddening even with doors and windows tightly shut.” 

This lady is particularly fortunate-in having an unusually 
spacious room with fine high ceilings, leading into a charming 
boudoir that is all window. This opens out upon a large gar- 
den that is full of light and air in the winter, and of trees and 
grass inthe summer. The rooms, by the way, are perfect 
bowers of cosmopolitan taste, animated with portraits of the 
world’s fair and famous who have been the Madame’s pupils, 
friends and compeers. Within this peaceful and intensely 
musical centre, it is not difficult to shut out the ‘‘rumble and 
roar” of traffic. 

Madame Ashforth, conscientious in everything, is not one to 
neglect the matter of fresh air. On the second floor front of a 
noisy street, closed windows are a necessity; but the doors of 
the chamber are never closed between it and a wide hall open- 
ing into a freely ventilated room, Madamecomplains bitterly 
about the hand-organ nuisance, although itis somewhat abated 
of late. ‘‘No distraction could be worse to us than this,” she 
Says earnestly. ‘‘The very fact of its being music makes the 
ignoring or the becoming accustomed to it an impossibility. 
When a melody happens to be the same as ours, but keyed, 
for instance, three-quarters of a tone below, and discordant at 
that, the effect is diabolical. The class of music played is 
naturally of the type most opposed to the educational, not to 
speak of the refined. I do not wish to rob the tenement dis- 
tricts of the pleasure,” she adds kindly, ‘‘butin districts such 
as this, I can see no possible desirability of such music to the 
inhabitants. The street-criers are almost as bad. All other 
sounds become one monotonous hum which we do not notice.” 
She finds no difficulty in getting the pupils to sing out when 
the doors are open. They do not seem to notice it. 

Greco, in his new studio, a large lightsome rear apartment 
in a quiet cross street of the upper city, is as free from street 
noise as if in the country. He has suffered, however, extreme- 
ly from noise, and found it adding materially to the burden 
of his labor. He considers freedom from ear-disturbance an 
absolute essential of the music studio. 

Errani is equally well sheltered in his rear room. 

Madame Beebe-Lawton in her airy apartments, some six 
flights above street level, is as much secluded as ifin the centre 
of Llewellyn Park at Orange. Noteven a reflection of the met- 
ropolitan warfare reaches this sweet seclusion, save now and 
again the echo of an elevatedtrain. Whispers might be spoken 
in comfort in any room of the house—and who can estimate 
the repose, not to speak of the educational advantage of it. 
With opposite windows welcoming fresh sweet breezes from 
many points, the delicate draperies, the daintiness of the fur- 
nishing, and the charming blue and grey gown of the lady 
herself, one dreams here of gardens and meadows and spring 
days, not mental drudgery. 

‘‘T always secure the highest top flat I can find with an 
elevator, when in the city,” she says. ‘‘Itis the only way of 
outwitting the horrors of it and sparing one’s neighbors, besides, 
I get as near as possible to heaven. Up there they never com- 
plain of our tones.” 

Mr. George Sweet, on the second floor front facing one of the 
noisiest streets in town, stems the tide of disturbance with an 
imperturbable amiability, the magnetized attention of his 
pupils, and interest in the musical work on hand. Of neces- 
sity, the windows must be closed. During the winter months 
he ventilates rigorously between the lessons in addition to an 
indirect ventilation which is continuous. In the warm days 
the windows are wide open. Neitherhe nor his pupils com- 
plain. ‘‘In fact,” he says, ‘‘we never thought about the noise 
till you put it into our heads.” The pupils do notseem to think 
of passers-by when they sing. He imagines that some vast 
lodge in a wilderness might be desirable as a studio, but does 
not quite see how one can be transferred to the heart of a 
city like New York. Meantime, he is content, treats Fate with 
the same affability he shows his friends, and takes his hat off 
to her jangle of rude sounds as to her minor faults. 

Miss Lillie Berg’s ‘‘conservatory”” as her flat full of pupils 
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should be called, is on the second floor of a street that has the 
tinkle of the street-car bell added to the general melange of 
sound. The front room is the studio proper. It would, no 
doubt, be a great blessing to both teacher and pupil, if the two 
fine windows could forever be as wide open as the throats of 
the latter. But inasmuch as man cannot live by music alone, 
this cannot be; so subject and window are both dropped. 
Fresh air must meander through halls and passage-ways, with 
occasional gifts from dropped casements. The atmosphere is 
regulated by assistants whose business it is to keep the teacher's 
mind free from all care. 

One never dreams of finding anything lacking in the studio of 
Miss Nora Green, two high flights up, on one of the subdued 
portions of Fifth Avenue. The hushed entrance, the thickly- 
carpeted stair, the dainty reception room where the girls in- 
stinctively prattle in whispers, the large, high-ceilinged room, 
more like a private drawing-room than a place for study, well- 
appointed, without superfluous fold or vacant niche, the mellow 
coloring all about, the few choice pieces of art, the trim music 
cases, the concert-grand stretching through the centre, unen- 
cumbered save by flower or music roll, the orderly writing- 
désk with the smallest details in place—all seem a part of the 
steady, quiet, well-disciplined ruling of the place. Scarcely 
even an echo of the echoes floating up from the stately 
pageant below intrudes through the trembling laces of three 
great transverse windows that are never wholly shut. Evenin 
summer, when the windows are wide open, no street sound 
interferes with the sharp detection of light and shade in tone 
that is the business of the place. In winter the free ventilation 
of an outer room is added. The growth to brilliancy is so gradual 
that there is nothing in it to make the singer conscious of open 
windows, or, indeed, anything save the full-length mirror which 
is the most prominent teacher. 

I purposely avoid touching on the hermetically sealed and 
cemented music-rooms, feeling sure that the owners will take 
the hint from their more wide-awake compeers, and stop the 
breathing-exercises of their pupils until they furnish them some- 
thing to breathe. 

In general I find women more alive to the subject of fresh 
air than men, especially than conservative or wholly ‘‘artistic” 
men. For the essence of undiluted suffocating stuffiness, com- 
mend me to the study-room of a conservative male musical 
teacher, with a trace of the exclusive or hermit in his disposition! 
The air of such a place is a mixture of dying fruit, cobwebs, 
time, musty crackers, mice and feathers. Entering from the 
fresh air, one is seized with a desire to raise the roof in earnest. 

The teachers rarely experience any difficulty in getting pupils 
to sing freely when windows or doorsare open. ‘The tendency 
of correct teaching is to advance step by step toward points, 
so that all self-consciousness is lost sight of in the earnest 
steadiness of effort. When pupils are bashful or self-conscious, 
it is usually the result of superficial show-off methods. 
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THE MUSICIAN A PUBLIC EDUCATOR. 


By EDWARD DICKINSON, 
Professor of Music in Elmira Female College. 
[An Essay Read at the Utica Meeting of the New York State Music Teachers’ Association, 
June 30, 1891.]} 

3 accepting an invitation to address this convocation of my fellow music- 
teachers it occurred to me that it might be not unprofitable to bring 
you some considerations in regard to the dignity of the musician’s calling 
which long ago took lodgment in my mind and which fix a firmer root year 
by year. Weare gathered, as I conceive, not merely to bring facts to each 
other, but also enthusiasm; to convey counsel as well as instruction, hopes 
and fair prophesies as well as experience. And sol take upon myself a 
function which some scoffers would consider superfluous in a company of 
musicians, viz., to magnify our office and to quicken our self-esteem. It 
seems to me that there is need of this. Instead of exalting our craft unduly 
(as the vulgar imputation would have it) we even appear to admit dispar- 
agement to our high calling, we have often seemed to lend countenance to 
the too prevalent notion that music is merely a gloss which imparts to cul- 
ture an external attractiveness, instead of being, as it really is, one of the 
elements in culture’s very substance. We have been jealous enough for 
our own reputation, not always jealous enough for the claims of our voca- 
tion, not ready enough to maintain her dignity in the ranks of intellectual 


pursuits. So it may not be out of place if I turn your thoughts to the ques- 
tion, What is the end to which our work, taken as a whole, is tending ? 
What are our privileges and responsibilities as public educators ? 

For it is as public educators that we claim recognition. In that magnifi- 
cent educational movement of our time whose progress every lover of his 
country surveys with wonder and joy, in the spread of the common school 
system, in the planting and endowment of higher institutions, in the mul- 
tiplication of libraries and museums, in university extension—in all this 
triumphant march of civilizing influence, it is evident that music must be 
awarded an honored place in the ranks. No longer a mere elegant accom- 
plishment, the plaything of a frivolous society, the stimulant in hours of 
lethargy, music is a recognized factor in the intellectual striving of the 
time. She is bringing the sweet influences of art into the prosaic lives of 
the common people; she has entered the public schools and is there help- 
ing to produce that gentleness and tenderness upon which true culture 
must always rest; she gathers all ranks together upon one democratic basis 
of a common susceptibility in her great city and country festivals; she is be- 
coming installed in our higher institutions of learning, and among the time- 
honored humanities and new and expanding arts and sciences she is main- 
taining her claims to equal fellowship. You have, perhaps, heard of the 
horrified exclamation of a New England college president when a musical 
department was suggested, ‘‘ What! and a dancing-school next?” We can 
afford to smile at this, for it is not the utterance of a representative educa- 
tor, but the voice of a belated and fading prejudice. The unparalleled 
rapidity of the growth of musical appreciation and practice in America in 
recent years is one of the most striking phenomena of our time. The long 
process which music in Europe underwent, when the barrier that lay 
between the music of the higher orders and that of the common people was 
rubbed away by the slow change and interaction of centuries, has been, in 
a measure, repeated in this country, only the centuries in the one case are 
set over against decades and less than decades in the other. The music at 
first monopolized by the cultured few has now become the property of the 
mass. ‘ Classic music,” we are told, ‘‘has become popular.”’ This wide- 
spread love of music is not the light fancy for a vain and transient amuse- 
ment—it is the recognition of its value in the weighty concerns of life. The 
American people have taken music as they take everything that is noble,— 
seriously; they have taken it as a means of enlightenment and growth; 
this nation, having embraced education as its saving need, sees that music 
has a place in education and so receives her into its heart and home. 

Music in this country has not only diffused itself with the rapidity of a 
sea-wave upon level sands—it has altered its tone, everywhere elevated its 
methods and standards. An accomplished man recently lamented to me 
that since musical culture was being gathered into the hands of profession- 
als and experts the simple, unsophisticated home music of the earlier day 
was fading out, that as music became more artificialized she became less 
domestic. But regret over this fact, if it bé a fact, comes from sentiment, 
not from a just estimate of values. If our people possessed a rich body of 
folk-song, which was being crushed out by the complex music of the 
schools, we might question whether the gain atoned for the loss. But this 
is not the case. The transition which we observe is one from crudeness, 


almost barbarism, to refinement. Having no national musical art of our 


own, we must, perforce, import that of the tuneful nations beyond the sea, 
and as this adopted art diffuses itself, the bald, uncouth or trivial harmony 
of our fathers retires to barren nooks and pines away. The seizure of 
musical leadership by trained musicians is not to be regretted, for it is in 
the line of development. The country singing-school, even where it sur- 
vives, has lost its primitive enthusiasm. The rural singing-master, trained 
in the school of the tanner Billings, whom Dr. Ritter has rescued from 
approaching oblivion, with pitch-pipe in one hand and Bay Psalm-Book in 
the other, no longer shares the popular esteem with the parson and the 
squire, for his race is wellnigh extinct. Church music everywhere but in 
the smaller villages is coming under the control of professional musicians ; 
the old time choir-leader who wields the baton on Sundays and the yard- 
stick or the hoe on week-days is no longer a type —he is only a survival. 
Music is everywhere recognized as a science which must be given over to 
specialists, and every day the demand for learning and skill on the part of 
its practitioners becomes more exacting. 1 may be in danger of overrating 
the popular musical intelligence; but I certainly deem it well to guard 
myself against the common error of disparaging it. Although we are not 
yet a musical nation, the Americans show an extraordinary keenness in 
distinguishing the true from the false. Public taste, although not yet all 
that we wish it to be, possesses a mobility and a progressiveness which are 
wanting in the older nations; having no art traditions of our own, not 
asserting, like the French and Germans, a connection between art and 
patriotism, we Americans are eager to absorb the best that the older cul- 
tures can confer and are forming a receptiveness which may be the foun- 
dation of a grand native art creation in days to come. : 
This is the condition which confronts the music-teacher and gives him 
his opportunity as a public educator. He is one of that great fraternity to 
which some of the grandest intellects of our time belong, which is devoted 
to the dissemination of learning and right reason, to the intellectual uplift- 
ing of the people. The musician that reviles the public taste does not 
speak wisely; let him hold his peace and go to work to make that taste bet- 
ter. His effort will be rewarded speedily. Ido not believe that a case can 
be named where a musician has labored earnestly and persistently to ele- 
vate the taste of those around him and has failed to seesome good result. 
In no respect are the minds of all, especially of the young, so pliable as in 
their grasp upon that which is greatestin music.- The masters of literature 
appeal to comparatively few, and with most readers their beauties are appre- 
hended only after years of slow mental expansion; but the masters of tone 


have in them that quality of universal kinship that they are not met with 


slow reluctance but rather with a quick and joyful welcome. 
We are public educators, then, in so far as we mediate between the great 
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masters of our art and the public that surrounds us. That the works of the 
musical geniuses have in them an educational force in the strictest and best 
sense of the term needs no argument in such a place as this; it needs no 
argument now in any company of intelligent men and women. The grand 
old theory that education consists in the enlargement of all the mental 
powers rather than in the over-development of a few—in culture as an end 
-in itself, rather than skilfulness in some special craft—this theory, which is 
the glory of the past, is compelled in our day and country to fight hard to 
maittain itself against that opinion which sees no value in anything that 
does not contribute to material development and help to harden the faculties 
for the sheer struggle for existence. And here comes in music striving, 
with its cogent persuasion, to supplement the one-sided tendencies of the 
national mechanical genius, aiming to soften and refine, to direct and con- 
trol the emotional powers, to complete the resources of an educated mind 
by creating within it a kingdom which abounds in beauty and noble satis- 
factions, be the outer conditions what they may. ‘This side of national and 
individual culture will not be taken care of by the spirit of the age. Goethe’s 
wise saying was never so worthy of regard as now, that ‘‘we must do all we 
can to encourage the beautiful, for the useful will take care of itself.” 
This assertion of the claims of the beautiful, without which civilization, 
however keen, would be but cold and barren, is in our land largely in the 
hands of the musicians. No other art is so universal and pervading, and no 
other shows anything like the force and promise that music reveals.. The 
great art galleries are accessible only to an infinitesimal portion of the 
population, public libraries are still comparatively few; but every village has 
its musicians, and the esthetic culture of the public is prominently in their 
hands. Who would supply it if they did not?» : 

We see, then, that we are not merely private drill-masters, we are public 
educat rs. And this brings me to the practical part of my subject: What 
are the means by which we may act helpfully uponthe communities in which 
we live and contribute to the cause of public education? We have only to 
consider that we are not simply voice-trainers or teachers of the piano or 
organ or whatever it may be—we are teachers of music, and if our 
special routine labors do not minister to the cause of the higher musical 
culture they are worthless indeed. Weare to make the thoughts of the 
great composers to be heard by our pupils, our friends and our fellow-towns- 
men, and when we realize that this charge is laid upon us the ways and 
means will become clear. Of course I am speaking here to the teacher in 
the smaller town, for in the larger cities the functions of direction of concerts, 
business management and public criticism are in the hands of those especially 
set apart for each service. There the ordinary music-teacher can work only 
upon hisindividual pupils in order that their views on music may he sound 
and healthy. But in the small town a more public and extended influence is 
within the possibilities of the music-teacher. In the concerts in which he 
takes part, however small his skill, he can in his programs honor his art and 
bring some of its masterpieces to the common knowledge. He can, by some 
personal effort, secure the appearance of skilled artists for recitals and con- 
certs. He can organize social clubs and gatherings for the practice and 
discussion of good compositions. With a little special study and practice he 
can prepare essays on the composers, and even without the possession of 
much literary ability such productions can hardly fail to interest a large 
circle, since in most communities such information would be novel and, 
therefore, eagerly received. The frequent statement that people care only 
to hear music and don’t want to hear aout music, can be easily shown to be 
false. Communications to the local press on some musical question, or reports 
of some notable musical performance or gathering, are gladly read and 
stimulate curiosity. Or, if the teacher distrusts his literary powers too 
much for all this, let him read to his class and their friends from some such 
delightful work as ‘‘ The Mendelssohn Family,”’ or ‘*Schumann’s Essays,” 
or ‘** Berlioz’s Autobiography, ’ or Niecks’ “Life of Chopin,” and he will, by 
this means, impress upon his listeners the dignity of his art and the ideal 
devotion which has always actuated its greatest masters. Music-teachers 
should be glad to unite their efforts in some of these directions. Mutual 
jealousies, which are too common among musicians (although I will indig- 
nantly maintain that they are just as common in other callings) need not 
prevent combined effort to increase the musical taste of the public, for all 
share in the wider interest and patronage in which such efforts must result. 
Next to the clergyman the successful musician is often the citizen that is most 
conspicuous and has the largest following; and if he has a reverence for his 
art and faith in its benefits and a desire to be in the highest sense useful to 
his fellowmen, the beneficent influence which he can exert upon society can 
hardly be over-estimated ; for he is received not in his own name but in the 
name of that art whose very title bears hints of loveliness, whose breath 
kindles ardent longings and tender memories, and whose companionship 
brings never weariness but always refreshment and an elevating delight. 

I know that these high attributes are not recognized by all who are 
engaged in the general cause of education and whose sympathy we desire 
to win. Certain psychologists like to show how music, acting intensely 
upon the sense and the nervous excitability, tends, if indulged to the extreme, 
to enervate rather than strengthen the mind by deflecting the mental activity 
away from definite objects of the will into a current of vague and purpose- 
less emotion. 
would be an educator in the best sense must guard himself and others 
against the tendency toward the over-indulgence of mere excited feeling. 
There are two preventives— one, outside of music, in occasional employ- 
ments that exercise those mental faculties that music does not reach, and the 
other within the field of musical education itself. In the study of musical 
science—harmony, form, etc.,—and in that of musical history are found 
correctives of this dangerous emotional exaggeration of which I speak, In 
all the work of a music-teacher he must never fail of a recognition, direct 
or implied, of these scientific and historic phases of his art. While I do not 
believe that musical study alone will develop all the strong faculties of the 
mind, yet there are few who have yet come to comprehend the full reach 


There is much force in this objection, and the musician who: 


and value of complete, all-sided musical culture. Certainly noclear thinker 
will oppose the demand that Music is now making to a place in every progres- 
sivescheme of education, if those who support this demand are careful to make 
prominent her true relation to the understanding as well as to the emotion. 

Iam, of course, aware that the best part of a music-teacher’s work is not 
that which comes under the observation of the general public; and if I lay 
large stress upon the more conspicuous features of a musician’s educational 
function, I would speak with even stronger emphasis and reverence of that 
unpretentious, often unconscious influence which finds its field of action in 
the privacy of the lesson-room., One may sometimes despair of the taste 
and sympathy of the public; he need never despair of his effect upon the 
minds of his pupils. Every educator, whatever department of learning he 
professes, feels that any work that aims to move the mass at once and 
collectively is of slight value—the work that really avails is that which is 
directed upon individuals. That is the little leaven by which the whole 
lump is leavened at last. In this lies the great privilege and opportunity of 
the teacher of music. The relation of teacher and pupil stands next to that 
of parent and child, and there is no_ field of personal instruction in which 
the reciprocal influence and sympathy are greater than between the music- 
teacher and his student. Music itself forms the bond, and there is no tie of 
mutual helpfulness more tender or more strong, more adapted to bringing 
into play the gracious and refined qualities of the heart. The sense of 
intimate companionship, which is forever beyond the reach of the instructor 
that meets his students only in classes; the opportunity for learning the 
peculiar mental traits and mental needs of the pupil; the confidences, which 
the publicity of the class-room forbids ; the absence of all rivalry, so that 
each rejoices in the successes of the other—all this constitutes the highest 
delight as well as the noblest opportunity of the music-teacher, and it is a 
joy which the obscure worker may experience in as high degree as his 
more brilliant fellow, 

‘* As the lute’s tone its maker’s hand betrays, 
The true disciple speaks his master’s praise ;” 

and there are few in this profession who have not seen their own powers, 
as it were, multiplied in some gifted pupil, who carries forth and diffuses in 
his own perhaps far larger field the attainments and the aims of his instructor. 
Life is supposed to be full of disappointment, but there need be no com- 
plete failure or disappointment in such a work as this. Whether one 
obtains fame or public recognition, or even acknowledgment of the 
benefit from the receiver himself, makes little difference ; for if he keeps 
in mind his purpose as a public educator he may know that by the very 
laws of nature his success is sure, since as he acts upon one mind, and that 
mind upon others, so his influence extends far beyond his observation or 
calculation; it outlives his life, it goes on forever. 

This high privilege brings also its serious responsibility. We have not 
only our pupils’ technical training in our care, we have also in charge their 
taste and their views and uses of their art. They will be to a large extent 
what we are. Side by side with the most rigid and thorough technical train- 
ing should go the culture of the susceptibility, the insistence that technique 
is a means and not an end, the gradual and constant awaking of the powers 
of true criticism, the inculcation of the great precept that every special at- 
tainment however perfect is not complete but only relative and comparative, 
that every department and phase of art is but a part of a larger whole, that 
the instrumentalist, the singer, the harmonist must be merged in the musician 
and the artist. We cannot make brilliant performers ofall our pupils, notone 
in fifty of them can ever shine as an example and leaderin musical society, 
but we can do much to make them genuine music-lovers and intelligent 
critics. By keeping before them that which is good, and gradually but 
surely eliminating the taste for the commonplace, by instilling into their 
minds a recognition of the importance of music in its historic, social and 
personal relations, in this, I believe, lies the most valuable as well as the 
most truly practical part of a teacher’s work. Notthat he should be forever 
preaching, for if he dogmatizes, or even if his purpose is too apparent to his 
pupil, his success may not equal his hopes. Thereis a vein of contradiction 
in every juvenile mind, Neither should the teacher forget that strict tech- 
nical drill must necessarily consume the greater part of the lesson hour, 
But a few moments may often well be employed in lfting the pupil’s 
“attention above the technical, to a criticism of the music as music, its form 
and spirit, in a few words upon the life of the composer, his rank, his 
nationality, the school to which he belongs, any circumstances connected 
with the composition which cast light upon the meaning and quality of its ex- 
pression; thus judiciously keeping before the learner the thought that music 
is notsomething superficial and accidental, but art, the manifestation of mind. 

As regards the mental preparation of the teacher himself much may be 
said—more and more is being said as the conviction grows that music is a 
deepening element in the higher intellectual life of our time. I will not go 
into the question how far the musician should reach outside of his art, what 
literary or other culture he should strive to acquire. What makes the com- 
pletest and, most efficient man each must decide for himself. Broad 
intellectual attainment certainly enables a musician to take hold of 
society upon more sides than one; but, on the other hand, too many inter- 
ests will divert the mind from that directness and concentration which suc- 
cess in music, as in all pursuits, demands. But I would plead for the largest 
musical culture on the part of everyone who devotes himself to the cause of 
musical instruction—within the bounds of his art at least his knowledge and 
sympathy cannot be too broad and deep. Narrow specializing here is 
dangerous, for it locks a man up within a wall of routine, and he pays for 
the mastery of one particular function, however useful that may be, with 
the loss of the wider reach and the more potent influence. The fields of 
music alone are boundless—let us range widely in them and not confine our 
steps within narrow foot-paths. The only way to convince others that our 
art is great is by enlarging ourselves, by showing in our work our proud 
consciousness that we are contributors to the grand and sure consummation 
of an ennobled and purified society, 
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FESTHETIC-PHYSICABAS@ULTURE: 


A Setr-INSTRUCTOR FOR ALL CULTURED CIRCLES, AND ESPECIALLY FOR 
ORATORICAL AND Dramatic ARTISTS. 


By OSKAR GUTTMANN. 


XVI. 
7. Characteristic Tokens of Several Kinds of Gait. 


ee heavy gait is thus characterized by Harless: At the 

moment when the centre of gravity falls over the axis of the 
middle of the foot, the swinging foot has already set its heel 
on the floor, near that point. One walks in this manner after 
severe illness, in bearing heavy burdens carefully over a 
smooth surface, especially when the nature of the ground or 
the muscular strength at command advises caution. The 
nearer the heel of the forward foot is set near the ball of the 
backward foot, so much the more constrained will be the gait. 
This gait may be slow or rapidas the line of gravity approaches 
nearer the foremost foot. It indicates a sort of insecurity, anx- 
iety, or cautiousness; and is, therefore, often employed by 


elderly people or invalids, or for walking in the twilight. The - 


space in which the body rests only on one leg will, for this 
reason, be shortened as much as possible. 

The shuffling gait upon the soles of the feet is thus described: 
The hindmost foot does not liftits ball from the floor before the 
forward foot resumes its standing position. We find this gait 
among the blind, in groping and creeping. In the latter, we 
also find walking on tiptoe, where the body is usually bent 
somewhat forward. 

The Swaying Gait.—This arises less from bending the knee 
than from turning the hip. We find it united with a heavy 
step in fleshy people, in bearing upon the head heavy burdens 
or objects liable to break, in walking upon stilts, in the heavy 
stage step in caricature. 

Akin to this is a gait in which the sole of the foot is con- 
sidered immovable, and, therefore, at every step falls with its 
whole surface on the ground. In this gait, the steps are 
very short, and the line of gravity always falls upon the heel 
of the foremost foot. This is the ‘‘ Turkish gait” of the stage. 

The Dignified Gait.—In this gait the upper body which stands 
erect, with knees more or less stiff, seems to be drawn out and 
elongated from the hips. The time during which both feet 
touch the floor, is, therefore, the longest.. Here the more or less 
decides infinitely much. An inch more and we see a Carica- 
ture. If, in this gait, the toes are set down first and too soon, 
the result is 

The Dancing-master Step.—This step arises from swaying the 
body sideways and is, consequently, insecure. The groping 
gait is the same, and the standing foot is more or less bent 
from the knee. 

THE LIMBS IN HARMONIOUS ACTION. 


I. Divisions of Gesture. 


Ling divides the various gestures of which man is capable 
into five classes: 

(az) Expressive, 

(4) Delineative, 

(c) Interpretative, 

(d) Imitative, 

(e) Conventional. 

(a) Expressive gestures we call those which characterize only 
individual mental states. ‘To embody such gestures requires a 
lively fancy and a fine gift of observation. Ifthe actor is de- 
void of the latter, he will give us the expression of his own 
emotions, but not those of various individuals. Here the actor 
must guard against exaggerations; one step too far, and the 
sublime becomes ridiculous. Rules cannot be given for this 
first class of gestures. A lively fancy, a cultivated intellect, a 
fine tact always strike the right medium. The portrayal of 
anger and despair presents the most difficulties to the actor; 
his own excitability is apt to take away his presence of mind 
and carry him beyond the limits of the beautiful. 


(6) Delineative gestures are those which embody the idea of 
outward objects or their moods and peculiarities. If, for in- 
stance, one would materialize the surging of the sea, the contour 
of a house, a line, a cross, the fusion of two bodies, he helps 
the words by the aid of an outlining, depicting gesture. In this 
sort of gesture the actor must guard against overacting, against 
seeking to depict everything. In this way he fallsirretrievably 
into the ridiculous. The fundamental rule here is: Always 
grasp the whole, but outline main ideas only, and especially 
avoid every delineative gesture which does not stand in inti- 
mate connection with one’s own feelings. 

(c) Interpretative gestures are distinguished from delineative 
ones in that they only express symbolically the common 
attributes of space, time and strength; for instance: Height, 
depth, nearness, width, haste, strength, weakness, multitude, 
procrastination. 

(d) Imitative gestures are strict imitations of the ways of 
another, without entering into his intellectual life. Here, also, 
the right medium must be strictly observed. According to 
Ling imitative gestures are also delineative ones. ‘‘ Here is 
the same distinction we make in technical drawing, drawing 
after models as copying, or from nature according to our own 
ideas or fancy. The copyist is strictly bound to his model, 
and the more closely his copy represents the model with all its 
peculiarities, and even its faults, the better it is.” 


(e) Conventional gestures are those which are executed by tacit 


consent or custom. To this class belong the ceremonies of 
entire corporations, as well as those individual ones which 
must always be learned from life, and to enumerate which is 
impossible. Dramatic expression will be modified by age, 
temperament, habit, national and popularcustoms. Rothstein 
says in regard to modifications that belong to different periods 
of life : 

‘The most casual observer cannot failto perceive how much 
these main steps must be modified by age. The gestures of 
youth are animated, its manner restless. The youthful mind 
easily excited, but usually ingenuous, will express itself in its 
own untrammeled way if notrestrained by outside influences, 
or toned down by education. The old man expresses himself 
with very few gestures, dwelling longer upon passages, and in 
general with measured dignity. He lives more inwardly, is 
without lively emotions, and displays but little feeling. In 
middle life, the imitative movements are strong, decided, ex- 
pressive, but more moderate than in youth. The mature man 
controls his gestures, often represses them, and not seldom 
affects reserve, even to extreme dissimulation. He weighs his 
position in life, his circumstances and surroundings, and con- 
forms his actions to them.” i 

It is self-evident that the manner of gesture must be in accord 
with the costume and age to which the piece belongs. It would, 
for instance, be entirely wrong to give an antique figure the 
step and movement of a person of the time of Louis XIV., or 
vice versa. The same distinction must be made between a 
figure of that time and a modern one. 

We will return to the subject at the description of Compli- 
ments. 


2, Fundamental Rules for Correct Action of the Limbs in Gesture. 


(2) Every gesture must render simply, truthfully, but decid- 
edly what it has to express. This law applies to the gesture of 
the doubtful as well as to that of the certain. In the former 
case, the very doubt must be decidedly expressed. Hence it 
follows: ; 

(4) That every movement not proceeding from the mass of 
emotions to be portrayed must be unavailing. Let the gesture 
be ever so beautiful, if it does not obey this law, it will become 
unsightly. 

(c) The play of the features must always precede the gesture; 
but in depicting very excited mental moods, the gesture often 
precedes the words. Asa rule, it accompanies the text and co- 
incides with it. Ifthe text demands that a gesture should end 
the words, it follows upon them. 

(d) Gesture must not end voluntarily while speech still goes 
on; it must accompany the words to the end; and as in acting 
there is no pause, the actor, after his speech is ended, must re- 
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flect in his own features, in his eye at least, that which the 
other speaks. Here most actors fail. The body, the face, is 
animated only while they are speaking; when done speaking 
they fall into a physical as well as mental inactivity, which 
destroys all harmony. Hence dumb play is the most difficult 
of all. Here the true artist is manifest. 

(e) Great care must be taken that the movements of the limbs 
be not exaggerated. To usea military simile, the actor must 
not shoot with cannon when small shot willanswer. We have 
already laid down the fundamental law for arm-movements. 
‘‘ As few movements as possible,” we repeat here in regard to 
all gesture. The sins against thislaw are many and surprising. 
We give a few instances: The head should be turned grace- 
fully and quickly to one side. Instead of this, the whole body 
is turned often with constant shifting of the feet. The whole 
hand and even the arm, is used to designate what could be 
pointed out by the little finger. Many examples might be given. 
These two will illustrate our meaning. How is it possible to 
indicate an ascending scale in passion by gesture if we begin 
with the strongest? 

(/) Al the limbs must unite in one gesture, and single limbs 
must not be entirely in repose, while the others express some- 
thing. All the limbs should not share alike in one gesture, but 
they must all express the intention of this gesture; that is, the 
actor must not make a decided gesture with his hand, while his 
feet are wholly in repose; he must not decidedly indicate an 
object with one hand and the upper part of the body bent for- 
ward, while the other hand, as if not belonging to this body, 
hangs limp and passive at the side. A lively, but restrained 
imagination, a gymnastically trained body, will observe the 
right mean. 

(¢) Gestures must not come close together; they must be 
developed from one another. Hence, there must be no abrupt- 
ness in gesture, if it is not required for expression. If, for 
instance, we would express joy, and then immediately after it, 
horror, these gestures must, by a rightly defined transition, 
proceed from one another; that is, the mind must retain a part, 
be it ever sosmall, of the former mood, before the new one 
can be fully developed. This part of acting is the most dif 
ficult of arts; its right practice is the stamp of perfection. 

(h) The stage-walk must conform exactly to the character 
represented, as well while playing as when appearing on the 
stage and leaving it. We often see the actor enter with his 
usual gait, while the play requires that of the réle. In leaving 
he also falls back into hisown gait. Thisdestroys thatillusion 
which is the object of all acting. Entrance upon and exit from 
the stage are alike difficult. Because the actor seldom speaks 
upon his entrance he forgets his imitative character and remem- 
bers it only when his words begin, which is false. Many ac- 
tors lay little stress upon the number of steps they take in 
presence of the audience; in this way they mar the character- 
ization. The law of beauty demands that no steps be taken 
except those required by the situation. Here also welay down 
the fundamental law as in arm-movements: ‘‘As few as pos- 
sible.” Repose is the main thing ina picture. Anactorshows 
little culture if, in representing a crowned head, he finds no 
way to express his dignity save in striding around the stage. 

(7) It is self-evident that in acting the player never forces 
himself to the front unless the character or the situation demand 
it, and yetsomany unpardonable blunders of this kind happen, 
that we must say a few words in regardto them. If the actor 
remains true to the character and situation, exaggeration is im- 
possible ; but we often see an actor so exert himself to make a 
great deal out of a minor part, that we turn from him in aver- 
sion. The actor must not go an inch beyond his réle; other- 
wise he will destroy its effect and incur the reproach of 
presumption, vanity and an inordinate desire for applause. 
The true actor, when upon the stage, regards himself as buta 
co-worker for the attainment of a common goal. Just as rép- 
rehensible is the manner of some modern virtuosos, who 
either cut out the minor réles of a piece, or shorten them so 
that nothing of the author’s work remains but a parade rile, 
which is sure to be the one most applauded by the public, while 
the co-actors, whose every chance for effect is cut off, sink in 
its estimation as artists. 


3. The Use of the Right and Left Hand. 


My pupils have often asked: ‘‘What is your opinion on the 
use of the right and left hand? Do you deem the more fre- 
quent use of the right hand an act induced by habit, or by inner, 
organic causes?” 

Both arms and hands must be educated alike in order that 
the left may be used at the left, the right at the right side. No 
movement must take place with the right hand to the left side 
and vice versa. To allow only the slightest movement to the 
left hand while the whole burden of motion falls upon the right 
hand, betrays the untrained actor. And still we find this fault 
in distinguished actors. Circumstances arise upon the stage 
when, as in daily life, the right hand only must be used, as in 
the oath, the shaking of hands, etc. All this whether one stands 
to the left or right on the stage must be executed with the right 
hand ; but if an occasion arises when either may be used, in 
the movement to the left, it must always be the left hand that 
is taken; in that to the right, always the righthand. Here, for 
example, belongs the kiss ofthe hand. If the lady stands upon 
the gentleman’s left he may be easily led to take her hand in 
his right instead of his left hand; but this wouldlook awkward. 
(See Handkiss.) Just so, if one would hand or pass something 
from or to the left side, he all too readily employs the right hand. 
This is certainly wrong. 

If in sitting at table one has to serve wine to the right or left 
(although serving usually takes place from the right side) he 
must reverse our rule and serve the left with the right and the 
right with the left,since it is awkward to hold the decanter in 
such a way that the nails of the hand are turned upward, or to 
turn around so much that one’s back is to one’s neighbor. It 
is absolutely necessary in daily life, as upon the stage, that the 
hands be trained in like manner. If in daily life we have not 
always a public before us, we have one around us in society, 
and it is both awkward and discourteous if, when sitting with 
the left side to the table and with the body inclined forward, 
we take from it a cup of tea or whatever else it may be with 
the right hand. 


4. Greeting, Prayer, Oath. 


The expressions and signs in salutation, vary greatly among 
different nations. That kind feeling inborn in every man, as 
well as its expressions and tokens embodied in the salutation, 
are more or less diversified according to the degree of his cul- 
ture, his religious and political ideas, his nationality, race, 
position and social rank. Thus the manner of greeting indi- 
cates, in some sort, the elementary character of a people, a 
tribe, and, in many respects, an individual. 

The Orientals always have been and still remain far more 
voluble and ceremonious in their manner of salutation than the 
Occidentals. Among all Asiatic people it is the custom to pros- 
trate one’s self in token of utter subjection, while serfdom in 
Europe required this only partially and incidentally. Until 
very recently, Asiatic subjects addressed their kings only kneel- 
ing or prostrate in the dust, regarding them as supernatural 
beings. This manner of salutation first came in vogue among 
the Romans about A. D. 300. The custom in Europe may be 
regarded as an after-growth, respect and submission having 
been until quite recently expressed merely by kneeling, a 
practice still common in Russia. 


[ To be continued.] 


Rev. T, De Witt TALMAGE, inarecentessay, says: ‘‘ My chief objection 
to church choir-singing is that 1 am a firm believer in a congregation doing 
the singing. To me asinging church is always a triumphant church. Ifa 
congregation is silent during the exercises, or partially silent, it is the silence 
of death. If when the hymn is given out you hear the faint hum of here 
and there a father and mother in Israel, while the vast majority are silent, 
that minister of Christ who is presiding needs to have a very strong consti- 
tution if he does not get the chills. He needs notonly the grace of God, but 
nerves like whalebones. Itis a constant source of amazement to me how 
some people with voice enough to discharge all their duties in the world, 
when they come into the house of God have no voice to discharge their duty 
of singing. I really believe that if all our churches would rise up and sing 
as they ought to sing, where we now have a hundred souls brought into 
the kingdom of Christ there would be a thousand,” 
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Recitation and fdeefamation. 


I. 
THE FIGHT -AT LEXINGTON. 


By THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


UGGED the patient, panting horses, as the coulter keen and thorough, 
By the careful farmer guided, cut the deep and even furrow; 
At his loom the pallid weaver, with his feet upon the treadles, 
Watched the threads alternate rising, with the lifting of the heddles; 
Roared the fire before the bellows; glowed the forge’s dazzling crater; 
Rang the hammers on the anvil, both the lesser and the greater. 


Through the air there came a whisper, deepening quickly into thunder, 
How the deed was done that morning, that would rend the realm asunder; 
How at Lexington the Briton mingled causeless crime with folly, 

And a king endangered empire by an ill-considered volley. 

Then each heart beat quick for vengeance, as the anger-stirring story 

Told of brethren and of neighbors lying corses stiff and gory. 


Stops the plow and sleeps the shuttle, stills the blacksmith’s noisy hammer, 
Come the farmer, smith and weaver, with a wrath too deep for clamor; 
But their fiercely purposed doing every glance they give avouches, 

As they handle rusty firelocks, powder-horns and bullet pouches; 

As they hurry from the workshops, from the fields and from the forges, 
Venting curses deep and bitter on the latest of the Georges. 


Matrons gatherat the portals, some with children round them grouping, 

Some are filled with exultation, some are sad of soul, and drooping— 

Gazing at our hasty levies as they march, unskilled but steady, 

Or prepare their long-kept firelocks, for the combat making ready; 

Mingling smiles with tears, and praying for our men and those who lead 
them, 

That the gracious Lord of Battles to a triumph sure may speed them. 


I was but a beardless stripling on that chilly April morning, 

When the church bells backward ringing, to the minute-men gave warning; 
But I seized my father’s weapons—he was dead who one time bore them— 
And I swore to use them stoutly, or to nevermore restore them; 

Bade farewell to sister, mother, and to one than either dearer, 

Then departed as the firing told of red-coats drawing nearer. 


On the Britons came from Concord --’twas a name of mocking omen; 

Concord nevermore existed ’twixt our people and the foemen— 

On they came in haste from Concord, where a few had stood to fight them, 

Where they failed to conquer Buttrick, who had stormed the bridge despite 
them; 

On they came, the tools of tyrants, ’mid a people who abhorred them; 

They had done their master’s bidding, and we purposed to reward them. 


We, at Meriam’s Corner posted, heard the fifing and the drumming 

In the distance creeping onward, which prepared us for their coming; 
Soon we saw the lines of scarlet, their advance to music timing, 

When our captain quickly bade us pick our flints and freshen priming. 
There our little band of freemen, couched in silent ambush lying, 
Watched the forces, full eight hundred, as they came with colors flying. 


’Twas a goodly sight to see them; but we heeded not its splendor, 

For we felt their martial bearing hate within our hearts engender, 

Kindling fire within our spirits, though our eyes a moment watered, 

As we ponent on Moore and Hadley, and their brave companions slaugh- 
tered; 

And we swore to deadly vengeance for the fallen to devote them, 

And our rage grew hotter, hotter, as our well-aimed bullets smote them, 


Then in overpowering numbers, charging bayonet, came their flankers; 
We were driven as the ships are, by a tempest, from their anchors; 
But we loaded while retreating, and, regaining other shelter, 

Saw their proudest on the highway, in their life’s blood fall and welter, 
' Saw them fall, or dead or wounded, at our fire so quick and deadly, 
While the dusty road was moistened with the torrent raining redly. 


From behind the mounds and fences poured the bullets thickly, fastly; 
From ravines and clumps of coppice leapt destruction grim and ghastly; 
All around our leaguers hurried, coming hither, going thither, 

Yet when charged on by their forces, disappearing, none knew whither, 
Buzzed around the hornets ever, newer swarms each moment springing, 
Breaking, rising and returning, yet continually stinging. 


When to Hardy’s Hill their weary, waxing fainter, footsteps brought them, 

eg Sa the stout provincials brought the wolves to bay, and fought 
em; 

And though often backward beaten, still returned the foe to follow, 

Making forts of every hilltop, and redoubts of every hollow. 

Hunters came from every farm-house, joining eagerly to chase them— 

They had boasted far too often.that we ne’er would dare to face them. 


How they staggered, how they trembled, how they panted at pursuing, 
How they hurried broken columns that had marched to their undoing; 
How their stout commander, wounded, urged along his frightened forces, 
That had marked their fearful progress by their comrades’ bloody corses; 
How they rallied, how they faltered, how in vain returned our firing, 
While we hung upon their footsteps with azealousness untiring. 


With nine hundred came Lord Percy, sent by startled Gage to meet them, 
And he scoffed at those who suffered such a horde of boors to beat them; 
But his scorn was changed to anger,when on front and flank were falling, 
From the fences, walls, and roadside, drifts of leaden hail appalling; 
And his picked and chosen soldiers, who had never shrunk in battle, 
Hurried quicker in their panic when they heard the firelocks rattle. 


Tell it not in Gath, Lord Percy, never Ascalon let hear it, 

That you fled from those you taunted as devoid of force and spirit; 

That the blacksmith, weaver, farmer, leaving forging, weaving, tillage, 
Fully paid with coin of bullets base marauders for their pillage; : 
They, you said, would fly in terror, Britons and their bayonets shunning; 
But the loudest of the boasters proved the foremost in the running. 


Then round Prospect Hill they hurried, where we followed and assailed 
them; 2 

They had stout and tireless muscles, or their limbs had surely failed them. 

Stood abashed the bitter tories, as the women loudly wondered 

That a crowd of scurvy rebels chased to hold eleven hundred— 

Chased to hold eleven hundred, grenadiers both light and heavy, 

Leading Percy, of the Border, on a chase surpassing Chevy. 


Into Boston marched their forces, musket barrels brightly gleaming, 
Colors flying, sabres flashing, drums were beating, fifes were screaming. 
Not a word about their journey; from the general to the drummer, 

Did you ask about their doings, than a statue each was dumber; 

But the wounded in their litters, lying pallid, weak and gory, 

With a language clear and certain told the sanguinary story. 


’T was a dark and bloody lesson; it was bloody work to teach it; 

But when sits on high Oppression, soaring fire alone can reach it. 
Though but raw and rude provincials, we were freemen, and contending 
For the rights our fathers gave us, and a country worth defending; 

And when foul invaders threaten wrong to hearthstone and to altar, 
Shame were on the freeman’s manhood should he either fail or falter. 


On the day the fight that followed, neighbor met and talked with neighbor; 
First the few who fell they buried, then returned to daily labor. - 
Glowed the fire within the forges, ran the plowshare down the furrow, 
Clicked the bobbin-loaded shuttle—both our fight and toil were thorough. 
Neither England's bribes nor soldiers, force of arms nor titles splendid, 
Could deprive of what our fathers left as rights to be defended. 

And the flame from Concord spreading, kindled kindred conflagrations, 
Till the colonies united took their place among the nations. 


Il. 
NAUGHTY ZELL. 


As ReciTep By LUCIA B. GRIFFIN. 


Sa thother day Kip Elbert, that’s my beau, was goin’ to go out fishin’ 

on Soap Crick, an’ he said I might go’long if I would keep awful still an’ 
not scare the fishes away. So we got up dis as ear/y. Kip thinks ever’- 
thing 0’? me, so he does, an’ he let me dig all the fish-worms for the bait 
while he was a gittin’ thother things ready. It’s lots o’ fun diggin’ fish- 
worms, I got mama’s. milk-pail half-full of ’em, an’ then I heard the ole 
milkman a ringin’ an’ I jus’ had to run like ever’thing and put the pail back 
quick, ’cause he might call Bridget for a pan an’ then she wouldn’t let us go 
fishin’. Bridget’s awful mean. Thother day she up an’ slapped me jus’ 
’cause I put a little toad in my gramma’s bed to see if she wouldn’t scream 
like ever’thing when she saw it; ’cause I node it wouldn’t bite her, all the 
time, so I did. But the man poured the milk in all right, so I breathed 
easy agin. 

I was glad Kip an’ me was goin’ to have our brekfus out in the woods, 
*cause I don’t guess I’d like fish-worms so awful well. But I had to diga 
lot more worms, though, ’fore we went. The first thing we had our brek- 
fus, ’cause we’s awful hungry. Then I put the bait on the hook and Kip 
fishted. We drinked out of Kip’s shoe, it didn’t have but a weenty teenty 
little hole in the toe,—’cause 1 had to leave the pail at home. Kip was 
awful cross, though. He wouldn’t let me speak nor whisper for over an 
hour. I guess it was morn two hours. I jus’ had to keep bitin’ my tong 
atween my teeth, I wanted to know so bad why he didn’t catch any. I was_ 
kind 0’ glad a snake runned over my foot, so I had to scream; an’ he said 
they wasn’t no-use tryin’ where girls was. I guess Kip had a nice time. 
But I don’t think I care ’bout fishin’ much; it’s so much like Sunday- 
school, 

My mother says when I’m naughty to tell Satan to get behind me, and I 
did tell him an’ he went an’ pushed me into the erick. I don’t think I’ll tell 
him that no more, ’cause I had on my bestest apron an’ stockins; an’ when 
I got home, why they was a lot 0’ company there, an’ mama’s face got — 
awful red, an’ ever’body didn’t say nothin’ for a long time. An’ then 
pretty soon I heara a cranky ole man say: 

‘«‘Ahem! She’s a perfect little torment. 
her for a few years.’’ 

Tsays: ‘O-ho, ole man, was that you speakin, huh? Don’t you get too 
smart around here, or we’ll fire you out bodily. Why, you ole crank you, 
who do you think you’re talkin’ to, anyhow, huh?” 

You bet I scart him pretty bad. He never said a nuther word ’bout me, 
you bet you. Idon’t care; he’s dead now. I’m so glad. [ZLaugh.] Say, 
why my mama made me go upstairs thout any dinner, don’t you think she 
did. I don’t care she’ll be sorry some day, so she will; ’cause some day 
T’ll die, and then she’ll wish that she was betterer to me when I was jus’ 
takin’ my own part, so she will—she will, too, [/outing.] 
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I never staid up stairs neither. I run offover to Nettie Bell’s house, an’ 
when I cum back the company wasn’t gone yet, so I says: 

‘“*Mama says city folks is allus cumin’ here three times to her onct, and 
allus a stayin’ all nite, an’ then the boys has to sleep in the barn.” 

Then ever’ body looked awful funny, and Mrs. Hull says: 

‘¢ William, children and fools speaks the truf. We’ll go back at once.”’ 

I jus’ says: ‘* Well, nobody wants you here,” an’ then mama cried, 
and papa laffted, and brother Fred got a big stick. Buthecouldn’t catch me, 
*cause I can run awful fas’ when I’m goin’ to get a whippin’. I had to go 
off an’ hide out bya rosebush in the yard fora long time till they forgot it, 
close to the hammock. 

That’s where Mary and Mr. Slicer does their sparkin’, an’ they don’t ’low 
us childerns round there neither, don’t you think they don’t, and | node that 
I had either to crawl under the rosebush, or to skip out, an’ which do you 
think I done? I bet you can’t guess. I crawled under the bush, so I could 
be takin’ items; ’cause Kip thinks ever’thing o’ me, so he does, an’ if ever 
we get big—[fawse] an’ then if we’d ever want to spark any, why, if Kip 
didn’t know how, I would. [/lay with handkerchief.| But Icouldn’t hardly 
find out nothin’ *bout it though. Couldn’t hear what they was a sayin’ 
*cause they never said nothin’ for along time. They never said nothin’, 
an’ then they’d jus’ be a talkin’ away jus’ as low; an’ then they wouldn’t 
say nothin’ agin; an’ then pretty soon they’d jus’ be as still for a long 
time, an’ then be a talkin’ away an’ jus’ a talkin’ jus’ as low. An’ then old 
Slicer says: ‘*O my precious darlin’, I never couldn’t love nobody in the 
wide, wide worl’, but you.’’ An’ then he give her a great big kiss, an’ she 
never said ‘‘ quit that,’”’ or nothin’. I jus’ jumped outan’ says: 

*‘Oh, what a great big lie, ’cause you got a nuther girl down on Soap 
Crick I saw you takin’ her for a buggy ride, too.”’ 

An’ he say: ‘“‘ You little rattlesnake, where do you ’spect to go for tellin’ 
such big lies what ain’t so?”’ : 

An’ Isays: ‘I don’t ’spect to go nowhere where you go, ole smartie! 
ole smartie! ole smartie!’’ I jus’ hate ever’ boy in the worl’ but my pa 
an’ Kip Elbert; that’s all the boys too, so it is. 

Say, I know somethin’ I ain’t going to tell neither, somethin’ good ’bout 
somebody, an’ I ain’t going to tell who it’s bout, I’m just goin’ to tell what 
somebody said thother day, an’ who it was that said it don’t never tell lies. 
But ’twasn’t so, though. I was jus’ a walkin’ along, an’ I jus’ got to thinkin’ 
1 wish I was pretty and smart like ever’body else: an’ I was jus’ a thinkin’ 
well I don’ b’lieve I’ve got such very good sense—I was thinkin’ ¢af—an’ 
I heard somebody talkin’ ’bout me. I node if I didn’t go back an’ hear 
what they said I wouldn’t never know. So I went back an’ somebody what 
knows pretty wellsays: ‘‘ There goes the prettiest an’ smartest little girl in 
this whole town—why, she’s jus’ a regular dandy,’’ [Ade face] an’ they 
meant me. I don’t think that’s so, jus’ ’cause my pa’s so rich ain’t no sign 
I’m smart. Why, my pa’s got so much money he could jus’ throw it away 
if he wanted to, but he don’t want to. 

This is bout the worst dress that I got. ’Tain’t the very worstest. I 
’spect it’s "bout the best dress I got though. But I can have better’n this if 
Iwant ’em. I don’t want no better, though, ’cause I got sense ’nuff not 
to want things I can’t get. I guess folks thinks ’cause my mother allus 
fixes me up so nice that they can get Kip and me to speak ever’ place. 
I don’t never want to speak, ’cause I’m ’fraid folks don’t like to hear me 
all the time, 

Thother day when it was Kip’s birfday he had a great big party to his 
house, an’ they got him tospeak first ’cause I guess they wanted tosave the 
best for the last. An’ pretty soon they never called on me for so long; I 
guess they thought I didn’t want to speak, an’ I didn’t. But I node they 
wanted to hear me so bad, so pretty soon I got up an’ says: “I guess [ll 
speak my piece for you now,” an’ I spoke it. I guess they thought I spoke 
it awful good. Inever heard nobody say they did, but I guess they did, 
though. I’m goin’ to speak jus’ a little wee teeny bit of it, an’ let you see 
how I spoke to Kip’s party on thother day. I ain’t going to speak all of it, 
?cause 1 know nobody don’t want to hear all of it. 

[Stare around, bow with confused look.| Well, I know it, but I can’t 
hardly think of it. [Bow again.) Now I know it. [Radiant face; pitch 
voice high. | ; 

Billy Bump can hop an’ jump, 
An’ carry water from the pump. 
He saw a chicken on a stump, 
Aw’ hit it with a dreadful thump, 
O Billy Bump, you naughty lad, 
You make your mother very sad 
By doin’ things so awful bad. 


That’s all of it. [act slowly, and smile bashfully.| 


it. 
GYPSY TABLEAU. 


By Mrs. MARY L. GADDESS. 
{ Queen. 


Fortune Teller. 


2 | Old Man. 
Characters;: | Old Woman. 


| Boy with a stolen chicken, 
| Several Children. 
Properties: Tent, kettle, tripod, pot and fire under it, 
; Costumes. 
Queen: A rich yellow, black or scarlet silk or sateen dress, made with 
short full skirt, trimmed with gold braid and sequins; sash of yellow mixed 
with black and tied about waist; a tambourine in hand; black satin ribbon 


tied around arms above elbows;sequins in hair, and four or five rows around 
neck, to fallon bosom. 

Fortune Teller: Short yellow print dress, loose, with belt; handkerchief 
at neck; short red cloak thrown back; red cotton handkerchief on head, and 
sequins strung through it; rough black shoes and red stockings. 

Old Man: Ordinary rough dress. 

Old Woman: Long black hair hanging around face; red shawl about 
body; short black skirt, with red stripes around the bottom. She may also 
wear a red handkerchief on head if desired. 

Boy: . Ordinary rough boy’s dress. 

Children: Ordinary dress, with plenty of redand yellow in it. 

The scene is set in a wood. Tent is on left of platform. The Queen sits 
in door of tent. Fire outside of tent, and beside it sits the old woman. 
Over fire is a tripod with a kettle hanging from it. Around fire are several 
children, one on his face playing jacks. The old man sits at one side of 
tent mending harness, The boy is just coming around the corner of tent 
with a stolen chicken in his hand. A party of young people in walking or 
evening dress, with hats on arms, stray into the encampment, and advance 
to the Fortune Teller, who holds out her hand. They cross it with silver, 
and she apparently tells the fortune. While she is telling it, the old woman 
gets up to stir the kettle, and sees the face of one of the young men, She 
rushes forward and begins to sing, ‘‘Trust him not, oh, gentle lady.” The 
song is entitled ‘* The Gypsy’s Warning.’’ He tries to quiet her with money, 
but she dashes it from his hand, and the children run to findit. The young 
people start away from the old woman, but at last her energetic warning 
impresses them, and they go off leaving the young man alone with the 
gypsies. Hestrikes at the old woman inrage. As the curtain falls the old 
woman towers above him in scorn and wrath. 


IV. 
A WOMAN’S DESCRIPTION OF A PLAY. 


By ZENAS DANE, 
ELL, you know,” she says after the matinee, as she was riding home 
on the horse-car with a woman who hadn’t seen the play, but 
wanted to know all about it, “you see there’s a Jovely young lady in the 
play, and oh! she dd wear some of the loveliest dresses.” 

‘*Oh, tell me about them! ’’ 

“Well, in the first act she wears a pale pink silk combined with brocaded 
ruby plush and—”’ 

‘‘Oh, that must have been perfectly lovely.” 

“Tt was, Well, this young lady, you know, is betrothed to a handsome 
and rich young squire, you know, and she—oh! I must tell you about the 
dress she wore in the second act.”’ 

G Ves ido. 

‘Well, it was of azure satin and garnet velvet, with—”’ 

‘« How lovely it must have been !”’ 

“Ves, indeed; it had a watteau pleat in the back and an immense train of 
the velvet, lined with pale blue satin, and—”’ 

‘*Wasn’t it beautiful?” 

‘«Perfectly lovely! Well, you know, this rich young squire is a terrible 
wreck of a fellow. Oh! he’s just perfectly awful, and she don’t know a 
thing about it and she loves him dreadfully; so, you know, she—oh! I wish 
you could have seen the dress she wore in the third act.’’ 

‘« What was it like? ”’ 

«Well, it was a lemon-colored faille Francaise worn under a rich black 
lace, with—”’ 

“‘ How striking that must have been!’ 

**It was! The train was very long and square, and the corsage was so low, 
and she had /ove/y arms and shoulders, and she wore such masses of corn- 
colored ribbons and flowers, and—well, there is an old gypsy in the play 
who is perfectly splendid, you know, and in the fourth act this young lady 
is walking in the garden and I wish you could have seen the dress she wore 
theres 

‘¢Tell me about it!”’ 


‘* Well, it was of white and crimson combined in the oddest and loveliest 
way, and she wore with it a short crimson plush cloak, lined with white, and 
thrown back over her shoulders so gracefully.” 

*«She must have looked lovely.” 

«She did, Then, you know, there is an old countess in the play who 
wears the most magnificent black velvet and lace dress I ever saw.’’ 

“JT think black velvet so elegant for old ladies.” ~ 

*‘So dol. In one act she wears a very striking dress of black and white, 
with her hair dressed in puffs and powdered, you know. She did look so 
sweet.”’ 

‘* Yes, she must have.”’ : 

*‘Well, the play goes on and it becomes real exciting in the fifth act, be- 
cause, you know, this squire has already been secretly married, and his 
wife comes in wearing the /oveliest drake-neck green ottoman silk I evr 
saw. It had pink cut-velvet panels at one side, and the train was laid in 
great pleats, with a fan-shaped breadth of the velvet set in insuch an odd 
way.’ 

af don’t think I’d like that.”’ 

“Oh, yes, you would, too; the effect was lovely. Well, this wife gets 
suspicious. Some one sends her a note or something, you know. Iwas so 
taken up with her dress that can’t remember just how it was. Anyhow 
she raises an awful row and it’s just splendid. Then this beautiful young 
lady gets suspicious, too, you know. ‘This old gypsy puts a flea in her ear, 
and she hires a detective, you know, and the squire finds it out, and—that 
part of it is just splendid, too.’’ 

‘‘T should think it might be.”’ 
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“Itwas. So it goes on, and thereis a sort of féte, you know, and you 
just ought to see the dresses the ladies wear there. This young lady’s is the 
most exquisite combination of cardinal and gray, and she is one blaze of 
diamonds; and so, while they are at dinner the squire is there too, you know, 
and the countess ina splendid silver brocade with real lace, and so, you 
know, this young lady’s brother—oh, he was handsome—he comes in you 
know, and she hasan old maid aunt whois awfully funny, and then the squire 
—oh, yes; I forgot, there is a poor young artist in the play, too, and he isin 
love with this young lady, you know, so—you see how it all is, don’t you? 
Well, this gypsy woman and the wife of the young squire, you know, they 
come in and there is an awful time. The young lady’s brother fights the 
squire and it’s just splendid, and at last the young lady marries the artist, 
and her wedding-dress is of—here’s my corner; good-bye, you really must 
see it; good-bye; it’s lovely, and—good-bye.”’ 

‘© Good-bye, come and see—” 

“‘Yes, I will; good-bye.”’ 

‘*Good-bye.”’ 

‘¢Good-bye.”’ 

“« Good—’’— 


V. 
A POTPOURRI CARNIVAL AND DRILL. 


, By Mrs. MARY L. GADDESS, 


STAND in the centre of room. On it, asa central figure, isa girl sitting 
onathrone. She is dressed as America in a white dress with sash of 
red and stripes of blue, and wears a gilt crown. Her long flowing dress is 
confined with a gilt girdle. Fruit and flowers are all about the stand. As 
the carnival party enters, she rises from the throne, which is a large, hand- 
some chair. 
First a Flower Girl enters, scattering flowers right and left. She wears a 
pale pink or blue sateen dress, made with low round neck and quite short 
skirt. Flowered sateen is the prettiest. Onher arm is a basket of flowers, 


and in her hands and fastened on her dress are wreaths. She wears low 
shoes and dark stockings. 

From the opposite side of the room enters simultaneously with the Flower 
Girla Puritan Maid, She is dressed in snuff or gray colored merino, made 
with plain round skirt gathered intoa band, and a deep hem around the 
bottom. A muslin fichu is around the neck and crossed on the bosom. 
Deep white cuffs, a large apron, low shoes tied with black ribbon, and white 
stockings complete her attire. By herside hangs a ball of wooland scissors. 
She carries knitting in her hand, 

Behind these come from alternate sides a Chinaman, Irishman, Dude, 
Gypsy Boy and Girl, Indian Man and Woman, wearing head-dress of feathers 
and moccasins, old Colored Man and Woman. Then follow 24 girlson each 
side, dressed 8 in white, with blue sashes and red stripes on dress; 8 in blue 
dresses, red sashes and white stripes on dress; 8in red dresses, white sashes 
and blue stripes on dress. These all meet in front of stand. There will be 
30 on each side, 60 in both lines. 

The Flower Girland the Puritan Maid salute America, who waves a flag 
she holds in her hand. This is the signal for the march tobegin, The first 
pair turn back to back, and all the others dothesame. They march to brisk 
music right and left. When they yeach the further corners the leaders 
(Flower Girl and Puritan Maid) march to where the end of the line stood at 
starting (or directly in front of stand at other end fromstarting-point). They 
join hands and march straight up to the stand. America steps to edge of 
platform, and as each couple reaches the foot of stand she hands each one 
a small flag. As each receives it, she unfurls it and diverges forming an 
angle to the point where they entered. As each group of five reaches a 
given point, they halt and hold flags aloft. When all are in position, the 12 
parties of 5 each approach and form a star, and the music changes to ‘Star 
Spangled Banner.” At the chorus, all sing and wave flags. Then they fall 
back in a circle, and 5 stand in the centre as the rest go around to the music 
and cross their flags. As the measure ends, all drop on one knee and dip 
flags to the stand as asalute. Then all rise and fallinto marching in 2 lines. 
They advance to throne, and march and counter march as on entering. 
Then all stand around throne. Those dressed in national colors wave their 
flags, while the rest drop on one knee, America extends her arms as if in 
blessing over all, while the national air is played, and curtain falls. 


Vi. 
KALLUNBORG CHURCH. 


By JoHN G, WHITTIER. 


ss Be at Kallunborg by the sea 

A church as stately as church may be, 
And there shalt thou wed my daughter fair,”’ 
Said the Lord of Nesvek to Esbern Snare. 


And the baron laughed. But Esbern said: 
«Though I lose my soul, I will Helva wed!” 
And off he strode in his pride of will 

To the Troll who dwelt in Ulshoi hill. 


«‘ Build, O Troll, a church for me 

At Kallunborg by the mighty sea; 
Build it stately, and build it fair, 
Build it quickly,’’ said Esbern Snare. 


But the sly dwarf said: ‘*No work is wrought 
By Trolls of the Hills, O man, for naught. 
What wilt thou give for thy church so fair?” 
‘«¢ Set thy own price,’’ quoth Esbern Snare. 


‘¢When Kallunborg church is builded well, 
Thou must the name of its builder tell, 

Or thy heart and thy eyes must be my boon.” 
‘‘ Build,’ said Esbern, ‘‘and build it soon,” 


And he closed his eyes the sight to hide, 
When he heard a light step at his side. 

*©O Esbern Snare!” a sweet voice said, 
“¢ Would I might die now in thy stead! ”’ 


With a grasp by love and by fear made strong, 
He held her fast, and he held her long; 

With the beating heart of a bird afeared, 

She hid her face in his flowing beard. 


“O love!” he cried, “let me look to-day 

In thine eyes, ere mine are plucked away; 
Let me hold thee close, let me feel thy heart, 
Ere mine by the Troll is torn apart! 


‘“‘T sinned, O Helva, for love of thee; 
Pray that the Lord Christ pardon me !”’ 
But fast as she prayed, and faster still, 
Hammered the Troll in Ulshoi hill. 


He knew, as he wrought, that a loving heart 
Was somehow baffling his evil art; 

For more than spell of Elf or Troll 

Is a maiden’s prayer for her lover’s soul. 


And Esbern listened, and caught the sound 
Of a Troll-wife singing underground: 
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The Troll he heard him, and hurried on 

To Kallunborg church with the lacking stone. 
“Too late, Gaffer Fine!’’ cried Esbern Snare; 
And Troliand pillar vanished in air! 


That night the harvesters heard the sound 

Of a woman sobbing underground; 

And the voice of the Hill Troll loud with blame 
Of the careless singer who told his name. 


Of the Troll of the church they sing the rune 
By the Northern Sea in the harvest moon; 
And the fishers of Zealand hear him still, 
Scolding his wife in Ulshoi hill, 


And seaward over its groves of birch 

Still looks the tower of Kallunborg church, 
Where, first at its altar, a wedded pair, 
Stood Helva of Nesvek and Esbern Snare. 


ah AH 
IN SCHOOL HOURS. 


By H. C. BuNNER. 
A REAL ROMANCE, 


(The only authority I have for calling this ‘‘A Real Ro- 
mance” is the following, clipped from a newspaperin’77 or 
«A school-girl at Bellefontaine, Ohio, offended her boy 

She passed a note to 


By night and by day the Troll wrought on; 
He hewed the timbers, he piled the stone; 
But day by day, as the walls rose fair, 
Darker and sadder grew Esbern Snare. 


He listened by night, he watched by day, 
He sought and thought, but he dared not pray; 
In vain he called on the Elle-maids shy, 
And the Neck and the Nis gave no reply. 


Of his evil bargain far and wide 

A rumor ran through the country side; 
And Helva of Nesvek, young and fair, 
Prayed for the soul of Esbern Snare. 


And now the church was well-nigh done; 

One pillar it lacked, and one alone, 

And the grim Troll muttered: ‘Fool thou art! 
To-morrow gives me thy eyes and heart!”’ 


By Kallunborg, in black despair, 

Through wood and meadow, walked Esbern 
Snare, 

Till, worn and weary, the strong man sank 

Under the birches on Ulshoi bank. 


At his last day’s work he heard the Troll 
Hammer and delve in the quarry’s hole; 
Before him the church stood, large and fair: 

“JT have builded my tomb,” said Esbern Snare. 
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Es-bernSnare’s heart and eyes!” 
“Ho! ho!’’ quoth Esbern, ‘‘is that your game ? 


Thanks to the Troll-wife, I know his name.” 


J —_——— —__—— 
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=p lover, and he refused to speak to her. 
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him, asking forgiveness, but he refused. She wrote to him 
again, saying that she would kill herself if he did not make 
up, and he replied that he would be glad to go to her fu- 
neral. She then began her suicidal efforts by drinking a 
bottle of red ink, which only made her sick. A bottle of 
black ink had no deadlier effect. Finally, she cut her throat 
with a knife, but not fatally, though she made a deep and 
dangerous gash.”’] 
OU remember the moments that come 
In a school-day afternoon, 
When the illegitimate hum 
Subsides to a drowsy swoon? 
When the smell of ink and slates 
Grows oppressively warm and thick; 
Sleep opens her tempting gates, 
And the clock has a drowsy tick? 


Forgetful of watch and rule, 
The teacher has time to think 

Of a ‘‘ recess in life’s long school: 
Of a time to “go out and drink” 

At the spring where the muse has sipped, 
And laurel and bay-leaf bloom— 

And a contraband note is slipped, 
Meanwhile, across the room, 


From a trembling hand it flies 

Like a little white dove of peace; 
And away on its mission it hies 

In an ‘‘ Atlas of Ancient Greece.” 
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And the sender hides her face; 

For her eyes have a watery shine, 
And saline deposits trace 

The recent tear-drop’s line. 


From the dovecote side it goes 
Across to the ruder half, 
Where a large majority shows 
A suppressed desire to laugh. 
But the boy that they dare not tease 
Receives the crumpled twist, 
And the little hunchback who sees 
Only shakes an impotent fist. 


The boy with a fair-curled head 
Smiles with a masculine scorn, 
When the sad little note is read, 
With its straggling script forlorn: 
* Charley, wy is it you won't 
Forgiv me laughfing at you ? 
L will kill my self if you don’t 
Honest I will for true!” 


He responds: He is pleased to find 
She is wiser, at any rate. 
He'll be happy to ride behind 
The hearse. May he ask the date? 
She reads—with a glittering eye, 
And the look of an angered queen. 
This were tragic at thirty. Why 
Is it trivial at thirteen ? 


Trivial ! what shall eclipse 

The pain of our childish woes ? 
The rosebud pales its lips 

When a very small zephyr blows. 
You smile, O Dian, bland, 

If Endymion’s glance is cold: 
But despair seems close at hand 

To that hapless thirteen-year-old. 


To the teacher’s ears like a dream 
The school-room noises float; 
Then a sudden bustle—a scream 
From a girl—‘‘ She has cut her throat!”’ 
And the poor little hunchbacked chap 
From his corner leaps like a flash; 
Has her death-like head in his lap, 
And his fingers upon the gash, 


*Tis not deep. An ‘‘eraser’’ blade 
Was the chosen weapon of death; 

And the face on the boy’s knee laid 
Is alive with a fluttering breath. 

But faint from the shock and fright, 
She lies, too weak to be stirred, 

Blood-stained, inky and white, 
Pathetic, small, absurd. 


The cruel Adonis stands 
Much scared and woe-begone now; 
Smoothing with nervous hands 
The damp hair off her brow. 
He is penitent, through and through; 
And she—she is satisfied. 
Knowing my sex as I do, 
I wish I could add: She died. 


Vill. 
JENNY SHELLING PEAS. 


By ABBE KINNE. 


Tse in the cottage doorway, 
Shaded by the trees, 
One summer morn I found her, 
With all the pods around her, 
My Jenny, shelling peas. 


It was a pretty picture; 
Her eyes of violet, 
Her hair all golden glowing, 
Her red lips, parted, showing 
The pearls between them set. 


And O! her cheeks were rosy 
(We had not met before). 
When she rose up to greet me 
I lost my heart completely, 

And never found it more. 


For we were perfect strangers; 
Her father was my friend, 

A kind of far relation— 

I came for my vacation— 
Perhaps you guess the end. 
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When I sat down beside her, 
I felt new joy in life; 
While shelling peas for dinner, 
I thought: ‘If I can win her 
That girl shall be my wife.” 


And all that pleasant summer, 
Our young hearts nearer grew; 

And in the autumn weather, 

We two went home together, 
And began the world anew. 


How fondly I remember 
That cottage ’mid the trees, 
And the happy day I found her 
With all the pods around her, 
My Jenny, shelling peas. 


IX. 
PHE  SPHEYSAYERS.” 


By Mrs. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ. 


Lu say!’’ Who are they? Who are the 
cowled monks, the hooded friars, who walk 
‘with shrouded faces in the procession of life, mut- 
tering in an unknown tongue words of mysterious 
import? Who are ‘hey? The midnight assassins 
of reputation who lurk in the by-lanes of society, 
with dagger tongues sharpened by invention and 
envenomed by malice, to drain the blood of inno- 
cence, and, hyena-like, banquet on the dead? 
Who are they? They are a multitude no man 
can number, black-stoled familiars of the inqui- 
sition of slander, searching for victims in every 
city, town and village, wherever the heart of 
humanity throbs or the ashes of mortality find rest. 
Oh, coward, coward world-skulkers! Give me 
the bold brigand who thunders along the high- 
ways with flashing weapon that cuts the sun- 
beams as well as the shades. Give me the pirate 
who unfurls the black flag, emblem of his terrible 
trade, and shows the plank which your doomed 
feet must tread; but save me from the ‘‘ They 
Sayers”’ ofsociety, whose knives are hidden in a 
velvet sheath, whose bridge of death is woven of 
flowers, and who spread with invisible poison 
even the spotless whiteness of the winding-sheet. 


x. 
A WOMAN'S WANTS. /, 


UG AN wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long’’— 
A poet wrote, oh! years ago, 
To make a little song. 
What woman wants, he did not tell; 
The fact we can’t deny; 
And so, if you will listen well, 
That’s what I now shall try. 


She wants—she wants—now let me see— 
So much, you may depend 

I scarce know what the first should be, 
Or where the list should end. 

She’d like a husband first, ’m sure, 
The nicest she can get her, 

And if he is a millionaire, 
Why, that’s so much the better. 


She’d like a costly mansion, too, 
Of marble or brown stone, 

Upon a stylish avenue, 
The title-deeds her own, 

She wants a carriage, yes, of course— 
A very nice affair— 

And coachman trim to drive the horse, 
When she goes out for air. 


In jewels—well, a diamond set 
Most dazzling to behold, 
And all the rest, from pearl to jet, 
In precious stones and gold. 
Of laces rare, and sills so fine, 
And furs so rich and warm, 
She’d choose to have an endless line 
To deck her pretty form, 


She’d like a troop of men and maids 
Who willing are, and able, 

To fan her brow and smooth her braids 
And wait on her at table. 

In short, to sum the matter up, 
And end my little song; 

She wants as much as she can get, 

\ And wants it just as long! 


™> 


Xl. 
\ ‘A LITERARY SOLUTION. 


By CHARLES KNOWLES, 


WE stood in the bookstore together, 
She chatting of this and of that; 
- My heart kept time with the feather 
That clung to her Gainsborough hat. 
On Stevenson, Stockton, and Kipling, 
And poets galore she enthused; 
But how to propose to her rippling 
With music and laughter I mused. 


‘¢On this one and that one she tarried 
To label their place on the shelf. 
«This ‘How to be Happy Though Married,’— 
Absurd !’’ and I thought so myself. 
‘But those who have tried it may surely 
Be trusted to know,”’’ I replied. 
‘*T tell you,’’ she said, ‘‘it is purely 
The tone of the age to deride.” 


‘«The task for solution,’’ I ventured, 
‘‘Ts how to be married though poor.” 
I know that I ought to be censured, 
She looking so sweet and demure; 
Her voice was so low, ’twas the border 
Of thought where it breaks into word: 
‘‘We might,’’ she said, ‘‘solve this in order 
To prove that the book is absurd.”’ 


Xll. 


) WEDDING COMMENTS. 
“ ps 
y [FOR ENCORE. ] 
ERE she comes! Pretty, isn’t she? 
Who made her dress? Is it surah silk or 
satin ? 
Is her vail real lace? 
She’s as white as the wall! 
Wonder how much he’s worth? 
Did he give her those diamonds ? 
He’s scared to death! 
Isn’t she the cool piece? 
That train’s a horrid shape! 
Isn’t her mother a dowdy ? 
Aren’t the bridesmaids homely ? 
That’s a handsome usher! 
Hasn’t she a cute little hand? 
number her gloves are. 
fives. 
If his hair isn’t parted in the middle! 
Wonder what on earth she married him for ? 
For his money of course ! 
Isn’t he handsome! 
He’s as homely as.a hedge fence! No, he’s like 
a dancing-master! Good enough forher anyway! 
She always was a stuck-up thing; she’ll be worse 
than ever now! 
She jilted Sam Somebody, didn’t she ? 
No, he never asked her. He’s left town, any 
way. 
There, the ceremony has begun;-sh—! 
Isn’t he awkward ? 
White as his collar ! 
Why don’t they hurry up ? 
Did she say she would ‘‘ obey ?”’ 
There, they are married! Doesn’t she look 
happy ! : 
Pity if she wouldn’t! 
Wish I were in her place, 
Doesn’t she cling tightly to him, though? She 
has a mortgage on him now! 
Hope they’ll be happy ! 
They say she’s awful smart! 
Too smart for him by a jugful. 
There, they are getting into the carriage! 
That magnificent dress will be squashed! 
The way she does look at him! 
They say she worships him! 
Worship! She’s only making believe! 
It’s kind o’ nice to get married, isn’t it? 
No, it’s a dreadful bore. 
Wasn’t it a stupid wedding? 
What dowdy dresses ! 
Tll never go to another! 
I’m just suffocated! 
Tired to death! { ( 


Wonder what 
They say her shoes are 


Glad it’s over! 
Oh, dear! 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Every year many teachers complain that they do 
not receive the magazine during the summer months. 
The reason ts, that teachers go away on their vaca- 
tions, and either do not notify us of their temporary 
address, or do not make proper arrangements to have 
their mail forwarded. We take the utmost pains 
to address accurately the magazines, and willingly 
send them to any-address desired. Recollect, our 
rule is not to furnish copies of the magazine free 
after the fifteenth of the month. If you fail to get 
any numbers, please bear in mind that the fault is 
not ours. Missing numbers will be sent for 15 
cents each. 


A TRANSPARENT SCHEME. 


ANY schemes are concocted to get money, but 

very few schemes have as thin a disguise as 

the one that is being announced by the following 
circular: 


“Have YOU $10, $20, $50 or $100 which you do not need 
now? If you buy 1, 2, 5 or 10 shares of the Vocal 
Institute stock, it will surely bring 6 percent. ayear. It May 
bring twice as much. At any time if you want the money 
you can dispose of the stock to some one who is about to 
take singing lessons, for he can pay it to the Institute for 
lessons. ‘the officers at New York can always tell you of 
such persons.” 


In an accompanying circular it is asserted that 
**voice-culture cannot be taught in classes.’’ If, 
then, pupils cannot be taught singing cz masse, 
why is a large institution necessary ? Why is cap- 
ital needed? The originator of the proposed bus- 
iness enterprise says: ‘‘ His individual time being 
more than fully commanded, the point has been 
reached where I [he] can add no more to my [his] 
personal work.’’ He, therefore, proposes to let 
others do the teaching. Does Lamperti employ a 
corps of assistants and let their pupils announce 


themselves as his pupils? No! Good teachers 
do not grow on every bush. Good teaching is an 
art; it is a special gift; it comes only from much 
knowledge and long experience. 

“Tam using the most perfect method of voice- 
culture taught in America,’’ boasts the projector 
of this unique undertaking, who thus poses as su- 
perior to all the other teachers in America, Does 
he imagine for one moment that he possesses 
knowledge that is not the common property of all 
good teachers? Can he deny that every one of 
his teachers has taught many other pupils, and 
that every one of the books he has studied is open 
to all to read? Unless he can show that his vocal 
method is superior to other vocal methods, and 
that his pupils sing better than the pupils of other 
teachers, he has no special claim upon the public 
for support, and is not justified in appealing for 
money to promote his interests. _ 

A feature of the proposed scheme is to obtain 
*‘the right to confer the degrees of Mus. Bac. and 
Doctor of Music.’’ Are we to have another degree 
factory? Hopefully, the public and the musical 
profession will be spared the infliction! There is 
no need of it as long as the American College of 
Musicians maintains its present high standard and 
possesses the public’s confidence. The American 
College of Musicians is composed of eminent musi- 
cians from all parts of the country, and is not 
conducted in the interest of any individual or 
clique. /¢s. degrees are worth something. 

The proposed institute’s ‘‘system for cultivation 
of the voice is based strictly on scientific prin- 
ciples.”? Whosaysso? What guarantee is there 
that the exercises are ‘‘ based strictly on scientific 
principles?’’ The circular goes on to say that 
‘strength of muscle, freedom of action. and in- 
tellectual development are sought.’’ Are they not 
sought by scores of other teachers? ‘* Special 
attention is given to respiration, perfect control of 
breath, freedom of throat.’’? Well, does not every 
competent teacher pay ‘special attention’’ to 
these very things. Does it require a stock com- 
pany to have these matters attended to? 

There is no objection to anyone building up as 
large a business as possible, but let it be done on 
business principles. To say that (quoting the 
language of the circular) ‘“ Vocal Institute 
ofters the best and safest successor of [to?] the 
failing institutions”’ such as ‘¢ government bonds,”’ 
‘*banks,” ‘insurance companies,”’ and ‘‘savings 
banks,’’? smacks too much of humbug and of the 
offering of a seductive bait to catch the unwary. 

Will the time ever come when the music pro- 
fession will have a code of ethics which will keep 
the members within the bounds of professional 
courtesy and truth? 


A GRADUATION DRESS. 


HERE is much fascination, as well as much 
work, connected with a large mail business. 
Besides being a daily lottery, it oftentimes brings 
surprising things. Recently came the following: 


«You havea great deal of trouble, I know, with letters 
asking for help. Yet I must ask you to help a girl here thut 
is in trouble. Sheintends graduating next June. She is 
very poor, and has worked hard to go to school. A pro- 
fessor, from a school for more advanced pupils than these 
schools, has offered to give the girl that has the best essay, 
a free term at his schoolin Kentucky. I know this girlhas 
the best essay, because I have read them all. The ones 
that are better judges than I have said so too. Yet she 
cannotread it, because she has nothing nice enough to wear. 
You will, no doubt, say, ‘just as I thought, foolish woman !’ 
But itis not her fault. She would stand the sneers and 
scofling of the girls and teachers if it was necessary to be 
educated. Will it not bea stain on this town when it is 
known that the false and frivolous teacher will not allow 
her to come on the stage with the other girls—fair belles of 
beauty? Will you not be kind and send this girl enough to 
geta dress? She is very proud, and would not ask anyone 
for help, so I have asked forher. She has given up all idea 
of graduating, as it is impossible for her to get a new 
dress. I would help her, but I am only a poor little old 
woman that has to wark hard for her daily bread; but I 
will pay you as soon as I can possibly get the amount that 
you send her; and Iam sure God will bless you, for it will 


be noble work, helping a poor orphan to make something 
of herself. You may send the money to me or to the girl 
herself; either will be all right, and I will be grateful all 


' the days of my life.” 


The pathos and uniqueness of the letter induced 
us to make inquiries, which brought the assurance 
from an official of the town that the persons 
named in the letter were impostors. The matter 
would have been dismissed at once, were it not 
for the thought that-such acase is not impossible, 
and that it may be that deserving girls are really 
in the position described in the above letter; 
and we give the matter this prominence as a hint 
to our readers to see that among their acquaint- 
ances or schools no girl is kept from graduating 
simply because she has not a suitable dress. A 
little attention and tact would supply the need, 
and might be the means of making successful a 
person’s entire career. 


THOUGHTS CIRCUS-SUGGESTED. : 


FY what extent do animals possess the sense of 

rhythm? One can scarcely forbear specula- 
ting about the matter when he sees horses and 
elephants ‘‘ treading a measure ’’ as accurately as 
could be done by young Lochinvar himself. Itis 
evidently the beat of the music, and not the lash 
of the trainer’s whip which they obey after -they 
have once been taught what they are to do, and 
how they are to do it. 

If fleas and geese and dogs and goats and mules 
and horses and elephants can be taught so much, 
where is the limit to our superior and boasted 
human intelligence? Is it not a heart-breaking 


commentary upon our methods of education that, - 


in proportion to the time and labor expended, some 
human beings reach a less advanced stage of de- 
velopment than do these animals? 

Of what immense and marvelous powers are the 
human muscles capable! One seldom realizes 
the fact until he sees—not ‘men like trees walk- 
ing,” but men like birds flying; not dependent, as 
are the birds, upon the extra attachment of the 
apparatus known as wings, but using simply the 
mechanism of the same muscles with which the 
man sits, stands, walks, runs, feeds himself, dresses 
himself. The majority-of the human race do no 
more than these things with these marvelous mus- 
cles; many do even these things clumsily, awk- 
wardly, sometimes even painfully. Any exertion 
beyond thatdemanded by common every-day ex- 
istence and motion is a trial to be avoided if 
possible, and if endured, to be followed by more 
or less discomfort. Flexibility, adaptability, 
strength, endurance, sustained effortj—few men 
are developed even in these directions, yet to what 
an amazing extent this developmentcan be carried! 
Truly, in its broadest sense, ‘‘the life that now 
is,’’ is but a feeble flicker of the life that can be, 
that will be, physically, mentally, morally, when 
evolution has produced the *‘perfect work” which 
will almost make gods of men, In the meantime 
how can one be satisfied to live, as do the majority 
of the human family, at sucha ‘* poor dying rate”’ 
that death itself is but a little change? For what 
is one living at all if not for the ‘fulness of life” 
which is the only thing that makes life desirable ? 

Ability to sit erect, stand erect, walk properly, 
is the first stage of preparation for the ability to 
stand ‘upon the upraised soles of the feet or palms 
of the hands of another person (presumably strong — 
enough to sustain the weight); to tread upon the 
corks of a row of bottles; to walk across a tight 
rope suspended in mid air; to hang by the toes of 
one foot from a trapeze; to mount a galloping 
horse ; to stand with one foot upon his back; to 
leap through hoops and over banners, and land . 
safely upon this same flying animal. All this 
ability issummed up in the one little word, ‘‘poise;” 
itis the perfect balancing of weight, both in mo- 
tion and in rest, preceded by a mental calculation 
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as to results. The principle is the same as that 
illustrated in a correct sitting-position upon achair, 
or a correct standing-position upon the floor. On 
the tight rope, trapeze, and flying horse this per- 
fect balance is carried on, or held, under condi- 
tions so unusual and trying that it can be main- 
tained only after repeated practice. Butitcan be 
maintained, and so successfully that accidents of 
any kind—even the slight slips which are in them- 
selves all-sufficient to senda thrill of terror through 
an audience—rarely occur. Few persons have 
the ambition to become circus riders or acrobats, 
but is it not a pity that fewer still care anything 
for the proper development of the body for the 
sake of strength, ease, and grace in personal pri- 
vate life? Considered mefely in its connection 
with the question of health, the necessity for 
physicai development cannot be overestimated. 
How slow is the world to learn this great truth 
and to acknowledge practically, as well as theo- 
retically, that ‘‘prevention is better than cure!” 
Doctors and druggists will continue to abound, 
and to flourish unto exceeding fatness of purse 
and popularity upon the ignorance and neglect of 
men and women, until their countless patients 
and customers can be convinced that proper care 
of the body will prevent nine-tenths of the sickness 
and suffering of the world. 


inveeag YORK city teachers should not have their 

merits judged by the newspaper notices 
given of them and of their work, in forming an 
estimate of them when compared with teachers 
in smaller cities and towns, We mean, that 
because a teacher in a small town receives a col- 
umn notice in the local paper, he should not be 
thought to be proportionately superior to the New 
York teacher whose recital or commencement 
exercises receive only a paragraph notice. The 
fact is, that New York city is so large, and there 
are so many important events occurring every 
day, that the papers cannot devote much space 
to any one thing except it be of national impor- 
tance or of a specially sensational character. 
Unless this fact is taken into consideration, New 
York teachers suffer if judged by the newspaper 
notices given of them and by the notices that 
teachers in smaller places receive. 


A 
For Werner's Voice Magazine, 


VOCAL WORK ABROAD. 


‘Oe of the first surprises I had in beginning my 

singing-lessons was that the exercises were 
not given piano. Isaid to Lamperti: ‘‘Ihavereada 
great many books on Italian method, and they all 
concur in one point, and thatis that the old Italians 
began voice-training pzano; why do you not do 
so?”’ ‘For the simple reason,”’ replied he, ‘‘that 
to sing favo well is the finishing touch of asinger; 
why begin at the end? If you were teaching 
violin or any other instrument you would not re- 
quire your pupil to play a tone first pzazo, would 
you?”’ Lacknowledged the sense of his reason- 
ing and £zow he is right. Sing naturally first, 
neither fzano nor forte, and with a proper man- 
agement of breath both of these will be an easy 
matter afterward, if you havea voice; if not, don’t 
waste your time taking singing-lessons. Better 
bestow the money on the poor. 

A second surprise awaited me in the registers— 
head-tones began at C#! I had had three different 
teachers in America, so-called ‘‘ Italian-method,”’ 
but they compelled me to run my middle notes up 
to F#,—a sad mistake, narrowing the voice down 
and injuring the quality. 

American singers are more and more appre- 
ciated in Europe. Sitting in Lamperti’s reception 
room one day, idly reading the papers strewn 
about, my eyes fell upon these words ina London 
journal: ‘*We now draw on America for our 
prime donne as we formerly did on Italy.”’ An 
Italian contemporary, in a paragraph referring to 
Kellogg, paid the prime donne of our land a com_ 


pliment, too. I then ran over in my mind the 
iAmerican women who are at present singing in 
Europe, and when I recalled Miss Eames, Miss 


Sybil Sanderson, Miss Lillian Sanderson, and a - 


host of others who have made London or Paris 
reputations, I saw that America is bound to lead, 
in vocal music at least, in the very near future. 
A number of American girls sang in the Conserva- 
tory concerts given in March, and were by far the 
most pleasing singers of all who appeared; and 
every teacher concedes that for cleverness in 
study, grasping of ideas, and natural talent, the 
modern American girl stands at the front. This 
may seem a great pluming of the American eagle’s 
feathers, Mr. Editor, butlam stating facts. Lillian 
Sanderson, pupil of Stockhausen, gave two con- 
certs here to crowded houses, yet her voice is a 
very modest contralto of short range. Where was 
her charm? Inher enunciation, which was almost 
perfect. She sang nothing but simple German 
songs, which always win the German heart. As 
for myself, I like a little “high and lofty tum- 
bling,’’? and compare such plain songs to a man 
walking,—he may do it more gracefully and easily 
than another, but it is walking for all that, which 
anybody can do, 

Mr. Whitney Coombs gave his farewell concert 
April 6th, which was quite a brilliant affair. His 
contralto song ‘‘ Break, break, break,’’ was heart- 
ily applauded, He was assisted by the very first 
talent in Dresden, including that prince of singers, 
Scheidemantel. Mr. Coombs has already sailed 
on the ‘‘Spree’’ for New York. 

‘«There is but one Patti and her advance-agent 
is her prophet!’’ April 13th ske sang before a 
magnificent audience, and for her age is most re- 
markable, but her upper notes (B and Bp) in the 
arias were perfect screams, and in a less celebrated 
singer would have been hissed. Her songs were 
charmingly rendered, the fzano and pianissimo 
being perfect in intonation and finish; but some- 
how or other when Patti sings ‘‘Home, sweet 
home” I only think of the first Mrs. Nicolini and 
half-a-dozen little Nicolinis made husbandless and 
fatherless through her, and it fails in its effect. 
Her ‘‘Last Rose of Summer ”’ struck me as being 
very appropriate. But, to sum up, she had a 
royal ovation, and sang, in part, sweetly and ar- 
tistically, and was as pretty and winning as usual. 

Madame Sembrich, Lamperti’s greatest pupil, 
has been singing recently in St. Petersburgh to 
crowded houses at twenty-five rubles a seat, that 
is, about $18. The papers state that ten thousand 
people stood inline to buy tickets. Undoubtedly 
she is the greatest living singer. 

The Russian papers stated the case exactly 
when they said her coloratura was like the flashing 
of diamonds. I have heard all the singers of my 
time, and consider her head and shoulders above 
the rest. 

On the 17th of April we are to be treated to an 
evening of song by Mr. and Mrs. George Hen- 
schel, of London. This artistic pair, who are 
very well known in America, win golden opinions 
wherever they go, and are promised a hearty 
welcome here in Dresden, Mr. Henschel’s birth- 
place, lam told. Next week, Strauss’s orchestra 
from Vienna will give three concerts, and so it 
goes—always something interesting for the lover 
of music. 3 

The sensation of the winter was the production 
of Mascagni’s ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.’’ Itis given 
yet, and always to over-crowded houses. With 
Malten and Scheidemantel, the cast could not be 
improved, Mascagni is coming in June to conduct 
for a few nights. Itis a delightful bit of music, 
fresh and pure as the lark at Heaven’s gate. In 
Vienna, the uproar of enthusiam uponits first rep- 
resentation was so unprecedented that that un- 
heard-of thing, an encore, was permitted. 

A new book ‘‘ Life of Jenny Lind,” by her hus- 
band, Goldschmidt, has just made its appearance 
in Swedish, German, and Englishlanguage. The 
press notices are very favorable. Marchesi’s 
“‘Life,’’ written by herself, is also displayed in the 
shop-windows. : ELBE. 
Dresden, Germany. 


Caller: And this is the new baby. 
Fond Mother: Isn’t he splendid ? 
Caller: Yes, indeed. 


Fond Mother: And so bright! See how intel- 


ligently he breathes! 


For Wernev’s Voice Magazine. 
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Ts 


(1) Should persons reciting or declaiming, as 
at school exhibitions, bow at the first and at the 
end of their selections ? 

(2) Should boys bow as well as girls? 
can I get a book to show this? 

(3) Is there any difference in the bow before 
or after a recitation? ESS 


Where 


Answer. 


(1) In appearing upon the platform either for 
reading, recitation, or declamation, the pupil 
should bow first to the chairman or presiding 
officer by whom he is introduced, then to the au- 
dience whom be is to address. This is no more 
than the ordinary civility which would be extended 
to an individual whom one meets formally, and 
an audience is but a collection of individuals. On 
the same general principle, a bow should also be 
made upon leaving the platform, 

(2) If courtesy is in itself an agreeable and de- 
sirable thing, boys should be ascourteous as girls, 
and should bow for the same reason that makes 
it proper for them to do so. Good breeding and 
an innate sense of propriety determine this matter 
more effectually than can any rules laid down in 
any books on the subject. 

(3) Upon leaving the platform, the bow, having 
no longer the element of recognition and salutation 
as at first, will naturally be less formal and im- 
pressive. An inclination of the head is sufficient 
at the close of a recitation, and the same civility, 
to prevent the effect ofa brusque departure, should 
again be extended to the chairman, when one is 
present. A step or two sidewise, which will bring 
the eyes of the speaker within range of the face of 
the president, will render it possible for the bow 
to be made formally and incidentally while the 
speaker is leaving the stage. 


II. 


(1) How can one become pale inascene where 
one has to faint? Ihave been told that certain 
movements will cause pallor. If so, what are 
they ? 

(2) Ihave been told that the blind stare used 
in parts where blindness is simulated is very in- 
jurious to the eyes, and that the actress who played 
the blind girl in ‘* Young Mrs. Winthrop ”’ has had 
serious trouble with her eyes. Is this so? 

Me-Vie Jit 


Answer by Miss. Georgia Cayvan. 


(1) When I have needed to look paleinascene 
I have always made myself a little paler before 
going on, and trusted to the agonized expression 
later to show up that paleness. Expression can 
do a great deal toward helping the delusion. Ido 
not know of any movements that would make one 
pale; and even if they did, it would not show, as 
natural color has no effect on the stage. 

(2) My experience in blind parts has been 
limited to one week, I knew the young actress 
who played the blind part in ‘‘ Young Mrs. Win- 
throp,’’ and know that she suffered only a tem- 
porary weakness with her eyes. It never called 
for treatment. It is considered best to play with 
the eyes open, as a person could notact with eyes 
closed unless led about the stage by some one. 
Then there is no expression to closed eyes. The 
two ladies who have played the blind mother in 
“The Charity Ball’’ played with the stare, and 
both say it is quite easy. It is only to look stead- 
ily without really seeing anything. Neither of 
them has suffered the slightest inconvenience 
from it. 


The students of one of the many schools of acting in New 
York recently gave a performance consisting of scenes from 
several well-known plays. A dramatic critic thus speaks of 
the performance: “If the students intend to earn their 
bread by acting, a few hints may. not be lost. With a few 
exceptions they have not learned to use their vocal organs 
properly ; they exhaust their lungs when breath is needed, 
and the consequence is that they hurry their words when 
they should not. When they are not answering a cue, their 
features and figures become wooden. Acommon fault with 
embryo actors is to speak the lines too quickly and to answer 
cues tardily. Both of these faults were noticeable.”’ These 
hints are valuable to those who are drilling amateur actors. 
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HOW TO PRONOUNCE. 


By ALFRED AYRES. 


IS-A-BLE - diz. 
Dis-arm— diz. 

Dis-as-ter—diz. 

Dis-dand—diz. 

Dis-durse—diz. 

Discard—dis-kard. 

Discern—diz-zern. In the words discern, discern- 
ment, sacrifice, suffice, and sice, chas the sound of z, 

They talk of principles, but notions prize, 

And to one loved folly sacrifice.—Pope. 
Dis-ci-pline—not dis-c7f-lin. 
Disclosure—dis-#/o-zhur, 

Dis-count—(verb). Webster stands almost 
alone in accenting the first syllable of this word ; 
but, if I do not err, this accentuation conforms to 
prevailing usage, both here and in England. 

Discourteous—dis-#ur-te-us, 

Dis-crep-an-cy. - There is high authority for 
dis-cre-pan-cy. 


Dis-crep-ant. High authority for ds-cre-pant. 
Dis-datn—diz, 
Dis-ease diz. 


Disfranchise—dis-/ran-chiz, not chize. 

Dis-gorge—diz. 

Dis-grace—diz. 

Dis-guise—diz. 

Dis-gus¢t—diz. 

Dishabille—d/s-a-bil. In Anglicizing the word, 
we should put the accent on the first syllable, not 
on the last. To put it on the last is to make a 
mongrel of it. 

Disheveled —di-shev-eld. 

Dis-hon-est—diz. 

Dis-hon-or—diz. 

Disinterested—diz-iz-ter-est-ed, not dis-in-ter- 
est-ed, 

Dis-joim —diz. 

Dis-juae-tive 

Dis-ike—diz. 

Dis-/odge—diz. 

Dis-doy-al—diz. 

Dis-may—diz. 

Dis-miss—diz. 

Dis-mount—diz. 

Dis-or-der—diz. 

Dis-own—diz, 

Dispossess—dis-poz-zess. 

Dispossession—dis-poz-zes-un. 

Dis-pu-ta-ble. It is undoubtedly to be wished 
that words of this form preserved the accent of 
the verb to which they correspond ; but this cor- 
respondence we find entirely set aside in dament- 
able, comparable, admirable, and many others, 
with which disputable must be classed.— Walker. 

Dis-pu-tant. 

Disraeli—Diz-ra-el-e. 

Dis-robe—diz. 

Dis-sem-ble—not diz-zem-ble. 

Dissociate—dis-so-she ate, 

Dis-so-lute—not loot. 

Dissolve—dis-zolve. 

Dis-syl-/ad-ic. 

Dis-sy/-la-ble, or dis-syl-la-ble, 

Distich—ais-tik. 

Distingué—dees-tang-gay, 

Distinguish—dis-timg-guish. 

Dis-trict—not dees-trict. 

Di-van. The z very short. 

Di-verse-ly. 

Docile—dos-il. Webster said do-sil, but the 
editors of his dictionary now mark the word 
dos-il, in conformity with present usage. 

Doc-u-ment—not munt. 

Does—duz. 

Dog—not dawg. 
ma. dock. 

Doge. The a long, the gas in dodge. 

Dolce—do/e-chay. 

Dol-o-rous. The first o short. 

Dol-man. Short o. 

Dom—dome (Portuguese title). 

Dom-i-nie—not do-mi-nie. 

Don-a-tive. The o short. 

Donkey—dong-ky, not dung-ky. 

Dor-ic—not do-ric. 

Douche—doosh. 

Dost—dust, not doste, 

Doth—duth, not dothe. 

Drama—drah-mah or dram-ah, 


diz. 


The o short, as in dol/ar, dog- 


And then we 
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have an abundance of unheeded authority for 
dray-mah. 

Dram-a-tur-gy. The g soft, like 7. 

Draught—drahft. 

Dromedary—drum-e-da-ry. 

Dross—not draus. Theo is short. 

Drought—drowt. 

Drouth—drowth. This word is written drouth, 
instead of drought, by some old English writers ; 
and this form is still used in some parts of Eng- 
land and Scotland, and by many persons in the 
United States.—Worcester. Our old writers, 
perhaps more correctly, write and pronounce 
drought.— Smart. It is improperly written drought. 
—kichardson. Persons of education in America 
have always avoided using the word drouth, con- 
sidering ita mere vulgar corruption of drought. 
Mr. ‘Webster, however, defends drouth as the 
genuine word and condemns drought as a cor- 
ruption.—Pickering. Which is right isbeyond my 
might.—Ayres. 

Du-ly—not doo-ly. 

Dyn-am-ist. 

Dy-nam-ite, or dyn-am-ite. Opinions seem to be 
pretty equally divided with regard to the pro- 
nunciation of this word. As I very much prefer 
dy-nas-ty to dyn-as-ty, to be consistent I give the 
first place to dy-namite ; and then the fact that 
the y is under the accent should go for some- 
thing. 

Dy-nam-o. 

Dy-nas-ty. Smart and some others say din-as- 
ty, and this pronunciation is quite common, 
though by many considered very incorrect. 

Dys-en-ter-y—not diz, 

Dys-fep-sy. Worcester and half a dozen other 
orthoépists accent the first syllable. 

The vowele, the most frequently occurring vowel 
in the language, has two principal sounds, long 
as in eve, shortas in emd. In the languages of 
Continental Europe it generally has the sound of 
a in fate or of ein met, according to position. In 
French, when unmarked, it is silent in many 
positions, and in many others it has a peculiar 
and unrepresentable sound, which, when dis- 
tinct, approaches that of short w in swm, and when 
slurred that of obscure ¢ in over. 

Earth. There are few Americans that pro- 
nounce this word correctly. They err in sound- 
ing the e. The word is not wrth, The eis the e 
of mercy, person, merchant. : 

Last-ward —not east-ard. 

Eau de vie—o d’ve. In the French de the sound 
of ¢ is absent. 

Eclaircissement—ay-klare-sis-e-ment. The ¢ 
of the fourth syllable is not adsolutely silent, 
though it has been generally so treated in our 
dictionaries. There is no z-sound in the word, 
Walker, Smart, and half adozen other orthoépists 
to the contrary. The nasal quality of the last 
syllable cannot be represented in English ; mong 
is an approach to it, but the g must be only 
attacked, not pronounced. 

Eclat—ay-klah. Don’t make the @ too broad; it 
is like the exclamation ak / 

Ebers—ay-bers. Final s in German is always 
sibilant, hissing. 

Ecce homo—e&-se o-mo, 

£c-o-nom-ic, or e-co-nom-ic, 

£c-o-nom-i-cal, or e-co-nom-i-cal. The first is 
the marking of a large majority of the orthoépists. 

Ec-u-men-i-cal, 

£-den—slur the unaccented e. Most words end- 
ing in ez drep the e in the pronunciation, as dozen 
(doz’n), soften (sof’n), often (of’n). The ein such 
words is sounded more frequently by unschooled 
pedants than by the careless. Some of the words 
in which the e should be sounded are aspen, 
chicken, hyphen, kitchen, lichen, marten. The e is also 
sounded after /, m, m, or 7, as in woolen, omen, 
linen, siren, barren, but fallen, stolen, and swollen 
drop the e. As for Eden, sloven, sudden, heathen, 
bounden, and mitten, some speakers suppress and 
some sound the ¢«. I should prefer to suppress 
the ¢ in these words, with the exception of sudden 
and ztten. 

£-dile, The z long. 

E’en—een. 

FE’ er—air. 

E-duce—not dooce. The latest toiler in the 
orthoépic field would have us say eed-wce.—New 
York Times. 


[Zo be continued. ] 
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VARIOUS VOICES. 


—‘‘That was a bad scare Mrs Partington had the other day.” 
69997 
“She went to a pantomime and thought she had suddenly 
lost her hearing.” 


—The marriage wasn't a month old and the young brideand 
Wisiting mother sat watching the clock work toward mid- 
night. 
“What is that heavy, broken, uncertain footstep coming 
up the stairs?’’ said the mother-in-law sternly. 

«T ouess it’s George, mamma. You know he always stut- 
tered, and of late it seems to have gotten into his walk.” 


—A Texas debating society recently had for a subject, ‘‘Is 
it proper to sound the rin dorg?” 


—Smith’s landlord lives in the same house with him. Re- 
cently when Smith came to pay his rent his landlord de- 
manded $50 extra. 

“What's that for?” asked Smith. A 

*«That’s to pay me for three fine hunting dogs that have 
runaway and got lost since your daughter began to take 
singing-lessons,”’ replied the landlord. 


—He: Would you like to hear me sing ‘‘In the Sweet By 
and By,” Miss Mattie ? 
She (sweetly): Yes, Henry but not before. 


—A popular soprano is said to have a voice of fine timbre, 
a willowy figure, cherry lips, chestnut hair, and hazel eyes. 
She must have been raised in the lumber region. 


—Alfred: You say Howard isn’t going to marry Julia. Why, 
he used to rave over her singing. Do her folks object? 
Fred: Oh, no; but they made a bad move a while back. 
How’s that? 
They moved next door to Howard. 


—He: Ohdo say you will marry me! Why don’t you an- 
swer? 

She (hesitatingly): Er—I—er—er— 

Be : Why, anyone would think I had asked you to sing! 
—Life. : 


—The three-year-old son of a certain clergyman came home 
from church the other Sunday with something puzzling his 
young soul. He was unusually silent all day, and it was 
not until dinner on Monday that he broke forth : 

“Papa, they was two ladies sanged in the choir. One lady had 
a wail tied back around her head, so, and nuther lady had 
a little bonnet flat down on her ears, so.. One lady sanged 
‘His name is King,’ and nuther lady sanged ‘His name is 
Lord.’ What is his name, papa?” 

The choir, it appeared, had ‘‘sanged” an anthem sub- 
stantially as set forth in the young man’s report.—W. ¥. Sun. 


—wW. W. Welling, stamp clerk at the Post Office, is very pop- 
ular, and his return to duty after a few weeks’ absence was 
hailed with satisfaction. Mr. Welling has an impediment 
in his speech. Shortly after his return a well-known bus- 
iness man came to the window for some stamps. Mr. Well- 
ing tore off a sheet and threw out the change in his usual 
brisk manner. 

««Well, Isee your right hand hasn’t forgottenits cunning,” 
remarked the patron. 

“No” responded the clerk, without changing his expres- 
sion, ‘‘b-b-but my t-t-t-tongue still c-c-e-cleaves to the r-r-roof 
of my m-m-mouth!”—Indianapolis Journal. 


—‘Grand singer, isn’t he?” said the hostess to one of the 
guests. ‘‘Unfortunately, the room is too small, and he can- 
not let out his voice.” 

“T think he ought to letit out; it would certainly sound 
better outside; it would do it good to get the air.’—G@olden 
Days. 


—She had sent off atelegram and was waiting for an answer. 
Suddenly the peculiar halting click of the receiving machine 
sounded in the office, and she said to her companion: ‘*That’s 
from George, I know. I can tell his stutter.” 


—If you'll go to work, I'll give you something to eat,” 
said the kind-hearted woman. 

“‘Ican’t follow my profession unless you do,” returned 
the tramp, ‘‘for I am an after-dinner speaker.” 


—Visitor: How I wish I could sing like your wife! 
Husband of lady at the piano: I dare say my wife would 
give you lessons if you ask. 
Visitor: Then you may be sure I'll ask her! What fun 
T'll have worrying my husband after I’ve learned to sing 
like your wife. 


—He: I should think that Dudley would be careful not to 
drop his voice in singing. 

She: Why so? 

He: Because itis so cracked now that it would not take 
much to break it. 


—Children often find it hard to learn the meaning of words, 
the pronunciation of which sound to them peculiar. “Ma, 
what isalanker?’’ queried a bright little youngster the 
other day. ‘‘Iam sure I don’t know, my son,” replied the 
mother. ‘‘ Where did my little boy ever hear that word?” 
“Why, at Sunday-school, mamma. You know they often 
sing, ‘ We'll stand the storm, it won’t be long, we'll lanker 
by and by.’” 

—Choir Teacher: Can you sing? 

Applicant: Oh, I take my chants with the rest. 


—No language can express the feelings of a deaf-mute who 
steps on a tack in a dark room. 


—‘‘ Have youa surplice choir?” asked the visitor on the 


way to church. 
“No,” answered Mr. Trotter; ‘‘but we have a surplus 


choir—there are sixteen women in it.” 


Jury, 1891. 
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SHAKESPEAREANS DINE. 


HE second annual dinner of the N. Y. Fort- 
nightly Shakespeare Club was held June 9, 
and was a great success. Betweem 50and 60 peo- 
plesat down at eight o’clock. In the centre of the 
horseshoe formed by the tables sat Mrs. Anna 
Randall-Diehl, president of the club. On _ her 
right was Appleton Morgan, president of the 
Shakespeare Society of New York, and author of 
a book endeavoring to prove that Shakespeare 
did not write the plays that are accredited to him. 
On her left sat Mrs. Jennie Lozier, president of 
Sorosis and of the Avon Shakespeare Club of New 
York. At the same table sat also Mrs. Margaret 
Ravenhill, vice-president of the Fortnightly 
Shakespeare Club, Mrs. Emma Dunning Banks, 
Mr. James A. Robinson, Mr. Robert Diehl. At 
the other endof the room were Mrs. Annie Cham- 
bers-Ketchum, the poetess and Shakespearean 
reader, Mr. George Kilmer, well known as a 
newspaper correspondent and syndicate writer; 
while interspersed elsewhere were Mrs. Lillie 
Devereux Blake, Mr. R. E. Mayne, Mrs. Charlotte 
Bell, and many professional and business men. 

After the dinner the guests were called upon to 
contribute to the intellectual feast of the evening, 
and responded either with a quotation, aspeech or 
a recitation. 

Following are the quotations given by Mrs. 
Diehl when she introduced each speaker, several 
of the letters of regret and acceptance that were 
read as specimens of Shakespearean mosaics, and 
the unique invitation sent out by Mrs. Diehl in 
regard to the dinner: 


“Good friends, sweet friends” (Julius Cwsar): ‘’Tis 
hot June” (Henry IV), but ‘‘ there are sweet roses in this 
summer air” (Love’s Labor Lost)! ‘We hold a feast” 
(Midsummer Night’s Dream). “It will be pastime passing 
excellent” (Taming of the Shrew). ‘‘ The beauty of the 
kingdom will be there” (Henry VIII.). ‘‘Please grace us 
with your company” (Macbeth), ‘‘ you shall.be welcome ” 
(Pericles), ‘‘Excuses shall not be admitted” (Henry IV.), 
and so ‘fail not our feast” (Macbeth), ‘‘That you do 
love me I am nothing jealous” (Julius Cesar), “and sol 
pray you come sit down and do your best’”’ (Winter’s Tale). 
““We know each other well” (Troilus and Cressida), “let’s 
take the instant by the forward top” (All’s Well that Ends 

_Well); ‘‘frame our minds to mirth and merriment which 
bars a thousand harms and lengthens life’ (Taming of the 
Shrew) —“ be” even “ed with mirth” (Winter's Tale) ‘‘and 
fleet the time as carelessly as they did in the golden world ” 
(As You Like It). ‘‘ But wherefore waste I time to counsel 
thee” (Lfwo Gentlemen of Verona), ‘‘brief let me be” 
(Hamlet). ‘‘If *twere done when ’tis done it were well it 
Were done quickly” (Macbeth). “Write it straight” (As 
You Like It). ‘A rare letter’? (Twelfth Night) —aye, “a 
fine volley of words and quickly shot off” (Cymbeline), 
Say, ‘‘it is near dinner time ” (Two Gentlemen of Verona), 
“TI am as constant as the northern star” (Julius Cesar) 
“and will be there” (Two Gentlemen of Verona). ‘I'll 
driuk the words you send and thank you for your pains” 
(Cymbeline). ‘When all’s done” (Macbeth) each guest 

“shall say ‘‘night hath been too brief” (Troilus and Cres- 
sida). ‘‘I am yours forever” (Winter’s Tale). ‘‘ Adieu un- 
til we meet ” (Cymbeline). 

ANNA RANDALL-DIEHL, 
President of the Fortnightly Shakespeare. 

“Yet here's a postscript’ (Twelfth Night): ‘‘Open thy 
purse that the money” for the dinner ‘‘may be at once 
delivered” ([wo Gentlemen of Verona). ‘Defer no time; 
delays have dangerous ends” (Henry VI.). A.R. D. 


Quotations Introducing the Speakers. 


Mr. APPLETON MorGaNn—‘‘ Believe me, an absolute gentle- 
man, full of most excellent differences, of very soft society, 
and great showing; indeed, to speak feelingly of him, he is 
the card or calendar of gentry. You shall find in him the 
continent of what part a gentleman would see.” 


Mrs. Jennte M. Lozien—‘‘Look to her, mark her well, 
for she is a wise lady.” 

Mr. James A, Ropryson—‘‘ Weigh him well. That which 
looks like pride is courtesy.” 

Mr. H. P. Nizes—‘“‘ Come, give us a taste of your quality; 
come, a passionate speech.” 

Mrs. J. A. Roprnson—‘‘A lady who hath gained of educa- 


tion all the grace which makes her both the heart and place 
of general wonder.” 


Miss Sara J. Fawcrert—‘‘ That noble lady! Hark, thou 
mayest hear Minerva speak! O this learning, what a thing 
itis!” 

_ Mas. Emma Dunnine Banxs—‘‘ Her grace arose and with 
modest paces came. She’s a good creature.” 


Mrs. Ravennini—‘‘Most excellent accomplished lady, 
the heavens rain odors on you! You have an exchequer of 
words. Stand, and unfold yourself.” 

Mr. ConE—‘‘ He is simply the rarest fellow in the world 
—so thinks his wife. Look, he is winding up the watch of 
his wit; by and by it will strike.” 

Mr. Hoyt—“ Who stands time still withal? With lawyers 
in the yacation, for they sleep between term and term and 
then they perceive not how time moves.” 


Mrs. Conr—‘‘A goodly lady, trust me. 
she is an angel.” 


Mrs. Dr. GREEN—‘ Canst thou minister to a mind dis- 
eased? Throw physic to the dogs.” 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE BrLL—‘“I love thee so that maugre all 
my pride, no wit nor reason can my passion hide.” 

RoBert Dieu (Mrs, Diehl’s son)—“ His years are young, 
but his experience [in Shakespeare] old. I have great com- 
fort from this fellow.” After his response Mrs, Diehl re- 
joined: “ There’s a flattering rascal.” 


AsT have a soul, 


Mr. THomson—‘“‘ As proper a man as e’er trod on neat’s 
leather.” 


Miss Aucusta Lewis—‘‘She can milk, she brews good ale, 
she can sew, she can knit, she can wash and scour, she can 
spin, she hath many nameless virtues.” 


Mrs. THomson— Come, let us have a song. Come, some 
music.” 

Miss BER1HA BLAKELY—‘‘I loye her heartily. Speak the 
speech, I pray you.” 


Letters of Regret and Acceptance. 


Con, Cuarues E. SpragurE—‘ I’ faith, I'll eat nothing; I 
thank you as much as though I did” (Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor). ‘‘My business asketh haste’ (Taming of the Shrew). 
‘Press me not, I beseech you, so. There is no tongue that 
moves, none, none i’ the world, so soon as yours, could 
move me” (Winter’s Tale). 


BREWSTER MaveRIcK—“ At dinney time I pray you have 
in mind where we must meet” (Merchant of Venice). 
“God save you, madam” (Loyve’s Labor Lost). 


APPLETON Moregan—‘‘ There’s gold for thee,” and ‘with 
thanks, sweet friend.” Yours, while this machine is to 
him, Appleton Morgan. 


JamEs A. Ropinson—“ Good madam” (Hamlet): «The 
lines are very quaintly writ.” ‘‘Good wind blow not a 
word away, till I have found each letter in the letter!” 
(Iwo Gentlemen of Verona). ‘I will engage my word to 
thee, that I will by to-morrow dinner time” be there, and 
«I tender you my service such as it is,” yet “of much less 
value is my company than your good words.” ‘I thank thee; 
and count myself in nothing else so happy as in a soul re- 
membering my good friends” (Richard IL). ‘Iam not of 
that feather to shake off my friend when he must need me” 
(Timon). ‘‘Your presence makes us rich, and far surmounts 
our labor to attain it.” Let us ‘be merry for our time of 
stay is short’’ (Richard II.). ‘‘To be merry best becomes 
you”’ (Much Ado About Nothing) and ‘“‘I am sure care’s an 
enemy to life” (Twelfth Night). Methinks ‘the dinner is 
ready—I smell it. Upon my life it will be wondrous well ! 
Peas and beans, a gammon of bacon, turkeys, eggs and but- 
ter, a capon, sauce, sack, anchovies, bread’’ (Henry IV.). 
“Now good digestion wait on appetite, and health on both!” 
(Macbeth). ‘If I like thee no worse after” this << dinner, 
I will not part from thee” (King Lear). Now “time that 
takes survey of all the world must havea stop” (Henry IV.). 
‘*Farewell! I will omit no opportunity that may convey my 
greetings—Adieu! adieu!” (Romeo and Juliet). 


Mr. and Mrs. Grorcr H. MeriisH—‘‘ We'll to dinner 
thither” (Romeo and Juliet). “Good sister, let us dine, 
and never fret” (Comedy of Errors). ‘‘Wehaye appointed 
to dine with Mistress Anne, and [ would not break with 
her for more money than I’ll speak of ”’ (Merry Wives of 
Windsor). ‘‘ Let us to the great supper’ (Much Ado About 
Nothing). ‘‘Thine evermore” (Hamlet). 


Jessie F, O’DONNELL—‘‘ Good lady” (King John): “ Most 
fair return of greetings and desires” (Hamlet). ‘I am 
glad” (Henry IV.) ‘‘at the receipt of your letter” (Merchant 
of Venice). “Iwill answer it” (Romeo and Juliet). «O fora 
horse with wings” (Cymbeline) ‘‘ to furnish me upon my 
longing journey” (Two Gentlemen of Verona). “Iwould 
most willingly attend” (Titus Andronicus) ‘‘at this same 
ancient feast’’ (Romeo and Juliet). ‘‘ But nowit is impos- 
sible I should” (Henry VL.); ‘‘I am so full of business” 
(All’s Well that Ends Well). “For Iam for whole volumes 
in folio” (Love’s Labor Lost), ‘‘or to the same defect” 
(Midsummer Night’s Dream), ‘‘and may not gain so great a 
happiness” (Titus Andronicus). “Please’t your highness 
to grace us with your royal company” (Macbeth) ‘‘in this 
our life exempt from public haunt” (As You Like It). “The 
climate’s delicate, the air most sweet” (Winter’s Tale). 
“You shall be welcome, madam” (Loye’s Labor Lost), ‘‘as 
merry as you will” (Winter’s Tale), ‘“‘and fleet the time 
carelessly as they did in the golden world” (As You Like 
It). “Take this of me” (Titus Andronicus)—“a world of 
happy days” (Richard III.), “and so farewell until I see thee 
next” (Henry VI.). “I multiply with one ‘I thank you,’ 
many thousands more than go before it” (Winter’s Tale), 
‘“expressed and not expressed”? (Merchant of Venice). 
“‘Once more, adieu” (Two Gentlemen of Verona). “I haye 
been so well brought up that I can write my name” (Henry 
VE 

Exste M. Winpor—‘I thank thee” (Merchant of Venice). 
“‘Here’s my hand with my heart in’t” (The Tempest). “TI 
was not born under a rhyming planet” (Much Ado About 
Nothing), but I'll be *‘as merry as the day is long” (Much 
Ado About Nothing). ‘‘When these human mortals” Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream) ‘sit down to that nourishment which 
is called supper’’ (Love’s Labor Lost), ‘‘we will eat and drink 
as friends” (Taming of the Shrew), and ‘‘feed fat” (Mer- 
chant of Venice) ‘‘the hungry edge of appetite” (Richard 
IL), with a “half-pennyworth of bread” (Henry IV, Part 1), 
“a forked radish” (Henry IV., Part 2), “a joint of mutton, 
and any pretty little tiny kickshaws”’ (Henry IV., Part 2),and 
give ‘‘evermore thanks” (Richard II.). ‘He is well paid 
that is well satisfied” (Merchant of Venice). But, ‘«as no 
profit grows where no pleasure is ta’en” (Taming of the 
Shrew), let our ‘‘ tongues enforce attention” (Richard II.), 
and bring out what “witis in othermen” (Henry IV., Part 2) 
and ‘‘let it serve for table-talk” (Merchant of Venice) in 
order that ‘the end crowns all” (Troilus and Cressida). 
And when ‘‘the iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve” 
(Midsummer Night’s Dream) and“ our revels now are 
ended”’ (The Tempest), ’twill be my hope that ‘‘ within the 
book and volume of my brain” (Hamlet) the “fond record” 


\ 


(Hamlet) ‘will last out a night in Russia, when nights are 
longest there” (Measure for Measure). ‘ Good-night, good- 
night’’ (Romeo and Juliet). 


Mrs, ANNIE CHAMBERS-KETOHUM—“ So please you” (Hen- 
ry V.), 1 would not have you ‘‘leave me out on’t”—for 
any suit of pounds” (Henry VIIL). I promise to “hold or 
cut bow-strings” (Midsummer Night's bream). 


Berroa BuaKkeLy—'‘You have my money, gentle mis- 
tress.” ‘‘What I told you then, I hope I shall have leisure 
to make good” (Comedy of Errors). 


H. P. Nires—‘‘ Unseal this letter soon” (Merchant of Ven- 
ice), ‘ Thanks, dear Isabel” (Measure for Measure). 
“Good sister, let us dine and never fret. With all my heart 
I'll gossip at this feast’ (Comedy of Errors). ‘Thou art a 
scholar—let us therefore eat and drink’ (Twelfth Night). 
‘What say you to a piece of beef and mustard” (Taming 
of the Shrew). ‘‘There willwe dine. Farewell till then” 
(Comedy of Errors), 


ANNIE DouGutTy— ‘Most excellent accomplished lady” 
(Twelfth Night): ‘‘There is no tongue that moves, none, 
none, i’ the world, so soon as yours could win me: so it 
should now,” ©“ but my affairs do even drag me homeward ” 
(Winter’s Tale), ‘Learn in this letter” (Much Ado About 
Nothing), ‘I must another way” (Romeoand Juliet). ’Tis 
too bad, too bad” (Romeo and Juliet). <I’ faith I'll eat 
nothing; I thank you as though Idid ” (Merry Wives of 
Windsor). “I humbly do desire your grace of pardon,—I 
must away this night. I pray you understand a plain man 
in his plain meaning” (Merchant of Venice). ‘‘ Hear me 
with patience but to speak a word” (Romeo and Juliet). 
“Nothing but this” (I'welfth Night). ‘I make bold to 
press with so little preparation upon you” (MerryWiyes of 
Windsor). But “could for a need study a speech” (Ham - 
let), ‘‘ with deep premeditated lines, with written pam- 
phlets studiously devised—yerbatim to rehearse the meth- 
ods of my pen” (Henry VI.), ‘‘remembering how I love 
thy company” (Romeo and Juliet). But ‘‘alas, what poor 
ability's in me” (Measure for Measure). ‘I'll see you 
by and by” (Antony and Cleopatra). And so ‘dear love, 
adieu ’’ (Romeo and Juliet). ‘I can no other answer make 
but thanks and thanks and ever thanks” (Twelfth Night). 


Mrs. JENNIE M. Lozier—‘“‘Good friend,” ‘‘Iamas constant 
as the northern star and will be there” with one who ‘‘is a 
man take him for all in all.” “We'll even allthat good time 
will give us. Here’s money for my meat. I would have 
left it on the board so soon as I had made my meal and 
parted with prayers for the provider.” ‘Be sprightly, for 
you fall ’mongst friends.” ‘‘Our stomachs will make 
what’s homely, savoury.” ‘We are weak with toil yet 
strongin appetite.” ‘‘ We fear no more the heat o’ the sun; 
we fearno more the lightning flash,” although ‘’tis hot 
June.” ‘‘ And so adieu, until we meet.” 


Mr. anv Mrs. J. T. Hoyr—‘‘ Sweet madam” (Henry IV.): 
“To have a worthy feeding come on, strike vp” (Winter’s 
Tale). ‘Interms of choice I am not solely led; the lottery 
of my destiny bars me the right of voluntary choosing” 
(Merchant of Venice). ‘Iam weak with toil yet strong in 
appetite” (Cymbeline). ‘Take some remembrance of us 
as a tribute. I do expect return of thrice three times the 
value of this bond ”—this letter (Merchant of Venice). 
«Therefore, since brevity is the soul of wit, I will be brief ” 
(Hamlet). ‘Thou knowest that all my fortunes are at sea, 
nor have I money or commodity to raise a present sum; 
therefore go forth, try what my credit can in Venice do. 
T’ll tell thee more of this another time.” ‘I'll end my 
exhortation after dinner.” ‘I tell you what” ‘I lovethee, 
and it is my love that speaks.” ‘To you I owe the most in 
money and in love” (Merchant of Venice). ‘‘ Adieu, adieu, 
adieu, remember me” (Hamlet). 


Marrua R, Etsmon—‘‘I humbly do desire your grace of 
pardon, I must this night away” (Merchant of Venice). «I 
beseech you, punish me not with your hard thoughts—I 
would fain see this meeting” (As You Like It), but ‘I do 
wander everywhere and” that night ‘‘I’ll be gone.” “I 
will make amends ere long, and by and byI will to thee 
appear’’ (Midsummer Night’s Dream). Then ‘thou shalt 
not know the sound of thine own tongue” (Merchant of 
Venice). ‘*Adieu until we meet.” 


ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEN—‘‘But see, I am prevented” 
(Pericles). 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine, 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 


In the June No. we asked for reminiscences 
concerning noted people who are dead, The fol- 
lowing anecdote is the first response. We trust 
that more will follow. 


Madame Rudersdorff’s Wonderful Vocal Technic, 


Some years ago, when residing in England, I was engaged , 
for the Norwich Musical Festival, and on the way thither in 
the train I took out my violin to practice a passage which 
bothered me considerably in Mendelssohn’s Violin Con- 
certo. Here it is: 


= Gees oe et al. 


After a little while I laid down the violin, and was aston- 
ished to hear a female voice in the next compartment sing 
the passage in perfect tune. Iwas perfectly amazed, and on 
arrival of the train at Norwich I sought the yocalist, and was 
introduced to Mme. Rudersdorff. W. H, Grist. 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS. 


| Sa pe TERRY thus describes stage fright: ‘You sud- 

denly feel as if your tongue had become dislocated and 
was powerless. Cold shivers begin to creep down from the 
nape of the neck and up from the feet, until they seem to 
meet in the small of your back. About this time you feel 
as if a centipede, all of whose feet had been iced, had 
begun to run about in the roots of your hair. Your next 
sensation is the breaking out of acold perspiration all over 
you. Then you feel as if somebody had cut the muscles at 
the back of your knees; your mouth begins to open slowly 
without uttering a sound, and your eyes seem inclined to 
jump out of your head over the footlights. At this period 
it is well to get off the stage as quickly as possible; you 
are beyond human help.” 


In acircular issued by Julius Stockhausen, of Germany, 
he says that it is of the greatest importance that beginners 
should not, at first, sing exercises alone. ‘‘ They are seldom 
musical enough to practice with benefit on an instrument 
so hidden as the human voice is. Beginners cannot always 
hear the false notes and correct them as they would, for in- 
stance, on the piano; neither can they correct the defects in 
the emission of the voice without the aid of a teacher. I 
have, therefore, founded classes for begiuners, in which 
they receive daily half-hour lessons from a teacher under 
my immediate control. Pupils also receive two German el- 
ocution lessons per week, in order to avoid any sort of di- 
alect in singing.” 

A musical criticism from Salt Lake City says of a tenor: 
‘‘His rich tones seemed to have control of every note, cut- 
ting it neatly and exhaling it in all its mellow perfection.” 


An author sent Saphir a tragedy and a comedy, with the 
request that he give hisopinion of them. Hereturned them 
witn this message: ‘‘I have read both your works with 
much pleasure, and only regret that you did not inform me 
which was the comedy and which was the tragedy.” 


It is curious to note what vulgarisms creep into the Amer- 
ican language, even that spoken by cultured people. ‘My 
dear,’’ said one girl to another, ‘‘I’m invited to pour for 
Mrs. Blauk next week.” ‘‘Oh,are you? Well, she asked 
me to turn, but I had another engagement.” 


Perugini, the tenor, is about the same off as on the stage. 
He began to grow deaf about 4 years ago, and his hearing 
has grown duller and duller, till now it is almost impossible 
for him to keep to the key. 


Apropos of false teeth in singing (this subject having been 
discussed in the June Nov. of this magazine), Mme. Clara 
Brinkerhoff tells of a pupil of hers who wore a gold plate. 
Her voice was very sweet, and she had sung for some time 
in concert. One evening while singing in a trio, her teeth 
suddenly fell down, and she was obliged to finish her part 
with lips nearly closed, merely humming. From that time 
she never would sing again in public; fearing a repetition of 
the accident. Inthe trio no one could tell just what was 
the matter, but in a solo it would have been impossible to 
hide the cause. 

A symphony composed by Francesco Ghin, was recently 
given its first public hearing at Venice, and apparently met 
with great success. The composeris 28 years old, and a pupil 
of Niccolo Coccon, first conductor of St. Mare’s Cathedral. 


Hannibal Hamlin made what was probably his farewell 
speech at Norombega Hall, Bangor, Maine, May 27. The 
occasion was a meeting of the merchants of Bangor. Mr. 
Hamlin said: ‘‘ More than 80 years have thinned and whiten- 
ed my locks. The folds of each year are drawing closer and 
closer around me, and I feel that this is the last time I may 
ever address an audience in this hall.” The building has 
been the scene of many memorable speeches from the aged 
survivor of Lincoln’s administration. 


The N.Y. Sun speaks thus of street cries: ‘Think of 
the pathos that distinguishes the tones in which moststreet 
cries are uttered, then account for itif you can. Almost 
the only confident, hopeful voices we hear are those of the 
newsboys. The men who sell broomsadopt a high key and 
a cry that goes to one’s heart. Berry peddlers all do the 
same. The collectors who cry ‘ould hats,’ or ‘ bottles, ould 


ir-on,’ sing the same tune, and it is one of deep melancholy. ~ 


To hear the ragmen shouting ‘Annie Rags’ forces the con- 
clusion that they are mourning a dead sweetheart. Why is 
it? Does money come so hard, and is life so difficult that 
the pathetic key in which these cries are sounded uncon- 
sciously echoes the spirits of the men who utter them? 
Or are these men mere imitators of their ancestors, crying 
the cries of a distant past?” 


An Iowa girl recently ran away from home to avoid play- 
ing on the piano, 

_The Chinamen of New York have a musical wonder who 
sings for the love of singing. Heisin demand at all Chinese 
musical events and theatricals. His extraordinary high- 
pitched voice can be heard above even the combined efforts 
of a Chinese orchestra. Outsiders who have chanced to 
hear him singing in his house have several times gone for 
the police, thinking some one was being murdered. 


It is claimed for the organ lately set up in the Church of 
the Conception, Genoa, thatitis one of the greatest triumphs 
of organ-building. It is divided into three parts: On the 
right of the choir one section with 14 registers; on the left 
another with 17 registers; and the great organ with 30 regis- 
ters over the entrance doorat the farther end of the church. 
The reeds number 3,435. In the centre of the choir isa 
table with three manuals, and on each side are 30 stops. 
Below these are 15 composition pedals. There are 30 keys 
for the pedal organ. Immediately below each keyboard are 
5 buttons, by touching which the performer can vary at 
will the force and quality of the sound without raising his 
hand from the keys. From keyboards and pedals electric 
wires communicate with the three organs or with any one of 
them. Each organ has its own bellows, and all are worked 
by a hydraulic motor. The cost is $50,000. 


At a reading by George Riddle given in the Lyceym 
Theatre, New York, during the winter, the following con- 
versation was heard between two ladies, both of whom evi- 
dently belonged to the bestsociety. Said one: ‘‘ Mr. Riddle 
has so much dramatic power I should think he would go on 
thestage. Iam sure he would be a success.” ‘‘Oh,”’ re- 
plied her companion, ‘‘he would never do that. He is too 
much of a gentleman.” And WERNER’s VOICE MAGAZINE 
reporter smiled at the perfect honesty with which the 
words were spoken. They contain volumes. 


At an oratorical contest at the University of Virginia, May 
7, J. W. Moore, of Vanderbilt University, won the gold 
medal. Six universities were represented. 


In answer to a correspondent, the N. Y. Sun says: ‘‘We 
think it is highly desirable for all elocutionists who declaim 
for the pleasure of the public toannounce the titles of their 
selections, whether or not the same are mentioned in the 
program.” 

A New York surgeon who has made a specialty of nerve- 
centres says that the music of a hand-organ is pleasant to at 
least 99 out of every 100 people, falling upon the nerye- 
centres and the tympanum with soothing effect. 


The dramatic reviewer of the Sptrit of the Times says of 
the cause of the shortening of the dramatic season in New 
York : ‘‘A factor not sufficiently considered is the transfer 
of a large proportion of public interest from the drama to 
music. During the last ten years musical progress in this 
country has been miraculous, and the decline of the drama 
during the same period has been marked.” 


A coming sensation in London will be a dogs’ orchestra. 
It consists of a troupe of dogs that has been trained to go 
through the formality of playing upon orchestral instru- 
ments. . Whether they produce sound it is not stated. 


The talent of dancing isinborn, pot acquired. Training 
is necessary to strengthen and make flexible the muscles, as 
training is necessary to give the singer control of her voice. 
But you can no more make a dancer by training than you 
can a prima donna, The raw material must be there. 
‘here is something of a mystery about a real dancer. A 
pulse beats in her feet that gives a mystic grace. In the 
rise and fall of the music she finds woven paces that no 
other eye cansee. With a weird intuition she is able to in- 
terpret into movement the secret spirit of the melody, to 
give form and color to the composer’s fantasies, richer and 
more beautiful than any he had dreamed of. fora fleeting 
moment she seems to live in a world separate and apart, 
and to be inspired in her wild movement by the same spirit 
that inspired Salome when she danced off John the Baptist’s 
head. 


Sir Walter Scott wrote in his journal of music: ‘I do not 
know and cannot utter a note of music, and complicated 
harmonies seem to me a babble of confused though pleasing 
sounds. Yet songs and simple melodies, especially if con- 
nected with words and ideas, have as much effect upon me 
asupon most people. ButIhate to hear a person sing with- 
out feeling and expression suited to the song. I cannot 
bear a voice that has no more life in it than a piano forte or 
a bugle-horn.” 

James Whitcomb Riley and another successful lecturer 
were recently discussing the best way of handling audiences. 
‘«What do you do, Riley,” asked his friend, ‘‘when you find 
you have a cold audience? How do you warm them up?” 
“T don’t try,” saidthe poet. ‘ You know Iam near-sighted, 
and without my glasses I ain’t worth a cuss. Well, when I 
seeI have acold and critical audience I just take off my 
glasses. Then the house can be as uneasy as it likes, for I 
can’t see athing. The whole house might get up and leave, 
and I wouldn’t know it. Don’t pay for an audience of mine 
to be cold, tor I let them do all the freezing.” 


Wagnerism is becoming more and more international. 
From Turin we learn that a Wagner society has been formed 
in that city, which already numbers 540 members, and has 
for its purpose the cultivation and furtherance of Wagner’s 
music in Italy. 

Signor Bonetti recently gave a public singing-lesson in 
London. It was not intended to be a model lesson, but a 
demonstration of the results of his method. Its basis was, 
‘““Teach one thing at a time.” Bonetti first sang a short 
Italian air with words. He was followed by seven young 
girl pupils, who successively reproduced the theme in about 
20 forms or variations, each exainple representing one difii- 
culty. One sangitin the major, one in the niinor, and so 
on, the singing being prefaced -by remarks as to the inten- 
tion and proper rendering. The following were the vari- 
ations used: Simple and sustained rendering; major; 
minor; dotted notes; syncopation ; triplets; appoggiatura; 
acciaccatura and mordente; the turn; repeated notes; 
groups of four notes; arpeggio by triplets; scales and 
roulades; minor arpeggio ; chromatic passages; the shake; 
recitative; bravura. Bonetti advised daily practice of all 
these forms in order to maintain the vocal apparatus in full 
play. All vocal teachers can profit by his lesson in regard 
to their own pupils. 

New York is a good place for the study of American pro- 
yincialisms, not only because, like all large cities, it has asort 
of cockney dialect peculiar to itself, but also because it in- 
cludes among its inhabitants persons from every state in the 
Union. One of the oddest usages heard comes from central 
and northern New York. Itis the use of the word ‘-visit” 
with the significance of converse. ‘Ladies, you must not 
visit here,’ is equivalent to telling the party that they must 
not talk. 


The ‘‘ breathing ” of a locomotive, that is, the number of 
puffs given by an engine during its journey, depends upon 
the circumference of its driving-wheels and their speed. 
No matter what the rate of speed, for every one round of 
the driving-wheels a locomotive will give four puffs, two out 
of each cylinder, the cylinders being double. The size of 
the driving-wheels vary, though they are generally about 
20 feet. The express speed is from 54 to 68 miles an hour. 
Taking the circumference to be 20 feet and the rate 50 miles 
an hour, a locomotive will give 52,800 puffs an hour, the 
wheel revolving 13,200 times, giving 1,056 puffs a mile, 


The Royal Dom, Berlin, choir-boys on special occasions 
are dressed in red coats, students’ caps, and white stockings. 
The first time they thus appeared was at Prince Henry’s 
wedding. The fashion is copied from Spain, where the late 
Emperor Frederick, in 1883, was struck with the picturesque 
dress of the choir-boys in the Seville Cathedral, 


At an anniversary celebration of the Chinese mission at 
Stockton, Cal., the singing, both chorus and solo, was a 
sarprise. It has been supposed that the Chinese were des- 
titute of capacity in that direction and incapable of appre- 
ciating harmony, judging by what travelers have told us 
and by the barbarous exhibitions given in this country by 
immigrants. 


Tennyson’s last poem contained 64 words, for which he 
received $10 a word. In this short poem he repeats the 
expression ‘‘ to sleep” eight times, getting $160 for doing 
it. 


The Musical Messenger gives the following to show how 
birds learn to sing: ‘‘A wren, who had built near a farm- 
house, was watched by the people. After the young were. 
hatched she sat in front of them and sang her whole song 
very distinctly. One of the birdlings attempted to imitate 
her. After afew notes its voice broke and it lost the tune. 
The mother recommenced where the young one had failed, 
and went through the remainder. Thelittle one then began 
where it had left off and continued as long as it was able, 
and when the notes were again lost, the mother began again 
and completed the song. Then the young one finished 
the song. The wren pursued the same course with each 
bird, until he became a perfect songster.” 

Awriter in Harper’s Weekly says: ‘‘Those who are dis" 
posed to class oratory among the lost arts must reconsider 
that conclusion in view of President Harrison’s recent tour. 
Every day he has made two or three clever speeches, which, 
many say, will cause his renomination. If oratory can so 
radically change the general impression in regard to the 
President, it is certainly not a lost art. On the contrary, it 
seems to confirm the wisdom of the saying that ina country 
of parliamentary government successful statesmen must be 
great orators. It is, however, true that none of the presi- 
dents except Lincoln have been especially distinguished as 
orators, while two of the greatest American orators, Web- 
ster and Clay, sought the prize in vain.” 

A gentleman in California has been experimenting with 
spiders, and it occurred to him to try the effect of a tuning- 
fork upon them. He suspected they would take it for the 
buzzing of a fly. He selected a larye ugly-looking spider, 
that was at one edge of its web. Sounding the fork he touched 
a thread at the other side, and watched the result, The 
sound was conveyed to the spider, who ran to the centre of 
the web and felt all around until he touched the thread 
against the other end of which the fork was sounding; then, 
taking another thread along, just as aman would take an 
extra piece of rope, he ran out to the fork and on it. Then 
he retreated a littleand looked atthefork. He was puzzled, 
evidently expecting to find a fly. Then he got on the fork 
again and danced with delight. Evidently the sound was 
music to him. 

In truly comic action, speech precedes gesture; in serio- 
comic (every-day) style, gesture and speech tend to be 
simultaneous; in serious delivery, gesture precedes speech. 


The Canada Week, in speaking of a recent concert in 
Toronto, says: ‘‘ Again must I reiterate that too many large 
plants and pots of flowers are in requisition at these affairs. 
They spoil the effect instead of adding to. it, and seriously 
impair the acoustic properties of the platform. What with 
a carpet, plants, and no end of drapery, the piano always 
suffers, and also the voices, particularly when they are not 
any too strong.” 

The exercises of a prison schoolroom are very interesting. 
The following is an account of one of the sessions at Sing 
Sing: The first exercise was reading. The first form stood 
up, Sargent’s Third Readerin hand, Each convict read a 
paragraph inturn. The second form read more rapidly and 
with less frequent mistakes of pronunciation; the third was 
fairly good, and the fourth form read with correctness and 
intelligence. Not half a dozen of the men knew the alpha- 
bet when they came to the prison. After an exercise in 
writing, an exercise in mnemonics and elocution was given, 
a number reciting such poems as they had studied. This 
ended the evening. The teacher is a convict. 


Little May Griffiths, a ten-year-old child living at St. Paul, 
has unusually fine vocal powers. She recently sang in the 
Grand Opera House there, and her rendition of ‘‘ The Ninety 
and Nine” was said to be a wonderful piece of vocalization. 
High C is very easy for her, and her expression and shading 
give evidence of great talent. Her voice is being trained, 

A Boston stage-manager says that in the theatrical pro- 
fession women are much easier to teach, much quicker to 
grasp an idea, and remember it better and longer than men. 
«This is the result of 25 years’ experience,” said he. ‘TI 
would rather train ten women than one man. If they are 
competent you can rely on them. On first nights the men in 
the cast give me the most anxiety. You can call it nervous 
force or anything you like, but a woman possesses some- 
thing which makes her victorious in a situation where 9 out 
of 10 men would fail.” 

The Stuttgart Newe Musik-Zeitung tells of a party who 
were traveling from Dresden to Leipsic. Only two of them 
were acquainted, but conversation soon became general, 
and the subject was the Dresden Court Theatre. One lady 
who had been present the preceding evening at a perform- 
ance of ‘‘Euryauthe” was loud in her disapproval of it. 
“That Mme. Schroeder is much too old for her part; her 
singing is becoming unbearable. Don’t you think so?” she 
asked, turning to a gentleman near her. ‘‘Would you not 
rather tell all this to Mme. Schroeder herself! She is sit- 
ting opposite to you,” he replied coldly. The lady turned 
to the actress with many confused apologies. ‘‘It is that | 
horrid critic Schmieder who has influenced my judgment 
concerning your singing. I believe it is he who is always 
writing against you. He must be a most disagreeable and 
pedantic person.” ‘‘Had you not better tell all this to Herr 
Schmieder himself?” calmly asked the actress. ‘ He is 
sitting next to you.” 


Jury, 1891. 
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READERS AND SINGERS. 


‘Bate annual matinee given by the pupils of the dramatic 

department of the Chicago Conservatory the last of May, 

‘under the direction of Miss Anna Morgan, was one of the 
most brilliant entertainments ever given by the school. 
The play presented was a dramatization of ‘‘The Last Days 
of Pompeii” by Miss Morgan. The spirit of the scenes was 
preserved in the adaptation, and the parts were skilfully 
assigned so as to bring out the pupils’ talents. The scene 
between Jone and Nydia was specially praised by the critics. 
The dancing girls were very clever. One of the dances was 
led by Mme. Ida Seryen,and her dancing, as also a solo 
sung later by her, was warmly applauded. Miss Morgan’s 
work is very successful, and her pupils are in demand by 
reason of their thorough training. 


* * 
* 


The eighth annual public exercises of the McCowen Oral 
School for Young Deaf Children were held June 2 in the 
Congregational Church, at Englewood, Ill. The exercises 
were entertaining, and showed careful work on the part of 
the teacher and proficiency on the part of the pupils. 


* Ox 


The_ National Conservatory of Music has apparently 
abolished the use of the term elocution. In a recent circu- 
lar issued by the school is found, among the other depart- 
ments, ‘‘ diction,” in charge of Mr. W. V. Holt. The depart- 
ment of chamber music is conducted by Mr. W. Edward 
Heimendahl, whose name is familiar to all musicians. A 
noticeable and praiseworthy point in the circular is the lack 
of the title ‘‘ Professor.” Although the namesof the faculty 
include some of the highest professionals in the country, 
many of whom are entitled to the term by diploma, they 
are contented with plain “Mr.” Itis onlya small mind that 
stickles for its title. Whoever writes of ‘‘ Prof’ Beethoven, 
“Prof.” Salvini, ‘‘ Prof.” Shakespeare! Yet they are a 
thousand times better entitled to be so called than is 
“Prof.” A., B. or C., who is, probably, known only to those 
living near his place of work. Don’t emulate the Boston 
bootblacks who dub themselves ‘‘ Prof.” To be called 
“Mr.” does not mean that you are not doing good work. 

abe 

The second concert of the Philharmonic Society of San 
Jose was given May 8, at the California Theatre, under the 
direction of Mr. S. Wesley Martin. The opening number 
was two choruses, Hatton’s “ Belfry Tower” and Smart’s 
“Stars of the Summer Night.” Other selections by the 
society were Macfarren’s ‘‘Hark, the Lark,’ Schumann’s 
“Gypsy Life,’’ Mendelssohn's ‘‘Hunting Song’ and ‘* How 
Lovely are the Messengers,” Martin’s ‘‘O We Love our 
Country’s Banner.” This last chorus was composed at the 
outbreak of the war by Mr. Martin, who was an officer in 
President Harrison’s regiment. It wassungat the reception 
of the President at San Jose during hisrecent tour. Several 
solos added to the pleasure of .the Philharmonic’s concert. 
Mr. Martin has proved an able director of the Society, and 
it is to be hoped will long hold the position. 


* OK 


The Ciceronian and Demosthenean Societies of the Lone 
Star School of Oratory gave an entertainment April 25. 
There were 22 recitations on the program, every one of 
which was humorous, being ‘‘ the only entertainment ever 
given by the school with hearty laughter as the only aim 
from first to last.” Among the selections were: ‘ Josiah 
Allen’s Wife in A. T. Stewart’s Store,” ‘“‘How we Whipped the 
Teacher,” ‘‘Miss Edith Helps Things Along,’ ‘‘'akin’ the 
Census,” ‘‘Aunt Jemima’s Courtship,” ‘‘ Love in a Balloon,” 
“The Bewitched Clock,” ‘‘ Jimmy Brown’s Steam Chair,” 
*‘Sam’s Letter,” ‘‘ Meriky’s Conversion,” ‘‘ Spring House 
Cleaning.’ Mr. W. W. Franklin is the director of the 
school, which will hold its summer session in Colorado. 


* OK 
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An evening of recitation and song was given by Mrs. A. 8. 
De Yoe’s elocution class Feb. 28. Thirty numbers were on 
the program, the most important of which were the garden 
scene from “Mary Stuart,’ in costume; the curse scene 
from “Leah,” in costume; two tableaux, and a series of 16 
attitudes illustrating astonishment, blessing, revenge, 
triumph, curiosity, horror, pain, listening, bashfulness, etc. 
The vocal numbers were by Mr. De Yoe. The audience 
was well pleased. 

ea 

The Carreno-Gye Club, an organization formed by Mrs. 
Pearl Henry of her pupils, has, in less than three months, 
reached a membership of 50 A concert was given May 21 
by the Cincinnati Concert Party, under the auspices of the 
Club, and proved the most brilliant musical event of the 
season. The concert was given at the church where Mrs. 
Henry is organist. The room was handsomely decorated, 
and 6 of the young ladies of the Club served as ushers. The 
last club meeting of the season was devoted to the study of 
Beethoven's life and works. The following compositions 
were given: Romanza for violin and piano; Sonata Pathet- 
ique; Robandi’s ‘Alla Stella Confidente,” and other mis- 
cellaneous numbers, 

cape 

Mrs. Scott-Saxton, president of the Denver College of 
Expression, has been appointed secretary of the United 
States Siberian Exile Humane Society. The object is to 
assist those who have been, in many instances unjustly, 
exiled for life to Siberia, an enterprise to which everyone 
who enjoys the privilege of freedom should extend a help- 
ing hand. Mrs. Scott-Saxton may be addressed in regard to 
membership at her school, Denver, Col. 

* Ok 
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Mr. C. C. Parker, of Missouri, says that this season has 
been the most successful year he has ever had. He has 
taught daily from 9 till 9, and even then has been unable to 
accommodate all the pupils that desired lessons. 


Miss Saidee Milne, the humorous and dramatic reader, 
gave a recital May 28, at the residence of Mrs. Haskell 
Searle, New York, assisted by Mrs. Sarah Baron Anderson 
and daughters, vocalists, and Mr. Charles Little, humorist. 
The evening opened with a quartet by Mrs. Anderson and 
daughters, ‘‘The Reapers.” Miss Milne then recited “The 
Runaway Princess,” an original piece, and as encore “ Prior 
to Belle’s Appearance.” She also gave during the evening 
“Rhyme of the Duchess May,” ‘‘The Countryman at the 
Oratorio,” original with her, ‘‘Prompt Obedience,” ‘ Phre- 
nology,” and ‘‘Angel’s Serenade,” with musical accompani- 
ment. Miss Milne is a western girl who has by pluck and 
ability won an important place among New York reciters. 
Many of her selections have been written specially for her 
either by herself or by friends. 
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The annual commencement exercises of the Metropolitan 
College of Music, New York, were held at Chickering Hall, 
June 3,and drew a crowded house, There were 14numbers 
on the program, all of which, except the choruses, were 
decided by competition at a private hearing before a com- 
mittee consisting of the trustees of the college and the 
heads of the departments. In case of sudden illness an 
understudy was appointed to take the place of the pupil 
prevented from appearing. The program was: 


Organ, ‘‘ Sonate in D minor,” op. 42, - Guilmant. 
Piano, ‘‘On the Mountains,”’ op. 19, - - Grieg. 
Violin, ‘‘ Andante et Scherzo Cappriccio,” - David. 


Contralto, (a) ‘‘My Marguerite,” old French Song; 


(b) ‘* Once Azain,”’ - - - - Hawley. 
Piano, ‘ Ballade in G minor,” op. 24, - - Grieg. 
Violin, ‘‘ Adagio,” - - - - - - Viottt. 
Soprano, ‘‘ Deh vieni non tandar,” from 

“ Figaro,” - - - - - Mozart. 
Ladies’ Chorus, ‘‘ The Wheatfield,” - i Hallén. 
Soprano, ‘‘Scena a Ballata,” - - - - Gomes. 
Piano, ‘‘Cappriccio in A minor,” - - Mendelssohn, 
Baritone, ‘“‘The Two Grenadiers,” - - Schumann. 
Mezzo soprano, (a) ‘Ein Schwan,” Grieg ; 

(6) ‘‘Ungeduld,” - - - - - Schubert. 
Violin, ‘‘Seventh Concerto,” - - De Beriot, 


Mixed Chorus, ‘“‘ Hark, the Cymbals Clash,” - 
eae 


Gaul. 


* 

The closing entertainment by the pupils of St. Mary’s 
School, Tenn., under the direction of Miss M.S. Farrand, 
took place May 28. The most important numbers were an 
esthetic drill, conducted by Miss Farrand to classical 
music; “‘Laureame, the Marble Dream,” given by a pupil 
in costume, with appropriate stage settings; ‘‘Ben Hur’s 
Chariot Race,” recited by Miss Farrand in costume of white 
Japanese silk, with Roman pearl ornaments; and a series 
of poses plastiques, as given in the Boston School of Ora- 
tory, of which Miss Farrand is a pupil. The poses were each 
held two minutes, and comprised 7 pictures. One of the 
most effective groupings was ‘‘The Fates, the Graces, the 
Hours,” arranged with “The Fates” as a central group, the 
others on either side. 

ide 


Miss Mamie Short was the reader at an entertainment 
given under the auspices of the Helping Hand Circle of the 
King’s Daughters, May 28. She was very cordially received 
and encored. Her recitations were: “Under the Lamp- 
light,” ‘‘ The New Lochinvar,” ‘‘Mother and Poet,” ‘‘Per- 
simmons and the Baby,” ‘‘Awfully Lovely Philosophy,” 
«The Telltale,” ‘‘The Goblins,” ‘“‘ Jenkins Goes to a Picnic.” 
Miss Short has written several good recitations, and is now 
at work upon a strong dramatic piece. Her natureis refined 
and poetic. 

fale 
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The commencement exercises of Van Norman Institute 
for young ladies and children were held June 2. Five 
young ladies were graduated, and their essays were written 
in German, French, Latin and English respectively The 
exercises included recitations and singing, and were very 


enjoyable. They marked the close of the 34th year of the 
school, which is one of the oldest and best in New York. 
cae 
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Mme. F. Roena Medini will have charge of the voice-cul- 
ture and sight-reading department at the Montana Summer 
School of Normal Methods. The Northwest is very fortunate 
in having such an able musician to give hints to the resident 
teachers. 

* * 
* 

Miss Caroline Earnest, graduate of the Emerson College 
of Oratory, gave a recital on May 19 at Johnson City. Her 
selectionswere: “Pauline Pavlovna,” “Mother Goose,” *To- 
morrow at Ten,” ‘‘The Ruggleses Dinner Party,” ‘‘The 
Kitchen Clock,” ‘Money Musk.” She does very clever 
work, and is a favorite wherever she appears. 

KO 
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Mr. Webster Edgerly’s new play, founded on Poe’s ‘I'he 
Raven,” was produced in Baltimore, in May, to crowded 
houses. The main part of the play is founded directly on 
the poem, though an element of comedy runs through it, 
entirely distinct from ‘‘The Raven” itself. The Baltimore 
American says of the play: ‘It was a decided success, and 
deserves all the applause given it by the audience. The 
comedy was not only very laughable, but was original—a 
fact that is of great importance in these days. The play is 
strong.” Mr. Edgerly is versatile with his pen, and we hope 
he will find time to do more literary work. 

*O* 
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A rehearsal of the Mendelssohn Club, of Le Mars, Iowa, 
took place May 25. The Club has done good work during 
the winter, and will probably be continued next season. 
Mrs. D. Drew sang delightfully Beethoven’s “ Ah, Faithless 
One,” and her daughter, Mrs, J. J. Wilson, recited ‘‘ How He 
Saved St. Michaels,” the only literary number on the pro- 
gram. Othersolos were: Jansen’s ‘‘ Waldesgesprach,” Men- 


nes “Lullaby” and “May Bells and Flowers,” a 
uet, 


Miss Caroline Ashcroft gaye her graduating recital in 
elocution at Washington University, June 5. The audience 
was well entertained. 

of 

Miss Gertrude McMillan and pupils gave an elocutionary 
entertainment in Opera Hall June 5, assisted by the Glee 
Club of Virden. The recitations were: ‘Her Letter,” 
“How Jimmy Brown Tended the Baby,” ‘‘The Minuet,” 
“Guessing Nationalities,” ‘Ballad of Baby Bell,” “ Buying 
a Feller,” ‘*That Waltz of von Weber’s,” “Mick Tandy’s 
Revenge.” Besides these the entire class gave “A Play of 
Fan-cy” and ‘A Dream of Ancient Greece,” ending with 
‘‘Home, Sweet Home.” The ‘‘ Dream” included 12 xsthetic 
poses, the whole forming a very pretty sight. Theidea was 
taken from Miss Jenkins’s article in the December No. of 
this magazine, Miss McMillan has had large classes during 
the winter. 


* OK 
* 


Mr. 8. W. Mountz, who met with a severe loss by fire at 
Duluth, some time ago, has establixhed himself in Chicago, 
and is doing splendidly. He writes that the last 9 months 
have been very encouraging, and the outlook for next year 
is promising. He feels that at last he has ‘‘caught up.” 
His summer will be devoted to special work in normal in- 
stitutes. He holds a church position as bass soloist, and is 
musical director of the choir of over 50 voicesand a quartet. 
On May 14 he gave a concert in Chicago, at which were the 
following vocal numbers: Mixed quartets, Zimmermann’s 
“Fairy Song,” Cooke’s ‘‘Hark,the Lark,” “Here in Cool Grot,” 
Thompson’s ‘‘Good-night, Gentle Folks ;” tenor solo, Sulli- 
van’s ‘‘Sailor’s Grave ;” soprano solo, with violin obligato, 
Hubbard’s “ Bird of the Mountain;” alto solo, Buck’s “Sun- 
set;” baritone solo, Emanuel’s ‘‘ Alone in the Desert,” sung 
by Mr. Mountz himself. 

* x 
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Mr. E. L. Barbour closed his season’s work June 15, when 
the commencement exercises of Hollins Institute were held, 
The class was very large, and three of the graduates received 
diplomas, having taken the regnlar two-years’ course in 
elocution. Among the recitations were: ‘ Ballad of Splen- 
did Silence,” ‘*Ruggleses Dinner Party,” ‘‘The Skylark,” 
“Brutus Over the Dead Body of Lucretia,” scene from 
“Julius Cesar,” “The Innocent Drummer,” ‘ Laureame, 
the Marble Dream,” in costume. Mr. Barbour gave part of 
Dicken’s “Christmas Carol” very artistically. The evening 
closed with a series of poses plastiques, including Niobe 
group, Hebe, The Fates, Dance of the Muses, Cymbal Player, 
Toilet of the Bride, Bacchus and Bacchantes, Sacrifice of 
Iphigenia. 

* ok 
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The commencement exercises of Mrs. W. M. Strother’s 
School of Expression were held May 12, at Y. M. CG. A. Hall. 
The program opened with music, after which the following 
recitations were given: ‘‘Bascomb’s Baby,” “The Love 
Knot,” ‘‘Marco Bozarris,” ‘‘The Curfew,” ‘“ Where’s An- 
nette,” ‘‘ Ruggleses Dinner Party,” ‘‘Ginevra.” Ten minute 
talks were given by a lawyer, a physician, a minister and 
the superintendent of schools, followed by tableaux mou- 
vants, and the conferring of diplomas by Mrs. Strother. 
Several choice sentiments were printed on the program 
from Spencer, Delsarte, Aristotle, Browning, Ruskin, Ten- 
nyson. 

* 


The elocution and Delsarte departments of the Chicago 
College of Vocal and Instrumental Art, under the direction 
of Miss Abbie Birdsall, gave an entertainment June 1, in- 
cluding a pantomime of the emotions, recitations, and poses 
plastiques. A series of «sthetic gymnastics came first 
Among the recitations were: ‘‘Oh, Sir,” “Jimmy Brown’s 
Dog,” ‘Jamie,” ‘““Laureame,” in costume. A Mexic drilland 
the pantomimeofthe *‘Angels of Buena Vista” were given 
by 10 young ladies in Mexic costume, and was effective. The 
evening ended with a Greek play, ‘‘ Ladies of Athens,” for 
8 maidens, and ‘‘Home, Sweet Home” in three tableaux. 
Over 30 pupils took part. ‘‘Laureame’’ was recited by Miss 
Birdsall herself, and proved one of the most taking numbers 
on the program. ? 
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The 49th and 50th concerts of Mr. Ben T. Hammond’s 
pupils occurred May 26 and 27, when a large number of past 
pupils assisted in the choruses, making the event a festival 
occasion. The programs were arranged with Mr. Hammond’s 
usual skill, and brought together a large number of songs. 
Among them were: Trotére’s ‘‘“Hver Dear,” Roeckel’s “Lamps 
of Hope,” St. Quentin’s ‘‘A Spell of Love,” Radecke’s ‘‘Swal- 
low’s Song,” Gatze’s ‘Oh, Day of Bliss,” Logé’s “ Outof the 
Mist,” Pratt’s ‘‘Bird of Blue,” Muller’s “Afterward,” Jude’s 
‘Bells of Seville,” Hollaender’s ‘‘ Fairy Footsteps,” Logé’s 
‘Norwegian Song,” and selections from Verdi, Wagner, 
Meyerbeer, Gounod, Abt, Bizet, Handel. Mr. Hammond 
sailed for Europe June 24, for the summer, and will spend 
his time between London and Milan, studying with Shake- 
speare and Sangiovanni, if the latter is able to give lessons. 
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Miss Grace Bell arranged and directed an entertainment 
at the Church of the Holy Apostles, Philadelphia, April 9 
which was both unique and clever. The following program 
may suggest ideas to those who are called upon to prepare 
similar evenings: Piano duet; The Muses, an original sketch 
introducing ‘‘L’Allegro,” “Il Penseroso” and a “School- 
marm;” song ‘‘Going on an Errand,” arranged from the 
recitation of that name that appeared in this magazine and 
set to music by Miss Bell; tambourine drill; convention of 
r-alistic readers, a play for 12 characters; music—yviolin, 
piano and song; a fan-cy, a fan drill with the girls in rose- 
colored gowns with white tulle; tableau “To Stay at Home 
is Best,” arranged from Hovyendén’s picture, and accom- 
panied by Longfellow’s poem of that name, set to 
music as a song by Miss Bell; recitation and tableau, ‘‘The 
Easter Angel;” reading and tableau, “ Why Don’t you Speak 
for Yourself, John,” in 3 scenes; tableau, “ Easter Lillies;” 
reading and tableau, “Abou Ben Adhem,” in2scenes. Miss 


Bell is at work upon a series of 7 lectures on elocution and 
literature. . 
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The pupils of Mrs. Margaret Wilshire gave Longfellow’s 
«Masque of Pandora” at Clara Conway Institute June 1. 
The play was in 3 acts and 8 scenes: ‘‘The Workshop of 
Hephestus,” ‘‘Olympus,” ‘‘Tower of Prometheus,” “Hermes 
Returning to Olympus,” ‘‘House of Epimetheus,” ‘‘In the 
Garden.” The choruses were numerous, Voices of the For- 
est, the Wind, the Water, the Zephyrs, the Eumenides, 
Oreades, and two choruses of Dreams. The entertainment 
was most artistically planned and carried out. The invita- 
tion of the senior class of the Institute was novel, a long 
heavy piece of cardboard with photographs of the members 
charmingly grouped. On June 2 a miscellaneous program 
of recitation and music was given by the pupils of these 
departments, and was highly creditable to the teachers. 
The graduating exercises were on June 4, and were very 
elaborate. Mrs. Wilshire has made a splendid showing dur- 
ing her year at the Institute. 

Kine 
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The Scio College Department of Elocution, Mr. Frank A. 
Domer, principal held its graduating exercises and annual 
contest for gold and silver medals June 19. Six young girls 
and two young men took partin the contest, and gave the 
following recitations: ‘The Leper,” ‘* Lady Maud’s Oath,” 
“Eugene Aram” ‘‘ Destruction of the Albemarle,” ‘* Mary’s 
Night Ride,” “Lily Servosse’s Ride,” ‘‘The Night Watch,” 
“The Sioux Chief’s Daughter.” There was one graduate, 
who recited “ Cleopatra’s Death.” Theseason has been very 
busy for Mr. Domer. and his work has given entire satis- 
faction at the College. 

x Ox 
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The Des Moines Leader offered 4 prizes to the 4 most pop- 
ular teachers in that city recently, and we are glad to an- 
nounce that Miss R. Anna Morris received the 3d prize, 
which is a round trip over the Chicago and Northwestern 
road to Geneya, Wis., a summer lake resort, and a Duchess 
lace handkerchief. The members of the graduating class 
of the High School, which held its commencement exercises 
June 4, were especially praised by the press for their ex- 
cellent carriage and enunciation. They were all trained by 
Miss Morris. She has worked for several years to perfect 
her system of physical culture, and deserves all her success. 


OK 
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Miss May Donnally has just closed a very busy season of 
teaching and reciting. On May 30 she gave an entertain- 
inent at the Steel Works Club, Chicago, assisted by Mr. H 
A. Kelso, pianist, and several pupils. She recited a scene 
from ‘ Henry V.,” and took the part of Mrs. Fanny Granily 
in the little comedy “A Pretty Piece of Business.” OnJune 
5 she gave an evening of English comedy at the Farragut 
Boat Club, when a scene from ‘' The Wife’s Secret” and “A 
Pretty Piece of Business” were given charmingly. Mr. 
Kelso assisted by playing the march from ‘Tannhauser” 
and ‘‘Henselt’s “If I Were a Bird.” June 6 Miss Donnally 
read the following pieces at a recital given by Mr. W. H. 
Sherwood: “Dame Fredegonde,” scene from ‘Henry V ,” 
‘Hunting Tower,” ‘The Kitchen Clock,” ‘‘ Robert of Lin- 
coln.” Miss Donnally has severed her connection with the 
Chicago Conservatory for the purpose of doing private 
teaching and ultimately establishing a school of her own. 

* Ox 
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' The pupils of Sherman Institute gave an entertainment 
June 9,under the direction of Miss Mattie Hardwicke, 
teacher of elocution. The evening opened with a fencing 
drill, arranged by Miss Hardwicke, followed by an oratori- 
cal contest, in which the selections were all taken from 
Dickens. They were: ‘The Child Wife ” ‘: Death of Little 
Joe,” ‘‘ Boots at the Holly Tree Inn,” ‘‘Child’s Dream of a 
Star,” “ Mr. Pickwick’s Night Adventure,” ‘Death of Paul 
Dombey.” Inthe second part of the program the class gave 
an esthetic wreath drill, original with Miss Hardwicke, also 
an original rainbow drill. The very pretty Mexie drill 
arranged by her, and published recently in this magazine, 
has been successfully given by teachers in search of some- 
thing new. 
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An entertainment and cadet drill was held on June 9, at 
the 34th St. Reformed Church, New York. Among the 
attractions was the young and talented humorist, Mr. Wm. 
O. Berckmann. Though his first public appearance was as 
a humorist, he is excellent in dramatic work, a favorite 
piece of his being ‘‘The Uncle,” with musical acecompani- 
ment. This is his first season on the platform. 


* 
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Miss Eugenia Williamson and her advanced pupils gave 
their second soirée at the Pickwick Theatre, St. Louis, May 
26. Hvery seat was taken. ‘The principal features of the 
program were two pantomimes, a ring drill and an esthetic 
drill. The pantomimes were, “the Tear of Repentance,” in 
Greek costume, and ‘‘ Zingarella, the Gypsy Flower Girl,” 
in gypsy costume, with Miss Williamson as reader for both. 
The ring drill was very effective. Among the recitations 
were: ‘‘ Van Bibber’s Rock,” ‘* Where’s Annette,” ** Lasca,”’ 
‘*Diamond Cut Diamond,” ‘‘ The Story of a Life,” “ Flying 
Jim’s Last Leap.” 

¥ * 
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The Elmira Female College School of Music gave a vocal 
recital May 29. The numbers were rendered by Mr. Mark 
C. Baker, vocal teacher in the College, and the College 
chorus. Mr. Baker has a beautiful tenor voice, which was 
well suited to the following songs that he gave: Schumann’s 
‘The Children’s Watchers ;”” Pressel’s “‘ My Mother Loves 
me Not;” Brahm’s ‘‘Lullaby;” Bohm’s “Ah, Me! Poor 
Maid!” Gounod’s “‘Salve Dimora;” De Koven’s ‘‘ Promise 
Me ;” Lynes’s ‘‘When Love is Done;” Shelley’s ‘‘ Love’s 
Sorrow.” The chorus sang Abt’s ‘‘The Sunbeams with 
Bright Glory” and ‘*’Neath the Shining Waters;” Smart’s 
“Rest Thee on this Mossy Pillow;” Gumbert-Cornell’s 
««Cheerfulness.” 
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The Friday Afternoon Reading Club, of Brooklyn, gave 
Sophocles’s ‘‘Electra,’’ at the Adelphi Academy, May 29, 
under the direction of Mme. E. A. Alberti. The young 
women had been thoroughly drilled for some time, and 
went through the various dances and the pantomime work 
unusually well for amateurs. Music was composed s_ ecial- 
ly for the event, and proved to be most excellent composi- 
tion. Various colored lights, corresponding with the 
emotions being depicted, were thrown on the stage. 


* OK 
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The freshmen class of Colby University held their prize 
reading contest May 27. The first boy’s prize was awarded 
to the reader of ‘The Miser Fitly Punished,” and the 
second to the reader of ‘‘ Jack, the Fisherman.” The first 
girl’s prize was taken by the reader of “The Sioux (Chief's 
Daughter,” and the second by the reader of ‘‘ The Captain’s 
Well.” Other selections were: “The Monster Cannon,” 
«‘Summer Storm,” scene from ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,” ‘‘ Zoro- 
aster,” ‘‘ The Editor’s Guests,” ‘‘How the Old Horse Won 
the Bet.” The teacher of elocutionis Mr. William Battis, 
an able and widely read man. 

* O* 
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The 8th annual commencement exercises of the Mt. Ver- 
non Institute of Elocution and Languages, Philadelphia, 
were held at the Chestnut St. Opera House, June 4. The 
graduates contested for three gold medals, which were 
awarded, first, to the reciter of ““Dream of Aldarin, the 
Fratricide,’ second to the reciter of a scene from ‘‘ Damon 
and Pythias,” third to the reciter of ‘‘Nell.” The class con- 
test for one gold medal resulted in its being awarded to the 
reciter of ‘‘The Light from over the Range.” The gold 
medal for the best graduating thesis was awarded to Miss 
Ella Ryan. The fall term opens the first week in October. 
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Mrs. Sarah Higham and pupils gave a dramatic recital and 
Japanese Fan-cy at North Andover, May 29. Mrs. Higham 
recited ‘“‘The Rescue of Lucknow” anda medley. Among 
the recitations given by the pupils were: ‘‘ That Hired Girl,” 
‘‘The Elf Child,” ‘*Tabitha Primrose on Woman’s Rights,” 
““Music on the Rappahannock,” ‘‘Memorial Day at the 
Farm.” The Japanese Fan-cy. was a pretty fan drill by 
young girls in Oriental costume, ending with tableaux and 
amarch. It was one of the most pleasing numbers. 

a3 
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Mr. W. A. Tomlins directed a children’s song festival 
given in May, at the Chicago Auditorium. There was a 
chorus of 1,000 voices, assisted by Mrs. 8. C. Ford, soloist, 


and the Apollo Quartet. Z 
* 
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Mrs. Ida W. Chapman’s pupils gave an elocution recital at 
Bradford, May 12. The recitations were well-selected and 
included all styles. Among them were: ‘The Elf Child,” 
‘«The Chariot tace,” ‘*Two Thanksgiving Eves,” ‘Molly,” 
**Hver so Far Away,” ‘‘Laureame.” Mrs. Dr. Canfield’s re- 
cital of ‘‘ Diamond Cut Diamond” was specially good. Mrs. 
Chapman began in June a special summer term for begin- 
ners and advanced pupils. 


* 

Mrs. Kate J. Brainard, of St, Louis, has been very ill for 
several weeks. We trust that she will be speedily restored 
to health, and are joined in our good wishes by the hosts of 
friends and pupils who haye missed her. 
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An original drama, “Outre,” was produced at Xenia re- 
cently. Much of its success was owing to the assistance 
rendered in staging it by Mr. Warren Riddell, who has had 
wide experience in such work. 

* ae 

A very pretty exhibition was the Delsarte recital given by 
Mrs. Belle McLeod Lewis and pupils at Claverack College 
Hall, June 8. The programe was unusually good, containing 
many new recitations, as ‘‘ Molly,” in costume; ‘The Con- 
fessional,” in Roman costume; ‘*Lullaby,” by Mamie Short, 
with musicalaccompaniment; pantomime, ‘‘Angles of Buena 
Vista;” ‘The Ruggleses Dinner Party;” ‘Gypsy Flower Girl,” 
in costume; “The Soldier’s Joy,” with musical accompani- 
ment; ‘‘Shadow of a Song,” recited by Mrs. Lewis herself, 
with musical accompaniment; ‘Montezuma Cotillon;” A 
Play of Fan-cy,” by 20 girls in Japanese costume, with 
music, The entertainment was picturesque and effective. 

* OK 
* 


The vocal pupils of Mrs. Edyvard Hoffman of Providence, 
assisted by the Rubinstein Club under her direction, and 
the instrumental pupils of Mr. Hoffman, gave a magnificent 
program of 32 numbers at the close of their season recently. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hoffman have a large circle of pupils, and are 
very popular teachers, The work done at the concert was 
fully up to the high standard set by previous concerts, which 
is sayinga great deal. Among the vocal numbers were; 
Quartet, Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song;” solos, Eckert’s 
“Swiss Echo Song;” Handel’s ‘“Honor and Arms;’’ Farmer’s 
“Tll Follow Thee,” Wekerlin’s ‘‘Alpine Flowers,’ Tosti’s 
“Beauty’s Eyes;” choruses, Sullivan’s ‘‘Lost Chord,” Morse’s 
“The Miller,” Rubinstein’s ‘‘Wanderer’s Night Song” Of 
the instrumental pieces the following should be mentioned: 
Overture for 4 pianos, Suppe’s “Poetand Peasant; 2 pianos, 
Chopin’s “Funeral March;” duet, Heller’s “Nocturne,” op. 
16, No. 6; solos, Hollaender’s ‘‘Marche de Concert,” op. 39; 
4 pianos, transcription on Gounod’s ‘‘Serenade,” by Mr. 
Hoffman. 


* * 
* 


The annual commencement of the Western School of El- 
ocution and Oratory, Kansas, was held at the Y. M.C. A. 
auditorium, June 3, under the direction of Mr. George W. 
Hoss, principal. The exercises opened with prayer and 
music, after which the following selections were given : 
“Life,” ‘Creeds of the Bells,” ‘*OJd Clock on the Stairs,’’ 
“Guinevere,” ‘‘ Zingarella, the Gypsy Flower Girl,” ‘Ben- 
Hur’s Chariot Race,” ‘‘ Painter of Seville,” ‘‘Sandalphon.” 
Diplomas were granted to those who had finished the course 
satisfactorily. 


Two pretty entertainments were given by members of the 
Select School at Chelton Hills recently. The principal feat- 
ure of the first one was the beautiful cantata, ‘‘The Culprit 
Fay,” given by 20 girls under the leadership of Miss M. 8, 
Morris. Librettos were distributed with the programs 
among the audience. The “fays” were robedin white, and 
woodland scenery was used. The choruses were charming, 
and the solos displayed several very promising voices. The 
cantata was preceded by the garden scene in ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby” and followed by a scene from ‘The Merchant of 
Venice,” with scenery and costumes, the parts being taken by 
Miss M. Nataline Crumpton and threep#pils. Atthe second 
entertainment the feature was Miss Crumpton’s play “Ceres,” 
presented by her pupils Inthenymph scene, the 16 nymphs 
hummed airs from ‘‘The Culprit Fay” as they enjoyed their 
woodland sports. Miss Morris sang “Sway To and Fro” 
and ‘‘Caddie’s Plaidie,” delightfully. There were also two 
vocal quartets, “Nowis the Month of Maying” and “Halloa.” 

+x 

The third annual entertainment of the pupils of Mrs. E. 
J. Harwood was given June 19 in the Lynn Theatre. Among 
the recitations were: ‘‘The Chariot Race,” “How the Gospel 
Came to Jim Oakes,” “Ruggleses Dinner Party,” “Kentucky 
Belle,” “Jerry,” ‘‘Smack in School,” ‘‘Hanging of the 
Crane,” illustrated by tableaux, ‘“The Confessional.” There 
were also exercises in Swedish movements, a pretty march 
and drill, the evening closing with studies in pose and ex- 
pression, and tableaux. The evening was very enjoyable. 


ress 
* 


Mr. and Mrs. John RB. Scott have just closed a very suc 
cessful season of reading, having appeared before large 
audiences all over the country. They are very popular with 
Y. M. C. A. reading courses, as their entertainment is not 
only artistically planned and carried out, but is free from 
everything objectionable. The outlook for next season is 
bright. 

ea ; 

Miss Effie E. Hext gave an entertainment at Colorado 
Springs recently, reciting ‘‘Brown Gets his Hair Cut” and 
“ Zingarella, the Gypsy FlowerGirl.” ‘‘A Dream of Ancient 
Greece” was presented by anumber of young ladies, ending 
by a Shepherdess drill led by Miss Hext and Miss White. 
Miss Hext is a favorite in the West. 

* Ox 
* 

Mme. Anna Migliara and pupils gave a recital at Kimball 
Hall, Chicago, June16. The vocal numbers were: Duets, 
Finsuti’s ‘‘ Lungi, Lungi;” air from Verdi’s “ Aida;” songs, 
Hartmann’s ‘The Princess Maid,” Rodney’s ‘‘ Clang of the 
Forge,” Arditi’s ‘‘Parla,” Niedlinger’s ‘‘Serenade.” Trotére's 
“Changeless,” Cowen’s ‘‘Song from Heaven,” Robandi’s 
‘*Stella Confidente.”” with violin obligato, St Saens’s ‘My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice.” Mme. Migliara sang exquisitely 
‘*Una Voce,” and responded to a hearty encore with Smith’s 
‘If I but Knew.” She sails for Europe July 11 to be gone 
till October. $ 

sd 

The students of Brownsville Female College gave enter- 
tainments on June 1 and 2, under the direction of Mrs. Wm. — 
Creselle Dunn, teacher of elocution. The recitations in- 
cluded: ‘*Ten Robber Toes,” Curse of Regulus,” ‘Brown 
Gets his Hair Cut,” ‘Whistling Regiment,” with musical 
accompaniment, ‘‘Aunt Tabitha,” ‘‘Ruggleses Dinner 
Party,’ ‘The Minuet,” with musical accompaniment,” 
“Nebuchadnezzar’s Wife,” *‘Oh. Sir,” ‘Rescue of Lucknow,” 
with musical accompaniment, ‘‘ Miss Huldy’s Offer.” A Par- 
asol drill with Rain chorus, two plays, ‘' Fast Friends” and 
“ The Professor at Home,” *‘A Dream of Fair Women,” ar- 
ranged from Tennyson’s poem, and studies in pantomime 
made up the two evenings, and formed a delightful occasion. 

* 
+" : 

Miss Lucie Border, who has been studying under the 
younger Lamperti for 2 years and teachingin Germany with 
great success, has returned to Baltimore for a short visit, 
after 3 years’ absence. Her voice is a clear soprano, reach- 
ing high D easily. Her public appearances have been very 
pleasant, but she has decided to devote herself to teaching, 
and at his request assists him with his pupils, with whom 
she is a great favorite. ‘Many prefer her to Lamperti, as he 
speaks no English. She returns to Dresden Aug. 14. 

* * 
* 

The graduating exercises of Chappaqua Mountain Institute 
filled the week beginning June 15. On the 17th the boys 
gave their elocutionary entertainment, with 24 recitations, 
among them being: ‘‘ Aunt Peggy and High Art,” “The Man 
in the Fustian Jacket,” ‘Taking an Elevator,” “Kentucky 
Philosophy,” “ Joaquin Miller’s Bear Story,” ‘S’posin’,” 
“The One-Legged Goose,” ‘‘ Massacre of Zoroaster,” ‘ Rug- 
gleses Dinner Party,” ‘‘ Pat’s Secret,” ‘‘ Giving Mrs, Scudder 
the Small-Pox.” On the 18th the girls recited, some of the 
selections being: “The Little Crimson Hat,” ‘‘The Orphan 
Boy,” ‘‘ Two Ways of ‘Velling a Story,” ‘‘L’Aigle et le Soleil,”’ 
“Der reichste Fuerst,” ‘‘ Marcel,” ‘‘The Hero-Woman.” On 
the 19th the graduating exercises of the class of ’91 took 
place, and on the 20th the Alumni meeting. Miss Thurston, 
the elocution teacher, has reason to feel proud of her work. 
Among the pupils were 4 Spaniards who, when they entered 
the school 2 years ago, were unable to speak a word of Eng- 
lish. At the exercises these pupils took part, and spoke with 
ease and fluency. 

ahs 

Fulton and Trueblood’s School of Oratory held jits com- 
mencement exercises June 11, when 4 graduates received 
diplomas. They recited. ‘‘The Monster Cannon,” ‘ Per- 
dita,” in costume, ‘‘ The Child-Wife,” ‘The Confessional,” 
“The One-Legged Goose” ‘The Minuet,” ‘‘The Whistling 
Regiment,” ‘“‘The Low-Backed Car.” A ‘‘Shakespearean 
Burlesque” was also presented by the young ladies, followed 
by a pantomimic medley consisting of *‘The Seven Ages of 
Man,” ‘“‘ Douglas, Tender and True,” ‘‘ The Torpedo and the 
Whale,” from ‘‘ Olivette.” A number of the alumni took 
part in the pantomimes. 
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DISTINCT SINGING. 


How to Brest DEVELOP ARTICULATION, PRONUNCIATION, ETC., AND THE 
LEGATO MODE IN ONE AND THE SAME VOICE. 


By SUMNER SALTER. 
{Essay read at the Utica Meeting of the New York State Music. Teachers’ Association, 
July 1, 1891.] 

ie Program Committeee have hit upon a most vital subject for the con- 

sideration of the vocal department of this Association. It is one which 
comprehends in its scope all classes of voice-trainers. It concerns the 
noble army of elocutionists quiteas much as the goodly company of singers. 
The same principles underlie each department of the vocal profession. 
When exhaustively considered, it embraces all the minor points of voice- 
production and culture. 

There is suggested an amalgamation of two elements in the art of expres- 
sion somewhat incompatible with each other. The one is the production 
and delivery of zome, that is, sustained vowel-sound; in other words, the 
legato mode; the other is the proper interference with, or definition and 
limitation of that tone by clear and clean-cut consonant sounds, that is, 
articulation. Wow shall each of these essentials to artistic expression ina 
given voice be developed? 

The two elements are like the lion and the lamb, hard to exist together; 
though with this important difference, that it is not always the same one 
that survives. Now you hear the tone predominate in one voice, and, 
occasionally, in another the articulation is about all that there is left. What 
is generally the lion in the case of the elocutionist becomes the lamb in the 
case of the singer, and, conversely, the lion of the singer is the the lamb of 
theelocutionist. Wecannot expect, in the short time allotted for this paper, 
to give a thorough and complete course of training to be carried out in the 
coéducation of these two somewhat differently constituted creatures. We 
shall endeavor to examine, however, into some of the reasons of this 
incompatibility, and to make some suggestions for the relief of their un- 
fortunate estrangement. 

The art of expression may be called a comparatively new art; at least, it 
is a new term for what is really a very old art. It may be called a revival 
of one of the ‘“‘lost arts,’ known in the days of the old Greek dramatists, 
Sophocles, Aristophanes, Aischylus and Euripides. The art of song is a 
modern development, a flower of the Renaissance. It grew with the 
growth of musical composition in the 16th century; and as a florid style of 
writing came into vogue, and various instruments were contrived for the 
interpretation of the music, the voice became as one of them. The tone of 
the yoice was treated as the tone of violin, oboe, flute or ’cello, and what 
the voice was made to utter in the way of words was comparatively of lit- 
tle consequence, In so far as it was used in this manner, it was not a 
medium for the art of expression. 

In those primitive days of modern musical art, Italy was in the van of 
civilization and culture, and her language and climate were specially fer- 
tile soil for the development of gifts of voice and song. The simple char- 
acter of the language, the predominance of voWel-sounds, and the fact that 
those sounds have invariably and uniformly the same quantity, and that 
almost all words end in vowels, are the well-known reasons why the Italian 
is, beyond all others, the most musical language of the world. If we are to 
believe all that we read, we find that, added to these gifts of nature, the 
Italian possessed a keen insight into her mysteries as relating to the voice, 
and that the cultivation of the voice as an instrument, producing a uniform 
quality of tone, at that time reached such a limit of perfection in its way as 
is not likely to be surpassed. The proverbial preéminence of Italy as the 
land of song, and Italian teaching as the only sure foundation for a singer, 
has resulted in thousands and thousands of so-called teachers of the Italian 
method carrying abroad to the ends of the earth as many thousand varieties 
of notions about the voice. But one and all invariably and universally 
have made the corner-stone of their so-called method a principle, which, 
probably above all other causes, is responsible for the evils of faulty pro- 
nunciation which it is proposed to reform. I refer to the wide-spread 
custom of vocalization on the vowel 4, 

The few who have made a study of the other vowels, ¢, 7, 0 and w, have 
been units among the thousands. The whole thought has been placed, and 


still is by a vast majority upon the production of tone upon d, because that 
vowel is most favorable to production, and the voice acts with the least 
effort and to the greatest advantage. A very plausible theory, so far.as it 
goes, to be sure; but, in general, working great harm and injury to the 
voice. Consider a moment the practical results of this principle. When 
the voice comes to a prolonged tone, a slur or extended passage on one of 
the other vowels, one of two things is quite sure to happen: Either the 
given vowel sound is disregarded, and the syllable sung as though it were 
spelt with an @, or else the tone is sacrificed by a cramped position of the 
throat and tongue, more than likely resulting in a false intonation, and pain 
and misery to all concerned, It is an undeniable fact that this persistent 
course of using the broad and open @ so excessively and almost exclusively 
in vocalization has had a vast deal to do with the poor results of teaching, 
noticeable on every hand. And there is even less question as to the fact 
that it is on this account, and in some cases on this account alone, that such 
atrocious, abominable and utterly outrageous pronunciation as one often 
hears issocommon. And why? Simply because the voice becomes set to 
respond to this quality of vowel-sound, and is not properly tuned to any 
other. 4 is called, properly enough, the normal yowel-sound; it is most 
favorable for an easy, natural position of mouth, tongue, etc. But, for- 
tunately, all words are not made up of a’s; and, indeed, there are quite 
as many of some other given sounds in a given number of words as there 
are of a, and often many more, e. g., in the following lines, which may be 
considered fairly musical and suitable for musical expression: 

“The day dies slowly in the western sky; 

The sunset splendor fades, and wan and cold 

The far peaks wait the sunrise; cheerily 

The goatherd calls his wand’rers to their fold. 


My weary soul, that fain would cease to roam, 
Take comfort; evening bringeth all things home. 


“Homeward the swift-winged sea-gull takes its flight; 
The ebbing tide breaks softly on the sand; 

The sunlit boats draw shoreward for the night; 

The shadows deepen over sea and land: 

Be still, my soul, thine hour shall also come; 

Behold, one evening God shall lead thee home.” 

Out of a number of 121 syllables, only 21 of them contain the sound of a, 
and this 21 includes 5 2’s and 3 y’s, also one sound of aw, This is less than 
16%. Let us take a selection in Italian and see how it is there. The song 
‘“‘Dormi Pure” is a fair specimen of a suitable song for one learning the 
application of sustained voice; in other words, the legato mode, to Italian 
words. The first verse is as follows: 

*“‘Dormi pure, dormiffelice, 
Del amor mio non ti scordar. 
Tu somigli ad una sposa 

Che dal cielo di scese per me. 
Tu sei un angelo, sei la gioja, 
Sei lo stemma di fresca rosa, 
Sei sympatica, sei vezzoza, 
Sei regina d’amor, 

Sei lorgoglio di questo core. 
Dormi.” 

In these lines there are 81syllables and 18 sounds of a, a little over one- 
fifth only: But of the other vowels eis represented 23 times, 0, 20, 7, 14, 
and wz, 6. This shows us conclusively that the sound of @ not only does not 
predominate, even in Italian, but that it occurs /ess than the shorter sounds 
eand o. Hence, it follows that to use @ alone in the training of the voice, 
even for purposes of singing in Italian, is a most glaring inconsistency. 
For singing in other languages it is so much worse, according as other 
vowel-sounds enter into the structure of the language. ; 

The matter of purity of pronunciation, however, is not the only item to be 
considered in this grossly defective method of teaching. The study of the 
vowel-sounds is the only proper means for a thorough study of the reso- 
nance of the voice and for developing that most important element, viz., 
quality. It may betruthfully said that beautiful voices are born and not 
made. However true that may be, some of the pleasantest experiences in 
my own teaching have come from the results of effort in this direction, and 
I am convinced thatthe patientapplication of correct principles and methods 
of practice with the various vowel-sounds of the English language will produce 
a counterfeit that will be hard to distinguish from the genuine gift of nature. 
The days when music was written purely for the display of the voice itself, 
with little or no regard to the expression of the sentiment of the words 
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used, may be said to have practically passed. Since the days of Schumann 
and Wagner, Schubert and Franz, vocal writing has been of a more thought- 
ful character, and the prime object of song has been to portray the senti- 
ment expressed by the words. To interpret these songs requires a higher 
development and riper culture than was required by the superficial music 
of the Italian school. To this end itis necessary that the singer should be 
thoroughly conversant with the original language of the text, and should 
have studied all various shades of tone-color in the elementary vowel- 
sounds of the language, and acquired the same freedom and ease of deliv- 
ery in one as in another. 

I will not here advocate any special method to follow in treating the 
vowel-sounds further than to emphasize its importance and positive neces- 
sity for purity of voice, richness and variety of color, tunefulness, sym- 
pathy and all the good qualities that a voice should possess. 

If the fundamental placing of the voice, to which I shall next refer, is 
right, then no teacher or singer with any sort of ear for color (figuratively 
speaking) need have any difficulty as to how to go about the study of the 
vowel-sounds, * 

The one thing of more consequence than all else in the accomplishment 
of this study and in bringing about the harmony between the sustained 
voice and pronunciation, is most decidedly a right action and control of the 
breath. If there is any secret without the knowledge of which it is impos- 
sible to attain the most perfect realization of the object sought, it is the 
secret of right breathing. ‘‘He who knows how to breathe and pronounce 
well, knows how to sing well,’”’ said Pacchiarotti, a famous singer of early 
times. The art of breathing and breath-control so intimately concerns 
everything the voice has to do, that it is necessary above all else to havea 
right understanding upon this fundamental and important point. 

That it is not improper to speak of it as a secret I am forced to believe, 
when I think of the few singers who sing with the freedom and effectiveness 
which it gives, and the number of books written on ‘‘singing,’’ ‘* voice- 
culture,’’ yes, even on ‘‘ the art of breathing ”’ itself, yet all without a clear 
and definite statement of exactly where to place the breath. I do not deny 
that a most thorough and exhaustive account of the action of the various 
muscles involved in respiration is given by many writers, but I have yet to 
find the writer who has given an explicit statement of just where the focal 
point is in the effort of placing and holding the breath. I consider that there 
1s or should be a focal point for the breath, at which the effort should be 
concentrated in the support of the tone, just as much as I believe that there 
should be a well-fixed point conceived of for the focusing of the tonal pro- 
duct in the mouth, If there is confusion, indefiniteness and inconsistency 
on the subject of registers and many other methods pertaining to the voice, 
there is certainly just as much here, and itis more deplorable, as it is the 
more important and fundamental. 

The terms ‘‘deep-breathing,’’ ‘‘abdominal breathing,” ‘* breathing from 
the diaphragm,”’ ‘‘controlling the breath by means of the diaphragm,” etc., 
all sound plausible enough, but do they give the knowledge of exactly what 
is required from the breath to the pupil? By no means. I have had under 
my tuition a gentleman who had received instruction from the writer of one 
of the treatises on breathing referred to above. He had in fact drawn the 
diagrams for the book—those beautiful anatomical illustrations which em- 
bellish the pages of such works,—and had developed most enormous 
capacity of breath in all possible directions, particularly abdominal and 
intercostal ; but this gentleman was totally ignorant of the simple action of 
the diaphragm, the szwe gua non of pure voice and purity of style in singing. 
He could produce quite an enormous tone, but. almost every breath would 
force some part of a phrase off the key ; the tone was unsteady and unsym- 
pathetic, and there was such stiffness and want of elasticity in his delivery 
and style of singing as to preclude the possibility of his ever doing anything 
artistic in that way. 

The simple action of the diaphragm referred to, upon which alone all 
thought should be directed in the management of the breath, should be felt 
at the small hollow spot at the front of the waist-band just below the sternum 
between the short ribs, the spot commonly called the pit of the stomach. 
The depression, that is, contraction, of the diaphragm should be controlled 
at this point, and from this as a central point effort may extend in all direc- 
tions toother muscles. Nature has given us this way to breathe, as she has 
furnished us with many other models for artistic and scientific purposes. 
Observe the breathing of a babe and one can see that the advocate of deep 
breathing has no more warrant from nature than the advocate of a high 
breath. The lower lobes of the lungs are the seat of activity, and the dia- 
phragm, as the floor of the thoracic cavity, is the organ controlling this action. 
If one is forced to hold his breath, nature prompts him to hold his diaphragm, 
If one says he is unable to feel any special action of the diaphragm, let him 
place three fingers at the pit of the stomach and give a short cough, Then 
let him seek to gain control of the movements of this muscular membrane, 
until he may be able to contract or relax his hold upon it at pleasure, inde- 
pendent of the act of respiration as well as coincident with it, Let him think 
not so much of breathing, however, as of the simple muscular tension and 
relaxation involved. 

It is a great mistake, indeed, it may be said to be a fatal one, to think that 
in order to sing it is necessary to take some special kind of breath, or an 
unusual supply of it. Nothing is further from the truth or more at variance 
with the true principles of art. If one does not know how to breathe to 
sing, he does not know how to breathe to live, and he shouldat once proceed 
to find out. In spite of the fact that nature teaches us, and that our first 
habits are right, for some reason or other there are very few who retain the 
perfection of their natures in the years of maturity. _ Nature, I believe, 
teaches this control of breath in all the efforts she makes where the breath 
is held, e.g., coughing, sneezing, laughing, panting, straining of various 
kinds, groaning, etc. 

I do not deny the usefulness of the other muscles, pectoral, intercostal, 


*It may not be improper to mention here the invaluable treatise on this subject by th 
late Alexander Ellis, entitled ‘‘ Speech in Song.” ; feos 


abdominal and dorsal, each or several combined with the diaphragm, for 
special purposes in vocal effort; but I insist that, in general, they shall all 
be subservient and subordinate to the primary effort at the diaphragm as 
indicated. My convictions on this point of breath-control are deeply rooted 
and strong, not only because I believe the principles are natural, physiolog- 
ical and, hence, scientific, but more than all because I see that by them the 
most artistic results are produced. By this means the voice is given free- 
dom, buoyancy, elasticity and susceptibility to the formative changes in 
the mouth and resonating-chambers ; the throat is kept open, the larynx and 
the tongue remain in their proper places, and, in fact, everything goes well, 
because most everything takes care of itself and responds to the thought of 
the singer. : 

Although I have already said a good deal about the breath, I have not 
referred to a very important point on which, too, I think there is a great 
deal of false doctrine JIrefer to compression. For the acquirement of the 
necessary compression of the breath, it is common to suppose that an active 
effort must be made underneath the diaphragm by the abdominal muscles 
to press the breath up. In other words, that nature needs assistance in ex- 
pelling the breath. Surely nature does not go through any such operation 
in the forcible emission of breath in any of the acts mentioned above. Par- 
adoxical as it may seem, he who expels his breath best in singing is he who 
realizes to himself most forcibly the sensation of holding the*breath in. 
Compression comes not from a muscular push upward from the abdomen, 
nor from an attempt to squeeze the contents of the air-cells by narrowing 
the base of the thorax at the waist; compression comes from the simple 
action of the diaphragm already given. If we did but know it, the proper 
action of the breath both for inspiration, compression and expiration in 
singing is as simple as can be, and, in general, it is always the same thing. 
The slight variations—the times when one should use the abdominal or 
other muscles a little more than the others,—are not to be mentioned until 
the general habit of fixing and holding the breathissecured. The points of 
compression, attack, resonance, focus, ease in articulation, and all the req- 
uisites for artistic singing, are dependent upon this method of breath-con- 
trol. Unless the breath underlies the tone in this manner, none of these 
points can be acquired properly. The breath is the all-important factor in 
securing right muscular and nerve conditions about the voice in all its par- 
ticulars, and hence is of the most vital consequence in the matter of pro- 
nunciation and articulation, which should result naturally, without conscious 
effort on the part of the singer, simply in response to thought. _ 

It is perhaps the most common complaint against singers that they do not 
pronounce their words distinctly. How often you hear the remark, ‘Yes, 
the voice was lovely, but I could not understand a word.’’ Itis, no doubt, 
commonly believed that any singer who pretends to the name of artist 
should be able to sing any lines in any range of the voice with the same 
clearness and sharpness of utterance that would be given with thespeaking- 
voice in reading those lines. Is thisso? And is the fault always with the 
singer? We think not. We believe that the public as well as the singer 
should be enlightened on this subject of pronunciation, so that the singer 
may not be the victim of a false and inartistic standard of musical pronun- 
ciation. Certain old fogies there are who are not satisfied with any singer 
unless such an exaggerated demonstration is made in the utterance of the 
words as is ridiculous from an artistic standpoint. Many of our church 
singers will call to mind numerous specimens of this class. 

The speaking-voice, according to which the critics in question judge the 

singing-voice, consists in short utterance of vowel-sounds of various colors 
in the midst of consonant-sounds, at a constantly varying pitch and inflec- 
tion. Thatis, in speaking or reading the voice does not dwell upon any 
one sound any greater length of time than upon another, and the ear not 
trained or accustomed to listen to a prolonged vocal tone does not readily 
detect the color of the sound so sustained. In singing, moreover, the rise 
and fall in the scale of the vowel-sound almost invariably causes a change 
in the quality of the tone; and this change is not only not inconsistent with 
the purity of the tone, but quite a necessary part of it. Hence, when a 
number of voices are singing together, as, for example, a quartet, the so- 
prano having a g, the alto a ¢, the tenor an é, and the bass a G, on the word 
far, the bass will sing a clear af, the alto the sound of @ in what, the tenor 
a tone like the @ in ¢#aw, and the tone of the soprano will be more like the 
sound of ain ago. These tones will all blend beautifully and make a chord 
of fine quality, such as the chord would not be if each voice was singing on 
a sound of the vowel which it would use in speaking or singing a note within 
its speaking-range. This range varies largely with different individuals, 
but is generally from a fifth to an octave. Within that compass there is no 
excuse for any variation from the speaking-quality of vowel-sound, except 
it may be demanded by the sentiment of the text. How far away from this 
speaking-quality it is legitimate to go for the sake of artistic tone itis hard 
to prescribe by any general rules. No two voices are just alike, and it is in 
just this respect that they should rightly differ ; and what may bea law unto 
one may not be a suitable guide for any other. If the fundamental training 
in breath and resonance has been properly carried on, each voice will au- 
tomatically give the shading to the tone consistent with the purity of the 
given vowel-sound. 

I have come to the limit of my paper without any mention of articulation, 
that is, the enunciation of consonant-sounds, for the simple reason that, no 
matter what special development may be acquired in the way of facility and 
skill in this direction, it is of no possible consequence as applied to singing, 
unless a perfect mastery of the essentials referred to has been previously 
acquired. If they are acquired, distinctness and purity of articulation will 
follow as a natural result, when the necessary movements of the parts in- 
volved are analyzed and understood. We believe that any effort toward 
development of artistic pronunciation, articulation, etc., and the legato mode 
in a given voice which neglects to provide such a foundation as we have 
advocated, will fall far short of the highest success. Upon this as a foun- 
dation we believe that there may be built up in America a system of voice- 
training which, for thoroughness, directness of aim and successful artistic 
results, shall be unsurpassed by any in the world, - 
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PULPIT BIBLE-READING. 


By Rev. GEORGE R. KRAMER. 
b | AM preparing a paper to be read before a large body of clergymen on 
‘The Elocution of Pulpit Bible-Reading.’ I thought may be you would 
aidme. How can we, as ministers, make our pulpit-reading more interest- 
ing and effective? What are the most common faults and how can we avoid 
them. If you can aid me in answering these questions, you will confer a 
favor that will be appreciated.’’ 

The above is a letter I received from a brother, and the reply may be of 
interest and service to the readers of WERNER’S VOICE MAGAZINE. 

The Bible-reading should not, incomparison to the singing and the sermon, 
be the part of the service which is slurred. Unless that Book be true, what 
is the sermon! What the music? From the Book we preach, and the sen- 
timents of the Book we sing! If we, as ministers, will read the Scripture- 
lesson in a way that will leave the impression that itis an unimportant part 
of the service, the people will be restless and uninterested, and a ‘‘ waiting- 
for-the sermon”? air will pervade the congregation. 

One difficulty we must recognize—many are so familiar with the text of 
Scripture, as grand as it is, that it will require study and effort on our part 
to arouse them, The study of elocution will be the result of this attention 
on our part to so read as to awaken an interest. Many in the theatres know 
the lines of ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ have heard them over and over again, and yet these 
persons are more than interested—they are charmed. All good actors study 
elocution, although they may say they do not. They may not follow any 
one system, nor take lessons from a professor; but they pay attention to 
manner and to rules of reading, and therefore study elocution. ‘‘ Hamlet’? 
could be read in a way that would put the audience to sleep. Read one of 
the five poetical or colloquial passages of the Bible in the way in which it is 
ordinarily read, and then read a glowing selection from ‘‘ Paradise Lost’? 
in thesame unpainted vocality. Surely, here isarevelation that may help us. 

Iam decidedly in favor of the dramatic reading of the Bible—by which I 
do not mean theatrical reading, Dramatic reading is the only natural read- 
ing. Conversations should be read as though taking place now. Questions 


and statements of characters should be read with personal life. You can 
startle a congregation by reading as you think Pilate uttered it: ‘‘What I 
have written I have written!’’ Make Joseph answer roughly: ‘Ye are 


spies,’’ etc., and see if your people do not wake up. We must learn to paint 
with the voice. Poetical parts of the Bible should be read with poetical 
vocality. There is poetry in the human voice, and any man who has a 
clover-head or sprig of grass in his composition can bring it out, and if any 
one has not this much imagination the pulpit is no place for him. 

The emphasis of the sense should be sought for and made effective. Is 
it a rising or a falling inflection? While the emphasis may be primarily on 
a word, yet in Scripture it may be for purposes changed with very great 
results and for important reasons. If you wish to bring out the idea of the 
universal love of God in John III., 16, put the emphasis on ‘‘ world;’’ if the 
gif, then ‘*‘so;’’ and ‘‘ gave His only begotton Son,’’ if the result is ‘‘ever- 
lasting life.’ Butas arule, with these exceptions, the primary emphasis 
should be made. 

A fine part of Scripture for reading is the XV. chap. of Ist Corinthians. 
Paint ‘‘ celestial” in contrast to ‘‘ terrestrial,’’? and ‘‘spiritual’’ in contrast to 
‘“‘natural.’? Any good reader willsurprise a congregation with this chapter. 
He who in reading it gives the same glory to ‘‘the sun, the moon, and the 
stars,’’ will never make people believe ‘‘ that one star differeth from another 
star in glory.’’ 

Sometimes, though rarely, we may use a gesture in reading the Bible. 
Why not? Asurprise! Yes, and that is just what isneeded. A reader who 
points upward with sincerity and says ‘‘ /#e is able,” will make people in- 
terested in the public reading of the Scriptures. This shouldbe done rarely, 
however. Good sense will decide. ‘* What shall we say to these things ?”’ 
in the VIII. Romans, may be so read as to start the people from their 
listlessness. 

Let us avoid giving all speakers in the conversational parts of the Bible 
the same tone. To have Christ and Peter and Judas and Pilate all talking 
in the same way is ‘‘a grievous fault.’’ Let us avoid the religious tone and 
be dramatic; that is, be natural. Let us avoid reading doctrinal statements 
and poetical utterances in the same tone. . - 

One great fault, I think, is to ‘“‘read right on,” without expressive pauses, 
“minding ’’ only ‘‘the stops,’’ looking for commas and so on, and pausing 
only there and at periods. Reading too rapidly is acrime. Racing around 
a picture-gallery and jumping out the door—this is just what it is! 

Selecting a lesson after we enter the church, and reading hap-hazard may 
be worse than an elocutionary sin. Study the lesson to be read; see whatis 
in it, and bring it out vocally. 

The congregation should not find the lesson and read after the minister. 
He is then handicapped. There can be no such sweetsurprises under these 
circumstances. He wants to pause and look at the people and catch their 
eyes. It throws a damper on me tosee any of my congregation so en- 
gaged while Iread. They are not my helpers in Bible-reading, nordo they 
help themselves. Imagine them with my printed sermon as I preached it! 
Brother, encourage it not. If they read the Scripture lesson with you, then 
all read it quietly, Save your voice for the sermon, and at a given signal 
let it be understood all have finished the lesson. 

Much more might be said, but these are suggestions as you request, 
Vocal painting is the secret of effective Bible-reading. 


The force of the gesture depends upon the height to which the elbow is 
raised; the higher that,is raised, the more force is given to the arm as it is 
carried backward, and, consequently, the more emphasis to the gesture. 

—Florence Fowle Adams, 
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PEN PICTURES 


OF THE PERSONALITY AND STUDIOS OF SOME OF NEW YorK’s PROMINENT 
TEACHERS OF SINGING. 


By FANNIE EDGAR THOMAS. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE. 


oe TES studio consists of two long, wide, double parlors thrown 

into one, without the divisioneven of drapery. This makes an unusu- 
ally spacious reservoir for the concords of sweet sounds, whose echoes lap 
through some thirteen hours of each day. The room is devoted to the busi- 
ness of music. Neither thimble, ribbon, flower nor book is there to indi- 
cate the existence of any other occupation, pleasure or distraction in the 
world. A full-sized Weber concert-grand is the ‘‘star’’ of the musical 
melange that makes the place like a store. It has the monopoly of the body 
of the front chamber, lying like a great sleeping whale through the centre, 
its huge open mouth forever grinning up at two long windows, whose 
strong, bright, clear daylight is unprevented by more than the merest mist 
of lace. The dulled varnish, the yellow,keys, and the infinitesimal scratches, 
which the wall of the keyboard has to suffer at the finger-tips of inspired 
genius, bear witness that the friend is a tried and valued one. The top 
looks like a stationery and music counter, cluttered from bow to stern with 
music sheets; the thin ‘‘Novello,’’ ‘*Schumann,”’ and ‘‘ Beethoven ”’ books 
in their pink and blue and buff covers, boxes of envelopes, cards and 
dainty paper, half open, half shut, half directed, half stamped, indicating 
the department of announcement and invitation that forms so important a 
feature of the popular musician’s ‘‘business.’’? ‘‘Meine Liebe ist grtin” of 
Brahms stands open on the rack—as is usual for green love. Three pencils, 
one large blue marker in white dress and two slender Fabers (all well- 
pointed) are the sole tools of trade in sight, Neither metronome, clock nor 
watch is visible. The seat is a large office swinging-chair, with leather 
cover, deep curving back and twisting top. Without its distinguished occu- 
pant it maintains his gracious and complaisant air, The floor is covered by 
adark red Brussels; this again by two large rugs, one under the pedals of 
master and piano, the other at the left of the instrument, where the aspirant 
for vocal fame stands, so that the clear, strong daylight may illuminate the 
hollow tongue, wide, round throat and disappearing uvula necessary to the 
formation of tone. The rest of the furniture consists of choking music- 
racks, small stands and tables, all groaning under the burden of accumulated 
tone-literature, and of four immense wicker-rockers in delicate shades of 
pink, blue and cream. Both mantels are laden with scraps of artistic 
reminiscence, all suggestive of the warmth of life without atrace of its 
science. A graceful knight and maid in bisque, mingling tambourine-play- 
ing and love-making, tiny saucy boys laughing love at playmate sweet- 
hearts, a drooping maid and a bold one, an Italian drinking-scene, several 
old sunset portraits of the masters (Meyerbeer prominent), card photographs 
to no end, a dainty baton of ivory and gold and an enormous gold key- 
thermometer, seem to have arranged themselves about walls and mantels. 
Full-length mirrors in gilt frames guard either end of the apartment. A 
door at the farther end discloses a pretty room in blue and gold, and the 
windows are air-tight shut even on this exquisite summer morning! [Whatis 
there in music to make its disciples, vocal and instrumental, so deathly afraid 
of a breath of fresh air, and treat Heaven’s own lung food as ’twere poison ?] 
Agramonte, whose genius is the perfection of piano-accompaniment, is a 
large, well-made man, not much above middle height, with small hands and 
feet, high shoulders, short neck, heavy round head, round, bulging fore- 
head, hair both thin and light, fine nose, heavy mustache, large double 
chin, light blue eyes and remarkably fine skin. One cannot become recon- 
ciled to Agramonte’s haying light eyes and a thin, fine skin. His person- 
ality belongs to the mellow brunette. He stands with his hands in his 
pockets and rocks on his feet while talking. Heis free, gracious and force- 
ful in a laughing way, in conversation. Pupils meet constantly in his door- 
way; and no one can tell which gives him most pleasure, to see one come 
or go. His atmosphere is practical, sarcastic, material and efficient. 


LILLIE BERG, 


Miss Lillie Berg is one of the most industrious and enterprising of our 
city teachers. Her whole life has been marked by rare shrewdness and 
practical capacity aside from her musical gifts. She stands in the front 
row of modern musical progressiveness, and is withal delicate, womanly, 
and sweet as a lily. She is short and blonde, with slender artistic face, 
sweet smile and pretty hair. Hands, feet and complexion show good birth, 
and she dresses in keeping with her personality. Her apartment is like a 
school in study hours. Every room is full of young ladies, humming, 
drilling, experimenting, rehearsing, in addition to the patient drudge-work 
of instruction. The little lady is here, there and everywhere all at once, 
and the wonder is how one flower-like woman can be so fine a general. 


ANNA LANKOW. 


Mme. Lankow boasts that no one in the house need know she gave les- 
sons. Her method is ‘‘low_tone and soft voice.”” Even the surly parrot, 
who scatters his seed at the piano’s very feet, does not complain of being 
disturbed. The room is small and cosy. Madame, the piano and the bird 
are the soul of it. This lady is large, vigorous, reliable looking, of Ger- 
man type and accent, with broad musical ideas. She is a great favorite in 
parlor and concert-room from her certain and gracious reliability. She is 
one of the few singers who is always ‘in trim.’”’ She claims every singer 
should be. Enunciation has been the chief of her musical troubles. Itis 
one of the strong features of her instruction. 
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ACHILLE ERRANI. 


I can never think ‘Errani,”—always ‘‘dear Errani.’”’ Love and home, 
flowers and sunny gardens, music not the piano, sentiment not mechanism, 
the heart not the head, are his atmosphere, One never sees the upper edge 
of the pupil of his soft brown eye that reflects rather than sees, and that has 
init as much varying expression as one of his own beautiful songs—one 
minute twinkling with droll humor; the next, filled with the earnestness of 
the past, the glow of the to-come, never for an instant the commercial glit- 
ter of latter-day life. He is about the height of Agramonte without the lat- 
ter’s flesh. Heis neat, well proportioned, gentlemanly; dresses in fine 
black cloth with a little black studio-cap crowning his snow-white hair. 
This latter, with his heavy white mustache and long pointed imperial, gives 
him the air of refined distinction that belongs to him. His face is broad 
and short and tumbles into dimples and corners when he smiles. His fore- 
head is smooth, wide and flat, with heavy, white brows. His nose is deli- 
cate, his mouth like Santa Claus in good humor, hands fine and carefully 
kept, his manner just like his eyes. He speaks with Italian accent, caress- 
ing tones, and distinctly foreign enunciation that is all curves. His nice 
house is his own. It has all the air of a home, not astudio. The pretty 
reception-room is in front and markedly Italian in its features, A few 
quaint chairs in Murillo coloring, a small crimson lounge, two or three 
portraits with Victor Hugo amongst them, one or two distinctively Italian 
bits of sky, wood and stream, a rare old plaque with a cardinal in full robes 
upon it; Italian water-carriers scaling the wall stairway, a piece or two of 
old Roman ware, a dainty dark-colored centre table—lying upon it a hand- 
some volume of George Sand’s ‘* Haunted Pool,” illustrated by Rudaux, 
presented by Frank Hunter Potter to the ‘‘best of teachers and kindest of 
friends ’’—this is all, but itis a charming, peaceful, little foreign chamber in 
the midst of the seething metropolis. The music-room in the rear is 
scarcely ever silent from the sounds of careful, studious vocal endeavor, 
There is comparatively little of the bravura rattle and bang of empty effect; 
there is much fine musical tone-making. There is noticeable portamento in 
the strains, and itis nothing unusual to find one lesson wholly occupied 
with @ single difficult masterly phrase—patient, developing, tuneful care is 
the character of the lesson. At rare intervals the voice of the teacher may 
be heard in illustration of some knotty theory, never in bombastic self- 
glorification. Ideas of first-love, a monastery, a meadow are brought to 
one’s heart by the thrilling tenor note. From its strength and freshness 
one conjures a picture of the singer as a young dark Romeo, not a white- 
haired veteran in the camp of song! The cheerful little hall echoes with 
the chatter and laughter of baby voices—Errani’s grandchildren. - His 
wife is one of the most lovely and lovable of women, intellectual, sympa- 
thetic, kind and charming. 


H. EVEREST, 


Bird-like in motion, thought, form, surroundings and voice is Miss Everest, 
one of the best Marchesi representatives in the country. She is a Yankee, 
she is proud to claim, ‘‘of true Yankee stock,’’ her father being the well- 
known musician and writer, Cornelius Everest, of Philadelphia. She looks 
an Italian, however, and has frequently been spoken of as one. She is 
small, girlish, vivacious, enthusiastic, hopeful, and philosophical in a 
quaint, unexpected way. Her speaking-voice, softand musical, rings with 
intensity and feeling. She demonstrates everything with tiny white fingers, 
little flaps and foldings of imaginary wings, birdlike posings of the pretty 
head and musical emphatic intervals of tone. She is certain of everything 
she knows, and speaks an ‘I don’t know” with equal certainty. She has 
clear, white skin, beautiful mouth with full lips, low forehead, large, 
expressive brown eyes and young brown hair arranged in girlish fashion 
witha narrow fringe of curly bang. Her pretty flat is the centre of acharm- 
ing social as well as musical life. It is rumored that she is about to give 
up her free bough, and public carol, for a private cage, which is heard 
with mingled congratulation and regret by her pupils. 


LUISA CAPPIANI. 


Mme. Cappiani has an elegant apartment. The whole suite is elegantly 
and femininely furnished. There is a certain air of breezy luxuriousness 
about it all that chords well with the Americanized southernness of the 
madame, who is a tall, dark, aquiline, fearless, efficient woman who dresses 
well and is a representative leader of her profession. Sheis quite a thinker 
on all subjects, writes well, talks volubly, has good practical sense and 
makes a specialty of bringing her pupils ‘‘to the front.” She is nervous 
and restless in manner, can be extremely gracious, but knows where to set 
her foot down. She is much imposed upon by unprincipled and inconse- 
quential girls who take from her two or three lessons and then go off pro- 
claiming they are ‘‘ pupils of Cappiani,’’? doing her reputation harm and 
giving false impressions of her work, She says many leading teachers suf- 
fer from this, and that some method should be adopted by them to circum- 
vent this evil. 


BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS. 


Mme. Bella Thomas-Nichols has a ‘‘ young conservatory ’’ in her charm- 
ing flat. Her studio is a mixture of both home and music-room, as the lady 
is a combination of hostess, friend and instructor. No pupils in town are 
more devoted and loyal to their leader than are those of Mme. Nichols. 
Her whole soul infused with love and music, it is easy and pleasant work 
for ‘her to teach. She talks much, sings little and is exhilarating and 
buoyant in her work. She is a tall, queenly, beautiful woman, with pink 
cheeks, ‘‘the round singer face,” laughing blue eyes, short pretty nose, 
low brow, and the most beautiful mouth with teeth like grains of white 
corn. Her whole personality expresses flexibility, human sympathy, fine 
intelligence and musical direction. She dresses richly, becomingly and in 
good taste. 


SIGNOR DEL PUENTE. 

A few blocks above is a large, well-kept looking house with wide, stone 
steps, heavy lace curtains, pillars and shining door-knob. This is turned 
by as pretty, well-trained and polite a little ‘‘buttons’’ as the city can 
boast, who speaks of ‘‘del Puente” without the ‘‘Mr.,’’ but of ‘‘ Mrs. del 
Puente” with a careful emphasis on the conventional syllable. Every- 
thing in the house is spacious—wide doors, high ceilings, large halls, deep 
windows. The furniture is heavy and hotel-like. The lights are well- 
arranged, and there are many fine pictures hanging around. Del Puente is 
no longer teaching, as his time is fully occupied with concert and other 
artistic work. He is but little at home, and a carriage usually awaits him 
as he sings, to whisk him off to some distant depot or ferry. Opera is writ- 
ten all over the man, from the saucy, black curls on his well-kept head to 
the tips of his tan gloves, his patent boots and the diamond that glints 
proudly from the fashionable tie. Unconsciously, one is imagining him in 
doublet and hose, Spanish cape and plumed hat. His face is round, eyes 
saucy and brilliant, teeth sound and white, mustache Spanish; poses, dress, 
and manners all indicate a personality deservedly proud of itself. 
His wife is a tall, stately, foreign-looking brunette, with good form, long 
slender face, aquiline nose, slightly prominent teeth, full red lips, very 
black hair and wonderfully sweet, expressive, dark eyes. Her voice is low 
and sweet, her manner gracious and slightly timid. She dresses richly, and 
is justly proud of her distinguished and popular husband, 


SIGNOR FORINI. 


Like a thunder storm after a June day comes the memory of Forini after 
that of Errani. Ferociously Italian, effusively courteous, large, heavy, 
strong, enthusiastic and forceful, black as night with curly black hair, sav- 
age mustache, piercing black eyes with dark circles under them, stron 
hooked nose and imperial, one cannot associate the word “ gentle’? with 
the picture. He recalls Salvini. He is forceful and demonstrative in con- 
verse, laughs easily and heartily, and trolls out a rolicking cadenza that is 
like wine. The studio is a music-den, short and wide, a piano-grand fac- 
ing the light, wedged ina drift of music and papers. One does not think 
of chairs, for the leonine master constantly paces his cage. [lis walls are 
covered with photographs of the prima donnas Patti, Albani, Abbott, Hauk, 
Scalchi, and other stars of the first magnitude. 
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PUBLIC-S@HOOLIMUSI@? 


By JULIA ETTA CRANE. 


[Essay Read at the Utica Meeting of the New York State Music Teachers’ Association, 
June 30th, 1891,] 


fie question of music in the public schools, it seems to me, is a most 

important one, and one which deserves thé earnest attention of all 
musicians. Music properly taught in all the elementary schools of our larid 
would do more for the advancement of our art than any other one thing 
which we can hope to accomplish. 

Just look at the matter from the point of view of the piano-teacher. A 
pupil well-taught in the public schools comes for his piano lessons, already 
a good reader of music, with a thorough knowledge of the rudiments neces- 
sary for use in the first work. The teacher is saved much drudgery and the 
pupil spared the trials of one who has everything to learn at once, The 
voice-teacher also reaps great benefit from proper public school instruction 
in music. All voice-teachers, Iam sure, suffer a similar inconvenience in 
their work from the fact that so few read music readily. Months of labor 
and great annoyance are saved to both pupil and teacher by this useful pre- 
liminary school music. i 

But in order that it shall prove thus advantageous to more advanced study, 
school singing must be of the best kind, else the teacher may complain that 
she prefers inability to read to a spoiled voice, and both pupil and teacher 
have cause to regret a vitiated taste, and an ear dulled to the delicate beaut 
of a finished style. That public school music has been too often harmful 
rather than beneficial, Iam sorry to be obliged to admit; but since it has 
received the attention which is being lavished upon it by some of ourgreat- 
est teachers and most accomplished musicians, it makes an entirely different 
showing. 

We have come together, not to urge upon each other those things in which 
we all thoroughly believe; so I need make no lengthy argument for the gen- 
eral use of music as a branch of regularschool work. Neither do Larrogate 
to myself the power to instruct you in plans of teaching; but it has seemed 
to me that if I present to you my plans of work, I may hope to arouse a dis- 
cussion from which I may be the gainer. And should the ideas of many 
become the property of all, certainly no one can go away without benefit. 

The results we desire in the public schools require, first of all, well- 
trained teachers. The great lack in this direction is the direct result of two 
serious errors of judgment. School teachers have considered music of no 
importance in their own training, and musicians have thought a knowledge 
of school teaching a matter of little interest and less value in their work. 
How many of our best musicians know anything of the methods of discipline 
and teaching used in the public schools of to-day? How many have made 
a thorough study of the works of the great educators? How many of us 
here to-day know, when we argue fora certain plan of work, upon what 
educational principles it is based? Inshort, how many of us realize that 
there is a science of teaching which we, as music teachers, ought to under- 
stand? And I need not even suggest the other side of the question, for the 
ignorance of the regular teacher in the field of music has never been, until 
within a few years, a matter of the slightest moment. “The problem, finally 
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stated, reaches this form:—Shall the regular teacher study music or must 
we learn to teach? And the most desirable solution is the accomplishment 
of both these results. Then may we look for such music teaching as we all 
desire to see, 

Let us see what might be accomplished in a school where all the regular 
teachers have a fair knowledge of music, and where the special teacher is 
not only a gifted and thoroughly trained musician but a teacher in the high- 
est sense of the word. In order to most satisfactorily answer this question, 
we must analyze the subject itself. 

Music is both a science and an art. How much of it is valuable in the 
school-room? Shall we teach the science? Can we teach the art? My 
reply is: We cannot accomplish the best results unless we teach the science 
in a scientific manner, and bring our pupils, by some means, into contact 
with the art. With both aims in view, let ussee what is possible under such 
favorable circumstances as we have suggested. 

Pupils come to the public schools at the age of six years; and, with very 
few exceptions, have never sung, and often have never heard much music. 
What is the teacher's first duty? Shall she begin with the science of music; 
shall she teach the scale, the musical alphabet, the first day, and proceed 
step by step from this foundation ? 

Let us enquire what the teacher of reading does with this same class. She 
leads the children into conversation, discovers what vocabulary they pos- 
sess, and, using the words they already know, begins the work of teaching 
their printed form ; and soon the meaningless symbols on chart and book 
stand in each child’s mind for the objects with which he is familiar, and 
about which he has been able to talk for several years. 

But how do we find the musical vocabulary of the child? A minus quan- 
tity in many cases ; often he lacks even the power to change the pitch of 
his voice in any regular way, and sings, if he attempts it at all, upon one 
unvaried tone, Before the work of the music-teacher stands upon a level 
with that of the reading-teacher, the pupils must gain such a musical vocab- 
ulary, as their baby-hood experiences have given them for talking. By 
what means can this best be accomplished? The same means by which 
they learned to grasp and hold objects, to walk, to talk—by imitation. 

May I teach you a little song, as though you were children, and when it 
is finished we will consider what results it is possible to reach through this 
purely imitative work. [Miss Crane has the audience sing a chila’s song to 
ellustrate manner of teaching rote-songs.] What results shall we expect from 
such work as this? Natural quality of tone; natural breathing preserved ; 
good phrasing ; the beginning of a musical vocabulary ; taste for good 
music ; the power to express in musical form the feelings of the heart. 

In order to reach these results, songs must be selected with great care ; 
songs neither too high nor too low (the latter is the graver error); songs of 
short phrases ; songs whose meaning is clearly unaerstood by children, and, 
as far as possible, a matter of their experience ; songs which will awaken 

_ enthusiasm and which require no impossibilities, 

Suppose, again, that you are children of six years of age, and L sing for 
you ‘Last Night’ by Kjerulf, as I should sing it in a concert hall! 
What will be the consequence when you attempt it? A bad quality of 
tone, because you attempt to imitate what is impossible to your baby 
voices; hurried and unnatural breathing, because I have forgotten 
that your breath is not under the same control as mine, and a dozen 
other serious faults, with no gain to compensate my labor and your loss. 
But with the best kind of rote-singing and all possible advantages derived 
from it, we have fallen far short of our duty as music-teachers if we stop 
here. Music, too, has its alphabet, its written symbols, which must be 
clearly taught before our pupils have gained the first step toward independ- 
ence, an accomplishment quite as necessary in the study of music as in 
literature. y 

And how shall we teach these symbols that children may most rapidly 
and surely grow independent? We are ready to begin the use of symbols 
only after a thorough foundation has been laid, and this foundation must 
consist, besides the general training of ear, voice and taste, in a practical 
knowledge of the scale. By this I mean that the ability to sing the seale 
and its simpler intervals must be the possession of each child before he is 
asked to translate into music any written notes. 

What notes and signs shall he first see? Only such as are necessary to 
represent the most simple exercises, both as regards rhythm and pitch. 
How about using the songs he has sung by rote for his first note-reading ? 
They are in no way adapted for this work. In the first place, they are not 
simple enough in their form ; in the second place, they have already been 
memorized, and a song once learned is never afterward really read by note. 
Ask yourselves if this is not true. Do you read your music even though it 
be before your eyes, after it is once memorized? How much less does the 
child read, than one to whom musical notation is as familiar as his letters ! 

Reading notes at first is a work requiring the closest concentration of 
mind, and he who would accomplish the best results must so plan that this 
concentration is in no way disturbed. The whole attention must be given 
to the simple interpretation of symbols into music. And in order that this 
be possible, the fewest signs—only such as are absolutely necessary for the 
expression of the simplest exercise—should be used. With the same signs 
exercises may be gradually increased in difficulty, taking care that only one 
new thing be introduced at a time, until all the grades of work possible 
‘with these few signs have been presented and independently read by the 
children. 

Now we are ready for new symbols and similar work with them. To fol- 
low this plana great many exercises of every grade must be used, and all 
must be new to the class. Then we get real sight-singing. 

Music-teaching, like other teaching, has suffered from the fact that the 
logical arrangement of a book or chart is seldom a logical order for teach- 
ing it One naturally writes the theoretical side. The practical side has 
another order. For instance, the scales are written properly enough in the 
order, C, G, D, A, E, etc., but is this the best order for teaching them? If 


we are advocates of the Fixed Do, yes; if not, no. Do we not all claim that 
there is only one scale for the singer, and yet how many of us teach on this 
principle! The Tonic Sol-Faists surely, but do we, who teach the staff? 
Then why do we write all our simple exercises in the key of C? Why do 
teachers tell me, ‘‘My pupils of the third year read in six keys,’’ as though 
they had accomplished a great feat in learning so many? Are not these 
things the result of the lingering influence of the Fixed Do? 

Since it is true that there is only one scale for the singer, why should we 
select the pitch of C forthe first lessons, when the child’s voice is naturally 
much higher, and often receives permanent injury in singing from so low 
a pitch? Suppose I write my first exercises in the key of F, is there any 
reason why the child should not recognize the relation between the notes he 
sees, as readily in this key, as in our pet key of C? Then may I not useG, 
or Eb or Ab for the next key, according as the voices need the higher or 
lower pitch? Why stop at six keys in the third year, or the second? In 
brief, why should not our classes read in all the keys, in the first lessons in 
reading from the notes ? 

The things, then, which seem to me most important, and most generally 
slighted are these: First, the teaching of music, as a whole, neglecting 
neither the science nor the art ; secondly, the concentration of effort in each 
lesson toward a definite end, separating note-singing entirely from rote- 
singing until reading music becomes to a degree automatic; thirdly, the 
employment of a great variety of exercises in a// keys, in each grade of the 
work of sight-singing; and, fourthly, logical arrangement from the practical, 
instead of the theoretical side. 

By looking carefully to these points we soon find our classes, not unmus- 
ical ready readers, nor musical dependents upon teacher or instrument, but, 
instead, young people who read readily and intelligently, and interpret 
sympathetically the music put before them. 

The influence of our work in music has been felt in every department of 
the school, and must make its impression upon the whole life of our pupils. 


PHOTOGRAPHS IN GREEK. 


ee is a whim just now to be photographed in Greek costume. The average 

woman has a voluminous eccentricity of cheese-cloth, made with looping 
and several pieces of cord. This she puts on over corsets and stiff skirts. 
She looks like a ‘‘study of a woman in a pillow’’ when sheis photographed. 
The proper Greek or Roman dress for a picture is made most simply, and 
a lesson in draperies is a good thing to learn, Use softcheese-cloth, or, bet- 
ter still, crepe or Chinasilk. If the stuff is 40 inches wide one breadth will 
do for the front and one for the back, If the material is narrow, sew two 
breadths together for the front and two together for the back. Run the 
two pieces on the same drawing-string, letting the ends of the string come 
together in the middle of the edge of the front, Here cut down a slit in the 
front, so you can get into the gown. 

Now, get into it, Adjust itso that itis properly low-necked. It should 
be drawn well down into a pointed neck, front and back. Tie a piece of 
tape around yourself well under the armpits and bust-line. The neck 
should be drawn down almost to this belt. Yes, the dress is open at the 
sides. Wehave not come to that yet. Havesome one cut the front length, 
allowing for hem, so that it falls well to the floor. The back should bea 
little longer. Now the sides are sewed up in aseam that stops just under 
the arm. Thus, you see, an armhole is left. Now for a sleeve that shall 
cover the under side of the arm at the shoulder. Cut a long tongue-shaped 
piece of goods. Instead of squaring off the upper end, slant off that end 
into another point. The sleeve shape then is like two triangular pieces set 
base to base, the one triangle being very long and the other very much 
shorter. The short triangle doubles down under the arm, and is tucked 
into the slit of the armhole and there sewed or pinned to the base of the 
two triangles, is drawn around the arm and buttoned at the top of the 
shoulder The long triangle hangs. If you like, the edges of the sleeve 
left hanging can be buttoned together again further down the arm and the 
shape of the sleeve is easily modified to suit such arrangement. 

Your Greek dress is finished now. Wear it over a closely fitting and 
rather heavy low neck, woven under-vest and a shirt made of Indian silk or 
very soft cassimere. The skirt hangs full and soft and well to the floor in 
front and almost dragging in the back. This skirt should be made ona 
deep yoke, or1f not the skirt should be drawn down over it and securely 
pinned that no fulness at the waist-bands may betray through the outer 
garments the presence of a skirt. A chain of flat links or of medallions 
linked together is worn to hide the tape-belt. The costume cannot be grace- 
ful or Grecian unless corsets or stays are discarded. The chain-belt is 
drawn close and up to the point of the neck, there fastened, and thus serves 
to support the figure and to outline its contour. Another belt may be worn 
which rests low on the hips and droops low in front. 

There should be no drapery except that afforded by the folds in the gown. 
These folds in the upper dress, which can be drawn close about the knees, 
show the underskirt. In fact, any classic effect can be obtained. A word 
to finish. Only a woman with fine arms and shoulders should attempt 
such dressing. The very fat or the very thin will look better in something 
else.—/V. Y. Sun. 


Some people have said that beauty is only skin deep. There never was 
a greater mistake. Beautyis more than skin deep. If one will tell me how 
deep soul-depths are, I will tell him how deep beauty is. The beautiful 
face and the beautiful form have been developed down the ages from 
beautiful impulses of the soul. There is not a handsome face in the world 
to-day, that does not owe its inheritance to beautiful impulses that existed 
in the bosoms of its ancestors —Charles W. Emerson. 
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“THE RAREST FORM OF MENTAL LIFE.” 


By CAROLINE B. LE ROW. 


fe HE claim is made that ‘elocution is both a science and 

an art,’ yet you elocutionists seem fo agree on nothing, 
—not even on the simplest physiological and vocal principles. 
Musicians are quarrelsome enough, but elocutionists seem to 
me to be infinitely worse. .You are forever pulling each other's 
hair or punching each other’s heads on the pronunciation of 
your words, your gestures, your fashions of breathing, your 
Delsarte system, whatever that is—none of you seem to know, 
or if any one pretends to know all the rest are after him in full 
cry like a pack of hounds,—is this what you call art and 
science ?” 

Truly this was a ‘“‘hard saying,” yet who will venture to 
deny the distasteful facts? To one who ‘‘loves his fellow- 
men” what can be more deplorable than the tendency to 
quarrel which prevails so universally among them? There is 
always too large a number who are literally ‘‘spoiling for a 
fight,” good for nothing unless afforded an opportunity to roll 
up their sleeves and “pitch in” to somebody or something. 

But even among the peaceable persons there is a tenacity of 
opinion, an obstinacy in argument, and a predetermination 
not to be convinced, which is the rule and not the exception, 
and which led to the statement bya profound observer, ‘“There 
are many bright minds, original minds, logical minds, analyt- 
ical minds, comprehensive minds, but a perfectly candid mind 
is the rarest form of mental life.” If this be true—and must 
not its truth be conceded?—does not the assertion furnish the 
key to the quarrelsome tendency? 

““Never,” says Holmes, ‘‘can the Smithate of truth be the 
same as the Brownate of truth.” Certainly, but who wants 
either the Smithate or the Brownate? It is the truth only that 
is wanted, not diluted, modified, colored, flavored, or seasoned. 
Ideas evolved from or received into the mind almost inevitably 
show, in their outward expression, some peculiarity of the 
mind from which they sprang or through which they have 
passed. Brain leads and dominates the world ; but our minds 
are the product of environment, habit, education, and, it may 
safely be added, heredity, notwithstanding that the amount of 
influence exerted by this important factor is still an unsolved 
problem in psychological science. Over what mountains of 
difficulty, across what bogs of error, and through what rivers 
of bloody persecution has mankind struggled in its effort to 
reach social, scientific, moral truth! And even yet, at the end 
of centuries, how little has been secured or agreed upon; how 
many centuries of continued, even if mitigated, struggle still 
lie before the race! What has made, what will continue to 
make, this struggle so terrible and so prolonged? Environ- 
ment, habit, education, heredity ; in other words, the rarity of 
the existence among all the sons of men of a ‘‘perfectly can- 
did mind.” 

To apply this broad generalization to one special field, let 
us consider the elocutionary battle-ground, already so unflat- 
teringly referred to. ‘To-day elocutionists, and, to a less but 
still large extent, musicians as well, are the products of hered- 
ity and education. Is not this one statement, considering 
the meagre development of the race so far and our illogical 
methods of education, sufficient to account not only for differ- 
ences of opinion, but for an infinite amount of tenacity, 
stubbornness, prejudice, blindness, contempt, sarcasm, want 
of kindness, courtesy, and generosity, as well as want of logic, 
analysis, and clear vision? 

‘‘T never can make up my mind,” once said a person sadly, 
‘‘because I see so many sides to every question.” But why 
should this have been said sadly? One of the rarest forms of 
mental life is the ability to see more than one side of a question. 
To be unwilling to decide for one’s self, and even more unwil- 
ling to dictate to others because of a realization of all that is 
implied by the ‘‘ many sides,”— for such persons the “‘perfectly 
candid mind” is not difficult of attainment. To be ‘‘open to 
conviction ;” to recognize the relativity of all knowledge; to 
appreciate in its full significance the fact that truth to be worthy 


of the name must be free from all taint of error or of prejudice, 
—surely this is a mental condition not to be deplored. To re- 
alize how much there is to be known ; how little is yet known ; 
how wellnigh impossible it is for one mind without the help of 
others to grasp the truth in its entirety, he who has a broad 
comprehension of these facts enjoys greater freedom from the 
bondage of the past, has a more valuable possession for the 
present, and a far more hopeful outlook for the future than the 
individual who flatters himself into the inane belief that his 
little tin cup heldin one hand contains the infinite ocean of 
truth which envelops the universe. 

The critical spirit has a valuable work to do in the world, 
but only so far as it is exercised in the interest of truth and for 
the sake of discovering fresh truth; not for the sake of sneer- 
ing at some other critic who looks from a different standpoint, 
though one equally natural and legitimate. It isin the domin- 
ion of the intellect that there is the greatest temptation as well 
as the greatest incentive to this judgment of others, and the 
artistic realm is the field where it is, naturally, most unrestrained. 
Physical forces and effects can be weighed or measured, and- 
no words are wasted upon the question whether a lighted 
match will ignite gunpowder, or whether water can be made 
to run up hill.. But mental and social forces and effects are 
not so easily calculated, consequently not*so easily agreed 
upon; while in artistic lines, where to the other factors of the 
problem is added that of taste—a still undefined and variable 
element,—the difficulty becomes greater yet. It is for this 
reason that artists are so often quarrelsome, and why there is 
less probability of a peaceable settlement of their disagree- 
ments than might be expected from less gifted folk working in 
less complicated matters. 

Yet of all the persons in the world the teacher should be the 
most teachable, the least prejudiced, the least obstinate, the 
least of all men the mere creature of other men’s training. 
Teachers of the truth are the ones above all others to possess 
it in its integrity, for upon them rests solely the responsibility 
for its propagation. 

The exercises of the grand Delsarte philosophy applied to 
the human body take from it its rigidity and awkwardness, giv- 
ing first, freedom, then ease, grace and all beautiful develop- 
ment. But why stop with the body? Cannot the application 
be made also a mental and spiritual one? Why should not - 
mind as well as muscle, in fact, why not mind more than mus- 
cle, as being the more valuable of the two, be relieved of its 
out-grown habits, its effects of false education, its perverted, 
one-sided notions, its narrowness, and, consequently, its sel- 
fishness and conceit? ‘‘The body can fall down stairs with- 
out the slightest injury,” as the result of muscular practice; 
why cannot the soul be made to soar upward as freely and as 
safely, not only with the negative benefit of receiving no 
injury, but with the positive advantage of being the stronger, 
purer, more beneficent for its flight? Delsarte had a great 
soul and heart as well as a great brain. Be sure it could never 
have been saidof him, the elocutionist, the artist far excellence, 
that he was quarrelsome or even critical in the modern and 
objectionable meaning of the word. How can so many of his 
disciples consent to live under the odium of the too well- 
founded charge, ‘‘You are forever pulling each other's hair, 
or punching each other’s heads? 


In a recent story by Edward Eggleston he gives the following description 
of one of the characters: ‘‘Mrs. Frankland, the Bible reader, was anatural 
orator—a person with plenty of blood for her brain, ample breathing space 
in her chest, a rich-toned voice responsive to her feelings, anda mind not 
exactly intellectual, but felicitous in vocabulation and ingenious in the con- ; 
struction of sentences. Her emotions were mettlesome horses well-bitted ; 
quick and powerful, but firmly held. Ah, that one could produce here the 
tone of her voice as of a brook brimming over barriers, and running melo, 
dious to the meadows below !—As usual, Mrs. Frankland, or the oratorical 
part of her, which was quite the majority of her mind, was carried away by 
the force of her own speech, and in lauding the success of faith it seemed 
to her most praiseworthy to push her eulogies unfalteringly to the extreme. 
You are not to understand that by doing this she vociferated or indulged in 
vehement gesture. He is only a bastard orator who fancies that loudness 
and shrillness of tone can enforce conviction. When Mrs. Frankland felt 
herself about to say extravagant things she intuitively set off her transcen- 
dent utterances by assuming a calm demeanor and the air of one who 
expresses with deliberation the most assured and long meditated con- 
clusions.” 
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ASST HETIOC® PHYSICAL GULTURE. 


A Sexr-INSTRUCTOR FOR ALL CULTURED CIRCLES, AND EsPECIALLY FOR 
ORATORICAL AND Dramatic ARTISTS. 


By OSKAR GUTTMANN, 


XVII. 
Salutation, Oath and Prayer of Modern Times. 


HE uncovering of the head is a general custom. Once 
practiced only in presence of people of high rank, it has 
been in vogue as a common Salutation since the 17th century. 
The Russians, upon Easterday, salute with a kiss on the 
forehead. In Poland the peasant greets the priest with a kiss 
on the hand; the higher classes grasp the hand, but, instead of 
kissing it, they still retain it, and kiss the priest’s shoulder. 

The greeting of the present day consists in removing the hat 
with gentlemen, anda slight bow with ladies. Modern custom 
demands that the removal of the hat be accompanied with a 
slight bow and turn of the head toward the one saluted. The 
hat must always be grasped with the hand opposite the glance, 
and remain off the head until one is quite beyond the line of 
the person greeted. The hand meantime must hold the hat in 
such a way that its inside is not turned toward the one saluted, 
but toward one’s self. 

Military salutations are subject to certain rules, and demand 
special study. , 

Salutation in a room takes place by a bow more or less pro- 
found according to therank of the person saluted. This subject 
is further treated under the head of ‘‘Compliment.” 

The oath of Christian people is taken by men with an _ uplift- 
ing of the right armand holding up of the three fingers from 
the thumb, while the last two are turned inward. The fingers 
held up must not be in close contact but retain their natural 
position. Women and priests place the three fingers only on 
the left side of the heart. 

Prayer is made by Catholics mostly while kneeling ; by Prot- 
estants standing with bowed heads and clasped hands. 

It is self-evident that all rules must not be slavishly imitated 
upon the stage ; but if the actor would grasp the various char- 
acteristics, he can do so only by a full knowledge of their use. 


VARIOUS FAULTY GESTURES AND THEIR CORRECTION, 
I. Drinking. 

If the actor has a full glass in his hand, in raising it to give 
a toast he is apt to fall into a very absurd gesture. He lifts the 
hand containing the glass without considering that fluids are 

not solid bodies ; and after he, in any event, would have spilled 
the contents by this movement, he enacts the pantomime of 
drinking. Nothing can be more absurd. One has only to take 
a really full glass in hand and note how different will be the 
gesture. The glass is certainly raised at the toast, not with a 
jerk, however, but with a gentle arm-movement. 

Many commit just as great an error witha full pitcher or cup 
from which they must drink for a long time ; they make at the 
first or second draught a movement indicating that the liquid 
is all gone, and after this pretend to drink from the already 
empty vessel. This must be avoided. 

If the actor has to drink continuously from a glass or mug, 
without power to refill it, he must reckon exactly how he may 
represent the gradual exhaustion of the vessel. This must also 
be observed in pouring wine from a bottle or pitcher. The 
second pouring usually gives the spectator an idea that the 
vessel is empty, and yet we see the actor go on making the 
motion of pouring from the empty bottle. 

Neither must the drinker, as a man of the world, bend his 
head down to the cup; he must carry it to his mouth. If the 
drinking is characteristic, if it is to represent an extraordinary 
thirst, a sort of eagerness, the head must be bent toward the 
cup more or less according to the degree of thirst, or the lower 
or higher rank of the person. 


Trivial as these faults are, they are, nevertheless, faults, and 
the actor must not suppose that they escape the close observer. 


2. Holding a Cup of Coffee or Tea. 


If a cup is to be finely held, the spoon must not be placed 
in the saucer, but must 
remain inthe cup. The 
saucer is held with the 
left hand, the cup with 
the right (Fig. LXL1.), 
and is carried to the 
mouth without bend- 
ing the head toward 
the cup, and replaced 
the same way in the 
saucer. To take sugar 
with the fingers is 
always ‘‘bad form.” 


Bre. LX 


3. Pantomimic Reading and Letter- Writing. 


Both, as a general thing, occur upon the stage in so remark- 
ably short a time that it is impossible for the spectator to be- 
lieve in the truth of what he sees. 

Reading.—Every letter has a superscription. Let the letter 
contain what it will, it may set the reader into ever so much 
excitement, he usually reads its superscription calmly, if it does 
not of itself prophesy misfortune, or the reader does not already 
know that misfortune awaits him. Here a pause, be it ever so 
short, is necessary ; then begins the pantomime of reading the 
letter. Whether it is long or short, the effect must in this way 
be visible to the spectators. The actor has exactly to indicate 
the preface, the continuation and at last the culmination of the 
letter, if ever so short, before he passes over to its effect in the 
pantomime. But as we see constantly, especially in opera 
letter-reading, the opening and the pantomime of the climax 
are one, and the reading takes place with a rapidity that in real 
life would not suffice for reading the simplest superscription. 
The tragic situation thus becomes comic. 

Writmg.—In just such an unnatural way writing takes place 
upon the stage. If the actor has not as much time as the 
writing of the letter really demands, he must strictly hold to 
the required stage time if he would not destroy all illusions. 
But most letters are written in as short a time as the mere sig- 
nature of the writer would demand. We seldom see the letter 
dried in pantomime by sand or blotting-paper, and the audi- 
ence have the involuntary feeling that its receiver receives a 
blotted, illegible letter, which is against the laws of good 
breeding. Ifthe actor has no blotting-paper upon his desk, 
he must go through the pantomime of using sand. But he must 
not forget to shake off the sand, for it is as bad form to senda 
letter full of sand as a blotted one. It is better to use blotting- 
paper, which should be upon every writing-table. If neither 
is at hand, the actor must make a slight movement through 
the air, to hint, at least, at drying; and a hint suffices on the 
stage. 

4. Turning the Leaves of a Book. 


Many in real life have the habit of moistening the finger at 
the mouth in turning a leaf, and carry this habit to the stage. 
‘The reason of this is a fear that two leaves may be turned in- 
stead of one. It is a habit wounding to fine sensibilities, and 
upon the stage, where there should always be the semblance 
of good society, it is more offensive than in real life. The leaf 
to be turned must not be seized at the very moment of turning, 
but some time in advance thereof, and in the following manner: 
Lay the thumb lightly on the leaf to be turned. and at its upper 
edge sever it lightly from the others with the index and middle 
fingers. 

5. Use of a Pencil. 

It is just as ill-mannered to moisten the pencil at the mouth, ~ 
from time to time. Ifthe pencil is good it will do its work 
unmoistened; if bad, moistening is of no use, for it must follow 
every word, and how would such writing look? These are 
slight faults, but if one aspires to high and noble things, he 
must avoid them, 
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PRACTICAL EXERCISES FOR PUPILS. 


If the pupil has mastered the first three parts of our book, 
the preparatory steps are nearly ended. His next step must 
be a practical application of what he has learned, by gestures 
and movements without words. 

A few examples will illustrate our demand. 

1. A simple entrance, a walking forward, the handing of a 
letter, the reception of a hint to leave, turning with respect to 
one or several persons in the room. 

2. The pupil tries an entrance in his own character. 


He 


imagines that he enters a hall containing a brilliant assemblage. — 


How many grades of movement, how many of bearing, are 
supposable here? Decorous walking forward in itself ; bowing 
in general, then in particular to the mistress and master of the 
house, to a distinguished guest, to an acquaintance, a relative; 
each situation demands ever so subtle, yet a different move- 
ment. If one will pursue this business still further, he may 
imagine some event; it may be to pick up a fallen card and 
hand it over properly (see Part III.) ; to bring a chair toa lady, 
or to conduct her with the required gallantry to a sofa. Many 
such cases are at hand and can be utilized by the pupil. 

3. The pupil walks slowly in at the door, lingers here in an 
uneasy attitude, strides forward with interrupted steps, then 
falls slowly down on the left knee (if the object of his homage 
is at his right). He now imagines her flying to his left; he rises 
anxiously, follows with quickened steps, and ventures here a 
sudden fall, using the right knee ; lingers entreating, then rises 
quickly, makes a movement to go, tarries, glances back and 
now hastens from the stage. In this practice a change in step 
or gait is to be accurately observed. The teacher allows a 
pause at every change of attitude, and arranges the proper 
carriage of the whole body with constant care to its always 
appearing half turned toward the parquet. 

4. The pupil paces the stage in a passionate mood, strides 
over it in all directions, makes a longer or shorter pause at each, 
throws himself exhausted upon a sofa, springs up, hastens in 
towering passion to the door, feigns meeting a horrible object 
here and swoons. 

Here would be the whole gamut from the first calm step to 
the wild plunge. This it is which is learned from no dancing- 
master ; to which only a skilled artist can lead the way, by 
whom the practice only briefly hinted at here may be indefi- 
nitely extended. 

The next practice in mimic representation is confined to cer- 
tain passions which the teacher gives at will, mounting from 
easy to difficult, expanding them in all directions ; proving 
whether the pupil can put to practical use all he has learned, or 
must be helped here and there, and where. 

If the teacher is convinced that the pupil satisfies these de- 
mands, and the latter has brought his voice and speaking-ap- 
paratus to the same degree of cultivation as his body, then he 
may proceed to the third step of culture in which words are 
united to gesture; to dramatic representation, passing on sys- 
tematically from the easy to the difficult. 

If the pupil is educated by another than this rational method, 
as has mostly been the case hitherto, his future depends upon 
accident; he will waste his best years in a search for laws 
which have nothing to do with the fundamental principles of 
the actor’s art. Incoming and going, in twisting and turning, 
in the carriage and movements of the arms, we recognize the 
beginner even after years. He not seldom betrays it in minor 
things, by falling into mannerisms; and magnificent talents 
are in this way lost for dramatic art. 

[ Zo be continued.| 


You will have to encourage declamations, no doubt, Mary. The parents 
will insist upon it. Every two weeks you should have pieces spoken in the 
afternoon and spell down afterward. You will try to teach the boys elocu- 
tion and gesturing. Do not teach them too much of it, however. Nothing 
can add to the horrors of a speech so much as the gestures generally taught 
by young teachers at school. Do not spoil the natural gait of a bright boy 
by introducing the patent, whole-arm movement in declamation denoting 
wrath, or the guttural cut-off style of suppressed emotion. 


As every part of the body is concerned in expression, the body should be 
uniformly cultivated throughout.—Anna Morgan. 
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THE MADRIGAL. 


By THOMAS RATLIFEE, 


eB ee derivation of this word is very perplexing to all who 

have attempted to trace it to its source. Four theories 
have been generally accepted: (1) That it is derived from the 
Italian word madre (mother); (2) that it comes from an Italian 
and Latin word mandra (a sheepfold), and was suggested by 
the pastoral nature of the composition; (3) that itis a corruption 
of the Spanish word madragada (the dawn); (4) that itowes its 
name toa delightful valley in Castile. On one point, however, 
all authorities agree; i. e., that the name was given to a certain 
kind of poem and afterward transferred to the music to which 
it was sung. The music wasalways written for three or more 
voices, and without instrumental accompaniment. 

The wealthiest people in the 14th century. were the Nether- 
landers, and to them the honor is due of employing a large 
portion of their wealth for the patronage and encouragement 
of art. The names of Van Eyck, Quentin Matsys, etc., were 
the painters whose genius was promoted by the fostering care 
of the Netherlanders, and a like impulse was given to musical 
art about the same period. 

One of the earliest writers of chansons or madrigals was 
Iosquin des Prés, about 1450; and one of his earliest and dain- 
tiest compositions was ‘‘Petite Camusette,” composed for the 
service of King Louis XII. Des Prés was followed by Clemens 
Non Papa, and Orlandus Lassus (also known as Roland de 
Lattre), with his well-known and charming ‘‘Matona Mia,” 
and others in their turn, such as Adrian Willaert, Hubert: Wal- 
rant, Iachet Bircheno, Adrain Willaert, born at Bruges in 
1490, was the first composer who may be said to have given 
the madrigal its artistic form. He died in 1562, leaving, as a 
worthy successor, Cypriano di Rore, whom the Italians called 
«‘T] Divino.” Thus the madrigal, once recognized as a distinct 
form of composition, was imitated by other Flemish and 
Italian composers. The favor with which it was received in- 
duced English amateurs to collect them ; and, as the printing- 
press in Venice furnished copies in the language recognized 
and understood by all musicians, the compositions soon were 
welcome wherever they were sent. The set of Flemish and 
Italian madrigals, adapted to English words by Nicholas Yonge, 
and published in 1588, opened a new field for English musi- 
cians. 

It is curious that though the Netherlanders were the first to 
produce this lovely and quaint style of composition, yet with 
the madrigal came the setting of the sun of their musical art. 
Their mission of producing sweet sounds was over, and the 
development of the art was to be carried to other countries to 
which it had been imported. In France, in Spain, as well as 
in Italy, composers seem to have caught an epidemic of mad- 
rigal writing ; and in England the good seed of artistic culture 
fell upon good soil, and the excellent work accomplished by 
men like William Byrd, Thomas Morley, John Dowland, 
Thomas Weelkes, John Wilbye, John Bennet, Thomas Ford, 
Orlando Gibbons, and others was not a whit inferior to the il- 
lustrious patterns set by the masters of the Flemish and 
Italian schools. 

The first really great Italian madrigal writer was Costanzo 
Festa, who was born at the end of the r5th century. His 
‘‘Down ina flowy vale” enjoys the great distinction of being 
now the most popular madrigal ever written. Following Festa 
was Luca Marenzio, born about 1550, a most prolific and 
beautiful writer. His single compositions are said to have ex- 
ceeded a thousand in number, and he published nine collections 
in Venice alone. Marenzio and John Dowland were fast friends, 
and thus it was that Marenzio became so bound up in English 
musical history. The English madrigal societies became a 
home for his works, where his beautiful writings were intro- 
duced in 1588. One of his finést compositions is ‘‘So saith 
my fair.” Giovanni Ferretti was another fine Italian composer, 
and his ‘“Young men, I warn you,” and ‘‘Siat avertiti, are 
fine examples. Giovan Pizzoni, with his ‘‘ Idler, Gaze not on 
beauty,” and ‘‘ Due begl’ occhi lucente ” was also well known; 
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also Giovanni Croce, with his *“Cynthia, thy song,” and 
Girolamo Converso, with his quaint ‘‘When all alone, my 
pretty love.” Palestrina, born about 1524, isstill a household 
word in mass and madrigal writing. One of his finest mad- 
tigals is, perhaps, ‘‘When flow’ry meadows,” composed in 1590. 

The earliest publication of madrigals in England was that 
called ‘‘Musica Transalpina.” ‘‘Madrigals translated of four, 
five and six parts, chosen out of divers excellent authors, and 
brought to speak English with the rest,” published by N. 
Yonge, London, 1588. There were 56 pieces in this collection, 
and the composers were almost entirely from the Italian school. 
Then followed another collection in about 1590, made by 
Thomas Watson and entitled “Italian Madrigalls Englished,” 
‘“‘not to the sense of the original dittie, but after the affection 
of the Noate.” These were all composed by Ferretti, Palestrina, 


- Converso, Luca Marenzio, Donato, Orlandus Lassus, Adrain 


i 


Willaert, etc.; John Wilbye, Thomas Weelkes, John Bennet, 
John Farmer, and others all followed with collections of their 
own compositions, and Thomas Morley printed collections of 
his own ‘‘ballets,” canzonets and madrigals at the end of the 
16th century. 

In 1600 he issued ‘‘ The Triumphs of Oriana, for five and six 
voices, composed by divers several authors.” There were 27 
pieces in this collection, allin praise of ‘‘ Oriana,” the fanciful 
name by which Queen Elizabeth was distinguished by the poets 
of that time, The names of the composers whose work was 
being accomplished at that time represent the very highest. type 
of English art. Thus John Bennet wrote: ‘All creatures 
now,’ S.S. A. T. B.; ‘‘ Weep, silly soul,” A. A. T. B.; « Thyrsis, 
sleepest thou?” S. A. T. B.; ‘‘Flow, O my tears,” S. A. T. B, 
Thomas Morley contributed: ‘‘Arise, awake,” S.S. A. T. IDR: 
“Tire, ire my heart,” S.S..A.T.B.;1 follow; lo, the footing,” 
S. S. A. T. B.; ~““My bonny lass she smileth,” S, A. T. T. B. 
Thomas Weelkes was the author of: ‘‘As Vesta was,” S.S. A. 
T.T.B.; ‘‘Cold winter's ice is fled and gone,” S.S.A.T. Beeman 
pride of May,”S.S.A.T.B. John Wilbye wrote: ‘‘Come, shep- 
herd swains,” A.T.B.; ‘‘ Lady, when I behold,” S.S. A. T. T. Dees 
“Stay, Corydon,” S.S.A.T:T.B.; ‘‘The Lady Oriana,” $.S.A.T. 
T.B. Orlando Gibbons composed: ‘ Dainty fine bird,” S.S.A. 
T.B.; ‘O that the learned poets,” S.S.A.T.B.; “The silver swan,” 
8.5.A.T.B.; and his brother, Ellis Gibbons, ‘‘Round about her 
chariot,” S.S.A.T.T.B. Thomas Linley wrote: ‘(Let me care- 
less,” S,A.T.T.B, William Byrd composed: ‘ While the bright 
sun,” S.A. T. B. John Dowland wrote: ‘‘Come again, sweet 
love,” S. A. T. B.; ‘‘Awake, sweet love,” S. A. T. B.; ““Now, O 
now, I needs must part,” S.A.T.B. John Dowland was a 
lutenist in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and one of the- most 
popular and amiable men of his time. His name is mentioned 
in one of Shakespeare’s sonnets. 

In the latter part of the 15th and the beginning of the 16th 
century music in England was part of the education of all 
persons, and incapacity to take part in a concerted piece was 
considered as most unpardonable and surprising ignorance. It 
was the custom to have music-books brought after supper, and 
for the guests to sit round the room and every one to take a 
part. From the time of Henry III., to whose reign belongs the 
early piece of music ‘‘Sumer is icumen in,” to the days of 
Queen Elizabeth was, then, the madrigalepoch. The imme- 
diate future to the composers of that period was to be shrouded 
in darkness, the more dense by comparison with the brilliant 
light of the days in which they lived and labored. 

The reign of James I. saw the inauguration of a new era in 
art. Musicians found no favor with society. Their art was 
neglected. This era was initiated by the gradual decay of the 
madrigal and the substitution of instrumental music. The 
character of the music was almost identical with the several 
parts in a madrigal, andit is assumed that those who formerly 
had sung madrigals took up the instrument which best repre- 
sented the compass and character of their voices. Publications 
of madrigals or part-music at this date specify on the title page 
that they are ‘‘apt for viols or voices.” After the accession of 
James I. such a mode of description became general. In Italy 
and France music had been better treated. Oratorio and 
opera had become recognized and established forms of enter- 
tainment. 


About 1670 a new form of composition was introduced in 
England, and Pelham Humfrey and Henry Purcell may be 
considered the founders of these particular styles, called 
rounds, catches and canons. Catch-clubs were established 
in England, and nearly every English composer of that epoch 
produced one or more compositions of that sort. The music 
of these compositions is, in every case, ingenious and clever, 
and, in many cases, is indicative of the highest genius; but 
the words, in the majority of cases, are either openly wanting 
in respectability or else are capable of a meaning which would 
not give pleasure to a well-ordered mind. The fault is due to 
the licentiousness of the age and the prevalence of a peculiar 
mode of thought. Dr. Blow, Pelham Humfrey, Henry Purcell, 
Matthew Lock, John Playford, John Hilton and Michael Wise ° 
were exceptions to the licentious wording of the compositions 
of that age. Each man did good honest work, which could 
be given, without offence, to any audience of the present day. 

We come now to the period when the round, catch and canon 
were the chief compositions, this epoch being the immediate 
precursor of the ‘‘glee.” Little or nothing in the madrigal 
way was written until about 1810, when William Beale brought 
to light some very beautiful specimens quite equal to the old 
masters, Morley, Weelkes, Wilbye, etc., and his ‘‘Come let us 
join,” ‘‘Awake, sweet muse,” “‘What ho! what ho!” “This 
pleasant month of May,” are delicious madrigals and great 
favorites wherever and whenever sung. Robert Lucas Pearsall 
or ‘‘Dr. Pearsall” (b. 1795) was the next accomplished mad- 
tigal writer. His best madrigals are: ‘‘I saw lovely Phillis,” 
“Spring return,” ‘‘O ye roses,” “Light of my soul,” “Great 
God of love,” ‘‘Why weep alas, my lady Rose?” “Sir Patrick 
Spens,” ‘‘Lay a garland.” Besides madrigals ‘‘Dr. Pearsall” 
was the author of many fine glees and part-songs. 

The last madrigal writer of any note who is still alive is 
J. Nethercliff, whose ‘‘ We happy shepherd swains” is indeed a 
masterpiece of clever and satisfactory writing. Here, then, 
ends the composition of the madrigal, and it is devoutly to 
be hoped that, before long, the public taste for performing these 
delightful and clever compositions will revive. 

Before leaving the subject, I propose to give a short expla- 
nation which, I take it, exists between a madrigal anda glee. 
The character of a ‘‘madrigal” consists of a series of, as it 
were, conversational phrases or passages of imitation, one 
part answering another, and interwoven, so as to form har- 
mony, the whole consisting of ove movement, though the tempo 
can be changed at will. It may be sung by any number of 
voices to a part, though it is most effective when sung by:a 
moderately full though not too numerous a chorus. It must 
be without instrumental accompaniment, and mechanical ac- 
curacy is very essential in the performance. Change of tone, 
embracing every shade of difference between P, P,P, and F,F,F, 
is introduced, and the most delicate gradations and strongly 
marked contrasts will be demanded, both in the character of 
the music and singing of the words. The slightest uncertainty, 
either in intonation or rhythm, will ruin its performance. 

The ‘‘glee” is constructed in several movements, according 
to the fancy of the composer and meaning of the words, and 
the movements should not be less than 2 of a contrasted char- 
acter. The words (unlike a madrigal), may be grave or gay, 
and the ‘‘glee” should be sung by one voice only toa part, 
and is capable ofa great amount of vocal and bodily expression. 


‘*Perchance I’ll sing my song to-day.’’—A writer in the Philadelphia Press 
quotes the following from the editor of the Century: «Two years ago a 
young woman, a teacher in a Massachusetts school, began sending us verses. 
There was something good in everything she sent, and something rough or 
uneven as well, which just prevented our being able to accept it. We be- 
came very much interested in her, however, and one day when a perfect 
gem of poetry came to us from her there was a general rejoicing. It began 
with this line, ‘Perchance I'll sing my song to-day,’ and the idea was that 
as the writer awoke in the morning she thought perhaps on this day I will 
do the work that I am to do in this world, The thought was an invigorating 
one. Any man might say perhaps on this day I shall win my battle, paint 
my great picture, or do whatever the deed may be by which I shall be re- 
membered and which will be my excuse for having existed. We sent her, 
by general consent, a check for a much larger amount than we were in the 
habit of giving. We received it by return mail with the brief information 
that while the girl had been writing the poem she had been very ill, and on 
the day she sent it she had died. But she had sung her song.”’ 
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THEATRICAL DANCING AND PANTOMIME. 


By STEWART D. HEADLAM. 
XV. 

UCIAN says that the stature of a pantomimic actor must be 
L neither very tall nor extremely short; his limbs neither 
too strong nor too slight. His figure should beas nearly as 
possible of the proportions of the stature of Polycletes. But 
as this masterpiece of sculpture has not been transmitted to 
us, we must take as asubstitute that of Antinous. A performer 
of that height and muscular constructure may undertake a 
number of different characters, since his physical powers are 
- adapted toall branches of theart. An easy remedy for trifling 
defects is found in the manner of dressing and acting. Our 
ballets have the advantage of being performed by a great num- 
ber of persons. Each actor or dancer takes that part which 
best suits his peculiar figure and talent. It is the duty of the 
ballet-master to look into these particulars, and judiciously to 
distribute and appropriate the parts. The various characters 
of youth, manhood, and old age should be filled by different 
actors, whose stature and feature resemble in some degree the 
idea we have of such personages. The theatrical system of 
the present time is not the same as it was formerly. Now 
each actor and actress takes one particular kind of character 
by which means our dramatic representations are more natur- 
ally and therefore much more perfectly performed, 

In France the parts and lines of actors have been divided 
and sub-divided in the minutest manner, that all may be ina 
sort of exact accordance. The following is a classification of 
some of the principal parts: Jeunes premieres; jeunes premieres 
ingenuiles; amoureux,; amoureux marqués; coquette de Marevaux; 
grandes coqueltes ; petits maitres; marquis ; premiere roles; peres nobles ; 
meres nobles, roles a Manteaux,; duegnes (Spanish personages) jfinan- 
cters,; soubrettes, valets; Figaros; soubrettes de bon ton; grandes hvrees 
servantes et valet de Molitre; travestis; Crispin; Scapin; caricatures, 
Cassandre; grimes; ros; reines; princesses; chevaliers; grands prétres; 
confidents, utihiés, etc. 

This example deserves to be followed in every branch of 
theatrical art. But it frequently happens that, through motives 
of interest or ambition, an actor is induced to aim at acquiring 
a talent as universal as possible. This is well enough if he 
finds himself really endowed with the necessary qualifications. 
Indeed, I would then advise him to imitate everything, to ren- 
der himself a perfect master of mimicry of every kind. It 
may be here remembered that the Greeks called their players 
hypocrites. Among the ancients one actor used generally to 
represent a great number of personages. Sometimes, two 
performers undertook to play every part in a piece; but after- 
ward there were as many actors as parts; though this was not 
always the case. A player ought to study the genius, char- 
acter, manner and customs of the various nations, the natives 
of which he may have to represent. Let nature be his con- 
stant model: The varied features of his countenance must 
exhibit the different sensations of his soul, and his eyes, par- 
ticularly, must add to the expression of all those feelings 
which his gesture is intended toconvey. The gesture of the 
mime being ever in accord with his eye, should, as it were, 
speak. 

Everything must be well understood, everything deeply 
felt, if we wish to represent it correctly. We hear that Polus, 
to enable himself to act with greater truth the scene in which 
Electra, in the most poignant anguish, brings the urn that 
encloses her brother’s ashes, took that which did really contain 
the last remains of his own sons; the sight of this, by renew- 
ing his grief, could not fail to make him express, with an 
energy and perfection that art can never teach, that keen 
anguish under which his mind must have labored. 

It is the composer’s duty to inform the actor of the subject, 
argument and meaning of the ballet, and especially to instruct 
him as to the nature of the part which he has to fulfil, He 
ought to show him the proper gestures that will express his 
own ideas in the pantomime, and also guide him in all his 
movements, that the time and cadence of the music may be 
preserved with precision. Every action in pantomime must 


be regulated according to the music, which ought to partici- 
pate in the expression of the passions. The effect resulting 
from this harmonious union creates the most pleasing emotions 
in the spectator. The ballet-master should set the gestures, 
attitudes and steps, exactly to the rhythm of the tunes, and so 
manage that each sentiment expressed may be responsive to 
the measure. Let the mimic and dancer, however, be sure 
not to force this action in order to prove that they really 
are in accord with the music; all must be blended together, 
and the art concealed as much as possible. The accompani- 
ment must possess the true tone and coloring of the panto- 
mimic action. 

The ballet-master must avoid in his composition all that is 
exaggerated, dull, vulgar or trivial, particularly in subjects of 
a serious nature. 

The expressions of violent passion, or of those which arise 
from any extraordinary situation, are not the most difficult 
task of anactor. ‘‘The great difficulty in the art,” Marmontel 
observes, ‘‘is a simultaneous expression of two sentiments 
agitating the soul, when the mind wavers from one to the 
other; or in the gradations and shades either of one passion or 
of two contrary ones, in their delusive momentary calm, in their 
rapid fury, their impetuous transports, in short, in all the varied 
accidents that form together a picture of the storms which con- 
vulse the human heart.” What skill is required to offer a 
faithful representation of such emotions on the stage! To this 
desirable point of perfection it is, that such celebrated actors 
have arrived as Garrick, Le Kain, Talma, Kemble, Kean, 
Young, Demarin, Ekhoff, {ffland, Mayquez, Siddons, Oldfield, 
O'Neil, Duménil, Pellandi, Marchionni, Duchesnoy. It is by 
such dumb actions, and those energetic expressions, that we 
discover a really good actor. One of a middling talent may 
declaim a speech tolerably well; but it is the sublime artist 
alone that can paint in the rapid look all the natural violence 
of a strong passion. In this respect it is that the pantomimist 
always surpasses a comedian or tragedian. 

That accord which exists between our moral and physical 
faculties must be strictly observed. In real life the most stud- 
ied dissimulation can never entirely hide the feelings that 
agitate us. Nor are those feelings in real life ever so strongly 
expressed as to be glaringly conspicuous. So with the actor, 
it is very easy for the performer to completely dissimulate the 
character he represents. But to be natural his action must be 
more calm, he must try to throw a veil over all his expres- 
sions and gestures sufficiently transparent for the spectator to 
perceive the shades of that secret passion which he endeavors 
as much as possible to conceal. 

The performance of the actor sometimes depends on those 
who act with him; if they are not animated, he necessarily 
becomes cold. But the principal performer should rather take 
possession, as it were, of the stage, and give a tone to the rest, 
whose acting should be responsive to his and form a part of 
it. It is this harmony between the characters of the panto- 
mime which contributes most essentially to its general theat- 
rical effect. 

It may here be observed that an actor performing ina small 
theatre may restrain his gestures and moderate his exertions ; 
but if, on the contrary, the theatre is large, his pantomimic 
action must be increased in vigor also and more strongly 
marked. 


Origin of Masked Characters who Perform in Italian Comedies. 


The custom of performing in masks may be traced to the 
most remote antiquity. During the brightest ages of Greece 
no actor appeared upon the stage without this peculiar appen- 
dage. In ancient comedy, masks were of such universal use 
that they were adapted to every species of character. There 
was the miser’s mask, the parasite’s mask, the mask for the 
good servant, and the mask for the knavish one. An actor, 
therefore, had only to make his appearance thus masked, when 
the nature of his character was immediately recognized, ‘even 
before a word was spoken. This is the case with respect to 
the mask of the modern harlequin, which is always the same; 
while those of the clown, the doctor and the pantaloon present 
so truly their dispositions, that it is impossible to be mistaken 
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in the foolishness and stupidity of the clown, or in the tricks 
and roguishness of the harlequin. 

We can, therefore, establish it as a fact that the custom of 
wearing masks, which never varied when once adapted to these 
peculiar characters, is derived from the ancient Greek and Ro- 
man theatres. Among the ancient Romans the profession of 
an actor was divided into two branches, the mime and the 
comedian ‘The mime had his face blackened; he appeared 
upon the stage /wligine faciem obductus. Atthat time the custom 
of performing in the high dramatic buskin had not been intro- 
duced among the mimes, the bottom of their feet being bare; 
and on that account they obtained thename of mimes. Hence 
we may gather how strong a resemblance exists between the 
modern harlequin and clown and the mimic of antiquity, par- 
ticularly in those unvarying characteristics, the blackened 
visage and the buskins. Their general attire, also, bore a great 
similarity to that of modern times ; their mimes were dressed 
precisely like our harlequins. To mimics was assigned the 
centunclus, which means a dress of patches of a hundred colors; 
that is to say, a harlequin’s suit. And further, Vossius, in his 
Institutes, informs us that Sanniones Mimum agebant rasis capitibus ; 
in which words two things are worthy of note: First, that san- 
niones and mimes were both in the same line of profession; 
and, secondly, that harlequin and clown are now called zanni, 
which word is doubtless no other than a corruption of the 
original term sannio. Thus, then a mimic with his head 
shaved, his face blackened, and a suit of parti-colored patches, 
barefooted or nearly so, and bearing the name of sannio, ac- 
cording to ancient historians, must have been the worthy an- 
cestor of our magic harlequin. 

It is not improbable that good comedy and good tragedy 
might have been buried and forgotten amid the barbarism that 
succeeded the fall of Rome, and with which all Italy was over- 
whelmed, had not the pleasure which unpolished ignorance 
took in a clowning as gross as that of the sanniones preserved 
them from.oblivion during the time that nobler amusement 
was despised and forgotten. It appears that when the Italian 
drama was destroyed, those mimic farces continued to be per- 
formed, though it were only in open squares or any corners 
where such shows could occasionally be represented. Proofs 
of this may be found as far back as the 12th century, beyond 
which period the traces of the existence of the doffore are not 
observable. Then it was that Irenerius opened at Bologna a 
school of jurisprudence, from which such institutions took their 
rise throughout the greater part of Europe, and so continue to 
the present time. And it appears that the origin of the mask 
called do/ore may be fixed at that period; when the two cele- 
brated doctors, Bulgaro and Martino, disputed upon the ques- 
tion whether the whole world belonged to the reigning emperor 
as sole proprietor or whether he was only a kind of tenant. 
Certainly it required some such appearance as this grotesque 
mask with black nose and scarlet cheek, in order exactly to 
represent the man who could gravely inquire whether the world 
belonged to one man, or whether he was only a mere tenant. 

With respect to the pantaloon, it seems that it was at the end 
of the 14th or at the beginning of the 15th century that this 
mask was introduced at the theatres, at a period when the 
commerce of the Venetians caused the sum of 695,000 seguins 
to circulate annually through the state of Milan. 

Those who would have a more detailed account of the early 
history of pantomime, may read Nieuport’s R/wum qui apud Ro- 
manos obtinuerunt; Dubos’ Réflexions sur la Poésie, Vol. 3, and 


Riccoboni’s Treatise. 
[Zhe End.] 


The London Dramatic Review says that ‘‘such erroneous ideas exist as to 
the teaching of speech, in its highest forms, that it is useless to expect the 
majority of people to discuss the matter with the requisite intelligence.” 
Not only the mass of people, but most educators also, it might have said. 
Searcely a college in this country acts upon the principle that spoken lan- 
guage has value and power Harvard has been notorious for the obstacles 
it has thrown in the way of earnest and capable teachers, and recently 
another New England university, Brown, which prides itself on practical 
teaching, dropped a faithful and efficient instructor of elocution upon the 
plea that it wanted a cheaper man and local resident, and has replaced him 
by an inexpert youth at whom the students laugh behind his back. 

— Boston Beacon. 


SEEEPIN REEAMION= TO: VOICE, 


By Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


AS sleep is one of the greatest factors in preserving the voice, 

it is of the utmost importance that all singers should learn 
how to acquire in a little time the rest necessary to give to the 
vocal apparatus freshness for new and successful work. This 
thought came forcibly to my mind when I sang in America, 
traveling through the day and, instead of resting, appearing 
the same evening in opera, oratorio or concert, scarcely having 
time to eat, and on one occasion not having time to redress 
my hair. It is deplorable that this most delicate organ (the 
vocal apparatus) is treated by managers as if it were a drum ! 

To know how to procure an entire relaxation of nerves and 
muscles, is the secret which enables sleep to get the upper 
hand over mental excitement. The position of the body, as 
wellas the adjustment of the pillows and blankets helps greatly 
to enable nerves and muscles to relax. The horizontal position 
is the best to give the whole body the opportunity to quickly 
rid itself of all muscular strain. When I was young I gave no 
thought to these subjects, and I found myself lying with my 
shoulders on my pillow of horse-hair. From the shoulders 
to the head was a vacant space. I instinctively put my arm 
under my head. This is bad, asit causes the bloodto flow too 
much to the heart. I became wiser and placed the pillow en- 
tirely between the shoulder and head, giving support to the neck 
and the base of the brain, and I found much relief in the neck 
and head muscles, which could relax easily in this position. 

At the present day I no longer find horse-hair pillows in 
traveling, but lapply the same principle to the feather-pillows, 
and put all the feathers in the hollow space of the neck, and 
immediately I fall asleep. ‘The horizontal position with the 
base of the brain well supported, reacts on the whole nervous 
system, and by means of this restfulness, worry and weariness 
begin to vanish and sleep soon has possession of the frame. 

Another help is to place a little horse-hair pillow at the back 
under the middle of the waist, where the figure curves, and 
this gives support for the spine to rest upon. Feather-pillows 
are to be avoided in this place, as they heat the kidneys too 
much, This little pillow for the spine helps retain the natural 
curve which gives to the body so much grace, so that resting 
in this position tends to beautify the figure and enables it to 
retain its youthfulness. 

The horizontal position, with brain and spine well supported, 
helps wonderfully in relaxation from the daily strain. Mental 
exertions and worries which haunt the mind, anxieties which 
take possession of the soul so forcibly, receive a certain 
diminuendo in their power, and by an effort of the will one 
can banish the most heart-rending suffering. A little persis- 
tent effort in this direction will surprise the most skeptical as 
to the amount of control he can gain over himself, and it will 
be a delight to him to find how, by a simple process of relaxa- 
tion, intelligently guided. he can recuperate quickly in body 
and mind and return to his work with strength and vigor. 

It must not be forgotten, that no matter how light the cover- 
ing is, the extremities below the knees must be more warmly 
covered than the rest of the body, because the shinbones and 
knees are not covered with sufficient tissue and flesh to keep 
the extremities warm, which interferes with the circulation 
of the blood, flowing more to the head and exciting the 
brain. For singers it is very necessary that the body should 
be wrapped in sheet and blanket instead of having it tucked 
in, as the straight line gives space for the cooler air in the 
night to enter as one turns in the bed, and colds are very often 
taken in thisway. Therefore, the bed-clothing should always 
be wrapped around the shoulders and down the spine, but 
never cover the face. The nose should be left free for inhala- 
tion and exhalation. The air, when not damp, should always 
be allowed to enter the bedroom, but the bed should not be 
near the window. 

Observing these hints, and cultivating the will to banish ex- 
citing thoughts, your sleep will give freshness to your voice 
and to your bodily appearance. Sleep before midnight is 
called the ‘‘sleep of beauty.” It will also beautify your voice, 
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Recitation and {deefamation. 


I. 
THAT WALTZ OF VON WEBER'S. 


By NORA PERRY. 


I.—( AYLY and gayly rang the gay music, 
The blithe merry music of harp and ofhorn, 
The mad merry music that set usa dancing 
Till over the midnight came stealing the morn. 


II.—Down the great hall went waving the banners, 
Waving and waving their red, white and blue,- 
As the sweet Summer wind came blowing and blowing, 
From the city’s great garden asleep in the dew. 


II]. Under the flags as they floated and floated, 
Under the arches and arches of flowers, 
We two and we two floated and floated 
Into the mystical midnight hours. 


1V.—And just as the dawn came stealing and stealing, 
The last of those wild Weber waltzes began; 
I can hear the soft tones now, appealing and pleading, 
And I catch the faint scent of the sandal-wood fan 


V.—That lay in your hand, your hand on my shoulder, 
As down the great hall away and away, 
All under the flags and under the arches, 
We danced and we danced till the dawn of the day. 


Vi.—But why should I dream o’er this dreary old ledger, 
In this counting-room down in this dingy old street, 
Of that night or that morning just there at the dawning, 
When our hearts beat in time to our fast flying feet? 


VII.—What is it that brings me that scene of enchantment, 
So fragrant and fresh from out the dead years, 
That just for a moment I’d swear that the music 
Of Weber’s wild waltzes was still in my ears ? 


VIII. —What is it indeed in this dusty old alley, 
That brings me that night or that morning in June ? 
What is it indeed? I laugh to confess it— 
A hand-organ grinding a creaking old tune. 


IX,—But somewhere or other I caught in the measure 
That waltz of von Weber’s, and back it all came, 
That night or that morning, just at the dawning 
When I danced the last dance with my first and last lame. 


X.—My first and my last! but who would believe me 
If, down in this dusty old alley to-day 
*Twixt the talk about cotton, the markets and money, 
I should suddenly turn in some moment and say: 


XI. —The one memory only had left me a lonely 
And gray-bearded bachelor, dreaming of Junes, 
Where the nights and the mornings, from the dusk till the 
dawnings— 
Are set to the music of Weber’s wild tunes. 


RECITATION LESSON-HELPS. 


By ADA FRANCES THAYER. 


sl seed charming story is like a delicate water-color, and is subjective rather 

than objective, requiringa veiled emotion quietly expressed, musical, 
rhythmical voice-work, and is admirably adapted for graceful poses. It 
will be found very effective as a parlor recitation, 

(1) After the bow, during the preliminary chords, bring body to poise. 
As the waltz melody begins, enter into the spirit of gladness occasioned by 
the intoxicating music, the surroundings of a great hall artistically draped 
with bunting, flags and flowers. Ring out the words, the animated face 
and lightness of uplifted body being the very embodiment of contagious 
enjoyment. The first two lines are given with light force, high pitch; voice 
deepens on line3. Line 4 is sustained and spoken slowly, as if memory 
had made even the daybreak visible to you; to heighten the idea, extend 
right hand in gesture of indication. Commencing the stanza, a gesture 
may be employed to picture more clearly the rise and fall of the music. 
Point right foot well forward, rest weight upon it, both arms swayed upward 
to the right. Slowly change the weight to back foot, the arms, of course, 
swayed downward to left, forming a continuous movement. 

(2) Line 1 commences on low key, and gradually rises in pitch to end of 
line to suggest the distance. Light, delicate voice-work on ‘* waving and 
waving,” face slightly turned to the barmers overhead. The words ‘‘red, 
white and blue’”’ are given in a practical manner. Very smooth voice- 
work marks line 3. Sustain the vowel o and the consonants mg in ‘‘ blow- 
ing and blowing,’”’ making imitative words of them. Line 4 is simply 
spoken, ‘‘garden’’ receiving emphasis. The pose is an attentive one, 
weight resting on left foot, back; head turned over left shoulder, eyes 
slightly raised as if conscious of the light, perfumed breeze; the pose is 
held from ‘‘came blowing”’ to end of stanza. 

(3) Voice is sustained through line 3, the eyes indicating the flags, while 
the voice by its light, airy quality gives to them their waving motion. By 
a rhythmical gesture of the hand depict the arches extending down the 
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hall before you. Line 2 is given in a fuller, richer tone. A change in the 
emotion—the remembrance of the beauty of the scene fading before the 
greater pleasure of the waltz with so fair a partner—occasions a correspond- 
ing change in the voice. The descriptive tone of lines 1 and 2 abruptly 
changes to a softer tone of retrospection, suggesting the idea that this scene 
is one of the dearest memories of the man’s past life. The tone is sustained 
after line 3, forming a cadence through the last line. To give the rhythm 
of the dance, a swaying movement of body and arms may be used with 
success. The weight is slowly changed first, from right to left foot; second, 
from left to right foot, the body and outstretched arms moving in opposi- 
tion. This action-work must be in perfect harmony with the music, which 
has been softly played throughout the three stanzas. The beauty of the 
gesture depends upon its smoothness and gracefulness. 

(4) Conversational style is used for first two lines, a slight movement of 
hand indicating the daybreak. An absorbed, listening manner and some- 
what jerky style will illustrate fairly well the breathless attention with 
which you listen for the faint tones of the bygone melody. Music pianis- 
simo commences at line 3, and continues through stanza 5. After ‘‘ now,” 
pause long enough to hear a strain of the music; prolong the vowels until 
you have extracted the very essence of the words ‘‘appealing and plead- 
ing.’’? Line 4 offers opportunity for a charming pose. The body is up- 
lifted in its bearing and inclined backward, the weight resting on the right 
foot back; head turned to right shoulder, eyes looking down as if you 
again behold the dainty fan resting on your shoulder, The meaning of the 
last line of stanza 4 is not completed until end of stanza 5, therefore you 
have rising inflections until the end of that stanza is reached, 

(5) Tone issustained through line 1, voice-work low, distinct, somewhat 
breathless; force gradually increases and pitch rises during lines 1 and 2. 
‘©We danced and we danced” is spoken slowly and impressively, as if 
enjoying to the utmost the remembrance. Finish the sentence ‘‘till the 
dawn of the day,” in a practical manner, with a sharp falling inflection. 
To designate the extent of the hall, the weight is very slowly changed from 
the attitude employed in preceding stanza of right foot back, to left foot 
forward; the right arm, curved toward self.on a level with shoulder, slowly 
unfolds and steadily extends itself outward, directly in front of you. So 
time the movement that exactly at the moment the hand has reached its 

-limit you will be firmly balanced with weight on left foot forward. The 
rhythmical movement of stanza 3 is repeated, as line 4 tells of the perfec- 
tion of motion and time of that long-ago waltz. 

(6) Your will-power is seeking to escape from memory’s dreamy 
influence, and this variation in the mood demands a change ot base, anda 
light, trifling gesture of the hand to give the idea of throwing off the spell. 
Line 4 shows a return to the dreamy, musical voice-work; the misty 
remembrance is too delightful to be easily shaken off. 

(7) The wonder increases as you ask yourself what has caused this vis- 
ion of bygone days to spring so vividly before you. This is manifested by 
a puzzled facial expression. The conversational style appeals ditectly to 
your audience; a movement -of hand across forehead will suggest the 
question you are seeking tosolve. The words ‘“‘fragrant and fresh’’ are 
given ina pleased tone, while the last part of sentence, ‘‘ from out the dead 
years,” is spoken slowly. Line 3 increases in foree and animation, the 
words ‘‘I’d swear” being colored by determination. 

(8) A bit of humor gleams through the first three lines, as the common- 
place cause of this flood of recollectiondawns upon you. The humor 
broadens into a mellow laugh on line 3, after ‘‘what is itindeed?’”’ The 
hands and arms widen apart as you picture ‘‘this dusty old alley.’? The 
effectiveness of this stanza depends upon the amused facial expression, 
the natural, simple manner, and the realistic touch on “ grinding.” 

(9) This stanza is given in faster time, and accompanied with music. 

(10) Another change in the emotion causes a long pause, during which 
you move several steps backward and assume attitude of revery, hands 
clasped behind you, face slightly raised, eyes looking into space, while 
your face wears a-far-away expression, as the consciousness of present 
loneliness follows close upon past happiness. In almost a tone of bitter- 
ness is said, ‘My first love, and my last,’’ with long pause to thoroughly 
realize lost hopes, and a sigh to prove they are gone beyond recall. The 
eyes and manner again become animated on ‘‘but who would believe 
me?’’ You win the sympathy of your audience if you admit them to your 
confidence, and tell them earnestly how ridiculous it would be if, among 
these dusty, -practical, money-making surroundings, you, a middle-aged 
business man, should reveal this one bit of sentiment so safely hidden in 
your heart, like a Christmas rose blossoming amid the snow. Rising 
inflections predominate. 

(11) In the action-work of lines 1 and 2 it is not at all arbitrary whether 
the right or the left foot and hand is employed as an agent of expression; 
but with many people, the most natural method is by use of right foot and 
arm; therefore we will use them. On lines 1 and 2 rest the weight on right 
foot, pointed well forward, the right hand raised in a gesture of attention, 
forefinger prominent; retain this pose until you have revealed the secret 
of your unmarried life. The picture of this bright spot in your otherwise 
prosaic life, ‘dreaming of Junes,’’ etc., should be etched sharply by a 
musical voice tinged with regret Throughout the stanza the emotive 
element is very strong, the voice full and rich, occasionally adapting a 
minor key to express the underlying vein of sadness. A slight somewhat 
waving movement of right hand upon wrist, full arm somewhat extended, 
if perfectly co-ordinated with the thought, will color the last two lines by 
suggesting the idea that the vision is intensified by the union of music 
with memory. If liked, music may accompany the last two lines, 

These hints are given that they may serve as a magnifying-glass, that 
possibly with their help may be detected shades of meaning not at once 
apparent to the student, and are not given as an infallible guide for purely 
imitative work. With a clear-cut picture of the poem in your mind, 
expressed by a well-trained voice and body, backed by emotive power, 
you cannot help making a success of ‘‘That Waltz of von Weber’s.”’ 
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: Il. 
MRS. MCGLAGGERTY ON ROLLER SKATES. 


f 


By Mrs, LUCIA. H. CARPENTER. 


hee Muldoony! Mrs. Muldoony! Be ye’s at hum? 
the fince. Oi’ve sumthin’ to tell ye!” 

««Sure and it’s mesilf that’s hum this toime ov day in the mornin’. But 
the blissid saints presarve us! Was the burglars at your house last noight ! 
Och, but your nose is bigger thin me fist, and your eyes is blacker thin the 
bottom of me ould tin tay-kittle! Faith, and it’s a sorry day that any one 
would be baitin’ ye in that stoile.”’ ae 

«‘It was not the burglars at all, at all! 
did it.”’ 

«¢ And phat in the wurrild is thim? They look loike two little waggins on 
whales.” \ 

“Waggins on whales! Sure it \would take the brith out ov lightnin’ 
itsilf to be kapin’ up wid ’em !”’ 

‘/And phatin the wurrild be they?” 

‘Roller skates! And couldn’t I see the man in purgatory that iver 
invinted the hathenish things! And ivery one is goin’ woild over the dirty 
thraps.’’ [Zhrows them down, ] 

“Faith, it’s just dyin’ wid curiosity I am to hear all about it, Mrs. 
McGlaggerty.”’-» yA aru q. 

“Well, thin; Tisten, Mrs. Muldoony, and T’ll tell ye all about it. Me 
daughter was radin’ in the paper how there was to be a foine proize given 
to the bist skater, and I says to mesilf, ‘Begorrah, I could sloide on the ice 
aqual to the bist ov thim whin I was a gurril, sol could. And I'll jist sur- 
prise thim by carrying off the proize mesttf, so I’ll will.’ SoI toidied up 
mesilf and wint to the place where the man said I'd find thim what was 
skatin. Andsure enough! There was the foine gintlemin and the illegant 
ladies skatin’ around aqual to the dooks on the Lake of Killarney. And by 
me sowl, if some of thim wasn’t skatin’ on d6#@*foot/ ‘Och’, says I to 
mesilf, ‘but ye’ll have hard work to bate that, so ye will.’ Thin I asked the 
man how much thim skates was apiece, and he towld me foive dollars! 
Och, but I thought that was a hapeof money. Thin I thought of the proize, 
and he says, ‘Och, but yes’ll make an illegant figure on thim skates!’ 
Bad look to him! I took thim and I wint home and sot down on the floor 
and put thimon. And thin I gotup, But I sot down that quick that me 
two eyes strook foire, and I had a discussion of me spoine, sol did. And 
would ye belave it! One of thim little divils wanted to go one way, and the 
ither the ither, and me two feet fast to thim at the same toime, till I thought 
they’d niver walk in the same path again. And me head strook the bot- 
tom oy the chair that hard that it druv it clean through to me shoulder on 
the ither side, and such a toime as Ihad to get me head out ov there. 
Sure I thought the splints would tear me eyes out by the roots. 

‘‘ Thin Iremembered seein’ ’em skatin’ on one foot, and I thought maybe 
that was the way and it would be aisier thin on the two, and I’d try again. 
Sol got up. But Saint Patrick ! Me countenance strook the floor that hard 
that [thought the hivins had bursted and all the little stars was cooming 
down at once. And in a sicond me nose was bigger than me fist, and 
bladin’ a stream. One oy me eyes was swelled shut, and I could hardly see 
out ov the ither. And I had a pan ov bread roisin’ by the stove, and would 
ye belave it, both ov me feet stuck fast in the roisen! Och, Mrs. Muldoony, 
but I’ve no nade ov the proize.”’ 


Coom out furninst 


See, here’s the dirthy bastes thot 
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Il. 
THE FATHER’S HAND. 


[2 only an old wife now, sir, and I’ve time to sit on the strand 
A-watching the boats come in, sir, and the children at play on the sand. 

Seventy years, sir—all my days—I have lived beside the sea, 

And it has been meat and honey, and joy and sorrow to me. 


Father and husband and boys, sir, there was not a man of them all 

Could have Jain still in the house, sir, when the winds and the waters call. 
My father and husband sleep in the graves of our folk by the shore ; 

But both of the boys who left me, they never came back any more ! 


Oft I’ve been ready to sink, sir, but one thought would keep me afloat ; 
J learned it, sir, as a little lass at play in my father’s boat. 

(Do you know, sir, it’s often struck me the lesson of life is writ 

Plain out in the world around us, if we’d but give our minds to it?) 


My father hadn’t a lad, sir, so he paid the more heed to me; \ 

He would take me with him in summer far out on the open sea; 

And he’d let me handle the oar, sir. and pull with my might and main; 
But if ’d been left to myself, sir, Pd ne’er have seen home again, 


«Pull, little maid!” he would cheer me, but still kept his hand on the oar, 
Though sometimes I'd try to turn us to some pretty nook on the shore ; 
Still straight went the boat to the harbor, and as I grew stronger each day, 
J found that the only wisdom was in rowing my father’s way. 


And I think, sir, that God our Father keeps hold of the world just so ; 

We may strive and struggle our utmost, that we may stronger grow— 
Stronger and wiser and humbler—till at last we can understand 

The beauty and peace of His keeping the oar through all life in His hand. 


For the Father knows what we really want is labor and rest with Him ; 

So He bears us straight through joy and loss, over discontent and whim ; 
Though oft it’s not till we sit, like me, a-watching life’s sinking sun, 

We feel that our best is our latest prayer, and that is, ‘‘ Thy will be done!’’ 
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IV. 
THE; PULERE 


By BISHOP H. Bb. BASCOM. 


ie the same proportion that a minister lowers the standard of Christian 

morals he must, commensurate with whatever influence he may have, 
widen the empire and prolong the reign of sin. Principle should be his 
breastplate, and fidelity the girdle of his loins. He should be faithful to his 
trust, taking the poor of the earth for his clients, and heaven for his rever- 
sionary fee. He should maintain the ark of Godand the weal of His church, 
in-all their fluctuating fortunes, while there is a drop of blood propelled 
from the heart, or asingle breath from God to animate his toil, and to sustain 
him in the conflict. Assured of a well-weighted course of action, it only 
remains for him to pursue it with death-daring firmness—the sterness of in- 
exorable resolve. Even the most faithful ministers, those of rarest worth, 
may fall in the conflict ; but it will be from the walls of Zion or upon the 
hill of God, and they shall sink in death with the world for their shrine and 
mankind their mourners! 

And will ministers hesitate to do this, fearing they will only be distin- 
guished by the indifference and dislike of their kind? Will they dread, the 
threats of the mighty, the curses of the malevolent, the hisses of the fool? 
Surely not. For after all, what glory is comparable to that of the pulpit! 
Is it found in the torch of classic illumination or the bannered arch of 
chivalry? Is it to be seen in power extending its iron sceptre to everything 
beneath the circuit of the sun? Can it besseen in the spectacle of crouching 
millions bowing to kiss the imperial hand of a regal despot? —Is it to be met 
with in the history of the world’s Czesars, its Alexanders, its Marlboroughs, 
and its Tamerlanes, who roll their chariots to glory over the dying and the 
dead; who light the fires of conflagration and sweep creation desolate from 
the cottage to the throne? Oh, no! It is the immaculate simplicity of the 
Christian altar that charms! It is this that has made kings forego their 
crowns, the warrior his sword, the philosopher his lamp, and last, though 
not least, the miser his golden gains. 

Such is the glory of the pulpit. And long has it spoken more than the 
thoughts of man in the ears of every people. Can temporary and succes- 
sive nations estranged from God have beheld its rising power and exclusive 
bearing with virtuous dismay? It has humbled the power and pretentions 
of every other worship to the dust, even the most lofty and imposing sus- 
tained by the lore of Greece and the empire of Rome. The groves of Delphi 
were deserted and her oracles confounded; the Minerva of the Acropolis 
became an ivied desolation, the fane and the altar of Ephesian Diana, boast- 
ing the richest magnificence of Ionian splendor, faded from the vision of 
the world, while the proud temple even of the Capitoline Jove, in all its 
bewildering grandeur, bowed low ina contest with the unlettered fishermen 
of Galilee! 


V. 
JAPANESE SUNSHINE. 


; ARRANGED BY SARA'S. RICE. 

HE 24 girls are of different sizes, the tallest pair at front. They are 
dressed in Japanese costume, and enter from right and left with Jap- 
anese parasols open over the right shoulder, but inclined to left side of head. 
March to centre of platform, meet and advance to front, separate, march 
toward back of stage, meet and go to the front again. Both columns march 
to left of stage, make square turn and march to the right side of platform, 
the columns separate, and first two girls march through forming an arch 
with their parasols, the other girls in turn doing likewise, and march to left 
side of stage. The girl to the right marches to the right and the one to the 
left to the left, to the right side of platform, where they pass each other and 

march again to left side of platform. 

MOVEMENTS. 

(1) Close parasols, counting four. One, remove from shoulder; two, 
shut; three, open ; four, shut and place over right shoulder. 

(2) Angry—One, remove from shoulder; two and three, shake it at au- 
dience; four, open violently, and place over right shoulder. 

(3) Gossip—One, incline toward neighbor; two, form arch with neighbor’s 
parasol; three, gossip; four, original position. 

(4) Bashful—One, remove parasol from right shoulder; two, incline 
toward left side of face ; three, look shy ; four, original position, 

(5) Charge—One, remove parasol from shoulder ; two, hold it straight up; 
three, move parasol and body forward with a stamp of the foot; four, origi- 
nal position. 

(6) Zoss—One, remove from shoulder; two, hold parasol straight up ; 
three, the first, third, fifth girls of first row toss parasol, holding it straight 
up, as do the second, fourth and sixth girls of the second row, the others 
toss it holding it in front of them ; four, original position. 

(7) Compare—One, remove parasol from shoulder ; two, let it fall over 
the left arm, catch hold of handle with left hand; three, feel it with your 
hand and look smilingly at neighbor ; four, original position. 

(8) lirtation—One, remove parasol from right shoulder; two, twirl it 
round the left shoulder; three, while twirling it turn eyes to the right and 
smile ; four, original position. 

(9) Highly Suggestive—One, remove parasol from right shoulder; two, 
place parasol in front of body ; three, peep over top of parasol ; four, origi- 
nal position. 

(10) Sunshade—One, front row close parasols; two, front row kneel; three, 
second row incline forward and hold their parasols over the head of the girl 
in front of her; four, original position. 

Close parasols, place them over right shoulder, and turn with side face to 
the audience, Every other couple move forward one step. The girls will 


be in fours, and will make square turn toward back of platform, march 
toward centre, and then toward front. The first four girls make a row, the 
next eight make another, and twelve in thelast. Each row will form asemi- 
circle and make movement with feet while a chorus is being sung to the 
tune of ‘The Flowers that Bloom in the Spring.’’ 
Chorus. 
The parasols out in the spring, tra la, 
Bring promise of bright summer days, 
We merrily dance and sing, tra la, 
The parasols out in the spring, tra la, 
Bring promise of Sol's joyous rays. 
And that’s just the reason we say or we sing 
Hurrah for the parasols out in spring 


Tra la la la, trala la la, tra la la la, la 
“e “e ee ee “ce ee oo) 


The parasols out in the spring, tra la, 
Have oceans to do with this case, 

IT have to take under my wing, tra la, 

A very attractive young thing, tra la, 
With a Venus Milo of a face. 

And every one says she puts me in shade 

And is not that hard on a sprightly young maid, 

Tra la, Tra la, etc. 


Girls arrange themselves in twos, march to left of platform, make square 
turn, and as they turn fall in single file and march to back of platform and 
up tocentre. First girl go off to right of platform, second girl go oft to left 
of platform, third girl go off to right of platform, and so on, until the last 
girl is off. 


* Vi. 
HAYSEBDs 1S “RISTNG 


By A. T. WORDEN. 
{For Grange Day and Farmers’ Alliance Meetings. ] 
\ K 7 kin all of us remember how long about September 
The papers used ter tell about the caucus or the fair; 
And them fellers from the city used ter git almighty witty 
On the feller with the duster what had hayseed in his hair. 


They hed fun in legislaters with the man what raised pertaters 
If by any hook or crook or chance elected and sent there; 
And the reportorial friskers used ter comment on the whiskers 
And the carpet-sack of Billson what had hayseed in his hair. 


Yes, the farmer rid his pass out, and he used ter blow the gas out, 
And ‘he used ter drink hard cider when he went out on a tear ; 
And he used to pinch a dollar till the buzzard used to holler 
And the man cut up ree-e-diklous what had hayseed in his hair. 


But, my friend, ef you’ve been readin’, you observe a strange purceedin’— 
It’s the feller with chin-whiskers that is slowly gettin’ there, : 

And it won’t be too surprisin’ ef by slowly organizin’ cay 
Old parties may wake up tew find the hayseeds in ¢hezy hair, 


When the fashions change, you fellers will all carry green umbrellers 
And trousers wide across the seat tew make the dudelets stare ; 

In them times ef you pass muster you must wear a linen duster, 
And ef you want to throw on style put hayseed in your hair. 


Vil. 
TELLING AGES. 


A STREET-CAR. INCIDENT. 


Ne old lady entering a crowded car caught the strap, and, by chance, 
took her stand directly in front of a lady passenger, apparently as old 
as herself. The possessor of the seat was up in a moment. 

«Have my seat, madam,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘you are older than Iam.” 

«‘Older than you!”’ said the other, ‘I beg a thousand pardons for con- 
tradicting my elder, but, indeed, madam, you are mistaken, Keep your 
seat.” 

«« But Iam sure you are older than I.”’ 

«© And Lam equally sure that I am not. 
sume your place?”’ 

‘¢Not while an older woman stands.”’ 

The situation was growing interesting. Both old persons were pretty well 
warmed up by this time. First one sniffed, then the other, as old ladies 
sometimes will when sorely tried. The vacant seat was still before them. 
Finally an overture of peace came from the owner of the Seat. 

“I don’t want to be disagreeable, madam, and if I’m older than you I’ll 
sit down. Let's tell our ages, and the older yields,” 

The aggrieved woman did not relish this much, but the pressure of an 
audience forbade a retreat. 

‘‘Well, madam,” she replied, forcing the semblance of a smile, ‘TI shall 
be most happy. Will you announce your age? Then I shall take pleasure 
in telling mine.” 

‘¢T was born in March, 1817. And you?”’ 

‘¢What, March, 1817! So wasI. And what day did you arrive, pray? ”’ 

‘The 7th. And you?” There were bright red spots on the cheeks of 
both old ladies now. 

‘«T have nothing more to say,’’ was the reply. 
Iam much obliged for the seat.” 


Will you be good enough to re- 


‘*My birthday is the 6th, 
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Vill. 
WIMIN’S KLUBS. 


By Mrs, S. C. HAZLerr. 
KINDER sot me deown tu think, 
As I spelt the paper thru, 
A-wonderin’ what the wimin me’nt, 
As hed so much tu du. 
My work at hum takes all my time, 
An’ so must theirs, sez I. 
What with sewin’, an’ a-cookin’, 
An’ tendin’ the baby’s cry, 
I never hed no time tu read, 
*Cept chance cum inas neow; 
An’ I don’t kno’ ha’f the printun’ means— 
I don’t, I must allow. 
TI never hed no schulin’, and father wuz agin 
Sich like-:as books and papers, 
Sayin’ as how ’twas a sin 
Tu waste our time in readin’, 
When we shud a-workin’ be. 
An’ somehow I allus tho’t so tu; 
Yet things wud cum to me, 
I never quite cud understand, 
An’ troubled me at times, 
As I washed the dinner dishes 
And heerd the far-off chimes 
Of the bell, in the old brown schoolhouse, 
An’ it seemed to ring and say: 
“Don’t fergit yer childurn, 
Send them every day.”’ 
I ponder’d long upon it, 
And then I talked to John; 
He tho’t the idee a good one, 
An’ sowe sent ’em on. 
Neow they’re cumin’ right along 
So fast, the teecher tells, 
It makes me feel a-sort ashamed 
Tu think we’re sich ruff shells. 
Sence Dick an’ Jane tu school hev went, 
Neow John the paper takes; 
An’ so we’ve cum tu kno’ about 
The wimin’s klubs—an’ sakes! 
I’m wonderin’ if ’twud du me good 
Tu go an’ jine the crowd; 
Perhaps they’d be agin a one 
Whose larnin’ wa’n’t alleoud. 
T've allus hed enuff tu eat 
An’ weer, as seech it is, 
But I’ve got a hungry want inside 
That makes me ache tu quiz. 
I want to know the whys and wheres 
Of meny things I don’t ; 
Fer childurn’s sake, as well as John’s, 
An’ clar fer it ef I won’t! 
I kno’ at last, it’s all mistake 
Tu keep a wumin tied 
Tu tu much wurk; she must hev range 
Er drift out with the tide. 
So let us start a wimin’s klub, 
Vl giv my heart an’ han’, 
An’ keep the ball a rollin’ on 
Till the few is a mighty ban’. 


: IX. 
WAS IT LUCK? 


H*® was such a clumsy fellow ! 
All his life was one big blunder. 
It would be, they said, no wonder 
If he sometime solved the puzzle 
By examining the muzzle 
Of a gun that wasn’t loaded— 
So they cheerfully foreboded— 
He was such a clumsy fellow. 


He was such a reckless fellow ! 

And he blundered into loving; 

Loved a girl no end above him, 

Said they, wagged their wise heads sadly, 

Yet he kept on loving madly; 

Could not see, would not discover 

That ’twas hopeless; had to love her— 
He was such a reckless fellow. 


He was such a lucky fellow! 

Fool to set his heart upon her— 

Blundered on until he won her. 

Where a wise man would make failure, 

_ He wore Cupid’s gay regalia. 

Cautious losers called him lucky, 

Him, the winsome, frank, brave, plucky— 
Such a royal, right good fellow! 


. X. 
THEyBELE AND THE POET: 


i old Marbach by the Neckar, 
To a cottage dark and small, 

Came to earth one day a poet, 
Born to sing for camp and hall. 


And his greeting? Sweet his greeting 
That from neighb’ring belfry fell, 

As with birth-song joyous pealing 
Rang the church’s silv’ry bell. 


But as years came on and vanished, 
Silent grew the old church bell; 
Yet the lad whom it had welcomed 

Loved it, broken, just as well. 


Oftentimes he went to see it, 
Hidden there by grass and vine, 

And with love he fondly kissed it 
In sweet mem’ry of its chime. 


Manhood found its music ringing 
Mighty melodies in his heart. 

Ne’er was Fatherland foreseeing 
He would first of all impart. 


To the world the bell’s sweet story, 

And that other lands would know 
What the church bell told the poet 
_ By the Neckar long ago. 


Loud spoke the bells in Stuttgart, 
Brave waved the flags that day, 
When Schiller, fair in brazen mold, 

Bade ages homage pay. 


And could the old bell shout no song 
To match the trump of fame? 

Ah! yes it framed the statue’s head, 
Resplendent as his name. 


Xl. 
A WIFE. 


By HArRxkIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
ee those old days when both were young, 
And youth brimmed high a rose wreathed cup, 
Over the balustrade she hung, 
All flowers and flushes, all smiles and blushes, 
«Is that you, darling?” she cried; ‘‘come 
up!” 


A lifetime later, as he sat— 
The sparkle fallen from the cup— 
Remembering this, remembering that, 
In all life’s chances, those words, those glances, 
Ever had called, he thought, ‘come up!” 


Now from the vast and vague unknown, 
Beyond the last sky’s starry cup, 

Where she was waiting him alone, 

Fluting and falling, that sweet voice calling, 
Still he heard crying to him, ‘‘come up!” 


XI. 
SENCE IDY’S GONE. 


By WILL WHITE. 


See Idy’s gone somehow you see 

O The hours is longer’n they usto be, 

An’ days an’ skies are duller, an’ the night 
Drips out in oozin’ seconds drearily 

At every hollow clock tick, till the light 
Laps up the murky fancies wearily, 

And fevered dreams ’at come ’long after dawn 
Mix up the happiness I hoped to see 
Ith that great sorrow which is hauntin’ me, 

At Idy’s gone. 


Sence Idy’s gone I dist can’t stay 
In-doors; it seems like ev’ry way 
I look I find some doin’s ’at ’uz her’n: 
Her apern mebbe, or the last croshay 
She done before she went; at ev’ry turn 
[run acrost her mem’ry. So’s I say 
I keep out-doors dist kindo’s if I’s drawn, 
An’ hang around the crick here ev'ry day, 
But even it keeps singin’ in its play 
*At Idy’s gone. 


Go into the town er to the store 

It’s all the same, I hyur the roar 
The crick is makin’ as it reshes past 

The bend; I know it’s sayin’ somepin more 
’N folks believe an’ more’n most folks dast 

"Less they believe ’at spirits crosses o’er 
An’ talks ’ith us; the housework don’t git on— 

Keeps gittin’ tangleder’n *twas before, 

Dist like my head ’at’s tangled to the core 

Sence Idy’s gone. 


XII. 
Hes ty PEWRITER.- 


By Ho.uuts W. FIELD. 


ITH fingers deft anda graceful ease, 
She sits in the office and thumps the keys; 

Thus, clickity click; whatever the words 
She accompanies all with the self-same chords; 

Clickity click, clickity click; 

Clickity, clickity, clickity click. 
Her nimble digits flit to and fro, 
As she thumps an I and fingers an O, 
Till the office clock is catching the trick, 
And hastens on with a spiritless tick; 

Click, click, clickity click; 

Clickity, clickity, clickity click. 


She runs the gamut from A to Z, 

From ‘My dear sir,” to ‘‘ yours, tralee;”’ 

The same old strain, an octave higher, 

Or a few false notes would muddle the quire; 
Clickity click, clickity click, 
Clickity, clickity, clickity click. 

I watch the fingers as they deftly fly, 

Then over the writer I catch her eye; 

Two dimples at play with a lurking smile, 

And my heart’s in my throat; but all the while 
Clickity click, clickity click, 
Clickity, clickity, clickity click. 

There's a world of words in a pair of eyes, 

Anda diamond smile’s indeed a prize, 

But cling! a stoppage, and raising her head, 

‘<]’ve spelt ‘surprise’ with an I,” she said. 
Clickity click! click! click! 
Clickity !. clickity ! clickity! click! 


XIV. 
“WHEN THE-CAT’S AWAY THE 
MICE WILL PLAY.” 
Tableau. 


By Mrs. Mary L. GADDESS. 


OUNG girlin morning dress, seated in a chair; 
sewing on the floor, where it has been 
dropped. A youth in blouseand flannel trousers, 
or bicycle suit kneels at her feet. She has her 
finger on lips and laughingly motions the youth 
with her hand to keep quiet, as some one is in 
back room. Old lady in house dress, broom in 
hand, enters, stands as if-appalled, then advances 
with broom up. The youth sees her and jumps 
up; girl looks astonished, while old lady catches 
each by the ear and glares at them. The girl 
drops acourtesy and demurely says, «*When the 
cat’s away the mice will play.” Lad nods head 
as if he agrees, while curtain falls. 


XV. 
THE PREACHER TOOK HIS PAY 
DOWN. 


HE knot was tied; the pair were wed, 
And then the smiling bridegroom said 
Unto the preacher, ‘Shall I pay 
To you the usual fee to-day, 
Or would you have me wait a year 
And give you then a hundred clear, 
Tf I should find the marriage state 
As happy as I estimate?!” 
The preacher lost no time in thought, 
To his reply no study brought, 
There were no wrinkles on his brow; 
Said he, ‘‘I’ll take $3.00 now.”’ 
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NEW YORK, AUGUST, 1891. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


We are preparing a Bulletin of Testimo- 
mals, for the purpose of showing the eshimahon 
that WERNER’s VoicE MaGazinE ws held in. 
We should, therefore, be pleased to have our 
subscribers express their opinions of this maga- 
zine, and tell us wf they have found it helpful. 
In writing, also tell us what your specialty ts, 
and what suljects you would lke to have dis- 
cussed. 


SPEECH FOR THE DEAF. 


ERHAPS there has been no meeting or con- 
vention this summer to surpass in brains 
and in the importance of its deliberations the 
meeting of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, at Lake 
George, N. Y., July, 1-10. It is notso long ago 
that deaf-mutes were not accorded the full rights 
of citizenship and were looked upon as hopeless 
unfortunates to be considered as paupers and to 
be shut out from ordinary business and society. 
Up to within a very short time congenitally deaf 
persons were given only a sign or a manual 
language that at best enabled them simply to 
communicate, to a partial extent only, with those 
who had been educated in the sign or manual 
language, but they were unable to mingle with 
ordinary hearing persons. The history of teach- 
ing oral language to the deaf, brief though it be, 
is full of interest, and shows that a new era has 
dawned in the education of the deaf. At the 
head of this work is Prof. A. Graham Bell, who is 
laboring most faithfully and effectually. 
About 175 persons, from all parts of the coun- 
try, directly interested in giving speech to the 


deaf assembled at Lake George and carried out a 
program of great value,—one that will better 
qualify them for their work and will thus result» 
in much good to the pupils under their charge. 
Lectures were given, essays were read, and the 
practical workings of the oral method were illus- 
trated. The entire proceedings will soon be 
issued in book form and will prove a valuable 
addition to the literature on the subject. It will 
be a book that every one interested in the educa- 
tion of the deaf should have; and it would be 
well if all educators should read it. It is desira- 
ble that teachers of the hearing should become 
familiar with the needs and methods of teaching 
the deat, for at their bottom lie principles that 
form or should form the basis of all teaching, 
both of the hearing and of the deaf. 

One of the distinguishing features of this gath- 
ering was the expressiveness of the faces of the 
members, which would lighten up and often 
would express their thoughts even without the 
help of oral language. We have never seen be- 
fore such expressionful faces. The cause of this 
peculiarity is no doubt to be found in their deal- 
ing with the deaf, who have only the senses of 
sight and of touch through which they may com- 
municate and be communicated with. It is a 
very interesting psychological subject. 

In connection with this work, Prof. A. Graham 
Bell addressed to us the following letter: 


‘“‘Great efforts are now being made in the 
United States to teach deaf children to speak. 
Last year we had 3,682 under instruction in 
articulation, but there were more than 5,000 who 
received no instruction in articulation or in the 
use of their vocal organs. All teachers are now 
agreed upon the advisability of giving every deaf 
child a chance to learn to speak, but there is a 
great difficulty in obtaining teachers who possess 
a competent knowledge of the mechanism of 
speech. Our Association has been organized 
largely for the purpose of remedying this defect 
and supplying teachers of the deaf with lectures 
upon the mechanism of speech, the anatomy of the 
vocal organs, etc., and with practical demonstra- 
tions of the methods of teaching speech to the deaf. 

‘Now, I have just been looking over ‘ Wer- 
ner’s Directory of Elocutionists,’ and it appears 
to me that the elocutionists and readers should 
know of our work and of the great demand that 
exists for trained teachers of articulation in our 
schools for the deaf. Surely, elocutionists are 
teachers of articulation, but they do not dream 
that they can obtain employment in our institu- 
tions for the deaf and ‘dumb.’ Conversely, 
while the deaf-and dumb institutions desire to 
obtain teachers of articulation, they never dream 
of applying to elocutionists to supply the demand, 

“Our Association expresses the existence ofa 
vacuum; your list of elocutionists represents a 
plenum of articulation teachers. Cannot we 
bring the plenum and vacuum together? I would 
urge you to come to our summer meeting and 
investigate our needs for yourself, and then per- 
haps through the agency of the VorcE MaGa- 
ZINE you might help us to get articulation 
teachers. 

““T need hardly say that we would welcome to 
our Association any eclocutionists you could inter- 
est in the matter, who might care to come to our 
summerschool and see what is goingon. Espec- 
ially would we like to interest the principals or 
superintendents of schools of elocution and 
oratory.”’ 


For further information, address the secretary 
of the Association, Mr, Z. F. Westervelt, 945 N. 
St, Paul St., Rochester, N, Y: 


THE UTICA CONVENTION. 


3 Bigs third annual meeting of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association was held 
at Utica, June 30 and July 1 and 2, 1891. About 
800 persons were in attendanee, and the program 
was carried out, with a few exceptions, as had 
been announced, 


Fault might be found about a number of things, 
but the good accomplished so far outbalances the 
imperfections either of officers or of program, that 
these faults may be passed over lightly and the 
Association praised and encouraged for the noble 
work it is doing. 

It is to be hoped, however, that future meetings 
will devote more time to the discussing of the 
vital questions that are raised. Performance 
must be necessarily the chief feature of these 
gatherings so long as the bulk of the audience is 
made up of local young musicians, amateurs, and 
general society people. While this state of affairs 
cannot well be changed, yet the Associationshould 
not forget that one of its main endeavors ought 
to be the promoting of the interests.of the music 
profession of the entire State. This, we take it, is 
its principal mission. 

The Association is officered by men of culture, 
experience, energy, and liberal views; and we 
make the prophecy that the 1892 meeting of the 
Association will excel in nearly every respect the 
meeting of 1891. We bespeak for the officers the 
cordial and substantial support of all those who 
have the good of the music profession at heart. 
Each one of us should be willing to make some 
personal sacrifice for the good of the cause. How- 
ever much we may regret the negligence, incom- 
petency, and selfishness that some may imagine 
have been manifested, let us rather cover up these 
dark spots and go forward with the determination 
to make the New York Association the greatest 
musical organization in this country. 


OFFICERS 1891-2. 


President—Dr. S. N. PENFIELD, New York. 

Secre‘ary-Treasurer—J, F. VON DER HeipFr, New York. 

Program Committee— CHARLES A, WHITE, Albany ; J. HyATr 
Brewer, Brooklyn; F. W. Riessere, Buffalo. 

Auditing Committee—Davip M, Ketsry, Saratoga; R. H. 
Wovupman, Brooklyn; F. W. WopDELL, Rochester. 

Committee on Revision of Constitution and By-Laws—DavipD 
M. Ketsey, Saratoga; F. W. WopELI,, Rochester ; A. L. 
Barnes, Utica. 


The next place of meeting is Syracuse, and the time the 
last of June or the first of July, 1892. A definite date has 
not yet been fixed upon, as it is desired that this meeting 
shall not conflict with the Minneapolis meeting of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association. . 


SINGER AND ACCOMPANIST. 


CCOMPANY is ‘‘to keep company,”’ to “go 
with or attend,’’ not to ‘‘ part company,”’ or 
turn the back upon the person accompanied. 

The accompanist of a singer is supposed to ‘‘go 
with or attend”’ the singer as a helper or assistant, 
asecondary performer. The accompaniment is 
supposed to support and supplement the singing. 
The song is the primary consideration. It could 
be rendered without accompaniment, though an 
accompaniment without a song is very much like 
a. frame without a picture, or a clapper without a 
bell. 

The singer should dominate the accompanist. 
How can he do this unless by the eye, and how 
can he do it by the eye unless it is possible for 
him to meet the eye of the accompanist? The 
accompanist should follow the singer. How can 
he do this unless by the eye, and how can he do 
it by the eye unless it is possible for him to see as 
well as hear the singer? 


aber 3 ae undoes many a musician. Sur- 

prise is often felt that musicians who have 
gone through long and excellent training, and 
who labor assiduously in the practice of their 
calling, should still fail to win their way either to 
the hearts of the public and of their professional 
brethren or to fameand more substantial rewards. 
The cause of their failure is insincerity. Having 
all else and lacking sincerity, a link in the chain 
is missing, and they do not attain unto that suc- 
cess that otherwise would be theirs. 
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Competent teachers of articulation in search of 
employment are asked to read the article in this 
issue entitled ‘Speech for the Deaf.’”’? According 
to Prof. A. Graham Bell, there is a demand for 
teachers of articulation. We believe the salary 
averages from $500 to $600, with board. 


PARISIAN DRAMATIC SCHOOLS. 


By NETTIE HOOPER. 


1 is rather absurd to speak of Parisian schools 
of acting, for, as a matter of fact, Paris is one 
vast dramatic college in itself. 

Every one has studied elocution, every one has 
acted more or less, and from fashionable girls sent 
by their parents to acting classes to learn grace of 
deportment, ease of carriage and distinctness of 
speech, to grocers’ apprentices, who burn to dis- 
play their tragic talents before a mixed audience 
and who accordingly disburse the modest sum of 
twenty cents and enrapture a laughter loving 
public at the declamation lesson given by Talbot 
of the Comédie-Francaise —every one from the 
highest to the lowest in France, is acquainted with 
the principles of elocution. This itis that makes the 
French public the most appreciative in the world. 
They know how things should be done, and the 
play is to them not only an amusement but a 
study. 

Of course, the first and greatest of dramatic 
schools is the Conservatoire. The shabby little 
stage has been trodden by every great actor in 
France, with few exceptions. Here Rachel fought 
her way, handicapped by poverty, a plain face 
and a grumpy professor, who told her she was a 
stick, but sustained by the vivid flame of her 
transcendent genius, the flame that was destined 
to consume its frail possessor and lay her in an 
untimely grave. Whom’'the gods love die young, 
and I think the sagacious individual who enunci- 
ated that sentiment must have applied it to great 
actresses. It is better to die like Rachel, leaving 
an image of eternal youth and splendid genius to 
survive her mortal frame, than to sit like Mrs. 
Siddons, after the close of her stage career, and 
wait fretfully for the release from a joyless exis- 
tence. 

The Conservatoire, they say, is not what it was. 
It has more than once been discussed in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies as to whether its utility is equiv- 
alent to its expense. Whether its waning prestige 
is due to a lack of talent in the pupils or a lack of 
zeal in the professors, is a matter of doubt. Cer- 
tainly, when Regnier was teacher there the 
average of talent in his class was much higher 
than we see to-day. But, then, Regnier was a 
great actor; and, what was more, a marvelous 
professor. His methods were undoubtedly open 
to criticism, Isuppose. He would give a pupila 
part to study, the pupil would prepare it, and then 
Regnier would teach it to him almost line by line; 
the pupil would feebly object that he did not ‘‘feel 
the part,’’ and that he would render it in a differ- 
ent manner if he played it. 

“You are not here to teach, but to learn,” 
would retort Regnier. ‘‘Conquer your nature, 
and doasIsay. Independence of thought is very 
good for an actor, but is intolerable in a novice. 
Go home and study.” 

The consequence of this stern repression from 
the master and slavish submission on the part of 
the pupil, was obvious. The talented ones learned 
suppleness and were rendered remarkable by their 
training after they had shaken off the shadow of 
their teacher; the mediocre pupils became hope- 
lessly wooden and almost instantly vanished from 
the scene. 

If a pupil was given to redundant gesture, Reg- 
nier would tie his hands behind his back and force 
him to rehearse impassioned tirades until the 
mechanical impulsion to gesture was conquered, 
then he would leave the pupil free, but order him 
still to suppress all gesture; then, finally, he would 
indicate the few gestures he required. He would 
say: 

cf I have seen Rachel stand absolutely without 
gesture, clutching her tunic over her breast and 
swaying the public to frenzy by the might of the 
passion that impelled her to utter the curse in 


f 


‘Les Horaces,’ a passion that seemed fairly to 
convulse the slender white form. 

“Redundancy of gesture is the resource of the 
impotent. Be graceful but do not wriggle. be 
forcible but do not wave your arms. Samson 
would often say that one of Rachel’s greatest 
charms was her ability tostand silent and motion- 
less and yet to concentrate all eyes upon herself 
by the wonderful play of her expressive features. 
We cannot all learn to be great, but at least we 
can all learn to stand still !”’ 

It is not a factthatis generally known, I believe, 
that by application to his embassy any foreigner 
can obtain permission to attend the classes of the 
Conservatoire as a spectator. This privilege is 
highly esteemed by French people, but whether 
the average stranger profits by seeing scenes from 
the French classics stumbled through by novices 
in a language he himself understands imperfectly, 
is very doubtful. The average stranger, however, 
usually tries the experiment, and, as a rule, does 
not persevere in it. 

In spite of certain traditions existentin England 
and America, no Anglo-Saxon has been received 
into the Conservatoire to follow the elocution 
classes as a pupil. When we recollect that even 
native-born French people are turned from the 
doors of the great dramatic school until they can 
rid themselves of provincial intonations, it is not 
surprising that the faintest foreign accent should 
be an insuperable bar to those of other nations, 

Russians are the only foreigners who ever suc- 
ceed in entering, as their marvelous linguistic 
powers enable them to speak with perfect purity 
and fluency. Of course, I do not mean to include 
the classes forsingingin thisremark. Quantities 
of Americans have passed through this ordeal 
triumphantly, and several prima donnas have 
taken prizes. 

We go with a jump from the Conservatoire to 
the other dramatic college, a very modest institu- 
tion which. constitutes the joy of embryc trage- 
dians of the lower classes. Its director, a very 
charming man and a very tolerable actor, is M. 
Talbot, of the Théatre-Frangais, who for ten years 
played character parts and was a socte¢aire at that 
theatre. Now, by the rules of the great playhouse, 
every societaire has a term of ten years’ service, 
at the expiration of which time his application for 
ten years’ extension is considered by the com- 
mittee, but unhappily for Talbot his application 
was rejected and he left the theatre in conse- 
quence. Being poor and finding noengagements 
available, he opened an elocution class on the 
following basis : he engaged a hall on the Boule- 
vards and every Sunday gives a lecture or a 
reading. The admission fee is twenty cents for 
the back rows, forty for the front. At the end of 
the reading any one in the audience who desires 
to have his or her talents tested, comes forward 
and either gives a recitation or acts a scene, to 
the intense joy and edification of the spectators. 

NV, Y. Dramatic Mirror. 

ie is necessary that all public speakers should 
understand the similarity between a pianoforte 
and the vocal apparatus. In playing upon the piano 
we do not pick at the strings in the back of the in- 
strument in order to make the music. We strike 
the keyboard at the front and set the strings in 
vibration. So, in speaking, the impetus should 
come from the abdominal muscles, while the 
vocal cords produce the vibrations which make 
the sound. A fatal mistake consists in the as- 
sumption that all vocal impulse is. given by the 
throat; yet many use—and abuse—their. throats 
in this way, until at last the poor organ gives out 
entirely. ‘‘Talk from the waist” is sound doc- 
trine in moresenses than one.— Caroline B. Le Row. 


**How did I come to pose all over?” said a model. ‘It 
was in Paris. I had to raise some money. I know a girl 
that was a model, and went with her to an artist. When he 
first asked me to pose I objected.. I wanted to run away, 
but I repented. Eventually he got me to show a little of 
my neck—not half as much as a society girl shows in even- 
ing dress. He admired it so much that I began to stop 
feeling mortified. Then I posed a little more; let him 
take my arms, and then—well, if ever you become a model 
begin with the neck to pose. If a girl will pose for her 
neck and shoulders, you can easily make her pose for her 
bust; and if you can coax her into posing her bust, you can 
get her to pose as Venus taking asun bath. Nothing makes 
a model so nervous as posing her upper figure, and no one 
knows the reason. The rest is nothing.” Here is a lesson 
for society women. 
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Delsarte Work in Schools. 


HAVE found the Delsarte movements an infallible cure 
for awkwardness, languor, and ‘‘jerkiness of gesture.” 
One case in particular was that of the young lady who took 
the first prize in the recent contest at our school. In two 
months’ time by practice she entirely overcame a nervous 
shrug of theshoulders, contortions of the hands, and general 
awkwardness, and on her appearance in public seemed the 
embodiment of grace and beauty. Surely Delsartism did 
not give her a pretty face, for it was hers by nature; but it 
helped her to maintain harmony between face aud soul, and 

so gave her beauty an added charm. 

Eva CoscaRDEN. 


‘6 Vocal Work Abroad.” 


Tt will soon be 12 years since I took my first pesition as a 
vocal teacher in a Pennsylvania school. I have devoted 
those years to thorough research and study, and have read 
every book in America on the subject, Amy Fay’s among the 
rest. I liked her style very well, but for real practical in- 
formation I think the book fails, in part, at least. Yet if I 
could write as successfully as she, I would be satistied. It 
is her pleasant way of saying things that pleases. L will try, 
in my articles to your magazine, to tell just what J wanted 
to know when I was teaching and struggling for money to 
come abrvuad. Such letters will prove an attraction for the 
information. ELBE, 


Mme. Cappianti’s Method. 


I have accomplished magnificent results with Mme. Cap 
piani’s method of voice-training, both here and in California. 
Lt now have a pupil of 16 years, who has received instruction 
of me only, with voice so mellow, rich and warm, 60 pure 
and perfectly true, that one listens to her in astonishment. 
And yet, when she came to me her voice was strained, hard, 
and full of ugly ‘‘ breaks.’’ The volume of voice and easy 
flow of tone acquired by those who have studied Mme. Cap- 
piani’s method are, I think, its highest recommendation. 

JULIA Oxtvia Lona. 


MUSICAL LITERATURE « JOURNALISM. 


Rrporr OF THIS SPECIALIST COMMITTEE AT THE Utica Meet- 
ING OF THE New York State Music TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, JULY 1, 1891. 


HE committee do not feel authorized to make a critique 
on the various musical publications that have been is- 
sued during the current year, neither do they feel it their 
duty to give a list of such books or of songs. The com- 
mittee, however, think it within the line of the Association’s 
mission to provide that such a critique and such a list should 
be made each year; but that the committee appointed for 
such work should have special instructions and have their 
line of work definitely laid out. ; 

In the judgment of the committee several good books have 
been published during the last year, and the committee note 
with pleasure that there is greater activity in musical litera- 
ture, and that such literature is increasing in bulk and im- 
proving in quality ; and that also music teachers and artists 
in various departments of musical performance are doing 
much more reading and in various other ways are increasing 
their capabilities and becoming betier teachers. 

Inasmuch as all the members of the committee are 
musical journalists, they feel all the more free to express 
their regret that there is not a first-class music paper in the 
country—that is to say, not one paper that satisfactorily 
meets all the wants of the music profession and thut entirely 
covers the musical field. Several periodicals are good in 
certain specialties, and are doing excellent work in these 
specialties; but no one periodical covers the whole ground. 
Perhaps such a journal is not practicable but it certainly is 
to be desired. Nearly all of the musical periodicals depend 
largely upon the trade for their support, and must be more 
or less influenced by trade interests, the advancing of which 
is sometimes done at the expense of the teacher and of the 
profession. The ideal music paper will not appear and last 
until the music profession itself gives it a cordial and sub- 
stantial support. .When musicians themselves show in a 
practical manner that they want an organ that will be purely 
educational and unreservedly deveted to th: ir interests, a 
competent and enterprising publisher will not be long in 
appearing. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Epa@ar 8S. WERNER, Chairman. 
CHARLES W. LANDON. 


STAGE-FANS. 


yay I tell you how I kept myself supplied with charming 

stage-fans, last season, and how very little they costme ? 
In the first place, I purchased an ordinary, good-sized palm- 
leaf fan, for forty cents. Then I learned how to make paper 
hydrangeas. They are very simple to do, and they look so 
fresh and soft when they are bunched together, n uch pret- 
tier than the ordinary artificial flowers. My hydrangeas I 
made of the pale blue tissue paper (very cheap) that comes 
for the purpose. I made enough to cover both sides of the 
fan, fastening them by sticking the wire stems through. I 
was very careful to have the top rows stand up well. Then 
I tied an immense knot of ribbon to the handle. Everybody 
went into raptures over that fan, which was, indeed, ex- 
quisite. Kept carefully the flowers will look fresh for three 
weeks. I frequently varied the color of my hydrangeas; 
sometimes I made them of deep, rich, red tissue paper; and 
sometimes (and prettiest of all) of rose pink. They are 
really the most effective stage-fans.—A. L. in Dramatic 
Mirror. 
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HOW TO PRONOUNCE. i‘ 


ALFRED AYRES. 


XI. 
E FFORT—ef-furt, or ¢/-forte. 
I greatly prefer the first pro- 
nunciation. 
Ef-/ront-er-y. 
done. 
Ef-fu-sive — not zive. 
#-go-tism, or eg-o-tism, The s 
like z. 


3Y 


The o as in 


£-go-tist, or eg-o-tist. 
Egregious—e-gre-jus. 


Kither—e-ther, onu-thers “lhe 
best and most general usage is 
decidedly in favor of e-ther. 

Eleemosynary— el-e-moz-e-na- 
ry. Some of the orthoépists 
sound the s sharp. The oa is 
short, as in moss. 

K-/e-gi-ac, or el-e-gt-ac. 

Elegiacal—el e-77-a-cal. 

ELe-phan-tine. The z as in éx. 

Eléve—ay-lave. 

Eleven—e-#v’'n. 

Elgin—e/-gin, not jin. 

£1-i-gi-ble. The g like. 

Elite-—ay-leet. 

E-Us-a-beth-an. This is the 
dictionary pronunciation of this 
word; ease of utterance, how- 
ever, generally—and very prop- 
erly, I think —puts the accent on 
the penult—E.liz-a-deth-an. 

EWlen—Z/Zen, not ed/’n, 
el/-un. 

Elm —not e/-um. 

El. 0-cw-tion—not el-e. 

Eloge —ay-lozh. Thea asinson. 

Elongate—e-/ong- gate. 

+ /-o-quence—not kwunce. 

E-Zu-ci-date—not loo, 

E-Zu-sive—not e-oo-zive. 

Elysian—e-/izh-yan, or e-lizh- 
e-an, 

Elysium—e-/izh-yum, or e-dizh- 
e-uln. 

Emaciate—e-may-she-ate. 

Embalm—em-éahm 

Embrasure — em - éray - zhur. 
The w very short. 

Em-en-da-tion—not e-men. 

Emerge. The second ¢ is the 
e of mercy, merchant, adverse. 

£-mir. 

Emollient—e-o/-yent. 
short. 

Em-fir-ic, or e-pir-ic. 

Zim press —not pris. 

Em-py-e-ma. 

Em-py-ve-an. 

En-ce-pha/-ic. 

En-chi-7?d-ion—the ch like k, 

En-chant —the a broad. 

Enema—e-ze-mah, or 
mah. 

En-cy-clo-fe-dist. 

E-ner-vate. 

E-ner-va-ted. 

Enfranchise—en-/ran-chiz, not 
chize. 

Engine—ev-jin, not jine. 

English—/zg-glish. 

Enhance—The @ is the a of 
dance, not of dun, can, &c. 

Enigma—e-zig-mah. 

En-ig-mat-ic, or e-nig-maé-ic, 

Ennui—ong-we. 

Ensemble —ong-song-bl. 

Ensure—en-shoor. 

Enthusiasm— en - ¢#w-zi-azm, 
not thoo. 

Enunciate—e-zz2-she-ate. 

En-vel op (verb). 

Zen ve-lope (noun). The olong. 

Environs—en-v7-ronz. 

Epaulet—ef-aw-let, not ep-aw- 
let. 

Ephesian—e-fe-zhan, not ef-ee- 
zhe-an. 

Ep-i-cu-ve-an. 


nor 


The ov 


en-€- 
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E pilogue—ef-i-log. The 0 
short. 


Epistle—e-fis’Z, Theis silent. 

Epitaph—ep-i-taf—short a. 

Epizootic—ep -i-zo - o¢-ic, not 
ZOO, 

£p-och, not e-poch. d 

Equable—ek-wa-bl, or e-kwa- 
bl. 

Equation—e -guay-shun, not 
zhun 

K-qua-éo-ri-al. 

Equerry —ek-we-ry. 

Equinox—e-qui-nox. 

Equipage —ek-we-pa]. 

Equitable—ek-we-ta bl. 

Equivoke—es we-voke. 

Lr-a-to, 

Ere—air; ere long. 

Lir-e-bus. 

Zr-rand-—not ay-rund, nor er- 
rant, 

Erudite—er-yu-dite. Long 
somewhat shortened in conse- 
quence of its not being under the 
accent. 

Erudition—er-yu a@sh-un. 

Krysipelas—er-e-sp-i-las, 
ir. 

Es-ca-pade —The first aobscure, 
the second long. 

Es-0-¢e7-1¢. 

Espionage—es-pe-o-nazh. The 
a broad. 

Eth-og-ra-phy. . 

Etiquette —e¢-e-ket. 

Etui—ay-twe. The wand the 
i have really distinct sounds. 

Eu-ro-fe-an. 

Euripedes—yu-rif-i-deez. 

Euphemism—yz-fem-izm. 

Euphemistic —yu-fe-szs-tic. 

Eurydice—yu-7id-i-cee. 

Eustachian—yuse-éay-ke-an. 

Ku-fer-pe. 

Etagere—ay-tah-zhare. 
cent, 

Evangelical—ey-ane/-i-kal, or 
é-van. 

E-va-sive —not zive. 

Evening—e-vn-ing, 
ning. 

/v-er-y—not ev-ry. 

£v-i-dent—not dunt. 

Evil—e-vl. 

Ewe—yu. 

Exact—egz-act, exactly —egz- 
act-ly. 

Exaggerate—egz-q er-ate. 

Exalt—egz a/t; exaltation—egz- 
al-¢a-tion. 

Examine—egz-am-in. 

Exasperate—egz-as-per-ate. 

Excise —eax-cise (noun and ad- 
jective). The dictionaries gen- 
erally accent the secondsyllable, 
but this accentuation will never 
be accepted. 

Ex-clu-sive—not zive. 

I’xcruciate —eks-£700-she-ate. 

Ex-cre-tive, or ex-cre-tive (ad- 
jective). 

Ex cur-sion—not zhun, 

Executive —egz-ek-u-tive. 

Executor—egz-ek-u-tor. 

Exegesis —ex-e7e sis. 

Exemplar —egz-em-plar, 

Exemplary. The dictionaries 
put the accenton the first syllable 
—egz-em-pla-ry ; but well-nigh 
universal usage puts it on the 
second, 

Exempt—egz-emt. 

The letter / is silent or very in- 
distinct when it occurs between 
mand éin the same syllable, as 
in tempt, exempt, &c. 

Exert—egz-ert. The e of the 
second syllable is like the e of 
mercy. 

Exhale—eks-a/e, or egz-hale, 

Exhaust—egz-aust, 

Exhibit—egz-2d-it, or eks-/z0-it. 


not 


No ac- 


not eve- 


Exhibition—egz-hi-ézsh-un. 
Exhilarate—egz-z/-a-rate. 
Exhort —egz-ort. 
Exhorter—egz-or-ter. 
Exhume—eks-hume. 
/ix-i-gen-cy. The g like 7. 
Exile—eks-ile. 

Exist—egz-zst. 

Exogenous—egz-o7-e-nus. 

Exonerate — egz-on-er-ate. 

Exorable—ess-o-ra-bl. 

Exorbitant—egz-or-bi-tant. 

Exordium—egz-or-di-um. 

Exotic—egz-o¢-ic. 

Expatriate—eks-fay-tri-ate. 

Expatriation—eks -pay-tri-a- 
tion. 

Expert (adjective)—eks-pert. 

Expert (noun) —eés-pert. 

£x-ple-tive. 

£x-pli-ca-ble, not ex-pléc-. 

/ix-plic-a-tive. 

Ex-plo-sive, not ziv. 

Exposé—eks-po-zay. The syl- 
lables are alike in quantity. Not 
eks-p’-say. 

Expurgate eks pur-gate. 

Exquisite — eks qui-zit (adjec- 
tive and noun). 

Extant. The syllables of this 
word are about equalin quantity, 
the @ being short, as in caz. 

Extempore —eks ¢em-po-ree. 

Extinguish—eks-ting-gwish. 

Ex-¢z7- pate. 

Extra —eks-trah, 

Exuberant—egz-yuw-ber-ant. 

Extraordinary —eks-¢vor-di-na- 
ry- 
Exude—egz-yude. 
Exudation—eks-yu da-tion. 
Exult —egz-2dé, 
Exultation—eks-ul-éa-tion. 
Eyre-—air. 

Kyry—ay-re, or e-re. 
Eytinge—ef-ting. 
Facade—fah-sahd. 
Facial—fay-shal. 

Facile —/as-il. 

Facility —fa-s¢/-i-ty. 

Fac simile—fak-s?7z-i-le. 
Fahrenheit—/ah-ren-hite. 
Failure—/a/e-yer, not yure. 
Fait accompli — fay-tak-aum- 
plee. 

Falchion—/aw/-chun, or shun. 

Falcon—/aw-kn. 

Falconry—/aw-kn-ry. 

Familiarity—fa-mil-yar-i-ty. 

Fa-nat-ic, not fan-a-tic. 

Faro—fare-o, not /ah-ro. 

Fascia—fash-e-a, 

Faubourg—fo-boor; Anglicized 
fo-boorg. 

Faucet—/aw-set. 

Fault—fawlt, not folt. 

Faure—fore (proper name), 

Favorite. The last syllable is 
pronounced 2¢, not zée. 

Feature—/eet-yer, not feet-yure, 
which, to my thinking, is very 
stilted. 

Febrifuge—/eo-ri-fuje. 

fe-brile, or feb-rile. 

February — /eb-roo-a-ry, 
feb-u-a-ry. 

Fecial—/e-shal. 

Fec-und, not fe-cund. 

Fec-undate; fec-un-da-tion. 

Fe-line. The z long as in pine, 

Fem-o-ral. 

Feoft—fef. 

Ferrule, a metal ring—fer-ril, 
or fer-rool. 

Fertile—/er-til, not tile. 

Ferule—fr-ril, or fev-rool. 

Fetich—/e-tish. 

Feticism—/e?-i-cizm. 

Fet-id, not fe-tid. 

Figure—/ig-yer, not yure. 

Filet de boeuf—fe-lay dugh bef. 

Filial—f/-yal, not #/-i-al. 

[Zo be continued. | 
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Oe Story Oeffer. 


“ MISERERE.” * 


By MABEL WAGNALLS, 


[Copyrighted by Funk & Wagnalls, 1891.) 


‘*Dark yew trees stand in insmemorial sadness, 
And ivy girds the gray old convent tower. 

And while the lark above is never weary, 
Outpouring clear his midday ecstacy, 

My eyes are bent upon the ‘Miserere’ 

That from a time-worn stone looks up at me. 

No word but this—naught yields a faint suggestion 
Of man or woman, or of young or old, 

Yet here there sleeps beyond all doubt or question, 
Some tragic story to the world untold.” 


CHAPTER I. 
THE. NUN. 
Y accurious chain of circumstances, I have 
been assigned the role of silent observer to 
several of the scenes in the following story, which 
does not otherwise pertain to my own life. 

Some years ago, while traveling in Italy, I had 
the rather strange experience of being locked in 
a church at night. It was in the suburbs of Ver- 
ona, and I had entered the building late one after- 
noon to rest before returning from a long walk. 
The church was large and imposing, although 
not mentioned by the guide-books, and I found 
many worshippers within attending the vesper 
service which was then in progress. 

I seated myself in an obscure nook to enjoy the 
music, but, being tired, soon fell into a profound 
sleep. When I awoke the people were gone and 
the church was dark. 

My first impression was that of awakening in a 
tomb, but I soon realized the situation, I felt my 
way to the doors, but found them firmly locked, 
and after making several futile attempts to be 
heard, I decided that there was nothing to do but 
make myself as comfortable as possible until 
morning—a long time to wait, for I knew it could 
not then be very late. 

My attention was soon attracted by a noise like 
the shutting of a small door at the other end of 
the church, and then I sawa dim light. I was 
about to go forward and speak, as a means of 
investigation and also in hopes of getting out, 
when I saw that it was a woman—a nun. She 
was carrying two tall candles, the flickering lights 
of which appeared and disappeared behind pil- 
lars as she went up a little spiral stairway and 
finally emerged in the organ loft. There I could 
see her quite distinctly, and I soon became so 
interested in her movements that I did not wish 
to go. 

After standing the candles in sockets which 
were in the railing around the organ, she seated 
herself and placed a music-book on the rack 
before her. Then she commenced playing some 
rather difficult but uninteresting chords which she 
herself did not seem to enjoy, for she ran over 
them hurriedly and was going through the book 
ata great rate. 

She was evidently the organist, and had come 
to practice alone. But even if the music was not 
entertaining, the whole scene formed a picture, 
strange and pleasing to look upon—a slender, 
black-veiled, black-robed nun alone at a big sol- 
emn organ, with two funeral-looking candles 
behind her which seemed to cast more shadow 
than light. The organ sounded strange and 
weird in the dark and echoing church, and the 
chords were now not so intricate as at first. 
They had suddenly become soft and plaintive, 
and I was surprised to find myself so deeply 
affected, It was the ‘‘ Miserere ’’—Verdi’s ‘* Mis- 
erere.’’? She had resolved the tiresome chords of 
the fugue in the book to this ever-lovely theme 
from ‘Trovatore,’’ and she played itso tenderly! 
It seemed to me that Verdi himself. could never 
have realized the full beauty of his music as I did 
then.. I fancied I heard her humming the part of 
Lenore. : 

Suddenly she ceased playing, stood up and 
looked around. She was perfectly still for a 
moment, and seemed to be looking right through 
the darkness and listening. I could now see her 
face for the first time. The features were regular, 
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and her eyes splendid, large, dark and expres- 
sive, but she was very pale—almost delicate look- 
ing. 

When at last satisfied that no one was near, she 
removed her veil and cap. She looked prettier 
now, for her dark hair was short and curly, and 
this made her appear quite young. But I had lit- 
tle time to spend in admiring her appearance, for 
my attention was taken by something else. She 
had commenced trilling, softly and beautifully, a 
trill which was not only natural, but which had 
been brought to the very highest perfection by 
cultivation. She held it a long time, and becom- 
ing bolder, brought it to a crescendo and finished 
with the scale which forms the well-known open- 
ing to the Jewel Song from ‘*Faust.’? That aria 
she then sang in full. 

Her singing was so rarely beautiful that I 
unconsciously held my breath for fear it would 
cease. Such a voice! Such tone! Such timbre! 
I had never heard its equal before, 

But what did it all mean? This was not merely 
a sweet-voiced nun, but a prima donna in the 
garb of a cloister. Those limpid, liquid, rapid 
scales, that perfect pronunciation, together with 
such refined phrasing and expression, could never 
have been acquired alone, during stolen inter- 
vals in the convent. This was evident, but it 
explained nothing. 

Still she sang—sang like an angel! If I had 
before thought myself in a tomb, I could now 
well think myself in heaven! The whole scene 
was unearthly enough. No one can imagine how 
it affects one to hear an operatic aria of the most 
florid type sung with all animation and brilliancy 
in a dark, resounding church. It was indeed 
almost uncanny. 

She had apparently become quite lost in her 
own singing, and with some specially brilliant 
run would toss her head slightly and smile as 
though before an audience. What light there 
was fell: full upon her face, and she seemed 
strangely beautiful. Her eyes were now brilliant 
with animation, and there was a fairly hectic 
flush on her cheek. Her high notes were verita- 
ble jewels; indeed, diamonds and pearls could 
not be equivalent in value to those tones, for 
things are usually valuable according to their 
rarity, and this voice, I felt in mysoul, was never 
equaled! She sang other songs, one after another, 
almost joining them together. The ‘* Una Voce”’ 
aria from ‘‘ The Barbiere,’’ the Dinorah Shadow 
Song, and still another, which I did not recognize. 
Each one was sung with the same marvelous per- 
fection and ease. 

Suddenly, in the midst of a ravishing run, she 
stopped and listened. The sudden silence was 


startling, but I soon knew why she was listening. _ 


The bell was striking, and I counted nine. She 
put her hand to her brow as though awakening 
from a dream, and at the same time sighed 
deeply. There was something unutterably piti- 
ful about this sigh, coming as it did right after 
such wondrous singing. She pushed back her 
hair and hastily put on the stiff white cap and 
black veil. Then she seated herself at the organ 
and resumed playing the uninteresting fugue in 
the book. 

I again heard the shutting of a door, but this 
time there were voices and ten or twelve nuns 
soon joined the now industrious organist. One 
of them lighted other candles, which she placed in 
convenient positions. The organist stopped, and 
they exchanged a few words, after which they 
began rehearsing the piece which she was 
evidently supposed to have been practicing. 
They were all serious and earnest, and sang cor- 
rectly, but their best efforts could not have satis- 
fied me. I wasthen in no mood to be soothed by 
a chorus of nuns, although at another time I 
might have been delighted. I had, as it seemed 
to me, been far away; this was earth again, and 
Iwas soon thinking of material things. I sud- 
denly recalled what had before bothered me— 
that I had been locked in the church. I would 
certainly be very foolish if I did not now make an 
effort to get out. I decided to try and find for 
myself the door which seemed to afford the nuns 
such easy access. If this should fail—well, asa 
a last resort, I could call out to them. But this 
alternative I did not care for, and I felt much re- 
lieved when I at last found the door, which was 
back of curtains and near to the little stairway. 


: 


Thad not been heard or observed, and with my 
liberty in my hands, as it were, I was not in such 
haste to go. I felt as though closing the door on 
an experience the like of which I should never 
have again, and | was so impressed with this 
thought that I went back threugh the curtains to 
take a last look at the scene of this adventure. 
They were singing ‘Ave Maria laudamus,’”’ which 
was repeated many times in different ways. I 
could see my singer at the organ. She did not 
look any different from the others now, and it 
was hard to realize that but a few minutes before 
she had been warbling things that would have 
shocked her pious sisters. 

After taking a farewell glance, I slipped out. 
The door opened upon a narrow way which led 
to the street. Immediately opposite was a large, 
low building, which I judged to be the convent. 
I looked at it lingeringly as being the shelter— 
and prison, too—of that matchless voice, After 
walking a short distance, I hailed a fiacre, which 
soon conveyed me to my hotel. 

1 was haunted by that voice, and could not 
bring myself to leave Verona the next day, as I 
had intended doing. 1 felt impelled to at least 
make an attempt to hear it once again, and 
perhaps solve some of the mystery. Why was 
she thereat all, and why had she sighed sosadly ? 
It was certainly very strange. 

I finally decided to be locked in the church 
again, though of course I had no means of know- 
ing if she practiced every evening. I could 
hardly wait until the time came, and was full of 
eagerness and anticipation when I again entered 
the church. Buta great surprise was in store for 
me! I discovered that, while it is possible to be 
shut in a church by mistake and much against 
your own inclination, yet if you desire and en- 
deavor to be shut in, it is quite another matter. 
It had never occurred to me that this would be 
any difficulty. 

Tlingered behind as the people went out, and 
thought when they were all gone my plan was 
about, consummated. Just then a withered old 
priest, the sexton, for whom I had great contempt 
and whom I supposed it would be easy to elude, 
came to me and said: ‘*1 am closing the church 
now, and you must go.’’ 

I replied: ‘‘ Very well,’’ and moved on a little. 

He proceeded to busy himself again about the 
altar, and I slipped into a comparatively dark 
corner—unobserved, as Isupposed. The old fel- 
low fumbled around for some time, and then 
went to the doors. He closed and locked the two 
side ones slowly and carefully. The middle one 
was still open. Heclosed half of this very delib- 
erately, and then turned around. What was my 
amazement andchagrin to hear him say very dis- 
tinctly: “1 am waiting for you, sir.”’ He had 
evidently been watching me all the time. 

There was nothing for me to do but obediently 
walk out. Iwas provoked and disappointed. I 
am surprised at myself now when I recall how 
much I had counted on hearing her again. The 
only thing left for me to do was to linger around the 
building where I could have a view of the little 
choir door and convent and watch for her. This 
I did for two hours, but neither of the doors 
were opened by any one. It was well for me 
that the old priest had not allowed me to stay in 
the church. I would only have been the more 
disappointed. As it was, I returned with reluc- 
tant steps to my hotel, and the next day I left the 
town, the church, the convent and the singer. 


CHARTER IT, 
THE PRIMA DONNA. 


The events of the preceding chapter had made 
a great impression on me and could not soon be 
forgotten. Although at first that glorious singing 
kept ringing in my ears, this gradually grew 
fainter, and at times the whole occurrence seemed 
like a beautiful dream. I almost convinced my- 
self that I had exaggerated the excellence of her 
voice. Perhaps the weird scene and peculiar 
circumstances caused me to imagine her singing 
more beautiful than it was in fact. 

Ispent the next yearin Vienna, where I enjoyed 
both society and music. There I formed the 
acquaintance of a middle-aged Italian—Signor 
Canova—who was connected with the legation. 
His life, aside from a few official duties, was as 


purposeless as my own, and it was perhaps this 
very fact that attracted us to each other. We 
were companions everywhere. He was a hand- 
some man, tall and erect, and had been an army 
officer, but was now retired from active service. 
His expressive face was always interesting. It 
would become bright with animation when he 
was telling an anecdote—which he often did—but 
at other times, when his face was in repose, I 
have seen him look almost severe. 

We always spoke Italian when alone with each 
other, and this was another bond between us. 
But there was one noticeable characteristic about 
my friend; he never under any circumstance 
would touch wine. He had a pleasant way of re- 
fusing the most pressing offer, but refuse he 
always did. This course became at times very 
observable. At large dinner parties especially, 
where he was the only one not joining in the 
toasts, it became the subject of frequent remarks. 
People talked about it and thought him queer, 
but they liked him nevertheless. I had tried to 
dissuade him from his invariable rule, but with- 
out avail. He did not like to dwell on the sub- 
ject, and usually answered rather shortly. 
Another characteristic, which was more amusing 
than otherwise, was hisaversion to portieres! He 
said: ‘* They are such suspicious looking things, 
so suggestive of concealment; and, besides, they 
are always swaying and flapping—-they make me 
nervous,’’ and they certainly did annoy him. 
One evening we had dined in my apartments 
(this was no unusual occurrence) and were going 
later on to the opera. The service had been re- 
moved and we were having a quietsmoke. My 
solitary wine-glass and an empty bottle were 
still on the table. Isuddenly commenced an un- 
warranted and unexpected attack on Canova, 
who was at the time quite lost in thought. 

““Do give me one good. sensible reason, Ca- 
nova, why you never drink even the lightest kind 
of wine. Itis quite incomprehensible that such 
a wise fellow as you should be afraid of what 
others can take with impunity.”’ 

He answered very gently: ‘*Don’t urge me to 
drink wine—you don’t know what you are doing.” 

But I persisted. ‘I really think you do your- 
self harm, aside from the talk and criticism it 
arouses, because you need wine. If I were a 
physician I would prescribe a half-bottle of light 
wine with each meal. To be sure, you have a 
fine physique and are strong but you are always 
pale. Indeed, I think you will find yourself aging 
before your time unless you take my advice.”’ I 
added this last sentence jovially for he looked so 
serious that I repented my onslaught. 

He put his hand on my shoulder and looked at 
me earnestly as he said: ‘‘My face is not pale 
from a lack of wine; itis paled by the suffering 
which one evening’s dissipation has caused. I 
ean give you reasons, plenty of them; but one is 
enough. Wine affects me strangely, and even the 
smallest quantity goes to my head. It was not 
always so harmful, but I never could take as much 
as my comrades. If by accident or forgetfulness 
I took more than two glasses my brain was soon 
on fire. On such occasions it was fortunate if I 
had strength enough to leave the company and 
get tomy room. Ofcourse, for a young officer 
of my position, it was not always easy or polite to 
refuse a proffered glass and despite my best in- 
tentions I would sometimes overstep the limit. 
Several times I have found myself the next morn- 
ing in my room and bed, but without the least 
recollection of what had occurred the night before. 
Each dissipation made the next one worse. 

«« Now, my dear fellow, I have given you ‘one 
eood, sensible reason.’ Are you satisfied?”’ He 
looked at his watch. ‘‘You will have to be for 
this time, for we must be going.”’ 

It was time for the opera, and, as there was 
nothing more for me to say, I was glad to have 
the subject changed. My rooms were just off the 
Ringstrasse, and it was but a short distance to the 
opera house. There was one point in which my 
friend and I agreed most decidedly, and this was 
our love of music. Nothing is more distasteful to 
me than to attend the opera in the company of 
others less interested than myself in the music, 
and, as Canova shared this feeling, we usually 
went together and had a box all to ourselves. He 
would sit in one corner and I in the other, and we 
felt at liberty to be as non-communicative as we 
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pleased. Judging from appearances, one might 
have supposed we had quarreled ! 

I was unusually interested in the performance 
that evening. The opera itself, ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,’ was new to me, and the prima donna was 
also new; it was to be her debut. But there was 
still another reason for my interest. I had heard, 
though not from the best authority, that this singer 
was unknown because she had been secludedina 
convent. Needless to say, this rumor caused me 
to recall the scene in the church with full force. 
Could this debutante be the same singer? I tried 
not to be too hopeful, but, despite my endeavors, 
I was very eager and expectant. 

The audience was large and splendidly dressed. 
The young princesses, the Hofmarshal, and sev- 
eral maids of honor were already in the royal 
box, and the Crown Prince was expected later. I 
had seldom seen a more brilliant gathering. 

At last the overture began. It was, I suppose, 
beautiful, but I did not give it my customary at- 
tention. Canova applauded, and had evidently 
enjoyed it. As for me, if the occasion had been 
my own debut I could hardly have been more ex- 
cited. 

It is rather amusing that, despite all my eager 
watching for the curtain to rise, it actually went 
up without my knowledge. Our box had been 
opened by mistake, and I glanced around for the 
first time since entering. When Ilooked again to 
the stage the performance had begun. 

The scene was the masked ball at the house of 
the Capulets. Although the entrance of Juliet, 
the prima donna, was made evident by the action, 
my curiosity was still unsatisfied, for she was 
masked. During the opening chorus she moved 
aroundamong the’ other maskers. How eagerly I 
watched every movement! In height and figure 
she did indeed resemble my convent-singer. Her 
hair was dark also, but it was long and hung in 
two braids. 

At last the important moment arrived. The 
chorus was over and she came forward. The 
whole house was hushed withexpectation. Fear- 
less and peerless were the tones that rang forth. 
Yes, it was the voice, the nun’s voice; and I had 
not deceived myself or exaggerated its marvelous 
beauty ; that would be impossible, She was 
dressed superbly and looked very different from 
the nun who stood alone that night in the organ- 
loft. But the voice! That was the same. 

I was fairly trembling with excitement and de- 
light. Just then I heard from Canova an excla- 
mation of joy or pain, I could not tell which, 
followed by two words: ‘‘ Her voice!’’ I looked 
around in surprise. Could he have had the same 
romantic experience? Had he also been locked 
in that church? But this supposition immediately 
vanished when I saw him, for he was affected by 
some much deeper emotion. He was deathly 
white, and his eyes had a fixed and painful stare 
toward the stage. He seemed unconscious of 
everything but the singer. I spoke his namesev- 
eral times before he heard me, and then he was 
startledas though I had broken a profound silence. 
He passed his hand over his brow and then stood 
up, still looking on the stage as if fearing she 
might vanish. 

“It is she,’’ he repeatedseveraltimes. ‘I must 
go to her at once.” Hespoke very quickly and 
had his hand on the door of the box when he 
turned tome. ‘‘Maurice, come with me; I seem 
blinded and can’t trust myself to find the way.”’ 
But I hastily intercepted him. ‘Don’t go now; 
you don’t realize what youare doing. No matter 
what the circumstances are and however eager 
you may be to see her, you should not go just 
yet. The sight of you might so unnerve her that 
she could not go on with the performance—or, 
worse yet, might try and fail. You may ruin her 
success by going now. Come back and sit down; 
we can go as soon as itisover. Inthe meantime 
listen ! ”” 

He saw the wisdom in my remarks and forced 
himself to sit down, though I couldsee it required 
a great effort to command himself. 

I could well say ‘‘listen;’’? every one was listen- 
ing with a breathless intensity that was almost 
oppressive. Such singing had never been heard 
in that opera-house, At the close of the first act 
the whole audience was silent for a moment, as 
though spell-bound and feeling that the clapping 
of hands after such a performance would be a des- 


ecration! Of course, this lasted but a moment, 
and the applause then surpassed all bounds. 
Ladies stood up and waved their handkerchiefs 
and those who had corsage bouquets threw them 
on the stage. The singer was obliged to come 
out over and over again. She would simply bow 
and withdraw, and never come clear to the front, 
nor did she smile when she bowed. In short, she 
did not in the least coquette with her audience. 

But I cannot undertake to describe every de-_ 
tail of that wonderful performance. ‘The second 
act revealed no deterioration. Her acting of the 
Potion Scene was almost as wonderfulas her sing- 
ing, and when she, at last, with a fearful deter- 
mination, swallowed the drug, the audience fairly 
shivered. 

I was so absorbed in the performance that I did 
not pay much attention to Canova, although I 
knew that he was very much agitated. Toward 
the close of the last act he touched me on the 
shoulder; ‘‘ Maurice, 1 am going now; you will 
come with me? Ithink it will be over by the 


time we have found the stage-door.”’ . 


As I arose to go I took a last glance at the stage, 
where Juliet was just awaking from her death- 
sleep in the tomb. A few recitative notes that 
were as sweet as the twitterof a waking bird were 
the last we heard as we closed the door of the box, 

When we reached the street Canova started at 
such arapid pace that I had to exert myself to 
keep alongside. We did not speak. He was en- 
gaged with his own thoughts and I was engaged 
in observing him, for I had never known him to 
be so beside himself with excitement. My curi- 
osity was much aroused, but my sympathy still 
more. 

It took us some time to find the stage-entrance. 
We first went on the wrong side and then had to 
go clear around the building. This delay made 
him nearly frantic. ‘I shallbetoolate! I know 
she will be gone! I know it!’’ I tried to assure 
him there was no dangerof this. ‘‘ You willhave 
to wait some time to see her as it is, for she will 
be going before the curtain a long time after it is 
over. ‘There is no need of hurrying.”’ 

The ‘‘diener’”’ at the stage-door would not let 
us pass. He said: ‘‘ Visitors are not admitted 
during the performance.”’ Finding that persua- 
sion availed nothing, Canova calmly pushed him 
aside with one strong arm, and we entered. We 
would probably have been hindered by others 
had not their attention just then been diverted. 
Something had happened! A messenger rushed 
by me, and in his haste nearly pushed me down. 
But Canova had not slackened his pace since en- 
tering the corridor. He found his way so accu- 
rately, one might have supposed he belonged 
there, but he was probably guided by the applause, 
which we could hear plainly. , 

Before I was aware I found myself right on the 
stage (the curtain was down), and we werein the 
midst of a tragedy. Every one had rushed forward 
—chorus, stage-hands, principals, all together. 
Some werestillin costume, others already dressed 
to go, and some only partly dressed. They were 
all looking with pale, scared faces at a slender 
figure in white lying just where she had fallen in 
the death-scene of the play. 

It was the Juliet, the star of the evening, and 
she was dying! There was no mistaking the look 
on her face and the gasping for breath. The tenor, 
Romeo, still in his costume, was holding her head. 
Her dark eyes were wide openand staring. Cano- 
va had hardly pushed by the others when she saw 
him, or seemed rather to realize his presence as 
though possessed of second sight With a des- 
perate effort and sudden strength she raised her- 
self upon one elbow. The otherarm she reached 
out toward him. She spoke his name quite dis- 
tinctly, ‘¢Giovanni.’’ And then, before he could 
answer or reach her, she fell back dead! He 
stood transfixed with horror. I only heard him 
murmur, ‘‘too late!”’ 

Just at this moment the applause from the other 
side of the curtain, which had somewhat subsided, 
was renewed with fresh vigor. All who were on 
the stage were so excited and agitated that no one 
had thought to dismiss the audience Atany rate 
it was all so sudden and so quickly over that there 
had hardly been time todoso. But now the harsh 
hand-clapping of a big audience, breaking in as 
it did on the stillness and solemnity of death, was 
awful to hear. Every one looked and uttered the 


same wish: ‘Stop them!’ I happened to be 
standing at the edge of the curtain, but I had not 
observed my position until some one behind held 
back the curtain and literally pushed me in front, 
with the parting injunction to ‘*make them stop,” 
no matter what I said. This incident alone will 
serve to show the extent of the confusion and be- 
wilderment on the stage. Underno other circum- 
stances could such a thing have occurred in the 
Vienna opera-house. 

It was, of course, the superintendent’s place to 
dismiss the audience; but there I was, and very 
much surprised! I soon collected myself enough 
to say in as few words as possible that the prima 
donna had been taken suddenly illand could not 
acknowledge their plaudits. 

It was a wonderful contrast, the scene before 
the curtain and behind! In frontall was brilliancy 
andanimation. The director of the orchestra had 
his baton raised ready to strike up a fan-fare 
when the great singer appeared. And there, just 
behind that curtain, the poor girl, the object of 
their applause was lying—dead! I could not help 
thinking whatan effect it would have had just 
then if the curtain had been raised. 

When I stepped back again they were all stand- 
ing on the stage just as before, but with bowed 
heads, and some were weeping. The object of 
their grief was still lying on the wooden floor— 
a rough death-bed for such a fair and gifted crea- 
ture! Her white face was almost touching the 
dark curtain, and her long, braided hair served 
to intensify the marble whiteness of her bare 
throatand arms Canova was kneeling at her 
side, with his face buried in his hands. It was a 
wenderful picture, never to be forgotten. 


[ To be continued. | 


J? is never pleasing to look atan actor that has the ap- 

pearance of being uncomfortable, and no actor ever has 
the appearance of being comfortable whose hands seem to be - 
in his way. There is only one }lace for an actor’s hands 
when he would not-express something with them, and that 
place is then where gravitation takes tnem when the muscles 
of the upper extremities are completely relaxed. There is no 
exception to this rule. If an actor would not appear to be 
thinking of his hands, he must let them fall Jimp at his 
sides when he does not employ them to emphasize some 
thought. The actor that puts his hands now in his pockets, 
now on his hip, now behind his back and so on, has yet to 
learn one of the rudiments of his business—the art of doing 
nothing, of keeping still.— Alfred Ayres. 


OBITUARIES. 


| SESS 
Dr. FREDERIC LOUIS RITTER. 


Dr. Frederic Louis Ritter, director of music at Vassar 
College, died suddenly at Antwerp, July 6, 1891. He sailed 
from this country onJune 17. At that time he was in perfect 
health. Dr. Ritter was famous as amusician He was born 
in Strassburg in 1834. Hauser and Hans M. Schletherer 
taught him musicin his boyhood. He continued his studies 
in Paris and Germany and in 1852 he wasa) pointed profes- 
sor of music in the Protest int seminary of Fénéstrange, Lor- 
raine. In 1856 he came to the United States. He organized 
the Cecilia and Philharmonic Societies in Cincinnati, where 
he lived until 1861, when he came to New York. In 1867 he 
organized and conducted at Steinway Hall the first musical 
festival held in New York. He was appointed professor of 
music at Vassar that year. In 1878 the University of New 
York conferred the degree of doctor of music upon him. 
He was well known on both sides of the Atlantic asa writer 
on musical topics. Besides numerous articles in American, 
English, French, and German periodicals, he was the author 
of several volumes. He was also well known asa composer. 
His instrumental works include several symphonies and 
overtures for full orchestra, a septet for flute, horn, and 
string quintet, string quartets, and compositions for the 
piano and organ. His sacred music includes the Twenty- 
third and Ninety-fifth Psalms, both for female voices, the 
Fourth Psalm, ‘‘O Salutaris,” and an ‘‘ Ave Maria.” He was 
also the author of numerous compositions for the voice. 
His wife, Fanny Raymond Ritter, also a-most talented 
musician and accomplished writer, died only last October. 


J. A. BUTTERFIELD. 


Mr. J. A. Butterfield, born 1837, died at his home in Chi- 
cago, July 6,189k. The immediate cause of his death was 
enlargement of the spleen and nervons prostration, coming 
first from the kick of a horse received in his youth, and 
later from overwork. He was an excellent conductor and 
composer, having written about 150 songs, the most famous 
of which is ‘‘ When You +nd I were Young. Maggie.” Tis 
most elaborate work is ‘' Belshazzar,” which has been given 
more than 1000 times in various parts of the country. He 
displayed musical ability at an early age: started the Musical 
Visitor, now published by The John Church Co., to whom 
he sold itin 1867. Inthe Chicago Jubilee of 1873 he con- 
ducted over 1000 voices and nearly 300 instruments. Owing 
to poor health he removed to Norwich. Conn , in 1880, where 
he was superintendent of musicin the public schools, In 
1887 he returned to Chicago. He leavesa wife and several 
children. He was a genial man, an accomplished masician, 
and the profession has lost much by his premature death. 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS. 


THe late King William III., of Holland, prided himself on 

his musical ability. He composed an opera, “ The 
Slave of Camoens,” which he fondly believed to rank 
among the best compositions of this century. The public, 
however, did not so regard it. An amusing story is told of 
the way it was composed. When a fit of inspiration seized 
him, he would call his secretary and seat him at the piano 
while the king strided up and down humming. Suddenly 
he would pause and command: ‘Play this tune, ta-de-da, 
pom-pom, la-la!’’ The secretary would endeavor to fol- 
low the king and after several attempts would finally suc- 
ceed in satisfying his majesty, who would say: “ Ah, that’s 
something like it. Now go into the library and write it 
down.” The secretary, knowing that the king’s musical 
knowledge was small, wofild usually make up some air 
from his own slight store of musical lore, and bring it to 
the king. His majesty, having in the meantime forgotten 
the air, would accept the bit, saying: “I’ve heard a worse 
tune than that, haven’t you? Why, it’s really a grand bit 
of music!’’ In this way the opera was composed. 


Columbia, Dartmouth and Williams’s Colleges have dis- 
pensed with commencement orations. 


It is said that $2,000 a night is the salary to be given the 
tenor Jean de Reszke, during his American visit. It was 
net so long ago that he, like Tamagno, was contented with 
amuch smaller sum; and his regular European prices are 
far below $2,000. A report says that he burst asmall blood- 
vessel recentlyin attempting high C. It is said that his 
voice is not a natural tenor, but that he has forced and 
cultivated it above its proper range. 


The Week says: ‘‘The idea of forming musical colleges 
and academies is not modern, though such institutions are 
comparatively of recent date. 
music school would appear to have been formulated by Dr. 
Burney about 1796, in a treatise entitled ‘‘A Plan for a Pub- 
lic Music School.” 


Both of Henry Irving’s sons are to go on the stage. The 
elder one, Harry, who is very much like his father, will 
soon leave Oxford; and Lawrence, who has been studying 
in St. Petersburg, will give up his work. Both have shown 
talent in private theatricals, 


It has been decided by the faculty of Butler University, 
Indiana, to put music on the same footing as language and 
science, and make it an elective study. 


There are said to be nearly 5,000 dialects and 900 lan- 
guages. The Bible is published in about 250 languages. 


Edwin Booth has recently been offered $25,000 by a lead- 
ing New York publisher, if he would write his biography 
and stage life, as Jefferson has just done. This offer Booth 
has declined. He says: ‘Five times that sum would not 
induce me to write a line. I shall never write a book. I 
detest writing. Sometimes I think I don’t even like to 
act.” 


The following opinion of conservatories is unique. 
Courier says: ‘‘ Musical barber shops are many of our con- 
servatories. Girls rush in from the country, two hours on 
the train, 20 minutesin the class-room, swallow a chunk of 
musical knowledge too big to digest, then become torpid 
for three days, like an anaconda that has dined. What is 
the consequence? There are no consequences; that’s the 
trouble. Nothing eventuates, and at the end of 5 years the 
young person discovers reluctantly that she is destitute of 
musical ability.” 

Arecent advertisement reads: ‘Teacher of Elocution, 
latest method.” Just whatthe ‘latest method” is many 
would be glad to know. Evidently the advertiser wishes it 
to be understood that she is fully abreast of the times. 


Dalton, Ga., was for sometime the home of John Howard 
Payne, author of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.” At that time it 
was a frontier settlement, with the usual amount of Indian 
warfare. Payne felt sorry for the Indians who were being 
pushed from their home, and several times shielded them. 
Complaint was made against him, and he was arrested by 
the sheriff. He began to sing his now famous song, then 
unpublished. Thesheriff listened. ‘‘ What song is that?” 
he asked when the first stanza was ended. ‘It’s a little 
composition of my own,” answeréd Payne. ‘‘Sing me some 
more—sing all of it!” exclaimed the sheriff. And Payne 
did sing it, with such spirit that the sheriff’s feelings got 
the better of him, and he told Payne he could help the 
Indians-as much as he pleased to keep their home. 


A monument is shortly to be erected to Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, at Ledbury, England, a town closely connected 
with her childhood, and in whose churchyard lie many of 
the Barretts. The monument is to be of brick with stone 
copings, in the form of atower 120 feet high. A large clock 
will be on one side. Near the base is to be a niche contain- 
inga bronze bust of the poetess, with an inscription relat- 
ing her connection with Ledbury. Above the bust will be 
a quotation from ‘‘ Aurora Leigh,” 


The new Academy of Music at Northampton, Mass., has 
recently been opened formally by a grand concert under 
the direction of the professor of music at Smith College. 
An orchestra of 40 pieces was present. The Academy is the 
gift of Mr. E. H. R. Lyman, of Northampton, and cost 
$100,000. It is equipped with every facility for first-class 
dramatic and operatic performances, and is lighted by 
electricity. 


A concert has recently been given by the American Com- 
posers’ Choral Association for the purpose of raising money 
to offer as prizes for the following compositions: $200 for 
the best cantata; $100 for the best part-song for mixed 
voices; $50 for the best chorus for female voices; $50 for 
the best chorus for male voices. ¢ 


Adelaide Ristori is nearly 70 years old, but still preserves 
her clear voice and erect figure. 


The 


The first suggestion of a - 


The throat has a brain of its own, says a Philadelphia 
specialist. This brain is the little ganglion of nerves that 
controls the throat-muscles. It does not, however, act 
independently, but is controlled by the general brain. The 
throat-brain is very sensitive. The work of an unskilful 
operator will be resented with violent paroxysms, first of 
the throat, then of the diaphragm, and, if the operator 
persists, the patient will be thrown into convulsions, What 
is even more odd is that the throat-brain once frightened in 
this way always remembers it,and the most skilled special- 
ist will have difficulty in handling it. 


Admiral Walker urges that more music be used in the 
navy. In his opinion, music helps discipline, and puts life 
into the men. When there is need of a long pull, music 
acts like a charm. He thinksan hour's concert every eyen- 
ing would be eagerly looked forward to by the sailors, who 
are, as a class, very fond of music. 


The London ‘'elegraph records the death of the oldest 
actor in London, John Beer Johnstone, father of Miss Eliza 
Johnstone. He was an actor and a dramatist, and was 85 
years old. He acted with Edmund Kean, and attended his 
funeral, He was author of about 150 plays and pantomimes, 
and was the adviser of Thomas Robertson in his early 
dramatic work. His last engagement was with Wilson Bar- 
rett, when Mr. Johnstone was 83. 


In speaking of Modjeska’s arrangements for next season 
and of hercompany, The Theatre says: ‘‘Mr. John A. Lane 
who has just been engaged by her, ought to go to a teacher 
of elocution during the vacation and have attention called 
to some faults that have lately grown upon him to an 
alarming extent. His speech is now so jerky, and insignifi- 
cant words are so emphatically declaimed, that tue audience 
find it difficult to understand him at all. This is an out- 
rageous failing on the part of an actor who has done so 
much good work.” 


Dvorak received the degree of Mus. Doc. from Cambridge 
University, England, on June 16. In place of the exercises 
usual on such occasions he conducted selections from his 
works, with Albani, Lloyd and Henschel as vocalists. 


School Commissioner Hubbell, of New York, does not 
approve of indiscriminate athletic competition. The doc- 
tors tell of a malady called ‘‘athletic heart,” induced by 
over-exertion. Mr. Hubbell has warned the boys in the 
New York schools against carrying their competitive sports 
teo far, and has advised pareuts to give their sons ‘‘sound 
bodies uniformly developed.” Many young men areinjured 
for life through athletic tournaments, 


In an interview with Mr. Wm. Steinway on the subject of 
pitch, in which heis much interested, he said: ‘‘The great- 
est practical difficulty in fixing on a common musical pitch 
for the whole civilized world is to induce musicians to get 
new instruments. Probably all the wood instruments in 
an orchestra would have to be changed, and the musicians 
complain that to buy new ones would be a hardship. In- 
quiries are now going on over the world, and it is astonish- 
ing how many different shades of pitch there are. In Ham- 
burg, for instance, there is half a tone difference between 
the Hamburg city orchestra and the Hamburg theatre 
orchestra. Itis just the samein Berlin. and there is even 
greater variation in American orchestras. It will require 
several months to decide on a fixed number of vibrations 
for high C.” 


Mme. Bernhardt is as capricious about hotels as she is 
about everything else concerning herself. It is said that a 
legend is handed from hotel to hotel where she has stayed, 
saying: ‘‘A hotel that can please Mme. Bernhardt can win 
the admiration of a monarch.” 


Here is a new organ-blower’s story from the Musical Her- 
ald: ‘‘What do lowe you?” said an organ student to the 
blower. ‘‘One shilling, sir.” ‘‘I thought you said sixpence 
an hour.” ‘‘Quitetrue,” replied the blower; ‘‘ but Icharge 
threepence extra for a fugue played on the full organ, and 
an additional threepence for each performance of Bach’s 
“Toccata in F,’ that piece with the long pedal notes which 
do take the wind |” 


Marie Jansen has refused to sing in opera on Sunday. 


Foreign agents are in Russia buying finches and nightin- 
gales for the English market. Experience has taught that 
the birds of Kursk are the best in the world, both for voice 
and endurance. Many peasants earn a fair living catching 
birds for the agents. 


Mr. Francis Korbay in Harper’s Magazine asserts that it 
isa nation’s language that generates its musical rhythm; 
its poetry that creates its melody; and its temperament, the 
spirit of its dignity, tenderness, mirth, sadness, or flighti- 
ness, whichever may express the respective people’s na- 
tional character. 


A long article has appeared in the Ithaca Journal, written 
by Dr. B. G. Wilder, professor of physiology in Cornell 
University, which is very severe against athletics of all 
kinds Dr. Wilder urges that the faculty forbid the stu- 
dents from taking part in any rowing, baseball, or football 
contest with persons other than members of Cornell, and 
the rule is to apply in vacation as well as during the school 
year. Itis thought that the faculty may pass the measure. 


A newspaper correspondent, speaking of the recent Buffalo 
musical festival, says that the least said about the music 
sung by the children’s chorus the better. He continues: 
«“The people accepted the program offered by the children 
precisely as they have the selections at private recitals 
given by individual teachers with their pupils. Many of 


these programs have been overstocked with poor music, 


which, however, is somewhat excusable because of the 
capacity of the student. A true musician does not seek for 
faults, and usually makes allowances for circumstances, 
thus proving himself a valuable friend as well as a just 
eritic. The children have nothing to be ashamed of. They 
did not present themselves as professionals, but simply 
sang what they had learned in school to illustrate what 
was being done in this branch of their education.” 


At a lecture on ‘‘Good English,’’ delivered in Brooklyn 
recently by the Rev. H. P. Collier, he said: ‘“‘You may know 
much of a man’s character by attending strictly to his con- 
versation Even a small list of words will tell almost as 
much abouta man as a biography. The man of ‘hifalutin’ 
speech is often of the same quality of thought. Americans 
make more noise when they talk than do any other people. 
No one speaks English well who does not speak it agreeably 
to the ear. The ear isa picket for the mind. Words must 
be studied in order to give the good, the true and the beau- 
tiful in life their just representation.” In regard to collo- 
quialisms, he said that in the common occupations of life 
there is a working suit of words as well as a working suit of 
clothes. 


Referring to brilliancy in conversation, a celebrated 
writer has said: ‘‘If I were to choose the people with whom 
I would spend my hours of conversation, they should be 
certainly such as labored no farther than to make them- 
selves apprehended, and would have patience and curiosity 
to understand me. To have good sense and ability to ex- 
press it are the most essential and necessary qualities in 
companions. When thoughts arise in us fit to utter among 
epee friends, there needs but very little care in clothing 

emis” 


It is rumored that young Emmett will undertake to play 
his father’s parts next season. The company had already 
been engaged, and the route laid out and booked. The 
contracts with the father will hold good with the son. 


The story about Edwin Booth is narrated by some one 
who supplies dramatic gossip to the Vetroit Free Press; An 
actress, who played the part of old woman in his company 
three or four years ago, was not over too well blessed with 
this world’s goods. On the final night of the season, some- 
where up in New England, Mr. Booth presented her with a 
book. Of course, she appreciated the courtesy and resolyed 
to treasure the volume as a precious souvenir of her associ- 
ation with the great actor. But what words could describe 
her emotions when, a few days later, on turning over the 
leaves of the book, she found between them a new, crisp 
thousand-dollar bill! 


New York State has many aged and infirm deaf-mutes who 
have been educated at its institutions. In order that they 
may be kept from the isolation which they would experi- 
ence in almshouses, a home for them has been established 
by the Church Mission to Deaf Mutes on a farm on the 
Hudson, three miles above New Hamburgh. It is freefrom 
debt. Money for current expenses may be sent to the Rey. 
Thomas Gallaudet, D. D., 9 West Eighteenth street, N. Y, 


One per cent. of all German children in city schools stut- 
ter. In Dresden the percentage (2) is highest. In a military 
school near Berlin four cadets in forty stuttered, and in 
several civilians’ schools the percentage has been found to 
be as large. Many German physicians are advocating the 
separation of the stuttering school children from the smooth 
tongued, and the instruction of them in a department of 
their own. 


Mr. A. E. Runiph, of Mississippi writes: ‘‘I haye almost 
dispensed with ‘Readers’ in my school, substituting hooks 
of travel, stories, poems, and sketches, from which I select 
every day a certain number of words. ‘hese I write on the 
blackboard, and require pupils to copy them and supply 
definitions and diacritical marks. In addition to the regular 
lessons in geography, I give them every Monday morning 
ten or twelve questions, to which they find and write an- 
swers, these being read and discussed on Friday. The pupils 
and parents take a lively interest in these questions, the 
object of which is to stimulate inquiries and encourage a 
taste for reading.” 


If children could have the revamping of the English lan- 
guage it would be a great deal more analogical and consis- 
tent than itis. A little girlin a New Haven primary school 
was told by the music teacher what was meant by the term 
«the space below.” Then pointing to the space above the 
staff the teacher asked what that was called, and the pupil 
replied: ‘‘The space behigh.” 


The English language continues its development into 
something new and strange. The other day, in a place 
where good English might have been expected, was a sign 
which read: ‘‘Itis noticed to expressmen and others that 
packages must be delivered at the rear.” The use of “to 
notice” as an intransitive verb in this sense, was quite new 
to the writer. This, however, was not as amusing as one 
which is eternally recurring in ‘ lost” advertisements: 
‘*Lost, so-and so; the finder will be rewarded by leaving the 
same at such-and-such a place.” That is to say, the act of 
leaving the article will be his sole and sufficient reward. 
Perhaps the distinct notification thus conveyed that no other 
reward need be expected is one reason why a good many 
lost articles that are advertised for are never returned. 


Prof. Max Miiller is very persistent in his maintenance of 
the position that thought and language are inseparable—that 
men cannot think without words. Ifthought and language 
are inseparable, how important it becomes that pupils should 
be encouraged to express their own thoughts rather than 
repeat those of others. Itis, according to him, only as we 
are able to express that we can think, and, on the other hand, 
we think only as we are able toexpress. There is no lan- 
guage without thought. They are one and inseparable. 
The dumb animals express all the thoughts they have, so do 
children, so do pupils in school. The morea child expresses 
the more he shows that he knows, and the more he knows 
the more he expresses. 


A young man who mounts the public platform to read or 
lecture or preach is bound to be nicer in his literary ex- 
pression than one whose fame is already certain. A new 
preacher, in the course of a sermon, may so pronounce half 
a dozen words that they alone will enable you to measure 
the mere literary value of his work. Yetthe errorsin him 
which cause you to disparage his ability in a man of re- 
nown may only make you eager to square your pronun- 
ciation to the plane of his supposed erudition. People have 
to earn the right to be careless in speech, just as a man 
must be rich to afford shabby clothes. 
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MR. F. TOWNSEND SOUTHWICK. 


WHAT THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ PRIMER OF ELOCUTION 
AND ACTION,’? AND ONE OF THE MOST PRO- 
GRESSIVE TEACHERS OF ELOCUTION, HAS 
TO SAY ABOUT HIS SCHOOL OF ORA- 

TORY AND THE CONDITIONS AND 
NEEDS OF THE ELOCUTION 
PROFESSION. 


“ The text-book of the future will deal not with 
pseudo-philosophical hair-splittings over inflec- 
tions, emphases, vocal qualities, and what not, 
but with direct, practical instruction in the right 
use of the agents of expression, which shall en- 
able every man, be he genius or mediocrity, to 
speak the thought within him in a worthy and 
acceptable manner.” 


[Heese words were written in 1887 by Mr. F. 

Townsend Southwick, in closing his review 
of ‘©The Literature of Elocution,’’? published in 
«“‘Werner’s Directory.’’ They furnish an expla- 
nation of what is meant by the term ‘‘the new elo- 
cution.’”’ 

“Direct, practical instruction in the right use 
of the agents of expression’ is the weak point in 
the ‘told ’? way of teaching elocution,—the old 
way being content when the voice was sufiiciently 
developed so that it could be heard, and when the 
pupil had acquired sufficient assurance to be 
able to mouth the words without breaking down. 
The big-voice era has passed; the brain-behind- 
the-voice era has dawned. 

In the front rank of the representatives of the 
new school is Mr. Southwick, who has established 
in New York city a School of Oratory, the aim of 
which is to be in reality as well as in pretention 
what its name indicates. Conversant with the 
methods of instruction employed at the principal 
schools of this country, familiar with the elocu- 
tionary literature of the world, hampered by no 
prejudices and undue andsuperstitious reverence 
for what has nothing but age to recommend it, 
eclectic, original, fertile, fearless, energetic, hope- 
ful and ambitious, he stands in the vanguard of 
progressive elocution, and is one to whom we 
naturally go for an interview. 

“Mr. Southwick, please express youropinion of 
the status of elocution instruction and of the elo- 
cution profession.” 

‘“‘The profession is looking up. People are 
beginning to find out that elocution, or, as I pre- 
fer to callit, oratory, is a matter of brains instead 
of noise, that there is a grammar and rhetoric of 
action as well as of speech; in a word, oratory is 
again beginning to assume the proud position it 
held among the Greeks, that wonderful people 
whom we so often praise and so seldom imitate. 
The standard of instruction is higher than ever 
before, in this age at least, but itis far from the 
ideal yet. What we need is teachers of the fun- 
damentals. We of the rising generation are apt 
to decry the work of the old school, but there was 
one great merit in those pedantic old elocutionists 
—they stuck to articulation, pronunciation and 
the ‘elements’ of speech until something was ac- 
complishedin the way of accuracy. Nowadays, we 
give pupils reams of theory that is splendid in its 
way, but we too often neglect to lay a foundation of 
solid, artistic, scholarly culture. The result is we 
have not merely advanced pupils, but ‘professors,’ 
‘bachelors,’ and ‘doctors’ of oratory, who hold 
forth upon the beauties of the Delsarte System by 
the hour and make blunders in grammar and 
pronunciation every five minutes !”’ 

“- Youspeak somewhatslightingly of ‘bachelors’ 
and ‘doctors’ of oratory—do you not approve of 
degrees in elocution ? ”’ 

‘*Emphatically, no, until there is some com- 
petent authority to grant them. Academic de- 
grees mean little enough in this country; but as 
forthe fancy degrees of music or oratory, they 
can be obtained for from $50 upward, andamount 
to just nothing at all.”’ 


‘* Does the ideal school of oratory exist?” 


“¢Of course, you expect me to say that there is 
but one—and that is mine. I shall leave that sort 
of talk, however, to people who ‘lead the ad- 
vance,’ who are empowered by legislature to grant 
degrees, or who have a monopoly of the Delsarte 
System. Iam digging hard at what I mean shall 
be the best school in New York, until some fellow 
with more brains comes along to beat it. My 
efforts are meeting with great encouragement, not 
only from pupils from all ranks and conditions, 
but, which is even more gratifying to me, from 
members of the profession of the highest rank, 
who are interested in the establishment in the 
metropolis of a school which shall command the 
respect of the public and the patronage of earnest 
students who wish a broad, artistic training.’’ 


‘‘But, certainly, your school has some features 


- which, in your opinion, are superior to what is 


offered elsewhere ?’’ 


“‘Yes; for one thing I claim that the work is 
more practical than in most schools of its kind. 
No principle is enunciated that is not at the same 
time illustrated in practice. The work of the 
first six months is entirely technical; after that 
time pupils are set to doing professional work. 
Those that desire oratorical training are made to 
deliver addresses; teachers are set to teaching; 
each advanced pupil in.the normal department is 
expected to give a certain amount of instruction 
to beginners, under the eye of the principal; 
readers are required to give in public not merely 
one or two selections, that may serve to show off 
some special gift, but at least one complete pro- 
gram covering many varieties of expression. There 
is another point that Ishould like toemphasize, and 
it is this: nothing counts in my school but hard 
work. So soon as a pupil earns a diploma, he 
receives it; no amount of money paid, norlessons 
taken, entitle him to anything beyond the ad- 
vantages of attending the classes. To this rule 
I make no exceptions. J intend that the diplomas 
of my school shall be worth something in the 
eyes. of cultivated people. Final examinations 
are conducted by professionals who are in no 
way connected with the school. This ensures 
absolute fairness.” 


“Do you give instruction for the stage?” 


“J have no patience with elocutionists who 
pretend to fit pupils for the stage without them- 
selves having had either experience or knowledge 
of the requirements of stage-business. While I 
do not aim at conducting a dramaticschool, I give 
enough work in this department to enable teach- 
ers, whom I have prepared, to claim with truth 
that they can teach the fundamentals of stage- 
business. This is more than is done in any other 
schoel of oratory with which I have had acquaint- 
ance, There is a course in stage-technic for ad- 
vanced pupils under the direction of Mr. Fred 
Williams, thus giving pupils insight into a branch 
of our work too often neglected by teachers.” 


<¢Must applicants pass an examination? ” 


“JT demand of would-be pupils at leasta good 
English education, and admit deficient pupils only 


' on condition that their deficiencies are made up 


before graduation. I have the doubtful honor of 
acquaintance with graduates of at least one insti- 
tution, that loudly professes to stand at the very 
head of Boston schools, who are not equal to 
spelling a common business letter correctly. I 
have no use for pupils of that grade of intelli- 
gence.” 


<‘Do you teach in classes ?” 


“J believe thoroughly in class-work, but in 
small classes. Hence I limit my classes to ten 
pupils and often to five. Lectures are, of course, 
given before the whole school, but practical in- 
struction requires an amount of individual train- 
ing that cannot be given to large and miscel- 
laneous classes,”’ 


«Do you make use of text-books ?”’ 


‘¢ Very little, except as helps ; a teacher’s best 
work is always viva voce. IJ do not think I ever 
gave two lessons just alike in my life, With my 
classes for teachers I make my ‘ Primer of Elo- 
cution and Action’ the basis for normal instruction. 
T use it myself in schools, and teach my pupils to 
use it as I do.”’ 


‘‘Are you satisfied with the reception your 
book has had from the public?” 


“Yes, indeed ; the favor i#has met from many 
of the leading elocutionists of the country is most 
gratifying. I.have had occasion recently to test 
their feeling in regard to the book, and I am sur- 
prised at the strong praise given to it, even by 
those who have published similar works of their 
own. Prominent colleges, seminaries and other 
institutions have adopted it as a text-book, and 
many private teachers are using it.” 


«*Can you give any helpful hints as to its use?” 


‘Not many that are not embodied in the ‘ Hints 
to the Teacher.’ I will say one thing, however, 
and it bears on what I have already said regard- 
ing elementary instruction. In one of the promi- 
nent schools of this city there was given a debate 
by the pupils, all of whom had been under my in- 
struction, but not one of whom had hada moment’s 
coaching for the occasion. In fact, all that knew 
of the debate previously was the subject, The 
judges, who were not connected with the school 
in any way, expressed astonishment at the uni- 
formly excellent delivery of the pupils. Now, 
these young lads had been under my instruction 
for a school year, and in that time had barely 
gone over the first twenty lessons in the ‘ Primer.’ 
But that work had been done thoroughly ; and it 
may encourage some conscientious teacher, who 
is fighting the tendency to showy and superficial 
work, to know that the pupils of this school pay 
double the highest price charged by any other in 
New York, and that the work in English and ex- 
pression is a feature that has, as much as any, 
gone toward making the reputation of the institu- 
tion.’’ 

‘‘Have you any suggestions to offer to teach- 
ers. é 

«<T wish I could imbue teachers with my faith 
in foundation training. Pupils come to me con- 
stantly to be finished, as the term is, and I find it 
almost always necessary to begin with them at 
the very rudiments—pause, emphasis, inflections, 
and especially rhythm, of which the majority of 
teachers seem to me to have almost no compre- 
hension. Itis the same with action. There may 
be things worse than that which passes for Delsarte 
teaching in many parts of the United States, but 
I have yet tosee them. Nine-tenths. of the work 
I have to do with earnest pupils who come from 
other parts of the country, is work that could have 
been done just as well by local teachers, if they 
had the knowledge or the courage to be simple. 
As arule, Ihave most success with pupils who 
come to me without previous training of any sort. 
The remedy for this state of things is in the es- 
tablishment of schools in the great cities that 
shall have an artistic standard commensurate 
with the influence they necessarily wield over 
the rest of the country.”’ E.. Siew: 


No SINGER realizes the necessity of a quiet, 
absolutely free body for the best expression of 
a high note, until having gained a certain physical 
freedom without singing, she takes a high note 
and is made sensitive to the superfluous tension all 
over the body, and later learns to reach the same 
note with the repose which is natural; then the 
contrast between the natural and the unnatural 
methods of singing becomes most evident,—and 
not with high notes alone, but with all notes, and 
all combinations of notes. I speak of the high 
note first, because that is an extreme; for with 
the majority of singers there is always more or 
less fear when a high note is coming lest it may 
not be reached easily and with all the clearness 
which belongs toit. This fear in its selfis tension. 
A free body relieves the singer immensely from 
the mechanism of singing. So perfect is the unity 
of the body that a voice will not obey perfectly 
unless the body, as a whole be free. Once 
secure in the freedom of voice and body to obey, 
the song can burst forth with all the musical feel- 
ing, and all the deep appreciation of the words 
of which the singer is capable. When one is free, 
physically free, the music seems to draw out the 
acting. With a great composer and an interpreter 
free to respond, the music and the body of the 
actor are one in their power of expressing their 
emotions.—Amnie Payson Call, 
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READERS AND SINGERS. 


R. LIVINGSTON RUSSELL, of New York, gaye a unique 
entertainment at Rand’s Opera House, Troy, N. Y., June 
16 and 17, founded on Shakespeare’s ‘‘Seven Ages of Man.” 
The entertainment was in 7 parts or acts, with a prologueand 
an epilogue, allarranged asa monologue. Heappearedin the 
well-known characters of nurse with infant, school-boy, 
lover, soldier, justice, the ‘‘sixth age,” and the ‘seventh 
age,” assisted by auxiliariesin dumb show and a female 
quartet. The ingenious weaving together of the parts and 
the splendid manner in which Mr. Russell acted them, 
made a new story of Shakespeare’s lines. The monologue 
should be seen by everyone who admires originality and 
cleverness. He is author of the charming monologue for a 
man, ‘ Cupid’s Victim,” and is sojourning at Saratoga this 
summer, giving entertainments and editing the Daily Regis- 
ter, a pink society paper. He is exceptionally genial and 
talented, and will yet make his mark. He is only eighteen 
years old. WERNER’s VOICE MAGAZINE will soon publish 
another of his monologues entitled ‘An Impecunious 
Actor.” 
* my 3 

Mr. 8. Kronberg, the Kansas City vocal teacher and singer, 
is spending his vacation East. His pupil, Miss Gertrude 
Nofsinger, sang an aria from ‘‘The Messiah,” with much 
success, atthe baccalaureate service at Lindenwood College. 

= * ma 

Mrs. Annie Scrutton Hough recently gave a program of 
readings at Mystic and aroused great enthusiasm. Her 
program was: ‘ Helen Thanire,” ‘‘ Massa’s in de Cold, Cold 
Ground,” “The Ruggleses’ Dinner Party,” ‘‘My First 
School,” ‘‘ The Birds’ Convention,” ‘* Mammy’s Li’l Boy.” 

+ + 

Miss May Donnally, the elocutionist, and Mr. Hugh A. 

Kelso, the pianist, were married July 3, in Chicago. 
* 
* 

Another large class of graduates testified in June to the 
excellent work done by Miss Caroline B. Le Row, in the 
Brooklyn Girls’ High School. 

5 ae 
* 

Mrs. 8. Etta Young sends an elaborate program which 
was given by her pupils, both at Leavenworth and Platte 
City. There were tableaux representing famous classical 
works of art, the play ‘‘ Pandora,” written by Miss M. Nat- 
aline Crumpton, and a number of recitations, the chief of 
which were: ‘‘Emma Dunning Banks’s Medley,” ‘Flossie 
Lane’s Marriage,” ‘‘Zingarella, the Gypsy Flower Girl,” (in 
costume), ‘‘Ruthie’s Faith in Prayer,” ‘“Buyin’ a Feller; ” 
and the farce, ‘‘The Two Roses.” 

" * OK 


= 
Miss Eva Coscarden sends three different programs— 
“Annual Prize Declamations,” ‘‘ Recital for Graduation,” 
and ‘Graduating Exercises.” The character of the pro- 
—grams shows that Miss Coscarden is doing excellent work. 
+ 2 
Miss Sara S. Rice is spending a part of her vacation in 
Maryland, while she is arranging the ‘‘ American Classics” 
and ‘‘ World Classics”” numbers of ‘‘ Werner’s Readings and 
Recitations.” These books will be issued in time for next 
season’s school. 
pee 
Mrs. Laura G. Riddell, teacher of elocution, has been en- 
gaged as special instructor in reading at the Southwest 
Summer Training School, California. She*was recently 
elected a member of the San Diego County Board of Edu- 
cation. She is also a school trustee of the City of Coronado, 
wks 
Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Kendall are creating much merriment 
in various parts of the country with their specialties. The 
N. Y. Sun speaks of Mrs. Kendall as the ‘‘Electric Elocution- 
ist.” You may expect a good entertainment if “the Ken- 
dalls are coming.” 
Leake 
Miss Helen Gallie, of Missouri, has had nearly 200 pupils 
in the Ruth Ann School this last year, and reports that the 
work has been gratifying, 
June, the programs being: 


Piano and organ, ‘‘ Kamennoi Ostrow,” 


op. 10 No, 22. - - - - - - Rubinstein. 
Song, ‘‘ The Capture of Bacchus,” - Dudley Buck. 
Piano, *‘Schlummerlied,” - - - - Liszt. 
Song, ‘Le Parlate d’armor,” . - - Gounod. 
Pian», op. 27, adagio, allegretto, presto, - Beethoven. 
Song, “A Night in June,” - - Ambroise Thomas, 
Piano, Etude in C. op. 23, No. 2. - - Rubinstein, 
Song, ‘‘Venetian Kvening Song,” - - - Nevin, 
Piano, Polonaise in A flat—op. 53. - - Chopin. 
Piano Quartet. ‘ Jubelouverture,” - - Weber, 


Song, ‘‘Come Where the Lindens Bloom,” Dudley Buck. 


Piano, Nocturne, op. 37, No. 2 - - - Chopin. 
Song, ‘‘Song to Evening Star,” from 

««Tannhauser,”’ “ ' - - - - Wagner. 
Piano, ‘‘ La Polka de la Reine,” - 2 oo: Raff. 
Song, Romanza from ‘‘ Robert le Diable,’ Meyerbeer. 


Piano, Berceuse, op. 57, Tarantelle, op. 
> - - - - - - - Chopin-Doehler. 
Chorus, ‘‘The Miserere” from “Tl 
Trovatore”  - - - - - = - 
Piano duet, op. 92, - - - - - 
xs 


Miss Emily Curtis gave a recital with her pupils at Napa 
College, May 26. Some of the recitations were: ‘‘ Van Bib- 
ber’s Rock,” ‘The Confessional,” ‘‘Jack Hall’s Boat 
Race,” ‘‘The Ruggleses’ Dinner Party,” and ‘Jimmy 
Hoy.” 


Verdi. 
Moscheles. 
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Two recitals were given in. 


Mr. Edward P. Remick, director of the Euterpe Club, 
gave the 12th concert, with the assistance of the Detroit 
Philharmonic Club, June 2, with much success. 


* 

Mr. Howard M. Tichnor was one of the instructors at 
Miss Laughton’s summer sessiun of the School of Express- 
ive Art, held in Maine. 

* ok 
a 

Mrs. Loraine Immen, besides being actively engaged in 
teaching elocution, finds time to perform the duties of pres- 
ident of the Shakespearian Club, which heldits last meeting 
of this seasonin June. She also responded to the toast, 
“Our Young People,” at the meeting of the alumni of West- 
ern Michigan College. ie 

ko 

Mrs. Emilie Knowlton, of Ohio, reportsa very good season 
of work, and that there is more interest taken in vocal music 
in her section than ever before. 

na 

In the department of elocution in Scio College there are 
69 pupils. A special catalogue of this department isissued, 
giving the names of the pupils and outlining the course of 
study. Scio College takes front rank among the institutions 
that pay due attention to elocution. Mr. Frank A. Domeris 
the principal of this department. 


x * 
* 


Miss Annie L. Hughes, teacher of elocution in the Trenton 
High School, has reason to feel proud of the fine showing 
made by the graduating class this year. Among the reci- 
tations were: ‘‘How Congress Fought for Sheridan,” ‘“The 
First and Last Race,” ‘‘Liberty’s Bell,” “The Wreck of 
Rivermouth,” ‘‘The Soldier’s Retrospect.” 


Mrs. Emma Dunning Banks is doing her summer teaching 
at her own residence, having a number of pupils from va- 
rious parts of the country. 

tee 

The mayorand a number of prominent citizens of St. 
Louis tendered to Miss Lizzie B. Pierce, teacher of elocution, 
a testimonial benefit, June 24, prior to her departure to the 
East to continue her study. Miss Pierce is a daughter of 
Sergeant Pierce of the police force, was recently married to 
a Mr. Clark, and is now thinking of adopting the stage pro- 
fessionally. For some time she has been teacher of elocution 
in the Missouri School for the Blind. 


* OK 
* 


Miss Clara J. Brown, teacher of expression and physical 
culture at the Brockport State Normal School, is at Chau- 
tauqua thissummer. Her commencement exercises were 
exceptionally fine, her program being of a high literary and 
artistic character. Her most elaborate numbers were: 
Tennyson’s ‘‘The Princess,” as dramatized by L. May 
Haughwout, and Delsarte poses, bringing in, among other 
tableaux, ‘‘ Farewell to Home,” ‘‘In Sight of Home,” and 
“A Charm from the Skies.” 

* 

Mrs. C, A. Elder, of Tennessee, reports a class of 20 pupils 
last year, who gave at the closing exercises the operetta of 
‘‘Zanie.” She changed several of the choruses, introducing 
Malibran’s “Wild Chamois Track,” and a fairy duet by 
Richards. Between the acts ‘“‘Zingarella” and “ Juliet’s 
Soliloquy” were recited. ; 

oe 

Miss Amanda A. Kidder, of Minnesota, returned, July 1, 
from a reading tour of 36 engagements in Minnesota and 
Iowa. During July she conducted a summer school at the 
Academy of Our Lady of Lourdes. One of her programs is: 
‘Wabash Violets,” ‘‘A Tale of Sweethearts” (in costume), 
“Duchess May,’ ‘‘Sleep Walking Scene,” (in costume), 
“Country Debating Society,” ‘Wind and the Moon,” Fifty 
Attitudes in Expression (in costume], Scene from ‘“* London 


Assurance” (in costume). a 
tk OK 
* 


Mr. Charles A. White, the voice-teacher, and chairman of 
the program committee of the N. Y.8. M. T. A., is spending 
his vacation at Buffale. 

ae + 

Mrs. Lizzie Brockway, of New Hampshire, used in her 
prize speaking contest in the Franklin High School the fol- 
lowing recitations: ‘‘The Burning Prairie,” ‘* A Little Child 
Shall Lead Them,” ‘A Second Trial,” ‘Fourth of July at 
Jonesville,” ‘*The Little High Chair,” ‘Little Steenie,” 
“Duty of Literary Men to American Literature,” “The 
Minuet,” ‘Whisperin’ Bill,” ‘: Kate Shelley,” ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner,” (by Jessie F. O'Donnell), “ Lady Maud’s 
Oath,” ‘‘ The Black Horse and His Rider.” 

* 


Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, whose book, ‘‘How Salvator 
Won and Other Recitations,” has just been issued, is at 
Short Beach, Conn, 

see 

Mr. J. William Suffern, the voice-teacher, is holding a 
summer school in West Virginia. Mrs. Suffern is with him 
as one of his teachers. 

me 

Gauls sacred oratorio-cantata of ‘‘The Holy City” was 
given at Holton, June 25 and 26, under the direction of Mr. 
E, W. Good, who is doing much to cultivate a taste for good 
music in that section. 

cit 

Miss Clara A. Coyil reports that Mr, A. Mahan held his 
17th annual musical festival at Cortland, June 1-5, and that 
it was very successful. Dr. H. R. Palmer brought the 
chorus of over 300 voices toa high degree of proficiency. 
ie of the success is also due to Mrs, Martha Lane Shep- 
ard, 


Miss Maud M. Babcock has just finished a busy year, and 
has been exceptionally successful. One of her successes 
was the production of ‘‘Pygmalion and Galatea,” by the 
high school students, a clever performance, given in April. 
On April 16 she gave an evening of readings, assisted by her 
pupils. The entertainment included a series of Delsarte 
exercises, statue poses, pantomime emotions, and some 
pretty groupings from ‘‘An Hour with Delsarte.” Miss Bab- 
cock recited “How Ruby Played” and ‘‘The Minuet.” She 
also prepared an elaborate series of tableaux from ‘‘The 
Merchant of Venice,” which, with a play, “Shakespearean 
Burlesque,” and tableaux from ‘Ode to the Passions” ‘she 
reading the poem) formed a very pleasant event. On June 
16 she gaye a series of poses plastiques interspersed with 
recitations. Among the poses were: ‘‘ Hebe,” ‘‘Athene,” 
‘*Demosthenes,” ‘Diana,” ‘‘Crouching Venus,” ‘Chain 
Dance of Bacchus,” ending with ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.” 
She recited between the poses, *‘King Robert of sicily,” with 


musical accompaniment, ‘‘The Bobolink,” ‘‘The Jealous 
Wife.” Next year she will teach in Ingleside School. 
re 
* 


The first annual meeting of the Saratoga Co. Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, organized by Mr. David M., Kelsey, was held 
at the High School auditorium, Saratoga Springs, June 6. 
Though the gathering lasted but one day, the program was 
interesting. No essays were read, but the short topic talks 
on ‘‘The County’s Musical History,” ‘‘Public School Music,” 
“Sunday School Music.” ‘‘ Singing Societies,” “Church 
Music,” “Instrumental Music,” ‘‘ Home Music” were more 
interesting than regular papers. There were3 well arranged 
concerts. Mr. Kelsey deserves the greatest credit for bis 
enterprise in planning and carrying out so satisfactorily the 
first county association in N. Y. state subordinate to the N. 
Y¥. 8, Msaas 

Kx om 
* 

Miss Blanche Hudson’s work at St. Mary's College, Texas, 
ended June 10 with two entertainments, presenting a num- 
ber of recitations and also Delsarte work. Among the 
selections were: ‘Skeleton in Armor,” ‘‘ Where’s Annette?” 
‘‘What the Bird Told,” ‘‘ Flying Jim’s Last Leap,” ‘‘The 
Chariot Race,” ‘‘The Last Hymn” and ‘Story of Some 
Bells,” the last two with musical accompaniment. After 
«The Chariot Race” Miss Hudson was presented with a 
handsome medal. ‘‘The Minuet” was given by 8 tiny child- 
ren, 4 as gentlemen and 4 as ladies of the 17th century, and 
made a hit. A class of young ladies in Mexic costume gave 
the pantomime of the ‘Angels of Buena Vista,” of which 
Miss, Hudson says: ‘‘It was Miss Hardwicke’s arrangement 
that appeared in the Voloz MaGazing, and it will repay any 
teacher who gets it up.” Miss Hudson is in New York 
studying with Miss Swayze during the summer. 

*% 
* 

Miss Blanche Friderici, of Brooklyn, read at an entertain- 
ment at the Church of the Good Tidings, June 18, giving the 
following pieces: ‘The Women of Mumbleshead,” ‘* Rag- 
gedy Man,” ‘‘Lady Maud’s Oath,” ‘‘Ruggleses’ Dinner Party,” 
“Pauline Pavlovna.” Miss Friderici is both young and 
clever. 

eee 

Mrs. Leila Ellis, who is at the head of the elocution 
department of Mills College, California, during her recent 
visit to New York, read with much success in Mrs, Dunlap 
Hopkins’s artistic apartments a monologue, ** The Found- 
ling,” written for her by John Vance Cheney. 

* Ox 
* 

Miss Miriam Nelke is spending the summer in Utah. She 
has just completed a very successful year [her fourth] at 
the Quincy Conservatory of Music. Next year she will be 
at the Fort Worth University. 

* O* 
* 

Mr. J. F, von der Heide, the vocal teacher and the newly 
elected secretary-treasurer of the N. Y.S. M.T. A., is get- 
ting amuch needed rest in the Adirondacks. 

* 
: ate 

The exercises closing the 36th year of Almira College gave 
much satisfactionand showed that Miss M. Louise Edwards, 
the teacher of elocution, has done good work. 

* 


Miss Josephine M. Robb reports a very successful season 
in teaching elocution and Delsarte in New York city and at 
Montclair and Elizabeth. 

* ok 
* 

At Prof. Moses True Brown’s summer session of the Bos- 
ton School of Oratory were Mr. 8. H. Clark, Mr. R. E. Mayne, 
Mr. George W. Hoss, Mr. Edward Barbour, Miss L. May 
Haughwout, Mrs. 8. Etta Young, Miss Minnie M. Jones, and 


other well-known teachers. 
ES 


a 
Miss Lida Gilbert is teacher of elocution and physical 
culture in the Greeneville Ladies’ College, and has brought 
her department so it compares favorably with the elocution 
and physical training departments in other schools in the 
South. 
+o 
At Dr. D. A. Sargent’s summer school of physical culture 
were Miss Maud May Babcock, Miss Harrict Ells, Miss S. 
Ringheim, Miss Susan A. Dodge, Miss Mary Marshall, and 
other well-known teachers. 
* * 


* 

Mr. C. C. Parker, who, besides his work in California, is 
teacher of elocution in the Baptist Female College, Went- 
worth Military Academy, Elizabeth Aull Seminary, and 
Central College, of Kentucky, reports a most successful 
season in those institutions, having had 75 pupils there. 
Commencement exercises were held in each of those schools. 


* 

Mr. Frederic A. Lyman, teacher of music in the Syracuse 
public schools, held a summer school in July on Staten 
Island, for the study of normal methods as applied to the 
teaching of vocal music, } 
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The undergraduate entertainment of the Albany Collegiate 
Tustitute was held June 8, under the direction of Miss Alice 
Moses, teacher of'elocution. After a chorus, “The Whist- 
ling Farmer Boy,” an operetta, ‘The Fairy Crowning,” was 
given by 40 pupils, all of whom had been drilled by Miss 
Moses. Later in the evening a series of Delsarte gesture 
drills and attitudes was given, together with tableaux 
mouvants, ending with ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.’ ‘The au- 
dience were so delighted with the drills that they were re- 
peated on the commencement night. In addition to the 
work of drilling the 17 young ladies, Miss Moses prepared 
the graduates on their commencement orations. Her pupils, 
class and private, have numbered over 130 this year. She 
will remain in the Institute next season. 

RK 


* 

The department of elocution at Hellmuth College, under 
the direction of Miss Alberta Oakley, is one of the principal 
features of that high-class institution. At the recent annual 
exercises the following program was given: ‘‘ fancy Drill,” 
by the physical culture class; who also gave “A Study in 
Attitude,” during which the following attitudes were given 
and the tunes played: Entrance, ‘‘I dreamt I Dwelt in Mar- 
ble Halls;’’ Familiar Pose, ‘‘Oid Rosin the Beau;” Cere- 
mony and Respect, ‘‘ No, Sir;” Reflection, “‘Oft in the Stilly 
Night:” Defiance, “The Marseillaise;” Despair, ‘‘I Cannot 
Sing the Old Songs;” Suspense, ‘‘ Won't You Tell Me Why, 
Robin;” Farewell to Home, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home;” Vehe- 
mence, National Anthem. Also the recitations: ‘The 
Cloud,” “Echo and the Ferry,” ‘‘ Warren Hastings.” ‘‘The 
Children of the Bonnet Rouge,” ‘‘ That Air Youngen,” ‘‘ The 
Elf-Child,” and the ‘‘ Angels of Buena Vista.” 

* Ox 


Miss Mary Marshall gave a reading at Cambridge during 
her attendance at the Harvard Summer School of Physical 
Training. Among her selections were: ‘The Old Woman's 
Love Story,” and “Connor.” She also gave fifty attitudes, 
illustrating the Delsarte principles. She has studied with 
leading teachers. 

* * 

Mrs. Olga Slaght gave an afternoon musicale June 27, at 
Denver, at which a number of her pupils played the piano 
and the violin and sang delightfully. 


Mrs. Laura J. Tisdale, the eminent Delsarte teacher of 
Chicago, spent her vacation in New York and other Eastern 


places. 
* * 


* 

Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker, with her distinguished hus- 
band, Col. Parker, delivered lectures at Chautauqua this 
summer. She writes:  ‘‘ Chautauqua is a wonderful place. 
I feel as if I had made a discovery, had entered a new 
world. Youcan actually study, keep cool, and sleep nights 
here. You have everything from philosophy to fishing, 
and, most wonderful of all, you have time enough for 
everything.” Mrs. Parker is an accomplished Delsartean 
anda thorough educator, and our readers will join us in 
urging her to contribute to our columns, 

* * 
* 

Mr. W. 8. Battis, teacher of elocution in Colby University, 
is meeting with much success in reciting ‘‘Nicholas 
Nickleby.” He impersonates 16 characters. The reading 
fills a whole program, lasting one and three-fourths’ hour. 
Mr. Battis read at Prof. Brown’s Summer School, and is 
now giving readingsin various places in Maine. 

* * 


* 

Mr. R. E. Mayne has been reappointed one of the lectur- 
ers in the Free Lecture Course in the New York city public 
schools. He will lecture this year on ‘‘The Science of 
Blocution,” “ Elocution Applied in Common Speech and 
Oratory,’ and ‘‘ Elocution Applied in Poetry.” He gave a 
reading at Prof. Brown’s Summer School, and is now taking 
a rest in the Catskills. 

wih 

Miss Minnie M. Jones, the distinguished Delsarte teacher 
of Philadelphia, recently gave ‘‘An Evening With Delsarte,” 
during which was given ‘‘A Delsarte Lesson to a hild,” 
Gertrude Cashmore illustrating Greeting, Looking, Listen- 
ing, Warning, Surprise, Command “Go,” Ridicule, Anguish, 
Defiance, Calling, Disappointment, Fear, Anger, Thought, 
Recollection, Joy, Grief, Supplication, Devotion, Mourning, 
Resignation. There were piano and violin playing, songs, 
a monologue for a lady, ‘’ When I am Married,” and other 
jnteresting features. The entire evening was an artistic 
glair, and reflected much credit upon Miss Jones. 
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VOCAL ORGANS, 


By Sir MORELL MACKENZIE. 


The Greatest Living Throat-Specialist 
writes A PRACTICAL HAND-BOOK 
for SINGERS and SPEAKERS. 

A Scientific Book in 
Popular Language. 


Fifty cases of eminent singers are tabulated, 
showing the shape of the glottis and the condition 
of the vocal cords during singing.—These tables 
are most valuable; nothing of the kind has ever 
been published. 


The book_is illustrated and has a fine portrait of 
the author and an autograph letter from him. 
Well printed and bound; $1.25, postpaid. 
Address the Publisher, 


EDGAR S. WERNER, 
28 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


HOW SALVATOR WON, 


AND OTHER 


RECITATIONS. 
BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 


One of the peculiarities of Mrs. Wilcox’s 
poems is their special suitability for public reci- 
tation. Nearly every poem contains a story of 
intense human interest, and it must be a very 
poor reader indeed who does not succeed with it 
before an audience. This book isa collection of 
all of Mrs. Wilcox’s poems that are particularly 
good for this purpose. Many of the recitations 
were written expressly for it, and allof the poems 
have been chosen especially for their dramatic 
possibilities and for their giving reciters a better 
chance to exercise their elocutionary powers. 
The book also contains the autograph and the 
latest portrait of Mrs. Wilcox. 


CONTENTS. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE 


By CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, M.D,, LL. D. 


THIRTY-EIGHT FULL PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS—ELEGANTLY 
PRINTED AND BOUND. 
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AN EXCEEDINGLY PRACTICAL BOOK. 


Distinguishing Features of Dr. Emerson’s Method. 


(1) Securing the Proper Position of the Vital Organs; (2) Developing the Vital Organs by Exercis- 
ing the Muscles that Surround Them; (3) Preserving a Due Balance Between the Energy that Supplies 


and the Energy that Wastes; (4) Strengthening the 


Centres while Freeing the Surfaces; (5) Maintain- 


ing Equilibrium Between the Forces of the Pneumogastic and the Sympathetic Nerves, on the One 
Hand, and the Forces of the Spinal Cord and the Spinal Nerves on the Other; (6) Preserving the True 
Balance Between the Exercise and Stimulation of the Life-Sustaining Forces and That of the Brain; 


(7) Freeing the Different Parts of the Physical Sys 


tem that are Joined by Definite Articulations, and 


Thus Preventing Them from Embarrassing Each Other; (8) Developing Due Relationship Between 
Different Groups of Muscles; (9) The Developing of Beauty and of Health. 


Principal Divisions of the Exercises. 


Exercises for Overcoming Stooping Neck an 
cises for Hips, Waist, Chest and Neck—Exercise 


d Shoulders, and for Securing Perfect Poise—Exer- 
for Freeing and Strengthening Sides — Exercises for 


Developing Gamut of Chest Perpendicularly—The Exercise of Head, Arms and Legs in their Rela- 


tion to the Torso, to the End of Developing and 5 
tudes—Bending Exercises—Reaching Exercises— 


ecuring the Vital Unity of Movements and Atti- 
Exercise for Strengthening Centres and Freeing 


Surfaces—Exercises for the Development of Harmony of Muscular Movements—Upward Movements 
in Curves—Lateral Movements in Curves—Forward Movements in Curves—Harmonizing Move- 


ments. 


Dr. Emerson’s Account of the Origin of the Book. 
During a number of years the author has given public lect 
and consisting of exercises, many of which he originated, w 


ures upon asystem of physical culture arranged by himself 


hile others were adapted from suggestions received from 


other systems. By means of this system, together with voice-culture, the writer restored himself to health at a time when 
he had become a confirmed dyspeptic and was a victim of consumption in an incipient stage, and by means of this system 


he has since developed a most abundant vitality and great muscular power. 


The system became a part of the curriculum 


of the Monroe, now the Emerson College of Oratory, where it has been the means of restoring the sick to health, and of 
harmonious bodily education for the strong. The public lectures upon this system of physical culture and the original 


principles underlying it, haye been received with a degree o 


f favor that has encouraged the author to yield to the requests 


of students and alumni that the thoughts suggested in the lectures be placed ina more permanent form. The writer has 


striven to present the system in a teachable form, to avoid 


to present a work which shall be suggestive rather than exhaustive. 
stituting the original system of physical culture of the Eme 
this institution in universities, colleges, state normal and h 


technical phraseology so far as may be, and, at the same time, 


‘The exercises herein described and illustrated, con- 


rson College of Oratory, are now being taught by graduates of 
igh schools in all parts of the United States and in Canada. 


Some of the Subjects Treated. 

Aisthetic Value of the Exercises—Healthy Attitudes of the Mind—How to Equalize the Circulation—From Climax to 
Repose in Exercise—Conseryation of Force Developed by Exercise—Correlation of Forces and Conservation of Energy— 
Diet—Greck Education and the Principle of Repetition—Maximum Result with Minimum Lffort—Nervous Sympathy 
Throughout the System—Physical Energy and Psychological Foree—Best lime and Number of Hours for Sleep—Educating 
the Body with Reference to the Soul—Relation of Physical Exercises to Yoice—Vital Supply for the Entire Organism— 


Physiological and Psychological Laws to be obeyed in Bodil 


y Education—Equilibrium and Muscular Sense— Physiology of 


the Relationship of Parts—Suggestions for Securing Health and Longevity. 


Teachers’ net price, $2.00, postpaid. Special reduction when used in classes. 
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ARTISTIC HYGIEMNG DRESS. 


An ACCOUNT OF THE IMPROVED-DRrESS MOVEMENT AT CHAUTAUQUA, 


By HELEN POTTER. 


Nore.—The first ten illustrations show Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker in gowns devised and worn by 
herself.—For theiridescription see pages 214-215, 


over the combination suit, never slip down or wrinkle, when they are the prop 
size for the person; and, although at the outset they seem expensive, yet th 
do not equal the expense attached to the great number of articles now in u: 
(Stockings, garters, vests, drawers, corsets and covers, under-skirts, petticoa 
etc.) Shapes and combination suits are already in the market. 

The dress-form is asleeveless waist and skirt united, over which is worn t 
dress, These are made of various materials, and in any color, to suit or harmc¢ 
ize with the dress proper and are walking length, z.¢.,to the ankle. There are t 
styles of dress-forms, the round form and the princess-form. The round fo: 
is a short, round waist with a full skirt attached. This form gives greater fulne 
to the skirt, which can be distributed to suit the figu 


ITH the voice of Father McGlynn ringing in my 
ears, the bell tolling the hour, and the tramp of 
housemaids in the distance, I have, at last, secured 
ink, pen and paper to give an account of the improved- 
dress movement as lately introduced before the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly, by Mrs, Frank Stuart Parker, of 
Chicago. This petite and most charming lady receiv- 
ed me with genuine cordiality; and, although weary 
with the number of inquirers, and others, who are 
drawn to her rooms to see and admire, gave her- 
self generously to the task of recounting the various 
ideas involved, and of showing me her exquisite 
robes. : 

To begin with, the reporter’s words are misunder- 
stood, when he says: ‘*The movement has fourstyles: 
the ‘no skirt,’ the ‘old skirt,’ the ‘divided skirt,’ and 
the ‘apology fora skirt’ or ‘trouserette.’”” By “xo 
shirt?’ is meant the petticoat, which has been worn 
under the dress for centuries, and which is wholly 
abandoned in the improved dress. 

The change is moderate and modest, — one that any 
lady might adopt without any hesitation, or a fear of 
being too conspicuous. Indeed, the public is some- 
what prepared for even greater changes. The artistic 
lawn-tennis suit, the tea gown, the empire gown, and 
the soft, loose lace dresses which have been worn for 
some time, haveaccustomed the eye, and educated the 
taste to the better styles of dress now proposed, 

The improved dress has been adopted and worn for 
some time by a goodly number of Chicago’s ‘‘society 
ladies.” The main points of departure from the or- 
dinary outfit is in the underwear, the position of the 
waist-line, and the wonderful reduction in the number 
of garments worn. Shapes are worn in lieu of the 
many garments generally in use. The entire under- 
clothing isin three pieces. Over this is the dress proper 
which completes the outfit in four pieces. 

Mrs. Parker says: ‘‘ Fourteen years ago I wore 
thirteen pieces when dressed, where ow I wear only 
four.’?> Comments are unnecessary. Any person 
of sense will hail the reduction with grateful 
heart. These four garments are the ‘‘combination 
suit,’ the ‘*shapes,’’ the ‘¢dress-form,’’ and the 
‘¢dress.”’ 

The combination suitis a union of vest and drawers, in balbrigan, cotton or 
silk. They may be selected with or without sleeves, high or low in the neck, 
thin for summer, warmer for winter use, and reach from ankle to neck. 

Shapes are stockings and drawers in one, reaching from the soles to the waist- 
line, and held there by a draw-string loosely adjusted. & Shapes, when drawn 
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of the wearer. The princess-form is a sleevele 
princess clearing the floor, 7.¢., cut in the lengtl 
from shoulders to feet; the fulness all in the back, 
under pleats or gathers, and plain in front. The dre 
form is really the lining of the dress, and should be 
the material and color best suited for the select 
dress. Itis low in the neck and sleeveless, formi 
a background for unlined summer dresses. Thus it 
cool and comfortable. For winter, or travel, the wa 
of the dress can be made up with the dress-form, bei 
separate only from the waist-line to the feet. Thesk 
of the dress-form can have pleatings of the mater 
about the bottom or a band of velvet, etc., but no | 
ings, no facings, no braid, starch orstiffness whatsoev 

The dress is the outer robe which completes the | 
enumerated, This should be selected and shaped 
serve the best interests of the wearer—her for 
complexion, position and occupation, 

The dress must be all in one, and supported fre 
the shoulders. No separate waist or jacketis allowe 
unless the skirt of the dress be made fast to and su 
ported by the dress-form. The waist-line is higl 
than before, being in fact the line in the empire-gov 
now so popular and so artistic. 

Mrs. Parker has a dress-form of black Americ 
silk, and, therefore, durable. This she can wear unc 
more than one of her beautiful summer dresses. It 
sleeveless, the low neck edged with strong white la 
and a silk plaiting five inches deep around the botto: 
no facing, stiffening, braid, or trumpery to make 
heavy orclumsy. Itis all soft glossy silk, which can 
dusted or sponged without injury, and is worn next 
and over her black silk shapes. Thus, if she steps 
or down, or should be thrown from a carriage up-si 
down, she presents only black silk attire throughou 

Over this black silk dress-form may be worn da 
foulards, China silk, pongee, mousseline de soie, a 
all kinds of summer or winter dresses. Mrs, Parke 
were all made to clear the floor. 

Now comes other details of the toilet: The collaret 
the kerchief, the clasps, bars, pins, etc., which are t 
artistic finish of all this improved dress. 

The Collarette isa plaque of dress-goods, silk or lac 
to fill in the open front of those dresses which are made for them, The Orien 
lace, or Russian lace ones, are cool for summer wear (the latter being the be 
to laundry). Thesilk, or wool ones, like the$dress, serve for cooler weather, 
when one does not like to be so conspicuous, 

The kerchief is for the same purpose. Itis a square of white, yellow, or oth 
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ed soft silk, crossed underneath the dress and covering 
osom.. 

ere is a charming effect produced by these collarettes 
kerchiefs, yellow silk under a softly draped black lace 
; or lavender under dark heliotrope, etc. Mrs. Parker 
them in many shades and colors; some for full dress, 
, for promenade, for travel, for negligé, for cold 
her or hot, etc.—all most exquisite and charming. 

e clasps, etc., are also a study and triumph of art. 
clasp is worn at the waist-line to hook together the belt 
yld draperies in place, They are of exquisite design, 
» with chain and pendants,all free from points or orna- 
that can fray the goods or tear the fingers ; bars and 
to match the dresses: in dull silver, bright silver, oxi- 
silver, and gold; some set with stones in colors, to 
-offor finish the dress to advantage and to fit the point 
tachment, whether on the bust or waist-line or drapery. 
e long cloak is most approved of all, for grace, protec- 
ind comfort, as an outside covering. This can be car- 
or worn, being quickly adjusted. 


ving discussed the main points of the ‘‘no skirt,” we 


now come to the 
others in order. 
There is a reason 
and use for them all, 
as we shall proceed 
to explain. | 

The ‘divided 
skirt,’’ the ‘*gymna- 
sium dress”’ and the 
“‘oarden dress, next 
call for attention. 

The riding dress is 
the divided — skirt 
united to a blouse 
waist, or jacket, 
and is convenient 
and attractive for 
horse-back riding, 
tricycling, etc. 

The gymnasium 
dress is aloose 
round dress, and 
trousers, both reach- 
ing just below the 
knee, the latter gath- 
ered into a band 
at that point. This 
is good for work or 
play, as well as for 
gymnasium wear. 

The garden dress 
is a short, round 
dress over shapes. 
Those who play 
out-door games, 
who row, or climb 
mountains or visit 
mines, who en- 
gage in garden or 
other work, will 
wear Z¢hts dress. 

i That a change 
Eee See eae is desirable goes 
No.2 without question. 
What with corsets 
tight bands and garters, with high heels and pointed toes, 
such a weight of skirts and outer garments, no wonder 
len are pale and nervous. The strongest man would 
cen and long for death, if condemned to wear the modern 
ijonable woman’s clothes, for the rest of his life. The 
ge desired is freedom to live, and move about; freedom 
e whole body, at work, at play, orin repose. We want 
2ss that does not endanger the life to sleep in or to try to 
9in, incase of need. If, by accident, a man has been 
‘en of rest and has an opportunity, he can take an hour’s 
and yet be available at a moment’s notice, to serve or 
eon. Notso with a woman. If she watches with the 
_oris on the ground in case of an accident, she is so 
h enslaved by her clothes as to be comparatively use- 
We wantand are going to have clothes light, loose, 
soft, so we can bend down or reach up, sit erect or 
ne, with equal ease and comfort. 
you say the dress we want is not pretty, I answer it is 
pretty and artistic. Great artists have ever held to 
re’s curved lines and undulating motion. The world- 
wned Rachel, the great modern French artist, and 


2s 


Sarah Bernhardt, and Modjeska, never wore corsets or starch- 
ed under-clothes, which are coarse and bunchy and never grace- 


Sul. 
DESCRIPTION OF MRS. PARKER’S DRESSES. 


Nos. 1 AND 4—A House Dress.—Pongee silk, natural color. 
Round dress-form, and skirt full at the back. The waist of 
the dress full from shoulder to waist-line, and open in front. 
The back shirred at the neck and waist-line, the same breadth 
continuing to the bottom of the skirt. The remainder of 
the waist, close and smooth, 7. e., under the arms, and back 
to the middle or shirring. Skirt open in front and plaited or 
shirred to the waist. The open front filled in with heavy 
striped silk, brocaded with dark rich colors on a ground of the 
color of the dress. The lower part of sleeves and 
plastron of the same material. The latter extends from the 
right arm-size to the left side of the belt. The vest or collarette 
of Russian lace. Thesleeves high and full, and plaited at the 
middle of the upper arm. 

No, 2.—House or CarriAcGe Dress.—Heliotrope striped 
silk. Round-dress form 
of the same color though 
darker shade. The dress- 
skirt ofsummer silk, shirr- 
edin front and back and 
sewed fast to the dress- 
form. The waist plaited 
at the shoulders and waist- 
line, and also mdde fast 
to the dress-form. The 
sleeves full and high on 
the shoulder, plaited to the 
middle-arm, full again at 
the elbowand close below, 
ending with a turn-back 
cuff. The cuffs and collar 
faced with plain silk. The 
latter (a broad turn-over 
collar) reaching nearly to 
the waist-line. Sash of the 
dress goods, finished with 
heavy netted fringe, to the 
bottom of the dress. Ker- 
chief of yellow silk, fasten- 
ed witha gold bar, set with 

a yellow stone. 


No. 3.—A TRAVELING 
ORSTREET DrEss.—Mix- 
ed wool goods, electric 
blue, black and white. 
Princess-form of blue- 
gray silk. Dress, prin- 
cess back and sides, 
with the fulness folded 
under. The front, full 
at the throat, gathered 
at the waist-line by a 
clasp of cut steel, with 
chains and pendants. A 
cut-away jacket trimm- 
ed with black worsted 
braid, a standing collar 
with sharp points faced Besse : 
with black velvet; black No. 5. 
silk sleeves, high on the 
shoulder and half fitted below, ending in two sharp points 
also faced with black velvet. Black braid down the middle 
of the back, and ending at the bottom of the skirt, giving 
length to the figure. 

No. 5.—StTrEET ork HovusE DreEss.—Plaid wool goods, 
shades of green-gray and black. Dress-form of black Ameri- 
can silk. Sleeves, vest and girdle of green-gray silk. Plain 
round waist, French back (four pieces only), a cut-away 
jacket, and standing collar of wool goods faced with silk, 
Sleeves high and full at the top and fitted below, with cuffs. 
The bottom of the round waist finished with a heavy cord of 
the plaid goods. The girdle ending where the jacket begins; 
a half girdle is laid in fcelds over a point. a 

Nos. 6 AND 7.—EvEeNING Dress.—Black figured lace, and 
black and gold passementerie. Round dress-form of black 
silk, draped with lace. At the back, full on the shoulders, 
brought to the centre at the waist-line, and falling to the feet, 
forming the fulness of the skirt behind. In front the fulness 
is brought to the figure about the right breast by means of a 
plastron of passementerie. This starts from the right 
shoulder-seam, follows down the arm-size, and crosses in a 
curve to the belt-line under the left breast. A piece of the 
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same ornament upon the left 
shoulder and on each sleeve above the 
elbow. 

A high collar sloping down into the 
open front, surmounted by a frill of 
black lace edging a finger in depth. 
This frill begins at the point of open- 
ing on the bosom, goes around the top 
of the high collar, and, crossing the 
point of beginning, ends above the 
passementerie upon the left. The 
same kind of frill extends from the 
waist to the feet on the left side of the 
skirt, and finishes the sleeves, at the 
middle of the fore-arm. It is tacked up 
on upper side of the sleeve, disclosing 
the arm half way to the elbow. The 
open front is filled with a collarette of 
Russian lace, ora yellow suk kerchief. 

No. 8.—CARRIAGE OR STREET DRESS. 
—Heliotrope striped summer silk. 
Round dress-form of dove-colored 
silk. Plain round waist of the helio- 
trope silk, tucked in front, and button- 
ed up to the neck, with small standing 
collar. A cut-away half-jacket, with 
double pointed rolling collar, all lined 
withdove-colored silk. Skirt plain, and 
gauged in the front and back. Sleeves 
fullat the top and close below, with 
turn-back cuffs. Belt of silk closed 
in front, with a large cut-steel buckle. 

Nos. 9*AND 10.—HousEe Dress. — 
China silk, lavender, with white 
figures. Round-form of fine white 
cambric. Full round silk waist with 
surplice front, open at the throat. 
Skirt gathered four or five times 
(gauged), and made fast to the silk 
waist. Sleeves: full, gauged at the 
middle of upper arm, and at the 
bottom and finished with a frill of silk- 
embroidered lace. Collar high, open, 
and somewhat turned out at the 
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No. 6. 


points. Deep silk-em- 
broidered lace under 
the left side where the 
skirt is looped up or 
raised. Thesame kind 
of lace folded about 
the waist-line, the ends 
forming a large rosette 
in the middle front, 
fastened with silver- 
headed pins. Collarette 
of the same kind of lace 
gathered to fit the neck 
and fastened behind. 
OTHER Gowns,— 
Among numerous 
pretty costumes, which 


.must pass with short 


descriptions, are the 
following, viz:— 

Alavender and white 
striped summer silk. 
Dark princess -form 
with thé lavender silk 
skirt, gauged and made 
fast to it at the belt-line. 
Round waist, witha half- 
jacket over a vest and 
belt of folded silk, and 
long tails behind reach- 
ing nearly to the bottom 
of the skirt. The waist 
made separate from the 
dress-form and dress- 
skirt. 

A black figured fou- 
lard silk, with large 
black satin polka spots, 
black dress-form, 
Dress, princess back 
and round front, plaited 
at the shoulder-seam 


sues 


and gauged atthe waist-line. Smoot 
under the arms, high collar sloping i 
front to fit the open bosom. Coa 
sleeves full at top and extending ove 
the hand @ Za Bernhardt. Collar an 
cuffs faced with gilded fancy ribbon 
The folds down the middle of th 
back, feather-stitched to the waist-line 
and an extra breadth folded under t 
complete the fulness in the back o 
the skirt. 

A black satin, with embossed vel 
vet, etc. 


THE FLEETING HUMAN 
VOICE, 


ISS HELEN POTTER, the dis 
tinguished reader and impe1 
sonator, who has written up so abl: 
the Chautauqua movement for im 
proved dress for women, says, in he 
new book, ‘‘ Helen Potter’s Imper 
sonations,” inspeaking of the intangi 
bility and transitoriness of the huma: 
voice :— 

In all ages we have had artists an: 
orators; people who held the ‘‘sacre 
fire’’ as their inheritance among me: 
—an inheritance more powerful thai 
gold, or wonderful jewels, or lande 
estates. These men and women wer 
leaders of their time, and even unt 
this day are held in great veneratio 
and esteem. And the works of artist 
in clay, marble, and iron, and on can 
vas, are enduring, and eagerly soug! 


for. 


Now, with what skill we 
have. we will endeavor 
to perpetuate some of the 
work of our own time. 
The work of a few of the 
best orators and artists 
of this age and people, 
we will record, as accu- 
rately as our methods of 
annotation will allow. 
Yet, work as we may, 
our works perish to the 
outer senses. 

Whocansay after the ad- 
vent of the phonograph, 
that we may not yet be 
able to extract music 
from the walls that sur- 
rounded the great mas- 
ters of ages past? Then 
what a privilege would 
be ours; then could we 
go, as, did the students 
of old, and receive their 
lessons again and again. 

As yet, we are a young 
nation, and, heretofore, 
our opportunities for 
special training in artistic 
work have not been all 
that we could desire. 
Hence our native talent 
has been largely thrown 
upon its own resources 
for development, and 
crude work has often 
been the result. But if 
our artistic work has 
been crude, it has been 
full oflife and vigor. The 
natural current, untram- 
meled by ancient custom 
and conventional pro- 
cesses, has been left free 
to flow out, and develop 
its own individuality. 
Then, too, the public 
has been indulgent, for 
which we are thankful. 


But the most wonderful of all 
the power of the human voice, goes t 
the winds and is lost forever. Seek a 
we may, the winds tell us not of thes 
masters of oratory and song. 
master-tones reach not our ears,and w 
know of their power only by tradition 
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ELLA WHEELER WILCOX’S DRESS. 


\ST winter the N. Y. Suz sent a representative to ask the opin- 

ions of numerous ladies regarding a convenient dress for 
es to adopt. I gave my ideas, among others, showing the 
sentative my favorite gown. In a recent interview at Chau- 
jua, Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker refers to me in this manner: 
Neither has it {the dress proposed by the Chautauqua ladies] 
sympathy with Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s nightgown, which is a 
gestion of the bed-chamber. Our climate is not suited to this 
ther Hubbard costume. Then, too, in the evolution of dress, 
must take into consideration the prejudices of women. The 
sses must be apart from the nightgown. Mrs. Wilcox’s idea ig- 
es the principles of beauty.. If you want beauty you must fol- 
‘the outlines of the figure.” 
[rs. Parker is excusable for her injustice and error, because she 
k the cut which the Sun representative attempted to make of my 
yn, as my ideal of adress. As well accept the first scrawl of 
infant for the portrait of his father. 
he gown I showed the Sun representative, 
iis prayerful request, was no more like a 
ther Hubbard than the crown of an empress 
ike the bandana handkerchief an old country 
man ties about her head. The gown I 
wed as a model gown, gave the waist and 
line, fitted the back perfectly, and was as 
ceful and artistic as the cut was hideous and 
rusting, which appeared in the Swn. The 
ther Hubbard is a gown which should never 
seen outside the bed-chamber. The gown I 
gested is fit for parlor, street, ball-room, or 
mber, according to its material and length, 
| adjustment of neck and sleeves. 
‘he subjoined cut represents the dress suitable 
drive or promenade; worn without the 
ided neck and sleeve-addition, it is suitable 
evening wear. Under no conditions could it 
‘rest the Mother Hubbard. 

Eta WHEELER WILCOX. 


S SLUDYsOR@GHORUS. CHOIRS: 


[EIR MANAGEMENT CONSIDERED—HOW TO OBTAIN 
THE BEST RESULTS. 


HE management of our chorus choirs and the 

development of the choral portion of church 
rship are matters of real interest, not only 
choirmasters and singers, but to all who at- 
dour churches. Asa basis for the consid- 
tion of these subjects, the following ques- 
ns were asked a number of well-known choir- 
sters and organists, and their replies are 
en herewith. 


Which is better for the purpose of public worship in 
our churches, a choir of mixed voices, male and fe- 
male, or an exclusively malechoir? Why? 


How can volunteer choirs be induced to attend regu- 
larly and punctually ? 


Which is better, to pay members of a volunteer choir a small sum for their 
services, or to trust to their sense of duty as members of the church and con- 
gregation? Why? 

Which is better, and why, to have the offices of organist and choir-master 
performed by two persons or by one? 


rit Smith, Organist and Choirmaster of South Church, Madison Ave., New 
York (Reformed Dutch). ° 


(1) A chorus of mixed voices is the more practicaland the more 
‘isfactory. The difficulty in securing male voices, the extreme 
scision required to produce good effects, and the general monot- 
y arising from the limitations in their voices (and also in the 
isic written for these voices), must always militate against the 
ccess of such choirs. Your question says nothing in regard to 
y-choirs. Musically speaking, they are unsatisfactory, but they 
rve to lend a dignity and purity of style to the interpretation of 
> church’s forms of worship. 

(2, 3) Volunteer choirs cannot, as a rule, be satisfactorily main- 
ned in large cities, where nearly every singer receives some 
mpensation, however small. Itis easy to understand that the 
Dene et Ee OR PND en Aaa. RRR RT OR) Te en tah ES 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox in a gown devised and worn 
by herself. 


by direct personal work, the same as a pastor must use to main- 
tain his parish. As noone of any ability in a city like this can 
spare the time necessary for such constant personal visits, it is un- 
wise to ask or expect it. Asmallstipend, however, acts asa direct 
contract, and produces good satisfaction both in music and attend- 
ance. By this means it is also possible to obtain other auxiliary 
voices as volunteers, who shall have the first consideration in case 
of any vacancies. 

(4) In regard to conducting a choir, it is much better that one 
man should take full charge. The organist who is a competent 
drill-master and a good player and leader, will invariably achieve 
better and more spontaneous results. It is, however, a very diffi- 
cult position to fill, and there are few who are equal to it. 


William S, Chester, Organist and Choirmaster of St. George’s P. E. Church, 
New York. 


(1) The conditions must vary as to the demand. Unquestiona- 
bly a choir composed of trained mixed voices is more capable of 
rendering and interpreting a class of music which one would go to 
church to fear, but would not be as devotional as a boy-choir. 
The service should determine which is the bet- 
ter exponent, Fora leading chorus I find la- 
dies’ voices.fill a want found in boys, and wice 
versa, so that a combination of both makes the 
most perfect tone for a worshipful service. 

(2) By keeping up the interest of each mem- 
ber in the work, and by making each one feel 
an individual responsibility. 

(3) Ishould not consider it a volunteer choir 
if any sum is paid to each member, but certain- 
ly any expense which one would be likely to 
incur should alwaysbe covered. Their respon- 
sibility must be thoroughly impressed. 

(4) A -choirmaster and organist will unques- 
tionably get along with his choir much better if 
the duties are imposed on one man; but the 
man must possess both powers more than the 
ordinary organist, because he must educate his 
choir to understand the language he communi- 
cates to them from his key-board, and have 
them follow and lean upon him, whereas with 
a choirmaster and organist as two individuals, 
they are supported by the organ and follow the 
leader, and unless leader and organist are al- 
ways as one there must necessarily arise a hesi- 
tation and lack of confidence in the support. 
Certain music, of course, requires the baton 
when the organ part cannot reveal the proper 
attacks if played correctly, but this only occurs 
in most elaborate music as arranged for church 
use, 


George Werrenrath, Choirmaster of Tompkins Ave. 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn. 

In replying to your questions about chorus 
choirs 1 must assure you I do not attempt 
to ‘‘lay down the law” in any way; but I 
willingly give my opinions on the subject, 
evolved from my own experience. This has 
been only in Congregational churches, so I 
speak entirely from the standpoint of what specially concerns 
churches of that denomination. _ 

(1) I prefera choir of mixed voices to an exclusively male choir. 
First, because good congregational singing can be better sustained 
with a choir of mixed voices. Secondly, because a larger class of 
music can be used. 1 think that boy-choirs usually distract from 
reverential worship because of their frivolous demeanor. The qual- 
ity of reverence appears to be lacking in American boys, and I 
may say here, that the only occasions when [have heard boy- 
choirs that inspired devotional feeling have been in European Ro- 
man Catholic churches, where genuine religious fervor was ex- 
pressed in the faces, voices and behavior of the singers. In the 
few American churches where I have heard good voices of boys, 
the singing displayed the most offensive personal vanity and trif- 
ling indifference instead of respectful attention to worship. I would 
prefer a choir of mixed voices for any church, so arranged as to be 
able for certain compositions to use exclusively the men’s voices, 
and at other times the women’s voices. 

(2) I think the best way to induce a volunteer chorus to be reg- 
ular and punctual is to make the membership an attractive privil- 
ece. I think it would be impossible to form a good volunteer cho- 
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rus to be regular and punctual is to make the membership an 
attractive privilege. I think it would be impossible to form a 
good volunteer chorus except where the congregation is large 
and enthusiastic. The choirmaster must select good music 
and he must make the rehearsals interesting. In the choir of 
which I am the conductor, the ladies and gentlemen are, with 
but few exceptions, members of the church, who esteem it a 
duty and honor to take active part in this department of church 
work. In joining the choir they assume the responsibility of 
regular and punctual attendance. In case of absence, I re- 
quire the courtesy of an excuse, and if any oneis absent from 
duty for two weeks without excuse, his or hername is dropped 
from the roll and the membership ceases. I have found that 
the promotion of sociability is valuable in keeping up the in- 
_ terest and enthusiasm ofa choir. Inthis some of the leading 
members of the congregation have been kindly assistant by 
inviting the choir, at my suggestion, to have social meetings 
at theirhouses. A special interest is feltin my choir about the 
solos, there being no paid soloist except myself. I, therefore, 
distribute the solos among the members of the chorus whom I 
consider capable of the work. In this way my choir of thirty 
volunteers have sung anthems as well, if not better, as I have 
heard them sung by choirs where the paid soloists cost several 
thousand dollars. Among the anthems we have given recent- 
ly are: 


The King of Love My Shepherd Is : ‘ Shelley 
1Angel Trio and He Watching over Israel Mendelssohn 

am Alpha and Omega : ; : Stainer 
Leave Us Not : : ° : Stainer 
(Ave Verum) Jesus, Word of God Incarnate Gounod 
Let the People Praise Thee : Costa 
Saviour, when Night Shelley 
Incline Thine Ear Hummel 
Rock of Ages - . Buck 
Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehovah Butterfield 
Lovely Appear : : d Gounod 
My Faith Looks Up Lachner Bassford 
Beyond the Smiling ; 2 Zundel 
It Came upon the Midnight ; : ; Sullivan 
Abide with Me : | ; # : ; : Parry 
Te Deum 2 : . 3 : Woodward 
Like Silver Lamps Barnby 
King all Glorious é Barnby 
Watchman, what of the Night? Sullivan 


A very important help in maintaining the choir has been the 
interest taken in it by the pastor. Dr. Meredith considers the 
choir’s work an important part of the church service, and he 
not only expresses his interest orally, but by the social cour- 
tesy of entertaining the choir at his house and by his personal 
acquaintance with its individual members. Dr.- Meredith fre- 
quently attends the rehearsals, and I have received valuable 
inspiration and encouragement, that the choir shared with me, 
from the friendly sympathy and the kind commendation given 
to our efforts by the pastor. 
~ (3) Inthe matter of payment or non-payment of a chorus, 
Ihave been happily situated in drawing the volunteer choir 
froma large congregation. Where that is small and the at- 
tractive elements lacking, it would probably be necessary to pay 
the choir in order to insure attendance. I will, however, add 
that in paying a choir it is probable that better voices and 
singers can be obtained, and consequently better results. 
Many good singers are willing to sing in a chorus for a small 
compensation who cannot afford to sing for nothing. _ 

(4) Ithink it is better to have the offices of organist and 
choirmaster performed by two persons, and this is imperative 
where congregational singing is desired. In that the most 
important point is perfect rhythm, and this can only be ob- 
tained by a visible leader, who is accurate and decided, and 
who keeps the organist and choir exactly with him. An or- 
ganist who is supposed to lead, usually is led himself and fol- 
lows the congregation in its wearily dragging monotony, that 
is so fatal to proper musical worship. As most of our choir 
galleries are constructed, the organist cannot see the entire 
choir, and organist and choir all require a_conductor to have 
accuracy of attack and proper rhythm. I have never heard 
satisfactory work where the organist attempted to be leader of 
a chorus. Ina small choir, if the organist can face the sing- 
ers there is a possibility of good results, 


Leo Kofler, Organist and Choirmaster of St. Paul’s P. E. Chapel, Trinity 
Parish, New York. 


(1) The answer to the first point depends entirely upon the 
traditional tastes or prejudices of the peaple who make up a 
church. Ifa congregation believes that public worship must 
needs be a show of processions of surpliced men and boys with 
crosses, banners, and all other accessories, and that the con- 
fession of sins, humble petitions and the wailing of a contrite 
heart must be chanted, choraliter, in order to reach the Throne 
of Grace, We cannot protest, but let them have their heart’s 
desire, namely, a choir of surpliced boys and men. But, on 
the other hand, if a congregation seems to derive from the 
scriptural words, ‘‘God is a spirit, and they that worship Him, 
must worship Him in spirit, and in truth,” the conclusion 
that only a well-balanced and well-trained mixed choir of 
men and women can sing with really devotional expres- 
sion, and that, consequently, this method of furnishing 
church music is preferable, who has a right to object? es- 
pecially since they have a good ground in favor of their posi- 
tion, namely, that boys’ voices sound at best rather sharp, 
hard and aggressive, and that the tones of their voices are not 
as churchly as their ecclesiastical garments. Ifall. boy-choirs 
were as well drilled and sung as beautifully as the admirable 
choir of men and boys in the Dom-Kirche at Berlin, then it 
would be all right. 

(2) This depends largely upon the personal influence which 
the choirmaster has over his choir. Printed regulations are 
all right, and at the head of them there ought to be a firm hald 
upon this point of discipline: that no members can absent 
themselves without previously having been excused. by the 
organist. As a rule, it works better to hold out some induce- 
ments to the volunteer member, either in the nature of pecu- 
niary or educational advantages, of which the negligent mem- 
ber should be deprived for his neglect of duty. But in case a 
volunteer member is incorrigible, then he must be dismissed. 

(3) Upon the average it will be safer to bind the volunteer 
members by a small remuneration, than to trust to their relig- 
ious motives in fulfilling the duties as volunteer choristers. 
The larger the number of the latter class is in a choir the 
better, but I am afraid a choirmaster would be lost if he de- 
pended solely upon such. 

(4) I think it is nearly always best to have the. office of 
organist and choirmaster filled by one man. But the organ 
manual should be placed in such a way that the organist can 
overlook and direct the whole choir. The reason of this is 
because the organist is nearly always a better musician and 
drill-master than the one who is only a singer, and this gives 
rise to a great many disagreements and quarrels, and the vari- 
ous members of the choir are drawn into them and take sides ; 
the rest can be left to the imagination. But even in case that 
they are equally good musicians, they will have often, very 
different opinions upon one and the same point, which again 
leads to friction. Some choirmasters avoid these difficulties by 
appointing either a young man or a lady as organist, becausé 
they find them more pliable. A capable organist as choir- 
master has another strong point in his favor, namely, he:can 
use the organ to immense advantage in leading the choir, a 
thing which the choirmaster away from the organ-stool must 
miss greatly. 


John Hyatt Brewer, Organist and Choirmaster of the Lafayette Ave. 
Presbyterian- Church, Brooklyn. 

(1) Experience has shown me that for Roman Catholic and 
Episcopal churches boys’ voices may be used with effect, but 
entailing much hard work and wasteful effort to maintain a 
high state of musical proficiency on the part of the leader. 
Boys, voices at the most are only to be depended on for two, 
possibly three years, and then the work is lost, and without 
a large treasury both of money and voices to be drawn upon, 
is able to end in failure and regret. 

(2) By giving the choirs plenty of interesting musical work 
that is stimulating both to their musical sense and ambition, 
and by a courteous but firm discipline on the part of the choir- 
director, anit 

(3) The law of supply and. demand governs this matter, To 
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those voices (noticeably tenors) which are numerically few 
and hard to obtain, it may be wise and expedient to pay a 
small stipend, but that will not always secure talent of a high 
order, unless the musical opportunity for advancement in the 
instruction obtained*in the choir-practice is commensurate 
with the desire for advancement on the part of the individual 
members. If the music of the church does not keep the choir 
more than busy with the work of preparation for the services, 
by all means procure outside matter and interest the choir atall 
costs. Hard work keeps singers happy; idleness, like rust, kills 
allincentive for work, and the choir loses cohesiveness and force. 

(4) Having played the organ for eight years under choir- 
directors, and directed myself our choir for the last ten years, 
my sympathies are all with the idea of one-headed government. 
No two minds seeing or feeling the same idea in exactly the 
same manner, leads me to the conclusion that if an organist has 
the ability to direct and manage a choir he will produce better 
results with less friction and loss of power than an organist 
under a choir-director can possibly attain. Many an idea well 
thought out, desired by the director, is spoiled by the organist 
-not being able to present the necessary aid with the organ, by 
reason of not appreciating the quality of the conception 
desired ; for the combination of organ-stops being limitless, 
only an approximate idea can be given by the thinker to the 
executant, so that the theoretical knowledge and power is over- 
thrown by the practical demonstration of the thought. Rarely 
do singers give enough study to the conception of anthems, etc., 
where, from the player's standpoint, playing all the harmonies 
of the work, he must get a conception more clearly defined 
than the singer of only one part. Singers do not pay enough 
attention to detail. _Instrumentalists must needs do so to pro- 
duce the effect desired. 


Duncan Macfarlane, Organist and Choirmaster of St. John’s M. E. Church, 
New York. 

(1) For the sake of variety in expression it would, perhaps, 
be best to have the chorus choir consist of all available voices 
—men’s, women’s, boys,’ and even girls’ voices. Where a choice 
must be made between mixed voices (male and female adults) 
and.male voices exclusively (men and boys), I strongly in- 
cline to the opinion that the choir of mixed voices would be 
the better. Such a choir is more likely to sing with intelligent 
expression, more likely to sing ‘‘with the understanding.” 
Among the reasons commonly adduced in England for the pref- 
erence given to boy-choirs, is the one that enforcement of the 
requisite discipline is more casy with boys than with women. 

(2, 3) Some system of payment for their services is the best 
way to introduce regularity and punctuality among singers in 
volunteer choirs, ifchoirs may be called ‘‘ volunteer” in which 
the singers are paid at all for their services. A singer in a 
church who attends all the services and rehearsals without 
payment for such attendance may be doing nothing more than 
his or her duty in the exercise of gifts and talents, and yet be 
doing more than his or her fair share of church work, where 
that work is supposed to be equally divided or distributed 
among all the members ofsuch achurch. It is, therefore, noth- 
ing but right that remuneration be given. Besides, when pay- 
ment is made, however small, whether in the form of direct 
compensation for services, or allowance for expenses, a con- 
tract is implied, which the payee should feel bound, or may be 
called on, to fulfil. 

(4) Where the organist is capable it is not necessary to em- 
ploy a choirmaster. In churches which can afford liberal 
salaries it may be advisable to divide the duties, especially 
where the organist has charge of a fine instrument and is re- 
quired to make a feature of the organ-playing. He is then 
allowed to give his whole mind to this particular work. Of 
course, the choirmaster should be present at the services, other- 
wise the organist has his own and another's work to do, _ Drill- 
ing the choir during the week is not the whole duty of a choir- 
master or director; he must be present at the services and 
direct, or he is only éacher of the choir. Properly, the organist, 
unless he be incapable of leading and training a choir, or dis- 
inclined to undertake the work, should also be the choirmaster, 
when more complete unanimity and ‘‘esprit de corps” will 
result than where the offices are separate. 


Kate S. Chittenden, Organist and Choir-director of Calvary Baptist 
Church, New York. 

(1) Mixed voices are better. 

(2) Ido not think many men can be induced to be regular 
without pay, because a good male voice can always get a 
salary of some kind in New York. ‘The women are more apt 
to be faithful— at any rate, for a while. 

(3) It is always better to pay, even a small sum, for that 
binds the singer. 

(4) No one can listen and sing at the same time, therefore 
the organist is the proper person to direct. If the leader is not 
the organist, then the person who combines singing and lead- 
ing must sacrifice either the voice or directorship. Both must 
be successfully carried out at once. 


J. Fletcher Shera. Choirmaster of ‘“‘Old John Street” M. E. Church, 
New York. 


(1) A choir of mixed voices. First, because better results 
may be obtained by the combined singing of such a chorus ; 
and, secondly (but perhaps not less in importance), because a 
mixed choir is more easily secured and less expensive to main- 
tain than a body of equally competent male voices, 

(2) First.—By securing what, in my opinion, is a very neces- 
sary adjunct under such circumstances—a leader of acknowl- 
edged ability ; which means a person of sound judgment, of 
great patience, of good musical taste, and one who is willing 
to work hard to attain a small degree of proficiency on the 
part of a chorus, many members of which consider themselves 
equally-competent with the conductor to wield the baton at a 
moment's notice, but whose real ability relegates them to their 
rightful position in the ‘‘rear guard.” Secondly.—Aim to study 
only the very best music—selections that will improve upon, 
and stand rehearsal; at the same time attempting nothing that 
would, by its extreme difficulty, tend to discourage or dampen 
the enthusiastic ardor of the rising young vocalist. Thirdly.— 
Have no special ‘‘set” of acknowledged ‘‘solo voices,” but, as 
far as practicable, enlist the good-will and hearty co-operation 
of all your singers by occasionally permitting them, each in 
turn, to appear in the principal roles, even though you be 
throughly convinced in the beginning that Miss A’s voice is 
not as fine as Miss B’s, and that Mr. C. cannot sing as well as 
his more accomplished neighbor, Mr. D. Never mind, for by 
following such a course, one will not only grow in favor with 
the members of the choir, but also be assured in many cases 
of the more frequent attendance of the friends of the soloists 
at the services of the church. Fourthly.—Promote, as far as 
possible, fraternity of spirit and good fellowship among the mem- 
bers ofthe chorus, and, last, but by no means least, have aspecial 
program to complete at each rehearsal, beginning promptly 
at the hour named for commencing the work of the evening. 

(3) By no means pay any sum, however small, to any mem- 
ber of a velunteer choir. The very fact of receiving any com- 
pensation whatever, under such circumstances, would naturally 
tend to make the } ersons receiving such remuneration feel they 
were ‘‘wasting their time” singing for such an insignificant 
salary (for such it really becomes), and before one realizes it, 
the songster has flown to a climate made more congenial by 
the monetary consideration offered by some other choirmaster. 
By a careful observance of suggestions offered in my answer 
to the preceding question, many of the existing difficulties under 
this head may be overcome, as, in some cases, the members 
of a volunteer choir are neither members of the church in which 
they sing, or connected in any way with its congregation, but 
simply give their time and talents in exchange for the benefits 
to be derived by the study of the music and association with a 
body of bright, vivacious and enthusiastic admirers of the 
divine art. 

(4) 1 would suggest, by all means, the retention of two per- 
sons to fill the offices of organist and choirmaster. An intelli- 
gent and painstaking organist, has his hands full in properly 
manipulating the instrument we depend on so largely to aid us 
in our worship; and so importantand many are the responsibili- 
ties of his position, that I would not detract from his usefulness 
by crowding upon his already well-burdcned shoulders additional 
labor and care that really is the proper function of another. 

—St. Fohns Cercle. 
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PCOUEE TIE PHYSICA ULTURE: 


A Serr-INsTRUCTOR FOR ALL CuLTURED CriRcLESs, AND ESPECIALLY FOR 
OratoricaL aND Dramatic ARTISTS. 


By OSKAR GUTTMANN. 
XVII. 
PART IV.-THE ART OF DANCING. 


ANCING is usually divided into two sorts: (1) The society 
and national dance; (2) the theatrical dance. 

Although almost every country has a peculiar kind of society 
dance, they are all alike in that two or more persons take cer- 
tain prescribed steps, more or less complicated, to musical 
tempo, and repeated ad libiium. We find the dance in the most 
ancient times, but naturally in a simple form, In the middle 
ages it fell into disuse, not reviving until the 17th century, and 
then in Italy, from whence it went to France, and there attain- 
ed the high perfection it enjoys to-day. 

r. Carriage of the Body. 

The Upper Body. -\t is important in ordinary life that the 
body and its limbs should appear only in plastic 
attitudes, but this is especially requisite in the 
art of dancing. A carriage erect but without stiff- 
ness, and easy, unembarrassed bearing of the 
arms, a pleasing and agreeable position of the 
hands and fingers, are indispensably essential. 
We attain these by expanding the chest, throw- 
ing back the shoulders, and letting the head set 
lightly and easily upon the shoulders. The character dance 
certainly demands various positions of the body; but elasticity, 
grace and decorum are main conditions which even in the 
rudest national dance must not be wanting. 

Legs and Feet.—The main rule is that from the hips to the 
thigh and knee, the upper legs must be turned sharply out- 
ward, whereby the lower legs and toes are forced into the 
same position, 

2, Fundamental Posttions and Movements. 


Breall, 


There are five positions of the feet and three of the arms, 
the third of which is of a twofold sort; r \ 
and four fundamental movements, vViz.: 
Two knee-movements, bending and ex- 
tending (every dance-movement begins 
with bending and ends with extending); 
and two movements of foot bending, 
including the toes, up and down tension, 
From these fundamental attitudes and : 
movements arise the fundamental steps. Fic. LXIIL. 

As seven notes form the foundation of the art of music, so 
seven steps form the basis of the present art of dancing ; and 
new and complicated steps arise only from the quicker or 
slower transition from the one to the other, the blending of two 
or more steps, and the more or less frequent repetition of the 
one step or the other. 


3. The Position of the Feet. 


First Position. —Both heels together, the toes as far apart as 
possible. (Fig. LXII.) Every other position 
of the toes, so that the heels only remain closed, 
is also called the first position. 

Second Posttion.— The right or left foot ina 
straight line sideward. (Fig. LXIII.) 

Third Position.—Vhe heel of one foot stands 
by the inward middle of the other. 

Lourth Posttion.—Like the third, with the dif- 
— ference that the feet areseparated. (Fig. LXIV.) 

Lifih Position.—The toes sharply turned out- 
ward; press one of them against the heel of the 
other foot. (Fig. LXV.) 

While the first four positions are met with at 
every moment of daily life, the fifth position is found in the 
dancing art only, where it is a proof of artistic dexterity. 


1 3 


Fie. LXIV. 


The positions are also divided into closed and open. ‘The 
closed are the first, third and fifth; the open, the second and 
fourth. The removal of the foot into the open position is 
made according to the size of the body, and will be right if the 
knees remain tense and the bodily carriage is natural. 

From the four fundamental movements—bhend- 
ing, extending, tension up and down—arise eight 
main movements. These render possible every 
action of the foot out of the fundamental position, 
remaining in one place or taking various directions, 
and are named as follows : 

(2) The right; a direct line forward and backward. 

(4) Open; spread to the sideward, right and left. 

(c) Round; circular formed. 

(7) Tortuous; in serpentine windings. 

(e) Slippery; slipping, gliding, grazing. 

(/) Leaping and falling back; hopping or spring- 
Fic. LXV. ing upward,and, in consequence, again falling 
back or down. 

(¢) Tourné; turning with swinging motion. 

(h) Baltu,; beating in the widest sense; that is, beating out- 
ward, inward, toward, or together. 


4. The Position of the Arms. 
First Position. —TYhe arms hang unrestrained and lightly at 
the side. . (Fig. LXVL) d, ¢; also Fig. XXXII, a, c and Fig. X 
and X 4, 1.) 


Second Position.—Both arms swing Sipe 35 | 
horizontally at the side, the thumbs ie i 
upward. (Fig. XXVII, 4, 4.) an I 

Third Position (a.)—the arms swing Roa 
horizontally forward a shoulders / KE a 
breadth from each other. (Fig. / Pere ea 
LXVE,G a.) : fe 

Third Position (6.)\—Vhe arms are } Me ASS 


equally removed from cach other, y) oy OR 
perpendicularly at the sides of the 
head. (Fig. LXVI, d, 4) 

This position, as well as the 
transition from the second position 
(also from the third position a) to 


0, 


the third position dindicates, inpan- gg, 
tomime, only exaltation (high pas- ae 


sion), and finds no application in 
society dances. 

We found in A‘sthetic Gymnastics 
the application of the positions of 
the arms; here it may only be re- Pie LXVE 
marked that in their execution an 
avoidance of all angles and an easy, agreeable, rounded form 
are the main conditions. 


5. Exercises Preliminary to the Dance. 


If the pupil has thoroughly pursued the course of gymnas- 
tics laid down in Part IL, in learning to dance he will only 
need to add artistic forms and to reduce to formulas what he 
has already learned. 

The best practices are: 

For the Arms.—¥acility in the carriage and movement of the 
arms, avoiding everything forced and exaggerated and all 
angles and sprawling, acquiring the ability to pass from one 
position to another in rounded and swaying lines (Hogarthian 
line of beauty), is called in dancing the port de bras. 

We divide the port de bras into the lower (Fig. XXVII, 4, 4.) 
and into the higher (Fig. XXVII, 3). Under the first head we 
include all movements that take place below, or horizontal to, 
the shoulders, either before, or sideward to, them; under the 
second head, movements above the shoulders, forward or 
sideward. Hence, the first, second and third position @ form 
the lower fort de bras, while the third position 4 alone forms the 
higher. In society dances only the lower port de bras appears; 
the higher only in artistic and national dances In artistic 
dances it is to be especially cultivated, inasmuch as the greatest 
readiness in the use of the legs loses its effects through a bad 
port de bras 
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The practice for the lower fort de bras is: Fifth position 
of the feet, first position of the arms. After lifting the arms 
in the way prescribed in Part II. to the region of the shoulders, 
they are allowed to fall lightly and gracefully into the second 
position (Fig. XXVII, 4, 4). They remain awhile in this posi- 
tion, then make a change of feet (see elementary dancing- 
step), and pass slowly back to the first position (Fig. XXVII, 
4,5, 6and1). The same is done with each arm. 

The gymnastic practice of Part II. leads us tothe high fort 
de bras. \n order to acquire the requisite skill and roundness 
for this, one holds the arms extended over the head (Fig. 
XXVII, 3) for some time, then marches, according to the rules 
for walking, several times to and fro, and then resumes the 
normal position. 

We call attention to the remarks in Physical Gymnastics, 
exactly prescribing the carriage of the arms and hands. An 
easy carriage of the hands is here indispensable. 

The port de bras is also practised in every one of the five fun- 
damental positions, and makes with the third and fifth a change- 
ment de preds. 

We again repeat that the pupil cannot often enough practice 
the fort de bras, for this forms the basis of all arm-movements. 
(Fig. XXXII.) 

Lor the Feet—In Physical Gymnastics we learn the upward 
and downward tension of the foot-joint, and there is nothing 
further to add save that it must here be still more light and 
pleasing. 

Bending and stretching the knee is practiced in all the five 
fundamental positions, and always in such a way that the 
outward turned knee forms a direct line with the toes. In 
passing from bending to stretching, the heel is lifted somewhat 
to throw the centre of gravity wholly upon the toes. The ex- 
ercises given in Part Il. have prepared us to execute this bend- 
ing and stretching with ease. 

Under the term éa//emenfs we understand the striking move- 
ments.of the legs; two wholly opposite movements making 
one dattement. They are divided into small and great. To 
practice them correctly, one grasps some fixed object with one 
hand (a barat the height of the hips, and made fast to the wall, 
or the back of a chair, with the seat turned ‘to the wall), and 
performs the practice with the opposite leg, until he can carry 
it through standing without support. 

_ Petts Battements—Position: Second position, one foot sus- 
pending, with the toes indicating the second position the 
other firmly sustaining the body. At a two /empo, the sus- 
pended foot with bended knee strikes into the fifth position be- 
fore or behind the standing foot, and, by quick energetic 
stretching, back into the second position, still suspended. 
The heel must be strongly pressed forward, the knee outward. 

Grands Battements.—While the small da/tementy are executed 
only sideward, the great ones are in a threefold way, forward, 
backward, and sideward. Forward daHemen/: The foot stand- 
ing'forward in the fifth position strikes energetically forward, 
with stretched (tense) knee as high as possible, and immediately 
falls back into the fifth position. In raising the foot, the toe 
leaves the floor last; in setting it down, touches the floor first. 
' Backward: Like the forward, only that the movement is made 
with the hindmost foot. This daHemenf, on account of the 
structure of the body, can be executed only in a limited way. 
Still, by early practice a considerable height may be reached. 
Sideward : Like the forward, with the arms held in the second 
position. 

Ronds de jambe are of two sorts, inner and outer. The sus- 
pended foot, held in thesecond position, passes the standing foot 
in a circle, from back to front, or vice versa, so that at the outer 
part of the circle the toes alone lightly touch the floor, while 
the heel also does the same near the standing foot. Of course, 
this can happen only through the active aid of the foot-joint. 

or the Upper Body.—We have treated of turning upon the 
hips in Part II. as ‘‘Turning the Torso.” We only add here 
that this must be practiced in all five positions. In the first 
and fourth positions of the feet, the hands are planted at the 
hips ; in the second, third and fifth, the arms assume the 
second position (Fig. XXVIL., 4, 4). 

[Zo be continued.] 
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THE ART OF LISTENING. 


By A. J. GOODRICH. 


Bee a the fact that all music appeals directly to 

the auricular faculties, it seems very strange that so little 
is done by musical instructors to cultivate the sense of hearing 
among their pupils. Violin and vocal students necessarily ac- 
quire some facility in recognizing the difference between certain 
intervals, though their apprehension of rhythmic and harmonic 
changes usually remains dormant. 

Flute, clarinet and cornet players, and even pianists and or- 
ganists, are generally uncultivated, so far as listening may be 
considered. Pianists, who produce from the instrument a 
harsh, unpleasant tone, do not realize that the only safeguard 
against bad playing is a cultivated ear. Therefore, teachers 
who ignore this remedy, ignore the very root of the difficulty; 
for if pupils could distinguish between musical and unmusical 
effects, they would soon remedy their defects of touch. 

Von Bilow spoke a bitter truth when he said: ‘‘ Pianists 
have no ears.” They touch a certain key supposed to produce 
a certain tone—the tuner is responsible for the rest. If the 
tuner chances to be a blacksmith, as is frequently the case, the 
performer remains blissfully ignorant of this fact. ' The piano 
is supposed to be attuned. But this is of minor importance when 
compared to the details of touch, tone-quality, phrasing, etc., 
which none but a cultivated ear can properly regulate and 
adjust. 

It is commonly supposed that if one hears considerable music 
he will become cultivated, but this is true only in a limited 
sense. Ifa young person be sent from home and made to 
drift about from place to place among different kinds of people 
and customs, he will eventually become more or less world- 
wise. But the fact remains that some special home-education 
would have enabled him to appreciate more readily and fully 
whatever his unaided observation taught him, and in a much 
shorter time. 

And in music, it may be truly asserted that better results can 
be produced in the matter of ear-training from a year’s syste- 
matic course of auricular exercises than would be possible from 
ten years’ experience in merely attending concerts. Let those 
who would dispute this assertion answer the question, How 
much of a symphony do average concert-goers comprehend ? 
What can they tell you after listening to a concerto, overture 
or symphonic poem? Scarcely more than a child would dis- 
cover in a kaleidoscope. They mistake extraneous embellish- 
ments for melodic motives, outline for delineation, the frame 
for the picture. 

It is not sufficient for a class to be requested to listen. The 
necessity must first be explained to them, and then they must 
be told how /o listen. The phenomena of sound and the funda- 
mental principles of our system of tonality require some 
explanation at the very outset of the ear-training course. 

In order to fully exercise any particular faculty, it is necessary 
to concentrate the attention as much as possible. ‘This is es- 
pecially true of the sense of hearing ; for, as the sounds are 
invisible, there must be some inner receptacle for their lodgment. 
The writer has observed in his ‘‘ Musical Analysis” that those 
who see the most hear the least of a musical performance, and 
one of the most important conditions to attentive listening is, 
that the key-board of the illustrating instrument (piano or or- 
gan) be so situated as to be invisible to the class. Place a 
screen in front of the instrument, or have it in an adjoining 
room. 

The major scale should be sounded within the vocal compass, 
ascending and descending, until its tonal character has been 
impressed upon the ear. Then select the tonic tone, ask the 
class to try to remember this tone, and sound it several times. 


Play the scale upon.different degrees, either ascending or de- 


scending, and have the class name the tonic whenever it is 
sounded. All preliminary exercises are to be slowly and dis- 
tinctly played. 

After practicing this until the key-tone has become well 
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established, we might execute other scales containing the 
particular tone in question. If middle C were selected, we 
might play the scale of D flat, requesting the class to name 
the chosen tone whenever it is sounded. The scales of E flat, 
F, G, A flat and B flat can also be used for the same purpose. 

The auricular analysis of the. scale is now in order. The 
majority of music students are aware of the fact that the major 
scale is composed of major and minor seconds, and that the 
manner in which these whole and half steps are arranged con- 
stitutes the peculiarity of the scale. After a little practice one 
should be able to name these whole and half steps instantly. 
After this, we may select skipping intervals. Only the natural 
tones of the scale are to be sounded at first, though the order 
may be varied. Return to the tonic after each interval, in 
order to impress upon the mind the distance of each tone in 
the scale from the tonic. 

A sequence of thirds may then be taken, as C to EF, D to F, 
E to G, etc. These may be named numerically. 

As a resumé it would be well to call for the theoretical des- 
ignation of each interval, as major/or minor third, perfect or 
augmented fourth, and’so on. 

Before proceeding further some metrical and rhythmical 
exercises should be introduced, for the majority of pupils are 
deficient in fractional combinations and divisions. ‘The peculi- 
arities of. common and triple measure are to be explained, and 
then illustrated by a few simple pieces. In each case the metre 
should be named by the class. 

The other two divisions of this subject, Rhythm and Move- 
ment, may then be explained andillustrated as before. Rhythm 
ought to receive some attention at every lesson, until pupils 
can describe any arrangement of notes in a measure with 
regard to their number and value. The rococo and modern 
dances afford the best illustrations of rhythm, though the ex- 
ercises must be graded from simple to complex. After some 
proficiency has been acquired in this respect, the teacher may 
call for the rhythm of both theme and accompaniment. The 
questions, metre, rhythm and movement, may next be com- 
bined, as they all relate to what is commonly, though incor- 
rectly, called “time.” 

As far as possible every subject should be illustrated by 
means of pleasing musical selections, for, if the class is not 
interested in these auricular exercises, they will receive but 
little benefit from them. 
ercises chromatic intervals are to be introduced. These will 
require several lessons. 

The following subjects may be explained and illustrated in 
regular order: Major and minor concords; the same inverted ; 
the dominant 7th chord; its inversions; different kinds of 
cadence in both modes; the diminished 7th chord ; secondary 
7th chords; suspensions and appoggiaturas; phrase; section; 
period; form; coda; introduction; intermezzo; eingang; uneven 
phrases, and phrases beginning upon fractional parts of a 
measure; the dance forms; single forms; the rondo; theme 
and variations ; sonatina; sonata; rhapsody. In connection 
wiih these topics there are about 200 intermediate details to be 
explained and illustrated until they can be specified after a 
single hearing. 

The phrasing, manner of performance, number of voice-parts, 
location of the principal themes, etc., are also to be illustrated. 
After the class have had sufficient practice in detecting the minor 
details, they will be enabled to recognize these at once without 
special effort, and thus to concentrate the attention upon the 
form, nature of the sounds and the total effect. 

The intermediate details frequently reveal the name or nature 
ofa composition, as forexample: If the class discover that 
the metre is triple, movement slow, mode minor, with an ac- 
cent on the second beat, they would know that a sarabande 
had been played. 

With exception of the necessary explanations of the various 
styles, forms and devices, the class are not to be informed 
upon any matter, but must ascertain from listening. For in- 
stance, after describing the peculiarities of sequence, passage 
and cadenza, the teacher is to perform a brief illustration of 
each. Then certain pieces containing these-features are to be 
played without comment by the teacher, leaving the class to 


Interspersed with the rhythmical ex-- 


ascertain and explain the outlines, construction, form-name, etc. 

~Every new subject or detail that is explained to the class is 
to be treated in a similar manner, thus making the auricular 
exercises both interesting and instructive. The entire course 
must be carefully graded, especially with regard to the different 
forms and styles; and the peculiarities of the various epochs 
are among the important features revealed by analysis. The 
strictly classical models of the Mozart epoch are to be well 
understood before introducing the romantic and anti-classical 
styles of composition. 

It will appear, even from this brief and imperfect outline, 
that a systematic course of auricular exercises carries with it 
a considerable amount of theoretical, practical and analytical 
knowledge. For the listener cannot be expected to follow in- 
telligently a polyphonic composition until the principles of 
thematic development have been elucidated. So it is with re- 
gard to the numerous analytical details, the different forms, 
and the various styles of performance indicated by the com- 
poser. ‘These must first be understood theoretically before the 
ear can be trained to detect and appreciate them. 

A course in auricular training should accompany all serious 
music study, whether vocal, instrumental or theoretical. In- 
deed, such a course ought to be considered indispensable and 
obligatory, for without cultivated ears all musical accomplish- 
ments are nullified and rendered comparatively inoperative. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY Sir Epywin Arnocp’s ‘‘ Tur Licur or THE Wor LD.” 


By S. E. BENGOUGH, M. A. 


HE nature and origin of that subtle fascination exercised 
upon us by masterpieces of poetry and prose, so far as it 
depends upon language, has never been thoroughly analyzed. 
There still lie open and unexplored large fields of inquiry which 
will richly reward research. As asample of the sort of work 
which yet remains to be accomplished, an analysis is offered 
of the music of language as it occurs in a poem which is at 
present exciting much interest, ‘The Light of the World,” by 
Sir Edwin Arnold. The author is familiar with the finest 
literatures of the world, both ancient and modern. In trans- 
lations from various languages, chiefly Oriental, as well as 
original compositions, he has shown a wonderful mastery over 
English verse ; and his last poem evinces an increase of tech- 
nical skill. An examination of its diction may prove especially 
instructive because it exhibits, even perhaps in excess, certain 
peculiarities which belong to the very genius of the English 
language, and are main sources ofits power, but which, strange 
to say, have received scant recognition. 

The English vocabulary is very rich. A good dictionary 
will contain at least 100,000 words. But the works of Shake- 
speare,who employs a greater number than any other author, 
only contain 15,000. Milton found 8,000 sufficient for his 
needs. There are not so many in the Bible, and probably few 
educated men employ more than 2,000 or 3,000. ‘Those en- 
gaged in teaching have observed that children, who have been 
several years at school, have only entire command of 300 or 
400 words. We must conclude from these facts that the number 
of words in ordinary use is very small, But what words are 
those universally employed and understood? They are the 
words the child learns from its mother’s lips ; they are suchas 
are found in popular poems, and are used in common by the 
artisan and store-keeper, the doctor, lawyer and minister, at 
their fire-sides, and when they drop the phraseology of their 
respective vocations. They are, for the most part, Saxon 
words, monosyllables, and have their origin in conceptions 
derived directly through thesenses. They comprise the names 
of the grandest objects in nature and the simplest works of art. 
They are the words which have the deepest and most numer- 
ous associations connected with them. ‘They form the staple 
of the most beautiful of our poetry and the pith and matrow 
of our prose. 
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After many years’careful examination of the greatest English 
authors, the present writer has come to the conclusion that 
there are from 1,500 to 2,000 of such words, which possess 
certain characteristics, and admit of classification according to 
their most essential qualities. To understand the laws which 
govern the formation and use of these words, is to possess the 
secret of the power and beauty of the English language. 

Sir Edwin Arnold’s poem goes far to demonstrate satisfac- 
torily what has been now asserted. His diction is not par- 
ticularly copious. It is not comparable, in this respect, to that 
of Robert Browning. In the first half of “The Ring and the 
Book” there are no less than 1,500 of the words above referred 
to, as against only 600 in Arnold’s poem. But these last are 
so often repeated that their character becomes extremely obvi- 
ous. ‘There are certain words which occur in ‘‘The Light of 
the World” more than a hundred times, and others forty, fifty 
or sixty times. In the Introduction there are only 250 of these 
different words, but they occur 800 times. Some of these 
vocables shall now be examined, and it will be seen how 
naturally they fall into classes, in accordance with the 
elemental sounds of which they consist. 

There are no English words of wider significance than these 
three: Jove, life and light. They are synonyms of the Divine 
name, ‘‘God islove, God is light. In Him was life, and the 
life was the light of men.” The frequent recurrence of these 
words in the poem before us must strike every reader. Love 
and its derivatives occurs more than 200 times; “//e 130, and 
they are often linked together. Of Mary Magdalene before 
Pilate it is said: 

««Thereat she rose 

Stateliest: and light of living love and truth 
Made fairer her fair face, kindled her eye 
To lovelier lustre, while she told the things 
Which had befallen after Calvary.” 

Again: 

“Life beyond death, love manifest thro’ law.”’ 

Immediately after we have 

‘*The Lord and Lover of all living things.” 


I might cite twenty other examples of the same conjunction 
of ideas. At present I only call attention tothe fact that those 
ideas are emphasized by alliteration;—in this case a repetition 
of the initial letter 7,--and that this mode of accentuation is 
omnipresent in the poem, being found in almost every line. 

A few more passages where either “/ or fight appears will 
lead us a step farther. An important element of the 
music of language is assonance, or the repetition of the same 
vowel sound with different consonants. Now the diphthongal 
sound of <—produced by the union of af and ee—is the most 
brilliant in the language, and itis remarkable that it is heard 
in ight and almost all terms connected with light; as drigh/, 
sight, eve, shine, fine, etc. Repetition of this diphthongal 7 has a 
striking effect, thus: 

‘*Women and children drew 
Bright with the light of Love’s new kingdom come 
Into his train.” 
In another place we read: ~ 


** Not by narrow Reason’s ray 
Shall this be ever compassed, but by light 
Larger and brighter shining from the heart.”’ 


But has the semi-vocal letter / any signification in itself? 
(Of course, in this case, as in others of the kind, 1 am speak- 
ing almost exclusively of the English language.) Four times 
out of five when / begins a word it indicates form or physical 
quality. Asa sort of proof of this, I will give a list of words 
which recur continually in “The Light of the World:” Love, 
life, languid, languish, little, lofty, low, long, hive, lip, lap, leg, loin, 
limb, loth, lucent, /ustre, large. ‘(hey appear thus in the text : 

‘‘Living regnant Love, dimly discerned 

In glories of this house of earth we own, 

Paved with green meads and seas, and roofed with heaven; 
Dimly discerned in lovely shows that live 

To whisper lovelier wonders; youth and strength 

The light of lustrous limbs and laughing eyes.” 


Even if you run through the columns of a dictionary with 
words in Z, you will not find one in twenty meaning anything 


evil. But there is in English a sound suggestive, in the vast 
majority of instances, of negation or evil. Itis represented by 
the letter ¢ Now dea/h and its compounds recurs in this 
poem more than 120 times. Let us see in what connection: 
«The seed which dies 
That it may live, laughing with lightsome blade 
Death’s dread away; the darkness that would daunt.” 
In these three lines we have dies, death, dread, darkness, daunt, 
contrasted, too, with “ive, laughing, lightsome. 


So much is said in grammars of five vowels and ‘‘ proper and - 


improper diphthongs” that even some educated people might 
be surprised to hear that there are really sixteen English vowel 
sounds: seven that may be called soxorous, pronounced with 
the oral cavity fairly open; three so//, uttered with the cavity 
nearly closed; the double ¢e,oo, and diphthong ew, and six short 
or sfopped. Now, I maintain that these several classes of 
sounds in the most important words met with in poetry are 
associated with very different sorts of mental conceptions. The 
sonorous vowels characterize words significant of power and 
grandeur; the soft ones are suggestive of gentleness and 
beauty, while the short have other meanings. 

Of the sonorous words suggestive of grandeur in the work 
before us, I have made a list of seventy, some of which are 
met with scores of times. Zarge is repeated 4o times, s/ar, 30, 
gold and golden, 60 times. The fullo is the most sonorous of 
our vowels; and no conceptions are fuller of power and sub- 
limity than such as are suggested by glory. gold throne, dome, soul, 
hope, holy, home, sword, host, etc. Is the specially sonant quality 
of such terms a mere accident? If so, it is.a very happy one, 
and we shall do well to imitate all poets in availing ourselves 
of it. Whole pages might be quoted to illustrate the grandiose 
effect of the sonorous vowels and diphthongs. 

The soft vowels are only three in number : ee, 00 and ew. 
They are most effective in such words as. breathe, lear, weary, 
feeble, meet, sleep, dream, peace. Arnold uses peace on 60 differ- 
ent occasions, and swee/ 5> several times, till it becomes posi- 
tively cloying. Then we have d/oom, plume, poor, smooth, wool, 
cool, swoon, droop, pure, dew, tune, etc. There are a few lyrics 
scattered over ‘‘The Light of the World.” One commences: 

“« Peace beginning to be 

Deep as the sleep of thesea, 

When the stars their still gleams: glass 
In its blue tranquility.” 

There are in English literal symbols of five different kinds of 
motion, to wit: wolent, rapid or regular, indistinct, continuous and 
arrested. The different words in the poem indicative of these 
severai classes of motion are above a hundred, and occur hun- 
dreds of times. The explosive labial 6in such vocables as d/ow, 
blast, beat, burst, baiile, certainly expresses violent motion. 7, 
r, im many languages, and w also in our own, are initials of 
rapid or regular motion, as in fly, flow, flash, fluiler, (move- 
ments in fire, air, earth and water) and run, ride, wave, waft, 
winnow. The final Ze in 50 verbs expresses indistinct action, / 
final —as in roll, whirl, hurl,—continuous, and & and g final, 
arrested motion. 

After Mary Magdalene’s narrative, when the magus enters, 
we are told, — 

«Pilate leaped 
Fierce from his place with visage white and writhed. 
Call them to horse!’ he cried, ‘forI will ride 
To Sepphoris before the sun is high, 
If spurscan prick! One other watch spent here 
Will brand me Nazarene!’ Therewith he flung 
Furiously forth, buckling his Roman sword 
And strode down to the margin of the lake ; 
While in the street with sleepy, stumbling tread 
Spearmen and slaves slow gathered for the march.” 

Here ride and flung express rapid motion, prick arrested, and 

stumble indistinct. Or take the following : 
«* Ah! never since tears rolled—since human hearts 
Beat quick with hope, to break in black despair, 
Lay Love so wingless, Faith so quite forlorn, 
As that dread day on guilty Golgatha,” 


Roll with 7 final, expresses continuous, éea/, violent action; 
and the & final in dreak implies arrest of motion. The lines 
are admirable and harmonious in every way. They are just 
the kind to catch the ear and become a popular quotation. 
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THE GENESIS OF RUSSIAN SACRED MUSIC. 


By D. EF. HER Way: 

LL Christian sacred music traces its genealogy through 
various media, back to the Greek system of scales. The 
music of the various Protestant denominations which have 
sprung up from time to time, as well as the authorized liturgic 
music of the Roman Catholics, known popularly as Gregorian, 
have been the subject of study more or less exhaustive, and the 
results of the researches of students have been recorded in 
almost every modern language. But the music of the Greek 
Church, and its daughter, the Russo-Greek Church, has been 
almost completely passed by. One who desires to investigate 
this subject is met at the outset with a very lamentable lack of 
material; ‘he ritual and music of a church which numbers 
over eighty millions of adherents, and which is dominant in 
several large nations, are less known and appreciated than 
those of the humblest Protestant denomination which counts its 
years of life in decades only, and whose adherents barely 

reach a few thousands. 

Even in Russia itself this same paucity of historic material 
is deplored, and itis only within recent years that enthusiastic 
Russians have endeavored to supply the deficiency. Prince 
Youssoupoff, the archpriest Dimitri Rasumoffski, the compos- 
ers Alexis Lwoff, and Jury Arnold, with a few others, have 
turned their attention to the history and analysis of the Rus- 
sian Church music, and the results of their researches have 
been published, but mostly in the Russian language. Yous- 
soupoffs work is, indeed, published in French, but it is out of 
print, and only to be found-in a few public libraries, and pri- 
vate collections. The latest work on the subject is Jury 
Arnold's very elaborate technical analysis, which was pub- 
lished in Moscow, in 1886. It is in Russian. ~There area 
few French essays on the subject, notably Bourgault-Ducou- 
dray’s, but these deal mainly with the technical side, leaving 
the historical side almost entirely untouched. 

The few specimens of Russian and Greek ritual song which 
are available for examination, show at once that here is an 
idiom of music vastly different from anything to which we 
have been accustomed. Melody, harmony and modes of pro- 
gression, —all are new and strange to those familiar with the 
Western development. And, too, this music differs widely 
from that which we know as Gregorian, and yet it is histori- 
cally clear, that all ritual music, whether of Kast or West, of 
Latin or Greek, proceeded originally from the same source. 
The difficulty, however, is to determine the period at which 
the development began to diverge into two constantly sepa- 
rating streams, each in consonance with the habits of mind, 
the racial characteristics, and the spiritual significance of the 
separated churches. 

The Oriental mind differs very greatly from the Occidental. 
Soft and easy languor is opposed to rude but progressive 
energy. ‘hese mental characteristics are easily discoverable 
in the quality of the folk or national music of Eastern nations, 
and when we examine a musical expression of the Oriental 
Church, and compare it with the setting of a similar portion of 
the liturgy in the West, we are at once struck with the differ- 
ence. In the Oriental example the melody will be smooth and 
flowing, perhapseven monotonous. In the Western specimen 
the idea will be expressed in bold and rugged themes. In the 
Eastern, the intervals are small and constantly recurring, 
generally only a. second intervening and rarely, indeed, more 
than a third, while in the Occidental treatment thirds and 
fifths will be found prevailing. These distinctions become 
more and more marked as the distance separating the coun- 
tries is greater, and, in India, the refinement of tones is so 
acute, that quarter-tones are largely employed, which have 
no existence whatever in European music. 

The Greek musical system, from which sprang the music of 
‘all Christian churches both in East and West, was founded 
upon the tetrachord or the succession of four notes. The 
tetrachord always began with an interval of half atone. When 
two tetrachords were joined to make a scale, the last note of 


the first was treated as the first note of the second, thus giving 
a scale of seven notes. To this scale, was then added a 
whole tone at the beginning, forming the octave. If, now, a 
third and fourth tetrachord were to be added to the first and 
second, the second and third tetrachords were separated by 
an interval of a whole tone, called a diazeuctic interval. This 
gave the complete scale of fifteen notes from which the two 
scales, Dorian and Phrygian, and subsequently the Lydian 
and Mixolydian, were formed. 
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In this example the first note is D, the added note. Then 
follow the four tetrachords, the second and third being sepa- 
rated by the diazeuctic interval D—E. According to the 
ancient Greek nomenclature, which is followed by the Greek 
and Russo-Greek composers to-day, but differs from the Ambro- 
sian and Gregcrian systems, the Dorian scale began on the 
note E and ran up an octave. The Phrygian. began with D, 
the Lydian with C, and the Mixolydian with B, each running 
up an octave. These were the four original Greek modes, but, 
as musical culture increased, it became necessary to add other 
scales. So came the Hypodorian beginning on A, the Hypo- 
phrygian beginning on G, the Hypolydian on F, and the 
Hypomixolydian on E, so that there were eight scales, each 
one beginning a note lower than its preceding scale. 

This formation and nomenclature is altogether different 
from that known to us as the Gregorian system, and those 
familiar with the latter system, must for the time being forget 
their knowledge of it while studying the Oriental scales. All 
the music of the early Christians was constructed upon the 
Greek scales, and the most of the liturgical chants of the 
Greek, Russo-Greek, Armenian, Nestorian, Coptic and Jacobite 
churches to-day are written in these scales. 

The custom of the antiphonal singing of the Psalms was 
introduced very early in the Christian church, being a heritage 
from the Jewish temple services. Pliny the Younger, who 
was born A. D. 62., tells us that on special feast days ‘the 
Christians came together before sunrise to sing hymns to 
Christ as God, antiphonally; and Socrates, the ecclesiastical 
historian, records: ‘‘ Vide aliquando angelos hymnis alternatim 
decantatis sanctam Trinilalem celebrantes, et canendi ralionem, quam im 
illa visione animadverlerat, ecclesie Antiochene tradidit’ (Mistoria 
Ecclesiastica, Liber VI. Cap. &). This is in reference to the vision 
of St. Ignatius, in which he saw the angels in heaven singing 
their hymns alternately in praise of the Holy Trinity, and which 
he introduced -in the church at Antioch, in accordance with 
what he had seen in the vision. Ignatius was bishop of 
Antioch, and died in 107. But Theodoret, in his ecclesiastical 
history,says that Flavian, bishop of Antioch, in 381, associated 
with Diodorus, a lay monk, ‘‘was the first to divide the choir, 
and teach them to sing the psalms of David responsively.” 
(Vide Historia Ecclesiastica, IT. 24). Ut is probable that Flavian 
gave his formal sanction and authority toa practice, which, it 
is almost certain, had been the custom for many years pre- 
viously. The same practice was sanctioned in Rome by Pope 
Damasus, about 350. In 367, the local council of Laodicea 
decreed that only those who were appointed should sing in 
churches. The canons adopted by this council were after- 
ward approved by the Gicumenical Council of Chalcedon. In 
the early part of this same century Pope Sylvester founded a 
school for singers in Rome. 

All this time the liturgy was sung in the Greek language, 
and it was not until many years later that Latin began to be 
used, and it is a curious survival that the Ayvrve “Lesson in the 
Latin mass, is still sung in Greek. Indeed, Greek was the 
sacred language .in the early centuries of Christianity, and 
Latin the language of the world. In the meantime, the 
Emperor Constantine (he who presided over the famous coun- 
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cil of Nice in 325), and his mother the Empress Helena (whose 
name will be ever associated with the discovery of the ‘‘True 
Cross,” at Jerusalem) had given much attention to the subject 
of church music, and had greatly advanced its practice. St. 


Basil the Great (329-379), bishop of Caesarea, and St. John . 


Chrysostom (347-407), archbishop of Constantinople, were 
both much interested in the spread of music in worship. 
Basil fixed the form of the church chant, and John compiled 
the liturgy which is now sung in all Greek and Russo-Greek 
Churches. They stand to the Eastern churches as Ambrose 
and Gregory do to the Western. They may be reckoned as 
advocates of musical progress, for even in those early, days, 
there were conservatives and progressives. When some of 
the clergy strenuously opposed the introduction of any new 
melody into the church services, about the year 400, it was 
only by the determined attitude of St. John Chrysostom that 
the unfettered admission of the new melodies was secured. 

The separation of the church into its Eastern and Western 
branches was definitely consummated in the year 1054, though 
the final act had long been preceded by a series of disagree- 
ments and mutual recriminations. Alexandria, Antioch, Con- 
stantinople, and Jerusalem, four of the five great patriarchates, 
joined in the anathema against Rome, which, on her part, ex- 
communicated those which had excommunicated her. Up to 
the time of the separation, though there were wide differences, 
the music of the church was recognized as being practically 
the same. Gregory and Ambrose had formed new scales, and 
on a different principle, in the West, while the Eastern theorists 
had stuck to the old Greek ideas. The music-naturally under- 
went less transformation in the East, where the old style of 
music was congenial to the people, than in the West, where 
the genius of the Netherlanders, and subsequently the Vene- 
tians, wrought such mighty changes, culminating in the mag- 
nificent polyphonic examples of the sixteenth century. 

In the East, the development remained entirely in the line 
started by the old Greeks. ‘The church gradually assimilated 
the soft and easy flowing secular music of pagan, though cul- 
tured Greece, and as nations and individuals were successively 
converted to Christianity, they brought their music with them, 
andthe melodies they once sang to their heathen gods were 
now heard in praise of Christ. Here, then, may be found the 
beginning of the divergence, for in the West the rugged and 
energetic German was the direct antithesis of the beauty-lov- 
ing Greek, and the German influence began to be early felt in 
the Latin church, especially in its musical development. So, 
Western music soon began to outgrow its unisonous character, 
and harmony, at first in two parts only, and afterward in 
three, four, five, six and eight parts, andeven in some instances 
in twelve parts, came into vogue, while in the East purely homo- 
phonous music remained the rule, and it is not until very re- 
cent times that the ritual music of any Eastern church is found 
harmonized, and even yet, in the folk or national music, har- 
mony is rarely used. The harmony which has been introduced 
into religious music is of the simplest character, the voices all 
move together, the counterpoint is simple, and there is little or 
no fugal imitation. The intricate devices of fugue, canon, 
imitation and florid counterpoint, which give so much pleas- 
ure to the educated Western hearer, would be simply intolera- 
ble to the Eastern music-lover. 

Though the Eastern system of scales is very elaborate and 
complex, the construction of the melody is very simple, and this 
simplicity of construction is found equally in the sacred and 
the secular music; and when Greek missionaries carried their 
religion into Russia, they carried their church song with them, 
and although the Russians of to-day are the conglomeration of 
many races, they have retained, with remarkably little change, 
the simple character of the music brought by the Greek mis- 
sionaries in 988. And, while the true Byzantine music has 
largely died out in Greece, it has survived in Russia, so that to- 
day it is only in Russia that the real Greek music of the early 
centuries may be heard with any degree of purity. The 
Mohammedan conquests of Byzantium and Greece introduced 
alien characteristics, and the national religion, the national 
life, and the national habits were changed, as the influence of 
the conquerors became dominant among the people, But in 


Russia the Mohammedan influence was never great; and, while 
the people were fierce and war-like, in religion they were 
extremely conservative. : 

M. Bourgault-Ducoudray believes that the Byzantine music 
was carried to and propagated in Russia long before Christian- 
ity was officially recognized in the tenth century. Indeed, he 
goes so far as to conjecture that it might have reached Russia 
as early as'it did Rome. This, of course, is only a conjecture; 
but there is a Russian tradition, affirmed by the monk Nestor 
who died in 1116, that St. Andrew the Apostle came to the 
site of Kieff and predicted that a great city would arise on that 
spot where the Lord should have many temples to his name. 

The ritual music of the Russian Church is founded on eight 
traditional melodies, composed in the eighth century by St. 
John of Damascus, on the eight Greek tropoi or modes,— 
Phrygian, Dorian, Lydian, Mixolydian, Hypophrygian, Hypo- 
dorian, Hypolydian, and Hypomixolydian, -using these 
names in their Greek and not their Gregorian sense. ‘These 
eight melodies are known as ox T WX 0 S, and the compo- 
sitions founded on then’ are called Znamenny melodies. 
Other melodies, which originated in Kieff, Greece and Bulga- 
ria, are also in use, and specimens of them all may be found 
in the Russian Church music-books. Many of them are 
arranged and harmonized by modern Russian composers. 
The archpriest Turtchaninoff arranged them for four voices 
with the melody in the alto part. Alexis Lwoff didthe same, 
placing the melody in the soprano. In the liturgy of St. John 
Chrysostom, published with music by N. Bachmeteff, in 1876, 
under the authority of the Holy Synod, and for the use of the 
Imperial Chapel in St. Petersburg, the Prokimena, or sentences 
from the Psalms, sung on different occasions just before the 
reading of the Epistle, in the Mass, are set to melodies founded 
on these eight airs. They are harmonized in four parts, 
with’ close diatonic harmonies, and printed on one staff. 

In brief, therefore, the Russian Church music is a survival of 
the ancient Byzantine music of the early centuries, and not 
later than the eighth. In a remarkable degree it retains the 
characteristics of its prototype, with much less change than 
might have been expected. Founded on the ancient Greek 
system of tetrachords, it has remained true to its first princi- 
ples. The student of ecclesiastical music cannot afford to 
ignore the music of the Russian Church. 
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PSYCHO-=PHYSICAL VOICE-CULTURE. 


By GEORGE CHAINEY. 


SYCHIC and physical culture involves voice-culture. The 
physical is the outer of the psychic, and the voice is the 
outer of both the psychic and physical states. The body is 
often so veiled with the tailors’ and dressmakers’ art that it is 
difficult to read from the external, but the moment you speak 
we know you. We know that we can act upon the soul through 
the body, and we know also beyond doubt or disproof that you 
can act upon both body and soul through the voice. Let us 
try and understand the law: ‘‘The voice like man and God 
is a trinity in unity.” A perfect voice is an equal blending of 
power, clearness and sweetness, or of force, articulation and 
tone. These correspond with the physical, mental and moral 
qualties of man, and are a revelation to the trained ear of the 
physical, mental and moral development of the speaker. If 
one looks at you, you think of him ; if he points at you, you 
feel him, but if he speaks to you, you know him, 

The power of the voice is derived from the vibrations of the 
body. Take a tuning-fork and strike it. You hear a sound. 
Strike it again and then rest it on some solid substance, say 
wood or marble, You will hear a strongersound. Why? The 
vibrations of the supporting substance augment those of the 
tuning-fork. Everything isin a state of motion, and all motion 
or vibration is capable of transference into sound. This is 
demonstrated by the telephone. If your tuning-fork rests on 
marble, the sound will be stronger than that given off by the 
wood, because it is of a finer organism. This same law holds 
good in the production of voice, The vibrations of every bone, 
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muscle, sinew, and nerve should be felt or heard in the voice. 
You cannot, however, feel this unless by a natural life you are 
sufficiently strong and vital at the centre of being to give the 
voice a point of support. The vocal cords are your tuning- 
fork. The sound is produced by their vibrations coming into 
contact with the air. Having produced the sound, it will bea 
very feeble one unless you can now support the voice on the 
diaphragm. 

The prevailing weakness of our generation being of the cen- 
tre—a feebleness of emotion caused by too much attention to 
intellect or body—there are but few people who have any sup- 
port for the voice here, and so most voices seem to be cut off 
at the throat, and we have a feeling that it is only the head 
that is speaking to us. This is very true; there is but little 
speech to-day that comes from any part of man save the head. 
In the pulpit and at the bar most of the speech you hear is 
from the head, very clever or nice to outwit the opposing 
counsel, or to sound pleasant and undisturbing to the world- 
lings who fill the pews and pay the salary, but nothing to stir 
men’s hearts and fire them into heroic action for truth and 
righteousness. 

What we call the ‘‘ preacher-tone” is caused by a lack of the 
vibrations of the body. The perfect voiceseems to come from 
every part of the body, from the crown of the head to the soles 
of the feet. When Patti sings or Salvini speaks, they seem to 
be melting away into sound, because they are so well developed 
at the centre, as well as so perfectly poised, that the vibrations 
of every atom in their bodies augment those made by the vocal 
cords on the air. To produce this effect the diaphragm must 
become tense like the head of a drum. — It must be educated to 
do this spontaneously, without effort on your part the moment 
you begin to speak or sing. Had we livednaturally, it would 
do this. But the constant direction of our forces to the intel- 
lect, or their expenditure through muscular activity combined 
with the awful curse of the corset, inflicted on us by our 
mothers, has left ninety-nine out of every hundred fearfully 
weak at this centre of being. No womancan hope to do much 
either for her own redemption or that of the race, until she has 
thrown away this murderer of life and happiness. With free- 
dom of body, a healthful vegetable and fruit diet, a daily bath 
combined with twenty to thirty minutes given to physical 
and breathing-exercises, any one may rescue this centre from 
the prevailing weakness and demoralization. 

Referring to the difference in the quality of the sound pro- 
duced by wood and marble, we are taught by this that even 
when the voice is centered, that it will be modified by the fine- 
ness of the material body. If the flesh is soft and flabby, the 
voice will be ofa like quality. Thus it is that the voice of a fat 
man sounds like a muffled drum and that of a very thin man 
is small and squeaky. 

The intellectual quality of the voice corresponds with clear- 
ness and articulation. This comes from the voice being thrown 
well forward to the front of the mouth. In the man whois all 
intellect, the voice seems to be here and nowhere else. Though 
we want it somewhere else, yet we must have it well expressed 
here. Though man is something else besides intellect, we must 
not lose sight fora moment of the value of mind. We are to 
love the Lord with all our mind as wellas with all our strength, 
all our heart and all our soul. 

To give a clear intellectual quality to the voice, the tongue 
must be free, so that the words fall lightly off the tip of the 
tongue, and the lips are eloquent by their activity in the shap- 
ing and formation of the sounds. Aspeaking-mouth is sugges- 
tive of great intellectuality. Hamlet refers to this quality of 
voice when he says: ‘‘Speak the speech, I pray you, as I 
pronounced it to you, trippingly on the tongue; but if you 
mouth it, as many of your players do, I had as lief the town- 
crier spoke my lines.” 

Hamlet himself is the genius of thought, and so instinctively 
emphasizes the intellectual requirements of speech. We come 
now to the moral or emotional quality of the voice—that gives 
it sweetness and charm—the most important of all, for only by 
the acquirement of this quality can the divine soul play upon 
the wonderful instrument of the human voice. This quality is 
_ derived from the right focus of the voice causing it to strike 


just above the bridge of the nose, and to vibrate all through 
the dome or moral part of the head. ‘lhe nose and cheek are 
the moral part of the face, taking the head in its entirety, the 
upper part coming down at an angle and taking in the nose 
and cheek.. The lower part of the head, including the mouth 
and chin, is the physical, and the forehead the intellectual. 

We say sometimes of a bad voice, ‘“‘he speaks through his 
nose.” The truth-is just the reverse of this. The defect is an 
obstruction in the nose, or an insufficiency of vibration, caused 
by the voice being wrongly focused. You cannot havea moral 
voice unless you have a great deal of sound coming through 
the nose. In harmony with this, we find that men who have 
been great on the moral plane, all have largenoses.. Nothing 
so disfigures and degrades the face so much as an imperfect 
nose. Intemperance and vice of every description hangs out 
its banner here, because the nose is so sensitive to our moral 
states. To acquire these three qualities of voice practice :— 

To develop the physical -—Yake a good standing position, the 
body well poised and the weight resting on the balls of the 
feet. In this position the whole body is in the best vibratory 
condition. Take a good breath and press down consciously 
on the diaphragm and pronounce a number of times the word 
“solid.” While doing so, feel the solidity of the body, and 
think the sound into every part of it. 

To develop the intellectual :—Take a good breath, pronounce the 
letter ‘‘m,” and prolong the sound as long as your breath lasts, 
by forcing it against the lips. You open the mouth to pro- 
nounce the letter, and then close the lips firmly, making them 
vibrate during the prolongation of the sound. 

To develop the moral :— Make a humming sound through the 
nose, without opening the mouth. See that you feel the vi- 
brations above the bridge of thenose. This should be practiced 
until you can make a sound so musical that you can with this 
alone charm your hearers. 

To produce a perfect sound, in which physical, mental and 
moral qualities are perfectly blended, while keeping the dia- 
phragm strong, pronounce OM and give it a singing-quality, 
opening the mouth on the o and then closing it on the m while 
you prolong the sound. Do this on every note in the musical 
scale. Do it until you feela glow of rapture thrilling the whole 
body. Do it until you have so magnetized yourself that you 
see and hear things unspeakable. Do it until you feel that 
your body is at the centre of an infinite sea of harmony. You 
have then harmonized your vibrations with the vibrations of 
the universe, the music of the spheres,—have related your soul 
to the Over Soul. To attain to this condition you must think 
of your soul as one with all souls. 

This is the condition that the Hindoo aims at in the practice 
of Yog. The word is sometimes spelled AUM. Ina passage 
in the Vedas it says: ‘‘Hold the breath. Remain without 
movement. Repeat inwardly AUM (the initials of the Hindoo 
trinity) twelve times, thinking that the ‘soul is one with God. 
Draw in a full supply of breath and hold it while inwardly re- 
peating A-U-M twenty times; and again thinking meanwhile 
of God as perfect being, which can be revealed only by its own 
light. Continue this exercise three months, without fear or 
idleness. In the fourth month good spirits will appear to you. 
In the fifth you will acquire their qualities, In the sixth you 
will become God.” 

We do not recommend our students to thus violently force 
their way back into Spiritual Being. Not one in a thousand is 
capable of taking this road. Ours is the longer path winding 
slowly from ledge to ledge. We advise no one to withdraw 
from the world, but rather to remain in it, making all its duties 
means of culture. Buta little time given each day to the 
practice of OM or AUM, will do much to free the soul and per- 
fect the voice. The law underlying this is that of vibration, 
In crossing a bridge soldiers are requested to break step. 
Should a large army undertake to march across keeping step, 
the regularity of the vibration sustained and constantly in- 
creased, would shake the bridge down. We have read some- 
where of a bridge being thrown down by the playing of a 
violin. All things are in a state of vibration and all natural 
vibration is musical. When the vibrations of the body are 
perfect, we relate ourselves to uniyersal vibration and power. 
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THE:POINT OF ASPOINT: 


Some or tHE Mistakes Mave 1n TEacutnc REaDING. 


By CAROLINE B. LE ROW. 


ee ERE are many things in this world which should be known, 
yet which it is not necessary to teach,——which children 
are never taught, and yet which they learn perfectly. Among 
these things are the names of their relatives, visitors in the 
family, the streets through which they pass to and from school, 
the different lines of horse-cars they encounter, the signs upon 
the stores, etc. Think fora moment ofthe mass of information 
which an ordinary six-year-old child of ordinary intelligence 
is daily and unconsciously acquiring through the normal use 
of his eyes and ears. This fact is, however, largely ignored in 
the primary school, and the child is drilled in certain matters 
as if eyes had not been placed in his head or ears attached to 
each side of it until the day when he crossed the threshold of this 
temple of learning. He is taught monosyllables as if his 
tongue had never before been used for any purpose except the 
eating of his food, and that it has at least performed that function 
is taken for granted by his evident existence. He is then duly 
instructed as to the vital points of difference existing between 
the word ‘‘cat,” the picture of a cat, and the real, live cat, on 
the supposition that the poor innocent can have no adequate 
ees of these differences unless they are fully explained 
to him. 

This is a fair sample of much of the work considered essen- 
tial in what is called education, and one of the most important 
branches in this education is reading. Now, the reading of 
little children being wisely enough planned on the principle of 
‘milk for babes,” gives them at first a few short words in ap- 
propriately short sentences. Of course, these sentences, 
containing no clauses, have no punctuation except at the end, 
where stands the period,—-oh, most pernicious period !—truly, 
in nine cases out of ten, a veritable ‘‘full stop” to the child's 
further intelligence in the matter of reading. If he proclaims 
the fact, ‘‘I have a pin,” and leaves his voice suspended at its 
close, he is properly told to ‘‘drop it at a period.” From 
thenceforth his eye is fixed upon that portentous punctuation 
point as is that of the shipwrecked mariner upon the sail in the 
distance, and with much the same emotion. The period is 
always to be depended upon and is always there. Blessed be 
the period! It marks the happy termination of his elocutionary 
struggles ; it is a solid and satisfactory foundation upon which 
to plant his vocal feet--which are not necessarily poetical 
ones. 

In the next stage of his oratorical development he is con- 
fronted with ‘‘a period having a tail to it,” and is duly indoc- 
trinated into the mysterious function of thecomma. In deference 
to it, he drops his voice. ‘‘No,” says the teacher, ‘‘you must 
keep your voice up at the comma,”—-and so he must, in the 
simple sentences purposely designed to be read in that way. 
But, alas! and alas that the little victim should thereby receive 

‘the notion which ‘‘all the king’s horses and all the king’s men” 

cannot get out of his head when once firmly planted in it, that 
he should always keep his voice up at a comma,—as he is 
frequently told to do by teachers who ought to know better. 

Ordinary human speech is punctuated only by pauses and 
inflections. We do not drop commas and semicolons from our 
lips any more than did the girl in the fairy story, pearls and 
diamonds. Primary school reading, like all other reading, is 
only ordinary human speech turned into printed words. Punc- 
tuation is of no conceivable use except to show the grammat- 
ical construction of a sentence and prevent misunderstanding 
of the sense. But grammatical construction is an unknown 
quantity for the first years of a child’s elocutionary career. 
Why, then, continually puncture his consciousness with these 
little symbols which are not even necessary in the expression 
of simple ideas? Space is all that is necessary for the sepa- 
ration of one idea from another. There is no danger of the 
child’s mistaking the use of the rising and falling inflection 7f 
he comprehends what he is reading. If he does not comprehend it, 


he is not reading at all,—he is simply pronouncing words; andy 
instead of instructing him as to whether his voice should go 
up or down, it would be far wiser to silence it altogether, until 
the brain has taken time to comprehend what the voice and 
eye alone are vainly trying to accomplish. The child makes 
no mistakes in pause, inflection, or emphasis in the expression 
of his own thought, nor will he when he can succeed in making 
the printed thought his own. This is what he is to be taught 
to do, and not taught to cling to punctuation like a man over- 
board to the side of his boat. If he understands the question 
asked by a certain group of words, he needs not even the in- 
terrogation point to indicate to him that the sentence is a 
question, except where the figure, interrogation, is used not 
for answer, but for emphasis, and children are not confronted 
in their simple reading-lessons by this rhetorical use of it »He 
can easily be taught, when it becomes necessary, the province 
of the dash, and of quotation marks, but beyond these the 
wise teacher will not make haste to go, and she will always 
try to keep punctuation a subordinate and, comparatively, un- 
important thing. 

The distinction between the comma and semicolon will 
surely be learned, and almost unconsciously, by an intelligent 
child taught to observe closely, and given that practice with 
the eye for which the reading-lesson furnishes so fine an op- 
portunity. When he is introduced to the study of grammar, 
finds more complex sentences in his reader, and begins to write 
compositions, it will be soon enough to call his attention to 
rules and fine distinctions, yet never should he be allowed to 
regard these marks otherwise than as incidental and not always 
necessary signboards along the rhetorical and elocutionary 
road. The commas, the semicolons and the period are made 
so many barriers to intellectual progress ; they are fences— 
stone walls, even—built up about the child by which to confine 
both his eye and his thought, and most effectually, in the case 
of the large majority, is this purpose accomplished. 

It is surprising how very bad some very good things may 
become. One of these is punctuation. Too much respect paid 
to it, too much dependence placed upon it, and—what is per- 
fectly consistent with this exaggeration of its importance,— 
a complete ignoring of the far more valuable rhetorical pause, 
visible only to the mental eye, is the cause of more poor read- 
ing than all other causes combined. It is even more pernicious 
than making a spelling-lesson of the reading-lesson, and the 
combination of the two blunders is enough to prevent, to the 
end of his days, any average child from becoming a good, or 
even decent reader. 

We sometimes héar surprise expressed at the fact that child- 
ren or young people,—old ones sometimes, for the matter of 
that-—-who have had no school education, read better when 
they volunteer to read aloud, than those who have had the 
advantage of drill. But there is no reason for surprise, as there 
is not the slightest mystery about the matter. It is the inev- 
itable and desirable result of letting alone, which forces the in- 
telligence to do the work ; and intelligent reading is always in- 
telligent reading, whether the reader can or cannot define the 
difference between a colon and a semicolon. He is conscious 
of the difference just in proportion as he is conscious of the 
idea he is seeking to express, and that is the only essential thing. 

There are to-day in this free and enlightened America, in 
this dawning of the twentieth century, in this atmosphere of 
independent thought and progress, a largernumber of teachers 
than those outside of the schools could believe possible, pro- 
claiming the heresy, ‘‘Stop long enough at a comma to count 
one; at a semicolon to count two,” etc.. etc., etc., believing in 
all honesty that man was made for punctuation, and not punc- 
tuation for man, that these marks were invented for readers as 
crutches were invented for cripples, and that pupils are under 
some sort of moral obligation to make the same use of points 
in their vocal progress as does the lame man making physical 
advance upon his wooden propellers. 

The money-changers of the temple were driven from the 
sacred edifice by a whip of small cords. Ought not the 
equally sacred school-room to be in some way protected from 
teachers who are dealing—or misdealing—in far more precious 
material than can be represented by any mere cgin?_ 
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THOUGHTS AND LANGUAGE. 


Bye GF: STOUR 


NTUITIONAL thinking is independent of language. To think is to con- 
struct an ideal whole according to a more or less definite plan. Thought 
appears to be independent of language and other expressive signs, only 
when the relations constituent of this ideal whole are capable of being pre- 
sented in the focus of consciousness as immediate objects of vigorous and 
sustained attention. Now the effect of a vigorous and sustained attention 
is to make its immediate object distinct with the distinctness of a definite 
image, such as might be presented in actual sense-perception. Hence it 
follows that thought, apart from words, can construct only such ideal 
wholes as are capable of being intuited, Independently of language the 
relations between the successive objects of attention which compose a train 
of thought, must be, in the main, concrete and definite relations in space 
and time, Thinking of this kind we may, following the example of Stein- 
thal, call inxtuitional thinking. Intuitional thinking may require strenuous 
and persistent intellectual exertion and high intellectual power. In play- 
ing chess, in manipulating algebraic symbols, in constructing a piece of 
machinery, words for the most part are not required. Aphasic patients 
who have almost entirely lost command of language, may yet retain intact 
their skill at chess or cards, 

Since it is possible to think without the help of language, itis, therefore, 
possible to generalize without the help of language, for all thinking involves 
generalization. But though apart from language we can generalize with 
reference to the objects of our thought, yet these objects are not themselves 
general. Apperception, attention, and proportional production construct 
an ideal whole, according to a plan which is general, but the resulting ideal 
structure has the particularity of a percept. It is an intuitional whole, not a 
conceptual whole. This is, and must be so, because the universal as such 
can never become an immediate object of attention. I propose to call the 
signs of language and all signs which fulfil a similar function, expressive 
signs. Under this head are included the natural signs of gesture-language, 
the conventional signs of the manual language taught to deaf-mutes, and 
all kinds of written language, as well as articulate speech. Expressive 
signs must be carefully distinguished (1) from suggestive signs, (2) from 
substitute signs. A suggestive sign merely calls up acertain idea which 
may then be attended to independently of it. It has fulfilled its purpose, 
and becomes of no further avail so soon as it has suggested its meaning. 
It isa mere mnemonic help. A substitute sign, on the contrary, is a coun- 
ter which takes the place of its meaning; so long as it fulfils its representa- 
tive function it renders useless all reference to that which it represents. 
The counters are manipulated according to certain rules of operation until 
a certain result is reached which is then interpreted. Algebraical and 
arithmetical symbols are to a great extent used as mere substitute signs. 
The same is true of the symbols used in formal logic. 

By means of expressive signs, mental systems. which could otherwise 
only serve to apperceive objects of attention, become themselves trans- 
formed into objects of attention, apperceived by more comprehensive sys- 
tems. In this way language objectifies what would otherwise remain 
relatively subjective—a factor operative in the process of thinking but not 
an object of thought—a condition of understanding, but not itself under- 
stood. Thus the development of language is a development of self-con- 
sciousness. 

Gesture-language is, like conventional language, an instrument of concep- 
tual thinking. The natural signs which compare it are either demonstrative 
or imitative. The demonstrative consists in some way of drawing attention 
to an object actually present, or to be found in a certain direction. It is 
obvious that such indications are not expressive signs unless they form 
part of a context. This context is supplied by imitative gestures. The 
imitation consists mainly in tracing the outline of objects in the air, or in 
copying characteristic features of an action. A deaf-mute, it may be, 
wants a drink of water; he sees neither water nor drinking-glass in the 
room, so that he cannot point to the one, nor fetch the other. He takes 
some one by the hand in order to lead him to the place where water is. 
The person to whom this appeal is made refuses to move, The deaf-mute 
is perplexed and embarrassed. He adopts the device of pointing to his 
mouth. This is something more than a practical expedient. It is an ex- 
pressive sign, at least in the germ, such as is not, so far as I know, used by 
even the most intelligent animals. But the sign is ambiguous. - The per- 
son addressed may bring him something to eat instead of something to 
drink. He is thus driven to define his meaning by a combination of ges- 
tures—a context of natural signs. Hedirects his hand toward his mouth 
again, but now he curves it as though he held a glass, at the same time 
imitating the act of drinking. At last he has made himself understood, and 
a ray of light penetrates his intellectual and moral being. This movement, 
as it were, transforms him into a human being, whereas his previous point- 
ing had been merely animal language.—Afind. 


READING should bear on everything. Making the pupils read, however 
well, a detached passage or two is of very little use. They should never 
be allowed to recite a page, give an explanation, make an answer, read 
an exercise even, without being compelled, imperatively, inexorably 
compelled to observe the fundamental rules of the art of reading, I care 
very little for set recitations. I could never see much good in those pre- 
pared displays, made on exhibition days, when children recite some fable, 
or story, or dialogue, Perhapsif everything had been only well prepared be- 
forehand, I might not consider such exercises as quite useless; but, generally 
speaking, the poor children remind me of the Dutch dolls that, when you 
squeeze them hard, squeak out ‘‘mama” and ‘‘papa;” you think you hear 
so many phonographs ; they are not human beings at all.—Legouve. 


- simultaneous tones. 


THE ORIGIN OF MUSIC: 


By JAMES McKEEN CATTELL. 

R. SPENCER’S paper on “The Origin of Music’”’ calls up a subject of 

widespread interest. The theory that art had its origin in overflowing 

energy is important, but it in no wise explains why art should have fol- 

lowed its historical course of development, nor why we judge one work of 

art to be good, another to be bad. It is, however, that part of Mr. Spencer’s 

paper concerned with harmony to which I wish to take exception. Mr. 
Spencer writes: 

“It goes without saying that there must be otherwise accounted for that 
relatively modern element in musical effect, which has now almost out- 
grown in importance the other elements—I mean harmony. This cannot 
be affiliated on the natural language of emotion; since in such language, 
limited to successive tones, there cannot originate the effects wrought by 
Dependent as harmony is upon relations among notes 
of aérial pulses, its primary basis is purely mechanical, and its secondary 
basis lies in the compound vibrations which certain combinations of 
mechanical rhythms cause in the auditory apparatus. The resulting pleas- 
ure must, therefore, be due to nervous excitations of kinds which, by their 
congruity, exalt one another; and these generate a larger volume of agree- 
able sensation.” 

It is strange that the great advocate of the theory of evolution should 
hold that harmony, which has been gradually developed from melody, 
should owe its emotional effects to an entirely difterent origin. Mr. Spen- 
cer’s conclusion amounts to saying that harmony gives pleasure because it 
is pleasant, The researches of Helmholtz, indicated by Mr. Spencer, have 
thrown much light on the physical basis of music, Helmholtz has shown 
that those combinations of tones which are considered the most harmonious 
are the freest from ‘‘ beats.’’ Beats are undoubtedly disagreeable. We do 
not know why this is the case, but we have the analogies of flickering lights 
and tickling, and may suppose that these rhythms are destructive or hurt- 
ful to mental and bodily life. The pleasure of harmony is not explained, 
however, by showing that it avoids disagreeable sounds. Wundt has laid 
stress on the fact that harmonious tones are most nearly related to each 
other through their over-tones and difference tones, and holds that we 
derive pleasure from detecting such hidden resemblances. This is doubt- 
less a fact, but it does not go far toward explaining the great emotional 
effects of music. 

Mr. Spencer seems to hold that nothing in a single tone corresponds to a 
combination of tones, and that the intervals used in music are not found in 
nature. The facts are, however, different. Rameau and D’Alembert 
knew, more than a hundred years ago, that the overtones (harmonics) given 
by asingle tone are in harmony with each other, and Helmholtz has shown 
that all difference in the timbre of sound rests on the number and strength 
of the overtones present. Thus, if the string of a violin be plucked it will 
vibrate, and will give a tone whose pitch will correspond to rate of vibra- 
tion. But in addition to vibrating as a whole, the string will vibrate in two 
equal parts; each of these parts will vibrate twice as fast as the whole string, 
and give a tone an octave higher than the fundamental tone. The string 
will also vibrate in three, four, five, six, etc., parts, and will give a series of 
tones corresponding to these rates of vibration. In a single tone are in- 
cluded octaves, fifths, majors, and minor thirds, and indeed all the intervals 
and chords used in music. Thus, music is not, as is commonly supposed, 
a creation of the imagination, freer than the other arts from a physical 
basis, but is rather a discovery and a development. All the combinations 
of music are latent in the sounds of nature, and the history of music bears 
witness to the gradual adoption of such as are more remote. The gradual 
perfecting of the scales used in music, was simply the discovery of the re- 
lations present in every tone of the human voice. 

All differences in the timbre of tones depend on what overtones are 
present, and on their relative loudness. A tuning-fork does not have har- 
monious overtones, and it gives a thin and empty sound. A flute has only 
the first overtone emphasized, and we consider its tone sweet, but thin and 
clogging. In the trumpet the higher overtones discordant with each other 
are prominent. The violin possesses the complete series of overtones, and 
the player can emphasize such as he chooses, hence it is an.instrument 
unrivalled in its power of expression. The difference in voices—and 
nothing is more characteristic than the voice, —even in ordinary speech rests 
on the overtones present. As the voice changes its expression, different 
overtones are emphasized; and, when it is swayed by emotion, its quality 
still depends on the strengthening or weakening of certain overtones. 

The theory Isuggest to account for the immense emotional effects of 
music is that music expresses the emotion of the human voice. And this, 
not in any mystical manner, but simply by using and developing those 
combinations of tones which the voice uses when moved by sorrow and 
joy, despair and exultation. It is the voice which before all else excites 
and expresses emotion. We cannot fill the voice with feeling, but the great 
musician having the passion and the art, can combine tones and instru- 
ments so as to express his emotion.—JZind. 


As STUDENTS, be social with each other, seek all proper sources of en- 
joyment; but bear in mind that while the pleasures of society are often 
agreeable, they also consume much time; they lead often to temptations 
and entail many burdens. Therefore, be sparing of them. When you are 
alone, you are yourself; in society you sometimes must be somebody else. 
Social conversation oftens leads to trouble, and these troubles you may 
safely avoid by staying at home, where your tongue keeps quiet. Never 
induige in much talking, for often you will be sorry for words spoken 
thoughtlessly. We are often innocently led into making statements which, 
when once made, are like stones that have left the hand,—they belong no 
more to us, neither can we stop them in their course.—Aar/ Merz, 
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Recitation and §oecfamaftion. 


I. 
AN IMPECUNIOUS ACTOR. 


MONOLOGUE FOR A MAN. 


By LIVINGSTON RUSSELL. 
CHARACTER: ROSCIUS BETTERTON, BORN WITH THE PROMETHEAN FIRE OF ART. 


ScENnE.— Plain modern room. Door C. Mantel-piece KR. 2 E. Large look- 
ing-glass or dresser RK. C., partially facing flat. Table L. C., covered with 
papers, books, writing-materials, etc. Make-up box open on table, small 
hand-glass standing upright in make-up box. Small cot or lounge lying 
across Kk. V. E., head facing flat, sheets and pillow on couch. Screen 

thrown L. V. E., near flat. Large posters, lithographs, etc., are fastened 

around on the walls. Pictures of actors and celebrities on mantel-piece and 
back of dresser, while extravagant diagrams of make-up, throat and 
body are pinned on screen. Chair RK. of L. C. Table, a little up stage. 

Beil-pull R. of C., door, made to ring. Pistol in dresser-drawer. Patented 

carpet-sweeper, with stick inserted in lop to throw sheet over, or ladys dress- 

form placed back of screen out of sight. Person represented, a middle aged, 
stage-struck man, very eccentric in manner. 


[ You are discovered stretched out on cot R. V. E., covered entirely by a sheet. 
On rise of curtain all is still for a second, then you move; afew audible groans 
and sighs are given, then you kick off sheet, showing your back. You then turn 
facing audience; more groans, increasing in sound, Finally you jump up with 
melodramatic cry or scream. | 

[SZowly.] Ah-a-a-a! Oh-o-o-o! [Sharply.] Ugh! 
m.m! Oh-o-o—Ah-h-h! Ugh-a-a! [Quickly.] Oh! [Aises and rushes 
to C., crying] Give me another horse, bind up my wounds. [Zalls on knee 
supported by one hand, other raised appealingly.} Have mercy, Heaven! Ha! 
Soft—'twas but a dream ! 

[From kneeling position sink to sitting position on floor in C. of stage. In 
nalural voice.) Good! Better! Excellent! A manifest improvement, prom- 
ising [vtses.], very. In the words of the immortal Shakespeare, I may say: 
«Richard is himself again.” [Straightens himself up, and with slow, tragic 
strut, walks toward chair, sits on arm, leans back, and, in affected manner, 
continues.] Shakespeare, thou shalt have an interpreter at last. Every 
ripple of the flowing Avon sings out thy words, ‘tact well your part!” 
[At these words he arises from arm of chair and comes to C.| 1, yes, 1 am an 
act-or. [Looks in mirror Rk. C. and turns completely around, holding a pose.| 
And well shall I act my part. To the vile critic who may railat the glorious 
reform I am to introduce, I shall say boldly, without fear, in the words of 
Shakespeare, the eternal, [very tragic] ‘‘Vll hear no more; die prophet, in 
thy speech. For this, among the rest, was I ordained!” 

[ Leans back against mirror R. C., facing audience in defiant attitude.) But 
now I must to my art, my glorious art! [Cvosses lo table L. C., stands in 
front of chair with hand on table.| The art / was ordained for! [/icks up 
piece of paper from table,| Let me see. [Looks on paper while speaking. | 
Mailed two letters yesterday, one to Manager Knowman, the other to Man- 
ager Dale. [Hadfaside.| Pray heaven, they heed my call and offer me an 
engagement. Why should they not listen to me? Am [not talented? Do 
I not feel my part? Whenever I act every fibre of my anatomy twitches 
with spirited passion. Masterly skill, clever simplicity, and the charm of 
unaffected naturalness permeate my being, and assure me that the soul of 
Thespis dwells within this throbbing breast. This [“ightly placing hand on 
head|, this is the chosen home of genius, and these lips the portals whence 
jewels of thought and harmony shall emanate in thrilling and enrapturing 
tones. Ishallhearfrom them, lamsure. [Goes behind L. C. table and picks 
up manuscript papers. Ah! my essay on ‘‘ Dramatic Art,” which, on the 
twenty-third, I read to the Progressive Barnstormers’ Club, of Brooklyn. 
[ Turns leaves over as if examining it hurriedb).] Avery clever essay, by the way, 
bright and active in thought, spirited in manner, with special regard to real 
dramatic unity. Here’s the peroration. [Reads iminflated oratorical manner.) 

«Gentlemen, ours is the art that wakes the vapid soul to life and feeling; 
the art which moves and softens the stern and callous sire; an art which 
pumps the briny dew to the eyes of the sympathetic mother, that illumines 
the sweet face of the coy maiden, that swells with joy and hope the heart of 
the youthful youth,—yes, my attentive friend, it remains for the actor 

«To touch the soul by tender strokes of art, 
To wake the genius, and to mend the heart.” 

[Drops paper on table, and comes to C., rubbing hands gleefulty.| That is 
good; I really have surpassed myself. I must secure a notice of it in the 
Bloomingdale Puffer. Wut how is it to be done? I've no money, nota ducat; 
ha, ha! I have it,—Mr. Rignold is its critic, I] know his mother-in-law. 
[Shakes head wisely.| ‘Vis done. It is about time I commenced my daily 
routine of work and exercises. [Comes /o chair and sits; looks in make-up 
box glass, admiring himself in serious mannr.| Fine face for a tragic actor— 
fine! Large and powerful features, marvelous expression of the eyes. [ Wakes 
a few grimaces, and works his eyes and eye-brows. Takes up puff and powders 
face, also blackens eye-brows; donotrouge. Rises and goes to large glass, looks at 
himself; throws back his hair, brushes his clothes slightly, etc., while speaking. | 

I shall go through my gamut of expression, from simple repose to violent 
passion. [Zzinks.] What does it commence with now? [Goes ¢o table, sits; 
takes up card and reads aloud fromit.| Oh, yes! ‘‘Sleep, attention, repose, 
salutation, etc.” [Leans back in chair as tf asleep, then opens eyes and looks L.; 
then rises and takes book from table ana stands facing audience; then turns eyes 
to R., head to R., all parts to R., walks up C. R., and bows in front of mirror, 
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speaks effusively.| Ah! [Turns away a little, strikes a Hamlet pose, reflects 
and speaks in monotone.| Ah-a-a! [Goes up stage and sits on edge of cot; then, 
rising, comes down in front of mirror slightly bowing, then turns quickly away 
from mirror, speaking in expulsive tone.] Ah!! [Zurns to L., arms out to 
table; turns partly away, arm and hand pointing accusingly to table, then cries 
in explosive tone, and turns to mirror.] Ah-a-a-a!!! [After each distinct 
action let there be a pause; the effect will be heightened. | 

[Opens book, stands before mirror, and recites in exaggerated manner.) 

«Hear the sledges with the bells—silver bells. 
Keeping time, time, time, 

-In a sort of runic rhyme, _ 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, bells, bells, bells, 
From the ringing and the tinkling of the bells.” 

[During the above you throw book aside, and walk about room, making false 
tones and then repeating as if actually practicing. Suddenly, m changed manner, 
vou very mysteriously murmur. | 

“Not a sound, nota breath, 

Allis still as death 

As we stand on the steep in our bayonets’ shine. 

[Loudly.] Huzza! What a dust ! 

Hew them down! Cut and thrust! 

A t-i-g-a-r! Brave lads, for the red work is done. 
Victory! Victory!” 

[Ze jumps on cot and grabs bell-pull, unconsciously ringing bell very loudly. 
Bell heard from outside distinctly, You repeat loudly. | 

«Oh, the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bell, be—” 

[Heard loudly outside in manty voice.) 1 say, what’s the matter here; what’s 
the row ? 

[Woman's voice outside.| It’s an actor practicing ! ‘ 

[first voice.| An actor? Oh, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! Well, if I hear any 
more such noise l’ll run him in for disturbing the neighborhood. * Good- 
day, madam. 

[Second voice.| Good-day, sir. 

[ Vou come down from cot, and are about to peep out of the door when a woman’ s 
voice is heard calling loudly outside. You start back.| See here, you disturb- 
ing vagabond, if you don’t make less noise you’ll be arrested, do you hear ? 

[ You in quiet voice.) Aye! Aye! : 

[Voice outside, in mocking tone; you start again | Aye! Aye? You'd better? 

| You in guiet manner near C. door.) Lonce thought our landlady a calm 
and tranquil female, but lack of change with me, produces abundant 
change in her. Her war-whoop swells as my rent increases. [S/aggers 
slightly, and grasps back of chair L.; sits on arm.| Lam quite weak; I need 
food; nothing since last evening. [Sighs.] Ah! [Aanner entirely changed; 
sad. Looks through pockets, pulls out a small coin and gazes at tt.| Enough for 
supper. [Puts back coin in pocket.) What, oh, what shall to-morrow bring? 
[/mpatiently rising.| Why do I not have an answer to my letters? Hard- 
hearted, pitiless wretches, they have ignored and hindered me in my ad- 
vancement, sneered at my ambitions, mocked my success, scorned my art, 
thwarted my engagements, cooled my friends, heated antagonists, critics; and 
what is their reason ? Iam an actor! [Sinks into chair; soliloguizes.| Art, pro- 
fession; profession—business; business—trade. My art down, down to the 
level of atrade? Ah! The thought drives me mad. I shall to my work again, 
’tis my only comfort. ll, oh! Yes, Pll do my thrilling banquet-scene 
from Macbeth. [Rises and goes up to screen.| To make it realistic I shall 
practice with a dummy to represent Banquo’s ghost. 

[Bring from behind screen lady’s dress-form or patent carpet-sweeper with 
handle fastened so as to stick up straight from the centre. Over this rod you 
place a sheet. Then with handle of sweeper in your right hand, you move it 
from R, to L. of stage at each successive speech. Dummy R. belou you.| 

Ha! [Starts in horror.| Which of you have done this? [Zurns as tf 
addressing people.| Thou canst not say I did it. Never shake [you shake 
dummy] thy gory locks at me. Pr’ythee, see there ! Behold! Leok! 
Lo! How say you? 

[Zurns to audience. Also looks around room while speaking the above.) 
Why, what care I? [77%s dummy as if nodding.| If thou canst nod, speak, 
too, avaunt! [ Zurns tt to other side.| and quit my sight. Let the earth hide 
thee! Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold; [releases dummy and © 
Leaves in L. Backs away; a little striking attitude.|. Thou hast nospeculation 
in those eyes which thou dost glare with ! Hence, horrible shadow! Un- 
real mockery, hence! [Rushes to dummy, grabs handle of sweeper and pushes 
it back of screen. Straightens up and looks around; speaks.| Why so; being 
gone, lam a man again. 

[Voice heard outside.| Roscius Betterton ? 

[Reply outside.| Itshere! [Loud laughs] 

[Hirst voice.| What is it? 

[Second voice.| An actor. 

[First voice. Anactor? Banish him! Ha, ha, ha! 

[You grow more and moreindignant and go to door about to call after voice, but 
stop.| Bah! You common cry of curs, I banish you! [Fadls back against 
flat.) How weak Iam! Why do Inot hear from the managers ? I have made 
a mistake. I—Ishallend my life of misery. [Walks ¢o dresser with un- 
steady gait.| The world to me is pitiless and cruel; it has no feeling; it 
cares not for my suffering. [Ofens lop drawer of dresser and takes out pistol. 
About to raise it to his head when knock is heard at C. door. He hurriedly re- 
turns pistol to drawer. Another knock is heard and he hurries to door, walks weak 
and unsteady; opens door and picks up letter.| A letter! Thank heaven! 
[Closes door and comes to chair weak and nervous.| Oh! That it contains good 
news! Well, any news is good news. How nervous I am! [Sits. Tears 
open letter and reads tt eagerly, then stops. Looks insulted; throws down letter.] 
No. I—I will not accept his offer. They wish to insult me, they—[Azses im 
anger, but nearly falls back into chair from exhaustion, sits again]. 1am faint 
for food. [Picks up letter again.| I—shall—reconsider,— I—must accept. 

[Xeads.] ‘‘Roscius Betterton, Esq., Dear Sir: I should be happy to have 
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you head my company next season in our new farce-comedy, ‘The Laughing 
Donkey.’ Answer immediately. Yours, John Dale.” 

Think of it—I, an interpreter of Avon’s Bard, to sink to the level of a 
farce actor! No other alternative. My money is exhausted, so is my 
strength. All except appetite, which thunders at my ribs like an impatient 
creditor. But rally! Betterton, some day thou shalt be great! 

“We are the commonplace because we choose. 
No circumstance binds the man who wills. 
’Tis he or she who conquers fate 

Who holds a place among the truly great.” 

True, most true. Why! did not Garrick, the great and only Garrick, 
stoop to farce, and I—I, Roscius Betterton, at the foot of art’s ladder, with- 
out fame or fortune, am now spurning it! [T’ll answer immediately by note. 
[.Si¢ts.] Iam sure I don’t know what to say, [Picks up pen, pretends to write.] 
“Tam glad to accept”—Oh, no! ‘I received your acceptable offer—” 
Ah! very bad. [Azses.] Ill go at once to his office andsee him personally. 
Roscius Betterton, Shakespearean artist, now engaged with ‘‘The Laughing 
Donkey!” Ha, ha, ha! Donkey thatIl am! Imustlaugh, But fear not; 
give me time, time, time! My name shall yet ring from the icy confines of 
Alaska to the tropical shores of Florida. Educated multitudes shall shout the 
praises of Roscius Betterton! Ah! [Fadls back, slightly over chatr, overcome 
with excitement.) Now to secure my engagement with—‘‘The Laughing 
Donkey.’? Roscius Betterton, at last a professional actor, not an amateur 
nor stage-struck! [//e rushes weakly off at C. door.\—[Curtain. | 


Il. 
THE DAUGHTERS OF THE KING. 


By Mrs EMMA DICKINSON. 


RINCESSES, are they ? of a royal line, 
Soft clad in purple? nay, not so, not so! 
The heirs of One whose kingdom is divine 
Should wadk in white, and meekly,—as they go, 
Whose robes of scarlet have been made like snow. 


Princesses still, in ermine, white,—like wool, 
Cleansed by the King’s own touch from spot or stain. 
Emptied of self ; of His own life so full, 

That, overflowing on a world in pain, 

They bless, and serve, and dy their service reign. 


For them the place of honor at the feast ? 

And close at His right hand—the highest seat? 
Nay ! ’mong His little ones to be the least ; 

To feed His hungry souls their bread and meat, 
And theirs, the lowliest place at His dear feet. 


Swift from their clasp should drop all sceptres down. 
To free their hands, —God’s healing cups to bear ; 
Swift from their brows lift even a royal crown, 

Lest Ais name, in their foreheads, written fair, 

Be hidden,—avzd some sad soul miss tt there. 


Their joy should be, to bear His cross and shame ; 
Their cure—to pour for others’ wounds a balm, 
Their rest, to labor grandly in His name, 

To bring to troubled souls His blessed calm, 

To change earth’s cry of anguish to a psalm. 


How shall we know them if their lips are dumb ? 
If Zives are eloquent with deeds that sing 

Along their track, His kingdom swift shall come. 
Where’er they pass new hopes be blossoming 
And new souls find the Father in the King. 


lll. 
MODERN THOUGHT AT SCHOOL. 


es \ \/ HO painted the flowers ? Who made them to grow? 
Who bade all the streams and the rivers to flow? 

Who managed the climate, and made it to suit 

The ferns and the grasses, the tree and its fruit?’’ 


“Why, Jim, I ne’er thought you so backward and green! 

Tis nat’tal selection, ’tis easily seen. 

They choose their own colors, those buds of the field, 

And the trees—they just came where most fruit they might yield. 


“¢There’s a chap, who writes books, says the plant world all know 
When $ exvirements’ will suit them—what clime is their foe. 

He praises the instinct by which they evade 

The traps for destruction that round them are laid. 


“Sagacity, too, he attributes to crops, 

A word of ‘morality’ even he drops ; 

And, Jim, just you hearken, he said they could choose 
What ground they preferred—and the other refuse.”’ 


‘«Well, Ned, that’s fine hearing! 1 wish that we, too, 
Could settle beforehand just what we could do. 

I’d choose a kind mother, a father with wealth, 

An exquisite climate, and vigorous health. 


“It puzzles me, though, how poor seedlings should know 
Before they were planted, just where they should grow ; 
And if all that you tell me is genuine fact, 

I wonder who gave them such wisdom and tact !”’ 


: IV. 
WONT YOU TELL ME WHY, ROBIN? 


SONG AND TABLEAU. 


By MARY L, GADDESS. 
IRL in light summer dress walking with handful of flowers finally stands 
to sing facing audience. 
“You are not what you were, Robin, 
Why so cold and strange? 
You were once blythe and gay, Robin, 
What has made you change ? . 
You never come to see me now, 
As once you used to do ; 
I miss you at the wicket-gate. 
You always let me through, 
*Tis very hard to open, but you never come and try, 
Wont you tell me why, Robin, wont you tell me why ? 


“On Sunday after church, Robin, 
I looked around for you, 
I thought you’d surely come, Robin, 
As once you used to do. 
You never send me roses now, 
The last are dead and dry. 
Wont you tell me why, Robin, 
Wont you tell me why ? 
Wont you tell me why, Robin, 
Oh! Wont you tell me why? 


At the beginning of last line he steals up, having entered at middle of 
verse; and as she sings it he leans over, grasps.flowers and hands together, 
draws her to his arms and puts a wreath of flowers he has in his hands on 
her head, while she archly looks in his eyes and repeats: 


[ingering flowers | 


‘¢Wont you tell me why, Robin.”’ 


The whole tableau rests-in the hands of the girl. She must be daintily 
sweet, and he must be careful not to grab too quickly at flowers in her hand, 
but as if tenderly and eagerly anxious to convince her of his truth. A very 
effective tableau. Red lights should be thrown during her singjng. ; 
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V. 
THE: UGLIEST MAN IN. THE WORLD. 


Pee summers ago I would have you to know, 
In the State of Kentucky lived Hector B. Snow. 
Of all the plain fellows that e’er you could know, 
A long way the plainest was Hector B. Snow. 
He’d a long hatchet face, and a nut-cracker chin, 
_And a thrice broken bottle-nose crimsoned by gin. 
He’d a cast in his left eye, a squint in his right, 
And but one tooth, projecting, and that black as night. 
He’d no hair on his head, which was covered with lumps, 
And his forehead was naught but a series of bumps; 
In short, you might travel among high and low, 
But meet none so ugly as Hector B. Snow. 
Now most folks would have thought as this man was so plain 
He’d have been the last soul of his face to be vain, 
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But there ne’er was a girl of her loveliness proud 

Like Snow of his plainness by nature endowed. 

If he saw any plain chap, his lips would be curled, 

And he’d shout: ‘*I’m the ugliest man in the world, 
That fellow’s no beauty; but pit him ’gainst me, 

And I reckon the crittur you'll find up a tree.”’ 

And he publicly swore: ‘‘If he e’er saw a mug 

That was worse than his own that its owner he’d ‘p/ug.’” 


But one day into market as Snow took a ride 

A horseman before him his quick eye espied, 

Whom he soon overtook for a sociable chat, 

When he turned pale as death, which you’ll not wonder at, 
When he noted the face of the strange-looking elf, 

And shouted: ‘‘Great heavens! he’s more plain than myself! 
I thought I was homely, butstill it’s my duty 

To own by this fellow I’m simply a beauty.” 

The stranger looked puzzled ; he didn’t quite know 

What to think of the greeting of Hector B. Snow. 


His features convulsed with annoyance and wrath, 
Here Hector B, Snow into utt’rance broke forth : 
‘«« Now, stranger, look here, this is awkward I guess, ° 


But then to keep to my word, why I musn’t do less. 
For some years I’ve for ugliness taken the palm, 
And you’ll own to be champion possesses a charm, 
So much so I vowed that I’d certainly plug, 

The first chap I met with an uglier mug, 

I’m sorry to kill you, but still don’t look blue, 

I reckon you’ll own there is naught else to do.”’ 

He pulled out his shooter, and cocked up his eye, 
Then remarked: ‘In three minutes, my good friend, you die!”’ 


The stranger looked up, and the stranger looked down, 
Then gave a bland smile, then a bit of a frown, 

As he drew a long breath, while Snow’s face he surveyed, 
But still not the least of his threat seemed afraid. 

He resignedly sighed, and replied: ‘‘Shoot away, 

For if I’m a plainer than you, as you say, 

?Twill be kindness to kill me, an act I’ll forgive, 

For if I’m uglier than you—why I don’t want to live!’ 


The answer thus given so earnest and pat, 

Knocked Hector Snow’s fierceness into a cocked hat. 

He cried: ‘‘That’s good for you—if at death you don’t shrink, 
Why it’s no use in plugging you; come, boss, and drink,”’ 


Vi. 
WILD WINDS WHISTLE. 


By E. C. STEDMAN. 


Sus ULRIC a Southern dame has wed; 
Wild winds whistle and snow is come; 

He has brought her home to his bower and bed, 
Hither and thither the birds fly home. 


Her hair is darker than thick of night; 
Wild winds whistle and snow ts come; 
Her hands are fair and her step is light, 
Hither and thither the birds fly home, 


From out this castel in the North 
Sir Ulric to hunt rode, lightly forth. 


Three things he left her for good or ill,— 
A bonny bird that should sing at will, 


With carol sweeter than silver bell, 
Day and night in the old castel; 


A lithe little page to gather flowers; 
And a crystal dial to mark the hours. 


Lady Margaret watched Sir Ulric speed 
Away to the chase on his faithful steed. 


From morning till night, the first day long, 
She sat and listened the bonny bird’s song. 


The second day long, with fingers fair, 
She curlea and combed her page’s hair. 
The third day’s sun rose up on high: 

By the dial she was seated nigh: 

She loathed the bird and the page’s face, 
And counted the shadow’s creeping pace. 


A strange knight drew his bridle-rein; 
He looked at the sky and he looked at the plain. 


‘““Q lady!” he said, **’twas a sin and shame 
To leave for the chase so fair a dame. 


‘“*O lady!’’ he said, ‘‘ we two wil! flee 
To the blithesome land of Italie; 


««There the orange grows, and the fruitful vine, 
And a bower of myrtle shall be thine.” 


He has taken her hand and kissed her mouth: 
Now Ho! sing Ho! for the sunny South. 


He has kissed her mouth and clasped her waist: 
Now, good gray steed, make haste, make haste. 


Sir Ulric back from the chase has come, 
And sounds his horn at his castel home. 


Or ever he drew his bridle-rein; 
He saw the dial split in twain; 


The bonny blithe bird was stark and dead, 
And the lithe little page hung down his head. 


The lithe little page hung down his head; 
Wild winds whistle and snow is come: 
**O where, Sir Page, has my lady fled?” 

Llither and thither the birds fly home. 


Vil. 
ONLY HER COUSIN. 


By WALTER ALLEN RICE, 


9: Ves. cool September’s almost here; 
I feel new life in every vein, 

I go with but a single fear— 

Lest we shall never meet again.’’ 
Bewitching those violet eyes, 

Their lashes drooped beneath his gaze. 
She whispered, ‘‘ Under these same skies, 

One year from now—these same bright days.”’ 


Unnoticed ’mid the jostling throng 
The final words were softly said— 
“<Tf life is spared—and yet how long!”’ 
He murmured. ‘We may both be dead. 
Forgive such thoughts; too sad it seems 
That friendship’s ties, so incomplete, 
Must end—may end in summer dream ; 
It can not be we ne’er shall meet!”’ 


«« Grieve not this final hour! Adieu! 
Throughout the coming dreary year 
My thoughts will backward turn to you, 
The boat is whistling at the pier!” 
‘Good by, dear Mabel ; fare you well ; 
I would be left to linger more— 
What’s yet unsaid we then can tell — 
Adieu! They're pushing from the shore!’’ 


* * * * * 


‘¢ Now, Mabel!” said a voice most stern, 
‘«*Engaged to me a month, and you 
Are flirting as of yore, I learn.” 
“Why, Dick! you know I have been true,”’ 
‘«Who is this handsome stranger, then, 
And why this chat upon the wharf? ”’ 
‘“Why he—he was—my cousin Ben, 
And I—came down to see him off !”’ 


VIL 
HER IDEAL. \ | 


By KATE MASTERSON. 


HE wanted to reach an ideal ; 
She talked of the lovely in art, 

She quoted from Emerson’s essays, 

And said she thought Howells had ‘‘heart.”’ 
She doted on Wagner’s productions, 

She thought comic opera low, 
And she played trying tunes on the zither, 

Keeping time with a sandal-shod toe. 


She had dreams of a nobler existence— 
A bi-cated, corsetless place, 

Where women would stand free and equal 
As queens of a glorious race. 

But her biscuits were deadly creations 
That caused people’s spirits to sink, 

And she’d views upon matters religious 
That drove her relations to drink. 


She’d opinions on co-education, 
But not an idea on cake : 

She could analyze Spencer or Browning, 
But the new kitchen range wouldn’t bake. 


She wanted to be esoteric, 

And she wore the most classical clothes; 
But she ended by being hysteric 

And contracting a cold in the nose, 


She studied of forces hypnotic, 
She believed in theosophy quite. 
She understood themes prehistoric 
And said that the faith cure was right. 
She wanted to reach an ideal, 
And at clods unpoetic would rail, 
And her husband wore fringe on his trousers 
And fastened them on with a nail! 


IX. 
THE SERPENT OF THE STILL: 


By WILL CARLETON. 


Ts tempter, as God’s legends tell, 
Allowed on earth to roam, 

Crushed that which woman loves so well, 
Her sweet and sacred home. 

From Eden, lost through his black art, 
She wandered out forlorn; 

She cursed him in her gentle heart 
With meek but deadly scorn. 

And since, in varied guise of sin, 
He works his hateful will, 

And reappears to-day within 
The serpent of the still. 


He comes not now in subtle mood 
With smiles, as long ago 

Enticing her by honeyed food, 
And mysteries she may know; 

He makes insulting, swift advance 
Into her bright home-nest, 

Admitted and embraced, perchance, 
By those she loves the best. 

He brings the world where he must dwell, 
Her days and nights to fill, 

Transmuting Paradise to Hell— 
This serpent of the still! 


He twines about her trembling life, 
And soils it with his slime ; 

He fills the hours with foolish strife, 
He sows the seeds of crime. 

And poverty and fierce disease, 
And hunger and disgrace, 

And death by death-empanged degrees, 
Are in his cold embrace. - 

To grieve, to hurt, to rend, to smite, 
To ruin and to kill, 

Are leaden links of his delight— 
The serpent of the still! 


Rouse, woman, in your quiet power, 
Your heart’s man-withering frown, 

Your hand that rules the festal hour, 
And crush the monster down ! 

You shape the human form and soul, 
You mark the infant’s way, 

Youth’s fancy you can oft control, 
Man’s action you can sway : 

Bend every blessing of your life 
To fight its deadliest ill! 

Strike—daughter, maiden, widow, wife— 
This serpent of the still! 


. 
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X. : 
THE SPOOKS’ SURPRISE PARTY. 


ey, sat on the limb of a crabapple tree, 
A Bogy, a Spook and a little Banshee. 

The wind blew north and the wind blew free— 
Oh, ’twas a merry meeting. 

The Bogy had eyes as big as a plate, 

The Spook had feet number twenty-eight, 

While the Banshee had covered her horrible pate 
With the ghastliest kind of sheeting. 


Said the Bogy at last with a dismal wail, 
‘«To frighten folks now I always fail; 
They laugh instead of becoming pale 
When they at midnight meet me. 
Our business is falling in disrepute, 
It’s neither productive of fame nor loot; 
Back to the shades I think I’l] scoot-— 
There the ghosts will be glad to greet me.”’ 


‘* Not far from here,’’ croaked the grim Banshee, 
«« Lives a lonely man of low degree; 
Pale and sad and sickly he, 
And ’twould be funny, very, 
To frighten him into a fearful fit, 
Just to liven us up a bit 
Before we {ake our final flit 
Over the spectral ferry. 


‘*We’ll descend on him in a baleful bunch, 
Grinning as if we’d like him for lunch: 
Tl howl while the Bogy his teeth may scrunch; 
The Spook can be sadly singing.”’ 
*‘Agreed,’’ cried the ghastly, ghostly pair. 
They sped away through the midnight air, 
Routed the recluse out of his lair, 
By their howls and growls and ringing. 


Courteously he invited them in, 
In vain did the Spook grimace and grin, 
And the Bogy raise a horrible din; 

Their host smiled more than any. 
He didn’t turn pale nor his blood congeal, 
Butconsiderately asked, ‘‘Well, how do you feel?” 
And spread them out a bountiful meal, 

While his welcome words were many. 


“‘Do you not stand,”’ said the Bogy, ‘‘aghast 
At the terrible trio who join your repast ? 
We, whose business it is to cast 
Mortals in misery dumb! ”’ 
‘* Afraid of spectres!’’ he laughed, ‘‘ Not much! 
I make my living by dealing in such— 
Black and white, Danish and Dutch, 
Sweet spooks, I’m a medium!”’ 


XI. 
LITTLE HIGHLAND SHEPHERDESS. 


A COSTUME RECITATION INTRODUCING THE 
‘* HIGHLAND DANCE.” 


By LILLA VANNAN. 


job Oe the merry little children, 
In bonnie Scotland dear, 

Dwelt one, a gentle little maiden, 
Of nine and one more year. 

And here among the Highlands, 
Watched she day by day, 

From out some shady nook, 
Her sheep and lambs at play. 


** Good-morrow, little shepherdess !”’ 
“Good morrow, sir,’’ said she, 
A smile o’erspreading lip and brow, 
As light she bent the knee. 
‘© And how are all your lambkins— 
Spotty, Fleece and Snow 2?” 
“© Oh, well,’’ she answered gaily ; 
“See! see! they browse below.” 


And as she pointed downward 
With her pretty shepherd staff, 

She clapped her hands in very joy, 
And laughed a merry laugh. 

For there were Spotty, Fleece and Snow, 
Skipping, jumping, prancing ; 

And there, upon the greensward, she 
Betook herself to dancing. 


[Dance introduced here and partly danced 
at the close of recitation. Finish with 
the remaining figures of dance.| 


Ah! ten more years, my little maiden, 
Will make thy step more slow ; 

A woman’s heart willtherein throb, 
And deeper truths shall know. 

And three times ten will bear thee 
Where summer’s glow doth wane, 

And afar thou wilt see the shadows 
And the feeling of coming pain. 


Then dance, my little maiden, 
While youth and hope are thine, 
For sorrow comes but all too soon 
To hearts like yours and mine. 
And so, she tripped it lightly 
To the music of her heart ; 
And I watched from out life’s shadows 
The hopes which youth impart. 


Xl. 
LOVE AMONG THE CLOVER. 


By SAMUEL M. PECK. 


@)=* and over the purple clover, 
Under the greenwood tree, 
Sweet Bessie came straying, for wild flowers 
Maying, 
And sang in her maiden glee: 
*©O hey, O ho! 
There’s a laddy I know 
Who joys my face to see. 
Fair blossoms, I pray, now what shall I say 
When Robin comes wooing o’ me, 
Dear heart, 
When Robin comes wooing 0’ me?” 


Over and under the boughs asunder, 
Through the wood came Robin ere long; 
In the olden fashion he carolled his passion, 
And the hawthorn swayed to his song: 
“O hey. O ho! 
The way I know 
She dropped me this flower to tell; 
But what she will say this blossomy day— 
Would that I knew it as well, 
Dear heart, 
Would that I knew it as well.” 


Over and over the fragrant clover, 
The bees went humming till late, 
And where is the laddy, and what luck had he 
A-wooing his blithesome mate ? 
O hey, O ho! 
They walk so slow, 
Brown Robin and blushing Bess; 
But what did he say in the wood to-day ? 
I think I will leave you to guess, 
Dear heart, 
I think I will leave you to guess. 


XIII. 
MY LOVE OF LONG AGO. 


By M. HEDDERWICK BROWNE. 


putes are faces just as perfect, 
There are eyes as true and sweet; 

There are hearts as strong and tender 
As the heart that’s ceased to beat; 

There are voices just as thrilling, 
There are souls as white, I know, 

As hers were when she went from me— 
My love of long ago. 


New lips are ever telling 
The tale that ne’er grows old, 
Life’s grays are always changing ~ 
For some one into gold ; 
But amid the shine and shadow, 
Amid the gloom and glow, 
She walks with me, she talks with me— 
My love of long ago. 


When I think of all the changes 
That the changing years have brought, 
Iam glad the world that holds her 
Is the world that changes not. 
And the same as when she left me, 
She waits for me, I know— 
My love on earth, my love in heaven, 
My love of long ago, 


XIV. 
PADDY’S EXAMINATION. 


QO’ the eve of an election day Paddy Flannigau 
was interviewed by an agent, who was 
anxious first of all to be sure as to Pat’s religion. 
“You are a Roman Catholic?” asked the agent. 

‘*Am 1?” said the fellow. 

‘‘Are you not?” demanded the agent. 
say lam,” was the answer. 

‘Come, sir, answer—what’s your religion?” 
“The true religion.” 

‘What religion is that?” «My religion.” 

‘‘And what's your religion?” ‘*My mother’s 
religion.” , 

‘‘And what was your mother’s religion?” 
“«She tuk whiskey in her tay.” 

“Come, I'll have you now, as cunning as you 
are,” said the agent, piqued into an encounter of 
wit with the fellow, whose baffling of every ques- 
tion pleased the crowd. ‘You bless yourself, 
don’t you?” 

‘**When I’m done with you I think I ought.” 

‘*What place of worship do you go to?” ‘The 
most convanyant.”’ 

“But of what persuasion are you?” 
persuasion is that you won’t find it out.”’ 

‘*What is your belief?” ‘*My belief is that 
you’re puzzled.” 

“Do you confess?” ‘Not to you.” 

‘Come, now I have you. Who would 
send for if you were to die?” ‘Dr. G 

‘‘Not for the priest?” <‘‘I must first get a 
messenger.” . 

“Confound your quibbling! tell me, then, what 
your opinions are—your conscientious opinions, 
I mean?” ‘They are the same as my land- 
lord’s.” ‘*And what are your landlord’s opin- 
ions!” ‘Faix, his opinion is, that I won’t 
pay him the last year’s rint; and I’m of the same 
opinion myself.” 

A roar of laughter followed his answer; but 
the angry agent declared at last that he must 
have a direct reply. 

‘“‘T insist, sir, on your answering at once; are 
you a Roman Catholic ?”’ 

‘“‘lam,” said the fellow. 

‘*And could you not say so at once?” 
never axed me,”’ returned the other. 

“I did,’’ said the agent. ‘:Indade you didn’t. 
You said I was a great many things, but you 
never axed me—you were drivin’ craswords and 
cruked questions at me, and I gev answers to 
match them; for sure I thowt it was manners to 
cut out my behavior on your own patthern.” 
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XV. 
WISHING AND WORKING. 


By GEORGE COOPER. 


(ses an apple-tree, lazy Joe 
Watched the boughs wave to and fro, 

Laden with globes of golden brown, 

Hoping that some would patter down. 


Oh, for a good strong wind to blow ! 
Pippins are nice ; I like them so! 
But it’s like work to climb a tree ; 
Tl let the breeze climb this for me !” 


Under an apple-tree, busy Ned, 
Watching the beauties, gaily said: 
Wishing is only waste of time ; 
Apples for those who for them climb ! 


ns 


‘* Oh, how they shine in morning’s dew! 
Oh, how they laugh to yonder blue! 
Up, up I’ll go, and never stop, 

Till the best I gather at the top !”’ 


Under the apple-tree, lazy Joe 

Waited and longed for a breeze to blow; 
Which of them got most fruit that day, 
Easy enough ’twould be to say. 


And here was a lesson for the boys— 
A lesson for work or playtime joys : 
Wishing is surely a waste of time; 
Apples for those who work and climb! 
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ae we would call attention to the back num- 
bers of this magazine as containing valuable 
matter nowhere else obtainable Defects of 
speech, such as stuttering, stammering, etc.; 
breathing, yoice-production, and other kindred 
subjects, have received thorough treatment ; and 
we advise those of our readers that wish articles 
on these topics, to get these back numbers, which 
soon will be out of print. We will supply 1883, 
1884, and 1885, unbound, for $1.00 each year; or 
1883, 1884 and 1885, bound in one volume, for 
$5.00 ; 1886 and 1887 bound in one volume, for 
$4.00; 1890, unbound, for $1.50. We have a very 
few complete sets of 1888 and 1889, which we will 
sell at $1.50 each year, unbound. This is a spe- 
cial offer, and is good only when the purchaser 


sends direct to us and mentions this special offer, 
We area progressive periodical ; therefore, we 
cannot admit articles onsubjects that havealready 
been thoroughly discussed. We must go on and 
take up new phases of our work. But in order 
to understand the current articles, readers should 
know what has been already published ; hence, 
get the back numbers. 


REUND’S Music and Drama, in commenting 
upon the reported importation of a female 
orchestra, expresses the hope that ‘‘the fair ladies 
will not oust the conventional orchestra of men.” 
Why should the term ‘‘oust’’ be used? Have 
not male orchestras been ‘‘ousting” female or- 
chestras all the time? It is easy to see that the 
editor of Freund’s Music and Drama is a man 
wholly and hopelessly saturated with masculinity! 
Very likely, he has asign in a conspicuous place: 
**No women need apply,” 


\ K 7E should thank our readers to send us mark- 


ed copies of papers containing anything 
of interest to us, such as reports of elocutionary 
and musical recitals, readings, lectures, surgical 
operations on the vocal organs, loss of voice, res- 
toration of voice—in fact, anything bearing upon 
the human voice in any way whatever. Never 
send a paper without marking the article, or no- 
tice, that you wish us to read. 


N the report of the recent annual meeting of 
the American College of Musicians we are in- 
formed that a resolution was adopted ‘‘to re- 
strict the granting of honorary degrees entirely 
to musicians of international reputation, and 
compelling all others who wish to join, to pass 
the prescribed examinations.’ It seems to uS 
that a better way would be to grant no honorary 
degrees at all, but compel every one who wishes 
the College’s degree to pass an examination. The 
College should also require its own original mem- 
bers to pass an examination, or else resign. It is 
a ridiculous sight to see persons who have not an 
ordinary English education, much lessa musical 
education, full members of an institution that has 
authority to confer degrees, and whose ostensible 
aim is to elevate the standard of the musical 
profession. Throw out the weeds from yourown 
garden, you members of the American College 
of Musicians ! 


“N\A RS. ——, who sang at the recent Worcester festival, is a 
pupil of Shakespeare, the Knglish teacher She is 
severely criticised, her style pronounced ‘ colorless and 
unfinished,’ though her voice is said to be good. Shakes- 
peare has no ability to give asinger what she needs before 
an intelligent and cultivated audience, and itis a pity that 
time should be wasted going to him —Buffalo Courter. 
What is the matter with the European voice- 
teachers? One by one they are being attacked 
and their methods shown to be of little value, if 
not positively injurious to the voice. What is 
needed is facts, not praise from incompetent, or 
gush from semi-hypnotized pupils. This does 
not, however, open the door for the venting of 
personal spite. Weshould be glad to have the 
honest opinion of those who have studied with 
well-known -European teachers, concerning the 
value of their work. 


LSEWHERE in this issue Mrs, Frank Stuart 
Parker, in an article ‘‘ Preparing Elocution 
Teachers,’’ says positively that ‘‘the use of ap- 
paratus is an absolute requisite to any system of 
physical development that aims at thorough- 
ness and adequate results.’? Many teachers of 
physical culture, especially Delsarteans, claim 
that apparatus is unnecessary. The subject is 
important, and we should be pleased to have our 
readers express their opinion. 


“In these days of aggressive Americanisms, when, as 
has happened this week, a London morning paper deliber- 
ately adopts the spelling ‘program’ for programme, it is 
very refreshing to find our Australian fellow-subjects 
standing out bravely for accustomed English orthography.” 
— Whitehall Review, 
ie is reported that the editor of the Review fainted 

when he learned of the above-mentioned 
sacrilegious ‘“‘ Americanism !’’ Preserve the ‘‘ ac- 
customed English orthography,’’ even though the 
heavens fall! Seriously, if program is spelled 
‘“‘programme,’’ to be consistent, telegram must 
be spelled ‘‘telegramme,” diagram  ‘‘dia- 
gramme,’’ monogram ‘* monogramme.’’ We hope 
our readers will use ‘‘ program,’’ which is the 
correct and sensible way. 


Gls readers will no doubt appreciate the lead- 


ing article this month. WERNER’s VOICE 
MAGAZINE is the first and only periodical to give 
a full and illustrated account of the Chautauqua 
movement for improved dress for women. ~ 


FEELINGS AND THEIR CULTURE. 


By Tuomas M. BALLIET. 


E make the mistake in our dealings with 
children of assuming that their emotional 
nature is fully developed, that they have all the 
emotions which the adult has. When we ask a 
boy of nine or ten to read a selection expressing 
a mother’s grief at the death of her child, we ask 
for what at that age is psychologically impossible. 
When we ask a boy of twelve to declaim a speech 
of Webster’s, we demand of him the expression of 
emotions which he cannot have. The feelings 
that grow directly out of the instinct of self-pres- 
ervation develop early,—such as anger, jealousy, 
envy, stubbornness, the desire to possess what is 
within reach; the unselfish feelings, such as love, 
generosity, kindness,—develop late. The emo- 
tions, like all other faculties, develop by exercise. 
We cannot develop a feeling by talking to the 
child about it; we must develop it by calling it 
into exercise. In like manner a wrong feeling is 
weakened by disuse. Every feeling is dependent 
on an idea to call it into activity. The idea of 
meanness arouses the feeling of indignation ; the 
idea of suffering, the feeling of sympathy. Words 
can call ideas into consciousness, but not the feel- 
ings which they designate. The words house, 
steamboat, river, mountain, call into consciousness 
their corresponding ideas, but the word sadness 
does not make us feel sad; the word anger does 
not make us feel angry ; the word fear does not 
inspire us with fear. A feeling, therefore, cannot 
be called into exercise by naming it or by talking 
about it. ; 

Talking to a child about his emotions makes 
him think of them, and thinking of them is one 
way of crushing them, Whena man says, ‘Iam 
angry,’’ he is never in danger of doing anybody 
harm. He is thinking of his emotion, and thereby 
making it harmlessly weak In like manner, when 
a man boasts of his generosity, his generosity will 
never make him poor. He is too conscious of his 
virtue to have it in large measure, 


BROWNING * MEREDITH ACCUSED. - 


Y charge against Browning and George Mere- 
dith is this :— Y 

(1) They have hurt the English language, by 
undoing (for a while at least) all the purity and 
precision that the eighteenth century won for it,, 
at great cost and pain. 

(2) They have done this out of mere egoism— 
Browning maiming and torturing the delicate in- 
strument to make it reproduce the processes of 
his thought. and Meredith distorting it for his 
adornment, as a fop before a looking-glass might 
pull a good tie this way and that until he crumples 
and spoils it in the attempt to look smarter than 
his fellows. 

And L urge, in the first place, that though lan- 
guage may (and, indeed, must) help thought in 
the making, literature has not to express the pro- 
cess, but the product. Take this for instance :— 


“My curls were crowned 
In youth with knowledge,—off, alas, crown slipped 
Next moment, pushed by better knowledge still 
Which no wise proved more constant; gain to-day, 
Was toppling loss to-morrow, lay at last 
Knowledge, the golden ?—lacquered ignorance ! 
As gain—mistrust it! Notas means to gain; 
Lacquer we learn by. . . .” 

A man in this year of grace 1891 will, ofcourse, 
be laughed: at if he declares the above to be 
neither poetry nor English. And yet witha weak 
voice in the wilderness I assert the extract—a 
very fair one—to be no more nor less than a piece 
of scamped work. A conscientious artist would 
have worked out the thought and compressed it 
into a single line. Worshippers of Browning 
speak of his condensation, and it is true that he 
gives color to that delusion by omitting to ar- 
ticulate his sentences; but I ask how the thought 
in the above passage could be more diffusely ex- 
pressed. An amiable versifier once wrote :— 

“ Ag I walked by myself, I talked to myself, and thus to my- 
self said dimer ual > 

and this pleasant line sums up the method.—C., 
in the Speaker. 
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HINTS TO SINGERS. 


By S. KRONBERG. 


T is now a decided fact that almost every fea- 
ture of the art of singing depends upon the 
proper use of the breath. The vibrations of the 
chest and other vibratory muscles should be com- 
bined with the mouth and head-resonance in 
order to-make a perfect and pure tone. 

In regard to chest and head-tones, I hold that 
we cannot make a perfect tone unless we use the 
resonance of both the head and the chest, only 
for the lower tones we get more of the chest and 
less of the head, and for the higher tones we get 
more of the head and less of the chest resonance. 
In fact, we cannot make a perfect tone unless not 
only the chest and the head, but the entire human 
frame is made use of as a sounding-board. This 
can only be done by loosening the throat and 
keeping itopen and free. The throat must always 
be open. This is a vital point. 

For practicing, use the middle part of the voice 
seven-eighths of the time, and the result will be 
rich and strong tones in all parts of the voice. 

I find that many singers, after years of study, 
experience great difficulty in singing on the vowel 
é, especially in the upper notes; itis very strange, 
butitisso. In reality, itis no harder to sing ¢ 
than any other vowel, if the singer will only think 
of and find out the position of the mouth when 
the yowel ¢ is spoken; in doing so, the mouth is 
almost closed; and, in singing e, it should be 
opened a very little; any attempt tosing e with 
a widely open mouth will fail. 

The singer must be careful not to push the 
breath to any one particular place in the mouth. 
When the pupil attempts it he pushes the tone up, 
and, as a consequence, does everything but the 
right one. Some teachers tell the pupils to think 
of the bridge of the nose, and to send the tone to 
the summit of the triangle formed by the nose— 
and the consequence is an unpleasant nasal tone. 
A good result can easily be accomplished by 
shaping the mouth correctly. 

Singers and teachers, in the name of the vocal 
art, drop (and the sooner the better) the teaching 
of registers in the human voice. Ido not doubt 
their existence from a scientific point of view, 
but, looking at it from a common-sense view, I 
find that those who sing and have the register 
business, actually sing with three registers,—I 
mean three different varieties of voice! Sing! 
Open your throat and sing! Just think of anyone 
singing a song and thinking of his registers! 

A tremolo in the voice is by every means wrong, 
and above all vulgar. When I hear a singer sing 
(2) with this abominable habit, I put him or her 
down for a vocal fraud. 


Beginners or young singers, and especially ~ 


those who are inclined to sing throaty, should 
never practice on the vowels alone; but always 
on them in connection with consonants, for the 
vowels are naturally made in the throat, and using 
a consonant (as Jaw, paw, fa and ma) which is 
naturally in the front of the mouth, will always 
bring good results. 


QUITE A SINGER. 


By MALCOLM DouGLAS. 


ity LITTLE man, pressed for a song, 
Could not be induced by the throng. 
“I’m sorry,”’ he said, 
With a shake of his head, 
“But I’ve not brought my music along. 


‘It’s a pity it happens just so, 

For you’d all like my tenor, I know ; 
So high it can rise 
That I oft close my eyes 

So terribly dizzy I grow. 


‘“«The musical scale, as you see, 
Has the letters from A up to G; 
And, if it were set 
Through the whole alphabet, 
I believe I could go up to Z!”’ 
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MUSICAL VAGABONDAGE 


THE GREAT WASTE IN THE PRACTICE OF WOULD-BE 
MUSICIANS. 


By FANNIE EDGAR THOMAS. 


NE of the most baneful habits in the line of 
music-practice, is that of ‘‘ playing over”’ 
pieces. 

In the apartment below me isa girl whose hands 
are scarcely ever off the piano, yet who has not 
in one year of my ears’ acquaintance given one 
satisfactory performance, instrumental or vocal, 
long or short, easy or difficult. Itis asifa woman 
should sit down infront of a rag-bag with different 
colored threads, place a few stitches in each, and 
toss them back into the bag. She has not done 
one distinct thing, accomplished a single point or 
advanced one step in musical execution in a whole 
year. From the commencement to the end of 
her performance, daily or weekly, there is but 
one jumble of piano and voice. ‘There is no be- 
ginning or end, no change of intent or emotion— 
no method. ‘We have often wondered if she did 
not place a promiscuous pile of music before her, 
and have some one turn the leaves one by one 
while she played through thick and thin, without 
a thought. She never thinks of studying an ac- 
companiment to a song, sothat the two shall go 
together in a harmonious whole. Whether it is 
«Annie Rooney,”’ or ‘I know that My Redeemer 
liveth,’’ she plunges right in, bungling and floun- 
dering, without either skill or sentiment, but with 
a lot of abrupt ‘‘loud ‘n’ soft” that makes people 
say ‘so sw-e-e-t.” 

In one of the daily papers recently I read a 
pathetic account of a musical vagabond, a man 
who had not the wherewith to lay his head, but 
who ‘‘ sat down to the piano and played and sang 
snatches from Beethoven, éz¢s from Schubert, mor- 
sels from the operas and farts of Wagner.”’ 

The question was asked: ‘¢ Why onearth was 
such a gifted man a failure?”’ I doubt notatall 
that it might have been learned, that from boy- 
hood he indulged in ‘‘snatches,”’ ‘ bits,’’ ‘* mor- 
sels ’’ and ‘‘ parts,’’ and tossed the bits back into 
the rag-bag of his brain, from which not a gar- 
ment of harmony could be drawn in his age. 

In music, more than in any other art, is the 
waste enormous that comes through lack of uniting 
small perfections to make a big and impressive 
one. Pupils who have an instinct for music, do 
many good and brilliant things, but they fail in 
accumulation. 

Pieces of pieces are well learned, perhaps ; but 
no one wants to listen to pieces of pieces any more 
than to stray sentences out of a book or paper. 
The composition grows yellow and ragged on the 
music-rack for lack of just the ove more effort to 
make it a playable, practical whole. Our pianos 
are loaded with just such ragged patchwork; and, 
in proportion as the pile of useless paper grows, 
so does the musical mental talent become frittered 
and diluted, till the condition of ‘‘ vagabondage’’ 
ensues, and people wonder why, with so much 
talent and teaching, she has not done better. 

Suppose this girl, of whomIspeak for example, 
had each time that she sat to the piano decided on 
some one point for accomplishment—the perfec- 
tion of onestrain, the memorizing of one measure, 
the ironing out of one difficulty, had devoted a 
certain time to thatspecialty ; next time had begun 
just where she left off, joined it to another,and so 
on ‘‘ House-that-Jack-built’’ style, look what she 
would be to-day in music! 

It is the same way with retainingseveral pieces 
once learned to make a valuable repertoire. I 
never knew but one teacher tu make any effort 
to keep the old music up in bright, playable con- 
dition, and that teacher was Mr, A. K. Virgil, 
director of a conservatory at Peoria, Ill. He did 
it! He was in the habit of retaining the name of 
every piece learned by every pupil. At the little 
matinee rehearsals held weekly he would have 
the names of the pupils with one piece attached, 
drawn from a little box, to be played there and 
then, without preparation, the pupil to be marked 
on its performance. In this way, you see, each 
one was compelled to keep tne whole repertoire 
at fingers’ ends. And they did it! 


In all that town’s musical experience there never 
was so much skilled performance stowed away in 
the memories of its young people as during that 
man’s reign. Parents sat simply staring aghast, 
while their Johnnies and Sarahs sat down and 
rattled off faultless execution by the hour, instead 
of sitting with their fingers in their mouths with 
“T c-a-a-n-t’’ and ‘I f-or-g-e-t’’ after hundreds 
of dollars and years of time had been spent in 
‘‘takin’ less’ns,”’ 

I have found it invaluable in practice to have a 
little program arranged to which I religiously ad- 
here, viz.: 

Finger motion 10 minutes 
New work 20 a | 


Memorizing 10 « subject to 
Sight-reading 10 &< modification. 
Old pieces 10 ‘ j 
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SONGS IN THE CAMP. 


By MABEL HAYDEN. 


4 Whi: soldiers sing in the camp to-night, 
The battlements lie at rest, 

And the moon shines high in her silver light, 
Above the tents’ gleaming crest. 


From over the fields of noble slain, 
Quaint melodies sound afar, 

Song after song in saddened refrain 
From comrades in peace and war,— 


All sing together the same old songs; 
Yet sweetest visions arise, 

And each brave heart in the battle longs 
For home ’neath the foreign skies, 


The moon gleams over the weary band, 
The morrow’s battle must come, 

To carry some to a fairer land 
And others to gather home. 


A VOICE. 


By E, E. VEEDER. 


Soe voices wake and stir my heart 
And sudden joys to being start, 

And in that moment I can see 

Far into love’s deep mystery. 


So came to me in vision bright 

An old remembered voice to-night ; 
And in that vision I could see 

Far into love’s intensity; 


Her voice was soft as summer air ; 
It rose sublime in love’s despair ; 
And through her beauty I could see 
Far into love’s dark misery. 


Her voice divine my soul controlled— 
I felt the world slip from my hold; 
And through her spirit I could see 

Far into love’s divinity. 


O Love! O Life! to you I cry— 
Give me her love or let me die; 
And, oh! that voice shall sing to me 
The song of love’s eternity. 


UNAWARES. 


By ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON, 


A SONG welled up in the singer’s heart 
(Like a song in the throat of a bird), 
And loud he sang, and far it rang— 
For his heart was strangely stirred; 
And he sang for the very joy of song, 
With no thought of one who heard. 


Within the listener’s wayward soul 
A heavenly patience grew. 

He fared on his way with a benison 
On the singer, who never knew 

How the careless song of an idle hour 
Had shaped a life anew. 
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Ofte Story Peffer. 


“ MISERERE.” 


By MABEL WAGNALLS. 


(Copyrighted by Funk & Wagnalls, 1591.) 


[Begun in our August number. ] 


CHAPTER II. 
THE STORY. 


HE announcement of the sudden and pathetic 
death of the young singer created great ex- 
citement and regret. It was the topic of conver- 
sation everywhere. The doctors attributed her 
death to overwrought nerves, which caused heart- 
failure. She had been ‘‘overcome with her own 
singing and acting.’’ It was notdifficult for those 
who were fortunate enough to have been present 
to realize this; but I have always believed that she 
caught a glimpse of Canova’s white face in the 
audience. Perhaps she hardly knew whether it 
was real or just the result of her own imagination. 
At all events, I think this greatly intensified her 
agitation and helped to bring on the sad result. 

The next day she was laid on a bier of flowers 
in the opera-house. They left on her the same 
white gown in which she died. Juliet’s shroud 
was now herown! What had been her feelings 
as she put it onin the dressing-room? Was she 
joyous and radiantoverhersuccess? Manysuch 
thoughts came as I looked on the still form. of the 
now silent singer. It was pitiful to think that the 
most beautiful voice ever known should be hushed 
for all time—almost before it was heard. A feel- 
ing of awe possessed me as I looked at the white 
throat and thought of the wonderful mechanism 
it contained. 

Multitudes of people came that day to look at 
her. It was decided to have her buried in the 
convent at Verona where she had belonged as a 
nun. This seemed most appropriate, as there 
were no relatives to claim her—at leastnone had 
presented themselves,—and the nuns of the con- 
vent consented to grant her a last resting-place 
near them. 

I did not see Canova again until we met by ap- 
pointment at the train to start for Verona. He 
looked much exhausted, and had doubtless passed 
sleepless nights. Ashe was not inclined to talk 
and I did not wish to annoy him, almost the entire 
journey was passed in silence. 

The next day the funeral services were held in 
the church, the same place where I had first heard 
the beautiful singer under such peculiar circum- 
stances. The bell tolled monotonously, and the 
nuns entered solemnly, two by two. The organ 
commenced playing softly as the coffin was borne 
in by four priests. Canova sat at my side, erect 
and pale as a statue. 

But the music! What strange impulse, what 
fate was it, that prompted the organist to play, of 
all sad things, the ‘‘ Miserere’’—the same piece 
that had thrilled me so that night when she was at 
the organ. I fancied I saw her again alone, play- 
ing to herself. Ah! I could, indeed, see her 
just by raising my head a little, but how different! 
She was now dressed all in white! I almost won- 
dered if she knew then that she was playing her 
own funeral march. How else could she have 
played so tenderly! It has often occurred to me 
that if a musician could play his own requiem at 
his own funeral, he would render it with an ex- 
pression surpassing all previous excellencies. I 
was more affected at this moment than during any 
of the previous sad scenes, and I was glad when 
the organ ceased playing, for the chords of the 
‘* Miserere ’’ were too painful. 

The ceremonies were very solemn and impres- 
sive. The gentle-faced priest in his embroidered 
vestments, the high-voiced choir-boys, the ascend- 
ing incense, and the tall, burning candles—all 
was sad and stately. When the services were over 
we followed the procession to the waiting and 
ready grave. We saw them lay her gently in the 
chilly earth, and then the nuns softly chanted a 
last prayer, All the time I could distinctly hear 
the jarring strains of a hand-organ in the street 


playing a gay Italian chanson! Before leaving 
the convent, we had an interview with the prior- 
ess, the substance of which shall be given later. 

About a week after my return to Vienna, I re- 
ceived the following long letter from Canova: 

‘““My Friend: You have not questioned me 
nor expressed curiosity to know the reason for 
my intense feelings about the young singer now 
at rest. I appreciate the delicacy on your part. 
It is, however, no more than due that you should 
know the facts, and I have decided to write the 
account instead of relating it, as I can do so more 
calmly. But, indeed, Iam not now sosadas you 
probably think. Ialmost believe I am happier 
and more contented than before the recent events. 
I had never expected to see or hear her again, 
and now I have heard her—surely every one was 
made the happier for hearing that singing! But, 
above all, she recognized me andspoke my name; 
she had forgiven me. Yes! Ihad no reason to 
ever hope for more joy than this. Iam content. 

“‘T was telling you just before we went to that 
fatal opera the reason I do not drink wine. Now 
you shall have the story—the tragedy in my life 
which was caused by one glass too many of this 
dancing, sparkling, bubbling wine. Yes! A glass 
of wine is a pretty and dainty thing; but, my 
friend, the sparkle of the wine-glass is the devil’s 
smile; even the clinking and jangling of the 
glasses jar me now like the clashing of steel-knives 
and weapons. 

‘“You know I was a number of years in the 
service, and atone time in the front, when we 
were having trouble with the Turks. I had been 
in several severe encounters, but was never 
harmed. Aftersome months of campaigning, I 
returned on leave of absence to the barracks at 
the little town of Bassano, where were many of 
my comrades, A few evenings after my arrival 
about a dozen of us were together at card-tables 
in the room of one of my friends. There was 
plenty of wine, and, as a result, a good deal of 
hilarity. The others drank three and four times 
as much as I; but, as I had not been having any 
wine while campaigning, a small amount affected 
me much more than ever before. I became very 
hot and nervous, 

Just then I commenced haying bad cards right 
along, and I made one or two mistakes in playing, 
which irritated me. There was a young lieuten- 
ant on the other side of the table, a stranger to 
me, and he was in fact new to the service. He 
made aninsinuating remark (itappeared so to me) 
about my commanding a regiment, but not being 
able to command my cards. I retorted rather 
hotly—it is not necessary to give you all the de- 


. tails. His answer appeared to my ringing and 


heated brain as very boastful, and I slurringly 
remarked that a fellow in the barracks wearing a 
new uniform would not, necessarily, appear to 
such good advantage when under fire. Of course, 
he wished to know if I meant this as a reflection 
on his courage. I was too proud and stubborn to 
take back or conciliate, and I only said that my 
remark was quite a true observation ; he could 
take it as he pleased. 

‘<The discussion became heated, and I was so 
beside myself that I told him quite plainly I 
thought the observation would apply to him as 
wellas to any one. In fact, it soon arrived atsuch 
a point that there was no alternative for him but 
to challenge me, which he did. 

‘‘T was at a white heat now, and my brain was 
ina whirl. Ofcourse, the others could not have 
known this, for I had drunk so little, to their 
notion. Iseemed bent on quite annihilating the 
fellow. 

««<T’ll fight,’ I said, ‘any time you are ready.’ 

‘s<T’m ready now.’ 

“‘T rushed to the window and threw open the 
shutters. The moon was shining gloriously ; it 
was a perfect September night. ‘See! It is as 
light as day. Wecan go to the green back of the 
parade-ground and have it out with swords or 
pistols, just as you like. Why not now, if you 
are so brave?’ 

“‘They should have known by this last sentence 
that I was half crazy. But they did not; they let 
us go! The young man turned very pale, but 
said firmly that he was willing. Perhaps the rest 
of them thought that by moonlight there might be 
less chance of its resulting fatally. This is the 
only excuse I can think of for their allowing us to 


gosorashly. Butitis quite probable that, having 
drunk too much, they rather enjoyed the prospect 
of a duel. 

‘“We selected our seconds, and gave them sep- 
arately a few hasty instructions in case of death. 
After making a selection of weapons - pistols—we 
all started ina solemn procession for the green 
back of the parade-ground. I walked like one in 
a dream, and was hardly recognizable to myself. 
Thad no thought or fear of death. 

‘¢The place was reached in silence, and they 
counted the paces and removed our coats. We 
faced each other, and I observed for the first time, 
as my antagonist stood before me in the moon- 
light, that he was a handsome fellow. But his 
face was very pale, almost as white as his shirt. 

“‘T don’t know which of us fired first. I don’t 
even remember who did the counting, but [heard 
the two shots. I was hardly aware I had touched 
the trigger until lsaw him fall, Then there was 
a great confusion. Everyone rushed forward, 
but I did not understand even yet what had hap- 
pened When Icame nearer and saw him lying 
there on the damp grass, quite unconscious, then 
I realized it fully. I knew that he would die. 

‘*One of the seconds, who had been a medical 
student, told us the wound was probably fatal. 
They bound it up as best they could, and carried 
him to the barracks. : 

‘“‘T was stunned, Nothing was clear to me but 
one fact, which glared at me, and this was that I 
had killed a fellow-being. Although the affair 
was a duel, and no unusual occurrence, stillin my 
own eyes Iwasa murderer. I was advised by 
my friends to leave at once, and stay away until 
the affair had quieted down This would remove 
the necessity of an official investigation and con- 


-sequent publicity. I followed their advice in a 


blind kind of way, and left the town that night in 
a carriage, which took me to the nearest railway 
station, where I boarded the very first train, re- 
gardless of its destination. The impulse which 
prompted me to go so willingly was simply an 
overwhelming desire to getaway from the vicinity 
of that dying man. : 

“I succeeded in doing this, but no speed of the 
railroads could take me away from the awful 
thoughts and visions in my mind, Wherever I 
looked I saw his livid face and motionless form 
and the ugly wound against the whiteshirt. How 
horrible it was! And all the time the moon was 
shining so peacefully! My head pained and my 
heart ached with that awful sense of guilt. No 
words can describe what a crushing thing itis to 
realize that a human being, able-bodied and as 
fond of life as any one, has been sent to his grave 
by yourhand. ButI cannot picture to you the 
whirlwind and hurricane of my thoughts. There 
was no rest forme. Even time did not lessen my 
suffering. I never returned to the barracks, and 
soon sent in my resignation. Altogether I traveled 
wildly, and even went to America, but nothing 
gave me peace; I was a sad and wretched man, 
forever racked and haunted by remorse. You 
will perhaps think the fact that I was affected by 
drinking, inebriated, if you wish, and not ac- 
countable for my actions at the time, would have 
eased my conscience ; but this was not the case. 
What tortured me was the dead man, and the fact 
of his death was unalterable. I never drank wine 
again, not because of any sudden resolution, but 
because it was abhorrent to me, and I looked 
upon it as my worst enemy. 

‘«« After much wandering, I found myself at last 
in Paris, but ever and always suffering from the 
same pitiless remorse and scathing conscience. 


‘The cafés; boulevards, theatres and gay society 


did not solace me, although I seized on every 
diversion with avidity and desperation. 

‘¢One afternoon I called upon a titled lady with 
whom I was well acquainted, and there chanced 
to be anumber of others present. I had been 
there but a short time when a young girl, whom 
Thad but slightly observed, was urged by the 
hostess to sing. My neighbor informed me that 
the demoiselle was studying at the Conservatoire. 
The singer acquiesced and quietly took her place 
at the piano. She was quite young and though 
good-looking did not impress me as remarkable in 
appearance. But when she sang—fer Dio/ I 
thought her more beautiful than Cleopatra ! 

“It was a simple Italian cansone populare, but I 
knew immediately by the accent and expression 
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that she was singing in her native tongue. But 
if she had sung in Sanscrit it would still have 
been comprehensible! Sucha voice could speak 
without words. 

‘©Oh, that voice; that song! They haunt me 
now as the dead man did before. That melody 
rings in my ears as unceasingly as the sound in 
an ocean-shell. You will appreciate this when I 
explain that as I listened to her singing a strange 
peace and rest came over me. The tension of 
anguish and heartache, which had so long posses- 
sed me, suddenly relaxed. Her magical tones 
seemed to shatter the foundations of all the gloom 
in my soul, just, as I am told, the vibrations of a 
certain tone from one violin will cause a bridge 
to crash. All things became robbed of their 
horror, and even the face of the dying man looked 
peaceful. If I could always hear that voice I 
should always be happy as I was then! Wonder- 
ful thought! 

‘©When she had finished several songs, I went 
to the piano and spoke to her in Italian. She was 
glad to speak in her own language, as she was 
not yet fluent in French, 
story long. Ours was a case of love at firstsight, 
if there ever was such. I loved her, not for her 
voice or beauty of face and form, but for the 
personality which was revealed to me by the dark 
eyes and expressive features. For every one, I 
believe, there is somewhere in the world a per- 
fectly harmonious and sympathetic heart and soul 
waiting. Ifthey meet, the recognition is mutual 
and instantaneous; but it is rare in this strange 
world that their paths cross. But we had met, 
and we understood each other without speaking. 

«She was chaperoned bya Madame de Touville, 
with whom she was living. I made myselfagree- 
able to the madame, and was invited to her house. 
I soon learned that Ninetta (this was her name) 
was an orphan, having no near relatives, and 
quite her own guardian. I believe there was 
somewhere in Italy an aunt, who, however, would 
have nothing to do with her since she was study- 
ing for the opera, 

“In less than two weeks from the day we met 
we were engaged. Whatatwo weeks that was! 
I think my life has had its full share of happiness, 
as much as others, but it was all crowded into 
those two weeks! It was not an exuberant and 
exultant happiness, it was too deep and great for 
such manifestations. My feelings resolved them- 
selves into a strange and wonderful gratitude. I 
was grateful to the birds, to the trees, the sunshine, 
the people I met, grateful to every one and every 
thing, because I had at last found rest. 

“The engagement had been announced and 
celebrated by a dinner at the house of Mme, de 
Touville. The next afternoon I went as usual to 
see ‘mia Ninetta.’? We were alone for the first 
time since our engagement, and I sang softly the 
words of Lohengrin: 

“<¢ Wir sind allen zum ersten Mal seit wir uns 
sahen.’ 

**She had often called me her Lohengrin, her 
deliverer from all sorrow, her knight and hero. 
I could well imagine her as Elsa. How beautiful 
she looked that afternoon ! She wore an exquis- 
itely dainty house-gown of clinging white silk and 
laces. Her long dark hair hungin asingle braid, 
forming acurl at the end. I remember the braid 
had come somewhat open, and I tried to rearrange 
it. How prettily she laughed at my clumsiness ! 

‘“‘She was very gay that afternoon, and had 
much to say. She talked about her lessonsat the 
Conservatoire and told how much she had prac- 
tised that morning. Then she added with mock 
dignity that she did not intend to allow such a 
trifling incident as becoming engaged to interfere 
with her practice! Suddenly a bright thought oc- 
curred to her, and she laughed softly: 

«©¢Oh! Iam just like Wagner’s Elsa—I have 
curiosity, and, now we are alone, I am going to 
ask a great question, just as she did.’ 

«‘She looked at, me so merrily that I could have 
no misgivings. Glancing toward the window, 
she added, playfully : 

‘¢ «But it’s a pity there is no moonlight falling 
onus; the scene would then be quite perfect. 
However, we shall have to compensate for the 
scenic defects by realism of acting.’ 

‘‘Then, with her little white hand she turned 
my face full toward her and said: ‘Mio caro 
Lohengrin, why is it that yesterday at dinner, 


I need not make the’ 


* was wounded. 
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when every one else toasted me with wine, you 
only drank water?’ 

“Oh, povera mia! How little either knew that 
this question would prove as fatal as the real 
question in the opera. I answered her soberly 
and earnestly, and-told her that I had learned by 
a very sad experience that I dare not take wine. 
Since she was my promised bride it was necessary 
and proper that she should know the story, and I 
decided to tell her everything right then, although 
it was a hard task. But first I asked her if she 
would love me the same, no matter what I told of 
my past. She looked so sweetly serious as she 
answered that she loved me for what I was just 
then, and nothing I could tell would alter that. 

‘“‘Her words gave me confidence, and I pro- 
ceeded to relate the account you have just read. 
But I had not gone far. I had just told of the 
quarrel and challenge, when a soft -hand was 
reached up to my mouth, 

<¢¢Don’t tell any more—please don’t. It is a 
duel, I know, and I can’t bear to hear of them ; 
they are such awful things.’ She was strangely 
pale and earnest. 

« «You try and forget about it; that will be the 
best, and I will do the same. I also havea duel 
to forget.’ Her voice was trembling, almost sob- 
bing. She had slipped down from the divan on 
which we were sitting, and was now half kneeling 
at my side. 

«“¢T had a brother killed in a duel,—a dear, 
good brother! He was the only one I had to 
love.’ 

«She bowed her head for a moment in her 
hands, then she looked up to meand began telling 
with almost childish simplicity about her brother: 
‘When mamma died—that was long ago~Carlo 
and I were left quite alone. After the funeral, I 
remember his taking me by the hand and saying 
so tenderly: ‘Well, little sister, we must cling 
to each other now, for we are all alone.’’ He kept 
his word, and always watched and guarded me as 
if l were a flower. He was very proud of my 
voice, and it was he who inspired me to study for 
the opera. Every wish of his was golden to me, 
and it was always my great incentive to work, be- 
cause by so doing I pleased him—my big, hand- 
some brother! He entered the army; and then 


was away much of the time, which was hard for - 


me to bear; but when he returned the joy was so 
much the greater. Once I was expecting him in 
a few days, when a message came saying that I 
must come at once, there had been a duel, and he 
I don’t know how I got there, but 
I did, and he was still alive. 

«¢ «They said he was unconscious, and I thought 
at first he was already dead, for he was so white ; 
but he recognized me when I spoke. He opened 
his eyes and said: ‘Little sister,’’ just as he al- 
ways did, only now it was very faint. And then 
what do you think he said? I leaned over and 
caught the whispered words, ‘‘sing to me!’’? My 
poor, dear, dying brother thought of my voice 
even then. 

<¢¢It required a great effort to command my 
feelings enough to do his bidding, but Isucceeded. 
Isang a little song which he had always liked, 
and did it almost as calmly as in other days when 
he had played my accompaniment. When I had 
finished, he whispered, ‘‘sing it again.’”’ Ididso, 
and would have kept on repeating it forever if he 
could always have listened. But he did not ask 
again. Perhaps he knew it would take too long, 
for he had something else to say. With great ex- 
ertion, he told me to always work hard for his 
sake, and never to lose my ambition to be the 
great artist he had hoped I would be. 

“© ¢He was quite exhausted after saying this. 
Suddenly he reached for my hand and looked at 
me almost beseechingly. ‘‘ Ninetta, don’t forget 
me.’ Those were the last words he said. Oh, 
Giovanni! It nearly broke my heart when I re- 
alized that my brother was dead and gone. I 
wanted to goin a convent afterward, but I re- 
membered his wish. So, for hissake, I have kept 
on singing.’ 

“«She was now pulling out a little chain which 
was inside the neck of her dress, but she contin- 
ued speaking: 

«¢T went right away from the place, and did 
all I could to forget my thoughts. I did not even 
allow them to tell me anything about the horrible 
affair. Butlook! You shall see for yourself how 


handsome he was;’ and with unconscious cruelty 
she suddenly held up to my horrified gaze the 
picture and unmistakable likeness of the pale- 
faced man who had stood before me on thatawful 
moonlight night. 

“<I de not know exactly what I did. There must 
have been a most agonized an¢*. tul expression 
on my face. The lock-*~  ~y an intense but 
accidental movement on my part, fallen down. 

«She looked at me a moment in utter amaze- 
ment, and then suddenly started back all white 
and trembling. She caught hold of the portieres 
in the doorway to sustain herself, and her voice 
was husky with horror as she exclaimed: ‘You 
—you—killed him ?’ 

*‘T had frequently, to myself, used this very 
term; but now, coming from her, it was like a 
dagger-stab. ‘The word seemed to acquire a new 
meaning, more horrible even than I had been 
able to conjure. 

‘Her question was answered by silence only on 
my part. 

‘«She spoke again, and her tones now rang out 
with determination: ‘No! No! You are mistaken! 
You did not look well! Itis not the same one! 


Oh! Giovanni, say it was a mistake. Listen! 
It happened three years ago. Why, you were 
then in America—did you not say so? And it 


was at—at Bassano.’ 

‘+ She was all eagerness and expectation to see 
my face brighten up with relief as I heard these 
words. ButI could only answer with a groan, 
for the telling of these facts was like giving some 
added strokes to the nail of a coffin-lid. 

‘- She picked up the locket and looked long at 
the picture. There was a look of utter despair 
and sadness in her every feature and attitude, as 
she stood again half enveloped and supported by 
the folds of the heavy curtains. I bowed my head 
in my arms on the table, for I could not look at 
her. Iknew that my happiness was dead! In 
heart-breaking tones I heard her murmur, ‘do 
not forget me.’ I do not know whether she said 
this to me, or was just repeating to herself the last 
words of her brother. I also heard a suppressed 
sob, but did not look up again for some time. 
When I did so she was gone. She had disappeared 
through the portieres; by no other means could 
she have escaped so quietly. I have always since 
then hated the things, just as though she would 
not have gone if there had been no portieres ! 

“‘T sat there for a long time in a dazed kind of 
way, until at last Mme. de Touville came in, just 
returned from her drive. She was animated and 
gay, and expressed a pretty and teasing surprise _ 
that my fiancée could have left me alone for even 
a moment. I could hardly command myself 
enough to answer, even in monosyllables, and I 
left her as soon as possible. I was glad to get in 
the street, and walked rapidly, anywhere, any- 
way, for hours. 

“Tt was late in the night when I returned to my 
rooms. A note was handed me from madame, 
It read: ‘Mademoiselle has notreturned. Come 
here at once.’ 

‘Strange to say, this did not startle me much, 
for I had suffered so intensely during the past 
hours that my mind had become dull to any added 
pain. Mechanically I went to her house, where I 
found them greatly excited, for a note had just 
been brought by a messenger who said he had 
been told not to deliver it until late that night. 
The young lady had given it to him some hours 
ago. The note contained these few words: 

“‘¢T leave Paris and friends forever. Do not 
follow or try to find me. Ishall do nothing des- 
perate unless you disregard my wishes. Please 
dispose of all my things and forget me.’ 

“There is nothing more to tell. I left Paris 
myself as soon as possible, and have not been 
there since, I never expected to see or hear her 
again. 

«¢ Now you know the story, and can better un- 
derstand why Iam content, though grieving. 

GIOVANNI CANOVA.”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE VOICE-COLLECTOR. 

From the prioress of the convent we had learned 
that the unhappy girl came directly from Paris to 
these sisters and begged to be admitted to their 
order, She wished to renounce the world, and 
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was willing to do anything they could require. 
She was most faithful and earnest, and soon gained 
a place of much esteem among them. 

About her past life she was always reticent, and 
it was almost by accident that they even learned 
she was musical. The organist of the church 
died suddenly, and there was no one to play. In 
this emergency she modestly offered to try and 
fill the place. After thatshe became the regular 
organist, but they still knew nothing of her singing, 

It was not until long afterward that this was 
discovered. She was in the habit of practicing an 
hour by herself before the regular rehearsal. One 
of these evenings the prioress was obliged to dis- 
turb her practice to speak with her. What was 
her horror, on entering the church, to hear her 
warbling opera-music instead of playing sacred 
chords on the organ. Such sacrilege was appal- 
ling,and the occurrence created great commotion 
among the nuns. They reasoned with her and 
prayed for her, but she felt she must leave them, 
for to stay longer would be hypocrisy. She had 
tried, and was earnest in her endeavor, to be one 
of them, but she could not keep her mind from 
other things. She wanted tosing again—to hear 
her own voice, This desire she had tried to mas- 
ter and crush out by not singing at all, and not 
even telling them she couldsing, butit had become 
an unconquerable longing. The fact that her 
brother had wished her to sing haunted her. She 
believed his wish was more to herthan the church, 
however wicked this might be. But since it was 
indeed a fact, she would be still more wicked to 
deceive them. 

She begged them to let her go, and if they could 
not forgive, to at least have pity. It was not many 
months since she had left, and now she was with 
them again and at rest. 

I was suddenly called away from Vienna by a 
death in my family, and circumstances were such 
that I did not see my friend Canova for a number 
of years. We metagain by chance, but were none 
the less glad to see each other. I found him not 
only well and contented, but busy. His hair was 
quite gray and he looked older, but otherwise was 
more vigorous than ever. 

His occupation was certainly as novel as it was 
interesting, and could only be indulged in by one 
as wealthy ashimself. To put it concisely, he was 
making a collection, of nothing so commonplace 
as coins or antiquities, but of voices! In fact, he 
called himself a ‘‘ voice-collector,’’ and well he 
might, for it had become his hobby and mania. 

He claimed that there are more truly glorious 
voices uncultivated and unknown than there are 
in the musical world. It is these hidden and ob- 
scure voices that hesearches for and has cultivated 
at his own expense. Indeed, he said that his 
finest voice at present belonged to a peasant girl 
who had never before heard of an opera. 

But heseldom speaks of or considers the person; 
it is only the voice, or rather his voice—hespeaks 
of them all as his voices. If any one happens to 
mention in his presence some little Swiss lace- 
maker who possesses a beautiful but unappre- 
ciated voice, ora young hunter in Norway, or a 
Venetian gondolier, it makes no difference who or 
where itis, he willimmediately travel any distance 
to hear that voice. If it is indeed remarkable, he 
will offer (and his ofteris usually accepted) to send 
the person to Milan to study. 

Once or twice a year he gathers ‘‘his voices’’ 
together and hears them sing. I asked him how 
he happened to commence this thing. He looked 
at me earnestly, andsaid: ‘‘ The fact is, it is all 
a result of the longing I felt and feel yet to hear 
her voice again. I amalways looking and hoping 
to find a voice like hers. It is a vain hope, but 
that is what started me to collect voices, and 
this has brought me an amount of pleasure and 
gratification that I had never hoped for.”’ 

His looks and manners certainly verified his 
words. By interesting himself in others he was 
forgetting his own sad life. 


[ The end.] 


O, let me die singing, though feeble my breath, 
For singing will sweeten the anguish of death; 
Though lonely the valley, and gloomy the way, 
Heart music can turn the deep gloom into day; 
Then, trusting in Jesus, I’ll sing to the last, 
When all the dark shadows of night shall be past. 


SUPPRESSION vs. EXPRESSION. 


THE REPRESSION OF SELF AND THE MASQUERAD- 
ING SocIETY EXACTS OF THE INDIVIDUAL, 


By the author of ‘‘Mehalah,” “‘Fohn Herring,” etc, 


ROM the first moment that our intelligence 
dawns, the first lessons impressed on us, 
lessons never pretermitted, from which no holi- 
day gives release, relentlessly and systematically 
enforced, are those of self-suppression. We are 
not allowed as children even to express our opin- 
ions decidedly, to hate heartily any person or any 
thing. Weare instructed either to keep silence 
altogether relative to our feelings, which is best of 
all, a counsel of perfection; or, if we cannot do 
that, to give utterance to them in an inoffensive 
and unobjectionable manner, We are taught to 
speak of a stupid person as amiable, and of a 
disagreeable person as well-intentioned, Our 
faces are not suffered to express what our tongues 
are not permitted to speak, consequently the 
facial muscles are brought into as complete con- 
trol as the tongue. Consequently, also, when we 
are thoroughly schooled, we wear masks per- 
petually and always go about with gloved 
tongues. At first, in the nursery and in the 
schoolroom, there are kicks and sulks, when the 
mask and the glove are fitted on,and yet, in time, 
we become so habituated to them that we are 
incapable of conceiving of life as endurable with- 
out the wearing of them. 

I know that I have become so accustomed to a 
ring on my little finger, that if perchance I have 
forgotten it, and gone into society, I have blushed 
to the roots of my hair, and stammered and been 
distracted, thinking myself insufficiently clothed, 
simply because 1 had left my ring on the wash- 
hand-stand. And it is the same with our masks 
and gloves, we grow to like them, to be uncom- 
fortable without them, to be afraid to show our 
faces or move our tongues when unprotected by 
mask and glove. 

A circus-horse becomes so used to the bearing 
rein that, even when he is allowed to gallop with- 
out one, he runs with arched neck. We are all 
harnessed from our cradle, with bearing reins, 
not only to give our necks the proper curve, but 
also to prevent us from taking the bit in our 
mouths, kicking out, plunging over the barriers, 
and deserting the ring, and the sawdust, the 
lights, and the crack of the manager’s whip. 

Round and round our ring we go, now at an 
amble, then ata canter, and at last at a gallop, 
but always under restraint; the only liberty 
allowed and taken is now and again to make our 
hoofs sound against the barriers, and to senda 
little sawdust in the faces of the lookers-on, who 
clap hands and laugh or scream. We dance in 
our arena to music, and spin about, and balance 
ourselves on precarious bases, take a five-barred 
gate at a leap and go over a score of white poles, 
dexterously lowered to allow of a leap without 
accident. Then we fall lame, and lie down, and 
allow a pistol to be exploded in our ears, and per- 
mit ourselves to be carried out as dead. But 
whatever jump we make has been prearranged 
and laborously practised, and whatever perfor- 
mance we be put through has been artificially re- 
quired. We never snap our bearing rein, never 
utter a defiant snort, toss our heads, kick out at 
those who would detain us, and dash away to 
pastures green and free moorside. 

Possibly our happiness would be greater were 
we to burst away from the perpetual mill-round, 
but I know very well what the result would be. 
We would rapidly degenerate on the moorside 
into uncouth, shaggy creatures, destitute of gloss 
and grace, and forget all our circus-manners. 
That which the grooming and breaking-in are to 
a horse, that culture is to a man, a sacrifice of 
freedom. 

When our temper is ruffled, we do not fret with 
it those we meet—when our heart is bitter, we do 
not spit our gall in the faces of our friends—when 
our blood boils in our veins we are careful to let 
none of it squirt on and blister the hand that is 
extended tous. A man maysmile and smile and 


- be a villain—that is true, but a man or a woman 


may smile and smileand be exceeding sorrowful, 
may dance and laugh with an aching heart, Who 


does not remember Andersen’s story of the little 
mermaid, who obtained from the witch power to 
shed her squamous tail at the cost of feeling 
knives pierce her soles every footstep she took? 
And the little mermaid danced at the prince’s wed- 
ding—at the wedding of the prince whom she had 
once held to her heart, and for the love of whom 
she had shed her fish’s tail, and danced with a 
rosy face, though every step was a mortal agony. 
Do we not love and venerate the little mermaid, 
because, instead of howling or whining, and 
holding up her bleeding soles to extract commis- 
eration from all, she dropped her skirts over 
them, and danced and warbled, and flushed as 
the rose, so that none supposed she leaped with 
pain, and sang to still her heart, and flushed with 
stress of anguish? So is it with all who have 
gone through the great discipline of culture, they 
no more expose their wounds and cry out for 
sympathy than they expose deformities. 

I remember the bridge over the Gave at Pau, 
on each side of which through its entire length 
sat beggars exhibiting sores and soliciting alms. 
But these were men and women in rags, and 
those who wear only the rags of culture do the 
same, they draw aside their tatters and expose 
their wounds to our shocked eyes. Butit is not 
so with such as have gone through theschool and 
learned itslessons. They are not forever obtrud- 
ing themselves, their worries, their distresses on 
every one they meet; their own proper self with 
its torn veins, and festering grief, and distilling 
blood are folded over with silk, and a jewelled 
brooch clasps the lace over the swelling suffering 
bosom, and all who see it admire the jewels and 
are kept in ignorance of what is beneath. In the 
primitive church the disciplina arcani was en- 
forced, the doctrine of holy reserve taught; for 
there were certain mysteries of which the faithful 
were required to keep the secret; and culture, 
modern culture, has also its disciplina arcani, its 
doctrine of reserve, a reserve to be observed on 
all selfish pains and sorrows, a mantling over 
witha cloak of mystery everything which can jar 
with the pleasure and the cheerfulness and the 
brightness of the day to others. 

Tosome folks everything is unreal but Zolaism, 
the morgue, discourtesy, breach of good man- 
ners, the refuse-heap. Man is unreal clothed in 
skin; the only genuine manis he who has been 
excoriated, with every nerve and muscle and 
vein exposed; the canvas only is real, not the 
Madonna di San Sisto looking with her ineffably 
earnest eyes out of it; lamp-black and treacle 
and old rags are the reality, not the Book of 
Psalm and Song, printed out of the former on the 
transubstantiated latter; catgut and deal and 
brass only are real, not the symphony of 
Beethoven, not the march from the Kemenate 
in ‘*Lohengrin,’? played on the instruments 
manufactured out of these vulgar materials. The 
pelting rain is real, not the gilded evening cloud 
that contains the stored moisture; in a word, 
that only is real, and commendable, and to be 
observed, which is gross, material, offensive. I 
know that the sweetness and fragrance of that 
old culture which was but another name, as I 
have already said, for charity, is passing away, 
like the rising incense, perhaps again. to be 
caught and scented only in the courts of heaven. 
I know that it is in fashion now to be rude and 
brusque, and to deny oneself no freedom, and 
exercise on oneself no restraint, so as to be quite 
natural. But what is that save to revert to social 
Andamanism and Bosjesmanism—to savagery in 
its basestand nastiest form—to renounce the form 
as well as the power of culture. 

Pheedrus tells in one of his fables of an old 
woman who found an empty amphora of old 
Falernian wine; she put her nose to the mouth 
and snuffed and said, ‘‘If you smell so sweet 
when void, how sweet you must be when full.” 
Well! let us say that half the politeness and 
grace and charm of society is unreal. It is the 
aroma of the old Falernian. How much better, 
no doubt, if the vessel be full of that most pre- 
cious old Falernian, that perfect courtesy of heart 
which suffereth long and is kind; vaunteth not 
itself, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil, 
believeth all things, loveth all things, endureth 
all things. But, I ask, is not an empty amphora 
of Falernian more grateful than one full of assa- 
foetida?—S/rom ‘*‘ Arminell”’ in Temple Bar, 
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HOW TO PRONOUNCE. 


By ALFRED AYRES. 


XII. 
(Fs ade alge sen 
Finale—fe-vah-lay. 

Fi-nance, not fi-nance. 

Fin-an-czer. 

Finesse—fe-nes. No accent. 

Fiord—/ee-ord. The o of or. 

First.—Not one American in 
fifty pronounces this word cor- 
rectly; they miss-sound the 2, 
which, properly, has the same 
sound as e¢ in mercy, which e has 
the same sound as v in word, 
which @ has the same sound as y 
in myrtle, which y has the same 
sound as win murder, Whatis the 
sound? Ask any cultured Eng- 
lishman and he will tell you. 

Fissure—/ish-yer. 

Flaccid—/ak-sid. 

Flageolet—jlaj-o-det. The first 
and the last syllable are about 
equal in quantity. 

Flambeau—/flam-bow. 

Flamingo —fla-sing-go. 

Flat-iron—/at-i-urn. 

Flaunt—flahnt, not flaunt. 

Flexion—/ek-shun, 

Floor—flore, not /lo-ah. 

Flor-id, flo-rid-i-ty, 

Flor-in, not flo-rin. 

Flo-rist, not flor-ist. 

Floss, not flaus, the a is short. 

Fflu-id, not floo-id. 

Folio—/fole-yo, or fo-le-o. 

Forbade—for-éad. 

Forecastle—jore-kas-sl. The a 
is very obscure. 

fore-fath-er, 

Forehead—/or-ed. 

Foresaid—/ore-sed, not sade. 

For-est—not for-zst. 

Forge; forger; forgery. 

The dictionaries say we should 
sound the o of these words long. 
Current usage sounds it short. 

For-get, not for-gzt. 

For-mi-da-ble, not for-wzd-a- 
ble. 

Fortnight—/or¢-nite. 

Fortune—/ort-yun. 

Fracas. The English still pro- 
nounce this word as in French— 
frah-kah. In America it was 
Anglicized generations ago. 

Frank-iz-cense, or /rvank-in- 
cense. 

Fra-ter-nize, or fra-ter-nize. 

Frat-ri-cide; frat-ri-cz-dal. 

Fre-guent, (verb.) 


Freycinet —fray-se-nay. No 
accent. 
Fricassée — fre-kah-say. No 


accent, This word may properly 
be treated as Anglicized—fric-as- 
See. 

Lrron-tier. 
don. 

Front-is-piece. The o short. 

Frost, not fraust. The o is 
short. 

Froude —frood. 

Fruc-¢i/-er-ous. 

Frugal—/roo-gal. 

Frugivorous—fru-j7v-6-rus. 

Fruit—froot. 

Fuchsia—/w-she-ah. 

fu-el, not fuz-ul. 

Ful-some, not fool. 

Furniture—/wr-nit-yer. 

Future—fewt-yer. 

The consonantg has two sounds 
—one hard and one soft. It is 
hard before a, 0, and 7, except in 
gaol, which is usually written as 
well as pronounced jai/, Before 
e,7, and y it is sometimes hard 
and sometimes soft. It is gen- 
erally soft in words from the 


The o short as in 


Latin, Greek, and French, as in 
gentle, geology, giant, gymnast, &c., 
and hard in words from the Sax- 
on. These last are much in the 
minority. Some of them are gear, 
get, eager, gig, gird, girl, rugged, 
mugey, &c. 

The g of zgis often pronounced 
as though doubled, as in Zxgland, 
Younger, (Ing-gland, young-ger). 
Before the verbal suffixes ed, est, 
ing, er, it loses its double effect, 
as in wing-ed, bring-est, sing-ing, 
hang-er. 

Gabardine — gad-ar-deen, 
gab-ar-deen. 

Gaelic—gay-lik. ‘ 

Gairish—the az as in fair, 

’Gaints—genst. 

Ga/-i-ot. 

Ga/-lant, (brave, daring, fine). 

Gal-ant, (polite and attentive 
to women), 

Gallows—ga/-lus, or ga/-loze. 

Galoche—ga-/osh. Thea broad, 
but barely touched, and the o 
short. 

Galsome—gawl-sum. 

Ganglion—gang: gli-on. 

Gangrene—gang-green, 

Gangrenous—gang-gre-nus. 

Gaol—jail. 

Gape—gahp, or gape. 

Garden — gar-dn, or gur-den. 

Garibaldi —gah-ree-da/-dee. 

The second @ is not the broad 
Italian a, but more like ourshort a. 

Garrulous—gar-yu-lus. 

Gas, not gaz. 

Gaseous—gaz-e-us, 

Gasometer—gaz-om-e-ter. 

Gasp—gahsp. Broaden the a. 

Gather, not gether. 

Gaunt—gahnt, not gawnt. 

Gauntlet—gahnt-let, not gawnt- 
het: 

Gautier, Théophile—tay-o-feel 
gote-yay. 

Geikie— Gee-ke. 

_ Gen-e-a/-o-gy, or ge-ne—. 
Gen-er-al-ly, not gen-rul-ly. 
Genial—jeen-yal. 
Genius—jeen-yus. 

Genius, (a deity) —7e-ni-us; 
plural, 7e-ni-1. 


or 


Glue—glu, not gloo. 
God—god, not gawd. 
Go-di-va. Thez long, as in dad, 
Golden-— go/d’n. 
Gon-do-la, 
Gone—gon, not gawn. 
Gooseberry—gooze-ber-ry. 
Gorgeous - gorv-jus. 
Gorilla—go-v7/-ah, not gor-77/- 
ah, 
Gos-pel not gaws-pel. 
Goth-am; goth-am-ite. 
short. 
Gounod— goo-no, 
Gourd—gorde, 
Gouge— gow]. ~ 
Gov-ern-ment, not gov er-munt. 
Gov-ern-or. The last 0 obscure. 
Gram-i-2/v-0 rous. 
Gramme—gram. Broaden the a. 
Gran-a-ry, not gray-na-ry. 
Gra-niv-0-rous. 
Gratis—gray-tis, or grah-tis. 
Grease, (noun)—grees. 
Grease, (verb) —greze. 
Greasy—svree-zy. 
Grew— groo, not grue. 
Gridiron—gyid-i-urn. 
Griev-ous, not grev-i-ous. 
Griev-ous-ly. 
Gri-mace, not grim-ace. 
Gri-ma/-kin, not aw/-kin. 
a short. 
Gri-my, not gri-y. 
Grisette—gre-zet. 
Groat—grote or grawt. 
Grovel—grov’/, 
Gruel-—gvoo-el. 
Gristle—gv7s’l. 
Guano—gwah-no, 
Guardian—gard-e-an, or gard- 
yan. 
Gu ber-na-éo-ri-al—not gub- 
Guava—gwah-vah. 
Guelfs—ewelfs. 
Guillotine—gil-lo-teen, 
Guerdon—ger-d’n, The e of 
mercy, and the o obscure. 
Gum-arabic—gum-ar-a-bik. 
Gums—gumz, not goomz. 
Guyot— gee-o, 
Gun-stock, not stauk, The o is 
short. 
Gutta-percha—gwt-tah-per-chah 
not kah. The ¢ is the e of mercy, 


The o 


The 


Genoa—jen-o-ah, not je-zo-oh. person, &c. 


Gentlemen, not gentlemun. 
“‘Gents.’? Supposed to be an 
abbreviation of gentlemen. Pro- 
nounced—except by the very 
lowest orders—the most nausea- 
ting of vulgarisms. 
Genuine—jen-yu-in, not -ine. 
Geomancy—/e-o-man-cy. 


Geometry —je-om-e-try, not 
som-e-try. 
Gér6me—zhay-rome. No ac- 


cent. 

Gerund—yer-und, not e-rund, 

Gesture—jest-yer. 

Geyser—g7-ser, not-zer. 

Ghoul—gool. 

Giaour—jowr. 

Gib-bons, not jib-. 

Gigantean—ji-gan-¢e-an. 

Gil Blas, (Spanish)—heel blahs. 

Giraffe—ji-raf. Obscure z, 

Gird, girl, girth. 

The sound of, z before 7 is like 
win murky, ein mercy, o in word, 
and y in myrtle. 

Glacial—g/ay shal. 

Glacier—g/ay-she-er. 

Gla-di-o-lus, 

Gladstone. Theo is not sound- 
ed long, but short, as in soz. 

Glamour—g/am-ur. 

Glance, glass, grass. 
the a. 

Glasgow—g7as-go. 

Glauber—g/aw ber, not god er. 

Glisten-—gZs’n. 

Gloucester—g/os-ter. 


Broaden 


Gymnasium—jim-zay-zi-um. 
Gypsum—77p-sum. 
Gyratory—jy-ra-to-ry. 
Gyve—jive. 
Hades—/ay deez. 
Halcyon—/a/-se-un, 
she-un. 
Half—Broaden thea as in father 
Halibut—/aZi-but, or ho/-i-but. 
Halve. Broaden the a. 
Handkerchief — ang-ker-chif, 
not cheef. 
Handsome—/and-sum, or han- 
sum. 
Har-ass, not har-as. 
Harem—/ay-rem. 
Haricot—ah-re-ko. No accent. 
Harlequin—/afr-le-kwin, or 
kin. 
Har-mon-i-ca, 
Har-ri-et, not hah-ri-et. 
Hasten—/as’n. The ¢ is silent. 
Haunch—hahnch, not hawnch. 
Thea has thesound of a in father. 
Haunt—hahnt. 
Hayti—/ay-te. 
Haytian—/ay-te-an. 
Heard—not hurd, nor heerd. 
The a is silentand the ¢ is like the 
ein merchant. 
Hearth—harth, not herth, nor 
hurth, 
Heather—/eth-er. 
as in the. 
Heaven— fev’n. 
ffe-bra-ist; /Ze-bra-ism. 


[Zo be continued.) 


or hat- 


The ZA soft, 
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ELOCUTIONARY TRAINING. 


(jos readers will recollect that, some time ago, 
we published the views of eminent profes 
sional men in regard to the use of elocutionary 
instruction. The following replies came after the 
series of articles had been closed. We give them 
now, because they have lost none of their force by 
the delay, and because they show what these em- 
inent ecclesiastics thinkonthesubject. It willbe 
remembered that the questions asked were: ‘I 
should be pleased to have your opinions as to the 
value of elocutionary training. Some persons 
have said that such training does little or no 
good, and is likely to make a speaker stilted, 
theatrical and unnatural. Inasmuch as the ques- 
tion is most important, I trust you will give the 
result of your experience. Has such instruction 
been of any help to you, and would you recom- 

mend it to others ?”’ 


Rt. Rev. THOMAS A. BECKER, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Savannah. 

Answering the above very succinctly, it would 
seem impossible to make any such broad asser- 
tion, or else both ancients and moderns have 
failed, since they invariably devoted time and 
labor to the cultivation of their speakers. My 
own powers are small naturally, but they surely 
would be infinitely worse had I not had some in- 
struction. Our clergy are, as a rule, greatly in 
need of precisely some such instruction. 


Rey. E. I. FITZPATRICK, for the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of La Crosse. 

The Bishop of La Crosse is of opinion—as it is 
also of his experience—that instruction in elocu- 
tion, judiciously imparted by a competent pro- 
fessor or teacher of the art, cannot fail to benefit 
those submitting to such training or drill, accord- 
ing to the degree of attention and aptitude in 
each, and that in every department or branch of 
elocutionary performance. And if some, after 
said proper instruction,degenerate into an exag- 
gerated style of oratorical delivery, their own 
lack of good sense or their want of correct taste 
must bear the blame. Indeed, all this would 
seem to go without the saying. 


Rey. L. SCANLAN, President of All Hallows 
College, Salt Lake City. 

I do not agree with those who contend that it 
‘does little or no good.” On the contrary—and 
I speak from experience—I believe that such 
training by competent persons is very valuable 
and constitutes one of the chief factors in the for- 
mation of an efficient pulpit orator. Of course, 
the training for the pulpit must be different from 
that for the stage, otherwise the preacher may be 
too formal and theatrical. 


Rev. HENRY J. VAN DYKE, D. D., Pastor 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church, New York. 
The value of elocutionary training, like that of 
all other instruction, depends chiefly upon the 
man who gives it. If he is skilled in the physi- 
ology of the voice and understands how to put 
his pupils through a sensible course of exercises 
for its development, he can render invaluable 
service to those whose profession requires them 
to speak in public before large audiences. Per- 
sonally, 1am most grateful to two good teachers 
who showed me, at school and college, how to 
produce the voice distinctly without unnecessary 
efforts, and I believe that we should have a great 
deal less ‘‘preacher’s sore throat’’ if preachers 
would only take a few lessons in speaking ad imo 
pectore. Moreover, a good teacher can do much 
to correct faults of enunciation and accent,and to 
draw attention to the common-sense principles 
of emphasis. He cannot make an orator out of 
a stick, but he can help a man who speaks badly 
to speak better. By all means let us have elocu- 
tionary training; but it must be of the right kind. 


Man is imprisoned within a temple. He has 
thoughts that burn for expression. He looks out 
at the windows—he listens at the loop-holes for 
every sound; he forms systematized, articulate 
sounds; he strives by motion, by attitude, and by 
all we call gesture to show forth his thoughts and 
feelings.—Ayron W. King. 
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APT. CORNELIUS LOVELL, of East Boston, who once 
saved Charlotte Cushman from drowning, died at his 
home May 27, aged 86. One day, when a boy, he missed a 
girl whom he had seen playing on the wharf not long be- 
fore, Seeing a disturbance in the water, he sprang over- 
board and found the girl nearly dead. When she was 
brought home the mother thanked him heartily, declaring 
she would never forget the act. Charlotte told him her 
name and insisted upon knowing his, so that she could 
pray for him, as she was to poor to offer him money. 
Shortly before her death she read at East Boston. Atthe 
close of the entertainment a friend introduced Capt. Lovell 
to Miss Cushman, mentioning that he had saved her life. 
She was delighted to see the captain, and said to the friends 
around her: ‘‘But for the heroic courage of this brave 
man when a boy, Charlotte Cushman would not be here 
this evening, would not be what she has become. Capt. 
Lovell, what can Ido for you?” ‘ Nothing for me person- 
ally,” he replied; ‘* but I wish you would give a reading for 
our church.” 


The charge is made that the present system of school 
teaching ignores the cultivation of the voice. Supt. Chap- 
man, of the Newark, N. J., schools, when asked about it, 
said that more attention was given to singing and voice- 
cultivation than many people think. ‘‘There is not a 
school in the Jarger cities,” he said, ‘‘ but has a piano, and 
the school is regularly opened by the singing of a hymn or 
an anthem. The smaller schools, particularly district 
schools, use an organ. In many schools voice-cultivation 
is taught by a specialist, while even in the rural districts 
teachers who can sing and play are more apt to get a situa- 
tion than those who cannot. At the preseut time over one- 
half of the schools in this State have musical instruments, 
and the schools give excellent entertainments. The de- 
mand seems to be for teachers who can sing and play. ‘The 
State does not require it, but the local school authorities 
do.” 


James T, Powers, ina recent article in Kate Field's Wash- 
ington, offers this solution of the problem of late-comers to 
the theatre. He thinks that the ‘‘performance might be- 
gin with a few recitations, which would not count for much, 
and in this way the play would be freed from the fiends.” 
This is only another illustration of the contempt in which 
actors hold elocution and recitations. The actor must not 
be annoyed by the seating of the audience, but never mind 
how sorely the unfortunate reciter may be tried ! 


M. Tschaikowsky’s visit to America was made under the 
auspices of the Russian government, which is laboring 
in behalf of a national school of music. An allowance was 
granted to him in order that he might show the world what 
Russia is doing in the way of music. Russia is endeavoring 
to build up a fine school, and, to attract musicians, has 
established numerous scholarships for pupils, grants pen- 
sions to the teachers, and makes ample allowances to com- 
posers. F 


The following letter of Rossini’s has just been made pub- 
lic. In 1863 he composed a mass, on the last page of whose 
manuscript is written: ‘‘Heavenly Father, finally termi- 
nated is this poor mass, actually composed of sacred music 
and of music damned [musique sacrée et sacrée musique]. 
You knowIwas born for the opera bouffe,and allof my 
worldly belongings consist of a little bit of heart and science 
of knowledge. Therefore bless me, and permit me to enter 
Paradise. Gioacchino Rossini.” 


Douglas Tilden, a deaf-mute sculptor, has just completed 
a bronze statue for the San Francisco park. It is called 
“The Ball Thrower,” and represents a baseball pitcher in 
the act of pitching a ball. The total height of the pedestal 
and figure is10 feet. It is said to be the finest piece of fig- 
ure work in California. 


To secure good health by plain living; to live in an 
atmosphere of art and intellect; to study the notes, the 
words, the intention and meaning of everything, thinking 
them thoroughly, gathering them into one’s consecutive 
whole, and then adding any genius that one may have of 
his own,—these are some of the hints that Albani gives to 
vocal aspirants. She warns the student against shutting 
himself up in selfish contemplation of his own career, for 
to act well one must understand human nature well, and to 
sing so as to touch others’ hearts one must be in sympathy 
with those hearts himself, 


The pretty water-color studies of stage characters that 
are now displayed before the doors of theatres where 
comic opera is being given, are the designs for the dresses 
worn in the opera. They are usually made by artists who 
haye been employed to study the costumes of the lands 
and times introduced in the play, and the colored drawings 
are for the benefit of the costumer, who makes the dresses 
from these plates. 


The finest equipped gymnasium in Kansas has just been 
finished at Kansas City. Besides the usual gymnasium 
outfit is a reception room, provided with stationery and all 
the latest periodicals. No expense has been spared in fit- 
ting up the building. 

A musical and dramatic exhibition will be held in Vienna 
in 1892, when many old music scores, old play bills, musical 
instruments of all ages, autograph letters, and scenes in 
ancient theatres will be gathered together. It is also in- 
tended to give concerts and reproduce old plays, as well as 
works written specially for the exhibition. 


Oscar Nille, the young French boy who entered the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital in May choking from the pres- 
ence of a tamarind stone in his wind-pipe, has recovered 
from the operation performed by Dr. H. H. A. Beach. The 
silver tube has been removed and the wound has healed— 
though the stone remains embedded in the lung. ‘The 
symptoms of pneumonia which he had at one time have 
subsided and he was discharged from the hospital to enjoy 
his “‘ Fourth of July” at home, having recovered his voice 
and his usual vivacity. 
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The hair-dresser who attended to Patti’s hair during her 
last visit to America, giving it three treatments of peroxide 
of hydrogen to keep it well blonded or reddened, says that 
Patti is the most wonderfully preserved woman she has 
ever seen. ‘‘I have a list of nearly 1,300, including the 
Vanderbilts and other well-known ladies, and there isn’t 
one who can compare with the singer in youth or good 
keeping. All have their maids, but not one shows the good 
grooming that is natural of Patti. What is most marvelous 
is her eyes; they are absolutely young, like a girl's. A 
woman may don a wig and paint the lines out of her face, 
but there is nothing in chemistry that will give dim eyes 
the brightness of youth. Patti has it. She told me that 
the secret of her good looks was freedom from care. 
Everything disagreeable or troublesome is kept from her. 
Nicolini opens her mail and destroys every letter that is 
not aninvitation or acompliment. She never sees a beg- 
gar, an invalid, a corpse, a case of suffering, an irate 
tradesman, or a despondent singer or actor. She knows 
there is a dark side to life, but regards it in the same cate- 
gory as contagious diseases—to be quarantined. ‘The 
strain on the emotions can do no good to the cause, and 
only ages the looker-on,’ she says.” 


The result of the recent competition for a prize offered 
by the city of Paris for a musical work for solo, chorus and 
orchestra, was not satisfactory. None of the compositions 
presented were considered valuable enough for the prize. 
One piece by Samuel Rousseau, entitled ‘‘Meroing,” re- 
ceived honorable mention, and the government offered to 
allow him 6,000 francs if he would give it in public. 


The San Francisco Examiner tells of a little old man who 
visits Woodward’s Gardens and converses with the mon- 
keys in their own language. The monkeys have learned 
to know him, and on his approach begin to chatter and 
howl. When the noise subsides he utters a few guttural 
sounds that the animals seem to understand. All remain 
silent while he seemingly carries on a conversation, 
imitating the grimaces and actions of amonkey, as wellas a 
human being can. It is said that he was a sea captain who 
was for many months in the forests of Brazil, with no 
companions but monkeys, and he then obtained his knowl- 
edge of their language. 


The conservatory at Toulouse numbers about 300 pupils. 
During President Carnot’s recent visit to it the pupils sang 
“La Toulousaine,” the national song of Toulouse, in the 
old dialect of Languedoc. The translation is: ‘‘O my 
country ! O Toulouse, Toulouse! I love thy flowers, thy 
sky, thy golden sunshine! Near thee my soul is happy! 
Here everything delights my heart.” 


The Folio tells of a new device that has just been 
patented, called the pianophone. It is intended for stu- 
dents to practice on without disturbing other people, and 
consists of a keyboard with keys of the same size and style 
asa regular pianoforte. Metallic plates take the place of 
the ordinary strings. These plates are accurately tuned to 
the ordinary scale, affording sufficient soand to make the 
playing audible to the student, while it cannot be heard at 
a little distance. The instrument is said never to get out 
of tune. 


A discovery is reported whereby force is generated from 
musical sounds, and controlled and guided so as to drive 
machinery, something as steam does. 


During acruise of several months a ship’s entire-com- 
pany had devoted itself to teaching a parrot to sing, as well 
as to use many nautical phrases. One day, while at anchor 
in a wild spot of the Central American coast, the men were 
startled to hear a voice from a tree near by sing out, ‘‘Avast 
there! yo, heave, ho!” It was the parrot. Fluttering to 
the ground the bird uttered several shrill cries, in response 
to which a great number of the little paroquets of the 
country flew up. When the assemblage became quiet, the 
ship’s parrot began to sing ‘‘ Nancy Lee:” and, so the story 
goes, to the surprise of the sailors the paroquets, with one 
mighty burst of song, joined in the singing! 


At the great international singing contest under the aus- 
pices of the Men’s Singing Union at Wiesbaden recently, 
the Cologne Liederkranz won the first prize, the Emperor's 
gold medal, valued at 3,000 marks. The Frankfort Neeb- 
scher Mannerchor secured the bust of Emperor William II., 
and a medal valued at 1,000 marks, given by the Grand Duke 
of Baden. The Verviers Societé Royale d’Emulation of Bel- 
gium, with 223 singers, won a medal worth 1,500 marks. 
The Cologne Liederkranz also carried off the Empress’s 
medal, valued at 1,000 marks. Among the other prize win- 
ners were the St. Castor Men’s Singing Society of Coblenz, 
the Choral Union of Schaerbeck, the Brussels Liedertafel, 
the Carlsruhe Men’s Singing Society, and the Strasburg 
Mannerchor, 


A gentleman passed the former place of Jay Cooke, now 
used as a school for young women, and looking at the 
grounds he saw fourteen young women running in Indian 
file up a driveway. Each young woman wore a loose bodice 
and short skirt of dark blue, black stockings, and low flex- 
ible shoes. They had their heads up, their shoulders down 
and back, and kept their mouths closed. On they ran rap- 
idly, following an instructor, who led the way along the 
winding road until they disappeared. 

**Bless my soul!” exclaimed the astonished man. ‘Who 
and what are they ?” 

‘‘That’s the Ogontz running class,” was the reply. ‘ Al- 
most any fine spring morning you can see these girls start 
out for a mile anda half spin. The teacher of gymnastics 
is always with them and sees that none overtaxes herself,” 

The running class was organized a year ago and is one of 
the features of Ogontz gymnastics, 


On June 14 the Boston Museum ended the first fifty years 
of a successful and honorable existence. The original 
Museum was a collection of curiosities such as are usually 
found in such a place. The first formal play presented 
there was ‘‘The Drunkard.” From this beginning it has 
developed gradually but surely into an acknowledged 
authority in theatrical matters. Its stock company has 
contained well-known names, among them being that of 
the late William Warren. 


The reappearance of Sig. Mustafa as director of the papal 
orchestra at the last anniversary of the coronation of Pope 
Leo XILI. was considered a musical eventin Italy. He is 
not only a fine musician, but has a curious history. The 
son of a poor mule-driver, he showed in childhood great 
musical genius. He sang a fine soprano in the Sistine 
choir. His most famous composition is a ‘‘ Motette,” com- 
posed in 1870 for the St. Peter’s jubilee,and produced by 
three choirs. He does not regard the North European 
musicians with favor. Itis said that he is the only musi- 
cian living who can properly interpret Palestrina. Through 
trouble with the papal government, he retired some time 
ago to his estate, whence he first emerged to lead the orches- 
tra at the recent celebration. 

While the law does not require policemen to pronounce 
correctly, it is curious that nearly all of the New York police 
mispronounce a word that they are obliged to use fre- 
quently. It is the word ‘‘arraign.” The men call it 
“arrange.” The Sun suggests that the men confuse the 
two words, and really think that to arraign a man is tostand 
him up before the bar, to literally arrange him in the 
proper position to plead to a charge. 


A“ féte gymnastique” was. given in June by the Turn 
Verein Vorwiarts of Newark, in which over 200 boys and 
girls participated. The object of the entertainment was to 
show publicly the benefits to be derived from a good phys- 
ical education, and it was specially intended for Americans. 
The exercises included tacto-exercises with dumb-bells 
and wands, pole climbing, gymnastic games, both amusing 
and instructive, fancy marching and groupings, a May-pole 
dance, wrestling, exercise on apparatus, field gymnastics, 
Indian club swinging, parallel-bar pyramids, iron wand 
work, etc. 

The Piano, Organ and Music Trades Journal tells of a 
unique violin that appeared in an English court-room 
recently. A man was brought in charged with being in- 
toxicated. A violin that was taken from him was exhibited. 
The body was an old cigar box, and the neck the leg of a 
chair. The bow was an ordinary stick with cotton instead 
of horsehair. The defendant offered to play a tune for the 
magistrate, but the offer was not accepted. 


‘*Comparatively little attention is paid to formin gym- 
nasiums, and that despite the fact that grace is always 
admired,” says a writerin the Zriangle. ‘If for no other 
reason than that of doing the work neatly, form ought to 
receive more attention than it does. Form is economy of 
action; that is, the ability to perform an exercise, whether 
simple or complex, gracefully and with the least amount of 
muscular effort. The spasmodic kicks in an awkward man’s 
efforts on the apparatus are produced because he contracts 
a set of muscles that are not only unnecessary, but that 
antagonize the muscles that are needed. His ‘motor cen- 
tres’ have not been educated, and he lacks muscular con- 
troland co-ordination, which necesitates a larger expenditure 
of muscular energy than is necessary. Among the first 
things that a pupil ought to be taught is to manage his legs. 
The legs are primarily designed to handle the body, and 
the arms for apprehension. Hence, when the arms are 
called upon to handle the body, the natural order of things 
is reversed. The legs should be kept together and straight 
in all movements that do not demand spreading or bend- 
ing. Pointing the toes will assist very much in keeping 
the legs straight, for if you point the toes, the leg w ill 
straighten unconsciously.” 

Congregational singing is an oft-discussed theme. How 
isitto be improved? By printing new tune-books, says one; 
more opportunities for rehearsal, says another; other pan- 
aceas are said to be found in better music, orin the reverse, 
—music of the “Sweet bye-and-bye ” type; use tonic sol-fa, 
says the curate; use no notation, says the vicar. But it is 
not a question of suitable music nor of notation: congrega- 
tions—as such—will not practice, and neither threats nor 


- persuasion will cause them to do so. Of course, we are al- 


Iuding to congregations the country round, and not to oc- 
casional instances where they do put attention on the 
matter. The Revy.J. Powell Metcalfe says, in this connec- 
tion, “Is it common sense to expect the musical skim milk 
to do, without practice, that which—with practice oft and 
hard—the cream can do with such very questionable per- 
fection? Iam afraid that we must be content to leave 
things much as they are now, with the choir to sing and the 
congregation to criticise —Musical Opinion, 

The longest speech on record is believed to have been 
made by a member of the legislature of British Columbia, 
named De Cosmos, who got the floor about 10 A. M, and be- 
gan a speech against a bill. One, two, four and five o’clock 
came; still De Cosmos talked as though he had ages in which 
to finish his remarks. At6 o’clock he produced a fearful 
bundle of evidence; then, for the first time, a su8picion of 
the truth dawned upon the majority—De Cosmos intended 
to speak until noon of the next day, the time for the ad- 
journment, and thus kill the bill. They tried to shout him 
down with their frequent and noisy interruptions, but soon 
saw that they only gave him a chance to digress and make 


his talk less laborious. At midnight the members slipped ~ 


out to lunch, and returned only to fall asleep in their seats; 
still De Cosmos went on. Day dawned over the sleepy as- 
semblage with tired looks and bloodshot eyes; still the 
settlers’ hero kept the floor. Six hours more of talk, and 
noon, the hour of adjournment, came to the baffled majority; 
a single man had triumphed. His lips were cracked and his 
chin smeared with blood from the cracks; he tottered and 
fell from sheer exhaustion, but the land was saved. De 
Cosmos had spoken twenty-six hours. P 

Why did ‘‘The Henrietta” fail to amuse London theatre- 
goers? Stuart Robson answers the question by saying 
that the English people are incapable of appreciating our 
humor. “They do not understand our humor perfectly,” 
said he, ‘‘in any of our plays, and ‘The Henrietta’ is too 
intensely American to be appreciated by a London audi- 
ence. They look upon money as they do their religion, and 
cannot see any fun as we doin the old American million- 
aire’s money transactions. They take it all seriously.” 

It is said that the recent Italian opera season in London, 
under the management of Augustus Harris was a losing 
speculation. 
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PREPARING ELOCUTION 
TEACHERS. 


By FRANK STUART PARKER. 


ies underlying motive for all work done in el* 
ocution and the Delsarte System of Expres- 
sion should be to inculcate a belief in the mind of 
those preparing to teach, that a more adequate 
expression of thought through the voice and 
through the body is a vital necessity, and toshow 
the means by which these two branches of study 
can be connected to advantage with the general 
school curriculum. The proper functioning of 
the voice and the body is of the highest econom- 
ical use to the individual, and the general belief 
that the development of these forms of expression 
is optional as mere accomplishments, should be 
eradicated from the minds of the people. It is 
not too much to demand thata child, after a twelve 
years’ course in the publicschools, should possess 
- aneasy, upright carriage of the body, well-de- 
veloped limbs and chest, and retain the healthful 
impulse to exercise with which he is born. The 
«« American voice ’’? should no longer be assidu- 
ously cultivated by bad example and abnormal 
training ; correct enunciation and pronunciation 
should be the rule and not the exception on the 
part ofourpupils. _ 

Every thought should demand its proper ex- 
pression. The coloring, inflections and force of 
the voice all play an essential part in making 
clear the meaning of what is read to the listener, 
This, of course, is enhanced by the expression of 
face, the attitude of the body and the gesture 
of hand andarm. In ordinary conversation this 
is done to a greater or less degree, by even the 
most impassive and least dramatic of persons; but, 
when it comes to oral reading, there is not the 
faintest attempt to interpret the thought of an au- 
thor by an intelligent use of these factors. If the 
mere lack of expression were all that one had to 
overcome, however, the task would be a compar- 
atively easy one; but when this is enhanced by 
the firm belief that there are two kinds of reading, 
one ‘intellectual and the other dramatic,’’ and 
that the former is best fitted to the ordinary indi- 
vidual, while the latter is only necessary to elo- 
cutionists and theatrical people, the problem be- 
comes a difficult one indeed. 

A strenuous effort should be made to inculcate 
a belief in natural expression of thought and emo- 
tion, and to break up the conventional mold or 
habit which fetters the thought and, regardless of 
the sense of what is to be read, prescribes one set 
quality of voice, one constantly recurring inflec- 
tion, and one unvarying, monotonous dead-level 
of utterance. 

In a graceful economic use of the body will be 
found ease, precision and equilibrium. If the 
muscles are strong and well-developed, move- 
ments are flexible and without effort ; if a sense 
of rhythm is developed and the different muscular 
coordinations trained to skilful use, precision is 
the result; if, in the adjustment of the different 
parts of the body—the muscles act in such a man- 
ner that at every change of position, the best 
balance is preserved, and these changes are ef- 
fected automatically, with the least possible waste 
ofenergy, the third element of grace—equilibrium, 
is secured, ) ; 

A good gymnasium is necessary in order to 
obtain the best results, even of a system so full 
of merit, when properly taught, as the Delsarte 
System of Expression. From long and careful 
investigation of work in the West, as well as in 
the East, I have come to the conclusion that the 
use of apparatus is an absolute requisite to any 
system of physical development that aims at 
thoroughness and adequate results. 

In a natural use of the body, muscular contrac- 
tions grow out of three conditions: First, the 
necessity growing out of environment of meeting 
opposing forces ; second, the desire to make clear 
a thought to another consciousness; and, third, 
the relief found in movement under any emotional 
stress. 

In moving a heavy piece of furniture, or in the 
violent denunciation of an enemy, as in the case 
of Shylock, when, upon hearing of the loss of An- 
tonio’s ships, in an ecstasy of rage, he throws up 
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both arms and exclaims: ‘I thank God! I thank 
God!”’ the force expended may be identical, but 
the states of mind which prompt the movements 
are totally distinct. To demand the exertion of 
force, without either an opposing force, emotion, 
or thought, is wholly unpedagogical and unnat- 
ural, and an extravagant expenditure of energy 
along the wrong lines. 

Force must be exerted; but, if it is exerted 
against an opposing force, the necessary strength 
is gained without, at the same time, inculcating 
and training an angularity of movement and a 
stiffness of bearing that may be proper ina soldier, 
whose stock in trade is resistance and a prompt 
readiness to repel attack, but is hardly the ideal 
of a well-rounded, all-sided development, which 
aims to bring the physique into harmony with 
character, that it may be more adequate to the ex- 
pression of that which is best and noblest in human 
nature. Elegance and strength are not incom- 
patible; a Damascus blade may be bent double, 
but it is, nevertheless, able to cleave the toughest 
iron, 

Again, where simple forms of movement are 
taught without, at the same time, connecting with 
them the thought or emotion of which the move- 
ments are expressive, affectation, meaningless 
gesticulating and a proneness toattitudinizing are 
too often the products. 

If it be the office of education to see that a child 
handles a pen correctly, it is legitimate that it 
should see that a child handles his voice properly; 
it should take the same care that he handles his 
body correctly in the acts of running, walking, 
sitting, standing, stooping and breathing, as that 
he spells and uses the correct idioms. All phys- 
ical functioning or processes sink into the auto- 
matic, and hinder or enhance a child’s usefulness. 
Awkwardness means a waste or uneconomic use 
of that divine energy, of which he has just so 
much and no more, and which he cannot afford to 
waste along lower lines of resistance, because of 
the constant demands for higher purposes and 
processes. 


GOOD DELIVERY DEMANDED. 


By FRANCES FE. WILLARD. 


T the recent National Council of Women va- 
rious subjects, worthy in themselves, failed 
to command attention on account of ineffective 
delivery. When money is asked for admission to 
conventions, the audience have a right to expect 
their money’s worth, Criticism is in order, and, 
when women get up to read papers without one 
requisite for public speaking, those who come to 
hear and can’t, are naturally annoyed. Unless 
endowed with great powers of endurance, they 
get up and go out. The papers I most wanted to 
hear were lost to me by the incompetency of the 
readers. 

If the managers of the next National Council are 
wise, they will.refuse to permit women to speak 
who cannot make themselves heard. Inaudible 
talkers are marplots. They kill their own cause. 
The business of the president should be to insist 
upon good voices and distinct delivery. Unless 


‘possessed of these indispensable qualifications, 


essayists should consign their manuscripts to the 
care of trained readers who could readily be hired, 
if not found among the delegates, Such a voice 
as Miss Balgarnie’s won half her battle, and put 
many of the American delegates to shame. 
Should it be argued that many of the speakers 
were unprofessional and therefore not to be criti- 
cised, I reply that, by appearing publicly on the 
platform with experienced women, they have re- 
nounced the right to plead for mercy, especially 
when they stand in their own light. Let them go 
home and learn not only how to write English in 
a way to command attention, but how to pro- 
nounce it purely, and letthem cultivate their poor, 
neglected voices, too often weak and quite as often 
horribly nasal. Itis a pity that the higher edu- 
cation of women does not include the acquisition 
of melodious speech. When clever women pro- 
nounce system systwm, the ther, Massachusetts 
Massachusztts, God Gawd, institution institootion, 
and so on ad infinitum, and when the excellent 
president talks about an ‘‘arousement,”’ a word 


not foundin the dictionary, the best friends of 
women regret shortcomings which ought not to 
exist in a republic boasting of colleges and public 
schools. I have heard many recitations in these 
much yaunted schools, but have yet to hear one 
where the slightest attention is paid to proper pro- 
duction of the voice or to correct pronunciation. 
Normal schools are no exception to therule, The 
very women who take pains to learn to sing are 
absolutely unendurable in their speaking-voices 
—to fastidious ears at least. This ought notto be. 


THEATRE FOR DEAF AND DUMB. 


THEATRE is to be built in Paris for the deaf 
and dumb, called the Theatre de la Plume et 
Pensee, and the dialogue will be by the well-known 
finger-signs. The originator is M. Victor del’Epee, 
a descendant of the philanthropic Abbé, who de- 
voted much study and time to deaf-mutes. The 
opening play bears the title of ‘*Love and 
Death,’’ and is the work of a young deaf-mute, 
M.Varrenne. Several of his similarly afflicted com- 
panions are to take part. Anything that promises 
relief from the monotony in which the lives of the 
deaf and dumb are passed is laudable; but the 
present experiment givesrise to speculations con- 
cerning the technical difficulties to be overcome 
before the actors can make themselves intelligible 
to their audience. It is one thing to speak by 
signs to an individual with whom youare literally 
as well as metaphorically in touch, but quite a 
different thing to speak to him in such wise that 
others standing by may also understand; because 
it is scarcely possible for the various movements 
of the fingers to be sufficiently well seen to be 
understood by those at any distance. .\t the deaf 
and dumb church service the preacher faces his 
audience, but this position could scarcely be al- 
ways maintained in a modern play. It would be 
equally difficult to make love or recite dying 
speeches in a straight line. Doubtless, however, 
a study of the ancient Greek methods will solve 
some difficulties ; and, after all, the young actors 
will never be at a loss to know what to do with 
their hands! Pantomime will also greatly aid, 
and obviously be largely called upon; and who 
knows but that, when so much depends upon it, 
we may see it raised again toa fine art—our actors 
going to the Theatre de la Plume et Pensee to take 
lessons in this neglected but highly valuable ad- 
junct to the actor’s means of holding an audience. 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 


READERS AND SINGERS. 


«)\ {ISERERE,” begun in our August number and concluded 

in this issue, is a most charming story, and leads 
to the hope and expectation that other similar stories 
will follow from the pen of the author, Miss Mabel Wag- 
nalls, who, in addition to her talent as writer, is an accom- 
plished pianiste. Although she has only recently returned 
from her European studies, she has already appeared at 
Seidl’s, Thomas’s, and other first-class concerts in New 
York. 

* * 
* 

Prof. Wm. T. Ross, of San Francisco, writes: ‘‘I can now 
safely say that the California School of Elocution and Ora— 
tory, reorganized and removed from San Jose a year ago, 
has come to stay. While pleased with the prosperity of the 
many competent co-laborers and competitors in this large 
elocutionary field, I yet shall endeavor, with the assistance 
of the other members of the faculty, to make this a worthy 
and representative school of its kind on the Pacific coast. 
Our commencement will be in the middle of December. It 
will be an important occasion in the history of the school, 
chartered just ten years ago.” Prof. Ross and his co-labor- 
ers have our best wishes for their success. 

+ 
* 


Few recitations haye been as successful as “ Zingarella, 
the Gypsy Flower Girl,” written by Mr. Ed. L, McDowell, of 
St. Louis. Prof. Ross, of San Francisco, in a recent letter, 
says, in speaking of the piece ; ‘‘ Long as it was, the young 
lady held the audience spell-bound to the close. It was 
given in an appropriate and elegant gypsy costume, which 
added nota little to the interest of the recitation, The pro- 
longed applause compelled an encore.” The reciter was 
Miss Olive K. Hoff, not yet 17, a pupil of the California 
School of Elocution. Her physical and intellectual qualifi- 
cations are sure to win success for her. 

te 

Mrs. F. 8. Warwell, of Duluth, is a member of the Cece- 
lian Society which gave a musicale recently, at which she 
sang Bevignani’s ‘‘ Hush, My Little One,” very acceptably. 
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READERS AND SINGERS.—CONTINUED. 


Mrs. Penelope Gleason Knapp directed a very enjoyable 
entertainment given at Shepherd, Mich., Aug. 6th. She re- 
cited the Potion Scene, in costume, and was co-author of an 
original fairy spectacle for children, entitled “ The Fairy 
Changlings.” 

wii 

Miss Jessie Calhoun had charge of the Fourth of July 
literary exercises at Fresno, and received much praise from 
the local press, which pronounced her ‘an artist in all 
that relates to elocution and spectacular representations.” 
One of the original features was three tableaux represent- 
ing The Declaration of Independence, In our next issue 
we shall give full directions for the tableaux. 

* x 
* 

Mr. Albert G. Thies and Miss Louise Gerard have had a 
successful season in London. In reporting their concert at 
St. James’s Hall, the Whitehall Review says: ‘‘Miss Ge- 
rard’s voice is a pure, rich soprano, of good compass, 
clear and powerful in its higher register, and possessing 
full round tones in the medium. She sings with much feel- 
ing and dramatic fire. Mr. Thies always shows musi- 
cianly feeling. We should like to hear him in oratoriv. 
His full powerful voice seems adapted to such music. One 
delightful treat was the clear enunciation of both singers. 
Older artists might copy these young Americans to adyant- 
age in this respect.” 

“iy 

Mr. Byron W. King writes : ‘We are moving our school 
tonew quarters. It will be fitted out in fine style. You 
people of the great Metropolis will need get up and 
do yourselves proud, if you come up to us.” Mr. Frank S. 
Fox, formerly of Ashland, O., has recently been added to 
the faculty. Mr. King and his associates have our best 
wishes, as they are most progressive and energetic. His 
work at the Western Chautauqua is thus spoken of by an 
Iowa paper: ‘‘At Chautanqua he has been the inspiration of 
its session. Some of his selections have been grand in dic- 
tion, others affecting and pathetic in their style, others so 
ludicrous as to call down the house, others so funny as to 
excite almost fatal laughter. Perhaps no lecturer has con- 
tributed more tothe enjoyment of the Chautauquans than 
has Byron W. King. It will beseriously regretted when he 
leaves for his eastern home, and he will take with him the 
sincere regard of this community to which he has contribu- 
ted so largely to their enjoyment.” 

+ 


Jennie O'Neill Potter is referred to by the English papers 
as “the Queen of American dialect readers.” Miss Potter's 
forte is certainly in the line of Western dialect. 

* * 
* 

Miss Julia A. Orum met with much success in her sum- 
mer school at Mountain Lake Park. The dedicating of her 
cottage school of elocution was quite an event, being partic- 
ipated in byanumber of wellknown people. During the 
rest of the year Miss Orum is located in Philadelphia. 

oe 

Prof. Moses True Brown lectured at the Misses Laughton’s 
summer session of the School of Expressive Art, at Lewis- 
ton. The press of that city says thathe gave “ suggest- 
ions how to accomplish these desirable results—which rep- 
resent real constructive art—rounded out the rest of the 
address which was generous in illustration, helpful in sug- 
gestion and familiar, friendly and finein form and man- 
ner, and ended witha simple exposition of the nine chief 
practical deductions which have been derived from the 
mass of matter left by the great French artist.” 

age 

Dr. W. O. Perkins, well-known in this country as vocal 
teacher and author, has been for sey:ral years in London. 
He recently received favorable notice because of his suc- 
cessful coaching of the Meister Glee Singers. The Musical 
Herald says that “this quartet has been one of the great 
successes of the present London season. They have at- 
tained a remarkable oneness of utterance and power of 
speech-like singing. The gradations of tone are sudden and 
unanimous; the sound isas of one voice.” This speaks 
well for Dr. Perkins’s teaching. 

* x 


* 
__ It was Miss Carrie G, Haughwout, and not Miss L. May 
Haughwout, that was in attendance at the summer session 
of the Boston School of Oratory. Miss L. May Haughwout 
attended the Chautauqua Physical Culture School, going 
through the course as an aid to her main specialty, which 
is expression. She is the author of *‘ Japanese Fantastics,” 
and ‘Gossip Pantomime,” two very charming entertain- 
ments. She has also dramatized for school-use “‘ The 
Princess,” by Tennyson. 
* gi 

Mr. James S. Burdett sends his itinerary for the summer 
season, showing an engagement for nearly every day. He 
is one of the most paeeeeaee humorists in this country. 


* 

Mr. Franklin A. Peake gave aseries of drills at the Fen- 
ton Opera House recently, that was very pleasing, so much 
so that he has been requested to repeat the entertainment. 
He writes that the most successful drill was the ‘‘ Sword 
Drill,” found in the Aer Recitation Book. 

* 


2k 

One of the most artistic circulars that we have seen for a 
long time comes from Mr. J, D. Mehan, principal of the 
Mehan School of Vocal Art. He certainly makes a good 
showing. 

* x 

Miss Jessie Alexander, one of the leading Canadian elocu- 

tionists,has given up teaching, devoting her whole time to 


reading. She isa most successful reader. She is a pupil 
of Mr, Charles Roberts. 
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Miss Emma L Ostrander gave an entertainment at Rich- 
field Springs at which she gave selections from Tennyson 
and Susan Coolidge. She has a pleasing voice and a good 
stage-presence. 

* OK 
* 

Cora Belle Elliott, the elocutionist, was married, June 10, 
to Mr. George L. Howes, teacher of voice-culture. They will 
locate in Detroit, 

Lan 

At the San Marcos Chautauqua Miss Mattie Hardwicke 
gave a recital, assisted by her pupils, she reciting ‘‘ Money 
Musk,” and “ Laureame, the Marble Dream,” in which she 
introduced Delsarte studies. Miss Hardwicke is a leading 


teacher of Texas. 
sls 


Mr. 8. W. Mountz gaye the following program, July 21, at 
the Lafayette Normal Musical Institute : 


a. ‘Alone in the Desert,” 0 ° : Emanuel, 
J. )b. ‘ Within This Hallowed Dwelling,” 
“Magic Flute,” 4 : ; Mozart. 
a. ‘Brave Sentinel.” 
Il. \b. “Time and Tide.” f Rodney. 


Ill. «Rollingin Foaming Billows,” ‘‘ Creation.” . Haydn. 


a. ‘Wreck of the Hesperus,” - . Hullah. 

TN, 1 b. “Thursday.” 3 A . 5 : . Molloy 
a, “The People That Walked in Darkness,” 

Ve «* Messiah.” . . ; é 5 Handel. 

6. ‘The Boatswain,” 5 . : = Molloy. 

VI. “Two Grenadiers,” a F Schumann, 

a. ‘The King of the Sea‘”’ 7 R Palmer. 

Nit: {6 “Wedding Song,” 5 3 4 Poniatowsky. 


a 
3k 

Mr. Edward P. Perry gave a recital at Spring Fountain 
Park Assembly, July 23. The first part of the program was 
from authors like Longfellow and Dickens, while the sec- 
ond part was made up wholly of examples of American 
humor, including numbers from Will Carlton and J. W. 
Riley. Every number was encored. Mr. Perry is to marry 
Miss Clara Mason, of Chicago, Sept. 8. 

* * 
* 

The Lewiston newspapers speak very highly of Misses 
Laughton’s summer school. There were thirty regular stu- 
dents. One paper says that “the growing importance and 
usefulness of the schoolin relation to the educational in- 
terests of the state has been demonstrated by the interest 
taken inits work by prominent and influential men.” 

abe 

Prof. Robert McLean Cumnock is thus spoken of by the 
Chiutauqua Herald, “The School of Elocution has long 
since been listed as one of the strong departments in Chau- 
tauqua’s successful line of educational work. Prof. Cum- 
nock, it is not too much to say. is unexcelled in his profes- 
sioninthiscountry. He enjoys the advantages of thorough 
education, large experience, enthusiastic interest in his 
profession and a noble physique, in superb training for his 
labors. His classes this season have been larger than ever, 
and his public appearances greeted by unusually full and 
appreciative audiences. He has occupied the platform three 
times the presentsummer, making the total number of his 
public readings here thirty or more. The Sunday evening 
readings on Aug. 2 were especially fine and deeply impres- 
sive. We note that a prominent Chautauquan, well quali- 
fied to appreciate such efforts, was moved to tears by the 
rendition of ‘The Old Clock on the Stairs,’ which stirred 
so many hearts. We may mention, also, the soulful hymn, 
«Vital Spark of Heavenly Flames,’ His handling of the 
Scotch dialect is a marked instance of success, difficult as is 
this line of reading. His ‘Courtship of Miles Standish’ is 
a masterpiece. Heisa master of his art, and through it he 
is doing very much to make the influence of the platform 
better.” 

* OK 
ok 

Mr. Edgar S. Place conducted a summer school of music 
and elocution at Kirksville, assisted by Miss Rachel Bau- 
mann, elocutionist. The school closed with a concert re- 
cital at which Miss Baumann recited “The Ruggleses Din- 
ner Party” and ‘Two Thanksgiving Dances ;” the children 
giving a concert-recitation entitled «*The Fairies,” and a 
pantomimic representation of ‘‘ The Light Brigade.” Mr. 
Place has sixty pupils under him in the Missouri Valley Col- 
lege. His work has grown so that he now has an assistant, 
Mrs. W.J. Brasfield. 

* ats 

Mme. El. de Louie has a well-appointed school of elocu- 
tion and vocal culture in Philadelphia. Besides large and 
well-furnished class-rooms and study-hall, the school con- 
tains a complete little theatre. Mme. de Louie is quite ver- 
satile, being as successful with her pen as in teaching. 

* OK 
* 

Mrs. Daniel Drew, whose husbaud is also an accomplished 
musician, recently sang very acceptably at the Omaha Ca- 
thedral, She has received good press Notices during her 
Western trip. 

oAhe 

Prof. W. W. Lumpkin,of Alabama, isa most cultured elo- 
cutionist, having taken lessons of nearly every teacher of 
note in this country. This year he attended the summer 
school of Dr. Emerson’s. We are glad to note his success, 
which is well deserved. He is doing good work. 

* OK 
* 

Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, the well-known author, is win- 
ning reputation asa reader of his own stories, His recent 
appearance at Chautauqua is yery highly spoken of. 


Miss Leah B. Goldstone, who recently gave a successful 
recital at Lyndon Hall School, gave her first public recita- 
tion when fourteen years old, reading from ‘‘ King John” 
the scene between Prince Arthur and Hubert. At her re- 
cent recital she gaye, among other things, ‘Flying Jim’s 
Last Leap,” “Mme. Eef,” and ‘‘Two Valentines.” 

ae 


* 

Dr. W. G. Anderson reports that atthe Chautauqua School 
of Physical Education (of which he is the principal) this 
summer, there was an increase of sixty per cent., there 
being not far from 1000 pupils, of whom oyer 200 were in 
the Delsarte classes, which were conducted by Mrs. Emily 
M. Bishop. . 

* ok 


ok 
Mr. J. Wm. Suffern, who held a summer normal music 
school at Grafton, W. Va, reports that the pupils were “full 
of enthusiasm—an enthusiasm born of the rugged disci- 
pline that converts those rough mountain sides into pleas- 
ant homes. Another opportunity has been afforded to de- 
monstrate the superiority of the synthetic or concrete 
method of obtaining a knowledge of sight-singing over the 
spelling-out plan, of tonic-sol-fa. or of the old Italian plan. 
Our model class—of both sexes from 8 to 13 years of age, 
none having had training in reading vocal music before— 
can now read at sight from staff-notation all easy part-song: 
in any key readily, without sol-faing in any manner.” Mr. 
Suffern also writes that he will hold a two weeks’ institute 
at Fairmont, the birthplace of Carl Martin, the basso, 
whose aged father is still living. 
Fok 


* 
While lecturing yesterday forenoon, Dr. Buckley tells me 
he was able to discover the sad event [the drowning of Dr. 


A. G. Moffett, of Cleveland,] which had taken place at the _ 


bathing-grounds in a very curious manner A man came 
into the audience and in plain sight of Dr. Buckley went 
through a pantomime performance for the information of 
some one in the upper part of the amphitheatre. From his 
gestures, from the horrified expression on his countenance 
and his pointing toward the lake, Dr. Buckley was able to 
learn thatsome one had been drowned. Quite remarkable 
for one who all this time was holding his audience by his 
interesting and eloquent lecture. Hardly possible except 
for one who has studied and interpreted the philosophy of 
gesture.—Chautauqua Herald. . 
* 


The Boston School of Oratory: Prof. Moses True Brown, 
principal, has issued a very fine catalogue for 1891-92, It is 
the handsomest catalogue of the kind we have seen, and 
contains a portrait of Prof. Brown. By writiug to the 
school, 7 a Beacon st., Boston, and mentioning WERNER’S 
Voice MaGazineg, a copy of the catalogue may be procured. 
Z cor willbe an ornament to any studio or centre- 

able. 
*€ 


* 

In addition to the list of officers of the New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association, given in our August number, 
the following gentlemen have been appointed members of 
the Executive Committe»: Henry M. Chase, Syracuse ; 
George A. Parker, Syracuse ; Sumner Salter, New York. 

* OK 


* 
Henry Irving, the actor, is seeking to recover from the 
affection of the throat with which he has for some time 


been troubled, and which has rendered it necessary for- 


him to abstain from acting. The operation recently per- 
formed has left his throat in a very delicate condition, but 
it is hoped it will result in a cure. 

* OK 


* 
Mr. Arthur J. Graves, known on the stage as Mr. Arthur 
Hayden, has met with much success this last season. 


* 

Mrs. Louise Jewell Manning, who has been abroad for 
several years, will open the Manning School of Oratory at 
Minneapolis, this fall. She has been very successful reci- 
ting ‘“‘Brand,”’ by Ibsen. We believe sheis the only one in 
this country that has a copy of the play, which is as yet 
unpublished. rae 


ok 

Mr. Harry N. Shaw, teacher of elocution in Acadia Semi- 
nary, attended the Chautauqua Physical Culture School, this 
summer. Herep rts that his work is appreciated more 
and more in the place made famous by Longfellow’s “Evan- 
geline.” 

oe 

Miss Violet Phelps is winning much praise in Iowa and 
Illinois by her costume recitations. With her sister, Miss 
Margaret Phelps, a singer,and with her mother, who plays 
their accompaniments, she gives a very charming enter- 


tainment. 
x * , 


* 
Mme. Alberti has had a very successful season at Avon- 
by-the Sea, and will return to ner New York studio this 
month. ie : 


* 

The following is from the Chautauqua Herald: “The 
Chautauqua Musical Triumvirate, which holds us all will- 
ing subjects—Flagler, a Sherwood.” 

* 


Mr. Howard M. Ticknor delivered a lecture at the Misses 
Laughton s summer session of the School of Expressive Art, 
and closed by saying that he had been asked to show if he 
himself could do something instead of always telling oth- 
ers what to do. He, therefore, recited ‘‘The Mountain 
Tragedy” from Dickens’s ‘‘No Thoroughfare,” and Kip- 
ling’s ‘‘ Ballad of East and West.” 

* OK 


* 

Miss Helen Potter, the distinguished impersonator and 
reader, whose article on the Chautauqua dress-reform 
movement appears in this issue, will answer through the 
columns of this magazine questions bearing upon the sub 
ject. She is also prepared to give special personal advice 
by private letter. She may be addressed care of this of- 
fice. Her book of Impersonations, which has taken nearly 
two years to prepare and print, will be ready for delivery 
this month. : 
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HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
TRAINING. 


By ELSIE M. WILBOR. 


ety to kindergarten work, with its fascination of unfolding 

minds and budding reason, a class of teachers is the most 
delightful body of workers to be associated with.. The intellect, 
already stimulated to keen perception and desire, needs only to 
be guided by a master. The element of discipline which forms 
so large a part of ordinary school work is unnecessary here, for 
teachers are willing pupils. If it were not that summer schools 
are composed mainly of teachers, little or no good would result 
from the four or six weeks of the session, as now conducted. 
The uninitiated would be confused by a mass of unfamiliar terms 
and directions given with stenographic brevity. But the teacher 
grasps much, and common-sense enables her to guess at the 
remainder, 

One bright July morning the writer found herself in the largest 
and most elaborately equipped gymnasium in this country, viz., 
the Hemenway Gymnasium, Harvard University. This build- 
ing, the gift of Mrs. Mary Hemenway, is a handsome pile of 
brick with stone trimmings, entirely separate from the other col- 
lege buildings, though within the college enclosure. The interior 
is finished in natural wood, with a floor as hard and smooth as 
that of the finest ballroom. The high peaked ceiling is almost 
hidden by ropes, pulleys, ladders, traveling rings, trapezes and 
other mid-air apparatus. No matter how great the outside heat, 
it is always comfortable in the large cool room with its numer- 
ous windows. During the regular school term only men are:al- 
lowed in the gymnasium, but for the summer course the doors 
are opened to women. Dr. Sargent and the girls of his winter 
normal course, reinforced by a small army of outsiders, take 
possessien, and the summer course of five weeks, which is the 
finishing touch for the normalites, is fairly begun. 

About 95 students in all were in attendance at the summer ses- 
sion this year, of which two-thirds were women, the whole num- 
ber representing 19.states, Sweden and New Brunswick. The 
women nearly all wore the regulation blouse and trousers in pref- 
erence to a short skirt; but as each one had followed her own 
fancy in selecting the color and particular make-up of her cos- 
tume, the spectacle was fairly bewildering both in hue and fit. 
Add to this array about 30 men attired in every conceivable cos- 
tume, from one of athletic design to an alpaca sack coat, and 
the class is before the reader in all its brilliancy. ‘The ensemble 
effect would far more pleasing if some approximate uniformity 
of dress could be obtained. 

The course of instruction has from the first been divided into 
two parts, theory and practice, and the student may take either 
or both, as suits her pocketbook and her fancy. But a change 
will doubtless take place before next year, when the same course 
that now occupies but one summer will be spread over two sum- 
mers, and every pupil will be obliged to take both the theoretical 
and the practical work. While the courseas arranged at present 


may be somewhat crowded, it is quite as satisfactory as the new 
plan is likely to prove. The reason for the change is that Dr. 

argent believes that no student of practice only can understand 
the scope and application of his system. While this may be 
true of those who know little of anatomy and physiology, every 
competent teacher of experience must have a fairly correct idea of 
the influence of certain kinds of work upon certain muscles. The 
underlying physiological principles of muscular action, both di- 
rect and reflex, are the same in every system of physical training. 

The day’s work begins promptly at 9 a. m., and from that 
hour till 11, note-books and pencils reign supreme; it is the 
lecture period. At 11 the halls fairly swarm with students 
hurrying to the dressing-room ‘to prepare for work; and in an 
incredibly short space of time the great practice-room is filled 
with a throng of eager workers. For two hours the class march, 
drill, jump, tumble, vault, climb ladders, swing clubs, wave 
wands, and go through the various queer-looking contortions 
that make up the Swedish system. Everyone is ready enough 
for dinner when 1 o'clock comes. ‘‘Recess” lasts until 2:30, 
when another hour and a half of lectures claim attention. 
Military drill is set down for 4 o’clock, and iron dumb-bells, 
more clubs and heavy work, with swimming, rowing, tennis, 
cricket and various athletic games fill every moment of the 
time till-6. A long, busy day, but a happy one for everybody ; 
for do we not imagine that we can feel our muscles expanding 
and strengthening from day to day! 

The summer work at the Hemenway Gymnasium does not 
accomplish as much as it might. It is widely planned but not 
sufficiently systematized. Too much time is lost in getting the 
school in running order and in preparing for the exhibition with 
which the course closes. Thus, nearly two weeks out of the five are 
of little value to the teacher. While the exhibition is very pretty 
and showy, it is not for this that pupils come. However, in the 
three weeks of actual work much is. done, because of the excel- 
lent material in the classes. Some idea of the ground covered 
may be gained from the following program presented by the 
summer class of ’91: Marching; calisthenics; long wands ; 
wooden dumb-bells ; parallel bars ; Delsarte relaxing exercises ; 
flying rings; Indian clubs; Swedish free movements ; short 
wands ; vaulting bar; vaulting horse; triple bars; tumbling ; 
iron bells ; horizontal bar ; dancing-steps ; running maze ; illus- 
trations of the use of developing appliances. ‘The reader can, 
of course, see that this never could have been accomplished with 
green material in so short a time, especially as only twenty 
minutes a day are devoted to each exercise. The more difficult 
work, as tumbling, triple bars, etc., is done only by pupils of the 
winter normal class or by the special teachers themselves. 

One of the most prominent topics of study in Dr. Sargent’s 
system is anthropometry. Though it is not obligatory for the 
students of the summer school to be measured, it is expected 
that most of them will consent to the ordeal. The value of such 
examination and measurements depends upon the experience 
and ability of the one conducting it. While the work was in 
general conscientiously done, it was evident that most of the 


examiners were new at the practical application of their theories. 
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The various measurements are very minute and complete, 
and are taken separately for both the right and the left sides of 
the body. They include girth of head, neck, chest (empty and 
full), waist, hips, thigh, knee, calf, ankle, instep, upper arm, 
elbow, forearm, wrist ; depth of chest and abdomen; breadth of 
head, neck, shoulders, waist, hips, nipples ; length of feet per- 
pendicular and horizontal; stretch of arms ; capacity of lungs ; 
strength of lungs, back, legs, chest ; weight ; height standing, 
sitting, knee, pubic arch, sternum ; age; also the nationality for 
three generations ; occupation of parents ; hereditary diseases. 
From the figures thus obtained an anthropometrical chart 1s 
drawn, showing the subject’s condition physically, also how 
much and in which parts he differs from accepted models of per- 
fection of the human form. If desired, a special order of exer- 
cises is made out, having for its object the developing of those 
parts of the body that are below, and the reducing of those that 
are above, the standard, thus enabling the student to obtain, as 
far as possible, a symmetrical form. \ 

The summer school idea is rapidly growing, and with its 
spread arises the question, Is it an unmixed good? There is an 
undeniable tendency toward cramming, a tendency that is likely 
to increase rather than diminish. The reason is plain, for the 
course is short and the teacher wishes to get all she can—if pos- 
sible to glean enough in five weeks to carry her through the 
forty weeks of the school season. This desire, combined with 
the frequently necessary economy, results perniciously in almost 
every instance. Moreover, it is always a nervous, overtaxed 
woman, who needs nothing so much as entire rest and relaxa- 
tion for mind and body, that attempts such arduous work. Men 
cannot or will not deny themselves some recreation. I have 
known women who pinned themselves down so closely to their 
summer study that they knew only the beaten path from their 
rooms to the school, and who would be lost if you took them 
round the corner. As for an excursion sight-seeing—well, even 
the Mayflower itself on exhibition would not prove an attraction 
strong enough to draw them from their practice | 

Another point that does not seem to be sufficiently emphasized 
in physical training is the law that too much practice is worse 
than no practice. With muscles weakened from disuse, but with 
a will to do heroic feats, the teacher starts in and exercises as 
only one accustomed to such work should do. The result is a 
lameness that is indescribable. For days the poor pain-racked 
body can scarcely drag itself about. This is a needless tortur- 
ing of the flesh, and with a little care on, the part of pupil 
and instructor might be prevented. It is strange that teachers 
of gymnasiums, who every year instruct large classes, will 
themselves exercise so violently and unreasonably as to induce 
the query, What kind of teachers can they be? Dr. Sargent dep- 
recates over-exercise; but in spite of this, the gymnasium is open 
all day, and pupils are free to use it to their heart’s content. 

To the teacher in search of ideas for effective fancy work in 
gymnastics, the summer course in physical training (Dr. Sar- 
gent does not approve of the phrase “ physical culture”) at 
Harvard will be inspiring. The work under the direction of Mr. 
Christian Eberhard is particularly good, for he is not only a 
_ competent instructor, but has the power of arousing and main- 

taining the enthusiasm of his classes. He has been engaged at 


the summer school for several seasons, and is justly one of the 
most popular teachers. 


THE SWEDISH (OR LING) SYSTEM. 


Mr. Hartvig Nissen had charge of the Swedish work for 
the first time, and proved to be a conscientious, able in- 
structor, ever ready to explain a difficult point. ‘‘The aim 
of the Swedish System,” he said, “is to give harmonious de- 
velopment to, and perfect equilibrium of, all parts of the body ; 
besides having a healthful and strengthening effect on the nervous 
system, and giving rest and relief to the overtaxed brain. To do 
this it is not enough to have a series of exercises, even if each 
one can be proved to be physically right. The exercises must 


follow in a certain order, and progress from day to day, from the » 


very gentlest to the strongest and most complicated. ‘Three- 
quarters of a century has proved this. “Two years’ work of five 
or six hours’ daily practice is required in order to graduate from 
the training-school at Stockholm, and is necessary before any- 
one can teach the system in Sweden,” 
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Unfortunately, all teachers of Swedish gymnastics do not 
agree. Each says of the other: “ He knows nothing of the real 
system. He never graduated from the school, and is not author- 
ized to teach.” Mr. Nissen is one of the few that say nothing 
against co-workers. He intends shortly to publish a primer of 
the system ; in the meantime, he speaks a good word for the 
books already on the market. 

In the Swedish System the Day’s Order is from 11 to 15 pro- 
gressive exercises. The movements are to follow in the given 
order, and be done with force gradually increasing from the 
first to the ninth exercise, which is the culmination of effort. But 
throughout all the work care should be taken never to reach the 
point where breathlessness and uncomfortable heart-action set in. 
The respiration should always be deep, free and undisturbed in 
regularity. If the heart or lung-action seem over Strong, a quiet- 
ing or counteracting exercise should be given. The following is 
the Day’s Order of Exercises : 

(1) Order movements ; (2) leg-movements ; (3) strain-bending 
movements, i. e., arch flexions ; (4) heave movements ; (5) bal- 
ance movements ; (6) movements for the back ; (7) movements 
for the abdomen and front parts of the body ; (8) lateral trunk- 
movements ; (9) jumping ; (10) slow leg-movements ; (11) respir- 
atory movements. 

The average pupil has been sitting in a cramped position over 
his desk, and the blood is sent to the brain. The first thing, 
therefore, is to relieve the brain and strengthen the compressed 
parts ; then to equalize and quicken blood-circulation, and to in- 
crease respiration. 

The exact object of each of the eleven exercises throughout 
all the lessons may be briefly stated thus : 

No. 1 is to enable the pupil to assume the right position and 
to draw his mind from his studies, affording instant brain-relief. 

No. 2 still further lessens brain-tension by drawing the blood 
to the lower extremities. 

No. 3 is to arch and expand the chest and straighten the back 
and neck. 

No. 4 broadens and lifts the chest and strengthens the spine, 
thus giving the lungs full play and energizing respiration. These 
4 numbers are intended to carry more and better oxygenated 
blood to the muscles, and drain the congested parts. Through 
them the will is centred upon pure muscular effort, and the body 
is prepared for more difficult movements. 

No. 5 is to give grace and tostimulate. After No. 4 the heart- 
action will be found to be increased ; therefore No. 5 tends to 
reduce the speed of that organ. 

No. 6 is to bring the shoulders and shoulder-blades into posi- 
tion and strengthen the back. 

No. 7 is to raise and stimulate the abdominal organs and walls. 

No. 8 is to strengthen the waist-muscles, affect the internal 
organs in that region, and stimulate the spinal nerves. 

No. g has an all-round effect upon-the system, quickening res- 
piration and circulation and stimulating nerves and muscles. 

No. 10 is to tone down the heart-action and respiration, which 
have been greatly accelerated by the preceding exercises, and 
to prepare the body for rest. 

No. 11 is to bring the body to a normal condition of activity. 
The lesson should always close with one of the breathing-exer- 
cises, 

Explanation of Terms. 

The following is an explanation of such terms as may not be 
readily understood : 

Arms forward raise=arms straight forward in front of body, 
palms facing. 

Arms sideways raise=arms extended at sides at right angles to 
the body, shoulder height, palms down. 

Arms upward raise=arms extended straight up in a line per- 
pendicular with the body, palms facing. 

Arms forward, sideways and upward stretch—arms forward, 
sideways and upward raise, only with more foree. The mus- 
cles are tenser than in raising; the arm is energized to the finger-tips. 
: Arms downward stretch—=arms straight down at sides, palms 
acing. ; 

Arms upward bend=arms brought from fundamental position, 
i. e., hands resting on hips, fingers toward front of hip, up so 
that finger-tips rest in front of shoulder at shoulder-joint, palms 
facing shoulders, elbows close to sides at waist-line. 
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Arms forward bend=arms brought from fundamental position 
upward so that elbows are at shoulder height, forearm making 
an acute angle with upper arm and on same line with it, hands 
extended, palms down, sides of thumbs touching chest. 

Arms forward, downward, sideways, and upward fling—arms 
forward, downward, sideways and upward stretch, only very 
quickly done, as if throwing the arm from you. 

Feet sideways place=left foot is moved sideways a foot, then 
right foot is similarly placed, heels remaining on the same line 
as at the beginning, weight equally poised on each foot. 

Feet close—feet raised from basic position, i. e., heels together, 
toes turned out at right angles to each other, so that you stand 
on the heels, and the inner sides of the feet are brought together 
till they touch. 

Feet open=feet brought from the close position outward. till 
they are at right angles to each other, still standing on the heels. 

Foot outward place=foot extended from basic position diago- 
nally forward two feet, weight equally poised on both feet. 

Foot forward place—foot extended straight forward, weight 
equally poised on both feet. 

Foot backward 
direction. 

Foot backward and outward place=foot outward place, only 
in a backward direction. 

Hips firm—hips and shoulders well back, hands resting on 
hips with fingers pointing forward and partly covering abdomen, 
thumbs back resting flat at waist-line. 

Neck firm==head erect, shoulders back, hands back of neck 
with finger-tips just touching at top of spine, palms facing front, 
elbows at shoulder height 

Knees bend—knees bent sideways at right angles, trunk erect 
and firm. This is a sort of squatting position. 

Fall out=body moved from basic or military position forward, 
the right or left foot, as the case may be, extended in same direc- 
tion as body a distance of three feet, weight of body on it, the 
other leg stretched at full length, foot firmly on floor, head erect, 
hands on hips. The backward fall out is the same, only ina 
backward direction. The outward fall out is the same, only di- 
agonally front or back. 

Right and left dress and all other military terms mean the 
same as in military commands. : 

The shoulders should always be held firm and well back, the 
head erect (except where otherwise directed) but not stiff, In 
other words, the attitude is that of good military position. 

Stress is laid on the executing of the movement the instant the 
command is given. The class should move as one person, all 
together. For this reason the exercise is first outlined, so that 
every one in the class may have an exact idea of what he is to 
do, and then comes the order, quick and sharp. In the follow- 
ing lessons the outlining precedes the dash, and the command 
follows it in italic. The numbers before the brace refer to the 
figures given above in parentheses when naming the Day’s Order 
of Exercises. Each lesson should be practiced many times be- 
fore the next one is attempted. Nothing is gained and much 
may be lost by haste. 

Swedish gymnastics are always unaccompanied by music, for 
two reasons: First, music unconsciously distracts attention 
from the work; and, secondly, it tends to make the movements 
automatic, lessening that brain-control and supervision which is 
considered so necessary a part of the system. 


SWEDISH GYMNASTICS. 
Lesson I. 


: In two ranks—right dress! Front! 

: Open ranks—march/ Count by threes. 

- Ones and threes step out two paces—march / 

: Right and left about—/ace/ 

: Feet—close/ Feet—open/ 

: Feet sideways—place/, Feet together—f/ace / 
: Hips—frm/ Head backward—lend/ Upward—raise / 
: Trunk backward—Zend/ Upward —raise / 

: Arms upward—bend/ Downward—stretch/ 

, Arms sideways—s¢retch / 

; Arms upward—stretch / 

; Arms forward—s¢reich / 
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: Heéels—razse / 
: Knees—éend / 
- Heels—raise/ Knees—dend/ Knees—stretch/ Heels— 


: Knee upward—dend / 
: Neck—jrm/ 
: Hips—jirm/ Trunk forward—dend / Upward—stretch / 


RawRaegv anaes 


» Neck—jirm/ 


Heels—sink / 
Knees—s¢retch / 


sink | 


Change! Position! 


Arms upward—s/re/ch/ Trunk backward—blend/ 
Feet—close/ Trunk to left—éend/ (and to right). 


: Quick time in place—march / 
. Prepare to—jump / 


Arms sideways and upward—raise/ Inhale Sideways 
and downward—sink/ Exhale! 


Lesson II. 


: Open ranks, count, ones and threes step out—march / 
» Left about—/ace/ One step to right—march / 

- Right—/face/ One step forward—amarch ! 

- Left about —/ace/ One step backward—amarch / 

» Left about—face/ Two steps forward—march / 

: Foot forward—flace/ Change! 

: Foot outward—glace/ Change! 

: Head backward—bend / 
: Head to left—/wzs¢/ (and to right). 
: Neck—jrm / 
- Arms forward, sideways, upward, and downward— 


Raise / 
Trunk backward—Zend/ Raise! 


stretch / 


: Arms sideways—raise/ Sink! Sideways—flng/ 
» Arms forward—vraise/ Sink / Forward—fing / 


Leg forward—raise/ Change! 


; Arms sideways—raise/ Turn trunk half sideways— 


bend / 


- Arm—rolation/ Alternately—stretch/ Downward—sink / 
: Feet sideways—place/ Hips—jrm/ Trunk forward— 


bend | 

Neck—jirm/ Left foot forward—place / 
ward—lend/ Raise! Change—/eet/ 
ward—fend! Raise! 

Omitted in this lesson. 

Arms forward and upward—ravse/ Inhale! Sideways, 
downward—sink! Exhale! 


Lesson III. 
Same as in Lesson II. 


Trunk back- 
Trunk back- 


: Alternate toes—vraise / 
: Feet sideways—place / 


Heels—~vaise / 


» Head to left—/wist/ (and to right). 
‘ Head backward—éend / 
» Neck—jirm / 


Raise! 


Trunk backward—tend/ Raise / 


- Arms forward—éend/ Sideways—/ing / 
: Arms sideways and upward—raise / 


Feet—close/ Foot forward —place/ Heels—razse / 


» Arms sideways—raise/ Hands—/urn/ Halfsideways— 


bend! Arms—rotation! Upward—stretch! Position! 

Trunk forward—déend / 

Feet sideways—place/ Arms forward—bend / Trunk 
backward—tend/ Arms sideways—/img / Arms up- 
ward—streich/ Trunk forward, downward—dend/ 


: Hips firm and feet sideways—place/ Trunk to left — 


twist / (and to right). 


: Arms upward—séretch/ Trunk to left—dend/ 


Prepare to jump. In place—jump / 

Arms forward and upward—s¢reich/ Heels—raise/ In- 
hale! Arms sideways and downward—sink/ Heels 
—sink! Exhale! 

Lesson IV. 


» Left and right about—/ace/ One step forward—march | 
: Left and right about—/ace/ One step backward— 


march ! 


+ Alternate heels and toes—razse / 

- Foot forward, outward, backward—lace / 

: The same with heels raising. 

» Head to left—fw’st/ Head backward—lend/ Raise / 


Forward—/wrst/ 


: Hips—frm/ Foot outward—place/ Trunk backward 


—bend! Upward—raise/ Change—/eet/ Repeat. 


10, 
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- Left knee upward—dend/ 
: Left knee upward—Zend/ Backward—stretch/ Change / 
: Feet sideways—lace/ and arms forward—éend/ ‘Trunk 


: Feet 
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: Arms upward—éend/ Heels—raise/ Arms upward— 


stretch! Knees—bend/ Arms—bend/ and knees— 
stretch! Posthon! 


: Arms forward and upward—fimg/ Sideways, down- 


ward-—sink / 
Forward—sfreich/ 


forward—bend/ Arms sideways—-fimg / Arms—/urn / 


. Arms upward—vraise/ Sideways—sink / Upward-—razse / 
: Trunk backward—éend/ Arms—dend / 
: Trunk forward and downward—éend / 


Stretch | 
Upward—vraise / 
Feet close and right arm upward—sfretch/ ‘Trunk to 
left—tend/ Raise/ Arms and feet—change/ Trunk 
to right—vend/ Razse/ 

With turning to left in place—jump/ (and to right). 

Omitted, 

Arms sideways and upward—raise/ Heels—raise/ In- 
hale/ Arms sideways and downward—simk/ Heels 
—sink! Exhale! 


Lesson V. 


. One step to left, left—/face/ One step right—march / 

« Two steps forward and left about—/ace/ March! 

“ Three steps forward and right about—/ace/ March! 

- Foot-placing forward and outward, with heels—razse / 


Knees—éend/ Count I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 


- Left side outward—/all out/ Change! 
« Head to left—dvend/ (and to right). 
. Feet sideways—/place/ Arms sideways—stretch / Trunk 


backward —éend / Raise/ 


: Arms backward—sérefch/ (and downward). 

- Left arm upward and right arm sideways—s¢retch / 

. Arms sideways and left foot backward, upward—vraise / 
: Arms forward and upward—fing / and foot backward— 


raise | 
Neck—jirm/ Foot forward—flace/ Trunk forward— 
bend! Raise! 


Hands on shoulders of person beside you—support / 
Left leg forward—razse/ Change / 


: Left foot outward—jlace/ Hips—jfirm/ Trunk to left 


—iwist/ Change to right foot and side. 

sideways—f/ace/ and arms sideways—rarse/ 
Trunk to left—dend/ (and to right). 

With turning about to left in place—jump / 

Feet sideways—place/ Heels—raise/ Knees—bend/ 

Arms forward—raise/ Sideways—move/ Inhale! For- 
ward—move! Exhale! 


Lesson. VI. 
Same as in Lesson V. 


: Heels—raise/. Knees deep—bend/ Stretch! Position! 
- Left side forward—/all out/ 


: Head forward and backward—éend / 
: Trunk backward and forward—éend / 


- Left arm forward and right arm backward—sfretch / 


Change / 


Change ! 


- Arms upward—s¢retch / 
« Heels—raise / 
: Left leg forward—raise / 
- Arms forward and upward—fing/ 


Left foot outward——place/ 
Change ! 


Change | 


Forward, down- 
ward and backward—/fing / 


: Trunk forward—Zend / = 


Trunk backward—lend/ Arms sideways and upward 
—raise | 

Trunk forward—éend/ Trunk to left—circle / 

Feet sideways—jlace/ Hips—frm/ 

Knees upward—vend/ Change—guick / 


: Feet sideways—flace/ Left knee—Jéend/ Stretch! Right 


knee—bend/ Stretch/ 


: Arms sideways—s/rech/ Arm rotation with inhaling 


and exhaling. 
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: Feet sideways—flace / 


- Feet sideways—flace / 
- Alternate arms forward and upward—vrazse/ 


- Arms sideways and upward—raise / 


- Hips—jsrm / 
: Head to left—wist/ Head backward—éend/ 
: Trunk backward—éend / 


Lesson VII. 
Same as in Lesson V. - 


: Heels and arms sideways, upward—vraise / 
« Heels—raise / 


Knees—éend/ Head —rofation /- 


Neck—jirm/ Left foot forward—p/ace/ Trunk back- 
ward—éend/ Trunk upward—razse/ Feet—change / 
Repeat. 

: Arms forward—dend/ Left arm sideways—/ing / 
Change ! 


. Arms forward and upward—/fimg / 


Sideways ones and twos hands—c/asp/ Left knee up- 
ward—lend/ Forward—streich/ Repeat with right 


leg. 


: Arms sideways—siretch / Arms—rotation/ — 
« Neck—frm/ Trunk forward-—dend/ Foot outward— 


place! 

Left side forward—/all out/. Hips—jirm/ Trunk back- 
ward—lend/ Change! 

Arms upward—s/retch / Trunk 


to left—wist/ Trunk forward and to right—/wrst / 


« Trunk to left—dend/ (and to right). 


From place forward—jump/ Count 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

Hips—jirm/ Left foot sideways—raise/ Change / 

Arms sideways—s/retch! Inhale! Arms—bend! Exhale / 
Lesson VIII. 


Same as in Lesson V. 


: Left side forward—/all out/ Left heel—raise/ Change / 
: Left side outward—/all out/ Left heel—razse/ Change! 
- Head forward—lend/ Head to left—circle/ (and to 


right). 
Arms upward—s¢retch / 


Arms 
downward—sink / 


« Arms sideways and backward—s/reich / 


Heels—raise / Knees—dvend/ Left foot outward—place / 

Feet sideways—jlace/ Trunk forward—dend/ Arms 
forward and upward—/jing / 

Knees—éend/ Hands on floor—support/ Legs back- 
ward—streich / 

Hips—jrm/ Left side outward—/all ou// Trunk to 
left—/wist/ Change feet and side and repeat. 


. From place outward—jump / (left and right). 
. From place sideways—jump/ (left and right). 


Hips—jirm/ Right toe backward—lace/ Left knee— 

bend! Change! 
Arms forward—lend / Sideways—/fiing / Inhale! Bend! 
Exhale / 
Lesson IX. 

Same as in Lesson V. 

Heels—vraise / 

Knees—éend/ Arms sideways—sink / 

Left foot backward—/all out / 


Heels—razse / 
Arms forward, upward, sideways, backward and down- 
ward—stretch / 


- Left leg forward—vaise/ Left foot alternate—dend and 


stretch! 


: Left knee backward—éend / 


Arms half sideways—dend/ Trunk forward—dend/ 


Arms—volation / 

Left foot forward—/all out/ Right knee—support/ Trunk 
backward—vend! Change / 

Left hip and neck—jfrm/ Left foot forward—place / 
Trunk to left—dend/ Change arms and foot and to 
tight—éend / 

From place backward—jump/ From place backward, 
outward—jump/ (left and right). 

Hands clasped sideways with those of the persons on 
each side of you, right leg backward—vazse/ Left 
knee—Zend/ Change! 

Arms forward—dend/ Trunk to left—swrs// Arms side- 
ways—jing/ Repeat, twisting to right. 
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. Left foot outward—/all out / 


« Feet—close / 


- Left arm sideways, upward—raise / 
. Arms upward and downward—stretch / 


. Left foot outward—/all out! 


. Forward foot—/all out / 


: Hips—jrm / 
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Lesson X. 


Same as in Lesson V. 
Heels—vrazse / 


: Left foot outward—j/ace/ Heels—raise/ Knees— 
bend | 
Hips—frm/ Trunk forward—bend/ Head—rotation / 


. Arms forward and upward—/ing / 
. Arms forward and sideways—séretch / 
« Hips—frm / 


Left knee upward—déend/ and sideways 
—amove ! 

Left foot forward—jplace/ Heels—raise / 
Left foot forward—/all ou// Arms forward and upward 


—fing ! Trunk forward—éend / 
Hips—jirm/ Kneel down, trunk backward—éend / 
Hips—jrm/ Feet sideways—flace/ Trunk to left— 
twist! To left—dbend/ 


Hips—jfrm/ Heels—ravse / Knees—lend/ With knees 
bent—Aop / 

Left leg forward and arms sideways—raise/ Right 
heel—raise / 

Arms forward—ra7se/ Left foot backward—/all out / 
Slowly extend arms to sides, shoulder height, one 
—inhale! two—exhale! Change! One—inhale! two 
—exhale | 


Lesson XI, 


Same as in Lesson V. 

Heels—raise/ Knees—élend/ 
upward—-raise / 

Ones, neck—firm/ Arms upward—stretch/ Feet side- 
ways—flace/ Trunk backward—éend/ Twos sup- 
port elbows of ones. Reverse, ones supporting twos. 

Change / 


Arms sideways and 


Left lez forward—raise/ Leg—rotaton / 

Left arm upward and 

right arm backward—streich/ Change! 

Arms sideways—fing / 

Twos—support/ Ones, hands on floor, legs backward 
—stretch! Lie face—down, hips—jirm / Trunk back- 
ward—vend/ Reverse, ones supporting twos. 

Arms forward—razse/ Kneel down, trunk backward— 

bend/ Arms upward—/Jing / 

Left foot outward—/all out/ Left foot outward, up- 
ward—stretch/ Arms change and trunk to left— 
twist! Change! 

With one step forward—jump/ With one step outward 
—jump | 

Right toe backward—flace/ Left knee—lend/ 

Arms forward—éend/ Swimming motion one, two— 
inhale! three—exhale / 


Lesson XII. 


Same as in Lesson V. 

Foot placing and heels raise with arms—sireich / 

Twos support, and ones arms upward—sirefch/ ‘Trunk 
backward—tend/ Heels—vaise/ Reverse, ones 
supporting twos. 

Ones, neck—jirm/ Twos’ hands on ones’ shoulders— 
support! Legs forward—stretch/ Arms—éend/ Re- 
verse, twos supporting ones. 

Hips—jrm/ Left leg forward—raise/ Left leg side- 
ways—move / 

Trunk forward, outward, sideways, backward, out- 
ward, backward—/all out / 


# Der arm Sideways, right arm forward—siretch/ Right 


arm—/urn/ Arms to right—fing / 

Left ley backward—razse/ Right knee— 
bend! With trunk forward, and in same position— 
bend! 

Twos—support/ Ones sit—down! Backward—vend/ 

Left hand on floor—support/ Legs to right—sfretch/ 
Right leg—vrazse / 

One step forward, turning to left—jump/ 

Heels—raise/ Knees—vend/ Forward—march/ 


: Arms forward—dend / 


: Neck—jirm/ 
. Arms sideways and left leg forward—vrazse / 


: Feet sideways—flace / 


: Left foot outward—/all out / 


: Twos forward—/all out / 


: Left foot outward—fplace / 
: Sideways all hands—grasp / 


: Arms forward—dend / 


Arms sideways—raise/ Left foot backward—place / 
Trunk backward—éend/ Arms upward—raise / 


Lesson XIII. 


Same as in Lesson V. 

Knees deep—éend/ Arms forward—lend/ Sideways— 
fling | 

Twos support ones’ hands. Ones, arms upward—srrefch / 
Trunk backward—éend/ Left leg forward—razse / 
Reverse, ones supporting twos. 

Arms forward, upward, sideways, backward and down- 
ward—stretch / 

Left leg backward, and arms forward, upward—razse / 
Legs sideways and forward—move / 

Left foot outward—/all out/ Left arm upward, right 
arm backward—s¢retch! Change / 

Trunk forward—éend/ Arms sideways—vaise/ Hands 


—turn! Arms half sideways—étend/ Upward— 
stretch | 
Hands on floor—support/ Legs backward—s¢retch / 
Arms—éend / 
. Feet sideways—j/ace/ Trunk to left—fwist/ Left arm 
sideways, right arm forward—stretch/ Right arm 


—turn! Trunk to right—fez?// Arms upward—/fing / 


. Twos forward—/all out/ Support/ Ones, left foot on 


twos’ knee—place/ To right—éend/ Reverse. 
Twos hands grasp,—support/ Ones’ hands on twos’ 
shoulders, over arms—jump/ Reverse, ones sup- 
porting. 
Sideways all hands—grasp / 
Left knee—éend/ 


Right leg forward—raise / 


Left foot sideways—/all out/ 
Arms sideways—fimg! Inhale! Change! One— 
exhale! Two—inhale! 


. Arms—circling / 


Lzsson XIV. 


Open ranks sideways, and twos step out—march / 

Arms forward and upward, and heels—raise/ Arms 
sideways—sink/ Knees—vend/ Knees—siretch / 
Arms and heels—sznk / 

Twos—support/ Ones, arms upward—siretch/ Trunk 
backward—vend/  Heels—raise/ Heels—sink / 
Trunk—vaise/ Trunk forward and downward— 
bend! Upward—raise/ Position! Reverse, ones 
supporting. 


- Left arm forward and right arm sideways—sirefch/ 


Change ! 


. Arms forward, upward, sideways, backward, and down- 


ward—stretch/ 
Heels—vraise / 
and backward, 4 counts. 


Foot placing outward 


Change ! 
Forward, outward, sideways, backward—/all out / 
Arms forward—éend/ Trunk 


forward—lend/ Arms sideways—jing / 


- Trunk—raise/ Arms half sideways—éend/ Arms alter- 


nate sideways—stretch ! Posthon / 
Kneel—down/ Arms forward—raise/ Trunk backward 
. —bend/ Arms upward—fimg/ Position! 
Left arm upward, and 
right arm backward—jimg/ Trunk to left—fwist/ 
Arms—change/ Change position—/orward/ To 
right—/wist / Change position—lackward/ Position / 
Ones’ foot on knee—flace/ 
Ones to left—lend/ Raise! Position! 


: In place—jump / 
: With knees upward—bend / 


Quick time, in place— 
march | 

Heels—razse / Knees —dend/ 
Stretch! Sink! Change! 

Left leg backward—raise / 
Stretch! Change! 

Swimming motion, one, two— 
inhale! Three—exhale / 


Right knee—lend / 


; Arms sideways and upward—razse/ Sink/ 
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“SHE WANDERED DOWN THE MOUNTAIN SIDE.” 


By FREDERIC CLAY. 
Andantino quasi andante, cil zando. 19 
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“SHE WANDERED DOWN THE MOUNTAIN 


SDE.” 


HINTS FOR ITS INTERPRETATION. 
By T. RATLIPFE. 


pas poem, which is very pretty, was composed specially for 

Mr. Clay to set to music by Mr. B. C. Stephenson, who 
will be remembered, among other good work, as being the 
author of the libretto of the comic opera ‘‘Dorothy,” a quaint 
writing that is having great success. 

The words of this song should be thoroughly examined before 
attempting to sing them. The music is admirably adapted to 
them, making the song one of Mr. Clay’s best efforts, which is 
saying a great deal, for his compositions were many and all had 
_ distinct merit. He had the great art of forming his music so 
that it blended exactly with the words he selected, and his ac- 
companiments were tuneful and pleasing, never too florid or over 
adorned, as is often the case in song-writing of the present day. 

This song is equally acceptable in the drawing-room as in the 
concert hall. Both professional and amateur can succeed with 
it. I have heard it as well rendered by an amateur who has been 
well taught, as by a renowned professional. Much of the suc- 
cess of this song, as indeed that of every song, no matter how 
simple it is, lies with the accompanist. This, unfortunately, is 
not recognized by the generality of hearers, though the singer 
appreciates it fully. : 

The first four bars of the accompaniment begin p, and are 
written to andantind quasi andante time, which is continued un- 
til twenty bars of the song are sung, when un poco piu lento 
time comes in and continues for four bars, when an accel passage 
occurs, which increases until the last two bars of the song, 
which are given ritardo. 

On the words ‘‘She wandered down the mountain side,” give 
“she” firmly, though not too loud, using a forzando on the word, 
and sinking the voice for the remainder of that passage, remem- 
bering to particularly mark the dotted notes on ‘‘down” and 
“moun,” and giving the full value of the note written for ‘‘side.” 


Make no forzando on the next phrase, ‘‘with measured tread, with 
measured tread and slow,” but continue in the same tone as the 
finish of the first phrase, hanging slightly on to ‘‘measured,” 
which occurs twice in the phrase. Be very careful not to hurry 
this passage, and speak each word distinctly. : 

In the next phrase, “she heard the bells at eventide,” again 
employ forzando on the word ‘‘she,” slightly sinking the voice 
for the remainder of the phrase, and marking rather strongly the 
dotted notes on ‘‘bells” and ‘‘e.” 

In the next phrase, ‘“ Down in the vale below, the vale below,” 
begin p, and make a gradual accelerando on the word “below.” 
Employ as gradual a diminuendo the second time the word ‘‘be- 
low” occurs, giving the crotchet B its full length value. Continue 
smoothly but p, ‘‘a bird was singing its psalm of rest,” and on 
the word ‘‘sing,” insert a grace note A before the G, marking 
the dotted notes as written, and sing the F# on the word ‘‘rest” 
very smoothly and tranquillo. 

In the next phrase ‘‘ But she heeded, heeded not its song,” sing 
this passage deliberately and with accurate pronunciation, for, as 
the words are rather crowded here, their beauty and meaning 
may be missed. Also begin on the first ‘‘ heeded” a gradual ac- 
celerando until the word ‘‘song” is reached, which should be 
mezzo-forte, and then a diminuendo to the word ‘‘heart.” 

The next passage, ‘‘And she sang as she went along,” treat 
very delicately, singing the whole of the phrase pp. Then comes 
the passage which marks the true beauty of the song, and should 
be sung with great abandon and sympathy, ‘‘I shall meet him 
where we always meet.” This should be begun at slightly slow- 
er rate of time thamjs the previous part of the song, great feeling 
being expressed both in the tone and in the earnest delivery of 
the words, and should continue in the same time and manner of 
rendering throughout the passage ‘‘he is waiting, waiting for 
Ine 

On the words ‘‘ My heart is full, I hear it beat” is an acceler- 
ando, which contijjies through the passage ‘‘I am coming, 
my love, to thee,” aid a strong forzando on the dotted crotchet 
D, and, also on the next note E, which begins a new phrase, 
‘My heart is full, I can hear it beat,” Much force must be con- 
tained in the delivery of this passage, the whole of it being sung 
agitato and with great fervor, until the final G, ff, on the words 
“‘T am coming, O, my love, to thee” is reached, marking the 
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notes E, C, A, F, with strong forzando, and a long pause on the 
word ‘‘love.” 

In the last twelve bars of this song there is strong writing, 
and great dramatic expression and power must be brought into 
play to express it. Herein lies its great popularity,—a blending 
of soothing and declamatory power which is thoroughly satis- 
factory in its musical treatment. 

Verse two should be sung softly and with great feeling and 
pathos, a very slight pause by the singer being noted after the 
word ‘‘child” in first line, but not sufficient to interfere with the 
timein which the phrase issung. This slight pause should also be 
observed after the word ‘‘alas” in the phrase ‘‘Alas! he perished 
in a foreign land.” In other respects, these two phrases should 
be rendered as in the first verse. 

“He nobly died with face to foe,” mark “He” with strong 
forzando, and take the passage, ‘‘Slain by a ruthless hand, a 
ruthless hand,” f, firmly and with boldness. Sing the phrase 
‘“‘Ah me! she knows not what they mean” feelingly, slightly 
pausing at the words ‘‘Ahme!” and giving the grace note on the 
word ‘‘knows” as in verse one, on the syllable ‘‘sing.” A for- 
zando occurs on the word ‘‘for,” in the next passage, the same 
as on the ‘‘but” in the first verse. The same marks must be ob- 
served in the line ‘‘she heeds not what they say” as in the first 
verse at this place “And still at ev-en-tide again she’s seen,” 
notes are writen for the syllables ‘‘en-tide,” which do not occur 
in the first verse on the word ‘‘thoughts,” and the dotted note 
should be marked. ‘‘And she sings as she wends her way” 
should be sung tranquillo. 

The remainder of this verse is the same, in every respect, as 
verse one, and must be interpreted with equal abandon, where I 
have explained it is required, and agitato force, where I have 
noted it should be given. The final two bars contain a trill on 
the word ‘“‘love,” which do not attempt unless you are master of 
this particular art, for a trill sung out of tune or unevenly is sim- 
ply excruciating. The two grace notes, A and B, on the word 
‘¢to,” must be sung smoothly, with a long pause on ‘‘to.” 

If these hints are carefully followed and you are well accom- 
panied, no more satisfactory song can be given to any educated 
audience than ‘‘She wandered down the mountain side.” 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine, 


MR. H. E. HOLT’S NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


By JOSEPHINE RAND. 


Laine school closed its eighth annual session at Lexington, 
Mass., August 26, after three weeks devoted to the study 
of normal principles of teaching as applied to vocal music. 
The aim of the school is to place the teaching of music on the 
same basis which forms the foundation of scientific and suc- 
cessful work in all other departments of education. 

The science of pedagogy throws a new light on these facts. 
The true principles of teaching, which have been applied of 
late years so successfully to the common branches of study 
in our schools, are now being applied with just as gratifying 
results to the study of vocal music. It is strange that this de- 
partment of education should have been left so far behind ; 
strange that in the light which has flooded the subject of gen- 
eral education in the last quarter of a century, music has not 
received its share of attention. Must weconclude that music- 
teachers do not keep abreast of modern thought, of modern 
discoveries? We dislike to think so, and yet it is evident that 
this inference is not altogether unjust. 

It is because I believe that a new era has dawned, wherein 
the music-teacher is to come to the front and make his art an 
honorand a glory to the people, that I give voice to my opinions 
on the mistakes of the past and the needsof the present. The 
music-teacher has not been broad enough, Music per se has 
been too much his specialty. He has been so enveloped in 
the little world of music which he has drawn about himself, 
that he has had no ears for the triumphal strain of the victori- 
ous marching far in advance,—educational leaders, to be sure, 
but seekers and finders in other lines of work apart from his, — 
whose discoveries could have, in his mistaken opinion, no 
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bearing on his methods of thought or action! Alas for such 
errors! It is one thing to be a musician ; it is a far different 
thing, yes, and a far greater, to be a teacher. 

The principles of teaching are the same in whatever depart- 
ment of learning they are to be applied. The better teacher of 
history, geography, mathematics or art a man is, the better 
teacher of music will he make. Of course, he must have 
knowledge of music in order to teach it, but that is also true of 
history or mathematics. A man may be a walking cyclope- 
dia of musical knowledge, and yet be utterly incapable of 
imparting his knowledge to others. Does his great knowledge 
avail him much as a teacher? Not unless he has the gift of 
teaching to supplement his knowledge. When I say gift, I do 
not mean that it is an unusual and unobtainable talent, be- 
stowed only upon the few, and that the army of teachers must 
make shift without it. I do believe that this gift lies dormant 
in hosts of people. It is the normal schools which are devel- 
oping this dormant power, this latent talent, —which are revo- 
lutionizing the whole art of teaching and placing it on the only 
basis which can find a natural resting-place. The teacher of 
music needs to be a student in the psychology of teaching ; 
and where can he look for help in this line except to the edu- 
cators of the day, broad, learned men who have made a study 
of the human soul; who have learned their lessons fresh by 
studying children ; who have set the art of teaching far above 
the mere acquisition of knowledge, and who have spent their 
lives in searching for the key to natural education? Has the 
average music-teacher done this? Has he gotten out of his 
narrow rut and looked abroad upon the wonderful fields whi- 
tening for harvest? If not, then has he lost golden opportuni- 
ties. The mere musician is not half the musician he might be, 
if he but broadened his scope of vision, studied the world at 
large, its men and its methods; for, by developing into a 
larger and grander man, he would come to find that music itself 
had developed within him, unfolding a deepermeaning, anew 
and strange power. 

I give prominence to this phase of the question, because it 
has a direct bearing on the subject in hand—a report of the 
methods in vogue at the above-named school. 

Mr. Holt was among the first to apply normal principles of 
teaching to vocal music. He has always been a seeker for 
knowledge, and is still a seeker, still a learner. At the close 
of this session he declared to the class that not one of them 
had learned more than he had. He said frankly: ‘‘We want 
the best there is for us. I am giving you the best I have to 
give. If I get anything better, I will giveitto you. If any 
one else has still a better thing to offer, let us have that. We 
want the best there is.” This cordial frankness did much to 
enlist the co-operative sympathies of his pupils. 

I give a synopsis of Mr. Holt’s lesson-talks. I cannot do 
them justice. One needs to see the results of his labors with a 
class, and learn what true principles of teaching can accom- 
plish. 

Mr, Holts Lesson—Tatks. 


The science of pedagogy as applied to teaching vocal music 
is an entirely different matter from the science of music as a 
mathematical science—the theory of sounds and their com- 
binations. In vocal music we study the effects of sounds in 
their successions as arranged in single melodies. Vocal har- 
mony can be obtained only through the combinations of melo- 
dies. These melodies, or parts, must be perfect by themselves, 
or the harmony, the combination, will not be perfect. The 
fundamental principles of teaching must be observed. We 


_ must teach objectively. We must study the thing itself before 


its representation or sign. In vocalmusic the thing or object 
which we are to study is music, is sound. It is a mental ob- 
ject and must be discerned mentally. Education in music is 
ability to think in sounds, to establish mental effects. Those 
effects we must name, just as we would name the leg, the 
round or the back of a chair, always bearing in mind the rela- 
tion of the part to the whole. A thing must be taught first as 
a whole, just as any object in nature should be taught; then 
in its parts; then the parts in relation to the whole, and the 
parts in relation to each other; the whole being contained 
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mentally in each of the parts, even as the whole of any animal 
is suggested to us by seeing the head or tail, or, if we are sci- 
entists, any bone of an animal. We are to teach and name 
the invisible things in music. Those things are sounds, or, 
rather, the effects of sounds. A single sound has no meaning 
until associated with another sound, so that there can be an 
effect, an established relation. Perfect intonation is the first 
thing to be established. A tone must be held before the men- 
tal eye as an object of thought. It must be heard mentally 
before it can be produced. One of the great factors of success 
in teaching music is to give the pupil plenty of time to think, 
for without thought there can be no perfect intonation. By 
establishing perfect intonation through the attention riveted 
on the object of thought, we are giving a lesson in voice-cul- 
ture without saying anything about it. The mind is the great 
factor in voice-production. The scale is in nature, is in the 
child, and only waits to be developed and brought out. The 
two great elements in singing are tune and time. © Intonation 
is to be established first. The object of thought in tune is the 
scale as a whole, and its component parts, as related to the 
whole and to each other. The unit of thought in time is the 
measure; the invisible things to be taught are regular recur- 
ring pulsations. The effects of these pulsations must be estab- 
lished mentally. The different rhythms must be named even 
as we name colors, to distinguish them. We use time-names 
for this purpose, simply to name these invisible effects. They 
are not to be sung, but to be employed as aids to the estab- 
lishing of mental effects. These effects, both of tune and time, 
must be established before their representations on the chart 
or blackboard are to be studied. Teach the thing first. Make 
the pupil do that thing, and then give him its name, and show 
him its representative sign ; but don’t talk signs or technicali- 
ties. Keep him at work doing things. Put him in a position 
to work out his own problems; then tell him what he has 
done. The children will lead in the race; they will run away 
with the teacher, if they are taught properly. Lead them to 
exercise their. individual intelligence, and there is hardly a 
limit to their powers. We must not declare a thing difficult 
because it may seem difficult to us; it is often the easiest of 
the easy to the children. The study of intervals is asimple 
matter to children when, because of unscientific treatment, it 
has been and still is considered a difficult (and by certain mu- 
sicians an impossible) problem. The interval question is 
solved, because the children do over and over again what mu- 
sicians declare is an impossibility. The syllables are useful 
in establishing and naming the effects of intervals, just as the 
time-names are useful in establishing and naming the effects 
of rhythmical pulsations. Everything must have a name, or 
how shall we refer to it? But the thing itself in music is not 
made manifest by its representation. The printed note or in- 
terval is not the sound or sequence. The child must havea 
mental concept of the tone and then produce it. The sound 
is the object, the sign upon the board represents itsname. There 
is no reason why an object should not receive its proper name 
when the proper time comes. After that call it by its name, 
and familiarize the pupil with it, by frequent repetition. Cer- 
tain things should become automatic, like good habits, formed 
by constantly recurring processes. Frequent repetition of 
names as associated with the things they stand for so familiar- 
ize the child with those names that they are identified with 
their proper objects automatically, without special thought or 
exertion. But the objects themselves are of the first impor- 
tance. ‘This isin accordance with all acknowledged principles 
of natural and scientific teaching, based on psychology and 
soundest pedagogy. 

I have tried to set forth some of the fundamental principles 
of Mr. Holt’s method of teaching music. A class of children 
was in attendance, with whom he worked in the presence of 
his teachers, and practical application of his methods was 
thus to be enjoyed by all. He declares that no method is 
worthy of the name of system which has not the end in view 
from the beginning, and he has this end in view,—to enable 
the mass of scholars to.sing and to read music intelligently, so 
that the art shall not be confined, as formerly, to the talented 


alone. In his desire to raise the standard of music-teaching to 
a higher plane, he secured the services of noted educators as 
lecturers, who added very materially to the educational value 
of the school. Dr. Larkin Dutton, Head-Master of the Boston 
Normal School, gave four lectures on “The Psychology of 
Teaching;” Dr. C. Wesley Emerson, President of Emerson Col- 
lege of Oratory, three lectures on ‘‘ Voice ;” Dr. A, E. Winship 
two lectures on ‘‘ Psychology ;” Dr. W. E. Sheldon one lec- 
ture on ‘‘The Value of Educational Literature ;” Louis C. 
Elson two lectures, ‘‘Seven Centuries of English Song,” and 
‘‘The Story of German Song ;” Rev. Mr. Ward one on ‘‘Com- 
parison of German and American Systems;” Miss Josephine 
Rand one on ‘‘Voice-Training from a Psychological Stand- 

oint.” 
if Dr. Larkin Dutton’s Lectures. 

Dr. Dutton says that all education is the result of self-activ- 


ity, both in physical and mental lines. Teachers are too apt 
to think that if they work hard enough they can educate the 


_ child. All you do which doesn’t lead the pupil to do for him- 


self, might better be omitted. Make the pupil do the work. 
Direct the activities of the children. The principal business of 
the schoolmaster is to make himself unnecessary to his pupils. 
Correct habits come from doing the right things over and over. 
All knowledge comes from mental activity in doing, Skill in 
anything comes not from clearness of knowledge alone, but 
from doing. Habits are formed by repetition of processes. In 
intellectual education there must be a proper sequence, a 
proper order. Presentative knowledge must come first; that 
is, you must see the object itself. In music the object is a 
mental one. Music is sound. Printer’s ink isn’t music. After 
presentative knowledge comes representative knowledge, or 
that knowledge you have of a thing after having seen it; it is 
in the mind. Then follow thought-knowledge, the relation of 
things to each other, relation of equality of parts, etc.; logical 
thinking. Every idea is conditioned on previous acts of pres- 
entation. The pupil cannot know music representatively till 
he knows it presentatively. It is a wrong assumption that, if 
you talk enough, the thing can be made clear without experi- 
ence. The teacher must stimulate the intellect of the pupil to 
act in this order. The first thing in music to be presented is 
music itself, which is sound; secondly, the names of those 
sounds; thirdly, the written signs representing those names. 
Excellence in teaching depends on adhering to these funda- 
mental laws. Do not confuse sounds and marks in teaching. 
Never use the sign of an idea till the idea has been in the mind 
before it. 

Dr. Dutton’s lectures included esthetic and moral as well as 
intellectual education, and were calculated to lead his hearers 
into a broader, higher field of labor, where not only the mind 
of the child is to be held a sacred charge, but the heart and 
soul are to be educated in the noblest sense, with a view to 
putting the pupil in a condition to be capable of the best men- 
tal and physical enjoyment. 


Dr. A. E. Winship’s Lectures. 


Dr. Winship’s lectures were strong, concise and to the point 
He would place the sequence or order of intellectual education 
as follows: Perception, conception and apperception. He 
would like to define them in certain catchy phrases of the day, 
as: Perception, ‘‘catch on!” Conception, ‘‘hold on!” Apper- 
ception, ‘‘goon!” Vividness of impression, ‘‘stick-to-it-ive- 
ness,” and the translation of the idea through all the being. 


Dr. C. W. Emerson's Lectures. 


Dr. Emerson considers the Holt system a method by which 
all can learn to sing. Many have sung because they couldn’t 
help it, in spite of systems, instead of because of them; have 
blundered into it, as it were. This system is for the masses, 
for universal use..ojThere is a great difference in the treatment of 
the scale. Once’n Wwas ‘‘rise and fall with the notes.” Now the 
scale is an obje¢t of thought to be held beforé the mind’s eye. 
Get the attention on that object. The mind is active, needs no 
spur; it needs to give attention to some object; needs to be 
concentrated. The inner eye is opened by one spring, atten- 
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The mental faculties have their orbits like the planets; 
Depend 


tion. 
they do not get out of order if you depend on them. 
on soul—nothing so reliable in the universe. 

Dr. Emerson’s lectures were helpful in the highést degree. 
They were largely psychological, but all the more practical 
for that. The mind will govern the body when properly ap- 
pealed to. There must be definite methods of training the 
mind. The voice is a reporter, but it must have something to 
report. A correct idea of pitch is necessary to pure quality of 
tone. The more certain the pitch, the better the quality. 
Pitch must be held as an object of thought. Pitch represents 
ideality. Volume comes from freedom; freedom of thought 
and of voice, a sense of freedom of tone. Form must be an 
object of thought; the form of tones, form of combinations of 
consonants with vowels. The more definite the thought of 
form, the more definite the form. The body should be trained 
to express the noblest sentiments of the soul. Delsarte struck 
the great principles touching psychology and physiology in 
his ‘‘Law of Correspondence.” Delsarte gave Dr. Emerson 
the first start in a new line of thinking, helping him to place 
voice-culture on a psycho-physical, instead of a purely physical 
basis. The body is the natural instrument of the soul. The 
soul takes the lead in all things. 


Dr. W.k. Sheldon’s Lecture. 


Dr. Sheldon’s lecture was very interesting and instructive. 
He wants teachers to study psychology and pedagogy, and 
tells them that the best study in psychology is the child. He 
advises books on educational experience and methods, and 
says that practical digestion is as necessary in this line as in 
the matter of eating. He refers to practical literature for helps 
—the literature of fact or observation, and the literature of 
thought or speculation. He would have every one read Froe- 
bel’s ‘‘Education of Man.” He also believes in reading for 
amusement and for helpful recreation, and sent us all into a 
delicious, dreamy state at the end of his lecture by a lovely al- 
lusion to the white soul that seeks seclusion in the leafy woods, 
far from the world’s alarms, and, book in hand, reclines upon 
the velvety turf, close to the heart of mother earth, reveling in 
the sounds of insectsand of birds, of tinkling brooks and whis- 
pering leaves. 

Rev. Mr. Ward's Lecture. 


The Rey. Mr. Ward’s lecture had less to do with music than 
with general education, but he declared that the American 
people had been utterly demoralized by the ‘‘diddle-dee, 
doodle-doo ” of common band music. 


Louis C. Elson’s Lectures. 


Mr. Elson’s lectures were delightful; but, as they were his- 
torical and not in the pedagogical line, I will not attempt to 
outline them. They were very instructive and were given in 
that gentleman’s best vein, and richly enjoyed by all. 


Ouiline of the School- Work. 


The first two hours of the morning session were devoted to 
the study of educational principles and their practical applica- 
tion to teaching music, under Mr. Holt, the entire school being 
present. A class of children was in attendance, and furnished 
the teachers an opportunity of witnessing Mr. Holt’s method 
of teaching. The third hour was forlectures. During the first 
hour of the afternoon Mr. Holt had the advanced class in vocal 
harmony and normal work; while Mrs. Holt took charge of a 
practice-class in sight-singing, and Miss Sarah L. Dunning 
conducted the normal work in the junior class, giving practi- 
cal illustrations with a class of children. Later in the after- 
noon the whole school met for choral practice, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Alfred Hallam. A new department of physical 
culture was added this year, conducted by, Miss Nellie Holt, 
a graduate of the Emerson College of Orattray’. 

Two public concerts were given by Uy; }ryhool in the town 
hall, before large and enthusiastic audiefites. Mr. Hallam 
conducted all of the chorus work save Mendelssohn’s 42d 
Psalm, in which Mr. Holt wielded the baton. Miss Nellie 
Holt distinguished herself both as a reader and a violinist, and 


the male quartet, formed of members of the school, proved a 
success. The graduating exercises took place August 26, at 
the town hall, in the presence of a large audience. ‘The class 
of ’91 contained 23 members, the largest class yet graduated. 
The class presented to Mr. Holt a handsome gold watch, 

Mr. Holt says that we are just beginning to learn; that if 
any one thinks he knows it all, he had better do anything else 
than teach in any direction; that he has learned to teach music 
by studying the principles of teaching other studies, and that 
he has progressed just so far as he has come to understand 
those fundamental principles. Musicians will yet be con- 
vinced that public school music is not a question of mathe- 
matical science or theory, but a question of pedagogy, and 
that if it is to be taught successfully, it must be based on the 
fundamental principles of all true, scientific teaching. 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 


DELSARTE ECHOES FROM CHAUTAUQUA. 


I.—‘‘ Americanizing” Delsarte. 


(Yi the many opportunities for instruction which go to make 

up the aggregate of summer education at Chautauqua, no 
one, perhaps, has experienced more general misrepresentation 
from the uninitiated public than the school of physical train- 
ing, known as the Delsarte Department. Wild and varied 
were the rumors of the work done in that corner-room of the 
Children’s Temple, and yet, absurd as some of these fables 
were, with me they fell on dulled ears. I had heard it all before, 
and even extravagances of the most palpable sort failed to 
awaken either interest or response. 1 had been an outsider 
myself; had looked with coldly criticaleye on a variety of teach- 
ing called by thissame euphonious French name; had jested and 
laughed with intelligent people over school exhibitions of Del- 
sarte classes, clad in baggy cheese-cloth gowns—flatteringly 
styled ‘‘Greek,”—posing in impossible attitudes and wildly 
waving their bare arms to an accompaniment of slow, sad 
music. This was my first stage of ignorance. The second 
was more active, and I give my experience because many 
readers may be in one or the other of these stages and would 
profit bythe light thrown on a pathway which all of us find 
very rough at times. 

From an outsider I became—partly through force of circum- 
stances, partly through inordinate thirst for knowledge, partly 
through a desire to condemn the cult with the unassailable 
accuracy of the well-posted skeptic,—a student of the Delsarte 
System. I was open to conviction, quite willing to become 
enthusiastic and free from prejudice, as I hoped that I should 
now learn the ‘‘real thing.” 

Of the teaching I received, I need say little; it was of high 
repute, and of prices to correspond; but oh, how tantalizingly 
vague it all was from beginning to end! I soon found that 
reasoning about things was entirely out of the question; that 
the system was essentially empirical, and far too open to dis- 
cussion for the brevity of this life. Two months’ daily work 
convinced me that I had acquired a more accurate grasp of 
the theory, terminology and cloud-land of the cult than either 
of my teachers; but that as to the practice, I was gaining a 
surprisingly small amount of real knowledge. And, then, that 
missing link between the theory and the practice! Who was ~ 
to supply that? My courage, perseverance, or, perhaps, a cer- 
tain bull-dog inability to let go, carried me through nearly a 
year of application, and.at the end of that time I summed up 
these results. 

I was in possession of some beautiful, vaporous, rose-color- 
ed conceptions of the Delsarte theories, a certain grace of 
movement and gesture acquired by painful and continued 
practice, and a set of very sore muscles, of whose names and 
localities my instructors were more ignorant than myself, As 
for my nerves, nobody, myself included, ever thought of them, - 
until I fell a victim to nervous prostration just before I gradu- 
ated and was for months stretched on an invalid chair, with un- 
limited opportunities to become acquainted with the nervous 
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system as it appears in a state of revolt against ill-usage. Of 
course, all this was not due to Delsarte work, far be it from me 
to say it; it was mental overwork of various kinds, but the 
Delsarte System was the last straw, I feel sure. 

When I recovered sufficiently to take up my work again last 

winter, I quietly relegated the Delsarte System to the back- 
ground, though the grace of movement and gesture, and the 
completeness of physical expression, clung closer to me than 
ever. Iused Delsarte only in explaining dramatic action to my 
pupils, and I never consciously employed it for myself. I heard 
so much of Delsarte work, and saw so much teaching which 
was utterly ridiculous, that I fairly loathed the sound of the poor 
dead man’s name, and so the second stage of my ignorance 
closed in upon me. ! 

In the intellectual life it is often a small thing which marks 
a crisis, so it was with me. Circumstances took me to Chau- 
tauqua to enter the School of Physical Education. In my first 
investigations I discovered that the Delsarte work of two hours 
a week was a part of the normal course in the gymnasium. 
As an advanced normal, I was not required to take this work, 
but in a spirit of inquiry I visited the class one day. ‘There 
were forty members, the majority of them teachers, and the 
spirit of discussion was, as usual, rife. The room was small 
for the number of would-be students, and I left after that 
casual observation which swept over the quiet little lady in 
charge, without arousing any special interest in my mind. 

A day or so afterward the public program contained the 
announcement that Mrs. Coleman Bishop would speak that af- 
ternoon at the Hall of Philosophy upon the Delsarte System, 
as she proposed to teach it at Chautauqua. 1 went, idly hop- 
ing that the lady might be able to hold my attention for per- 
haps half an hour. And so she did,—for that length of time 
and more. Why? I asked myself that question. I had heard 
enough to make most of the talk an old story to me, and yet I 
sat through the entire hour with no desire to go away. Well, 
in the first place, the good, sound common-sense Mrs. Bishop 
exhibited was refreshing in a Delsarte teacher. The practical 
application of exercises to certain given ends was a new sen- 
sation to me, in Delsarte training. Then there was a delight- 
ful absence of all that tiresome and affected terminology which 
rolls so glibly from the tongues of those who have that dan- 
gerous thing, ‘‘a little learning;” while the manner in which 
assertions were made and proofs offered was so gently firm, yet 
natural and unassuming, that my jaded wells of faith began 
insensibly to fill again with the springs of living waters. 

To come down to practical things, let me repeat a few of the 
claims which were made for the “Americanized Delsarte Sys- 
tem,” and later we shall see whether the performance equalled 
the promise. 

“Americanized,” I echoed, ‘chow can one ‘Americanize’ a 
French teacher’s philosophy and methods of teaching?” Can 
any one ‘‘Americanize” Delsarte? 

-“ J chose the term,” said Mrs. Bishop, ‘‘ because we make 
the work strictly practical, The Americans are, if anything, 
a thoroughly practical people; and, if you start out to teach 
them, you must first of all demonstrate the practical use of the 
thing you expect them to learn, and prove to them that their 
time and money will be wisely spent in acquiring it.” 

“That sounds like business,” thoughtI. ‘‘We apply the 
Delsarte exercises,” continued Mrs. Bishop, ‘‘to the ordinary 
duties of every-day life,—to standing, walking, sitting, rising, 
breathing, going up or down stairs, sleeping, etc., and teach 
you to save vital energy and to move through the every-day 
routine of life with the truest economy andease. The Delsarte 
gymnastics differ from other systems of physical exercise in 
these two particulars: their ultimate objects, and the means of 
attaining them. Other systems seek to develop muscle and to 
produce strong, athletic bodies. Delsarte, by his system of 
symmetrical development, or training of the three natures in 
man, sought to obtain not muscle but expression.” 

Now, I am well aware that just here some one may object. 
Did Delsarte leave a system of bodily training, or did he leave 
only a chaotic accumulation of observation and experiment 
out of which a system might one day grow? His American 


disciples, more than any others, have labored to systematize 
his work, and my readers shall have a chance to say whether 
or not the ‘‘Americanized” version is a successful product of 
such labor. 

“The Delsarte Philosophy is a tree whose roots feed at the 
heart of nature, whose trunk is science and*upon whose 
branches unfold all the departments of art.” 

The Delsarte System of bodily training claims to do for the 
muscles all and more than any of the other systems of physical 
education, and to go beyond them in its training of the nerves 
and its complete control of the nervous system. It develops 
health, strength, grace and that fundamental principle which 
underlies all art—expression. 

The Delsarte sleep-exercises enable one to overcome insom- 
nia. 

The abdominal exercises overcome and prevent that abnor- 
mal physical condition,—corpulency. 

The relaxing exercises remove wasteful nerve-tension and 
conserve vital energy. They appeal especially to nervous, 
overworked people. 

The Delsarte gymnastics develop habitual grace, break up 
bad physical habits and correct awkwardness. They develop 
self-possession and overcome self-consciousness. 

These aresweeping claims. Think of it, you who suffer from 
corpulency, sleeplessness, stage-fright, nervousness, chronic 
fatigue, etc. Can all these things be cured by such simple 
means? I thought curiously of Naaman, the Syrian, and the 
river Jordan, and I went away from that talk reflecting but not 
entirely convinced. 

Later, Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker gave an address one day at 
the Teachers’ Retreat, and her theme was ‘‘Physical Develop- 
ment.” As an elocutionist and a teacher of expression-cul- 
ture, Mrs. Parker treated the Delsarte work. After the address, 
Dr. W. G. Anderson explained his position in regard to the 
Delsarte System. ‘Three years ago,” said he, ‘‘I laughed at 
the Delsarte work. To-day no one can afford to laugh at it 
any longer. In my gymnasium we are introducing the Del- 
sarte exercises, in order to effect certain results which only 
these exercises can produce.” 

Here was my crisis. My shadowy resolutions took shape 
within me and bodied forth the thoughts of things unknown. 
I went from the Normal Hall to join a class in the Delsarte 
work, and for two weeks I studied faithfully one hour a day. 

-What did I gain? Well, all education is now acknowledged 
to be a question of impressing the nerve-centres, and as I have 
certain very definite impressions, I will give them in the form 
of the successive ideas with which these ten lessons with Mrs. 
Bishop and Miss Anna Bishop stored my mental and physical 
treasury. 

What follows is written out from memory, as no notes could 
be taken during the class-hour. As nearly as possible, I have 
endeavored to retain the ideas as they were presented, but the 
clothing of words is my own. As no two minds ever obtain 
exactly the same impression from a speaker, I may occasion- 
ally be at fault. Ifso, I should be glad to know ie 

The first thought in studying this system is that I shall gain, 
not great muscular development, but well-trained muscles as 
a whole, greater nerve-control and a better, more skilful use 
of my body, such as itis. Itis in the power of man to develop 
his entire physique harmoniously and to render his human 
body a truly worthy temple for the soul. That divine visitant 
moves about through this world in a covering of flesh, and it 
is the carriage or bearing of this outside shell which marks 
our presentation of our individuality to the world. ‘Therefore, 
we should take heed to hold ourselves before other souls with 
dignity, modesty, strength, grace and in the healthful attitude 
intended by our Creator. 

The proper standing-position places all the vital organs in 
harmonious relations one to the other, neither crowding upon 
nor pressing down any of the wonderful and complex struc- 
tures within the torso, and freeing all of the nerve-centres from 
the pressure which was never designed to come upon them. 
The most prominent part of the body in standing is not, as we 
s0 commonly see it, the abdomen, but the chest, the seat of 
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honor as opposed to the seat of vitality. ‘he weight should 
be on the balls of the feet, hips back, abdomen well held in, 
shoulders level, arms hanging freely from the shoulders on a 
line with the hips, chest well up and out and head poised care- 
fully in harmony with the centre of gravity. 


Gymnastics for Acquiring Poise. 


Stand with the weight on both feet, knees firm. Bend over 
from the waist, arms hanging relaxed, and hands nearly touch- 
ing the floor. To roll the hip back in the socket to its correct 
position, rise slowly, lifting the chest first, curving in the low- 
er part of the spine, and lastly permitting the head to come into 
position, neither forward, backward nor sideways, but held 
normally erect without stiffness. Then lift the heels from the 
floor, sink them and keep the weight on the balls of the feet. 
Repeat this. Now roll the hip-joint forward and assume an in- 
correct standing-position. 

Practice this gymnastic every day until you acquire the 
ability to roll the hips backward or forward in the socket, and 
can assume correct or incorrect standing-positions at will. 


To Change the Centre of Gravity and Exercise the Muscles of the 
Instep and Ankle. 


Shift the weight from the balls of the feet to the toes; then 
back to the heels. Lift the heels and toes alternately, keeping 
the body in a correct position. 

In the human form, when correctly poised on both feet, we 
see a spiral line, the head presenting a convex curve, the body 
a concave one and the legs another convex curve; this is look- 
ing only at the main line and not going into details. The 
muscles of the thorax and back should hold the abdomen up, 
while the abdominal muscles hold it in. 

Why should we stand chiefly on one foot? 

Because such a position is economical, it saves nervous force 
and allows reserve power to accumulate in the nerve-centres, 
and then, when relief is sought in a change of position, we 
have a fresh member to sustain the weight. Standing habit- 
ually upon both feet is a spendthrift waste of energy; and 
keeping the entire body tensioned, is equal to holding the fist 
perpetually clinched. One of the most difficult things in the 
world for Americans to learn is to ‘‘let go.” They are active, 
eager, alert, ambitious, using up nervous energy much more 
rapidly than the system can generate it. The secret of power 
is reposé. ‘Try to relax this all-over tension and let the world 
go for awhile. Instead of having your heart ‘‘beat muffled 
marches to the grave,” as Longfellow phrases it, let the proces- 
sion march, and don’t try so hard to keep up with it. 

The change from incorrect or bad habits of standing may 
cause backache at first, and the following exercise is to relieve 
the pain. 

Gymnastic to Relieve Muscle-Tension. 


Stand erect. Bend over from the hips and let the arms hang 
relaxed. Stretch the right. hand toward the floor, giving a 
good, steady pull on the muscles across the back. Relax the 
right arm, and stretch the left in the same manner. Relax the 
leftarm and rise. Perform this gymnastic slowly and steadily; 
it will relieve pain in the lumbar region and remove the ten- 
sion caused by sitting or standing too long in one position. 


Lixercise for the Abdominal and Chest-Muscles. 


Sit erect, feet on the floor, firmly placed. Place the hands, 
fingers forward, on either side of the abdomen, just below the 
waist-line, elbows well forward. Inhale deeply; lift the chest 
and bring the elbows back as far as possible. Let the breath 
seem to force the fingers up from the abdomen and the arms 
back, until the chest is well opened. 


Exercise for Nerve-Control. 

Stand erect, narrow base. Shift the weight slowly from the 
balls of the feet to the heels and back again. Place the right 
foot diagonally forward, and shift the weight from the right to 
the left foot, and vice versa. Repeat this exercise by placing 
the feet alternately forward, then laterally right and left, and, 


finally, diagonally back. Keep the knees firm, body quiet, 
and concentrate the mind on your own action. 


Gymnastic for Walking. 


Stand erect, feet close, head and chest up, hips back. Shift 
the weight to the right foot, relax the left leg, then bend the 
knee, lift the heel and swing the left leg forward from the 
thigh. Straighten the leg, plant the ball of the foot on the 
floor, transfer the weight and relax the right foot and leg until 
you stand supported by the left alone. 

Repeat this exercise, beginning by shifting the weight to the 
left foot and proceed as before. Learn to control the nervous 
force as it enters or leaves the leg, and stand firmly without 
tottering, when the body is supported by one leg at a time. 
This is for nerve-control and balance. 


Gymnastic for Stepping. » 


Begin as in the preceding exercise and, when the advanced 
foot is placed on the floor, toe pointed out, transfer the weight 
to that leg by pushing against the floor with the rear foot and 
coming forward witha light spring. The forward leg should be 
straight when it receives the weight. 


Walking. 


Begin as in the two previous exercises, and proceed across 
the room by alternately shifting the weight and swinging the 
legs forward from the thigh. Then walk backward, slowly 
and rhythmically. If you wish to walk well, practice faithfully 
walking backward, slowly and steadily. 

Where do Americans waste most of their vital force? 

In the carriage of the hands and arms. Do not keep your 
hands clasped in your lap, nor fold the arms across the chest 
or the waist. People with large abdomens render them more 
prominent by this habit. Learn to carry the hands and arms 
without muscle or nerve-tension. The exertion made by some 
people to carry around their arms alone would be quite 
enough to do a day’s work. The hands and arms would go 
with you, if you never thought of them; they simply could 
not stay behind, but some people make a tremendous effort in 
this direction and so waste a quantity of precious nerve-energy. 


Exercises for Withdrawing Nervous Force from the Arms and Legs. 


(1) Sit down; lean back against the chair and relax the lower 
part of the spine. Raise both arms slowly above the head; 
then withdraw the nervous force or will-power, and the arms 
will drop lifelessly in the lap or at the sides. Lift them slowly 
again, and relax as before. Concentrate the mind on your 
power to cut off the energy at the shoulder, and to send it again 
to the tips of the fingers at will. Repeat this exercise with 
each arm separately, then with both. 

(2) With the arms hanging relaxed, lift the feet and let them 
drop, withdrawing the vital energy from the feet and legs, just 
as you did from the arms and hands. By drawing the nerve- 
force from the extremities to the nerve-centres, you save or 
economize your vitality, gaining strength at the centre and 
freedom at the surface. : 

Sitting-Positions. 


What is a correct sitting-position? The model of our grand- 
mothers was to sit erect in the chair with the back as stiff and 
straight as a ramrod and the feet planted side by side firmly 
upon the floor under the carefully arranged petticoats. 

Why is such a position ungraceful and contrary to all the 
rules of art? It is, first of all, a waste of force. You do not 
need to hold yourself upon the chair by such an excess Of 
muscle and nerve-tension; the chair is there to hold you, and 
you should make it do its duty. Secondly, such a position 
presents an accumulation of parallel lines joined by right an- 
gles. Continuous straight lines or broken straight lines joined 
by angles as opposed to curves are not beautiful. Grace is 
beauty simply and solely—beauty of mental, moral and phys- 
ical nature. Long parallel lines, as they are seen in a rail- 
way track, for example, are wearisome to the eye, “until the 
distance into which they stretch away appears to make them 
converge, approach each other and disappear in curves. 
Parallel lines are unfinished lines projecting vaguely into 
space. Lines drawn from the feet in this position would reach 
out indefinitely into space and destroy the individuality. Each 
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human being should be a unit, complete in himself—a little 
world, or, as Carlyle calls him, a ‘‘worldkin,” in space but not 
of it. Let each of us be a complete personality existing in his 
environment but distinct from it. 

Lean back in your chair, slightly relaxing the lower part of 
the spine and allowing it to curve out. Extend the feet for- 
ward, until the right angle at the knee disappears. Cross one 
foot upon the other. Hold the chest high, the shoulders level, 
torso back and head a little forward, te preserve the harmonic 
poise. The angles are all gone, and the seated figure presents 
a series of gentle curves. 

Just at this point in the lesson there darted into my mind 
two diametrically opposed illustrations: the seated colossi of 
Egyptian art, those most magnificently placid old gods guard- 
ing the ancient temples of their mysterious and silent land, 
and seemingly the very personification of power in repose. 
And, again, those beautiful specimens of modern art, the seat- 
ed figures in the sculptor's gallery at the Metropolitan Museum, 
in Central Park, New York. I could close my eyes and see 
in imagination Story’s Cleopatra, and Semiramide, as they live 
forever in their marble semblances. What delicious curves! 
What strength! What grace! What repose! Where lies the 


secret of it all, and what should one say toa pupil who quotes- 


Egyptian art to you? 
The ‘‘Shoulder Shaving” Exercise. 


Stand erect, body tipping a little forward. Extend the arms 
laterally, fists lightly clinched, backs of the hands front. Then, 
with fists leading, describe forward circles in the air, with the 
stiff arms well extended. 

This exercise is given to the cadets at West Point, to open 
the chest and flatten the shoulder-blades. When correctly 
performed, the shoulder-blades touch or shave against each 
other, hencethename. Itexercises the muscles which hold the 
shoulder-blades back, strengthens them, and gives a smooth, 
straight back, innocent of any approach to ‘‘sprouting wings.” 
When taken with full inspiration, it opens up the chest and 
fills the lungs with fresh air. 


The ‘‘Greyhound” Movement. 


Stand erect. Shift the weight to the right foot. Flex the 
left thigh. Bend the knee till you have aright angle between 
hip and knee. Relax the leg from the knee down, letting the 
foot hang. Then rise on the ball of the right foot, and plant 
the ball of the left foot firmly on the floor in front of you. 
Transfer your weight, and repeat the process with the right leg, 
coming forward with a light spring. Alternate this movement 
right and left. This gymnastic is to give lightness, certainty 
and elasticity to the walk. 

Then follow exercises for the relief of pain in the head over 
the eyes, and pain in the back of the head and neck, with 
flushed face (this last was a gymnastic taken bodily from the 
Swedish System, and so acknowledged); breathing-exercises, 
pivoting, poising, exercises for curing sleeplessness; gymnas- 
tics for reducing the flesh on the abdomen, for rising and sit- 
ting, for corpulence, for filling up the hollows in the neck, for 
taking out wrinkles under the chin, rounding out the neck in 
front and on the sides, for making the hands and fingers elas- 
tic and supple (excellent no doubt for piano-players); float- 
ing movements, spirals, the ‘‘All-Around” or “Flying El- 
bow” exercise, and the Harmonic Poise. 

The advanced course took up oppositions, succession of 
movement, and statue-poses. All of these lessons, you ob- 
serve, deal only with the body, the vocal or elocutionary part of 
the Delsarte System not being taught at Chautauqua. My 
curiosity was aroused to know something of how these two 
ladies would treat the voice. Mrs. Bishop has herself the 
voice of a thoroughly tired woman,—dull, lacking resonance, 
and strained in pitch. Iam judging it by the principles of the 
Murdoch Analytic Voice-Culture or Melody of Speech. Miss 
Bishop’s voice was suppressed, and peculiar in quality. From 
the fact that the two teachers took the class on alternate days, 
there sometimes arose contradictions of judgment as to the 
performance of the pupils. When two diametrically opposite 
opinions were given me on two successive days, I held my 


tongue, smiled inwardly, and tried to believe myself in error 
both times,—the time when I was praised and the time when I 
was blamed for precisely the same thing. ‘The perfect cour- 
tesy which marked the instruction all through never failed un- 
der the most trying circumstances, and if Delsarte could give 
one such admirable control over the temper, it would be a very 
desirable system to carry into every household in the land. 

From what I have said my readers can surmise that the 
“Americanizing” of Delsarte permits the use of exercises and 
gymnastics, which, if not ‘‘ Delsarte,” have at least good rea- 
son and common-sense to recommend them; that, probably, 
had Delsarte known them, he would have used them himself 
with due regard to their beneficial results. 

I am free to say that what I have gained in my lessons at 
Chautauqua was peculiarly valuable tome, and yet it would 
be quite impossible for me to explain it to the public, on paper, 
so that the public could understand. But in a word, | have 
learned to save myself where I was ignorantly throwing away 
energy and vitality enough to run two people of my size. 
I shall probably add years to my life, as in the Americanized 
Delsarte System there is no such thing as age,—body and spirit 
having perpetual youth. For all this should one not be sin- 
cerely grateful? Gratitude, I found, was the prevailing emotion 
of the over-worked, nervous, wearied and mentally exhausted 
women who were so numerous at Chautauqua, and who, in 
their turn, helped to over-work and exhaust the frail, refined 
looking little lady who had that corner-room in charge, and 
who, hour-after hour, trained classes of from twenty-five to 
fifty people at a time, and they were not all agreeable people 
either. To close with a little more personal experience, I 
went from Chautauqua, New York, toa Chautauqua Assembly 
in Ohio, where I had the work of three people to do, and, if 
the Delsarte economy of nerve-force did not bring me through, 
I do not know what did. Who shall say that I am passing 
through my third stage of ignorance? 

CEDRO DAYMON. 


Ll.—The Religion of Physical Culture. 


MONG realistic French novelists of the day, there is one who 
preaches the beauty and need of goud and perfect bodies 
on almost every page he writes. It is Theophile Gautier. 
He seems a fanatic upon the subject to the casual reader who 
is not also a close observer of real life as it presents itself all 
about him. But to look upon people with their crooked bodies, 
bad carriage, awkward expression of the soul within, and the 
manifold physical imperfections, is sufficient to make one 
argue with Gautier that the most essential need of the age is 
cultivation of the body. In the last decade the world has 
opened its eyes very wide to the fact, and in America physical 
culture is the order of the day. Thoughtful people begin to 
realize the lack in their own bodies, and wish for something 
better not alone for themselves, but for their children. 

At no place in America could this new religion be taught so 
advantageously as at the Chautauqua summer school, where 
inspiration for better living fills the very air. Every depart- 
ment is ably conducted by a teacher whose reputation is in- 
ternational. But in no department is there better or more 
popular instruction given than in the various classes of physi- 
cal culture. In this department alone almost 1,000 pupils 
have been enrolled this past summer. 

For the last three years Delsarte, under the direction of Mrs. 
Coleman E. Bishop, has been one of the most popular depart- 
ments, and it is of this special teaching that I will write more 
fully. This season these classes were composed largely of 
mature women, not in public life, but mothers, grandmothers, 
and teachers of experience and prominence. We find among 
them a few gentlemen, physicians and ministers ; and a num- 
ber of society girls who are sensible and brave enough to ap- 
preciate health and grace. 

The older ones come into the class to regain, in a measure, 
the grace and buoyancy of youth; some of them to overcome 
that common but unpleasant and abnormal condition, corpu- 
lency. A large number aim to gain self-control and cure ner- 
vousness and insomnia, while others think alone of grace and 
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beauty. One and all, no matter what branch of self-improve- 
ment was held in view, were well repaid for the time spent in 
Mrs. Bishop’s classes. 

Mrs. Bishop herself is a most practical, sympathetic, culti- 
vated woman, and does not, as do so many teachers of the 
art, claim to be “he only Delsartean. She does not build her 
house upon the bones of others. She is only equalled in her 
generosity to teachers by Dr. Anderson, who never fails to 
give due and full credit to efficient work wherever he finds it. 

Her expression is pure, strong and noble, animated by the 
great soul of the real woman. Her power of convincing all to 
her theories is quite remarkable. She teaches that the body is 
but the servant of the soul, and should be fitted to express its 
heights and depths of feeling, of beauty, of nearness to a perfect 
ideal. Not to be able to command the hand, the eye, the 
mouth, the limb, the whole system of animal tissue, in fact, 
at will and translate to language the immortal spirit dwelling 
within, is to be dumb and nearer to the beast. with which we 
are allied, than to the angel from whom we are sprung. 

The gymnastics of her teaching are a spiritual, psychologi- 
cal sort, different in moral strength from the teachings of so 
many other prominent Delsarteans. Her manner of teaching 
is conversational, and she teaches the mechanics by sensation. 
During the exercises she often asks, ‘‘Where do you feel the 
strain?” Also by contrast, first giving the incorrect, then the 
correct way. 

Her first aim is to get pupils to stand well. She calls the 
body a cylinder, containing the organs hung within in proper 
place. A bad carriage of the cylinder throws the organs out 
of place, and eventually causes disease. She maintains that 
a person has no more right to neglect her own body, or abuse 
it, than she has to injure that of her neighbor; that people 
waste their vitality, their nervous force, both through igno- 
rance and indifference, thus failing both in duty to themselves 
and to others. 

Some of her sayings on the subject are well worth remem- 
bering : 

‘‘ After health, the fundamental aim is to gain the proper 
use of the body and husband the vital energies.” 

‘‘Unstring the bow when it is not in use.” 

“Do not be nerve-bound and keep up a tension when the 
nerves should be at rest.” 

_ “We should treat our strength as we do our income, get- 
ting the most and best for the amount expended.” 

In connection with health-principles, Mrs. Bishop often re- 
ferred to correct dress as an aid to a better condition in the 
health of women. She said there is no freedom in ill or tight- 
fitting garments, and without freedom there can be no grace 
or ease. Her own gowns are very becoming, and appear to 
be comfortable. 

Miss Anna Bishop very ably assists Mrs. Bishop in all of the 
classes. She is charming in her statue-poses, and won thead- 
miration of all who saw her. She did this in spite of the fact 
that nature has not endowed her with the ideal stately form. 
She is short, yet well proportioned, and her training has been 
so perfect that one looks upon her as the embodiment of grace, 
and counts her master of motion and repose. 

A principle that seems to run through their teaching is that 
however simple the thought may be, it is better to have the 
mind work in interested association with the movement. 

The following exercise will strengthen the waist and abdom- 
inal muscles, and cultivate a harmonious opposition in the 
movements of the arms : 


I.—Following the Flight of a Bird. 


Step right foot forward, and at the same time raise right 
hand and extend it forward, as though pointing at an imagi- 
nary bird sitting on a tree to the right. Let the left hand start 
out at the side, throwing palm from wrist, toward the front. 
Take at least time enough to count eight while getting this 
position. Now, the bird flies upward and backward over your 
head the while you slowly follow it with your eyes and left 
hand, until you are leaning as far back over your left foot as 
you can. Let the right hand descend as the left follows up- 


ward. Take sixteen counts for this move. Now, hold the po- 
sition eight counts, then slowly recover the upright position, 
bringing the weight to the front foot and hands down to the 
side. Advance the left foot and repeat the exercise, throwing 
the body backward to the right. 


IT.—Another Exercise in Opposition. 


Keep the equilibrium by holding the opposition of parts. 
Opposition gives grace and balances the body in such a way 
as to save nerve-force. Spring forward with the right foot and 
catch on the toe. At the same time throw the hands backward 
and push back hard with the wrists and palms, as though 
warning something away. Carry the chest well forward and 
the head back in opposition. Hold the pose with firmness for 
an instant, then, with one effort, spring back into position. 


ITl.—The Drapery Movement. 


Mrs. Bishop said to the ladies: ‘‘As youcount I, 2, 3, 4 and 
extend the right toe forward, imagine that you are catching 
a light drapery at your side with each hand; and, while you 
count 5, 6, 7, 8, touch your right toe to the floor and bend the 
knee a little. Lift the drapery high over head, as if to make 
a frame for yourface. With weight on front foot, look up and 
pose on counts I, 2, 3, 4, then slowly float the drapery down- 
ward on 5, 6, 7, 8, and afterward bring the right foot slowly 
back to position.” 


IV.—An Exercise to Throw the Hips Back and Give Elasticity to the 
Step. 

Mrs. Bishop asked the class to turn to the right and clasp 
their hands back of their heads; then to rise on toes and walk 
with long, light steps, as though hung on springs. She said: 
‘‘Imagine that you have a large dictionary on yourchest, and 
try to push it away, as though you objected to having knowl- 
edge given you in that way.” Keep your hips bak while 
pushing upon the chest. This exercise will reduce a large 


abdomen. As this is a very trying exercise, do not practice it 
long at atime. Be your own guide as to how much you can 
stand, 


V.—The All-Around Exercise. 


This catches the muscles all over the body and especially 
those ofthe chestandupperarm. In eight counts raise hands, re- 
laxed, in front of chest, elbows shoulder high, then in eight counts 
rise on toes and inhale, while stretching the arms to parallel 
over head. Eight counts, hold on toesand push arms up. In 
eight counts more retain the breath and bring relaxed hands 
over shoulders and twist them with a serpentine movement 
out at side. In eight counts more turn the palms back and 
push backward with the wrists. This move reaches the mus- 
cles of the upper arm. From this position, in eight counts, 
float the arm to the side, settle on entire foot and exhale. 


VI.—The ‘‘Greyhound” Step. 


This is a preparatory practice for walking. Walking begins 
at the hips. First lift the leg high by putting strength in the 
upper muscles of the thigh. Let the leg below the knee hang 
limber. ‘Then extend the foot, touching it forward and trans- 
fer the weight to it, at the same time rising on the back foot. 
Take long, swinging steps. 


VII.—The Floating-Arm Movement. 


It is a perfect delight to watch Miss Bishop lead her class in 
the floating-arm movements, while she says: ‘‘ Put force in 
the shoulder and slowly, by succession of movements, raise 
the straight arm and relaxed hand to shoulder high in front. 
Let the wrist lead. Now, bring the arm down by letting the 
elbow yield, and finally expand the hand at the side.” When, 
once the harmony and rhythm are gained, the hand will hardly 
stop between the moves, with a rebound, but will glide up and 
down as it is pulled by the force in the upper arm. 

Mrs. Bishop, upon being asked why so many more women 
than men take up the Delsarte work, replied that women al- 
ways lead in all great moral reforms. And this is the system 
that includes the spiritual in gymnastics, as it were. It ap- 
peals more to sentiment and soul. 
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I cannot leave the work of Delsarte and Dress at Chautau- 
qua without referring to Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker, who, with 
her distinguished husband, Col. Parker, was also there. Mrs. 
Parker's lectures on ‘‘Improved Dress” were listened to by 
large and deeply interested audiences. She truly believes in 
physical culture and improved dress as a great means in 
placing women side by side with their stronger brothers. We 
see in this gifted woman a delightful example of a “help- 
meet,”—-a wife who stands hand in hand with her husband, 
who works upon the same plane, a womanly woman using her 
talents in behalf of humanity, to uplift and make better and 
happier the women of the world. 

R. ANNA MORRIS. 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 


SHOULD A READING-LESSON BE PREPARED? 


By CAROLINE B. Lz ROW. 


is perlated a reading-lesson be prepared? Never, in the ordi- 

nary sense of the word, for if ability to read means anything, 
it implies the power to interpret the printed lines at sight. One 
who cannot do that is not a good reader, and practice upon one 
paragraph seen by the reader for the first time is worth far more 
than pages properly read as the result of study. 

The above statement, which dogmatically lays down these 
propositions, is based upon common-sense, logic, and experience; 
yet, as it stands, it is open to serious misapprehension and, to 
some extent, should be explained. 

Reading is essentially different from every other branch taught 
in school. No pupil can reasonably be expected to recite the 
names and the dates of all the battles of the Wars of the Roses, 
the names and characteristics of all the commanders upon both 
sides, and the number of killed and wounded in every engage- 
ment, unless he has had time given him in which to study this 
important history-lesson. No more can he be expected to state 
the rules which govern prepositional and conjunctive clauses, or 
how to compute interest on a promissory note on which partial 
payments have been made, unless he has spent the necessary 
time over his grammar and arithmetic. But most of the reading 
done by the average human being is done at sight, if done at all. 
If the old gentleman who has mislaid his spectacles, requests his 
granddaughter to read from the evening paper an editorial on 
*Tariff for Revenue Only,” he recognizes no necessity for her to 
study the article for fifteen or twenty minutes, or to betake her- 
self with it to an upper chamber for the purpose of practicing 
upon it. To young people accustomed to study reading-lessons, 
such an unexpected demand upon them is as terrible as the high- 
wayman’s ‘‘Stand and deliver!” to the unfortunate traveler. 
Moreover, they will never see the time when impromptu reading 
aloud will be to them an easy or even comfortable thing. 

It is conceded that one great object of the reading-lesson in 
school is to secure familiarity with the spelling, pronunciation, 
and definition of new words, to the end of increasing the pupil’s 
vocabulary, and there is surely no other means by which this can 
be so successfully done. It, therefore, becomes necessary that 
adequate time be allowed to the pupil in which to gain this ad- 
vantage. So far, study upon a reading-lesson is a necessary 
thing, a good thing, and, therefore, a perfectly legitimate thing; 
but let the words be studied as words, separately, and without 
the delusion that such study constitutes reading. All too early 
in their school experience do children acquire the notion that 
lessons in spelling and pronunciation are lessons in something 
else, entirely different. In the course of study devised for all 
the schools of a certain city occurs the unfortunately-worded 
sentence. ‘‘Teachers are to keep a list of all the words their 
pupils have read.” To be sure, the dictionary defines to ‘“Tead” 
as ‘‘to go over, as words, and utter aloud,” but the subject now 
under consideration is reading in the sense of expressing thought, 
which detached syllables can never do. We spell, pronounce, 
define, write words; we read sentences, not words, or, rather, we 
do read words, and ‘‘more’s the pity.” There is a vast differ- 
- ence between what is and what should be. Hamlet could not 


possibly have invented a more vague and unsatisfactory answer 
to the question of old Polonius, ‘‘ What do you read, my lord?” 
than just the meaningless “Words, words, words.” It is from 
this devotion to words as an end, rather than as a means, as things 
valuable per se not as tools and implements for higher work, 
that there springs—if ‘‘springs” is not too animated a term to use 
in such a connection—the monotonous and lifeless reading in 
which, though every word may be properly pronounced and dis- 
tinctly enunciated, there is no utterance of thought, no light and 
shade of expression, no comprehension of the comparative value 
and relation of the words. There is more harm done by making 
a spelling-lesson of the selection for reading than teachers have 
yet begun to suspect. 

There is no work in school which affords so fine an opportu- 
nity, or in fact any opportunity at all, unless we so consider 
drawing, for the cultivation of the eye, and even drawing is 
limited to lines and objects, not to print. A quick and accurate 
eye which can instantly make acquaintance with the printed 
thought, which can constantly and with perfect ease keep ahead 
of the voice, studying the lines, as it were mentally, before ex- 
pressing them vocally,— the cultivation of this valuable power is 
one of the most important objects to be secured by a reading- 
lesson. This fact is not recognized by those teachers who claim 
that a pupil should be allowed time in which to prepare himself 
for his vocal work. Asa rule, the small child looks at one word 
at atime. To his untrained eye, easily bewildered, each word is 
of equal importance. He interprets the first one, leaves all fur- 
ther consideration of it, and attacks the second; the second being 
successfully disposed of, he passes on to the third, overcomes 
that in the same manner, and concludes triumphantly with the 
fourth, declaring ‘‘I—see—a—cat” in a manner which pre- 
cludes all doubt of the accuracy of his statement. Compare the 
operation of that child’s eye with that of a Carlyle, who ‘‘tore the 
heart out of books” in a manner inconceivable to slow readers, 
going through a wagonload of volumes on the French Revolution 
in less than two days, and getting from them every note which 
he needed in the preparation of his own immortal history! Be- 
tween these two extremes stands—or should stand—the ordi- 
nary reader, who from years of practice can seize the idea from 
one sentence—or, at least, from one clause—to the next, and so 
be able to interpret by his mind in advance of his voice, literally 
studying ‘‘upon his feet.” This facility is easily obtained if the 
one essential condition is observed, viz.: that the formation of the 
habit shall be begun as soon as the child begins to read, or, at 
least, as soon as he gets beyond the first mere mechanical utter- 
ance of consecutive words. 

What has been so far said refers only to such reading as is 
done in the grammar school and in ordinary life. The training 
of the high school and the college is not yet for the masses. It 
is only fair that those whose education must necessarily be limit- 
ed, should have what little they do get of the very best material, 
and given to them in such a way that they can make it instantly 
available for the demands of every-day life. This is particularly 
true of instruction in reading. 

Shakespeare cannot be read at sight, nor Milton, nor Coleridge, 
and the list could be greatly extended, but the work of such men 
as these does not belong to the commonplace world and every-day 
life which have just been mentioned. Here preparation is neces- 
sary, and the reader is a gainer in proportion to the amount of 
time he will give to actual vocal practice as well as mental 
study. It will do him no harm to learn the lines by heart—it is 
no more than some poor children do with their lessons in 
the Third Reader. 

A public reader or speaker should, of course. be fully prepared 
before making his appearance before an audience. He is with- 
out excuse if he fails to do less than his best at such a time, and 
there cannot be too much or too careful preparation. It is, there- 
fore, only of the study of reading as an important branch of 
learning in the young person’s education that preparation of a 
piece is to be discouraged, while all possible incentive is given 
to the pupil to attain the quickness and accuracy of eye and 
thought in the impromptu interpretation of the printed page 
which will afterward and for always serve him in more ways 


‘than one, and make reading a comfortable and profitable 


process. 
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DISTINCT SINGING. 


How To Best DEVELOP ARTICULATION, PRONUNCIATION, ETC., AND THE 
LeGaTo MopDg, IN ONE AND THE SAME VOICE. 


By CHARLES A. WHITE. 


[Essay read at the Utica Meeting of the New York State Music Teachers’ Association, 
July 1, 1891.) 


Pac subject assigned for our consideration was probably 
suggested from the fact that many of our public singers, 
particularly in singing modern works in English, seem only to 
be able to secure distinct articulation at the expense of the 
legato mode ; while others, who may preserve a good legato, 
do so only at the expense of distinct articulation. The singers 
of the first-mentioned class give particular attention to the clear 
enunciation of the consonants, which, however, they usually 
deliver in a spiteful sort of way. Thesingers of the second- 
mentioned class give their attention principally to the sustain- 
ing of the vowel-sounds, while they often glide through the 
consonants in such a way to make them quite indefinite. 

In the old Italian school of singing it was not so difficult to 
maintain a good legato. We sustain or sing on the vowels, 
while the consonants make momentary interruptions in their 
formation. The florid style of writing of the old school, which 
often assigned many notes toa single syllable, naturally favored 
the flowing style. The comparatively infrequent use of conso- 
nants gave the singer very little cause for trouble in the matter 
of articulation. But this is all changed now. The modern 
style of writing brings the consonants nearer together. A 
single note to a single syllable is the rule. Add to this the in- 
creased difficulty of the multiplicity of consonants and diph- 
thongal vowels of the English language, and you will readily 
see that the odds are greatly against the singer of modern music 
in trying to combine distinct articulation’and the legato mode 
in the same voice. The difficulties of singing have increased, 
but the methods of teaching for the most part have followed 
along in the same old rut. These old methods are good as far 
as they go, but they are inadequate to the demands of modern 
music. The progressive teachers are awakening to the fact 
that the old manner of teaching by imitation alone is success- 
ful only with those pupils who have great talent and are quick 
to imitate. Besides, the difficulties in the way of the teacher 
in this country who would establish his pupil in the principles 
of good singing, are aggravated by the poor use of the speak- 
ing-voice by Americans generally. Lampertisays that singing 
is an extension of speaking. It would follow that good sing- 
ing is an extension of good speaking. 

The bad habits of speech in our people, together with the neg- 
lect of our schools to thoroughly teach the formation of the 
elements of speech, form the chief obstacle in the way of the 
singing-teacher in the matter of securing an effective delivery 
of the words. The majority of vocal students find it difficult 
to sound the vocal consonants distinctly, while many are 
unable to sound the difficult ones at all, except when 
applied to vowels, and then only in an indifferent manner. 
This shows a lack of training in the formation of the 
elements of speech. The consonants are vague, while the 
vowels, for the most part, are thin and characterless. True, 
the subject of elocution is taken up in the High Schools, 
but a great majority of the children never reach the High 
School, and even with those who do, the teacher finds himself 
in the same position as the singing-teacher, i. e., he has to bat- 
tle against life habits of more or less wrong voice-use. Vocal 
faults which might have been a simple matter to correct in the 
primary school, now require precious time on the part of the 
pupil, and great effort of both teacher and pupil to overcome, 
if, indeed, they succeed in overcoming them at all. 

This thin quality of voice above referred to, which is more 
especially characteristic of the people of the Northern States, 
may be attributable to the catarrhal effect of this climate, 
which, undoubtedly, had much to do with the thin manner of 
speech of our Yankee forefathers. This, together with a general 
indifference to the care and training of the voice, accounts 
most likely for the formation of that pernicious habit of pro- 


nouncing the short sound of @ in such a flat manner, as we 
hear itin this part of the country. To this habit, which has ob- 
tained in a marked degree throughout the Northern States partic- 
ularly, we may look for much of the mischief that is done to 
our speaking-voices. This vowel, as we use it, is a greater 
source of trouble than at first might be supposed. Itoccurs so 
frequently in our speech that it cannot fail to have a contam- 
inating influence upon the formation of other vowels, and 
especially upon those vowels which are nearest allied to it in 
form. In England this extreme flat way of pronouncing the 
short @ is very little used, for which reason the voice-use of 
the English people is usually better than that of Americans. 
In some Eastern cities, more notably Boston, the custom of 
modifying this sound after the manner of its use in England is 
quite prevalent. With them the word daugh (laff) as we are 
used tv hear it, becomes /ahf This is a decided advantage 
from a vocal standpoint, although this custom is often ridiculed 
by those who are accustomed to the less musical way of speak- 
ing it. 

With the Italians we find the case quite different. The habits 
of speech of the Italians are not incompatible with the condi- 
tions necessary to good tone-production ; while with us the 
habits of speech tend to destroy favorable conditions. The 
Italian teacher depends upon his open vowel a (ah) to form 
and place the voice, while the American af, in a majority 
of cases, will act the reverse: The Italian teacher who 
does not understand the Americans’ difficulty, finds himself 
able to succeed in getting good tone-production only with the 
few talented pupils who are quick to imitate and appreciate 
nice differences in vowel-sounds. It is the invariable custom 
of these teachers to begin with the vowel a (ah); and, as they 
teach according to the old way, viz., by imitation, it is no 
wonder that so many Americans fail who go to Italy to study 
singing. With the Italian pupil his a (ah) opens his throat, 
while with the American it usually does not. 

Some of our progressive American teachers, who have been 
through the Italian experience either by going to Italy or to 
some teacher who has studied there, having tried their way of 
teaching and found it wanting, have been studying to devise 
improved methods of teaching, to the end that they might meet 
with more general success. In comparing the vowel-formation 
and general voice-use of the Italians with that of the Ameri- 
cans, it is found that the principal difference lies in the fact that 
the Italians’ speech is distinguished by lower throat-resonance, 
while with the Americans this resonance is usually conspicuous 
by its absence. For example, let us compare the vowels 
which correspond nearest to each other in the two tongues. 
[ Ldlustrates. | 

This lower throat-resonance, which adds so much to the 
beauty and ease of tone, but which our vowel-formation does 
not help us to get, was taught, according to the old method, by 
means of the exclusive use of the Italian tongue, and even 
then, as I have said before, was not always acquired. Besides, 
the process of teaching in this way is too slow and roundabout 
formany. The progressive teachers of this country are study- 
ing to invent technical exercises which are more to the point. 
Exercises are now being employed to embrace the underlying 
principles of good voice-use. 

The great difficulty in trying to teach these principles, is the 
lack of appropriate terms. We are in need of a vocal nomen- 
clature which will properly express the ideas to be taught. 
Such a nomenclature is slowly being formed. Mr. F. W. Root, 
of Chicago, who has pleaded for reform in this matter for several 
years, has himself introduced a few terms which seem to be 
adequate. The word sound-tube is a term which he uses to de- 
scribe at once the principal cavities of resonance, viz., the 
mouth, pharynx, windpipe, etc. This he divides into two 
parts for the sake of reference, viz., lower and upper sound- 
tube. Upon the ability to properly open and adjust the whole 
sound-tube, which is accomplished.by means of the manage- 
ment of the breath, depend the easiest emission of the voice 
and the best formation of the vowel a. 

This we will call the principle of position, which includes also 
the proper position of the body, neck, jaw, etc.; in fact, every 
part which may influence for ease in the production and reflec- 
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tion of tone. This principle should be well understood and 
practiced before the next step is taken up, which is the principle 
of contra-position (so named, | believe, by Mr. Root). This is 
defined as the act of holding open the lower sound-tube while 
the upper sound-tube is wholly or partially closed. Upon this 
principle depends the proper formation of the consonants and 
of the vowels other than af. It is upon the mastery of this 
principle, through diaphragmatic breath-control, which secures 
independent, flexible action of throat, tongue and jaw, that the 
necessary technic for the best development of the legato mode 
and distinct articulation in the same voice depend. Itenables 
the singer to change the word on the same pitch ; the pitch on 
the same word, or bothsimultaneously, without destroying the 
continuity of sound. It enables the singer to give both tone 
and percussion to the vocal consonants, without losing the 
thread of tone. In other words, it enables the singer to 
enunciate clearly or to pronounce distinctly, while at the same 
time a good legato is maintained. In the skilful combining of 
these two principles lies the secret of good technic in the sing- 
ing of modern works. 

In the principle of contra-position there is nothing that is es- 
sentially new ; but it has not heretofore been recognized as an 
underlying or fundamental principle in the technic of singing. 
The old teachers sought in a vague way to establish it, and, in- 
deed, their best pupils succeeded in getting it. In fact, all good 
singers have it, in a greater or lesser degree, as their powers 
of imitation or their intuitions have given itto them; buthave 
it they must, in a certain degree, or good singing would be im- 
possible to them. The teachers and pupils of the former 
methods did not know contra-position as a principle. They 
did not know it by that name or by anyname whatsoever. It 
was taught under the head of those general indefinite qualities 
which go to make up good tone and style in singing. Of 
course, the mere naming of a principle does not give a pupil 
the ability to master it without effort ; but it certainly helps to 
make teaching more intelligible when we have a definite 
basis of technic to work from. 

The progressive teachers of singingare trying to classify and 
make definite what has usually heretofore been taught at ran- 
dom. They are endeavoring to apply the principles of educa- 
tion as they are being employed in other branches of study. 
Under the old methods only those pupils who were peculiarly 
gifted in a given line could hope to meet with success; where, 
as now, many who are not even promising at the beginning 
may attain to a very good standing, if taught according to the 
methods of the new school of teaching. 

Perhaps some one will say, Where, then, are the fruits of these 
improved methods of teaching? Why do we not have many 
better singers now than the world has ever seen? In reply I 
wouldsay that we may not hope to improve on the highest gifts 
ofnature. When great talent and capacity for work on the part 
of the pupil are coupled with great genius and skill on the part 
of the teacher, we have the highest attainment in art. The 
great geniuses of the world embrace (though unconsciously, 
perhaps) the underlying principles of their special arts, and it 
is for the less gifted to analyze and study the works of these 
great geniuses, to the end that the underlying principles may 
be’ learned and classified for the proper schooling of ordinary 
talent, for it is ordinary talent that the teacher has to deal with 
in the majority of cases. This is what is gradually being done 
in the vocal department of teaching, as has already been done 
in the instrumental department. 

Through the study of the principle of contra-position the pupil 
may be taught to sing the vocal consonants and not to lose 
or abandon the control of breath in the passage from one word 
or note toanother. This is a fundamental study, though it is 
one in which many public singers are not well grounded. It 
corresponds to the legato of piano-playing. The pianist must 
be able to play a series of notes with clear accent while a good 
legato is maintained. The importance of this as a fundamen- 
tal principle of piano-technic is recognized and carefully taught 
by every good piano-teacher of the present time. And when 
this principle is understood and applied, the foundation of good 
piano-playing is laid. First, correct touch, and then the con- 
necting of tones, and we havea sure beginning. So with sing- 
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ing, it should be: First, correct touch or emission of voice on 
all vowels and the distinct and easy utterance of all conso- 
nants on single notes. Then the distinct delivery of the words 
and the binding of the tones without slurring, and we have the 
groundwork of good singing. To accomplish this, however, 
the pupil must give careful attention to the preparatory study 
of position, and contra-position, breath-control, placing, etc., 
for the secret of future success lies in the mastery of the fun- 
damental principles, and it is because their study is so often 
passed over or deferred or sacrificed to the pupil's ambition 
that we have so many failures even where voice and talentare 
promising. 

The best development, then, of distinct articulation (pronun- 
ciation) and the legato mode is in a good beginning, by which 
only can a good finish be secured. This requires good 
instruction and good study. Good instruction counts for 
little without practice, and practice counts for little without 
good instruction. Both are required for success; but be- 
tore all there must be voice and talent. The teacher can 
give neither of these two; he can merely guide in the 
development of whatever voice or talent the pupil may 
possess. Nevertheless, he is a power for good or evil, accord- 
ing as he is informed or ignorant of the true principles of his 
art. It is unfortunate that these true principles are not 
more generally understood than they are, but we can take 
courage. It is only within a few years that good piano-in- 
struction has been obtainable in smaller places, and even now, 
with the books and good instruction that are at hand, it is as- 
tonishing how many poor piano-teachers there are. Let us 
hope that through the efforts of our state and national music 
teachers’ associations the knowledge of the best principles of 
our art may be more widely diffused, until there is no commu- 
nity in our borders that will not afford teachers competent to 
instruct the best talent, in the beginning, at least. 


THE ITALIAN REGISTERS. 


By FREDERICK HELMORE. 
| 


i the various branches of art and science there have always 

been and still are, a few—and only a few—specialists, to 
whom all the world flock to obtain information, help. or 
instruction. 

As in medicine, surgery, manufactures, so is this especially 
the case in voice-formation. Recall the names of the great 
singers, who, during the last hundred years, have ‘‘comforted 
and uplifted humanity” by their delightful art, and you will 
find that, with few exceptions, all have been trained by one or 
other of these specialists—chiefly at Milan and Florence. 

It appears at first sight strange that a system of teaching, 
which has resulted in producing voices whose exquisite tones 
have so often touched our hearts, which dwell in our memory 
and haunt us in our dreams, should be so little understood or 
appreciated, and that, therefore, we find so few exponents of 
the principles upon which it is based. 

Why is it that so few of the great Italian singers have been 
able to teach as they themselves have been taught? 

I think it may be explained by the fact that pupils thus 
trained have simply learned to sing and not to teach. Few of 
us recollect the process by which we learned to talk, spell 
and read. In the same way, a singing-pupil advances in 
study till all difficulties and imperfections are removed, after 
which use becomes second nature, the preliminary steps taken 
in the production of high or low notes, in smoothing over 
breaks, in securing sweetness and power, are forgotten; and 
even if remembered, the reminiscences are only connected 
with one solitary example (the pupil’s own self) out of the 
hundreds necessary to make an experienced teacher. 

Moreover, a singer, unless a teacher by nature, cannot 
descend from the elevated atmosphere of vocal art to the 
drudgery of teaching, and the pain of hearing harsh or discord- 
ant sounds. 

On the other hand, one who has the natural ‘‘gift of impart- 
ing” is never so happy as when using that gift, and will, when 
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studying, note every direction and every warning received 

from the master, not only in his own training, but in the train- 

ing of others whose lessons have been taken in his presence. 
This was the case with the late Mr. John Wass, who, being 


afflicted with lameness, and compelled to move upon crutches, ° 


was thereby disqualified as a public singer. He, therefore, 
being gifted that way, studied as a teacher and became an 
admirable exponent of the Italian singing-method. 

To him I am indebted for initiation into the art of voice-pro- 
duction. It is more than 30 years ago, and I had been teach- 
ing for many years, with what I found then to have been only 
a smattering of the art. 

As an instance of the great scarcity of persons who‘have 
taken the trouble to master the method, I may state that, after 
the death of Mr. Wass, I never met but one Englishman who 
thoroughly understood it, and that was the late Dr. Buck, who 
was celebrated as a voice-trainer—especially so of boys—hav- 
ing had the Norwich Cathedral choristers under his care for so 
many years. He devoted the greater part of the day to the 
musical instruction of the boys, and was, therefore, able to 
make a great display of finished singing in the way of embel- 
lishment. 

Although my choristers did not attempt so much in the dec- 
orative art as the Norwich boys, they were equal, if not 
superior to them, in production of tone. All sang with ease to 
B flat above the treble stave, and eight sopranos to the F 
above that. The mezzo-sopranos were equally good in chest, 
middle, and head-registers, and the sopranos in the middle 
and head. The high notes of the sopranos were delightfully 
silvery, while the middle and low notes of the mezzo-sopranos 
were very rich and effective. 

The Italian method is based on something more than simple 
physiological or mechanical theories. Such theories, however 
useful and interesting to the scientist, are useless to singers 
and teachers, unless founded on the great principle of subju- 
gating the organ of expression to the requirements of the soul. 
On these principles only is the voice of genius trained to the 
easy expression of it own spiritual longings, and the satisfying 
of its ‘‘cheavenly hunger.” 

Last year I was urging upon one of the greatest writers and 
most eloquent preachers of the day, the advantage to public 
speakers arising from voice-training for singing as well as for 
speaking-purposes, in that the use of the different registers, in 
expressing the varied sentiments of the mind, was thereby 
more easily developed. ‘‘Oh!” he answered, ‘‘I do all that 
naturally.” ‘‘Yes,” I replied; ‘‘because your words are the 
expression of thoughts which flow spontaneously from the 
soul; but, if another had to repeat your words, he could not, 
unless he had learned the art, reproduce the effect of your elo- 
quence. Nor could you repeat the same speech night after 
night, as actors have to do on the stage, with the same result, 
unless you had learned the method by which the thrilling tones 
of your voice were produced.” 

I have proved most satisfactorily to learned doctors, pro- 
fessors and physiologists, that the Italian theory of registers is 
founded as well on scientific as on practical rules. ‘But 
writing,” as Mr. Behnke observes, ‘‘however lucid and careful, 
can never take the place of viva voce instruction.” 

In this respect the teachers of the last century were wiser 
than we are. Their number was comparatively few, but they 
understood what they were about. Their art was kept as a 
mystery. 

Now we swarm with teachers. Some write books to explain 
old theories, others to start new ones; in fact, most who think 
they know anything about the art publish abook. Many who 
know nothing of the work they essay, get up a smattering of 
physiology, procure a copy of ‘Speakers, Singers, and Stam- 
merers,” or of ‘‘The Mechanism of the Human Voice,” and then, 
with a book of koo-koo exercises, set up as cuckoo professors; 
and, although utterly ata loss how to make good use of the 
books to the benefit of their pupils’ voices, start off boldly and 
blindly, persuading their unfortunate victims that, by com- 
mencing as cuckoos, they will be led on by some Darwinian 
process to develop eventually into nightingales. 

The ruin of voices by these unscrupulous teachers is incal- 


culable. I don’t hesitate to say, that 50 years ago, songs, glees 
and catches were sung with far more taste and purity of tone 
by untrained voices than by the majority of so-called trained 
singers of the present day. 

In London the places frequented by young men abounded 
with good glee and ballad singers. In such places as Evans's, 
the Cider Cellars, and the Coal Hole, the popular songs of the 
day were learned by ear. There were no coarse, over-strained 
throaty voices (especially of women, who were not admitted) 
to deprave the taste, as in the singing-saloons of modern times. 

Pianos in those days were scarce. Songs and glees were 
mostly sung without accompaniment. Since the increase of 
cheap pianos, ballad and glee-singing have deteriorated. 
Instead of natural phrasing, which was the chief characteristic 
of unaccompanied singing, a monotonous, soulless way (like 
the reading of most children) has been induced, principally 
through learning the music by the assistance of a badly-played 
piano. 

In country places, within a reasonable distance of a cathedral 
town, the organist was the head of the profession in the 
diocese. By him most of the county families were taught. 

The acoustic properties of cathedrals have always more or 
less influenced their singers and choirmasters to soft and pure 
delivery of voice. Hence pupils of those connected with these 
collegiate establishments, were not often guilty of disturbing 
the drawing-room with wild shrieks or battered pianos, the 
modern sledge-hammer lashings of which, compared with the 
classical performance of Handel’s ‘‘Harmonious Blacksmith,” 
resemble thunderings of some ironworks. 

Registers. 

The grand method of voice-production is something more 
than a mechanical system. It is founded on artistic principles, 
and has been handed down from generation to generation by 
a chosen few, whose duty and privilege it has been to educate 


into an organ of expression the voice of musical genius. 


As in the rainbow there exist three primary colors, so in the 
human voice are to be found three distinct primary qualities. 

These have hitherto been acknowledged by the great sing- 
ing and elocution masters, taught by them, and used by their 
pupils as the element by which to become singers or orators, 
operatic or theatrical performers, interpreters of the thoughts 
of poets and composers. 

In Italy these three qualities, or, as they are properly des- 
ignated, registers, are known by names which indicate their 
several and distinct modes of production. 

These registers are given us by nature to express the varied 
feelings of the mind. Itis, therefore, the chief end of vocal 
art to cultivate them in a way to enable singers as well as 
speakers to produce each with ease and purity of tone. So 
shall the thoughts and feelings of the soul shine in every note 
and every word. 

All the best exercises for voice-training are written in ac- 
cordance with this principle. Righini and many others are 
authorities musically on this subject, while in elocution I know 
of no book since ‘‘The Art of Speaking,” published a hundred 
years ago, so good as Innes’s ‘‘Elocution.” 

Mr. Innes, in describing the three registers, distinguishes 
them by the names “counter-tenor, tenor and bass; or upper, 
medium and lower notes.” He ‘‘appropriates these divisions” 
thus: 

1. ‘*To all plaintive, amorous passages, humble insinua- 
tion, flattery, and frequently to exclamations of joy and dis- 
traction, the counter-tenor (upper) is most properly applied. 

2. ‘Of the tenor (or middle) of expression, such as are all 
common narrations, dissertations, and those parts of decla- 
mation which do not touch upon the passions, it would be 
superfluous to give examples. ~ 

3. ‘‘The degree of expression termed bass (lower) is par- 
ticularly well applied to gloomy meditation, passages of hor- 
ror, the invocation of fiends, roughness, vindictive rage, etc.” 

The Italian names for these three registers are: 

1. The Voce di Petto or chest-voice (bass, lower). 

2. The Voce di Gola or throat-voice (tenor or middle). 

3. The Voce di Testa or head-voice (counter-tenor, upper). 

[ To be continued.| 
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Beauty and the Beast follow the preceding group. She is in white satin, 
and is escorted by a fairy prince, beautifully dressed. The Beast is a boy 
covered with a fur robe to look like a bear; Beauty leads him by a silken 
ribbon, 

Robinson Crusoe, in a robe of skins and umbrella over head, is closely 
followed by a colored man for Friday, also dressed in furs, and carrying a 
gun. 
~ Blue Beard now enters, followed by his wife Fatima. He is represented 
by a tall, stout man, wearing high boots, a red sash, long sword, red circu- 
lar cloak, and a gay turban. He has very long whiskers. Fatimais dressed 
in a bright colored Dolly Varden calico, made loose, fastened at waist by a 
girdle. Her hair hangs loose. She has a bunch of keys in her hand, and 
walks on tiptoe as if creeping in. 

Cinderella, who is the next person, is meanly clad in ragged clothes, with 
hair loosely hanging. The Prince is with her, elegantly dressed in black 
velvet knee-breeches and cap with white plume. He holds a small white 
satin slipper in his hand. 

Little Red Riding Hood wears a short blue dress with five or six rows of 
scarlet braid on the waist, which is sewed to the skirt, short sleeves, white 
child’s pinafore edged with lace, scarlet cloak with full hood over her head 
and a black bow in the front of it; she carries a basket of eggs. 

After all these comes Old Mother Hubbard, who enters in a black dress, 
white apron and high cap; she is leading a dog by a string. 

Whittingham, in velvet robes trimmed with ermine, carries his cat asleep 
in his arms, 

The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe can be brought in on a large shoe 
put on wheels; or, if this is not feasible, she may walk. She is dressed in a 
short black skirt with figured calico overdress, white kerchief round neck 
and crossed in front, hair powdered, a long rod in her hand and hanging 
down her back a large shoe filled with dolls. About 20 small children 
should be hanging around her, and she must now and then shake her stick 
at them or attempt to punish one. x 

Little Bopeep comes tripping in, crook in hand, wearing a short, bright- 
colored dress, fancy lace apron, dainty slippers and a rustic hat of straw. 
As she appears and her name is announced by the Fairy, all sing in unison: 

Little Bopeep has lost her sheep and don’t know where to find them; 
Let them alone and they’ll come home and carry their tails behind them. 

This is the signal for all to fall into line in the order in which they 
entered, and they march thus, led by Little Boy Blue, who occasionally 
blows his horn. They march around platform twice in twos, then at asignal 
change into single file. All sing ‘Little Boy Blue” and ‘“‘Three Blind Mice” 
as they march. Any quick, bright march willdo, After encircling the plat- 
form in singie file, they go up centre by couples, the outside line separating 
from the inside line and coming together, thus forminga double circle. The 
inside line revolves to left; the outside line heads off, inside line following 
suit, forming a double line across centre of platform. Divide line in centre, 
each half forming a quadrant, and from this form a triangle. Centre 4 ad- 
vance to middle of line, each line swings down forming the letter H. All 
then fall into double line and march around and out to music. 


Il. 
SELF vs. PATERNAL GOVERNMENT. 


By ROGER Q. MILLS. 


AS far back into antiquity as we can trace the history of the human family 

there has been an ever-present and irrepressible conflict between liberty 
and arbitrary power, and between those who enforce and those who suffer 
the wrongs of unjust government. When the oppressions of the people 
became insupportable, they never attempted to right themselves by chang- 
ing the forms of their government, but rather by changing the ruler who 
wielded its powers. The idea of organizing government upon a principle 
that would secure the welfare of the governed never entered into the minds 
of the people in the earlier and Middle Ages. In the sixteenth century the 
printing-press began the dissemination of knowledge, and the world began 
to doubt the wisdom of accepted conditions and the truth of accepted dog- 
mas. Here two hostile forces came upon the field of combat, one contend- 
ing, at least partially, for the democratic principle of self-government, and 
the other for the autocratic principle of paternal government. From the 
beginning of the sixteenth to the closing of the eighteenth century there was 
a fierce struggle of these opposing forces throughout the civilized world. 

The history of paternal government in all ages and among all races of 
men portrays it to us as a cruel and relentless stepfather—robbing, oppres- 
sing, and enslaving those whom the caprices of fortune have placed in its 
power. In Europe, where kingcraft.is statecraft, the monarch teaches his 
people to call him sire; that he is an ambassador sent from God; that he 
was born with boots and spurs on and they with saddles on their backs, and 
that it is his religious duty to ride them by the grace of God. This is the 
statecraft that in Europe has ruled states and ruined peoples. 
~ Whoever has read the history of the Moors in Spain or of the Netherlands 
under the paternal government of the Spaniards has seen to what extremes 
society has gone to protect itself by the destruction of the natural rights of 
its members. Had there been a democrat in Spain in those days like Thom- 
as Jefferson or Andrew Jackson, he would have made Spain ring from the 
mountains of Asturia to the pillars of Hercules with the slogan that every 
man has the inalienable right to live where he pleases and govern himself 
by the dicates of his own conscience and the decrees of his own will. 

The individual existed before society, and society has only such rights as 
the individual confers upon it, Man owes a duty to himself, but it is de- 
clared by his own reason and enforced by his ownconscience. The govern- 
ment has neither reason nor conscience ; these are attributes 9f the man. 


Just government must stop at the boundary of natural right ; it must se- 
cure that against every invasion, and then leave every man free to fight out 
the battle of life in his own way. This is the creed declared by Jefferson, 
who saw clearly that liberty could only be preserved, enjoyed, and trans- 
mitted by adhering faithfully and courageously to the principle of self- 
government, 

Jefferson sleeps, but the principles he proclaimed stilllive. From the day 
he entered the House of Burgesses to the day that he entered that narrower 
house on the Mount of Monticello, by all his acts and utterances he dedicated 
this land to liberty, and self-government as the means of preserving it. Not 
to liberty in some things and at certain times, but liberty in all things and 
at all times, in all conditions, races and nationalities of men; liberty from 
the furthest point in the frozen zones of the north to the furthest point of 
perpetual summer in the south; liberty from ocean to ocean and from earth 
to skies; liberty to live and liberty to pursue our own happiness in our own 
way; liberty to work and liberty to sell the products of our labor when and 
where we please; liberty to think and liberty to utter what we think. In 
one word, this land has been consecrated, purified, and set apart as the 
home ofa free people, and if we are but true to ourselves and true to the 
precepts of our fathers we shall continue to grow in prosperity and hand 
down unimpaired the priceless heritage to our childrenand our children’s 
children in all the generations to come. 


IV- 
THE FIRST THANKSGIVING DAY. 


ACD TO22. 


By MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


«© A ND now,” said the Governor, gazing abroad on the piled-up store 
Of the sheaves that dotted the clearings, and covered the meadows 
© er, 


‘«<’T is meet that we render praises because of this yield of grain; 
Tis meet that the Lord of the harvest be thanked for His sun and rain, 


«« And therefore I, William Bradford (by the grace of God to-day, 
And the franchise of this good people), Governor of Plymouth, say— 
Through virtue of vested power,—ye shall gather with one accord, 
And hold, in the month of November, thanksgiving unto the Lord. 


‘“‘He hath granted us peace and plenty, and the quiet we’ve sought so long; 
He hath thwarted the wily savage, and kept him from doing us wrong ; 
And unto our feast the Sachem shall be bidden, that he may know 

We worship his own Great Spirit, who maketh the harvests grow. 


‘So shoulder your matchlocks, masters, there is hunting of all degrees ; 
And fishermen, take your tackle, and scour for spoil the seas ; 

And maidens and dames of Plymouth, your delicate crafts employ 

To honor our first Thanksgiving, and make ita feast of joy.” 


At length came the day appointed. The snow had begun to fall, 
But the clang from the meeting-house belfry rang merrily out for all, 
And summoned the folk of Plymouth, who hastened with glad accord 
To listen to Elder Brewster as he fervently thanked the Lord. 


In his seat sat Governor Bradford ; men, matrons, and maidens fair ; 

Miles Standish and all his soldiers, with corselet and sword, were there ; 
And sobbing and tears and gladness had each in its turn the sway, 

For the grave of the sweet Rose Standish o’ershadowed Thanksgiving Day. 


And when Massasoit, the Sachem, sat down with his hundred braves, 
And ate of the varied riches of gardens and woods and waves, 

And looked on the granaried harvest,—with a blow on his brawny chest, 
He muttered, ‘‘The good Great Spirit loves His white children best.” 


And then, as the feast was ended, with gravely official air, 

The Governor drew his broadsword out from its scabbard there, 

And smiting the trencher near him, he cried in heroic way, 

« Hail, Pie of the Pumpkin, I dub thee Prince of Thanksgiving Day!” 


V. 
THE BONNIE BREAST-KNOT. 


fe M* colleen with the dark locks, my colleen young and fair, 

Oh! give me but that breast-knot, thato’er your heart you wear; 
That bonnie silken breast knot will bind my troth to you, 
I'll set it in my bonnet, love, that bonnie breast-knot blue, 


‘«¢ And when across the ocean the war-worn exiles fly, 

Your bonnie knot, acushla, shall sail as well as 1; 

The winds its folds they flutter, the waves may drench it through, 
But the wind or wave shall never rob your bonnie breast-knot blue!” 


She took it from her bosom, she set it o’er his brow ; 
With broken voice she murmured: ‘‘Thou art my soldier, now!” 
One lingering glance and wistful; a kiss, a sad adieu, 
And then she looked her last upon that bonnie breast-knot blue. 


One morn in far-off Flanders, King Louis’s bugles pealed, 

And in the ghastly dawning the dead lay o’er the field; 

And there was one among them, one exiled soldier true, 

Upon whose clammy lips they found a bonnie breast-knot blue !”” 
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Vi. 
AN ECONOMICAL MAN. 


By S. W. Foss. 


E lived on thirteen cents a day— 
Ten cents for milk and cracker, 
One cent for dissipation gay, 
And two cents for tobacco; 
And if he wished an extra dish, 
He’d take his pole and catch a fish. 


And if his stomach raised a war 
*Gainst his penurious habit, 

He’d go and kill a woodchuck or 
Assassinate a rabbit. 

And thus he’d live in sweet content 

On food that never cost a cent. 


And, that he might lay by in bank 
The proceeds of his labor, 

He’d happen ’round at meals, the crank, 
And dine upon his neighbor. 

And then he’d eat enough to last 

Until another day had passed. 


He bought no pantaloons nor vest, 
Nor rich, expensive jacket ; 
He had one suit—his pa’s bequest— 
He thought would ‘‘stand the racket.” 
He patched it thirty years, ’tis true, 
And then declared ’twas good as new. 


He owned but one suit to his back, 
And minus cuffs and collars, 

He died, and left his nephew Jack 
Nine hundred thousand dollars ! 
And Jack he run this fortune through 

And only took a year or two. 


Vil. 
JOBS MERGIES. 


By May RILey SMITH. 


WEG I’ve been counting my mercies, 
As my grandmother would say, 
And I haven’t got many to brag of, 
If it is Thanksgiving Day. 
There’s mother, of course, and the baby, 
They’re down in big letters, you know, 
But, between you and me, the remainder 
Don’t make an exceeding long row. 


For grandma is old and uncertain, 
And likely as not, any day, 

To quietly slip off and leave us— 
She says she hain’t long to stay. 


And I wouldn’t give a brass button 
For a palace, no matter how fine, 
That hasn’t a grandmother in it 
That looks pretty nearly like mine. 


And then, you will own, it’s a trial, 
To be so exceedingly poor ; 

It takes just a few extra mercies 
To make up for that, I am sure, 


To-day, we'll have beef and rice pudding— 
Thanksgiving at that! What a feast! 
One ought to expect a plump turkey 
And cranberry sauce, at the least. 


And you can’t guess how lonesome it is, Jack, 


For a shaver no bigger than me 
To manage without any father ; 
Mine died last November, you see. 


And the more I try to be thankful 
And think of my blessings, to-day, 

The more it appears, on that subject, 
I haven’t a great deal to say. 


And as for the weather—it’s horrid! 
Just look at the frost on the glass ! 
Why, I couldn’t catch sight of a circus, 

If one should happen to pass. 


Say, Jack, just come to the window ; 
What is it on Benny Bright’s door? 
It’s a strip of white crape and a ribbon! 

O Jack, had you seen it before ? 


And there goes a little white coffin 
And flowers. Yes, Jack, now I see! 

It is Ben’s little rosy-faced brother, 
Who always threw kisses at me. 


Oh, I am the worst of boys, Jacky, 
Don’t anyone dare tell me ‘*No,”’ 

I tell you I’ll whip the first fellow 
That offers to say it ain’t so. 


But, Jack, it never once struck me 

Till I saw that small coffin, to-day, 
How much a little round baby, 

Like the one at our house, can weigh 


But I say, if in counting his mercies, 
A boy is inclined to be slow, 

A hearse at the door of his neighbor 
Will quicken his senses, I know. 


At any rate that’s my opinion ; 
And I think, if the Lord doesn’t care, 


T’ll reckon my mercies all over ; 
For, Jacky, I didn’t count fair. 


Vil. 
THANKSGIVING DAY. 


By Mrs. S. C. HAZLETT-BEVIs. 


OTH brittle and brown, 
The leaves fall down 
From the boughs of the grand old trees ; 
And rustling soft 
Are heard so oft 
As they flutter amid the breeze. 


The snowflakes, too, 
Are sifting through 
The air so leaden and gray ; 
And wee brown birds, 
In magic words, 
Are heralding Thanksgiving Day. 


The pumpkins yellow, 
And apples mellow, 

Are glowing with conscious pride ; 
For the sunshine’s paint, 
Without one taint, 

Has colored each dainty side. 


Proud turkeys and geese, 
And lambs in their fleece, 
Have fattened for this holiday ; 
The squirreland duck, 
Will both run amuck, 
And meet in the heat of the fray. 


The boys and girls 
With locks and curls, 

Are clad in their gala dress, 
With eyes shining bright, 
And faces alight, 

With a smile and fond caress. 


Soon tables will groan, 
And then not alone 
Must we selfishly sit down and sup ; 
But bring in our friends, 
And make fair amends, 
And bid the down-hearted look up. 


A Thanksgiving Day 
Should be kept in Christ’s way, 
To help both the poor and the blind ; 
To make them forget 
Their trials, and yet 
Teach them the way to be kind. 


The greatestof deeds, 
In this world of needs, 
Are those that are kindly done ; 
With a heart full of love, 
Like the Father’s above, 
In the gift of His only son. 


Blessings will fall, 
On greatand small, 
Who remember His will, and you, 
Like sisters and brothers, 
Must ‘‘do unto others, 
As ye would they should do unto you,.”’ 


Then let with prayer 
And thoughtful care 
Our feast for Thanksgiving Day, 
Prepare with a will 
Poor mouths to fill, 
And help on, this life’s ‘‘ better way.” 


IX. 
“NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP.” 


[Written by a miner in a Western camp, inspired by the 
light of his.camp-fire and the stars.] 
“New I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


Near the camp-fire’s flickering light. 
In my blanket bed I lie, 

Gazing through the shades of night, 
At the twinkling stars on high, 

O’er me spirits in the air 
Silent vigils seem to keep, 

As I breathe my childhood’s prayer, 
‘‘Now I lay me down to sleep,’’ 


Sadly says the whippoorwill, 

In the boughs of yonder tree; 
Laughingly the dancing rill 

Swells the midnight melody; 
Foemen may be lurking near, 

In the canon dark and deep. 
Low I breathe in Jesus’ ear, 

‘I pray the Lord my soul to keep.” 


>Mid the stars one face I see, 

One the Saviour called away— 
Mother—who in infancy 

Taught my baby lips to pray. 
Her sweet spirit hovers near, 

In the lonely mountain brake, 
Take me to her, Saviour, dear, 

‘«If I should die before I wake.” 


Fainter grows the flickering light 

As each ember slowly dies. 
Plaintively the birds of night 

Fill the air with saddening cries; 
Over me they seem to cry, 

‘““You may nevermore awake,”’ 
Low I lisp, ‘If I should die, 

I pray the the Lord my soul to take.” 


X. 
THOSE THREE, 


By ADA CARLETON, 


ge night was dark asa night could be 
When Jack and Harry and Joe—those three ~- 

Stole, each as softiy as any mouse, 

Out from the door of his mother’sshouse, 

And hied away to the great elm tree, 

Down by the river, flowing free. 

Oh, but the elm tree, gnarled and old, 

Has heard full many a secret told; 

Under its spreading branches’ shade 

Has many a boyish plan been laid; 

The tree is a friend to every boy; 

It shares his sorrows, it shares his joy; 

And here that night, in there noiseless glee, 

Came Jack and Harry and Joe—those three. 


Came with a basket and bag and sack, 

None of them empty. ‘‘See here,’’ said Jack, 

“I didn’t tell ’em at home, you know.” 

‘Nor I,” said Harry. ‘Nor I,” cried Joe, 

“Because the fellows’’—‘‘They’d laugh at us so,”’ 

“For hanging this basket’’—‘‘ For poor—old— 
Chloe! ”’ 

“*But Pve bought some sugar,’’ said Jack, ‘“‘and 
tea, 

With the money I earned myself, you see.” 

‘‘Ho! ho!” laughed Harry, ‘‘there’ll be enough, 

For so have I, and a box of snuff. 

And here are potatoes’”—‘‘And salt’’— And 
spice ’’— 

“© And a dandy kerchief’’—*And lots of rice.” 

‘‘And what is here but a pie! ” laughed Joe, 

“‘T’ve been without for a week or so.”’ 

‘I never have money,”’ he laughed again; 

‘“‘There’s a hole in my pocket, ’tis very plain. 

But here is a Testament—‘¢hat I earnea— 

With twenty-three hundred verses learned; 

And these apples, they surely belong to me, 

For I picked them off of my apple tree.’? 

Then into the basket, and in a trice, 
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The salt and sugar and snuff and spice, 

. The apple-pie and Testament, 

The kerchief, the rice and apples went; 
While the bag of potatoes that Harry bore 
Marched like a harbinger on before. 
Cried Jack, with a little dancing twirl, 

‘¢ What’ll she say to it?—poor old girl!”’ 
And the elm tree nodded its ancient head 
And rustled its branches, as if it said, 

«-A bonnier trio can never be, 

Than Jack and Harry and Joe—those three.” 


Than Joe and Harry and Jack, whose feet 

Noiselessly crept from the trodden street 

Down and along a narrow way 

To the little cottage, grim and gray; 

Gray and grim as its mistress, Chloe, 

And old and shaky. ‘‘Now sh-h-h!”’ said Joe, 

Hanging the basket against the door, 

Which creaked again with the weight it bore; 

While Harry his burden laid softly down 

On the doorstep there. ‘‘Notasoulin town 

Must know, Be ready, you fellows, to jump 

The minute you hear me”—Zhump/ THUMP! 
THUMP! : 

And then, oh, then, with an arrow flight, 

They vanished like shadows into the night. 

And on poor old Chloe at her cottage door, 

Turning her treasures all o’er and o’er, 

Till her heart and her lips with one accord 

Cried out, ‘‘ For dese mercies bress de Lord! ”— 

The moonbeams rained; and the lustrous light 

Flooded the dark Thanksgiving night, 

As if the angels had smiled to know 

Of the kindly deed that was done below 

(Or so the fancy has come to me) 

By Jack and Harry and Joe—those three. 
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XI. 
AN IDYL OF THE OCEAN. 


By MAmie SHORT. 


] STEPPED into an open boat 
And Charlie followed after, 

And soon we lightly skimmed the waves 
That rippled as with laughter. 


My aunt perceived us from the shore 
And waved for our returning; 

But Charlie swiftly plied the oar 
Despite her glances burning. 


And Charlie’s guardian uncle, too, 
His cane was waving wildly. 

I begged of Charlie to return, 
But Charlie answered mildly: 


‘‘Oh, exercise is good for them, 
And good for us is rowing; 

For every day is not so fair, 
With balmy breezes blowing.” 


We saw them meet upon the shore 
Incensed, nonplussed, offended; 

But Charlie only laughed the more, 
Declaring it was ‘‘splendid.” 


For hours I held the rudder rope, 
The time—it went a-flying; 

And when at last we reached the shore 
No one was there a-spying. 


And Charlie closely held my hand, 
For, while the breeze was blowing, 
I promised I would steer for life 
If he would do the rowing. 


We searched the yellow beach in vain, 
We searched the broad veranda; 

He could not find his Uncle James 
Nor I my Aunt Miranda, 


At last I chanced to turn my eyes 
Upon the heaving ocean; 

I called to Charles—we saw a sight 
That filled us with emotion. 


For in a boat his uncle rowed 
With Aunt Miranda steering, 

And both looked happy as the day— 
A spectacle most cheering. 
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They landed soon; my fears all fled— 
I saw my auntie’s blushes, 

And dreaded not what she might say, 
For love a sharp tongue hushes, 


And Charlie’s uncle grasped his hand, 
His looks a tale confessing, 

And said: ‘*My boy, I’ve changed my mind, 
Receive from me my blessing.” 


Then Charles looked slyly at my aunt, 
The while my locks caressing, 

And said, all gravely, ‘‘Uncle, dear, 
Receive from us ovr blessing! ” 


XIl. 
ROMANCE OF A ROSE. 


By Maurice FE. McLouGHLIn. 


Ae blue eyes shine with heavenly light, 
As she stands upon her toes, 

To pin, with care, with her hands so fair, 
Upon my coat, a rose. 

Oh, such an air the darling has, 
And such a fetching way; 

Her rose I'll wear, I fondly swear, 
Forever and a day. 


Her face is framed in a tangled mass 
Of wavy, bronze brown hair; 
Her foot so neat, her hand petite, 
Her graces would ensare 
The most confirméd anchorite, 
And make the hardest heart, — 
Caught by her smiles and artless wiles, 
Succumb to Cupid’s dart. 


But why that queer, expectant look 
Upon her fair, young face? 

Do you suppose that for her rose 
She wants me to embrace, 

To fold her to my heart and swear, 
By all the stars above, 

That only she will ever be 
My ‘‘darling duck,” or ‘love ?” 


Well, no, that longing, searching look 
Means nothing half so nice, 
For I can see this little she 
Is just as cool as ice. 
You’d like to know, then, why she pins 
~The rose on my coat collar? 
This maid so rare is at a fair, 
The rose cost me a dollar! 


XIll. 
BANDIT AND PRIEST. 


By HATTIE TyNG GRISWOLD. 


ies vesper-bells clanged suddenly out 
Over the broad Campagna’s reach, 

Just as the sun dropped out of sight 
Adown the horizon’s level beach. 


The fireflies lighted their golden lamps, 
And marched forthwith to storm the night, 
Till all of the gray and sombre plain 
Gleamed with the fairy and fitful light. 


There was no sound in the stirless air, 
Till suddenly the cry of a child 

Pierced the stillness with rapier-point,— 
A thrust of sound, two-edged and wild. 


Lost or deserted, a three-years’ babe 
Lay sobbing alone, with a failing breath, 
While coldly and calmly the stars bent down, 
Never made sad by the sight of death. 


And a priest just then came hurrying by, 
Urged to speed by the sound of the bells,— 
A friar he of the order gray, 
Well used to penance in silent cells; 


Who knew the rosary bead by bead, 

And said more prayers than a thousand men, 
Who, out in the hurry and hustle of life, 

Do penance with sword, and ax, and pen, 


And now he was hurrying home with speed, 
And saying his Aves under his breath, 

When he spied the wee child down at his feet, 
Very near to the grim, gaunt arms of Death, 


‘¢ What’s this? ” cried he, as he crossed himself, 
And bent for a moment over the child; 

But the bells clanged louder than ever then, 
And the bending priest looked startled and wild. 


‘‘Late, Iam late, by the holy saints, 
And, if I don’t hasten myself along, 
A pretty penance I soon must do,— 
I who am neither hearty nor strong. 


«‘And, as for this wretched little thing, 
It will surely died ere I reach the town, 
And a lively storm of question and taunt 
Will surely bring on my old head down.” 


So he hurried on, still mumbling prayers, 
Till he reached the shelter of sacred walls, 
Where I trust his devotions were not disturbed 
By thoughts of a suffering child’s shrill calls. 


But now comes a rider over the plain, 
Belted and spurred like an old-time knight; 
Bandit, they say who see him pass by— 
Outlaw, enemy, child of the night. 


But his horse stops short at the child’s low cry, 
And he folds the small young thing to his heart, 
Till, warmed at his breast, it nestles there, 
And sweetly sleeps ere they fairly start. 


And I wonder much what God will say, 

In the final day, to the priest and knight; 
Whether the deed or prayer will stand 

In the broad glare of the great white light. 


XIV. 
THEADULES I) THIS BONNET 0’ 


MINE. 


By Epwin WAUGH. 


HE dule ’s i’ this bonnet o’ mine: 
My ribbins ’ll never be reet; 

Here, Mally’ aw ’’m like to be fine, 

For Jamie ’1l be comin’ to-neet; 
He met mei’ th’ lone t’ other day 

(Aw wur gooin’ for wayter to th’ well), 
An’ he begged that aw ’d wed him i’ May, 

By th’ mass, if he’lI let me, aw will! 


When he took my two honds into his, 
Y’ faith, heaw they trembled between! 

An’ aw durstn’t look up in his face, 
Becose on him seein’ my e’en, 

My cheek went as red as a rose; 
There’s never a mortal con tell 

Heaw happy aw felt,—for, thae knows, 
One couldn’t ha’ axed him hersel’. 


But th’ tale wur at th’ end o’ my tung: 
To let it eawt wouldn’t be reet, 
For aw thought to seem forrud wur wrong, 
So aw towd him aw’d tell him to-neet. 
But, Mally, thae knows very weel, 
Though it isn’t a thing one should own, 
If aw’d th’ pickin’ o’ th’ world to mysel’, 
Aw’d oather ha’ Jamie or noan. 


Neaw, Mally, aw’ve towd thae my mind; 
What would to do iv ’t wur thae? 
“Aw’d tak him just while he’s inclined, 
An’ a farrantly bargain he’ll be; 
For Jamie’s as greadly a lad 
As ever stept into th’ sun. 
Go, jump at thy chance, an’ get wed; 
An’ mak’ the best o’ th’ job when it ’s done!” 


Eh, dear! but it’s time to gwon, 
Aw shouldn’t like Jamie to wait; 
Aw connot for shame be too soon, 
An’ aw wouldn’t for th’ wuld be too late. 
Aw ’m 0’ ov a tremble to th’ heel: 
Dost think ’at my bonnet ’ll do? 
‘¢ Be off, lass, thae looks very weel; 
He wants noan o’ th’ bonnet, thae fool!” 


ENCORE; 


A lady asked one of the children in her Sunday 
school class, ‘‘ What was the sin of the Phari- 
sees?’ : 

‘‘Fating camels, Ma’am,” was the reply. The 
child had read that the Pharisees ‘‘strained at 
gnats and swallowed camels.” 
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Me FULLER, principal of the Horace Mann 

School for the Deaf, in Boston, thinks it not 
wise to call the attention of the pupils to their vocal 
organs, as she wishes the sounds to be natural. 
The principle underlying this theory is that we 
should avoid, as much as possible, attempting to 
voluntarily control and functionize involuntary 
functions, for such efforts are very apt to disturb 
such functions and to mar or defeat the aim we 
have in view. 


OICE-CULTURE is a good thing. Physical 
culture is a good thing. Artistic culture is a 
good thing. No one disputes these propositions, 
and we reiterate them here only because some of 
our contributors think it necessary to send in ar- 
ticles arguing these propositions. The time has 
gone by for such discussions. What our readers 
want to know is, ow to cultivate the voice, how 
to cultivate the physique, ow to get artistic cul- 
ture. Articles telling the best and quickest way to 
accomplish these ends are needed, and will be 
readily accepted. 


R.CHAS.W. EMERSON, in a recent lecture, 
said: ‘*The voice is a reporter, but it must 
have something to report.”” In this brilliant epi- 
gram Dr. Emerson has hit the key-note. It is 
because there was nothing to report that so many 
would-be elocutionists have failed ; it is also the 
reason why the elocution profession has fallen 
into disrepute, and the expression ‘‘little-man- 
with-the-big-voice”” has become typical of the 
average elocutionist. To use a homely yet very 


expressive saying, ‘‘ there has been a great deal 
of talk with very little cider.’? But this epoch is 
fast giving way to a more rational one. : 


gs is rather curious to have elocutionists say that 
too much space is given in this magazine to 
singers, and to have singers say that, in their 
opinion, too much space is given to elocutionists. 
We have alluded to this before, calling attention 
to the interlacing of the one art into the other, so 
that it is impossible to separate them. In other 
words, a good elocutionist must know the basic 
principles of the art of song, while a good singer 
must know the basic principles of the art of 
speech. Our aim is to give the same attention to 
the one as to the other, knowing that we cannot do 
otherwise if we remain true to our mission of in- 
cluding all the phases of the human voice. 


R. CHAS. A. WHITE, Dr. C. W. Emerson, 
and Miss Josephine Rand, in their articles or 
in the reports of their lectures that appear in our 
columns this month, all plead for the applying of 
psychological and pedagogical principles in the 
teaching of vocal music and of elocution. Other 
advanced teachers are striving for the same end, 
This is a hopeful sign and cannot but be beneficial 
to the vocal and elocutionary professions, which 
have too long remained in the background of 
progressive educational work. The sciences of 
psychology and pedagogy are yet, however, too 
much in the formative period to formulate any 
definite principles that can be generally applied. 
Still the movement is in the right direction, and 
should be duly encouraged. 


M*: MARK C. BAKER, in replying to our in- 

quiry, How best to promote the interests of 
the New York State Music Teachers’ Association, 
replies: ‘‘I fear that I cannot help you, as long as 
teachers are tearing each other in pieces instead 
of helping one another. The papers read kill 
time and amount to nothing. I know of no bene- 
fit derived from the last annual meeting, there 
being no discussion allowed. It seems to me that 
questions prepared and read by the president and 
then discussed might help.’? The last two meet- 
ings of the Association seem to have been con- 
ducted without any regard to the fact that they 
were a gathering of teachers who had come to- 
gether for the purpose of discussing pedagogical 
principles, and of learning something that would 
make them better teachers. The Association will 
never be a success until it directs its main efforts 
along this line. 


OREM pore space is devoted this month 

to reporting the work done at summer 
schools. We aim to have these reports practical, 
so that our readers may know just what is done 
at the various summerschools, and howitis done. 
Next to attending the schools the best thing will 
be to read what our correspondents write. 

It is a question, however, if the summer school 
is an unmixed good. Most of the attendants are 
already over-worked teachers, who need recrea- 
tion more than anything else, and who, instead of 
increasing the tension of their nerves and con- 
suming their vitality, should rest. There is dan- 
ger of the summer school going to extremes, and 
we feel it our duty to give a word of warning. In 


saying this we do not wish to be understood as 


disapproving of or condemning the summer 
school, which is doing much good; but we fear 
that the movement will exceed the bounds of wis- 
dom and discretion, ultimately degenerating into 
a fad that will prove harmful, and thus defeat its 
very aim and usefulness. 


Be would be laughable, if there were notso much 

of the pathetic in it also, to hear certain teach- 
ers and writers claim that every good thing that 
comes from the pen of some colleague, has been 
plagiarized from them. These people seem to 
forget that knowledge spreads itself in waves,— 
that it is in the very air, and that the very same 
forces that have caused their brains to cerebrate 
and to formulate thoughts, have been acting upon 
the minds of other people, leading them, very 
likely, in lines of thought and of doing analogous 
and parallel to their own. There is very little of 
absolute originality in the world. Knox, in his 
famous poem, voices a truth that some of us who 
are so jealous of what we are pleased to call our 
originality should bear in mind, namely, ‘‘We 
are the same our fathers have been ; the thoughts 
we are thinking our fathers would think, etc.” 
Metamorphosed, we might say we are thinking 
the same thoughts and doing the same deeds that 
our colleagues are doing. If we bore this in mind 
some of us would be less eager to believe and to 
assert that others are stealing from us, 


“PROGRAM” IS CORRECT. 


AoW me emphatically to dissent from your editorial 

note concerning programme. This word comes into 
the English language from the French, and as such is cor- 
rectly spelled. If we spell it “program,” we have a hybrid 
word, condemned by all good philologists, for the root of 
the word is Greek, from graphein, to write, and the prefix 
pro is Latin. The other words mentioned are Greek, both 
in root and prefix, and, therefore, are not analogous to pro- 
gramme. This latter is the correct,and sensible spelling, 
and for the beauty and etymological history of the English 
language, I hope that the hideous hybrid “program” will 
be discarded utterly.—D. E. Harvey. 


R. HERVEY’S communication is all the more 
surprising because he is a practical journal- 
ist and a writer on early musical history (ee 
«The Genesis of Russian Sacred Music,’”’ in our 
September No.). Were such not the case, we 
could not treat his protest seriously. Evidently 
he has not only forgotten what Greek he learned 
in his school-boy days, but has formed opinions 
based upon error. Had he taken the trouble to 
refer to any Greek lexicon, or, for that matter, to 
any English dictionary, he would have found that 
programma is a pure Greek word; that fro is a 
Greek preposition, and was used by the Greeks 
long before Rome was founded or the Latin lan- 
guage formed; that there is nothing “hybrid”? 
about the Greek programma, or the English ‘pro- 
gram,’’ and that our paragraph in the September 
No. was perfectly correct. The poet William 
Cullen Bryant, who certainly knew something of 
Greek, for he translated ‘‘ Homer,” was very con- 
servative in English orthography, but he rejected 
the inconsistency of spelling program ‘ pro- 
gramme,’’ in the French style, while we write 
diagram, anagram, monogram, telegram, etc. 
We, therefore, can only emphasize more strongly 
what we said in our last issue, namely, that ‘ pro- 
gram is the correct and sensible way.’’ 


THE SINGER. 


By E. C. STEDMAN, 


lark! sweet lark! 
Where learn you all your minstrelsy ? 
What realms are those to which you fly ? 
While robins feed their young from dawn till dark, 
You soar on high, — 
Forever in the sky. 


O child! dear child! 
Above the clouds I lift my wing 
To hear the bells of Heaven ring ; 
Some of their music, though my flights be wild, 
To earth I bring; ; 
Then let me soar and sing! 
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A VISIT TO LONGFELLOW’S HOME. 


By ExusieE M. WILBOR. 


[3 would be difficult to find a lovelier place to 
visit in warm weather than Cambridge. Its 
winding streets are almost as thickly shaded as a 
forest path, and the pretty cottages surrounded 
each by its own lawn give the needed touch of 
life to the scene. Strange as it may seem, many 
people know Cambridge only as the seat of Har- 
vard University, forgetting that it has been and 
still is the home of famous men and women, be- 
sides possessing historic interest. Its streets have 
echoed to the tread of Washington’s feet, and the 
elm that waved above him as he took command 
of the American army on July 3, 1775, still waves 
over the marble that marks the spot. At Mt. 
Auburn, the beautiful old cemetery with its flower- 
named paths, lie buried whole generations of 
Adamses, Winthrops and Hancocks; while Agas- 
siz, Fanny Fern, Charlotte Cushman, Longfellow 
and Lowell call up memories that one clings to 
even while he weeps. Here also may be seen 
the monument erected to the memory of the un- 
fortunate lost Margaret Fuller Ossoli. Cushman’s 
monument is like herself—a tall, plain granite 
shaft, massive, yet exquisitely proportioned, with- 
out the least ornamentation. The only words on 
it are ‘‘ Charlotte Cushman ”’ in heavy raised let- 
ters at the base. Two magnificent trees stand 
guard over the shaft and the smooth, unbroken 
sod. All is quiet, simple, grand,—fit symbol of 
the sleeper resting there. 

Longfellow’s grave, appropriately found on 
Indian Ridge, is bright, sunny and cheerful. It 
is marked by a large, rectangular granite stone, 
with the family name cut on one side and the full 
name of the poet, with the dates of birth and 
death, on the opposite face. Flowering bushes 
form a gateway to the lot, which is separated from 
surrounding lots by a low granite curbing and 
small stone posts at each corner. At the left of 
the monumentisa small granite cross in the form 
of an X. The four arms are lettered Du, Lu, Le, 
Re, the « of the cross making the final letter of 
each word. Thus completed they read, Dux, Lux, 
Lex, Rex, and translated mean, Leader, Light, 
Law, King. Two sentinel trees keep watch, 
while Hiawatha’s spirit seems to hover round 
the tomb of his friend and sympathizer. 

On Brattle street is the old Longfellow home, 
where he lived forso many years, an ideal re- 
treat. ‘‘Somewhat back from the village street 
stands the old-fashioned country-seat,” a square 
yellow wood house with white trimmings, and 
great wide piazzas on both sides, commanding a 
fine view of the beautiful Charles river. It was 
the writer’s great privilege (a privilege very 
rarely accorded) to go through a considerable 
part of the house, which, aside from its connec- 
tion with the poet, is of much interest as being 
Washington’s headquarters while he was in Cam- 
bridge. The sound of unbolting and unlocking 
is followed by the opening of the thick white 
door on a crack through which the wrinkled face 
of the old housekeeper peers. 

“‘T don’t know about it,’”’ she says in response 
to much pleading. ‘‘I’m not supposed to let 
anybody in; and if it was known, I'd be both- 
ered to death with visitors. You’re sure you're 
not from Cambridge or anywhere around here? 
for I wouldn’t let the town people in anyway.”’ 

After many assurances to the contrary, she 
suddenly opens the door with a ‘‘Well, come in 
quickly so no one shall see it, and don’t tell anyone 
around here that you were let in,’’ and before 
one realizes it he is standing in asquare hall, with 
‘¢ the old clock on the stairs’”’ facing him on the 
landing, just above. A fime old clock it is, with a 
face so full of expression that one can fancy it has 
joyed and suffered with the family it has served. 

At the right of the entrance is the study. The 
housekeeper opens a blind and seems pleased at 
the opportunity of showing and explaining the 
treasures. It is a good-sized room, and shows 
‘much use. The walls are lined on two sides with 
cases of books that were the poet’s favorites, for 
this is not the regular library. In the centre of 
the room is aspacious, flat-topped desk, dark and 
polished from age and wear. An easy revolving 
chair sits at one side before several large sheets 


sound of rhyme.”’ 


of blotting-paper, stained with the poet's last 
thoughts. Between the sheets is a bit of time- 
yellowed paper partly covered with his writing, 
the subject being Hawthorne. Just across, by 
the window, looking out on the inspiring Charles, 
is the standing-desk at which Longfellow stood 
and wrote when wearied with long sitting. Writ- 
ing-materials are here also, and a small box of 
glycerine tablets for the voice is conveniently 
near. Here at these two desks were chained to 
paper so many of the immortal thoughts that are 
the pleasure and comfort of the world. Itseems 
as if one were in the living presence of the poet, 
as if his great mind still filled the place. A 
feeling of standing at the very fount of inspiration 
comes oyer one. The spirit of poetry hovers 
over everything in this the workshop of the gods. 

“Yes, everything is kept just as Mr. Longfel- 
low left it,” says the housekeeper, replying toa 
question. ‘*Mr,’’ sounds so strangely ; it grates 
on the ear every time she uses it, while she, in 
turn, emphasizes it as in reproof of the seeming 
lack of respect that omits the title. 

In one corner of the room stands a large green 
leather-covered chair almost like a couch, where 
the poet napped “lulled with the murmuring 
In the opposite corner is the 
famous chair given to him by the children of 
Cambridge, and made from the wood of the 
‘spreading chestnut tree.’’ It is beautifully 
carved and upholstered in bronze brown embos- 
sed leather. On each of the sides of the square 
seat is carved a line from ‘The Village Black- 
smith,’’ the whole reading: 

‘And children coming home from school 
Lookin at the open door ; 
They love to see the flaming forge, 
; And hear the bellows roar.” 
A tiny model of an anyil made from the old tree is 
near the chair, also a colored picture of the shop. 

‘Oh, he thought a great deal of this chair, but 
when he wanted to resthe generally satin the old 
one. I suppose he was used to it and it seemed 
more comfortable like to him,’ and the house- 
keeper ushers us into the next room. 

The dining-room is large and cheerful and, next 
to the study, the pleasantest room visited. Across 
from the study on the left side of the entrance 
hall is the parlor. The paper is very old-fash- 
ioned, with plenty of red and yellow in its quaint 
design. ‘Indeed, I wouldn’t like to say that it’s 
the same paper that was on when Gen. Washing- 
ton was here, though it’s very old. But the man- 
tel-piece is the same,’’ says the old lady with 
pardonable pride. 

The mantel-piece occupies a large space at the 
back of the room, and is of wood, painted white 
and elaborately carved. The furniture is shrouded 
in white, and the pictures are covered for protec- 
tion, making a fit place for the ghosts of the past 
to revelin undisturbed. Everywhere in the house 
are portraits of Longfellow, taken at all ages, 
many of them fine works of art. In one room the 
housekeeper carefully uncovers a piece of statu- 
ary, and turns with a triumphant expression that 

lainly says: ‘‘Did you ever see anything like 
that?’ What meets the eye is amagnificent bust 
of Longfellow in the purest of Italian marble, 
truly an exquisite thing. The face seems almost 
ideal in its loveliness, yet so perfect a likeness, 
so tender and sympathetic, so altogether human, 
that one feels like kneeling before it as at a shrine 
and pouring out his griefs andtrials. The eyes 
are particularly good, and at a little distance 
seem imbued with life. The work was done in 
Europe after Longfellow’s death. 

The tour of inspection is finished, and the old 
housekeeper opens a side door leading on to one 
of the wide piazzas. Bidding us be sure to look 
at the river as we walk to the front of the house, 
for ‘‘it was Mr. Longfellow’s favorite view,” 
she says good-bye, and turns back into the house 
so filled with precious things. A rosebush clam- 
bering by the front door invites one to pluck a 
leaf in remembrance of the day, and the invita- 
tion is accepted. The gate stands open, as it al- 
ways does, as if to remind one of the hospitality 
that reigned within its precincts of yore. A part- 
ing backward look shows the setting sun linger- 
ing lovingly over the place. 

“Song sinks into silence, the story is told, 

The windows are darkened, the hearthstone is cold. 


Darker and darker the black shadows fall ; 
Sleep and oblivion reign over all.” 
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SENSITIVENESS OF SINGERS. 


By Mme. F. RoENA MEDINI. 


NM ask unmusical people, do so many 

jealousies exist among singers,—why are 
they always quarreling? There is, I think, un- 
derlying this fact a theory seldom thought of. If 
you will notice, in other walks of life it is always 
the person who doubts himself that complains of 
being slighted in society, cut in the street, or 
treated coldly by friends. It is always the per- 
son who doubts thestability of his standing in so- 
ciety who tremblingly asks at each turn—not the 
question, ‘‘Am I doing right?” but the weaker 
query, ‘‘ What will people say?” 

Singers, no matter what their standing is in the 
art-world—no matter how valiantly they may 
carry the banner announcing themselves world- 
renowned, famous, or ‘‘egregia cantatori” —are 
never at heart contented with all that they do,— 
are ever seeking to overtake the standard at 
which their taste has arrived, and like to-morrow, 
that never comes, they fail to reach it. 

The very study of music, and especially the 
lyric stage, constantly develops the sensibilities 
and emotions. This will readily be understood 
by Americans and English people, whose earliest 
education is that of self-control of the most rigid 
kind. It is bad taste to yield to impulses of sur- 
prise, sudden laughter, and the many minor emo- 
tions of life which they have been taught to avoid. 
And later, turning to the study of music and its 
dramatic expression, they find themselves actu- 
ally undoing what they. previously took pride in 
forcing upon themselves. 

The study of music involves the facility of 
abandoning self to the expression of every grade 
of emotion ; and, if successful, itrequires astrong 
will-power not to permitit to enter private life—not 
to be surprised into sudden expressions of emo- 
tions. Singers, therefore, may be excusable if 
they possess many weak points,—that is, if they 
have not philosophical forethought to guardagainst 
an exhibition of them. 

The average singer is a little like the Irish- 
woman who abuses her husband to her heart’s 
content because he beats her ; but if you denounce 
him she will turn on you furiously with, ‘‘If he 
bates me, it’s for me good; and whose wife 
should he bate if not his own !” 

The singer, only too conscious of his own defi- 
ciencies, is jealously watching for indications of 
the same opinion from others, and naturally takes 
up the gauntlet, whether intended for him or not. 
Over-sensitive, he is suspicious of criticism be- 
fore it is offered, and is more to be pitied for over- 
conscientiousness and undue sensitiveness than 
blamed. 

Mapleson said of a young artist: ‘‘She will 
never be a great singer. Sheis too yielding—has 
not temper enough,” He meant that, instead of 
standing up for her rights, she would take her 
grievances to heart and grieve over them till un- 
fitted for her duties. In other words, she needed 
to harden herself tothe practical ‘‘ breakers ” that 
meet an artist behind the scenes. _ 

Annie Louise Cary evinced her sound philoso- 
phy when she remarked that she found it spoiled 
her voice to get angry. Italso showed that her 
heart was kindly and sensitive, and that angry 
words hurt her as much as the person to whom 
they were spoken. 2 

Phillipi, an Italian tenor, said: ‘‘ Kellogg is una 
demonia.” Upon inquiry, I found that Phillipi 
based his assertion upon the fact that Miss Kellogg 
had learned to stand up for her rights, without 
permitting herself to be at all soft-hearted in the 
matter. It was one of the secrets of her success. 

«My child,’’ said the manager of the Royal 
Theatre at Malta to a nearly heart-broken young 
artist, ‘if you expect to follow the golden rule 
behind the scenes, and then cry your eyes out 
because you find it is neither appreciated nor 
understood, let me warn you that you will certainly 
die of grief. You must consider that sensitive- 
ness must be saved for the higher interpretation 
of your art, but replace it by a mask of stern in- 
difference in meeting the petty jealousies of 
singers, whose education of heart has been neg- 
lected, or who are ignorant of the common cour- 
tesies of life.”’ 
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THE- TONIC SOL-FA JUBILEE: 


AC CeRDES to reports, the Tonic Sol-fa Jubi- 
- lee, which took place in London during July, 
was asuccess, Religious services were held at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral on the 7th, among the notable 
features of which was aspecial choir of 500 voices, 
trained in afortnight. Thesermon was delivered 
by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Mitchinson, D.C.L., a 
strong sol-faist, who taught the notation toa native 
choir when he was Bishop of Barbadoes. He took 
for his text, ‘‘ Every good gift and every perfect 
gift is from above, and cometh down from the 
Father of lights.” 

Jubilee week was begun July 14th. On that 
evening a meeting was held in Exeter (lower) 
hall, at which the Rev. T. W. Drury, principal of 
the Church Missionary College, delivered an ad- 
dress. Among other things he said that tonic sol- 
fa had never lowered the standard of music ; he 
had yet to see anything of the nature of a low 
comic song in tonic sol-fa. The training resulting 
from the system was of great assistance in learn- 
ing foreign languages, particularly those requir- 
ing a delicate ear, like the Chinese, in which 
some sounds had a different meaning in different 

itches. 

The following day the ‘‘ United Soiree of the 
Association of Tonic Sol-fa Choirs and the Tonic 
Sol-fa Composition Club ’’ was held. Among the 
speakers were Mr. D. Batchellor, of Philadelphia, 
Mr. Theodore Seward, of New York, and Mr. J. 
Spencer Curwen. 

On the 16th the competition of the London 
School Board Choirs was held. The judges were 
Sir John Stainer and Mr. W. G. McNaught. The 
notation was optional, but all the choirs chose to 
sing from tonicsol-fa. Each choirsang ‘ Fair Flora 
Decks,” asight-test set to‘‘Ah, Surely Melody from 
Heaven was Sent,’’and a piece of its own choos- 
ing. The pieces thus selected were: ‘Gales are 
Blowing;’? ‘‘Three Brooks in the Valley;” 
“‘ Lift thine Eyes;’’ Hatton’s ‘‘Tar Song;’’ Schu- 
bert’s ‘*The Lord is my Shepherd;” ‘‘ Flowerets 
are Fading.” The prize, a handsome medallion, 
was awarded to the Fleet Road, Hampstead, 
school, In the evening, a reception was given 
by Mr. J. S. Curwen, which was one of the most 
enjoyable events of the week. Among those 
present were Dr, A. C, Mackenzie, Alberto Ran- 
degger, Walter Mactarren, Berthold Tours, Sinclair 
Dunn, C. J. Frost, Charles Lunn, G. Minshall, W. 
O. Perkins (of America). 

Part of the 17th was devoted to a discussion as to 
how the musical training of children may be pro- 
vided for on their leaving school, so as to prepare 
them for membership in choirs, The general 
opinion seemed to be that the problem was a 
serious one and rather discouraging in its outlook. 
A large number of children left school at the age 
of 12, before they had learned the higher parts of 
music, such as change of key, bridge-tones, etc. 
The most feasible opening seemed to be through 
the Sunday school, which children attended longer 
than day school. It was yet open to some genius 
to evolve ascheme that should answer every con- 
dition, 

Most brilliant of all was the meeting at the 
Crystal Palace on the 18th, It was asinging-day. 
Choral competition began at 11 in the morning, 
with Sir John Stainer as judge. Six choirs took 
part, and among the pieces sung were: ‘‘When Al- 
len-a-Dale,”’ ‘‘ Hail Memory,’’ Nixon’s ‘Bless the 
Lord, O my Soul,’’ Buck’s ‘‘Hymn to Music,”’ 
Faning’s ‘‘Moonlight,” Hiles’s ‘‘ Hushed in 
Death,” Leslie’s ‘* Lullaby of Life.’’ The first 
prize, £15, was awarded to the City of London 
Choir, and the second prize, £10, to the Notting- 
ham Tonic Sol-fa ChoralSociety. The children’s 
jubilee followed, and introduced a juvenile or- 
chestra of 124 pieces. Only certificated singers 
were allowed to sing. The choral numbers were: 
‘‘Now Thank we all our God,’’ ‘My God, how 
Endless is Thy Love,” Cowen’s ‘ The Children’s 
Home,” Abt’s ‘*Forget Him Not,” Cowley’s 
““Away in the Old Cathedral,” Cullingford’s 
«« The Children’s Jubilee,” Cowley’s ‘‘ Japanese 
Fan,’’ in which fan-moyements were introduced, 
“The Oars are Plashing Lightly,” ‘* When the 
Earth is Hushed,’’ Seward’s ‘‘ Bells, Bells, Bells,”’ 
Geibel’s waltz song ‘‘ Come Away, Companions,”’ 
Thomson’s vocal galop ‘‘The Fire Brigade,”’ 


Root’s ‘*The Burlesque Band,’’ with imitations 
of the instruments, and ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.” 

A unique feature was the singing of a native 
African choir. One of their numbers was a duet 
composed by a Kaffir, and illustrated the way 
that untrained natives add vocal accompaniment 
to solo voices. They also sang a wayside Kaffir 
song and dance, representing waggoners seated by 
a fire while their oxen rested ; a song entitled 
‘“*Does Anybody Here Know the Fierce Wild 
Cat?” in which the ‘‘miaouing’’ of a boy 
as cat and the ‘‘shoeing”’ of the singers made 
a lively number. A Kaffir wedding-song, 
illustrating the shrieks of the bride as she 
is led off to her husband’s tent, was very 
unique; it is sung at all Kaffir weddings, 
The numbers were all in the native language, 
which added not a little to their pleasure. 
At the close of the concert, one of the natives, 
robed in a blanket, stepped forward and made 
a short speech in very good English, thankin 
the audience for their attention. He said that 
the choir had come nearly 10,000 miles to be 
present at the jubilee, and that all the natives 
were tonic sol-faists, using no other notation. 
Over 28,000 singers and visitors were in attend- 
ance at the Crystal Palace concerts. 

A visit was paid to the grave of John Curwen, 
and appropriate exercises held there. The Rey. 
J. Knaggs, of Stratford, addressed the gathering. 
Short speeches were also made by Mr. D. Batch- 
ellor, of Philadelphia, and Mr. Theodore Seward, 
of New York, 

A muSical historical exhibition was arranged 
in one of the rooms ofthe Crystal Palace. Among 
the relics were a lock of Miss Glover’s hair, auto- 
graph letters of Miss Glover and John Curwen, 
oil-paintings of well-known characters in the 
tonic sol-fa movement, besides a large quantity 
of old music, books, and other interesting me- 
mentoes. The English press almost unanimously 
pronounced the jubilee a success, and renewed 
courage and strength for the battle will be one 
of the results of the international meeting. 


SINGING AT SIGHT. 


By FrEeprERIc W. Root. 


T is well known that among those who stand 
well as singers, many read music inaccurately 
and with great difficulty. This comes of having 
‘‘ picked up’’ a little knowledge without any at- 
tempt at systematic study. No work of impor- 
tance is done well until the principles of it are 
understood, and regular effort is devoted to it; 
unfortunately, however, music is considered by 
many to be simply a means of recreation, and in 
its pursuit anything that savors of hard work, like 
the study of principles and exertion in carrying 
them out, seems misapplied. 

The process by whicha person ofthe class above 
alluded to ‘‘sings at sight,” is something like 
this : The key-noteis given, buthe has not learned 
to make use of that as a starting-point, so is 
obliged to ask some one to give him the ‘first 
note.’’ Thus launched, he sails cautiously for- 
ward; when the notes go up he makes his voice 
go up; and when they go down the voice follows 
downward; but just how far, up or down, is 
always a matter of experiment. 

Sometimes an interval is correctly guessed, 
sometimes not; when a wrong note is_ struck, 
discord is generally the result ; if thesinger’s ear 
is good, this is discovered, and an effort made to 
right it by allowing the tone to drift aimlessly 
about till it finds a pitch that seems to be in accord 
with the accompaniment or other voices. Thus 
he gropes his way along leaning on the instru- 
mental or vocal accompaniment, and seldom feel- 
ing acertainty of being right. 

His next difficulty is with the rhythm. He has 
never developed a sense of rhythm, nor tried to 
fixin the mind the relative value of notes, etc., al- 
though as rhythm is easier to get than pitch, he 
may at first guess it correctly, and so keep the 
time tolerably well until arriving at the first dis- 
cord; here, having run off the track, rhythm 
must give way, at least till he gets on again, and 
so on to the end. 

Sometimes, owing to a peculiar harmonic pro- 
gression, aright tone will sound as though wrong, 
At such a place, the singer we are describing has 
no resource left ; hisear won’t guide him, and he 
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lacks the knowledge and training which would 
make him independent; so he must leave that 
passage until such time as by patient repetition 
he can, so to speak, drum it into his head. 

The principal work is not, asa great many sup- 
pose, to obtain facility in recognizing the repre- 
sentation of tones, but in being able to sing those 
tones when their representation is recognized. 

In other words, the main thing for a readerto 
do is to fix in the mind the individual coloring or 
characteristic of each tone of a key, so that any 
tone or succession of tones can be confidently 
sung, because heard, so to speak, in the mind, 
and not because they appear to be about so far 
higher or lower than a tone immediately preced- 
ing. Insome cases the accomplishment of this 
would take a longtime, but fortunately when one, 
two, three, four, five, six and seven are once 
learned, they are learned in all the keys, for the 
relationship of the tones is the same in all. 

Meanwhile, a development of a correct rhyth- 
mical sense should be going on. Whatconstitutes 
the principal work in this departmentis also often 
mistaken. Many persons think it to consist in 
learning thoroughly the different lengths repre- 
sented by notes, but it is really to induce in the 
mind, by constant practice, such sensitiveness to 
the regularity of the pulsations or beats, which 
are a part of all music, that no deviation from it 
can occur without being instantly recognized. 


THE BALLAD. 


By Wm. W. NEWELL. 


ie character of the ballad is a dance-song 
(late Latin dallare, to dance). Dancing in 
couples, as a mere mode of motion, is compara- 
tively modern. According to ancient usage, a 
dance was a dramatic performance, setting forth 
a story, which was related in a song serving to 
uide the movement, An illustration of this cus- 
tom is still to be seen in the ‘‘ring games”’ of chil- 
dren. The late recording of many ancient bal- 
lads in Scotland has led to the erroneous supposi- 
tion that Scotland had possessed a distinctively 
national song, unlike that of England; the fact 
being that so-called Scottish ballads are only dia- 
lectic survivals of songs formerly common to all 
parts of Great Britain. For the origin of these 
compositions it is necessary to look beyond the 
limits of English speech, medizeval ballads not 
being the property of any one European country, 
but, In a measure, common stock. Popularity, 
simplicity and antiquity constitute the charm of 
the ballad. Whathas been repeated for centuries, 
has passed from lip to lip, and formed the joy of 
all classes, must stand on a different level from 
sentences penned for achosenfew. Balladsshow 
that there was a period in which the medizyval 
noble and the medizeval serf stood nearly on the 
same intellectuallevel. These compositions serve 
as a perpetual lesson of simplicity, and will al- 
ways be of value to bring literature back to that 
character of naturalness and simplicity of which 
true art must consist. 
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A Critic Criticised. 


Taeouee the deepinterest which I have always feltin the 

Science of Expression, and sympathy with the ladies 
and gentlemen who teach it, several of whom are among my 
honored friends, I avail myself of the privilege to protest 
against the unwarranted violation of fraternal amity which 
I find exhibited by Mr. Southwick in the August No. of the 
Vorcr MaGazIne. Inthe reported interview this gentleman 
expresses himself in such a way as to lead a person, unac- 
quainted with elocutionary matters, to the inference that, 
by a consensus of opinion, he himself has been constituted 
the ultimate arbiter and authority in all things pertaining 
to your noble profession. For my part, Ihave been unable 
to ascertain either in the substance of this interview, or in 
any of his previous letters or articles, that such a claim is 
justly founded; and I am also able to add that inquiry 
among elocutionists has been equally fruitless, 

From my standpoint, as an outsider, I consider that the 
status of elocution, although satisfactory enough when con- 
sidered side by side with the growth of art in general, is, 
nevertheless, tentative and probationary. It could not be 
expected that the majority of teachers who have hitherto 
adopted it should be so liberally endowed with the gifts of 
nature and furnished with such superlative knowledge as 
their occupation could afford them ample means to utilize. 
Such being the case, it is unjust for any one to criticise 
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THE LECTURE ROOM. 


Beauty or deformity may be your 
heritage; learn to preserve the one, 
and overcome the other, 


OME one has said, ‘‘ The body is always the expression of 
the dominant state of mind.” Is this true? Let us see, 
When foreign people land on our shores, we say this one is 
German, that one French; this one Norwegian, that one Ital- 
ian. How do we know? Because they show it. Their 
thoughts, lives, and habits running for a long period in one 
channel have made of them distinct peoples. They look the 
distinct nationality in face, form, dress and manner. But if 
they live here under new conditions of thought and govern- 
ment, they change. Their children and grandchildren become 
Americanized, until, after a few generations, the old manner 
and look are altogether lost, and they become Americans, and 
speak of their ancestors as we do of our English forefathers, 
and with the same feeling. 

Now, if continued habits of thought and action stamp nation- 
alities,so also do they stamp other characteristics. If you 
live in a state of woe and melancholy, you will look it; ifina 
state of thankfulness and joy, you will express that, not only 
in the countenance, but in the lines of your body. Do you be- 
lieve it? You do. 
think and act our best. Let us reach out and up to the true 
and the beautiful. The work must begin with the interior or 
thought ; the exterior will follow as fast as the law of nature 
will permit. If you would be beautiful, desire to be beautiful, 
true, and good. Send out only high, noble, andjust thoughts. 
Keep an ideal of what you would like to be ever in sight and 
mind, the ideal form before the outer eye, and the ideal char- 
acter before the inner or mind’s eye. You say, ‘‘I cannot do 
it!” No, you cannot do it in a minute, but you can in an 
aggregation of minutes. If you can hold your mind steadily 
one-half hour to-day, you can do it more easily to-morrow, and, 
at last, you will be able to think to some purpose; to think 
what you desire to think ; to grow to be what you desire to be, 
In other words, you will be what you zz// to be. You will 
gain the mastery over the physical senses, and the master can 
train the body tothat master’s ideas anddesires. You exclaim, 
‘‘Oh, but if I am short, thought cannot make metall!” Yes it 
can. Itcan make you taller physically, by actual measure- 
ment; and, better than that, it can make people forget that 
you are short. You recall the life of the great tragedian who, 
although inferior in physical proportions, yet, when acting, tow- 


Then let us begin at the foundation, and_ 


ered in spirit to such a degree of greatness and majesty that 
his audience forgot his body, and was wholly lost in his mani- 
festation of power. 

You have seen small people look large and large people look 
small; homely ones beautiful and beautiful ones homely. It 
altogether depends on the spirit manifested. One class is on 
the road Beautiful, the other on the road Hideous. With a heri- 
tage of ugly temper, form, and feature, if one lives on in the mire 
of evil thoughts and passions, that one is accumulating misery 
not only unto himself personally, but for all the human family; 
for his children, for his neighbor’s children. The waves go on 
and out to shores and continents unknown. On the other hand, 
if that person controls the bad temper and lives a beautiful life, 
he is stamping out his evil inheritance. It may take several 
generations of right living to perfect the physical body, but it 
can be done. You can begin the elimination. You alone can 
so elevate your soul as to come into relation with the All-Soul or 
God, and to reveal glimpses of the condition sought for, long 
before it is attained. The revelation is the prophecy of what 
will be. When the divine spirit rules the senses, the face is 
illumined and beautiful ; the muscles of the face, held in place 
for long periods, become fixed, and a normal expression, sweet 
and attractive, is the result. The brow smooths, the nostrils ex- 
pand, the eyes brighten, the corners of the mouth grow upward 
and dimpled, the carriage becomes graceful and noble. When 
this condition of mind and expression has thus become normal, 
the moral nature is refined and high. Such a one will desire 
only good to all living creatures, with charity for all, love for 
all. That one could not hate or destroy any of God’s creatures, 
or cause them unnecessary suffering In suchastate you could 
not enjoy a drive at the expense of a sick or suffering horse, 
nor a fine toilét at the cost of a pair of eyes. You would no 
more willingly oppress man or beast than you would willingly 
submit to be oppressed yourself. If the thoughts were good, 
the desires right, you would feel no envy, no hate, no revenge. 
You would grow more and more beautiful, more and more 
capable of inspirational work. You would strive to attain the 
heights and to excel, but not by the destruction or misery of 
others. 

You exclaim, ‘‘This is not the millenium, and I am only a 
great, awkward girl withred hair. How can Ibe beautiful? Can 
I make people forget my red hair, or change its color by think- 
ing it is not red, or forgetting it myself?” 

Yes, and no.~ Let me tell you a true story. Once two poor 
girls were walking down Broadway in New York. They were 
sisters, but one was more fortunate than the other and wore 
good clothes, while the other had on very badly-worn shoes. 
As they walked along, she kept looking down at her feet, and 
it seemed to her that everyone they met also looked at her feet, 
and saw her ragged shoes. She was a brave girl, but this so 
annoyed her that she betrayed evident signs of irritation. Then 
the sister said to her: ‘‘ Look up, Sarah, look up, and they 
won't see your shoes |!” Unconsciously, the sympathizing sis- 
ter spoke words of profoundest wisdom. They laughed and 
‘looked up,” and not one whom they now met looked at her 
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shoes. If one refers to, or seems to look at your hair, and you 
are called upon to speak, say you are satisfied with it ; that it 
is the color artists have raved over from Raphael to the present 
time; that you have no cause to complain or be unhappy over 
it. Just be the sweetest, most cheerful, red-haired girl in town, 
and the probabilities are you will be among the favorites there. 
This is a general rule: If you have a defect or supposed defect 
of exterior, never allude to it unless forced to do so, and then 
speak hopefully, cheerfully, and contentedly if you can; and 
you can if you follow out the instructions to be given in these 
articles. 

If you are a brunette, be a brunette, and do not try to bea 
blonde. Do not bleach or color the hair in vain efforts to be 
what you are not. If you area pale ora drab blonde, do not 
put on carmine to try to bea rosy blonde; but be the very best 
type of pale blonde, and dress accordingly. (See notes further 
on.) If you are very tall, do not stoop to appear shorter, but 
stand erect, and dress so as to tone down, rather than exagger- 
ate, yourheight. Over-size can be trained to such grace and 
gentleness as to neutralize any appearance of coarseness ; un- 
dersize can loom up and grasp things mentally and spirit- 
ually with such force and power as to appear of full stature. 

But to return to our text. To become beautiful in form and 
exalted of countenance, control your thoughts and overcome 
evil habits. If you can, own some photographs of ideal figures 
in marble, and place them in your private room, or where you 
can look upon them several times every day. If you cannot 
own more than one, let that one be Venus de Milo, or Diana, 
or Aphrodite.* Fix the lines and proportions of this ideal in 
the mind, so that you can see them with the eyes closed, and re- 
call any feature or line at will ; the nose, the mouth, the turn of 
the neck, etc. Compare your own face and figure with this 
model. Note the defects, and practice special exercises which 
will be given from time to time in ‘‘The Studio” of WeERNER’s 
Voice Macazine. Few, indeed, even of the so-called ‘‘ beauties,” 
have reached the standard of perfect form, the true and ac- 
cepted standard of artistic proportion. Indeed, artists often 
have to make use of many models to produce a perfect figure. 
One has a perfect hand and arm, another a fine bust, another a 
beautiful throat and well-poised head ; here is a perfect mouth, 
there anoseoran eye. Theaggregation of these perfections go 
to make one perfect and beautiful whole. 

There will be three places of interest in each article: ‘‘ The 
Lecture Room,” ‘‘ The Studio,” and ‘“‘The Toilet.” The first 
is a place for discussions of a general character; the second 
where you go for lessons and exercises of practical personal 
import to develop your powers ; the third where you can go 
for artistic designs for dress, and all matters of the toilet. You 
are invited to communicate with us through the ‘‘ Question- 
Box” column of Werner’s Votce MaGazine. 


THE STUDIO. 


I will close the door, open the upper windows to admit air, 
and soften the light with the pink screens. Now put off your 
outer garments, but keep on your vest and shapes, and ex- 
change your shoes for moccasins or sandals. You do not 
know what shapes are?) You neversaw any? Ah, well, step 
into the dressing-room, here, and I will show you. Shapes 
are precisely what ladies wear when going out to ride on horse- 
back.f| They may match your dress or not, as you 
choose. These you see are black and will go very well with 
any dark dress. Look; yousee they are stockings and drawers 
in one, held at the belt-line by a draw-string. They are elastic 
but snug, covering you entirely, and yet revealing your shape, 
hence they are shapes. Now I can see your figure, correct 
false movements and bad poses, as well as find where the 
muscles are deficient. Come here and look at yourself in this 
mirror. You don’t like yourlooks? The artist has a good deal 
of work to do before you can be shown to the world or to your 
friends as a finished statue. You do not like your appearance, 
and yet you cannot tell what the fault is. I uncover this model ; 
stand beside it, and look again. Can you not, by comparison, 


*For gentlemen, Apollo or Rossella Matthieu’s David. 
+See WERNER’S VOICE MAGAZINE, Sept., 1891, Chautauqua Dress, etc. 


now point out the defects? Your chest is toosmall, your mus- 
cles undeveloped, and your ankles weak. 


Exercise I.—Exaltation. 


Stand erect, toes out at about 45° (that is, a right angle), 
heels two or three inches apart. Let the hands hang natur- 
ally at the sides ; now advance the right foot, with the weight, 
and reach obliquely upward (in the same direction) with the 
right hand ; put the left hand down obliquely backward, so as 
to form, as nearly as possible, a straight line from hand to 
hand, through the body and arms. Let the upper palm open 
upward, as if to receive a gift from above, and close the 
lower hand, to turn the magnetic current back into yourself. 
Repeat this position several times. You are now firmer upon 
the right foot, the rear foot is raised, so that the toes only touch 
the floor very lightly. Your body is gracefully curved, your 
face upturned in the direction of the uplifted hand. Rest, and 
try it again. 

You have the position, now add a thought to the position. 
Imagine a cord extending heavenward from the centre of your 
uplifted palm, and that you are pulling yourself up by that 
cord. Pull each way, from below and above, mentally, with 
all your might. Hold this position as long as you can, and 
after a week or two, let the thought be a petition for light, 
strength, and power. Practice this ten minutes, morning and 
evening, when free from the bondage of superfluous clothing. 
At the end of the fourth week, let the rear foot just clear the 
floor, and stand poised upon the toes of the forward foot as long 
as you can. Reverse the exercise every day from the very com- 
mencement, so that one side may not outrank the other in 
strength and size. This is important, as balance is an indis- 
pensable element of beauty. 


Exercise I[,—Silence. 


Write on one side of a card the word ‘‘ Gossip,” and on the 
other side ‘‘Temper.” Put this card and a pencil in your 
pocket. Every time you speak ill of anyone, take out the card 
and make a mark after ‘‘ Gossip,” and every time you get 
angry, or speak loudly or crossly, make a mark after ‘‘Temper.” 
By calling yourself strictly to account in this manner, you will 
soon learn to control yourself and to keep silence. 
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THE TOILET. 


Fic. 1., ANTiqguE Drsicn ror Eventnc Toiter.—A toilet of soft 
silk or cashmere, cream-white, Nile-green, pale rose, canary- 
gray, etc., to suitthe complexion. A long, 
loose robe about three yards wide at the bot- 
tom and one yardat the top ; straight bands 
across the front and back to hold the fulness 
and to join the shoulder-straps. ‘The bands 
should pass under the arm, inside of the 
robe, to hold the dressin place on the shoul- 
ders and bust. - Elbow-sleeves full, and open 
on the outside. Over this dress is a peplum 
of the same or contrasting color. The pep- 
lum isa square of the goods, long enough 
from opposite corners to reach from the head 
to the floor, or near the floor. Cut out the 
upper corner to let the arm and head 
through. Fasten the points thus formed on 
top of the shoulder, and round off the lower 
corner or point at the floor; finish with - 
an ornamental border, or plain hem, and 


Fic. 1. 
fasten on the right shoulder with an antique brooch or hook- 
clasp. An ornamental band extends from right shoulder 
around under the left arm and breast ; this band may be of rich 
embroidery, or metal, or bead-work. The sleeve is an oblong 
piece of the goods, joined only by buttons, or ornaments, or 
small bows of ribbon. 
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Fre. 2., House Dress ror a Srour Lapy.—Dark figured 
silk or wool challis. Round dress form of American silk or 
fine cambric to match the dress. Skirt full, 
and pleated or gauged all the way around ex- 
cept in the middle of the back, and made fast 
to the waist-form. A long breadth, pleated 
at the shoulders and at the waist-line in the 
middle of the back, then falling to the bottom 
of the dress, forms part of the fulness of the 
skirt behind. The left side of the waist in 
front is pleated at the shoulder and waist- 
line. The right side front has also a long 
breadth from shoulder to feet. It is pleated on 
the shoulder, and the right selvage is joined 
to the skirt all the way to the bottom of the 
dress. The left side of this breadth is caught 
up at three points and inserted in the left side- 
seam of the skirt. Finish with long loops 
and ends of ribbon at the side to cover up 
the junction of the caught-up seam if desired. 
Fasten the velvet collar with a cut steel hook- 
clasp or ornamental pin. 


(RCS 7, 
The sleeves are moderately high 
and full on the shoulders and close below the elbow, with vel- 


vet cuffs. A collarette of Russian lace, or a silk kerchief 
crossed under the open front, completes the costume. 

The waist-line is where the free body creases in bending 
forward, or about the edge of the floating ribs. 

How to Measure for Shapes. 
Size of belt or waist-line. 
Length from waist-line to sole of foot. 
. Length of foot. 
Size of instep, ankle, calf, and thigh. 
. Size around hips at the largest point. 
Practical Hints on Color. 

To Rep-HarreD Bironprs.—Perhaps nothing is more desired 
by the average woman than to know not only how to dress 
becomingly, but what colors are best suited to her complexion. 
For instance, in the red-haired blonde her milk-white skin and 
daintily flushed cheeks are the envy of her darker sisters, but 
that red hair is to her a continual source of annoyance, anda 
trial to her milliner and dressmaker. To all such I would say, 
Are you thinking of your street costume for these early au- 
tumn days? Well, then allow me to go with you, first to the 
milliner,* and, if she will pardon the intrusion, I think I can 
assist youin making a selection. Here are charming Parisian 
hats, profusely decorated with ribbons in high colors; do not 
look at them, they are not for you. Ah, here it is, just the 
thing we want, that is, if you like the color; a soft blue-gray, 
with its alluring, graceful ribbons and steel ornaments. Be- 
coming? Ofcourse itis. Turn any way you choose and the 
effect is restful. Here is a navy blue equally becoming, and 
the milliner says you can have it in velvet or felt, with bead or 
steel ornaments. Ah, here is another, a dark bottle-green, 
_ enhanced by rich velvetleaves of the same color, shaded from 

the darkest green to the lightest tint imaginable. All these are 
your colors. 

And now that the hat question is settled we will take a sam- 
ple to the glove department, and seek for a match in gloves. 
This done it will be an easy matter to select a gown. What 
an array of autumn goods! How brilliant and beautiful they 
are, and you have not been forgotten; here is the softest and 
finest of wool goods just the colors you can wear. Here isa 
match for the navy blue hat seen at the milliner’s, and near it 
is the same lovely blue-gray that could be made up so exqui- 
sitely with steel ornaments, and darker or lighter velvet. If 
your cheeks are very pink, I should advise you to take this 
green camel's hair; either the bottle-green or the lighter myr- 
tle-green. Ever bearin mind that myrtle or bottle-green sub- 
dues both the color of your hair and cheeks. White is always 
becoming, and if colors are desired with it, select delicate blue, 
or mauve, or any of the light blue-greens. Avoid any color 
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*The science of shopping counsels us to first find the gloves and hat, 
then match them in a gown; otherwise the gloves may never be found; 
unless an expert glove-maker is at hand. 


that tints either in pink, orange, or yellow. You have your 
standard colors pointed out to you, and from these you can 
obtain wonderful results. In selecting mixed colors, reject any- 
thing that has pronounced red, yellow, orange, or yellow-green. 
High colors are not for you; be satisfied with your beautiful 
complexion, and although your hair may have caused you 
grievous trials, bear in mind that it is the color often found in 
the masterpieces of the old artists, and ever much admired. 

To YELLow-HairED BionpEs.—If you have an abundance of 
color, avoid reds, pinks, and deep rose-color ; also orange, 
straw-color and lemon-yellow; even old-gold and ecru would 
be very trying to your complexion. Your colors for evening 
toilet are Nile-green, baby-blue, mauve, silver-gray, and white. 
In darker colors, rich violet, heliotrope, navy blue, myrtle-green, 
seal-brown, and one shade, very dark, of maroon. If your 
complexion is not so rosy, but a delicate sea-shell pink, then 
you can branch out into broader fields, since nearly every color 
will harmonize with your complexion, especially deep rose, 
dark rich brown. and blue. Next month, words of advice to 
other blondes will be given; the auburn-haired and drab-haired 
blondes, and the next in order are brunettes. 
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By A. J. GOODRICH. 


HERE are various methods for transposing music, but 
according to the writer’s experience the most thorough 
method is the best, because the most reliable. Those who 
wish to acquire the art of transposing (and it is so important 
as to demand the attention of all practitioners) should begin 
with fundamental principles, and thus build up their method 
from a permanent, theoretical basis. 

The foundation of recent musical compositions rests upon 
four scales : Normal major, Harmonic minor, Melodic minor, 
and Chromatic. These afford a sufficient explanation of the 
other two : the Natural minor and the Enharmonic. The first 
four have been represented in so many text-books that it is 
unnecessary to describe them here. But the mere act of read- 
ing these scales by note in an instruction-book will not supply 
that preliminary knowledge already mentioned as of first im- 
portance. The student must be able to write or perform any 
scale in any key according to a model, or theoretical formula. 
The peculiar arrangement and distribution of the intervals; 
the points of motion and repose; the relations of various in- 
tervals to the tonic; the main features of the lower and upper 
tetrachords,—all these should be included in scale-study. 

A thorough understanding of these matters, and of the four 
principal scales in all keys, will unlock the door to modern 
tonality; and a knowledge of tonality offers the only reliable 
solution to transposition. 

Supposing the student to be familiar with the scales in all 
practicable keys (including seven sharps and seven flats) the 
next step willbe this: Perform an authentic cadence in every 
major scale. This consists of the dominant, or dominant 7th, 
chord followed by that of the tonic. Include the three close 
positions of each cadence-form, but not the inversions at pres- 
ent. The base simply moves from dominant to tonic, up 
a 4th, or down a 5th. An example is here included as a model 
for transposition. 
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Before attempting to transfer this to other scales the per- 
former must know what it is that he is to transpose. The tonic 
chord consists of a root (Cih this example), 3rd, and 5th, 
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The dominant chord is founded upon the fifth degree of every 
scale and consists of a root (G), 3rd, and 5th. The manner 
in which the chords follow one another is explained in musical 
theory, and must be understood. Our first example is con- 
ducted according to the connecting note principle. The con- 
necting note, or note in common, between the two chords in 
our example isg. The key that sounds g in the first measure 
is pressed by the index finger of the right hand, and this finger 
remains over that key during the first measure (see a). At (4) 
the connecting tone is sounded by the thumb. 

At (c) the fifth finger remains over g throughout the measure. 
In organ-playing the connecting key is usually held down by 
a certain finger, and this represents the principle sufficiently 
well. 

The melody of the first measure, Ex. 1, is do, sz, do, OY Cs 
d, according to tonic sol-fa representation. The chords are, 
tonic, dominant, tonic. In transposing this a minor 2nd higher 
the melody would become db, c, db, or do, st, do. The harmo- 
nies will be the same, relatively, and the index finger will press 
the connecting key ab. 

At (4) the original melody is mz, re, mi; and the harmonies 
are thesame. Apply the same syllables (or numbers) to the 
Dp scale and the transposition will be effected. At (c) the 
upper part is monotonic, so/, sol, sol. This is the connecting 
link, and the harmonies succeed one another as at (a) and (8). 
Gin the originalexample becomes ab inthe transposition, and 
these corresponding intervals must be instantly apprehended 
in order to transpose readily. The necessity for a thorough 
knowledge of the scales will become apparent here. 

After transposing Ex. 1 into all the majorscales, the next step 
will consist in selecting a complete cadence-form. When this has 
been analyzed sufficiently, it is to be transposed into all the 
major scales in the same manner. The complete cadence con- 
sists of the tonic, subdominant and dominant harmonies, end- 
ing with the chord of the tonic. It embraces every tone in the 
normal scale. An example of this, redrranged in three close 
positions, is here presented: 
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EXAMPLE 2. 


_ (4) and (c) are to be understood as redrranged duplicates of 
@). 

Hee the chords of the subdominant and dominant there 
is no connecting tone, and in such instances the chord above 
is to move in a direction opposite to that of the base to prevent 
parallel fifths. These principles must be understood by the 
accompanist, for it is impossible to transpose music at sight 
literally. All that can be done is to recognize the harmonies 
in the original and to perform the corresponding harmonies in 
another key. The manner in which these chords follow one 
another must be understood in advance; for, certainly, the 
theory of harmonic progression cannot be discovered while 
one is executing and transposing music prima vista / 

Another form of the complete cadence consists in retaining 
the root-note of the subdominant chord above, which becomes 
the 7th of the dominant chord, thus: 

Za _. We have here a connecting note 
throughout, indicated by the ties. 
In whatever position this may oc- 
cur the 7th (f) must resolve down 
to the 3rd of the tonic chord (e). 

One should become familiar with 
both forms, examples 2 and 3. 

The perfect cadence is next in 
order. This contains the same 
harmonies, with the addition of the second inversion of the 
tonic chord which comes after:the subdominant, and before 


EXAMPLE 3. 


the dominant harmony. Here is an example for transposi- 
tion : 

The inverted chord, known 
as the ‘‘fourth and sixth,” pre- 
serves the connecting link, 
and leads us to anticipate the 
following dominant chord. 
Perform this in two other close 
positions (same base) and in 
all the major keys. 

EXAMPLE 4. The signature of each differ- 
ent key must first be comprehended, and the cadence played 
according to that scale. Two facts must be instantly ascer- 
tained: (1) What is the relationship of the chord in the orig- 
inalkey? (2) What chordhas thesame relationship to the key 
in which we are transposing? Suppose a song written in Bb 
is too high and that we lower it a halfstep. Suppose, further, 
that the first chord is f, a, c. That is the dominant. In the 
key of A the dominant chord is e, g#, b, and this corresponds 
to the f, a, c, of the original. The subdominant to Bb? is e); 
and in A the subdominant is d. j 

Each of these corresponding chords in A will be a minor 
2nd below those in Bb, because all the major scales are theo- 
retically the same. The first six tones of ‘‘Kathleen Mavour- 
neen” are g, f, eb, bb, ab, g. In numbers, thus: |3, 2; 1, 15, 45 
31. In transposing this from E> to D we simply apply the 
same numbers, as the scales are alike in their construction. 
The result will be this : 3, f#:2,.e; 1, dj} 5, a;juo pean 
Those who are familiar with the movable-do system may ap- 
ply the principle to any key. Those who are not may use 
numbers with the same general result. ; 

There are other forms of harmonic cadence that include a 
greater variety of chords, and these should be transposed in 
regular order as already explained. The passing diminished 
7th resolving to tonic (the tonic being the connecting tone) 
should also be included in the transpositions. Examples of this 
may be found in the last of ‘‘One morning, oh, so early,” by 
Strelezki; ‘‘ How so fair,” from ‘‘ Martha,” and in hundreds of 
other songs. These harmonic cadences should afterward be 
arranged in the minor mode and transposed into all the minor 
keys. The student is to understand that the ma/ural or cancel 
is a sign of elevation in a flat key, and of depression in a 
sharp key. 

The accompanist must likewise understand the rules of res- 
olution and progression, and the derivation and inversion 
of chords in general. Asa preliminary study it would be well 
to transpose single melodies according to the actual intervals. 
All transposition is to be done relatively. 

Reading from the alto and tenor clefs is an important assist- 
ant to the art of transposing, and one too much neglected. 

The time has arrived when transposition is to be considered . 
a necessity, for manufacturers have gradually raised the pitch 
during recent years until it is now fully a whole step higher 
than it was in the last century. This means a difference of 
about 55 vibrations, supposing the vocalist sings once lined a. 
In the upper register the difference is still more noticeable. 
Such a song, for instance, as ‘‘ Largo al factotum” cannot be 
sung by the average baritone as Rossini wrote it, in C, with- 
out straining the vocal organs and thereby endangering the 
voice. Itshould be transposed at least a whole step lower. 
The same may be said of hundreds of other songs. As a rule, 
publishers will not incur the additional expense of transposed 
editions, and thus it becomes the duty of the accompanist to 
play a song in any key that may be required by the vocalist. 

Generally this will be a whole or a half step lower. If ac- 
companists were employed according to this standard, we 
should not so frequently witness the strange spectacle of four 
or five accompanists on the program of a miscellaneous con- 
cert. Butthat it wouldimprove the quality while diminishing 
the quantity of accompanists no one can doubt. 
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THE cat has nine lives, and spends them all in vocal culture. 


' know him? 
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A SUMMER CLASS IN ELOCUTION. 


Dr. Cuartes Westry Emerson’s SumMER ScHoot aT Marrua’s 
VINEYARD. 


By ELSIE M. WILBOR. 


“In the still air the music lies, 
unheard ; in the rough marble beauty 
lies, unseen ; to make the musicand 
the beauty needs the master’s touch.” 


HO’S for Martha’s Vineyard and 
the Cottage City Institute? The 
waves are dancing and sparkling 
in the sunlight, and the boat rocks 
and sways like a great bird anxious 
to be off. You will go! Then join 
my party—the more the merrier. 


oo. k BRe SheMale OK) 


It is a warm July morning. About the 
* doorway of an unpretentious one-story 
wooden building are men and women standing on tiptoe, 
and swaying to and fro in their unstable position with 
that eagerness which betokens a desire to sce what is 
going on up front. We push our way through and find 
ourselves in a large room little better than a shed, with 
rafters and beams rough and unfinished as when the carpenter 
drove the last nail home. Every one of the hard, unpainted 
chairs is filled by an attentive face turned toward a low plat- 
form at the farther end of the room. ‘The speaker is a tall, 
handsome man of middle age, whose closely buttoned frock 
coat and white tie give him a clerical appearance. Do you 
It is Dr. C. W. Emerson, and this is his summer 
school. He is talking on reflex action through muscular sense; 
and, among other things, says: 

By continual violation, muscular sense becomes so blunted 
that a person is often more at ease in making a wrong, inhar- 
monious movement than in making a correct, poised one. It 
is injudicious to direct a pupil’s attention to the fault you are 
endeavoring to overcome. If you tell him just what result 
you expect from a given movement or exercise, you will never 
get that result. Opposition through a person’s consciousness 
of the parts opposed will never produce the highest results; 
the opposition should come through reflex action. Expectancy 
sustains to a certain degree the inhibitory action of the cere- 
brum, enabling the spinal cord to act in a reflex manner. 
Muscular sense must be educated before knowledge takes con- 
trol of the act. Poise is secured not through sheer strength, or 
because of our mental understanding and grasp of the mech- 
anism involved and the reasons thereof, but simply andsolely 
by muscular sense. A child has the strength to stand and 
walk long before he successfully accomplishes these acts. Rep- 
etition is necessary in all work; but mere repetition without 
thought in it and bathe of it will never develop.. Beginning or 
ending physical exercise suddenly is inadvisable. Never do 
an exercise that causes an unpleasant sensation in the back. 

The lecture is over, and a lesson is assigned for the morrow, 
which will be devoted to the voice. The works alternates, one 
day taking up pedagogy, another day physical drill, and 
again vocal exercise. 

We will go early to-day, for the lesson and lecture will be 
preceded by a physical drill led by Mrs. Emerson. At the 
first chords of a march she rises and says: ‘‘ Make ready; 
prepare to stand; please stand.” There is a tone of mingled 
invitation and command in her voice that distinguishes it from 
other voices and seems peculiarly a part of her strong person- 
ality. Then follows an elaborate series of exercises that bend 
and stretch, relax and contract, every part of the body. 

The music ceases, and Dr. Emerson puts the class through 
a vigorous vocal drill. The exercises are taken in three 
pitches, low, medium and high. He then proceeds with his 


Lecture on Vowce and Pedagogy. 
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Tone must come down. No matter how high the note may 
be, try to think’that it is falling on you; don’t aim the tone 
up at the note. Imagine, if you can, that it is like a snow- 
flake or a feather falling on you from an upward angle of 45°. 
It will greatly help resonance. Why 45°? Itis alaw of the 
imagination that we always imagine good coming from such 
anangle. This law is manifested throughout all art. We 
never look for blessings or for an angel coming right plumb 
down on top of the head! It is an inexorable rule, though it 
has never before been formulated. But if the tone is aimed up 
atthis angle, the voice will be pushed; therefore, always bear 
in mind that the tone is gently falling. 

While correcting evils in the voice, cultivateimpressionability 
init. Impressionability is the finalsecret of success in a singer; 
never forget this. But impressionability to what? you ask. 
From whence shall it derive color? Many say, Let us have 
variety. Now, variety as variety never attracts; on the con- 
trary, it disgusts. There must be a reason for the variety. 
First, it must have the quality of impressionability; secondly, 
it must receive that impressionability from within—-from the 
soul. Such variety is always pleasing. 

Vocal faults can frequently be removed by introducing 
other and counteracting faults, and not a few teachers work 
on this basis. It is preferable, however, to overcome a fault 
by introducing a virtue, on the principle of overcoming evil 
with good. One may have the quality of hate in the voice, 
yet have that quality permeated by a slide of kindness. The 
Slides of the voice can never be perverted; quality, however, 
does not always reveal character. You must learn of your 
voice through others’ ears. When one who has always had 
a bad voice suddenly hears his voice after it is im- 
proved, he is apt to be startled and not to like: it. The ims 
provement will not be an improvement in his estimation. 
There is always a perversion of ear where there is a perversion 
of voice. A benevolent tone indicates that the blessings it 
promises are coming not from the speaker himself, but 
rather through him as achannel, In physical training and 
voice-culture, which is physical training, two things should be 
carried out: First, overcome all bias; secondly, develop re- 

_,  sponsiveness. Mind and body are branches and 


g es expressions of self. The physical side should be 
: >> developed to the same proportionate height as the 
%~ mental side. 


The soul cannot walk through the body without leaving a 
shining track. Great literature is the result of the author's 
holding the thoughts so long and so vividly in his mind that 
ages after the body has fallen apart the thoughts stand out. 
A reader should experience the same emotions and see the same 
pictures as did the author; nay, more,—should come into the 
same state of mind that the author was in when he wrote. One 
must rise to sublime heights to properly give Plato, Shake- 
speare, Milton. If the thought wavers and flickers, the reflec- 
tion is imperfect andshimmering; therefore, the primary factor 
in reading is strength. This is true cultivation of mind and 
heart. The intellect must hold the thought steadily before the 
mirror. A word-picture is vitalized and animated in propor- 
tion as it is intense and clear. He that can hold steadily be- 
fore his mind what Shakespeare wrote is as great as Shake- 
speare, only in a different way. Tone-color comes only from 
the reflection of the psychical side’ upon the physical 
side. The sound of the vocal cords themselves is never 
heard; what is heard is the repetition of the sound. by 
the various resonance-chambers along the vocal passage. 
An artist can never be made by. cultivating the physi- 
cal side alone. Take, for example, two persons, one of 
whom has never cultivated his voice, but has cultivated his 
intellect to the highest point; the other person has cultivated 
his voice according to the most approved methods of vocal 
technique, but has neglected proportionate mental develop- 
ment, On hearing this last person you experience a feeling of 
delight at the fine voice and think, ‘“‘I could listen forever.” 
But, to your surprise, you soon tire of him and, probably, will 
never go to hear him again. In the case of the first person 
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however, after the momentary shock occasioned by his poor 
voice, you forget this defect and are rapt in the beauty of his 
imagination and in the strength of his intellect. The late 
Bishop Simpson aptly illustrates this point. With a most insig- 
nificant voice, he yet charmed and held spellbound day after 
day large and cultured audiences. The reader whohas memor- 
ized a few pieces and goes before the public trusting in his 
voice to carry him through, will have a mere sky-rocket exist- 
ence; when he falls he will never rise. 

One great point in an orator is candor; by it he gains the 
confidence of the audience. Never sneer at a point scored by 
your opponent, even though it seems to cut you down. Leave 
it in oblivion, without emphasizing by calling attention to it 
again. Always balance your antitheses. The relation of 
values is one of the finest points in reading. Oratory, to ac- 
complish its purpose, should appear spontaneous; all effect is 
spoiled by apparent calculation. 

In regard to slides, once get the thought and you will find 
that every thought has its own tune. Never practice a pupil 
on slides. Observation will show that there is always a slide 
when a new objector thought is introduced. Leave something 
to the pupil’s intelligence to work out; don’t decapitate him at 
the outset. When a subject has occupied a person’s attention 
for some time, he will naturally become very animated over 
it. In teaching a child, call up the object to his mind, if it is 
anything he has ever seen. 

Intellect as mere intellect is indifferent. It is only after in- 
tellect has acted for a time that the emotions are roused and 
exert an influence overit. Head first, then heart, is the order 
of action. Applying this to tone, if the idea is in the mind, the 
proper volume willfollow. Large and small objects and ideas 
create corresponding volumes of tone. The emotions once 
roused will adapt themselves to the size and shape of the 
object that called them into existence, and influence tone ac- 
cordingly. In this way loudness and softness of tone are pro- 
duced. The progressive teacher will not tell the pupil what 
gesture to make or what quality of voice to use, but will invite 
his mind to examine for itself and then allow it to express the 
thoughtin its own way. The mind should be kept on a sub- 
ject until it (the mind) of itself reaches out to the next step. 
Never try to pull the mind on. Expand the present and let 
the future take care of itself. Not onein ten ofthe most promi- 
nent and successful readers now before the public has mastered 
the first step in his art. Why? Because just now the public 
is satisfied with the day of small things. Inspiration comes 
from great authors, not from elocution. The foundation of 
taste is necessity, truth, precision; no more and no less will 
serve the desired purpose. 


A Feature of Dr. Emerson’s Class 


that is not only instructive but delightful, affording every mem- 
ber opportunity for individual drill and criticism of his 
own work, is the reading-lesson with which each lecture 
closes. The students are called up one by one to read a para- 
graph from pieces previously assigned for study, and illustrat- 
ing some principlein the morning’s lecture. No oneknows what 
piece or paragraph he will be required to read, and the effect 
is stimulating. In addition to the Doctor’s criticism of the 
rendition, there is the class verdict, announced by silence or 
applause according to the quality of work. 

Perhaps the Doctor is at his happiest in criticising. One 
almost feels glad when he is corrected. ‘‘Wait a moment 
and let me help you a little,” he frequently says, when the 
reading has not been satisfactory to him. ‘‘ Don’t #y to read 
well,” is a favorite remark of his. ‘‘The imagination should 
not be a master of, but a servant to our intellect; with most 
peopleit is a tyrant. It is a divine servant, but a satanic 
master,” he says to one. ‘‘Not.large enough,” he says to 
another. ‘‘ You anticipate for the audience,” is a third criti- 
cism. Andagain: ‘‘ You have grasped the thought, but your 
imagination does not enter into the picture. Everybody has 
imagination enough to make what he is reading about live.” 
He is equally happy in his praise. ‘‘Now I understand the 
meaning of that stanza,” he says, encouragingly. 

Among the selections thus carefully analyzed and interpreted 


according to his method may be mentioned, ‘‘ Hervé Riel,” 
‘‘Among the Icebergs,” ‘‘Character of Charles I,” and a 
scene from ‘‘The Mill on the Floss.” They were chosen for 
their suitability to illustrate vitalized or animated pictures, 
taste, relation of values, and literary analysis, respectively. 

The class were urged to ask questions, either orally or by 
writing, about the lesson or about anything that troubled them 
in their work. Many interesting topics were thus discussed, 
adding much to the practical value of the work. Indeed, ifa 
distinguishing feature were to be selected, it would be the 
spirit of earnestness and practicality that pervaded every- 
thing, and the enthusiasm displayed. The session is short, 
lasting but three weeks, with lessons two hours long, five 
days in the week. 

‘¢ Think that to-day shall never dawn again” is a powerful 
incentive for one to do the best and most of which he is capa- 
ble. Of course, when Dante wrote the line he could not 
have had in mind the eager band of workers that make the 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer School of Elocution a success, but 
it applies to them just as well as if it were penned but yester- 
day. Dr. Emerson is a man of strong vitality, whose very 
health attracts as does the sun a flower. With such a leader, 
and withthe high standard of thought that he has set far up 
on the mountain peak of ideality, his followers press on ‘‘to 
strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 


Fur Werner's Voice Magazine. 


INFLUENCE OF MUSIC ON CHARACTER. 


By HERVE D. WILKINS. 


N the article on ‘‘ The Mission of Music,”* the writer, in -his 
assertions regarding the study of music, displays an igno- 
rance of the science and art of which he speaks. Instead of 
being a ‘‘cheaper product” of the mind, it is a flower which 
blossoms only when nourished by all that mind and body can, 
in their highest state of perfection and culture, afford. The 
fancy which can conceive the motives of a symphony, the 
knowledge and memory of tone-effects which can retain them 
in the mind while writing them down, the culture which en- 
ables the mind to grasp and wield tone-materials, and develop 
themes in a logical and conclusive manner, the mental train- 
ing which enables one to discourse musical ideas, constitute a 
far higher and more abstract intellectual process than is dis- 
played in any other department of human thought. 

This writer speaks disparagingly of the value of music in 
character-building. He probably lacks experience in this de- 
partment. When is character formed? Is it not, for the most 
part, during childhood and youth? One who has had no 
musical life in childhood or youth is not qualified to speak 
with authority on this point. But anyone and everyone can 
observe that in the house, in the school, and in the church 
music exerts a soothing, gentle, inspiring and in all respects 
salutary influence. There is nothing in the home which can 
take the place of music to refine the manners and sweeten the 
natures of children; there is nothing in the school which will 
engage the attention and quiet the unruly so well as will 
music ; and in public worship there is nothing like music to 
furnish means of expression to the loftiest thoughts of praise, 
love and adoration to the Divine Ruler. A great deal has been 
said about the study of music, both forandagainst. I wish to 
present a few considerations to show the advantages of the 
study of music as a discipline of the mental, physical and 
emotional faculties, and thus to prove its advantage in the for- 
mation of character. 

The formation of character is never an object of study in 
any strict sense; it is rather the sum of all the natural atti- 
tudes of an individual, modified by all the influences and pur- 
suits incident to living. The formation of character is begun 
in childhood, and continued in the school and, later, in active 
life. From its nature, the study of music as an art forms an 
appropriate supplement to and continuation of the home and 
school training. ‘ 


* By Dr. H. G. Hanchett in this magazine, Noy., 1890. Discussion by eminent } eople fol- 
lowed in our issues for Apriland May, 1891, - 
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All art-study is a study of details. A certain number of 
parts are to be brought into relation, making contrasts, cli- 
maxes, figures, reliefs, lights, shades, and emphases in such a 
way as to produce an artistic effect. In all the arts other than 
music and oratory, the artist is allowed ample leisure in finish- 
ing his work. He can amend or entirely change any detail of 
his work, and is given opportunity to compare results in each 
case, and to finish his task at his convenience. The musical 
composer has the same advantage of leisure in finishing a 
work; only, from the fleeting and abstract nature of the tones, 
he must havea strong imagination and memory in order to re- 
tain his themes and effects in his mind until all is written 
down and finished. Thus the composition of a symphony, or 
any elaborate musical work, may be regarded as one of the 
most remarkable of mental achievements. 

In the case of the performing musician, this element of lei- 
surely opportunity is taken away; and one is required, under 
trict limitations as to time, to reproduce a musical art-work 
in all of its details. The performing musician must do all of 
his reflecting beforehand; and by means of a thorough train- 
ing of his mental and muscular powers, must acquire such a 
command over tone-material as to produce at will all the 
effects which a given composition may demand for its ade- 
quate interpretation. To be able to do this, one must have ex- 
tensive knowledge, great technical skill, and a temperament 
so well endowed naturally and so well developed by all the 
resources of the science and art that one can, at a critical mo- 
ment, drive every distracting thought from the mind and con- 
centrate all the mental powers upon the work inhand. To do 
all this—to perceive what is required to be done, to compre- 
hend all the indications which may be given in the music, and 
to carry them out faithfully in detail—requires the develop- 
ment of four qualities, each one of which is so important and 
so manifold that it might be made the theme of endless dis- 
course. These four qualities are, attention, perception, com- 
prehension, and execution, and all these qualities may be re- 
garded as branches of one tree, planted in childhood and nour- 
ished by parental care and skill. 

That one thing in the training of a child which is often so 
difficult to bring about, and which requires, on the part of the 
parent, so much patience, skill and self-control, is obedience. 
The obedient child learns to pay attention to what is said or 
done, to perceive exactly what is required, and through the 
exercise of these two qualities to comprehend, in all its bear- 
ings, what is meant and required to be done; and, finally, 
through the exercise of these three qualities, attention, percep- 
tion, and comprehension the pupil learns to do—to execute. 
Thus the pupil who has been trained to obedience at home is 
enabled to derive more benefit from instruction than one who 
is self-willed. But for the latter it is better to begin late than 
never; and often a music pupil who, through lack of proper 
home-training, is inattentive, dull and inefficient, under the 
direction of a patient, skilful teacher will develop into a care- 
ful, intelligent and skilful performer. 

‘The writer of ‘‘The Mission of Music” began the study of 
music too late in life. He made the mistake of regarding piano- 
playing as music. Piano-playing is most often zo/ music ; and 
few people, comparatively, who study the piano ever learn to 
express musical thoughts or even to reproduce them upon it, 
by which I mean that they always remain external to the 
piano, and their playing never rises to the level of an utter- 
ance. Mr. Hanchett was one of these. In April, 1879, he 
made his début as a pianist in Boston, and on that, occasion 
sent out a circular-letter challenging and instructing the critics 
to report him ‘‘in unmistakable terms.” Dwight’s Journal of 
Music of April 12, 1879, contains an account of this concert, 
mentioning faults in Mr. Hanchett’s playing which would go 
to show that he was at that time impatient and unruly. 

No teacher of the piano need be told how unwelcome is the 
pupil who is self-willed and, consequently, difficult of instruc- 
tion. But the real study of the art of music, as I have out- 
lined it, cannot but be beneficial, even in the worst cases, to 
bring about some degree of tractability. The fact of one fail- 
ure need not and will not deter those who love music from 
their loyalty to it and their devoted study of it. 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 


STRENGTH vs. BEAUTY IN MUSIC.* 


By SIGUA PRATT, 


N one of his most instructive and entertaining lectures on 

‘Richard Wagner and His Art Work,” Mr. H. E. Krehbiel 

made the assertion that in the ‘‘Ring des Nibelungen” and 
“Isolde” ‘‘ strength rather than beauty was the aim.” 

The exact words Ido not now recall, but that was the idea ; 
and, coming as it did from the chief defender of the ‘‘ Music- 
Drama” and the theory upon which Wagner based his great 
‘‘Trilogy,” it somewhat astonished me. 

Now, let us calmly view the subject, and see whether the 
principle will stand the test of esthetic laws as illustrated by 
a glance at the history of art. If strength is the chief aim, 
then are not the Egyptian pyramids the noblest examples of 
architecture? And do not the monoliths of ancient Thebes in- 
dicate a style far excelling any modern building? By this 
same standard the rude and bulky temples of Egypt would be 
given the preference over the beauty and dignity of Grecian 
architecture, and the monstrous immensity of St. Peter’s or 
St. Paul’s cathedrals would take the prize away from the grace- 
ful Cologne -or St. Denis cathedrals. It would seem that 
strength and beauty combined should be the aim, as in the 
Grecian temples, where endurance was given a smiling face 
of art to welcome the centuries and challenge the admiration 
of peoples and nations then unborn. 

Mr. Krehbiel, in illustrating his remark, called attention to 
the famous group of statuary of the Laécoon. But would he 
not be the last man to ornament his house with a copy of this 
fearfully realistic exhibition of animal strength? Would not 
Apollo or Minerva, even a Venus de Milo or Canova’s exqui- 
site Hebe, be more enjoyable? And if power and force are to 
be the standard of art, then must the Sphinx remain alone in 
her glory, while the beautiful bronze Praying Boy from the 
Tiber in the Berlin Museum, the thoughtful Moses of Angelo, 
the graceful allegories of Thorwaldsen, Night and Morning, 
etc., Benvenuto Cellini’s shapely Perseus, and all the graceful 
Muses must bow their.heads in sorrow because they are beau- 
tiful! It may be true that the awful agony of the Ladcoon 
furnishes a fine subject for s/udy, but succeeding generations 
have shown their wisdom in avoiding the realistic principle it 
exemplifies. 

However, as much of muscular anatomy as one may per- 
ceive in this masterly creation, who will venture to say that 
it gives either pleasure to the eye or edification to the intellect? 
The best critics of art in Europe have long since established 
the principle that pain and suffering in the plastic arts are to 
be suggested rather than represented. This idea of strength 
as the aim of art would make a Hercules the ideal man, and 
the prize-fighters of to-day the type toward which we should 
strive for attainment! Is not Emerson to be preferred to 
Sullivan ? 

If this theory of power be correct, Nature must retrace her 
steps and give us back the age of mastodons, giants, Cyclops 
and Titans. It wouldseem that in architecture and the plastic 
arts progress has been from mere strength to beauty, stead- 
ily upward from the gross and heavy to the refined and aspir- 
ing. In this there appears a divine purpose which is empha- 
sized in the gradual upward development of animal life, and 
thus we have as our guide and teacher Nature herself, the ex- 
pressed will of God. 

It seems plain enough, in the light of man’s history, that the 
refining process has been going on century after century, until 
the time has come when the stature of man is his mind, not 
his muscle. It is true that the completest type is attained 
when thought and beauty of idea are combined with a vigor- 
ous physical development. We admire a Gladstone not for 
his physical ability to chop down a tree at eighty, but for his 
powerful intellect and broad Christianity, that makes him take 
arms in behalf of a just cause, and in his old age renew his 


*When ‘‘strength” is spoken of in connection with the “ Music-Drama” itisassociated by 
the general public with those moments where loudness and harsh, discordant effects 
struggle for supremacy through long scenes demanding great physical endurance. Itisin 
this popular sense that the term is here treated. 
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youth in the enthusiasm of his purpose. The physical endur- 
ance is an important factor, but it is merely an adjunct— the 
will to be and to do is what leaves its impress on the world. 

In the field of literature, the same principle stands out in 
colossal proportions, admonishing us that it is only the good, 
the true and the beautiful that survives. Why are Shakespeare’s 
dramas so much alive to-day? Other writers have composed 
as vigorous plays, tragedies as bloody, situations as comical 
and denouements more thrilling and powerful. What makes 
the great procession of Shakespearean characters still live upon 
our stage is because of the beauty in thought, the truth, the 
elegance and pungency of expression, the wisdom and wit 
with which they are clothed. So brilliant are the gems of 
thought, that they shine to the thinking reader in his quiet 
room as brightly as when surrounded by the setting of a Booth’s 
genius. They are frequently as apt in the pulpit as in the 
drawing-room, and their beauty and endurance are not 
dependent upon gorgeous paraphernalia. 

So, too, when we come to music. The master’s finger 
points one way, and that is the path to beauty. To gono fur- 
ther back than Beethoven, the aim is always the same—to pro- 
duce beautiful melodies sustained by dignified harmonies and 
elaborated in symmetrical form. Strength, pure and simple, is 
resorted to merely as a foil, or asa background to enhance the 
charm and graceof beauty. The sonatas and grand sympho- 
nies all bear out this purpose, and the student who would se- 
lect the moments where the clash and struggle culminate in 
loud, crashing discords and go on elaborating that mere inci- 
dent in the master’s work into a main feature of his own effort 
is brought up with a sharp stick by the master, who curtly 
points out the difference between using strength as a means to 
an end and using it as the end itself. 

One of the first things a young composer has to learn is to 
restrain his desire to exhibit his strength} and subordinate it to 
the main object of beauty, and he who succeeds best is the 
one who conquers himself in this respect, and by mastering 
symmetry of form, elegance of expression and contrasting 
effects, projects his original thought in a master-work of art 
where beauty sustained by strength reigns supreme. The 
Washington column at Washington is an exhibition of strength. 
The equestrian statue of Frederick the Great at Berlin is an 
elaboration of beauty and strength. 

If we search in music for evidences of a condemnation of this 
fallacious principle as regards the art, we find in Wagner’s 
own works a powerfulally. In ‘‘Tannhauser” what beauty 
and strength in the overture! How exquisitely are these ele- 
ments harmonized in the ever inspiring ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Chorus,” in 
every strain of which the peculiar ecclesiasticism of the time 
is apparent and the truth of the situation finds delightful ex- 
pression. The whole of ‘‘ Lohengrin” is a colossal monument 
to the consanguinity of beauty and strength, commencing 
with the transcendental Vorspiel. The magnificent prayer in 
Act I. and the finale of Act II. are so rarely beautiful and 
strong that they may be considered as the most perfect exam- 
ples extant, combining dramatic force with impressive and 
appropriate melody sustained by masterly instrumentation. 

One might continue to cite from the ‘‘ Meistersinger,” and 
even from the ‘‘Music-Drama” itself, to show that Wagner's 
inspirations contradict this realistic theory. My intention is 
not to criticise Mr. Krehbiel in other respects, for it must be ad- 
mitted that he takes broad ground in his lectures, mastering 
his subject from all points, and bringing to bear a wealth of 
research that illuminates the familiar theme and lends to it a 
rare charm. This point of a general principle admitted as 
prevailing in the ‘Tristan and Isolde” and ‘‘ Music-Drama,” 
will explain to many why they do not enjoy it in its entirety. 

It would seem, then, that the aim of art is primarily beauty, 
secondarily strength, the union of both achieving the highest 
standard. The highest purpose of art is to give a lofty delight, 
to uplift the soul and to unlock the cells of imagination, turn- 
ing man’s thought to nobler and holier aspirations. To give 
an exhibition of strength, is to appeal simply to curiosity. The 
man who lifts 1,000 pounds gratifies this taste also, and one 
can, I am told, for a dime have his curiosity satiated com- 
pletely. What need, therefore, of a muscular exhibition in 


music to compete with the museums? For, no matter how 
high the soprano may sing, or how long or loud, her perform- 
ance can be discounted in the amount of wonder the ‘‘head- 
less man” awakens. To astonish is not the function of art, 
for that-the rope-walker, the prestidigitator and contortionist 
excelmme ; 

The object of these lines is more especially to warn our 
young composers from following in the great masters’ steps 
where they lead away from the path of beauty and refinement ; 
for it must be apparent that a principle which is recognized as 
true in sculpture and painting, in literature and the drama, and 
which even Nature herself proclaims on the face of man, can- 
not be less true in its relation to the art of music, whether in 
the abstract or in its relation to the opera. 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 
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AESTHETIC PHYSICAL CULTURES 


A Serxr-INsTRucTOR FOR ALL CULTURED CircLES, AND EspEcIALLY 
FOR ORATORICAL AND Dramatic ARTISTS. 


By OSKAR GUTTMANN. 


XIX. 

For the Whole Body.—The easy and graceful transition of the 
centre of gravity from one foot to the other, is called disengag- 
mg. Itappears especially in the two open positions, the second 
and fourth. Ifa disengagement takes place in the fourth posi- 
tion, in which case the centre of gravity will be transferred 
from the backward to the forward foot, the former touches the 
floor only with the great toe, and, as the centre of gravity 
passes from the forward to the backward foot, the latter (for- 
ward foot) touches the floor with the little toe. 

In walking backward, in Part IL, we have prepared for this 
movement, and have only to observe greater exactness in re- 
spect to the toes. 


6. Single Movements of the Feet Through Which Dancing-Steps are 
Rendered Possible. 

The Walking-Step.—lf, in passing forward, backward or side- 
ways, one transfers the centre of gravity from one foot to the 
other, he has taken a step. The soldier's “halt” is, therefore, 
only a downward drawing or “fastening” of the foot after the 
last step. : 

The walking-step of the dance is executed as follows: After 
a slight bending of both knees, one foot rises, the heel first, and 
passes into the fourth or second position, resting upon the toes ; 
and while the centre of gravity is transferred to this. the heel 
lightly falls downward. This is the step already referred to in 
walking upon the stage. 

Besides this simple, common step, there are five others which 
form the transition to the dance : 

Les pas balancés, the swaying, rocking step forward and back- 
ward. 

Les pas sur les pointes, upon the toes forward and backward. 

Les pas élevés, the lifted, skipping step. 

Les pas saufés, springing forward and backward. 

Les pas soutenus, slipping, continuous steps forward and back- 
ward. 


7. Elementary Dancing-Steps. 

The changement de pieds (changing of the feet) is a spring in one 
tempo, as a rule. into the third or fifth position. Its execution in 
the third. and fifth positions happens in the following way: A 
slight bending of both knees, then a swing of both feet more or 
less high, and a passing to the original position, with a change 
of feet. If, through much practice, the foot-joint and the toes 
have attained great elasticity, this change of feet may take place 
without lifting the toes from the floor. 

The assemélé is the uniting of both feet from an open to a closed 
position in one /empo. Its main. condition is that the standing 
foot should always, after bending the knees, swing upward and 
be set upon the floor directly with the other. 

The gissade is a dancing-step composed of two others, the 
second of which receives the most accent, and the first, as a rule, 
begins in advance of a bar, 
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The giissade is, for the most part, executed from right to left, 
but it can, like all elementary steps, be executed in all directions. 
Its manner of execution is as follows : ; 

Both knees being bent slightly, the right foot sways over into 
the second position, as if it would step over some object, rests 
there upon the toes, and draws the other foot after it into the 
fifth position, while it (the right) lets itself down on its heel. The 
left foot that slips after, can only be brought before or behind the 
right one into the fifth position. 

The jeéé, a step similar to running and springing, is the upward 
swing of one foot of a closed position, while the other, passing 
into one of the two open positions, falls back directly into the 
closed position in one /empo. J i 

(In all practice in the third, fourth and fifth positions, the right 
foot is always supposed to be forward.) 

Execution : Fifth position, during the slight bending of both 
knees, the left foot throwing itself sideways and swaying into 
the second position, falls immediately into the fifth position be- 
fore the right foot, while this one, swaying behind the left foot, 
remains in the fifth position. Ss ah 

The chassé is the chasing of the one foot of an open position by 
the other into an open position again-in two emp, and is thus 
executed : Fourth position, centre of gravity upon the left foot. 
While the centre of gravity is lightly and gracefully transferred 
to the right foot, and the left, after a slight bending and conse- 
quent light up-swinging of both feet, is thrown back into the 
third position, the right foot again passes forward into the fourth 
position. The setting downward of the left foot happens at the 
first, the setting forward of the right foot at the second /empo. In 
several successive chassés, an exchange of the feet naturally takes 

lace. 
s In the backward chassé, if the centre of gravity is on the for- 
ward foot, it will pass over to the hindmost one, and chase this 
from its place, which then becomes the foremost. In the side- 
ward chassé, the foot to be chasséd must stand in the second position. 

The temps de cuisse is a movement in two éemp: from a closed 
position into an up-swinging one, with the two feet falling back 
upon one foot, so that the one foot is held upward in the second 
or fourth position, and then falls forward or backward into the 
fifth. 

Execution; Second position, the centre of gravity upon the 
right foot, the left suspended and tense. While the right foot 
bends slightly, the left, with the aid of the upper leg, strikes 
forcibly backward with the toes into the second position (upon 
the floor); but in a moment rises again and passes, while the 
right, in a slight up-swinging and with a short step, springs to 
the right, into the third or fifth position, before or behind the 
right foot. A sideward /emps de cuisse must always be preceded 
by a jezé, and is then called zephyr step. 

The pas de bourrée is a step with three movements. Execution : 
Fifth position, the right foot rises, with a slight bending of the 
left knee suspended in the second position, falls backward into 
the fifth position, raising itself with stretched knees and upon 
both toes, then drawing the left into the second, and the right 
into the fifth position. 

All these steps may be executed forward, backward, sideward, 
in turning, walking, slipping and springing, simple, double, three, 
four, and manifold /empo (as often as possible), and form, in this 
way, the art of dancing. . 

&. Composite Independent Steps. 


Besides these seven fundamental steps, a knowledge of two 
others is necessary—the echappé and the pas de basque. 

‘Lhe echappé is really a fundamental step, but as several echappés 
in succession may be formed only if an assemblé takes place be- 
tween any two, we call it a composite independent, but not a 
fundamental step. 
feet out of a closed position into an open. upon one /empo. Its 
execution is as follows: For example, fifth position, after. the 
preparatory bending (bowing), both feet swing upward from the 
floor, and fall into an open position. 

The fas de basque is composed of two steps and a closing one, 
to be executedin two fempz. It can be executed in all directions. 
The forward execution requires the fifth position. In advance 
of the bar, bending of both knees, and throwing the right foot into 


It is the simultaneous up-swinging of both ™ 


the fourth position; hereupon the left foot passes lightly and 


gracefully, both knees again being stretched past the right foot 


into the fourth position, assumes the centre of gravity, and im- 
mediately the right foot closes into the fifth position, anda fas de 
basque is ended. If several succeed one another, the left foot 
must naturally be placed in the fourth position. 

Backward. —The same steps, only in the opposite movement. 
The left foot, standing behind in the fifth position, begins, while 
it falls into the fourth position ; the right goes backward past 
this into the fourth position, and the left immediately closes into 
the fifth position before the right foot ° 

All other steps occurring in the art of dancing are variations of 
these seven fundamental steps. 

9. The Minuet. 

The minuet is a dance of two persons, moving in slow, digni- 
fied, walking-steps. It is of French origin, was carried to the 
highest perfection under Louis XIV. and XV., and has now en- 
tirely vanished from the array of society dances. In the last 
century, a knowledge of the minuet was indispensable for every 
cultivated person. All movements of the body, especially those 
of the feet and arms, required at court or in polite assemblies, 
consisted of those of the minuet. Every ceremonial bow must 
be the “reverence” of the minuet. It was, therefore, the school 
of fine manners. 

To describe the minuet in its infinite, various forms would be 
against our purpose. We shall treat only of that part which 
preceded every minuet, the ‘‘ reverence.” 

Zo. Compliment —Reverence. 

A salutation without words, that is, a mere more or less pro- 
found bowing of the body, is called a compliment. We make this 
distinction of dates: The compliment (salutation) of ancient 
times, the compliment of the middle ages, the compliment of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and the modern compli- 
ment. 

The Compliment of Ancient Times.—This had two degrees: (1) 
the friendly greeting ; (2) the ceremonial (polite) greeting, the 
sign of high respect and reverence. The first degree was shown 
by a slight step forward, the head being somewhat bowed, and 
the inclination -of the body but slight. Here one arm, with the 
palm of the hand upward, approached the object, while the other 
remained passive, or was placed in protestation of regard upon 
the breast. This was the friendly greeting of ancient times, as 
represented in das reliefs. If this were transformed into a polite 
or ceremonial greeting, the héad of the woman bowed more 
deeply than that of the man; the greeting arm was more out- 
stretched, and the knees bowed more deeply. With a man the 
head remained more erect, the neck more stretched forward, the 
glance fixed upon the highly respected object, and the knee of 
the backward leg bent more than the forward one. 

The Medieval Compliment.—This consisted in bending the knee, 
and had three degrees: (1) An entire falling upon the knees, as 
the highest degree of reverence and salutation ; (2) the bending 
of the one knee, It is thus executed: One walks forward side- 
ways, with one foot or the other assuming the centre of gravity, 
while with the other foot he goes in a line slightly bent outward 
to the designated point, the inclination takes place. (3) The 
mere bowing of the body with one foot set back upon the toes. 

In all three gradations, we find the same movement of the 
right hand, the laying it upon the breast ; but in an entire falling 
upon the knees in passion, the right hand is outstretched to the 
one saluted, in token of the fullest reverence and veneration, as 
the sign of unconditional submission. Still this is not indispen- 
sably necessary. For position of fingers of’the right hand, we 
refer to Fig. XXXIX. 

The lady has just the same to do. 
would be entirely wrong. 

After this brief description of mediaeval compliment, it must 
occur to everyone how senseless it is when we see upon the stage 
a mailed knight, a true medieval figure, pay the modern com- 
pliment, or a castle lady execute the reverence of the rococo age. 
Thus, for instance, in ‘‘ Don Carlos,” and similar pieces, no com- 
pliment must be made, but falling on the knees, according to the 
necessary gradations. 


A modern compliment 


[Zo be continued. | 
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THE ITALIAN REGISTERS. 


By FREDERICK HELMORE. 
Il. 


3 ‘Speakers, Singers, and Stammerers” I explained the posi- 

tion of the larynx in the production of these registers; but 
I attempt a more clear and satisfactory definition of them on 
account of the following sentence: 

‘*Thus people talk of chest, medium, mixed, throat, falsetto, 
and head-registers, and these terms being utterly unscientific, 
i.e., being based upon sensations and fancies instead of phys- 
iological facts, no one can give a clear and satisfactory defi- 
nition of any one of them.”—‘‘The Mechanism of the Human 
Voice.” 

Sir Morell Mackenzie judiciously remarks in his work, 
‘‘Hygiene of the Vocal Organs,” that ‘‘in the proper manage- 
ment of the registers lies the whole secret of fine singing,” on 
which Mr. Behnke observes, “that the greater the artist, the 
more he or she will have succeeded in so perfectly blending 
and equalizing the registers as to make them imperceptible to 
the ear; and it is obvious that, where there is no perceptible 
difference between the series of tones constituting the various 
registers, it will be in vain to look for differences in the respec- 
tive mechanisms by which they are produced.” One mightas 
well say that because the colors in the rainbow are so blended 
and equalized as to form one harmonious combination, it will 
be in vain to look for differences in what are called the ‘‘ pri- 
mary colors.” Although the accomplished artist can blend and 
equalize the three registers so as to ascend by gradations as 
imperceptible as the changing tints of the rainbow, yet they 
can be separated at will as perfectly as red, blue and 
yellow. 

I will now endeavor to explain the method of producing real 
notes in the three positions required by the Italian system. In 
doing this it will be necessary to beg the reader, if he have not 
already done so, to master, first, the position of the two principal 
cartilages connected with the windpipe, viz., the shield 
(thyroid) and the ring (cricoid) cartilages; and, secondly, to 
observe the means by which their required upward or down- 
ward movements are accomplished. 

First, then, let us take the shield-cartilage, to the front of 
which one end of the vocal ligaments is attached. Between 
the tongue-bone and the shield there is a membranous and 
muscular web, the tongue-shield muscle, extending from the 
upper margin of one to the lower margin of the other. By 
means of this muscle the shield-cartilage is drawn upward to- 
ward the tongue-bone. Continuous with this muscle, another 
set composed of parallel fibres, which we will call the ‘‘ breast- 
shield” muscle, descends to the breast-bone and upper rib ; by 
means of this the shield-cartilage is drawn downward. 

Next, let us take the ring-cartilage, which is connected with 
the shield by the ring-shield ligaments and by the inferior 
horns of the shield, which form a joint on either side of the 
back part of the ring, the two horns clasping them like a pair 
of nippers ; besides these, the ring-shield muscles perform an 
active part in raising the ring and lowering the shield toward 
each other. By means, therefore, of these muscles, ligaments 
and nippers, the ring-cartilage is drawn up and held within 
the shield. The ring-cartilage is the top ring of the windpipe, 
and connected with the other rings, which form that elastic 
tube, by muscular fibres, by the contraction of which the ring- 
cartilage (at the top) is lowered. 

To make quite sure, observe once more briefly that the 
larynx or voice-box is contained in the shield and ring-carti- 
lages, the latter forming its base—both these can be drawn up 
together toward the tongue-bone, or downward and away from 
it without altering their own relative position,— and also that, 
when required, the ring-cartilage can be drawn up into the cavity 
of the shield, when the latter is in close proximity with the 
tongue-bone. Bearing these few observations in mind, it will 
not be very difficult to understand the following description of 
the positions of the larynx, voice-box, which are necessary 
for the proper development of the voice in singing. : 


Voce di Petto. 


The deep chest-voice, or voce di petto, is produced by draw- 
ing the larynx down into its lowest possible position. This is 
done by the combined exertion of the breast-shield muscle, 
which draws down the shield toward the breast-bone; and of 
the muscular fibres of the windpipe, which by contracting draw 
down the ring-cartilage toward the base of the neck. As the 
longitudinal fibres contract so the transverse fibres relax, by which 
means the windpipe dilates, just as any other elastic pipe would 
do, to its greatest degree of expansion. Mr. Behnke remarks 
that ‘‘the windpipe is capable of being slightly prolonged (sic) 
or shortened, narrowed or widened.” Elongated would have 
been more to the purpose. 

From the preceding description it will be seen that the voce di 
petto is produced when the larynx is in its lowest position, and 
when the size of the wind-tube is largest. The larynx is, in 
other words, close to the chest, and the windpipe prepared to 
send its largest column of air upon the vocal ligaments. Both 
teacher and pupil can test the accuracy of adjustment by touch, 
eye and ear. By the first or second, the position of the ‘‘ Adam’s 
apple,” at the front of the shield, will be felt or seen in close 
proximity to the breast and collar-bones; and, with the third, by 
listening the reverberations of the voce di petto will be detected 
in its own great resonator—the chest. 

I cannot help expressing surprise at the omission by Mr. Len- 
nox Browne of any allusion to this grand resonator. In ‘‘ Voice, 
Song, and Speech,” the following extract from Prof. Tyndall’s 
works seemed to be preparatory to some mention of it: 

“The resonance of caves and ofrocky enclosures is well known. Bunsen 
notices the thunderlike sound produced when one of the steam jets of Ice- 
land breaks out near the mouth of a cavern. Most travellers in Switzerland 
have noticed the deafening sound produced by the fall of the Reuss at 
the Devil’s Bridge. The noise of the fall is raised by resonance to the in- 
tensity of thunder. The sound heard when a hollow shell is placed close 
to the ear is a case of resonance,’’ 

Mr. Lennox Browne improves this admirable text by obsery- 
ing: “ The lesson it teaches is that the amount of reinforcement 
depends upon the shape of the resonator.” Still no special ap- 
plication of his text to the chest as.a resonator. I find, more- 
over, that Dr. M’Kendrick, the eminent professor of physiology, 
in his lectures, includes the chest among the other vocal reso- 
nators. 

I was less prepared, moreover, for the omission after having 
read, on page 38, the following description : 

‘«The chest or thorax is an air-tight chamber formed by the spine at the 
back, by twelve ribs on either side, by the breast-bone or sternum and the 
collar-bones or clavicles in front, by the root of the neck above, and by the 
midriff or diaphragm below. Each higher rib being a little shorter than the 
one below, it follows that the shape of the chest as a whole must be conical. 
The chest is, in other words, considerably broader below than above.”’ 

This conical-shaped chamber, be itremembered, is surmounted 
‘‘by the root of the neck,” to which the larynx is drawn down 
for the voce di petto. The vibratory element of the voice is, 
therefore, in close proximity to the centre or apex of this dome- 
like ‘‘chamber,” the shape of all others to give the greatest 
‘‘amount of reinforcement” as a resonator. 


Voce di Gola. 


The middle or throat-voice, voce di gola, is produced, as its 
name indicates, from the middle position of the larynx between 
the root of the neck and the tongue-bone. The change from the 
voce di petto to the voce di gola (chest to middle or throat-voice) 
is effected by relaxing the sterno-thyroid, breast-shield muscle, 
and the longitudinal fibres of the trachea. The larynx then as- 
sumes its middle position, and the trachea its medium size of 
tube. The chest is no longer the resonator; the vibrations are 
now distinctly heard in the throat, and, if properly encouraged 
to the ringing quality, will be felt by the singer as the ventricles 
or ‘‘pockets of the larynx” expand. The resonators now are 
these ventricles or pouches, the vestibule of the larynx, and the 
passage from the throat to the mouth. 


The Pouches of the Larynx. 


The late Dr. Carpenter informs us : 


“In the howling monkeys of America there are several pouches opening 
from the larynx, which seem destined to increase the volume of tone that 
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issues from it; one of these is excavated in the hyoid-bone itself. Although 
these monkeys are of inconsiderable size, yet their voices are louder than 
the roaring of lions, and are distinctly audible at the distance of two 
miles ; and when a number of them are congregated together, the effect is 
terrific.” 

Mr. Browne and Mr. Behnke, commenting on the above, re- 
mark : 

«The pockets of the human larynx, in proportion to the neighboring 
parts, are so small that there is no justification for these fantastic compari- 
sons, which are the more easily. shown to be valueless when it is remem- 
bered that such animals as the tiger or the ox, which are certainly not defi- 
cient in voice-power, have no laryngeal pockets at all.” 

I leave the public to judge of the good taste of these writers, 
who can apply such terms as “fantastic” and ‘‘ valueless 2 £0 
the result of diligent research and laborious study on the part 
of so eminent a physiologist as Dr. Carpenter. Here, too, they 
give an additional proof of their utter disregard of the chest as 
atesonator. The lion, tiger, and ox produce their powerful roar- 
ing and bellowing from the chest, which, being of large dimen- 
sions, is capable of enormous reverberation. An additional 
resonator exists in their capacious mouths. This is observable 
especially in rising to head-notes by bulls and cows. The 
monkeys, being of “inconsiderable size,” are not possessed of 
such vast resonators as the “tiger and ox,” but yet have louder 
voices than either. The question occurs, therefore, what spe- 
cial function or apparatus do these little animals possess to ac- 
count for the great loudness of their voices? Having discov- 
ered that they are provided with ‘‘several pouches “ 1 €XCeSs: OF 
the resonating cavities in other animals, I-think that Dr. Carpen- 
ter was perfectly justified in attributing the phenomenon to their 
agency. The human voice requires no other resonator but the 
chest in the voce di petto ; but in the middle and upper registers 
the resonators given by Mr. Lennox Browne are used, among 
which the pouches are enumerated. 


Voce di Testa. 


In producing the high head-notes, voce di testa, the larynx is 
brought into its highest position. By means of the thyro-hyoid, 
tongue-shield muscle (the ligamentous and muscular membrane 
described above) the shield-cartilage is drawn upward toward 
the tongue-bone ; and at the same time by means of the crico- 
thyroid, ring-shield ligament, the ring-cartilage is drawn up 
within the shield. By this action the longitudinal muscles of 
the trachea (windpipe) are relaxed, while the transverse fibres 
reduce the tube to its smallest degree of contraction. In fact, 
the voce di testa is produced when the larynx, voice-box, is in 
its highest position, and when the size of the wind-tube is small- 
est. In this position there is no resonance in the throat or chest ; 
the resonator for this register is the palate, which in tenors and 
sopranos is high at the back of the mouth and accompanied by 
great elasticity of the uvula, which allows it to be raised suffi- 
ciently to form a good resonating cavity. 

Previous to commencing the defence of the old method of 
voice-training, I asked permission to explain it in the presence 
of several doctors and professors in the University of Glasgow. 
I illustrated my remarks : 

First, by showing the different qualities of tone produced when 
singing or breathing a similar series of notes in the throat and 
chest alternately. 

Secondly, all applied thumb and finger to the Adam’s apple, 
and discovered that the throat-notes were produced when the 
front of the cartilage was in the middle of the throat, i. e., mid- 
way between the root of the neck and the tongue-bone. When 
the same notes were sung or breathed from the chest, the Adam’s 
apple sank to the base of the throat close to the breast and col- 
lar-bones. 

Thirdly, they observed that the resonance of chest-notes was, 
as their names indicate, in the chest, while that of the throat- 
notes was distinctly audible in the throat only. . 

Fourthly, I bared my chest and the doctors applied the steth- 
oscope. Each was thoroughly satisfied that the loud vibrations 
which filled the chest during the breathing or singing of chest- 
notes, voce di petto, ceased entirely when, on shifting the larynx, 
the same notes were sung in the throat-voice, voce di gola. 

Fifthly, I showed the method of producing head-notes by 
raising the larynx to its highest position, at the upper extremity 


of the throat. Thumb and finger were again applied to the 
Adam’s apple, which was now in close proximity to the tongue- 
bone, at which point we may fairly say the head commences. 
Notes sung or breathed in this position produced vibrations 
which were no longer heard in the throat but above it, that is, 
in the head.* By these experiments I had the great satisfaction 
of having my Own opinions corroborated, viz., that the terms 
voce di petto, voce di gola, and voce di testa, are not only appro- 
priate as regards their audible effect, but are based upon scien- 
tific and physiological principles. 

Sixthly, I illustrated their artistic value in speech as well as in 
song by reading a short piece appropriate to each register. 

I also directed attention to the care with which composers 
adapt the words of songs, whether in oratorio, opera, or simple 
ballad, to the kind of voice in which the required register is best 
found, e. g., the lovers in operas are tenor and soprano; the 
dignified parents are bass and contralto, &c. : 

Schubert’s ‘‘ Wanderer” would lose all its effect unless sung 
by a bass voice, whose deep chest-notes expressed the gloomy 
desolation of the exile from Fatherland.. Beethoven’s ‘‘ Ade- 
laide” in like manner would lose all its tender pathos unless 
sung by a tenor, whose head-notes expressed the emotions of 
ecstatic love. By transposing either of these, or any of the airs 
from opera or oratorio out of their appropriate registers of ex- 
pression the sentiment is utterly lost. In like manner the 
adaptation to music of words of a different sentiment from those 
for which the composition was written must be detrimental to 
both music and poetry. 

Having completed my description of the three registers of the 
human voice, I gave illustrations of harmonic notes, first, on the 
voce di petto, called by most teachers the mezzo petto. Mr. 
Behnke describes this method of producing notes under the name 
mista voce,{ and describes the appearance of the vocal liga- 
ments thus : 


‘‘ While the vibrations are confined to their inner edges, the larynx itself 
takes a lower position in the throat than the ‘lower thin.’ In other words, 
and in accordance with the Italian mode, the larynx is in the position for 
producing chest-notes, but the vibrations of the outer portion of the liga- 
ments are checked by some slight pressure, probably of the ‘wedges,’ by 
which action harmonic notes are elicited very much in the same manner as 
they are produced on a violin by the slight pressure of a finger upon one of 
the strings.” 


Afterward, I showed how the falsetto{ consists of harmonic 


notes on the middle register, voce di gola. - The larynx is in the 
position for the throat-voice, but the ligaments are pressed 


- together for rather more than half their length and a small open- 


ing left, around which the thin edges may be seen by means of 
the laryngoscope to vibrate, and so produce harmonic notes in 
the middle register. 

That the mezzo petto or mista voce and the falsetto produce 
really harmonic notes is evident not only from observation with 
the laryngoscope, but by the fact that by them notes are pro- 
duced an octave higher than real notes in the same position of 
the larynx. 

By way of illustration, I sang the old ballad, ‘‘ Where are you 
going to, my pretty maid?” singing the first three verses in voce 
di gola for the man’s part, and the maid’s part in falsetto; the 
last verse I sang in voce di petto, the girl’s part being in mezzo 
petto ; retaining, in each instance, the same position for the 
octave harmonics as for the real notes of the man. 


* The Italian word ‘‘testa,” in connection with voice-production, is usually taken in its 
literal sense; at the same time it may be used, asin English, to signify wpper or top, just 
as we say, ‘‘mast-head, head boy of a school,” etc. 

+ This term, I think, is more appropriate to the mixed tone used in modulating from 
chest to throat, and throat to head-voice, respectively. The first of these is effected by 
holding down, more or less, the shield by the breast-shield muscle for the modulating 


+ The Italians use the word “ falsetto ” in the sense of ‘‘ a false or imitation treble, i. e., 
soprano imitated by a man’s voice. 


[ Zo be continued. | 


Your voice has a wonderful range. 


PROFESSOR ¢ 
I have repeatedly sung duets with myself.— 7ruth. 


PuriL: Yes, sir. 
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SINGING AMONG ANIMALS. 


By Rev. J. G. WOOD. 


Spores is music, as we understand the word, distributed among the 

animal kingdom. Whatever may be the capability of appreciating 
music, the power of producing it is almost wholly absent from the mamma- 
lia, man being the only real exception. There are a few—a very few— 
animals which are able to produce sounds that can be fairly ranked as 
musical, but even in their case, the utterance is scarcely pleasing to human 
ears, and soon becomes oppressively wearisome. Such, for example, is the 
agile gibbon of Malacca and Siam. 

The gibbons are mostly found in little parties of ten or fifteen in number, 
comprising individuals of both sexes and allages. Nowand then, as is usual 
with nearly all gregarious animals, an old male will retire—or perhaps be 
driven—from the society of his fellows, and will pass a solitary life among 
the forest trees. In such a case, he will go through his vocal performances 
alone, and will make the woods ring with his voice. Generally, however, 
the gibbons unite in a wild concert, the voices of the females and young 
being easily distinguishable from those of the adult males. 

Unlike as they may be individually, they all have a common characteris- 
tic, which makes the cry—or song, as they evidently consider it—of the gib- 
bons unlike that of any other living creature. 1t begins upon a rather high 
note, somewhere about the upper E in the treble clef, upon which a sort of 
prolonged shake is executed. The creature then runs up the chromatic 
scale until it reaches the highest note of which it is capable, and then sud- 
denly drops an octave and a half. As it ascends the scale, it seems to be- 
come more and more excited, the voice becoming louder and louder until it 
reaches the highest note, when it suddenly changes to piano, and then drops 
to the low note which has already been mentioned. While performing these 
vocal gymnastics, the gibbon frequents the tops of the highest trees, and 
flings itself from branch to branch through wonderful distances, looking al- 
most as if it possessed wings. In these performances it employs a dissyl- 


labic articulation which may be expressed as ‘‘ 00-a,’’ each note of the shake - 


taking one of the syllables, and the last low note invariably being upon the 
syllable ‘‘o0o.”’ 

Until recent years, the only knowledge which we possessed of this extra- 
ordinary vocal performance, was obtained from a female which lived for 
some time in London. A large room was fitted up with branches, and, al- 
though a distance of 18 feet intervened between them, she flung herself 
from one to the other with such consummate skill that she evidently could 
have covered twice the distance with equal ease andcertainty. While exe- 
cuting these aérial flights, as they deserve to be called, she would catch in 
mid-air, and without checking her course, fruits or biscuits that were thrown 
to her, and would never cease from her chromatic song, which; when she 
was excited, would become so loud as nearly to deafen the hearers, she los- 
ing all command of herself, and shaking with all her marvelous strength the 
branch to which she was clinging. 

The gibbon reserves the early morning for its vocal and muscular gymnas- 
tics, beginning them at sunrise, and ceasing about eight in the morning. 

Music is happily now much more widely studied than some 40 or 50 years 
ago, and, in consequence, many travelers are enabled to give some idea in 
musical notation of any melody which they may hear, And though they 
may make, and mostly do, some technical blunders, they can convey, at all 
events, an idea which is perfectly comprehensible to any musician. So it 
is with the gibbon. Even when a modern melody is heard for the first time, 
it is not easy for any except a very accomplished musician to express it cor- 
rectly in musical notation. But when the melody is that of a wild animal 
uttering an erratic medley of sounds which cannot be reduced to any known 
musical notation, and which are absolutely independent of time or accent, 
all that can be done is to obtain an approximate imitation of their general 
effect. Even the music of the bagpipes refuses to be reduced to modern 
notation, and still less can the half-articulate cry of the gibbon be expressed 
by the lines and symbols which are only adapted tothe musical language of 
the present day. 

There is another musical monkey, if we may venture to call the lemurs by 
the name of monkey. Unlike the gibbons, which begin their active life at 
sunrise, the lemurs are all nocturnal, and even in captivity retain most of the 
habits of their wild life. The following is a graphic account of the daily 
awaking of the lemurs: 

. «In the zoological gardens one sees very little of the lemur. Sometimes 
they are poked and pushed out of their cosy nests into the daylight to be 
looked at, but their dazed and helpless faces show at once how unsuited they 
are for the hours of sunshine, and they crawl back into theirshady retreats at 
the first opportunity that is given. At this time their motions are so slow 
and lazy, and their whole appearance is so huddled up andinert, thatitseems 
almost impossible that the tales of their marvelous agility can be true, But 
as soon as night begins to fall, and the visitors to the monkey-house dwindle 
away, the lemurs turn in their nests, and awake, and peep out, and sharp, 
black little noses, with two great, lustrous eyes aboye them, appear at the 
doors of their sleeping-boxes, and watch the men and women who have been 
crowding through the building, straggling away through the door. And 
then at last they are all gone. The shadows of night are falling fast in the 
outside world. The monkeys, finding the day’s amusements atan end, the 
sun set, and no more chances of oranges and nuts, are one by onecreeping 
up yawning to their perches in the roof, to settle themselves down, with 
sleepy fits of altercation and peevish reprisals, to the business of the night, 
slumber, But the lemurs’ day is just beginning. They have already come 
out of their nests, and are busy at the bottom of their cages, feeding, silent 
as ghosts, allof them. Ona sudden, the outer doors are shut—the signal 
that night has commenced—and at the familiar sound the lemurs leap up 
to the bars, and upon the wires of their cages, and, finding themselves all 
alone, scream with delight, filling the building with their wild cries,” 


What is the effect of these cries in the lemurs’ own country, has been well 
told by a newspapercorrespondent during the war with Ashantee: ‘“ At night 
we always heard them, and much discussion did they cause. The cry is 
only a monosyllable, ‘ Ka,’ repeated in scale at longer and longer intervals 
as it mounts the gamut. Among the last octaves the creature seems to 
burst. Lying awake in the still darkness, one listened with ridiculous anx- 
iety for the final notes. Do, re, mz, fa, so/, passed off easily, but the Za de- 
manded evident exertion, the sz greater exertion still, and so on at lingering 
intervals, till one reached the octaves, which really seemed to split the 
beast’s throat in utterance. I once heardalemur compass six (!) octaves, but 
he generally finds his ultimatum at the third. The native story goes that 
the animal makes only a pitiful moaning when on the ground, but no sooner 
is he arrived at the tree-top than he utters a piercing cry.”’ 

The only other mammal which can be said to possess musical powers is the 
common mouse, and that under evidently abnormal conditions. Rumors 
of singing-mice are plentiful, but until lately I have attributed them rather 
to imagination than accepted them as evidence. I have, however, now be- 
fore me much written evidence which cannot be contradicted, and have be- 
sides received much oral testimony from persons whose word can be 
trusted, and who are too much accustomed to observation to be mistaken. 

In 1883 | heard a singing-mouse which had for some time been kept in a 
cage, and was perfectly tame. As I happened to be lecturing in the town 
in which it lived, it was brought to me by the owner. | Like other singing- 
mice, it was accustomed to sing only in the evening, and as it was shown to 
me in the middle of the day, it remained mute while in my presence. But 
several persons who accompanied the owner vouched for its song, which 
they unanimously described as resembling that of the canary, but not so 
powerful. 

Another correspondent tells me that he possesses a mouse which sings 
like a canary, but not nearly so loudly. Like those which have been men- 
tioned, it only singsin the eveningandatuncertainintervals. He attributes 
the comparative feebleness of the song to the fact that it had never had the 
advantage of hearing a canary, and therefore did not know how to put power 
into the song. This theory is quite untenable, but the account is interest- 
ing as corroborating the statements of other observers. I may mention a 
short notice of a youngrat which sang, and which apparently tried to imitate 
a goldfinch anda piping bullfinch. The full, flute-like, and artificially taught 
notes of the latter bird were beyond its powers, but it was tolerably success- 
ful with the simpler and natural song of the goldfinch. It nearly always 
could be induced to sing by playing a simple melody in a minor key, but it 
took no notice of the same air when played in the major key. 

Now arise two natural questions: What is the cause of the song? Why 
do not all mice sing? To neither of these queries can I returna categorical 
answer, and all that I can do is to disprove one theory which was generally 
accepted some years ago. That a mouse should sing like a canary seemed 
then so absurdly impossible that the accounts were relegated to the same 
class as the now famous hoax of the ‘‘ whistling oyster,’”’ the “singing 
viper,” and ‘‘ Baron Munchausen’s severed horse.”’ ‘‘ Why,” asked incred- 
ulous writers, ‘‘ was the singing-mouse left undiscovered until the last few 
years? If mice really are in the habit of singing, the fact must have been 
patent for centuries. Mice are not scarce animals, neither do they avoid 
the neighborhood of man. Onthecontrary, they swarm in every old house, 
and become so familiar that they afford ample opportunity for study of their 
habits. Yet, until within afew years, no one ever heard of asinging-mouse.”’ 

One obvious answer to this objection is that the singing-mice were so 
widely known that no one took the trouble of mentioning them until the con- 
troversy brought them into prominence. This answer was not accepted, 
however, and for some years the singing-mouse was unanimously ‘ boycot- 
ted”’ by scientists. After awhile, however, the subject was more fully inves- 
tigated, and the fact that the domestic mouse is capable of singing as melo- 
diously as many English song-birds was established. 

But the objectors were by no means silenced, as might be expected by all 
men of experience. When objectors, especially if they be scientists, de- 
termine that a certainstatement is untrue, no amount of evidence, no mat- 
ter how trustworthy, will cause them to acknowledge that they have been in 
the wrong. Driven from the intrenchments in which they formerly trusted, 
they merely shift their grounds and take up a new line of defense. In this 
case, having been forced to acknowledge that the mouse does sometimes 
produce musical sounds, they said that the sounds in question had nothing 
in common with song, and were merely an exaggerated wheezing caused by 
some disease of the vocal organs, which converted the usual squeak into 
long-drawn sounds, which had been mistaken for a true song like that of the 
canary or skylark. ; Ad , 

All experience, however, shows that this hypothesis—for it is nothing 
more—is quite untenable and is opposed to the facts which have been ascer- 
tained. The most formidable objection to this theory is that the song is 
voluntary, whereas, sounds produced by throat-diseases are by no means 
voluntary, and are produced not only without the will, but very much against 
the desire of the sufferer. Where is the asthmatic patient who is nota per- 
sonal sufferer from the loud wheézings which form one of the most promi- 
nent symptoms of the disorder, and who would not check them if he only had 
the ability to doso? Yet, in every case, the singing-mice have been quite 
capable of silencing their melodies at will, and, as has been mentioned, can 
remain mute forseveral days together. Had they been afflicted with asthma 
or any other disease of the vocal organs, they could not have remained silent 
for ten minutes, still less for three whole days. What may be the cause of 
the song I cannot ventureto say. But there can be no doubt that mice are 
capable of singing with a voice which, though not so loud, is as melodious 
and as long-continued.as that of the canary. It is also shown that the song 
is not attributable to disease ; but there our knowledge comes for the pres- 
ent to an end, and we must wait for further developments before we can 
venture to put forth any theory which will account for the song of the 
mouse,— The Chautauquan. 
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Recitation » fdecfamation. 


SAPPHO* 


By JEsstE NorTon. 
flistorical Facts. 


BOUT 600. B. C., Sappho, a Grecian widow, founded a 
school of poetry on the island of Lesbos. Her fame 
spread throughout Greece. She gathered around her many 
brilliant women, among whom were Damophyla, known 
by her hymn to Artemis, and Erinna, who died broken- 
hearted when compelled to leave the literary delights of 
Lesbos for the drudgery of spinning in her Rhodan home. 
Tradition says that Sappho loved Phaon, a Lesbian youth, 
who did not return her love, and for whom she threw her- 
self from the far-famed ‘‘ Lover’s Leap,” thus perishing. 


{ SAppHO—the Lesbian poetess. 
DAMOPHYLA-~-one of Sappho’s pupils. 
ErinNA—one of Sappho’s pupils. 
PHAON—a Lesbian youth. 

| ATTENDANTS. 


Dramatis 
Persone. 


the play in positions as graceful as possible. One may fan 
Sappho with a peacock feather fan, another may crouch at 
the foot of her couch, while a third may show in the visit- 
ors. 

In Scene III. the walls should be covered with sombre 
drapery, and the stage clear of all things save a spinning- 
wheelanda stool. A gauze or mosquito-net curtain should 
be stretched across the back of the stage, behind which the 
ghost may appear. The ghost should be dressed in white 
gauzy material. Her face need not be covered, as the net 
curtain and low lights render her sufliciently spiritlike. 
Blue lights should be turned on as she appears. 

If the dialogue between Erinna and the Spirit is found 
too difficult, a pantomime may be substituted, expressing, 
on Erinna’s part, surprise. recognition, entreaty, breathless 
attention and, asthe Spirit passes out, death; on the Spirit's 
part. recognition, blessing, guidance to heaven. ‘The 
Spirit passes out pointing to heaven, leaving Erinna pros- 
trate. This affords excellent opportunity for a display of 


Delsarte principles. 
SCENE I. 


[4¢ Lesbos. SAppHo reclining in her home amid 
flowers and attendants, ERINNA 7s led 
forward. | 
SappHo.—Sweet maid, with laughing violet eyes 

Reflecting here Rhodes’ azure skies, 
Draw near, nor tremble that you come 
To this, the sacred Muses’ home. 


Er1InNA.—O kindest one by poets sung, 
Of noble parents I am sprung. 
My mother perished at my birth; 
My father since has scorned all mirth, 
And mourns with deep and deeper grief 
For love and happiness too brief, 
No guidance kind I ever knew; 
Neglected and unloved I grew. 
But as the wing’d seasons sped, 
And years passed o’er my childish head, 
There grew and grew a constant pain, 
Nor ceased with sunshine nor with rain— 
A wish for joys to me unknown, 
Andso one day I made my moan 
Before my father; lowly prayed 
To seek afar your kindly aid, 
With sternest ‘‘ No,” and frowning gloom 
He set me tasks at wheel and loom, 
But ever in my breast a spark 
Of hope, though dim, dispelled the dark; 
And ever and anon it woke 
Into a flame, and then I spoke 
Again before my dreaded sire, 
Who ever quenched the wayward fire. 


Lifvibteus 


Costumes, Stage Settings, Etc. 


The costumes of Sappho, Damophyla and Erinna should 
be of soft Grecian draperies with borders. White with a 
gold border is very effective, although any delicate color 
may be used. 

Phaon should wear a rich scarlet and gold embroidered 
drapery, leaving the left arm exposed. Sandals and flesh- 
colored stockings cover the feet of everybody. 

The attendants may wear garments equal to the other 
costumes in grace of drapery, but without borders. 

The hair of the ladies should be softly wavy, and bound 
in a knot at the back of the head. Pearls, gold braid. or 


ribbons may be used for ornamentation. Phaon’s hair 


should be short and curly. 

For Scenes I., II., and IV., the stage may be beautifully 
arranged with statuary, Grecian vases, flowers, a backless 
couch piled with cushions, a chair having no back, but 
wiih rests for the arms on tlie sides, and low stools. White 
fur rugs may be strewn here and there onthe floor. The 
walls should be hung with some soft material, and a Gre- 
cian figure should go around the wallsasadado. This can 
be made of gilt paper. Astatue or bust of Artemis, the 
Roman Diana,is necessary. The flat antique lamp holding 
burning incense, which an attendant bringsin in Scene II., 
may be placed on the pedestal, or a draped table serving 
as an altar, 

. Three attendants are needed. They appear throughout 
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FIG. I. 


Erinna.—O blazing Star of Lesbian song, 
O Sappho, known by praises long, 
Do Lat last behold your grace? 
And see at last your longed-for face ? 
A simple maiden here I stand, 
A stranger from a far-off land, 
Attracted to this far-famed strand 
By your white beckoning poet hand. 
Oh, here beside you let me stay, 
Most glorious lady, say not ‘‘nay.’’ 
Oh, let me add my feeble light 
To your great constellation bright. 
SApPHo.-—Sweet maid, I pray you calm your fears, 
Nor let your eyes grow dim with tears. 
No haughty distant star am I, 
High-stationed in an unknown sky— 
A woman only, with a heart 
As prone as yours with pain to smart, 
As prone as yours with joy to start. 
So here beside me sweetly rest, 
And ease with words your throbbing breast; 
As to a loving sister tell 
What fountain-thoughts within you well. 


Dumpty tu, 


At last, when hope was nearly spent, 

He, grudging, gave a slow consent; 

Perhaps grown weary of my tears, 

Perhaps from hidden father-fears, 

For oh, great Sappho, well I knew 

That Lhad lost health’s rosy hue. 

So I have dared for help to come 

To this, your far-famed poets’ home; 

So I have dared in my great need 

Before you here my cause to plead. 

Sweet Sappho, send me not away; 

Oh, kindly say that I may stay. 
SapPHo.—I grant the boon for which you pray, 

Fair maiden; Sappho answers, stay. 
ERINNA.—Great, kindest lady, let me kneel! 

I cannot tell the joy I feel ! 

My star more bright than stars above, 

For this I give my whole heart’s love. 

If I for youshould spill my blood 

’Twould not express my gratitude. 
SAPPHO.—Nay, rise, dear maiden, Say notso. 

’Tis little that to me you owe. 

But to your own soul all in all; 
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Too great to bide the stinging thrall 

That weighed you down; for far and wide, 

In every land, on every tide, 

Where’er is found the human race, 

The woman holds th’ inferior place. 

’Tis man’s the awful depths to sound 

Which in the soul and mind are found; 

’Tis woman’s but his babe to tend, 

And gentle ministries to lend. 

’Tis man’s to thread the mystic maze 

Of number’s many winding ways; 

’*Tis woman’s but to watch and wait 

For his returning at the gate. 

*Tis man’s to mount on poet’s wing, 

And from the distant skies to sing; 

’Tis woman’s but to watch and sigh, 

The board to fill, the needle ply. 

’Tis man’s ’mid mighty deeds to fall 

For country’s sake, be- 
wailed by all; 

’Tis woman’s for her lord 
to weep, 

Then all unnoticed pass in 
sleep. 

He is a thing of strength 
and power; 

She but the plaything of 
an hour, 

I dreamed my dream, I 
struck my stroke. 

My die I cast. My chains 
I broke. 

Andherein freedom’s light 
I stand,— 

A woman—free—on Les- 
bos’ strand ! 

I know they think of me 
with scorn, 

And maidens blush like 


rosy morn 

To hear my name; but not 
a throe 

Can I e’er feel—no throb 
of woe; 


For yonder 
heavens know 

That Lam pure asspotless 

. snow. 

ERINNA,.—No! No! No! surely 

never blame 

Attaches to your honored 
name! 

SAprpHo.—And so your trusting 

eyes mistook 

The: double word, the 
meaning look, 

Ah! happy, happy have 
you been, 

Too innocent to dream of 
sin. 

But when its sick’ning, 
stern amaze 

Shall burst .upon your 
wond’ring gaze, 

Dull care will rest upon 
your heart, 

And~ never, 
depart. 

Enough! may you forever 
find 

The heaven of a guiltless 
mind, 

ra Hoa asweet contented 
fo} 

Be yours within this favored spot. 

But see Damophyla is near 

One of our school of poesy here. 


arching 


nevermore 


[Znter DAMOPHYLA.] 
DAMoPrHYLA.—Good morning, Sappho, did a love- 


lier day 
E’er pent her head with sunshine’s golden 
ray i 
SAppHO.—And did a sweeter breeze e’er waft a 
bark 


That bore to us a friend o’er waters dark? 

DAMOPHYLA [¢o ERINNA].--Ah, blessed are you 
if you come to stay 

Where winged Calliope extends her sway; 

And doubly welcome if you come to learn 

Upon heraltars incense sweet to burn. 
ERINNA.—I thank you for your welcome. Yes, I fain 

Would strive to join Calliope’s blest train. 


Sappho. 


SAppHo.—And though unknown to fame you see 
her now, 
She yet may wear the laurel on her brow. 
But you, my proud Damophyla, I pray 
How have you spent the morning hours to- 
day ? 
DAMopHYLA,—Oh, I have idled all the hours 
away 
Nor made one line of verse, I grieve to say, 
Although I rose at dawn with purpose stern 
To fill my tablets e’er the stars should burn. 
SAPPHO.—Perhaps some thought within your 
mind has stirred 
That yet may grow into a glowing word. 
DAMopHYLA.—I know not, for all day my restless 
mind 
Has been as fitful as the changing wind. 
At first I sat and wrote within my bower. 


Damophyla. 


Fic. Il. 


I could not bide the place more than an hour, 
I then into the court my tablets bore 
Where J erased the lines I made before; 
Began anew, and wrote, while every verse 
Grew more unmusical, and worse and worse. 
At last I found myself in such a pet 
I rushed off to the woods to still my fret, 
And there I threw myself upon the ground, 
Quite soothed and rested by the streamlet’s 
sound. 
SappHo.—And has the streamlet’s song such 
magic powers 
To hold you there through all the morning 
‘hours? 
DAMOPHYLA —Oh, no! but soon I caught with 
much surprise, 
The merry glances of two sparkling eyes; 
And sawgbefore me there a little child, 
Withcheeksandlips allstained byberrieswild. 
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I washed his rosy face with water bright, 
Around his form I threw my cloak so white, 
And shook his tangled yellow curls apart— 
I surely in their meshes left my heart, 
For then so bright and lovely did he seem 
I feared that he would vanish like a dream; 
And so my most engaging arts I tried _ 
To keep him happy by the fountain side. 
At last, unwillingly, I saw how high 
Apollo drove his chariot through the sky. 
As I was loath to leave the lovely child, 
He came with me by promised gifts beguiled. 
While we were passing through the village 
street, 
A woman wild with grief we chanced to meet, 
‘“‘My son! my son!’’ and ’fore my very face 
She clasped him, cloak and all, in her em- 
brace. 
A brawling woman, stout, 
with brawny arms; 
But yet for me her mother- 
love had charms. 
Whene’er the boy shall 
reach a fitting age, 
I think that I must have 
him for my page, »_ 
SAppHo.—Though proud your 
heart, Damophyla, and 
cold, 
It surely must some germ 
of warmth enfold, 
For many times I’ve noted 
it and smiled, 
How oft you look with love 
upon a child. 
DAMOPHYLA.—You do me 
great injustice you 
would find 
If you could fathom all my 
souland mind, 
Say, do you think me 
haughty, bashful maid, 
And proud and cold as 
Sappho just has said ? 
ErinnA.—I—I—I cannot tell. 
How can I know? 
SappHo,—In truthshe met you 
but an hour ago. 
Dear maiden, you awea- 
ried are, I fear, 
With journeying. I will 
not keep you here. 
So to your bower Damoph- 
yla shall lead, 
Where you may find re- 
freshmentthat you need. 
DAMOPHYLA.—Yes, come, dear 
maid, [aside] and I will 
try to show 
My heart a little warmer 
than the snow. 


[Zxeunt DAMOPHYLA and 
ERINNA.] 


SappHo.—Ah, me, how won- 
drous is the human soul! 
How many billows through 
its caverns roll, 
More deep, more unex- 
plainable, more strange 
Than those which through 
the ocean cavernsrange ! 
My soul, thou art the North 
Sea’s ice-tipped wave; 
The tropic warmth that Afric’s sun has 
given; 
The cruel foam that decks the sailor’s grave; 
The azure depths as blue as cloudless heaven. 
And this one makes thee calm as summer 
skies; 
Another brings the heavy gloom of night; 
And that one makes thy heaving billows rise, 
And fills thy leaping waves with glowing light. 
Tlove him! oh, I love him! but, ah, me! 
I know not am I loved. Within my breast 
How fades the glowing flame! How sud- 
denly 
Its ashes drift and drift insad unrest! 
And yet, I know that I am very fair— 
That many for my precious love have sighed. 
One sought to win my hand by valor rare 
And, wreathed with gore, amid his honors 
died. 


Phaon. 
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Another at my feet heaped treasured gold 

And Eastern pearls, to deck me as his bride 

With rarest gems and spices—wealth untold. 

I loved him not; I thrust them all aside. 

And one my praise in lofty strains has sung, 

And one has proffered me a noble name, 

And one a breaking heart before me flung, 

Nor ever love into my spirit came — 

Not even when to him my hand I gave 

Who lies deep slumbering in an honored 
grave. 

O Love, great conqueror, I pray thee tell 

How opened thou the barred gates of my 
soul? 

How dared thou fold thy pinions there to 
dwell? 

Unasked thou cam’st for either bliss or dole. 

Oh, tell me true, to still my rising fears, 

Wherefore thou cam’st; to sing a marriage 
song? 

Or over Hope’s cold shroud to weep sad tears 

And deck her grave with withered flowers 
ere long? 


Sappho. 


[She stopstand listens.] 


Ye flowers, be still, nor let a petal fall! 

I hear a step within the outer hall. 

Oh, rest, ye winds! and list, thou noisy bird! 
Is it a step that ye before have heard? 

’Tis he! ’tis he! ye all together cry. 

Oh, boast ye not ye knew him soon as I. 

He comes! he comes! the sunshine of my 

soul! 
What floods of joy now o’er my spirit roll! 


[Snatches up,some embroidery. Enter PHAON.] 


PHAON.—Hail, glorious Sappho, have you time 

to-day 

To leave Olympus’ heights, where Muses 
dwell, 

To tread awhile this earth of common clay 

For my poorsake, a mortal youth? Pray tell. 

Or if th’ immortal gods should find it meet 

Your radiant face to hold within the skies, 

Why, I will sit here lonely at your feet, 

And rend the heaven with my heart-deep 
sighs. 


SappHo.—No need, my charming Phaon, Muses 

love 

To leave the pearly palaces above 

And dwell with man; but most of all, I say, 

Calliope ’mong mortals holds her sway. 

Indeed, I never tread Olympus’ height, 

For my loved Muse for me makes Lesbos 
bright. 

I welcome you. No need to rend the skies 
With lamentations and with heavy sighs. 
PHAON.—If aught can add unto your beauty rare 

It surely is the gracious queenly art 

With which you bid me welcome. 
most fair 

You are, O Sappho, over many a heart. 

But now explain the riddling words you said ; 

I cannot solve them in my stupid head. 

SappHo.-—Say not that I o’er many hearts hold 

sway; 

One heart is kingdom amply large. 


Queen 


But, 


pray, 
What riddle did Ispeak? I have forgot, 
Or when I said it, Phaon, meant it not. 


Erinna. 
Fic. Ill. 


PHAON.—Calliope ’mong men, I heard you say, 
Of all the nine most often comes to stay. 
Methought she came but to the favored few; 
And yet I know your thoughts are ever true. 

SApPPHO.—’ Tis true, indeed, if you have eyes to 

See; 
She may be found where’er on earth you flee. 
She dwells in shade and sunshine, rain and 
snow, 
In palace grand and herdsman’s cottage low. 
North, South, East, West, wherever you may 


roam 
She is. The universe was made her home. 
PuAon.—By Zeus! ’tis true! I see her in your 
eyes, 
- Your lips, your hair! From out your voice 
she cries ! 
Your tiny hands—! 
SAPPHO.— Hush! hush! be notso bold. 


PHAoN.—I’ll simply add, within the work you 
hold, 
And ask you to forgive me, for your frown 
As if’twere lead weighs my poorspiritdown. 


Damophyla. 


Ah, now again you smile! Let us forget 
And have a happy talk together yet. 
I’m watching with deep wonder how you ply 
The needle; how it fairly seems to fly, 
And like aship, whose bows the water break, 
It ever leaves behind a shining wake. 
Ireally long some ’broidery to do 
It is so charming. Would ’twere manly, 
too, 
Sweet Sappho, will you teach me how to sew ? 
SAPpPHO.—Why, Phaon, ’tis a woman’s art, you 
know. 
Puaon.—Yes, yes, I know; but if you'll never 
tell, 
I'd like to try. 
SAPPHO.—So be it. 


I’m sure I’ll do it well. 
I as oracle would say 


Your forces will be conquered in the fray; 
For enemy more sly will ne’er be seen 
Thansubtle stitch and thread of silken sheen. 
PHAON.—In truth, I fear them not, for they shall 
know 
That Phaon is a brave andshardy;foe. 
Now tofthe conflict! 


Attendant. 


SAPPHO,— Yes, your arms now wield. 
[Hands a needle.) This is your lance; 
[hands an ancient thimble] and this must be 
your shield. 

PHAON [finding the thimble too small].—Apollo! 
inthe small shell of a snail 

You bid me place a large and full-grown 
whale! 

SAPPHO.—Does it not fit? Well, you must learn 
without. 

Here, take the cloth. No, turn it round 
about. 

Now take a stitch from underneath, right 
there. 

PHAON [having pulled the thread through].—Con- 
found the thread! it came through, I de- 
clare ! 

SappHo.—You made no knot. There, tie the end 
up tight. 

PHAON | pricking himself |.—VYe gods and heavens 
above! the thing can bite! 

SappHo.—Most boastful sir, your arms deliver 
now. 
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PHAON.— Oh, never, never will I give them up, I 
vow. 
See, now I take the stitch. Is it not right? 


[DAMOPHYLA enters the room unobserved and 
stands watching.| 


And this, and this. 
quite. 
DAMOPHYLA [to PHAON].—I would congratulate 
you, skilful maid; 
But what has made you start and lookafraid ? 
PHAON.—I—nothing. Iwas but examining 
This piece of work. It is a lovely thing. 
DAMOPHYLA.—Ah, yes. How I admire the per- 
fect truth 
Peculiar to this generation’s youth! 


[Departs haughtily.] 
SappHo.—Too bad, for you were really doing well. 


Methinks ’tis conquered 


Al vretees 


PHAON.—Dear me! I hope thatshe will never tell. 
SappHo.—She willnot. Tllrequest her not to say 
What most unmanly deed you did to-day. 
PHAON.—I thank you. But I trespass now, I know, 

Upon your time, and so I rise to go. 
Farewell, most glorious Sappho, may I come 
To visit you again within your home? 
SappHo.—And welcome, sir.. Farewell. 
[Zxit PHAON. ] 
Farewell, farewell, 
My love, my life, my more than I can tell. 


CURTAIN. 


SCENE II. 
[At Lesbos, same as before. DAMOPHYLA binding 
a wreath. ERiNNA near by.] 


ERINNA.—’ Tis many moons sincelI, poorstranger, 
came 


To seek in this blest land a name and fame; 
But oh, how quickly have the seasons sped— 
The happy hours with pleasant duty wed ! 
I do not know what pious deed I’ve done 
That I such favor from the Fates have won. 
DamopHuyLa.—-Nor do I know what deed you’ve 
ever done 
That you this happy fate should not have 
won. 
’Tis surely known unto the gods above 
No mortal is more worthy of their love. 
ERINNA.—You shame me, dear, by speaking too 
much praise. 
DamopuyLa.—Then I will cease, nor set your 
cheeks ablaze. 
But look you at my wreath. Isit not sweet? 
ErINNA.—To crown a goddess’ brow it would be 
meet. 


L serwvres “4 


aerate 7a 


Fic. IV. 


ee eee then, indeed, I am well satis- 
ed. 
To that high office it shall be applied. 
Erinna, will you grant me a request ? 
A something which you only can do best? 
ERINNA.—What strange thing can that be? With 
joy I lend 
Whatever powers I have to you, dear friend. 
DAMoPHYLA.—I wish that you would make in my 
behalf 
A prayer to Artemis. Nay, do not laugh, 
For surely she will listen to your plea 
Far sooner than she ever would to me. 
And you shall pray that she will look and 
smile 
Upon the ode I write to her; the while 
I'll kneel and listen. She will notsay ‘‘nay,” 
For your sweet sake. 


ERINNA.— Oh, gladly will I pray. 


upp. 


DAMOPHYLA.—There is her image. You her 
brows shall wreath, 


And I will place the lighted lamp beneath. 
[They perform these tasks, and kneel. | 


ERINNA.—Thou goddess of the silver bow, 
Thou huntress of the timid doe, 
List what we say. 
Thou wearer of the crescent bright, 
Thou shedder of the silver light, 
Attend, we pray. 
We crown thy image fair with garlands damp 
From early dew. We light the sacred lamp. 
Be present with Damophyla in dreams, 
Oh, shed on her thy gracious silv’ry beams; 
Display thy charms, so chaste and pure, ere 
long 
That she may carve them in immortal song. 


aAlcendant, 


Aevenuane. 


Thou goddess of the silver bow, 
Thou huntress of the timid doe, 
Turn notaway. 

Thou wearer of the crescent bright, 
Thou shedder of the silver light, 

Be kind, we pray. 


[Both rise. 


SApPPHO.—-Good-by, fair maids, you see me bent 
Upon a charitable intent; 

For one of the unhappy poor 
Lies dying almost at our door. 

ErinnNA.—Ah! is there aught that I can do? 

DamopuyLa.—And is there nothing for me, 

too? 

SappHo.—No, I will comfort these sad hours 
And strew the path of death with flowers, 
Until her weary soul shall know 
Forgetfulness in shades below. 


Enter SAPPHO, dressed for out-doors.| 
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[Zo attendant.] 
longer stay. 
ERINNA.—May peace attend you on your way. 


[2e7tt SapPHo. | 


How far our Star can shed her light 

For trav’lers in the lonely night! 

How beautiful she is; how kind; 

How large of heart; how great of mind! 

To such an one the mother earth 

Can surely ne’er but once give birth. 

It seems all ills of life to mend 

To simply have her for a friend. 
DamorHyLa.—How wild the wind begins to blow! 

And look! far out atsea 

The billows tipped with foam like snow! 
EriInNA.—Ah, how it startles me! cs 

For but last night I dreamed a dream. 

I thought the sky was dark, 

Nor anywhere a cheering gleam; 

And, tossing in a bark 

Upon the angry, angry 

deep, 
I clung to Sappho’s hand. 
The waves went by with 
fearful sweep 
And hurled us toward the 


Come, boy, we must no 


land. 

And oh, before us loomed 
a rock! 

Its sides were dark and 
steep; 

We struck—we = struck 


with awful shock, 
We plunged into the deep! 
Oh, try to calm me not. 


T yet 

Can see the white, white 
spray— 

My Sappho’s streaming 
locks of jet! 

There came a gleam of 
day. 

Upon the cruel rock you 
stood. 

You stretched a hand to 
save; 

I could not reach it, and 
the flood 

Rose up. Beneath the 
wave 


We sank and sank. ’Mid 
foam and blood 
We found an awful grave. 
DAMOPHYLA.—Erinna, be you 
not so wild. 
Come sit you here, poor 
child, poor child. 
Remember that ’tis but a 
dream 
However vivid it may 
seem, 
For you aresafe upon the 
land; 
Damophyla holds 
-your hand. 
And though the wind goes 
rushing by, 
And veils with clouds the 
azure sky, 
Within all things 
bright and warm, 
Protected from the winter storm. 
And for your Sappho have no fear. 
Within a little cottage near, 
For quickly, should some danger lower, 
Her feet could reach our sheltered door. 
Erinna.—I thank you for the words you say. 
To what strange thoughts I’ve been a prey! 
Ill now dispense with all my fears, 
Nor for a fantasy shed tears. 
But lately Ihave had some care: 
I wonder if you are aware 
How deep the love my Star bestows 
Upon that Phaon. Ne’er arose, 
I’m sure, a love within my breast 
That caused such joy—such wild unrest. 
DAMoPpHYLA.—Methinks you have deceived your 
eyes. 
Such worthless love could ne’er arise 
In virtue-loving Sappho’s breast. 
ErInNA,—But ah, I have a surer test. 
For Sappho poured into these ears 
Her tale of love and joy and fears. 


fast 


are 


Attendant, 


DaMmopuyLa. —’Tis strange, ’tis 
strange ! 

She seemed above the love-god’s range, 

Engaged, I thought, in nobler arts 

Than giving smiles and winning hearts. 

But does he share with her his love? 
ERINNA.—’ Tis known but to the gods above. 

He calls her beautiful and fair, 

He sings the praises of her hair, 

He raves about her queenly head, 

But still he never once has said 

“<7 love you, dear.’’? I know him far 

Unworthy of my shining Star, 

And yet she loves him. Would he prize 

Her precious love, he’d surely rise 

To merit it; for all must know 

That into what we love we grow. 
DamopHyLa.—I like him not. He is as light 


very, very 


And prone to change as cloudlets white. 
I’ve heard the village women tell 
He loves the rattling dice too well, 


FIG. V. 


The merry feast, the sparkling drink. 
From war’s alarms he’d run, | think. 


[Enter PHAON with bow and arrows.| 


PHAON.—Fair maids, may I find shelter here 
From howling winds and heavens drear? 
Most lavishly the rain clouds pour 
From laden skies their garnered store. 

ERINNA.—Quite welcome, sir. Be seated, pray. 

PHAON.—I thank you. I was faraway 
Upon the hunt when all the skies 
Began to cloud and winds to rise. 

I found me here before the door 
When first the rain began to pour. 
DamopuyLa.—And did your garment’s scarlet 
stain 
Lose any freshness from the rain? 

Puaon.—I know not. Cared I not for wetted skin 
But wished for some excuse to come within. 

DamopHyLa.—Indeed ? 

ERINNA.— But in the hunt to-day pray tell 
If anything of interest befell. 


Attendant. 


PHAON.—There’s naught, I fear, to tell. We met 

with game 

No bigger than a dove, I took sure aim 

And down the little creature fell, stone dead, 

My arrow having pierced straight through its 
head. 

There was a flight of vultures on our left 

And my companion brought one down most 
deft. 

They say that ’tis a sign betokens ill; 

I never let such worries my head fill, 

For whatsoe’er the Fates decide shall be, 

Not Zeus himself can change by his decree; 

So think the good and pious. If ’tis so, 

Why not enjoy the moments as they go? 

If not—but I’ll not shock your pious mind 

With doubting words which on my tongue I 


find. 
ERINNA.—Oh, say them not, for angry Zeus this 
hour 
Might strike you with his thunderbolts of 
power. 
DAMOPHYLA. — Excuse me, 
but I fear you long to 
know 


Where tarries Sappho’s 
charms of jetand snow. 

She is within a peasant’s 
cottage near, 

To lay the dead upon the 
funeral bier. 

PHAON.—Forgive me if you 
deem my speech too 
bold, 

But I’m content with 
charms of snow and 
gold. [ERINNA starts up 
with a cry and runs out 
of the room.| 

Can I have grieved that 
tender-hearted maid 

By anything which I just 
now have said? 

DAmopHyLa.—No doubt your 
recent words caused 
tears to start 

From jealousies arising 
in her heart. 

PHAON.—I ill-can brook your 
cruel words of scorn, 

Have pity on me, standing 
here forlorn, 

And let me nearer come, 
though ’tis to hear 

Cold, stinging words most 
hard for me to bear. 

DAMopPpHYLA.—No, stay you 
where you are. Do not 


desire 
To kindle in me anger’s 
flaming fire. 


PuHaon.—I’ll dare to brave 
your anger’s flaming 
breath, 

For if I die near you 
*twere happy death. 
Pray tell me why you 
scorn me with such 

hate, 

And why from you I merit 
such a fate? 

O my Damophyla, I love 


but you! 


[Seizes her hand.] 


DAMOPHYLA.—Unhand me, or your rashness you 
shall rue ! 
Now listen, sir, if you desire to learn 
How much contempt and scorn within me 
burn. 
Some months ago, the day I found the child 
Who stole away to hunt for berries wild, 
While resting by the fountain, in the shade, 
I saw you walking witha village maid. 
Pray tell me why she pines with moan and 
tear, 
And why to-day she dies with Sappho near? 
PHAON.—You crush me with a weight of scorn 
and doubt! 
By Zeus, I know not what her grief’s about! 
I swear by all the earth and heavens above 
I never once have spoke to her of love; 
And if I ever caused her any woe, 
I swear by death itself I did not know. 


rag tt 
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DamopHyLa.—I would you spoke the truth. Nor 
is that all. 
No doubt you bound great Sappho in your 
thrall 
Unconsciously. No doubt you do not drag 
Her name into your feasts, nor ever brag 
To your companions how you've pierced her 
heart 
Quite easily with Eros’ stinging dart, 
PHAON.—Ye gods! you drive me wild! 
away, 
In pity list to but one word, I pray; 
To gain one sight of you alone I came, 
Nor dreamed I of incurring thus your blame, 
Go not away, oh, look with pitying eye 
Just once upon me! Say if hope must die. 
DAMOPHYLA.—It must. 


Go not 


[Za7:¢ DAMOPHYLA. ] 


PHAON.— My heart, this is the bitter end, 


Damophyla. 


What joy or gladness now has life to lend? 

Where shall I go? Where lay my weary 
head ? ; 

My heart, my heart, your hope is dead, is 
dead! 


[Znter ERINNA. ] 


ERINNA.—Reluctantly, O sir, I’ve thrown aside 

My woman’s shame, my woman’s sense of 
pride, 

And I have come to tell you, if I may, 

What ’tis, 1 know, nowoman’s place to say. 

But oh, indeed, my very life I’d give, 

If only joy in Sappho’s heart could live; 

For she, I fear, is doomed to awful pain, 

Unless from you some pity she can gain. 

Great Sappho loves you. Sappho, queen of 
song, 
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Gives you her love, long sought by noble 
throng. 
Oh, wear the priceless jewel on your breast, 
’Tis there alone for itis peaceful rest. 
Why look you not rejoiced? Sure happier lot 
Than this were ne’er to mortal creature 
brought. 
PHAoN.—And can you stand and ask me to be 
lad 
Who mourneth for the dead? Ah, bitter sad 
Am I—too sad—too sad—too bitter sad 
To e’er again upon this earth be glad. 
ErinnA.—Ah, my poor Phaon, has the chill of 
death 
Deprived a parent or some friend of breath ? 
PHAON.—My hope is dead. 
ERINNA.— But Sappho loves you still. 


With Sappho at your side, what fear of ill? 
PHAON.—Prate not to me of Sappho. 


[Zaxit ERINNA in despair.) 


Phaon. 
Fic. VI. 


At my side 
Will you ne’er walk, Damophyla, a bride? 


[Znter SAPPHO.] 


SAppHo.—Well, Phaon, have you refuge from the 
rain? 
But why upon your brow those knots of 
pain? 
What ails you? What is this ? 


PHAON.— She loves me not. 
Oh, point to me some place—some happy 
spot 
Of sweet forgetfulness. 
SAPPHO.— Who does not love? 


PHaoNn.—Damophyla, my life, my spotless dove. 

SAPPHO [aside].—O heavens, my heart! [Weeds 
as if to faint, but recovers.| 

PHAON.— She bids my hope be dead, 


Oh, where on earth to lay my weary head 

I know not. 
SAPPHO.— Phaon, pray thee do not weep, 

Hope is not dead, it lieth ina sleep; 

It sleepeth, but it yet may wake and rise. 

A maid’s first answer naught of truth implies; 

Despair you not ere you have fairly tried— 

Damophyla may yet become your bride. 
PHAON.—Can it be true? Into the wind and rain 

I go to still the ravings of my brain. 

‘‘Hope sleepeth, but it yet may wake and 


” 


Oh, grant that it be true, ye weeping skies! 
[Zxit PHAON. ] 


SaprpHo.—For you hope sleepeth, but for me it 
dies. 
Oh, fall and crush me, all ye heavy skies ! 
Ah, ye can weep, ye skies, ye blessed skies, 
But healing tears come not into my eyes; 


Attendant. 


They pour into my heart. It soon must 
break; 

It is so full—so heavy for his sake. 

My sobs, be still! What is it that ye say, 

Ye billows rolling in the deep at play ? 

I hear your voice, your words are all un- 
plain, 

Ye murmur something o’er and o’er again, 

Speak louder, for ye seem to soothe my woe. 

How like to me is your wild ebb and flow ! 

Ye break and break and break upon the wall 

Of cruel rocks. In vain ye rise and fall, 

Nor dothe high cliffs bend nor softer grow 

Howe’er ye wash them in yourebb and flow. 

Ye mighty cliffs that overcome the sea, 

My Phaon’s heart is harder far toward me. 

Ah, me, what is it that the billows say ? 

Speak louder still, nay, louder yet, I pray! 
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Ah! now I understand, ‘‘ Come home, Come 
home,” 

Ye say, ‘“‘nor longer there in sadness roam, 

For we will fold you, sister, to our breast.”’ 

I come, dear ones, to gain your promised 
rest. 


[Enter ERINNA weeping. ] 


Mourn not for me, I go to find a home 
Amid the ever-rolling billows’ foam. 
Do ye not hear them calling? Fare you well. 
They are my sisters, ‘here in peace [ll 
dwell. 
EkINNA.—Oh, take me, too, I care not here to 
stay. 
SappHo.—They call you not. 
‘nay ” and ‘‘nay.” 
Farewell, sweet home, where I no more shall 
dwell; 
Through all eternity farewell, farewell. 


They murmur 


[Zx7¢ SAPPHO.] 


ERINNA.—And is she gone to find a cruel grave? 
’Twere far more sad the pain of life to brave. 
For me, ah, nevermore can earth be bright; 
My lovely Star has set in deepest night. 


[Zart ERINNA. “nter DAMOPHYLA.] 


DAMOPHYLA.—I know not why I feel so sore dis- 

tressed; 

By strange forebodings is my heart op- 
pressed. 

Methinks that I was cruel, yea, and cold 

To Phaon, for perchance the truth he told. 

His yearning cry and look of wild despair 

Have filled my heart with anxious thought 
and care. 

Who knows how far this grief will lead the 
youth? 

I almost think he loves me, for in truth 

I never saw a mortal being pour 

From burning eyes such looks of love be- 
fore. 

I wish he’d come again, and I would give, 

Perhaps, one word whereby his hope might 
live. 

[Enter PHAON, ] 


PitAoN.—Damophyla, I pray, give me relief. 
Ican no longer bear this awful grief; 
*Twill madden me! ’Twill drive me to the 
grave ! 
Oh, have you not one word with which to 
save? 
You listen! oh, yousmile! Itis a dream 
That you so cold and cruel once could seem. 
Oh, give one word of hope—just one, I pray, 
That Imay win your love some happy day. 
DamMopHYLA.—But ere I grant to you the boon 
you ask, 
Will you for me perform a heavy task ? 
Piuaon.—A task? Oh, anything! But do notsay 
A task, for work for you, my love, is play. 
Oh, I could move the world and mount the 
skies ; 
Could Isee hope of love within your eyes. 
DAMOPHYLA.—Then listen. You must climb the 
mountain steep, 
And dwell among the keepers of the sheep; 
To join their number, and to tend the flocks 
And pasture them amid the flinty rocks. 
Oh, boldly face the winter’s snow and sleet; 
The springtime’s brawling torrent bravely 
meet; 
Turn not away from summer’s burning heat, 
roe autumn’s howling tempests, fierce and 
eet. 
Until the second springtime there remain; 
Dare not before to see my face again. 
On this condition will I grant you hope. 
Have you the strength with hardship thus to 


cope? 
PHAON.—But oh, how long ere we shall meet 
again ! 
How many moons must wax and then must 
wane! 


Ah, me, how slow willseem each dreary day! 
Can Inot win you by some shorter way? 
DAMOPHYLA,—No, no! a brute with muscles 

strong and great 

Might do some deed of swiftness, lift some 
weight. 

It takes a man with patient care to do 


Some homely task the 
through. 
It is the greatest strength o’er self to reign, 
Each rash desire and impulse to restrain. 
Naught but a man can ever win my love. 
Now go, and by this task your manhood 
prove. 
PHAON.—I go, but must we thus so coldly part ? 
DamopuyLA.—Then take my hand just once be- 
fore you start. 
PHAON [kissing her hand|.—This little hand I 
ne’er before have pressed, 
*T was made, I’m sure, tosimply be caressed. 


lagging seasons 


[Zx¢¢ DAMOPHYLA. ] 


Ah, me, she’s gone! and I have trials to 
meet, 

Ye coming seasons, pray thee be most fleet! 

O Will, now give me strength, I beg, to 
leave 

This perfumed air wherein her 
breathe. 


nostrils 


How oft these downy cushions has she 


pressed ! 


’Twas here, I think, her dimpled arm did 


rest! 


And sure this garland her dear hand did 


make; 


What harm if I from it one flower should 


take ? 
Great Artemis, thou maiden goddess bright, 
My love has lit for thee this sacred light, 
For oft of old, Saleni, was she prone 
To worship at thy sacred silver throne. 
Endymion with love has filled thy heart, 
A love like thine to my dear love impart; 
Oh, grant both this and what I anxious crave. 
My love to thee this flow’ry garland gave; 
Permit me but one simple flower to take, 
And be not angry for Endymion’s sake. 


[Zakes a rosebud. | 


This little bud more precious is by far 
Than gem of gold or flashing diamond star. 


Should all the earth from out its bosom pour 


Its priceless gems, its hidden treasure store, 
Nay, should the miser sea its riches yield 
And join them to the rest for me unsealed, 
They all could not induce me to resign 

This simple little rosebud-flower of mine. 
But I must to my future task away 

Howe’er I long in this sweet spot to stay. 
I'll cover up my eyes lest I may see 


Some consecrated thing once touched by 


thee, 
My love, my love, my precious light of day, 
And, loath to part with it, make more delay, 
With eyes as filled with darkness as my heart, 
From thee, my very soul, I now depart. 


[Exit with eves shrouded in cloak. ] 
CURTAIN. 


SCENE III. 
[4t Rhodes. 
plements. | 


ErinnA.—Ye Fates, what justice is there in your 


sway ? 
Why rule ye witha partial hand alway ? 
I bring ’gainst you this charge before I die: 
Ye look upon the good with scornful eye, 
Ye bring the wicked high, the pious low, 
Your gift unto the good is endless woe. 
Before my soulI dare you now to say 
Where is the justice of your wonted way. 
Can ye explain how Sappho has deserved 
The bitter lot which ye for her reserved ? 
Her life, so spotless, merited no blame, 
Ye gave to her a blackened, tarnished name; 
Her days she filled with kindest actions done, 
When, in what way, has she your kindness 
won? 
Her love was true in purest whiteness 
dressed, 
Ye plunged it as a sword into her breast. 
And I —have I committed any sin, 
That I from you a breaking heart should win? 
Cold, cruel Fates, ye are as hard as stone, 
As, deaf, and more unwilling to atone. 
If I should kneel before you, yea, should 
plead 


ERINNA seated among spinning im- 
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On bended knee, ye would not hear nor 
heed. 
But simply crying your harsh words ‘* Thou 
must,”’ 


Would leave me trampled in the very. dust. 

I feel your cruel shackles o’er me cast, 

I feel them binding me so fast—so fast. 

Can I not break them? Off, thou iron chain! 

Thy crushing weight my soul will not sus- 
tain. 

Itbinds me tighter! Help! 


I faint! I die! 


[£xter SappHo’s SPIRIT. } 


SAPPHO’S SpIRIT.—Erinna, far away I heard thy 
cry, 
And came with haste to bring to thee relief. 
What wishest thou? My space of time is 
brief. 
ERINNA.—Most blessed Spirit, thou with 
didst weep 
In life, and anxious vigils thou didst keep. 
Unmerited they were. I pray thee tell 
What justice in the heart of Fate doth dwell. 
Why do I perish here, amid the gloom, 
With grief for thee and hatred for the loom ? 
SAPPHO’S SPIRIT.—There are no Fates, but man 
to mortal man 
Is bound by endless ties; nor evercan 
He break from these. Thy present life is 
tied 
To every life existing far and wide. 
’Tis bound to every life within the past 
By adamantine chains linked firm and fast. 
*Tis binding to itself each life to be. 
From these, thy ties, the world will ne’er be 
free: 
Erinna.—But still, where is the justice ? 
SAPPHO’S SPIRIT.-— There is One 
More bright than all the brilliance of the sun; 
More wise than all the wit of sages old; 
More loving than all love by singers told. 
He made the universe in wondrous way; 
His awful power no words can ever say; 
But know, the richest wealth He can bestow, 
It is to share with men their heavy woe. 
Erinna.—I know it not. What, good has woe 
e’er given ? 
SApPHO’S Spirit.—The joy is not of earth, it is of 
heaven. 
Each pang for fellow creatures borne on 
earth 
Within thy soul to thousand joys gives birth. 
Rejoice that thou thy fellow’s pain dost bear, 
Rejoice that thou art bowed with grief and 
care; 
For soon from out this dreary world of night, 
Thy soul to happy realms shall take its flight. 
ErtnnaA.—Oh, stay one moment, Spirit, truly tell, 
Are there no gloomy shades where I must 
dwell? 

Must I not cross the dark and silent stream 
Unto a place bereft of sunshine’s gleam ? 
SAPPHO’S SpiRIT.— You still must cross the dark 

and silent stream 
Unto a place where is no sun’s bright beam; 
But where is One who sheds a glowing light 
Than myriad suns more blessed and more 
bright. 
ErinNA.—Oh, joy ! 
less halls 
Of dull forgetfulness, whose misty walls 
Can echo from the past no laugh nor sigh? 
Oh, must I put my soul’s emotions by? 
Far rather would I moan with painand weep, 
Than lose my powers in dull and dreamy 
sleep. 
SAPPHO’S SpPIRIT.—Nay. All thy senses soon such 
strength will know 
As ne’er can be imagined here below. 
Full soon upon thy free, unfettered soul 
Emotions all undreamed of strong will roll. 
ERINNA.—But one more answer, Spirit blest, I 
crave. 
Shall I meet thee beyond the gloomy grave? 
And shall we know the precious love of old? 
SAPPHO’s SprriT.—Our love on earth our future 
love foretold. 
As weak it was to what it soon will be 
As is the grassy blade to mighty tree. 
Icease. No longer, maiden, can I stay, 
They callto me. I hasten faraway. 


woe 


But must I tread the sound- 


[Zit SAPPHO’S SPIRIT. ] 
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ErtInNA.—No Fates! no dull forgetfulness! no 
night! ; 
But love and happiness and glowing light! 
Lsoon shall see it. Oh, my soul, awake! 
Prepare thyself thy blessed flight to take. 
O thou great One before unloved, unknown, 
Who makest all the universe Thy throne, 
Thou who art powerful other powers above 
And yet dost reign to give us of Thy love, 
My life is past; nor shall I e’er again 
Onearth bear any grief for mortal men. 
My life has been too selfish, too unkind,— 
Ah, many flaws within my soul I find; 
And yet Thou lovest me. O loving One, 
Forgive me all the evil I have done. 
O strong and powerful One, by Thy great 
might 

Allow each deed to work but for the right. 
Great, loving One, I see at last Thy light! 
Adieu ferevermore, O earthly night! 


[Falls back dead.) 
CURTAIN. 


SCENE IV. 


[4¢ Lesbos. DAMOPHYLA embroidering. | 


DAMOPHYLA. — Springtime again! 
springtime bloom 
Since that dread winter filled with awful 
loom. 
And with the budding flowersa budding hope; 


The second 


May flowers and hope ere long in blossom 


ope! 
Oh, will he come, the Phaon of my dream? 
Will the real Phaon true and noble seem? 
Will Phaon when he stands before me be 
The Phaon who by fancy’s eyes I see ? 
O long lost Sappho, from me shall I send 
The prize for lack of which your life did end? 
Love is the need of every human heart, — 
When love is dead the virtues all depart. 
One craves the love of many, and desires 
By many little loves to light joy’s fires. 
Another longs but one whole heart to gain; 
One form alone within his breast can reign. 
Methinks that every soul in search of rest 
One plan tries first, and when, at his behest, 
He finds that which he wanted in his breast 
He longs for joy the other plan to test. 
I used to think that all my soul desired 
Was simply bya host to be admired. 
I’ve tasted it and found it not so sweet 
As [had thought. The other plan I’ll greet. 
But why do Ideceive myself and say 
I will thatI shall love. My heart, nay, nay. 
You lovealready. ThisI tell you plain: 
The form of Phaon rules in your domain. 
When he shall come you’ll take him as he is, 
And love his very faults because they’re his. 
Of yore I never would have thus confessed 
A fond and foolish weakness in my breast; 
But soft’ning grief within my soul I bear, 
And it has left a gentle impress there. 
[Enter PHAON. DAMOPHYLA gives a cry of joy.) 
PHAoN.—My dearest love, a joyous light I see 
Within your eyes! Is that sweet light for 
me? 
.DaAMoPHYLA.—How very unexpected do you 
come ! 
T had no news of your arrival home. 
PHaAon.—Our ship arrived but one short hour 
ago, 
I hastened here my future fate to know; 
Oh, tell me soon. 
DAMOPHYLA, — Be seated, Phaon ; pray 
Did gentle winds attend your homeward way? 
PHAON.—Aye, gentle sweet and blesséd, for they 
bore 
My bark most swiftly to this lovely shore 
Whereon you dwell. Damophyla, I’ve done 
Most faithfully my task, and I have won 
The manly virtues—courage, patience, power 
O’er self to reign. Through every busy 
hour 
My love for you has grown in strength until 
It seems the mighty universe to thrill; 
As strong and true was never love before. 
All selfish was my love for you of yore, 
But now, Damophyla, should you declare, 
‘“‘T love you not, nor ever can,’’ I swear 
I would not strive to darken all your life 


‘By urging you, my love, to be my wife. 

But, O ye Fates, grant that it be not so; 

Apportion not to me this lot of woe ! 

DAMOPHYLA.—But of your mountain life I pray 

you tell. 

You seem, indeed, to be most strong and 
well. 

PuHaon.—Ah, me, you make delay. Well, yes, 

the wealth 

I’ve surely found of perfect ruddy health. 

But you, I fear, a paler cheek have gained, 

The while these many moons have waxed 
and waned, 

’Tis sorrow’s traces in your face I see, 

And I, in truth, have not been sorrow free, 

Regret and pain have often chilled me 
through ; 

My consolation, dear one, was in you. 

Damophyla, my loved one, do you know 

That whatsoe’er I am to you I owe ? 


’Twas you who pointed out my erring 
ways,— 

All others gave me naught but smiles and 
praise. 

You dared to frown upon each fault. You 
showed 


The path that leads to virtue’s peaceful road. 

As great the reverence for you I feel 

As is my love. Oh, I could even kneel 

And worship you as one too pure, too bright, 

To dwell in any place but heaven’s height. 

DaMmopuyLa.—No, no, my Phaon; quickly, 

please, arise. 

No goddess am I save unto your eyes. 

I know my faults, nor would I, Phaon, dare 

To be your wife were you, too, not aware 

How great they are; for when you'd knowl- 
edge gain 

Too late of them, ’twould cause you grief 
and pain, 

And I perchance should lose your love. 
PHAON.— Oh, say 
Notso. My love for you will ever stay. 
Believe me, dear, my eyes have learned to 

read 
Most clearly character from word and deed, 
You are too honest e’er to show outside 
The best of you, and all the worst to hide. 
Pray give me now the answer that I crave : 
Oh, be my wife! Look up, dear one: be 
brave 
To whisper yes. 

DAMOPHYLA.— Now, Phaon, pr’ythee, wait. 
I'll give my answer at a time more late; 
For I must think in solitude. 

PHAON,— Oh, no. 
Be kind. Compel me not in doubt to go. 

Or if a space of solitude you need, 

T’llrun into the court and back with speed 
Oh, let this red, red rose of beauty rest, 
When I return, as ‘‘ yes’”’ upon your breast, 

DAMOPHYLA.—But what shall answer ‘‘no?”’ 

PHAON. — Alas, ah, me, 
If it be ‘‘no,’’ let me no blossom see ; 

For blossoms bright would mock my heart’s 
deep gloom, 

Ifit be ‘‘no,” oh, wear no blossom’s bloom. 

T'llsoon return. 

DAMOPHYLA.— A moment.pray, delay; 
The court too short a distance is away, 

Go to the old oak tree, and walk you slow ; 
Twill leave scant time for me my mind to 
know. 

PHAOoN.—Be kind, I beg. 


[Zx:t PHAON.] 


DAMOPHYLA.— Ah, dear, could you but read 
My heart, no rose your anxious eyes would 
need. 
Before you came I loved you. Now I feel 
That I am yours in life for woe or weal, 


[ Places the rose on her breast. | 


You sweetest emblem of my love, I place 

You here in all your beauty’s crimson grace. 

Did you but feel the weight of bliss you bear, 

How soon t’would crush your petals frail and 
fair ! 

But joy is light! it floats on airy wings. 

A myriad garlands over me it flings, 

And with me now I feel it lightly soar 

To heights that I have never known before. 

But Phaon comes! how quickly did he go! 


Sweet love could never walk with footstep 
slow. 
[Enter PHAON. ] 


PHaAoN, —She wears the red, red rose ! 
Light of my life, 
This holy word I speak— 
Call you my wife. 
Kneel I before you here 
Speaking my vow: 
Evermore shall I love 
Even as now. 
[Kneels and kisses the hem of her garment. | 


CURTAIN. 


For Werner's Voice Magazine. 


A LESSON IN VOICE-CULTURE BY 
MR. LYMAN WHEELER. 


By SusAN ANDREWS RICE. 


eee room in which Mr Wheeler teaches at the 

New England Conservatory of Music is in 
striking contrast to his beautiful studio on Tre- 
mont street. It is well lighted, but besides the grand 
piano and chairs, there is no other furniture. A 
few Japanese trifles are about the only attempt at 
decoration. As the class take their places at the 
side of the piano, Mr. Wheeler seats himself and 
talks to them. He tells them the two great prin- 
ciples of voice-cultivation are these: First, as 
you diminish the tone, open it; and, second, 
make the voice round as you ascend, that is, py- 
ramidal in shape, broad at the base, round at the 
top. No matter what the voice, whether bass or 
soprano, thin or sombre, these two things must 
be studied constantly. The great representatives 
of the Italian school, Garcia, Vannuccini and 
Marchesi, all agree on this point. 

The exercise used for opening the voice as the 
tone is diminished is 04, blending into a, sus- 
tained up and down the scale. This distributes 
the force equally through the throat and head, In 
an experience of 30 years’ teaching, he has al- 
most always begun a lesson with this exercise. 
It is sung by the class, within the medium range 
of the voice. ‘‘Be careful not to close the mouth 
until the sound has entirely died away,”’ he cau- 
tions, and repeats his opinion of the value of the 
exercises: ‘IfI were to dieand couldleave only 
two things on record about voice-culture it would 
be those two,” are his earnest words, 

An exercise for rounding the voice follows 
arpeggio and scale. It is sung to the syllable ah, 
trying to make the upper notes round. ‘Do not 
try to make the position of your mouth like that 
of any other person’s. Let the ear be the cri- 
terion. Forget youhavea throat; sing naturally. 
When the tone sounds right, it is right.” 

Mr. Wheeler begins to speak of embellish- 
ments, but is interrupted by a message. He 
then goes on: ‘Sing the common turn.”’ = Dhe 
scale introducing this ornament is sung, and a 
little exercise containing it is written in the note- 
books. (Let me state parenthetically that each 
pupil sings the exercise alone, as well as in com- 
pany with the others.) ‘“‘There are two turns 
in general use, the common turn and the attack 
turn. In the common turn the accent is on the 
first note ; in the attack turn the first three notes 
are sung rapidly. There are seven different 
turns, but it is essential to consider these two 
only.”’ 

Then the study of Vaccai’s exercises are taken 
up. The class practice reading Italian at first, 
then sing the firstfour exercises | ‘* Try and in- 
fuse some sentiment or feeling into everything 
you sing, be it scale, song, or study,’’ is his ad- 
vice. 

The lesson ended, Mr. Wheeler recapitulates 
tersely what he has said. One young lady asks 
if it isa sign that she is singing wrongly if her 
throat aches after singing. Mr. Wheeler replies: 
«If you have been singing in a wrong manner 
and have come to a sensible teacher, it is only 
natural that the muscles should tire easily when 
the method is changed. If sore throat sets in, it 
isa sign that you are singing wrongly, or that 
your throat should be in the hands of a physi- 
cian. Never sing with a sore throat.’’ The bell 
rings, the class pass out, and the lesson is over 
for the day. 
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NEW YORK, NOVEMBER, 1891. 


HE report in this issue of Dr. Emerson’s 

summer school of elocution does not purport 

to be more than a brief outline of the work done 

there. It is intended to be suggestive, and we 

hope it will be the means of directing attention to 

subjects that have been neglected by the elocu- 
_ tion profession. 


UITE a number of our readers have asked 

to be directed to New York city schools where 

the Swedish System of gymnastics is taught. To 

our surprise we have not been able to find one 

school that makes it a specialty, so have been 

obliged to direct the inquirers to Boston, where there 

are several good Swedish gymnastic schools. Why 

is it that the great metropolis is behind other 

cities both in regard to such schools and to schools 
of oratory ? 


Cj readérs will no doubt appreciate ‘‘ Sap- 

pho,’’ the beautiful Greek play in this issue. 
The play, as we present it, has been tested be- 
fore an audience and found to give great satis- 
faction. In the December number we shall have 
several fine and elaborate groups of statue-poses 
which have been most ‘successfully given by the 
pupils of the Boston School of Oratory. Both of 
these can be made very attractive features of 
your holiday entertainments. 


No a few of our readers have a desire to pub- 

lish recitation books, some of them saying 
that they intend to use ‘‘ good recitations only.” 
Why, that has been the aim of nearly every one 
of the scores who have already compiled such 
books! Everything is relative, go the term 


“‘sood’’? is not absolute—what may seem good 
to one person may seem poor to another. There 
are already excellent collections of recitations and 
declamations, so that any teacher will have no 
difficulty in getting books suited to his needs. 


ISS EVA McDONALD, one of the young 
women orators of the Western Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, expresses the opinion that ‘* women are out of 
place on the public platform, I shall stay on the 
platform so long as it is necessary to plead fora 
chance for woman to stay at home.”’ This seems to 
us a very narrow view, one that is not inaccord with 
the spirit and progress of the present. Both by 
temperament* and by talent woman is preémi- 
nently qualified to be a public speaker in all de- 
partments of oratorical work, and we are sorry to 
have such sentiments expressed by one whose own 
experience should have taught her better. 


WE take pleasure in announcing that the fol- 

lowing eminent public readers and teach- 
ers of elocution will serve as judges in the recita- 
tion prize contest, which will close December 1, 
1891 : Prof. John W. Churchill, of Andover, Mass.; 
Mr. Charles Roberts, of New York; and Miss 
Helen Potter, of New York. All three have had 
very large experience as public readers, and en- 
joy the confidence and respect of the entire elo- 
cution profession, We congratulate competitors 
as well as ourselves upon oursecuring such distin- 
guished and well-qualified judges. The details 
of the contest are given on page 209 of this issue. 


Bet great majority of readers seem to be imi- 

tative rather than creative, as is shown by 
the fact that very few of them are bold enough to 
read or recite new pieces, but wait until some 
noted reader has made a recitation popular. In 
this way a great many good recitations are lost to 
the public. In speaking of recitations, we think 
it very unwise to have children read or recite 
pieces of passion of which they are supposed to 
know nothing. Think of a ten-year-old girl re- 
citing ‘*‘ The Gambler’s Wife!” There are enough 
pieces of noble sentiment, and they should be 
chosen for the young, who will learn soon enough 
of the vicious passions. 


SYMPOSIUM FOR SINGERS. 


Wie request answers to the questions given be- 

low from singers and teachers of singing. 
It is to be hoped that our readers will make this 
“‘symposium’”’ as valuable as possible, The first 


article of the series will be published next month. . 


1.—Conservatories of music are multiplying, 
What are the advantages and the disadvan- 
tages of conservatory work ? 

2.—How often should singing-lessons be taken in 
order to secure the best results? What argu- 
ments can youadvance in support of your 
opinion ? ‘ 

3.—Do you disapprove of pupils taking part regu- 
larly in church-choirs or other singing-socie- 
ties while undergoing instruction ? Why ? 

4.—-_What means can you recommend to get pupils 
before the public ? 


WE are constantly receiving requests for arti- 

cles on stammering and stuttering, vocal 
anatomy and physiology, articulation-teaching 
of the deaf, Visible Speech, the Delsarte System, 
and other similar subjects. These subjects have 
already received elaborate treatment inthe years 
gone by, and we would refer those of our readers 
that wish articles on these topics, to our back num- 
bers, which we will supply’as stated below. 
Please bear in mind that this offer is good only 


when orders are sent directto us. If you order 
through your local bookseller, you will not have 
the benefit of this special offer, 


Twelve assorted numbers, of the years 1879, 
1880, 1881 and 1882 for $1.50. 

1883, 1884, 1885, complete, at $1.00 each. 

1886 complete, except April and June numbers, 
for $1.00. 

1887 complete, except April number, for $1.00. 

1890 and 1891 complete, each $1.50; or both 
years for $2.50. 


“THES ALE HAS NOT BEEN TOLD.” 


f\ MOST powerful and touching tribute to the 
value of Delsarte System is afforded by the 
following extract from a recent letter from Miss 
Hattie J. Taylor, who, as our readers will remem- 
ber, had a very narrow escape from death during 
the burning of the Methodist College, at Mitchell, 
Dakota, in 1888. The college was burned at mid- - 
night, and many were killed and injured, while 
endeavoring to escape. Miss Taylor, the teacher 
of elocution, was very severely hurt in the spine, 
causing almost total paralysis. She writes: 


“Your magazine has becomea dear friend to 
me. J read the different articles‘on Delsarte, and 
always feel as if the half has not been told in its 
favor. I recall adark day three years ago, after 
my terrible experience in the Mitchell fire, when 
Il heard the words : ‘She may recover, but if she 
should grow strong, she’ll never be able to walk.’ 
I thought, now is the time to see just how much 
good my Delsarte training will do. To-day | 
walk, I carry on my classes, and the only trace 
of my accident is a slight lameness which is rap- 
idly disappearing. A few days ago, a discouraged 
pupil said: ‘Ican never do that.’ ‘Never?’ I 
said. Then I told her of my experience, and she 
said: ‘Miss Taylor, it is / who is crippled, yoz 
are free!’ Pardon me for taking up your time, 
but my work is very dear to me. It is the old 
story of ‘the overflow of heart that gives the lips 
full speech.’”’ 


«TURNING OVER A NEW LEAF.” 

& the expression which forms the title of this 

paragraph is found a happy metaphorical 
phrase for improvement in ways of doing things. 
Suppose it is considered for amomentin its literal 
sense. What an ordeal for the musical ear is the 
sharp, rustling sound of paper, whena large class 
or chorus turn the same leaf of their books or 
sheet music atexactly the same time, as, of course, 
they must do. Often the class itself seems wholly 
unconscious of the discord—for it can be called 
nothing else. Many teachers do not, apparently, 
notice it, or, if they do, seem to consider it too 
trivial a matter to call attention to. 

There are persons who will play. on a piano in 
the most placid manner with a pedal which shrieks 
with every pressure of the foot. Perhaps such 
teachers and players would claim to belong 
to that enviable class said to ‘have no 
nerves.” It is far more reasonable to explain their 
indifference on the ground that they lack true 
sense—using the word as synonymous with del- 
icacy, appreciation, spiritual perception and 
taste, no matter how correct the ear, how skilful 
the manipulation, or how thorough the technical 
knowledge. Such singers and players, whether 
pupils or teachers, should both metaphorically 
and literally ‘‘turn over a new leaf’’ in this 
respect, and do the latter in as noiseless—and 
consequently in as unobjectionable—a manner 
as possible. 


Old things are best. The glimmer 
Of age forbids new choices. 
Oh, as mine eyes grow dimmer, 
Faintly across the shimmer 
Waft me the old, sweet voices.— 
George Horton. 
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HOW TO PRONOUNCE. 


By ALFRED AYRES. 


XII. 
EBREW —Ae-broo. 
fe-be. Two syllables. 
Heb-e-¢w-di-nous. 
Hegira—-hez-rah, or hej-i-rah. 
Height—hite. 
Heinous —/ay-nus. 
//el-en —not Ae/-un. 
Hellenic—hel-/ez-ik, or hel-/e- 
nic. 
Helena —e/-en-nah, 
Helm — not e/-um. 
He-\ot, or hed-ot. 
Hemans—/Aem-anz. 
Hemistich — em-i-stik. 
Her-ald. The e asin mercy, the 
ald as in Donald. 
He-ra/-dic. 
Herb—erb. 
Herbaceous —her-éa-shus, 
Herbage—er-ba}. 
Herbivora—her-é7v-o-rah. 
Her-d7v-or-ous, 
Her-cu-le-an. 
Hereof—here-ov, or off. 
Herd-—-the e asin person, mercy. 
Heroine —fer-o-in. 
Heroism —fer-o-izm. 
Her-mz-o-ne. 
He-rod-o-tus. 
Hesperides—hes -fer-i-deez. 
Het-er-o-dox. 
Het-er-of-a-thy. 
Hi-a-tus. 
fii-ber-nate. 
Hiccough—/zk-kup. 
Hi-er-o-g/yph-ic, not hi-ro—. 
Hierarchy —/c-er-ahr-ky. 
Hin-doo or hin-doo. 
Hin-dos-taz, 
Hip-po fof-a-mus. 
Hir-sute. 
ffis-to-ry, not fis-try. 
His-to-ri-og-ra-pher. 
/fith-er-most. The o long. 
Hoar-hound, not houn. 
Hol-\y-hock, not hawk. 
Hfol-o-caust, not ho-lo—. 
Hom-age, not om-age. 
Home-ly, not hum-ly. 
Homestead — home-sted, not 
stid. 
Hom-i-/e/-ic; hom-i-Ze¢-ics. 
Homeopath —/o-me-o-path. 
Homeopathy—ho-me-of-a-thy. 
Homogeneous — ho-mo7e-ne- 
us. 
Homogeneity — ho-mo-je-ve-i- 


ty. 
Honest—ov-est, not ist, nor ust. 
Hoof. Theo long, as in proof. 
Hook. The ovo short, as in d00k, 
Hoop. The go long, as in oop. 
_ Aos-pi-tal. In this country we 

sound the 4. 

Hostler—/os-ler, or os-ler. 

Hound—hownd, not hown. 

Hough—hok. 

Housewife —Aous-wife. 

Hov-el, not hov’l. 

Hover. The gas in Jove. 

Humble — w-ble or hum—, 

Humor—yz-mur or Au-mur. 

Humorist —yz-mor-ist, or hu--. 

Hun-dred, not Aum durd, nor 
drid. 

Hungry—/ung-gry, not Aung- 
ger-y. 

Hy-drom-e-ter, 

Hy-drop-a-thist. 

Hy-drop-a-thy. 

Hygiene—/z-je-ene. 

Hygienic—hi-je ev-ik, 

Hy-me-ze al. 

Hy-fer-ba-ton. 

Hy -fer-bo-le, not hy-per-bole. 

Hy-fer-tro-phy. 

Hy-per-é0-re-an, 


Hypochondriac—hip-o-kon-dri- 


ak, 


Hyp-o-chon-dri-a-cal. 
Hyp-o-crit-i-cal, not hi-po—. 
Hypothenuse—hi-foth-e-nuse. 
Hy-po-thet-ic. 
Iachimo—yas-i-mo. 
Ichneumon.- -ik-¢-mon, 
I-con-o-clast. : 

I-de-a, not z-de-a, nor i-dere. 
Ides—idz. 


Id-i-o-syz-cra-sy, not id-i-os- 
7n—. 

Idle—?-dl. 

Idyl—-dil. 

Idol—7-dol. The a as in zzdol- 
ent. 

Ig-no-ra-mus, or ig-no-rah- 
mus. 

Il-Zz-sive, not zive. 

Il-Z-so-ry. 


Il-Zus-trate, not z/-lus-trate. 

Il-Zws-trat-ed, not 2/-lus-trat-ed. 

Il-Zus-tra-tor. 

im-age-ry, not 7m a-ger-y. 

Imbecile—7m-be-sil. 

Imbrue—im-érov. 

Imbroglio—im-trole-yo. 

Im-me-di-ate, not im-/e-je-ate. 

Im-ze-di-ate-ly. 

Jm-mi-nent, not nunt, 

Im-merse, not murse. 
of person. 

Impartiality—im-par-sha/-i-ty. 

Im-fec-ca-ble. 

Im-fer-fect, not pur. 
merchant, 

Jm-pi-ous -1m-pi-ous-ly. 

Im-f/a-ca-ble, not im-f/ak. 

Impecuniou—sim-pe £une-yus. 

Im-por-fune, not im-fort-yune. 

/m-pre-ca-to-ry. 

[m-pro-vise — wt - pro - vis - er. 
The s soft. 

Inappreciable — in-ap-pre-she- 
a-bl. 

In-au-gu-rate, not av-ger-ate, 

In-cen-di-a-ry. 

Inchoate—iz-ko-ate. 

In-ci-sive, not ziv. 

Incisor, in-sz-zor. 
tor, not of nor. 

Incisure—in-séz/-ur. 

In-clem-en-cy, not un-cy, 

In-c/ude, not klood. 

In-c/u-sive, not kloo-ziv. 

In-cog-ni-to, not in-con —. 

Incommensurable — in - com - 
men-shu-ra-bl. 

In-com-pa-ra-ble. 

Incongruent—in-kon-groo-ent. 

Incongruity—in-kon-gvoo-1-ty, 

Incongruous—in-ovg-groo-us. 

Inconvenience — in- kon-weev- 
yens. 

Inconvenient — in-kon - veer - 
yent. 

In-cor-fo-re-al, not in-cov-po- 
ral, : 

In-crease, (verb.) 

J/n-crease, (noun. ) 

Incursion — in-4u7-shun, 
zhun. : 

In-de-cent, not sunt. 

In-de-co-rous, 

Indenture —1n-dent-yer. 

Indian. This word is common- 
ly pronounced z#-di-an, though 
the orthoépists would have us 
say 7zd-yan, 

/n-di-ca-to-ry. 

Indict—in-dite. 

Indictable - in-dite-a-bl. 

Indigenous—in-d/-e-nus. 

Indiscernible —in-diz-zer7-i-bl. 

In-dis-pu-ta-ble. 

Indocile —in-dos-il. 

Jn-dus-try, not in-dus-try. 

Inequitable—in-e4-we-ta-bl. 

Inertia —in-ev-she-ah. 

Inexhaustible—-in-egz-aws¢-i-bl. 

In-ex-o-ra-ble. 

In-e.x-pi-a-ble. 

In-exv-pli-ca-ble, not in-ex-p/k- 
a-bl. 


The e 


The e of 


The o of ac- 


not 


In-ex-tri-ca-ble. 
Infantile—z7-fan-til, or tile. 
Infantine--27-fan-tin, or tine. 
In-/ec-und. 
Jn-fi-del, not zm-fi-dl. 
In-frm, Thez like ein person. 
Ingelow—z7-je-lo. 
Ingenious—in-+een-yus. 
Ingenuity — in-je-vw-i-ty, 
noo. 
Ingenuous—in-ew-u-us. 
Ingratiate—in-gra-she-ate, not 
in-gra-shate, 
In-hos-pi-ta-ble, not in-hos-fz¢- 
a-bl. 
In-ém-i-cal. 
Initiate—in-zsh-e-ate. 
/n-most, not zz-must. 
long. 
In-zate, or 7n-nate. 
/n-no-cent, not sunt 
Innoxious —in -zok-shus. 
In-of-fish-al, not o-fish —. 
In-op-por - fume, or in-of-por- 
tune. 
In-gw2-ry, not 7z-qui-ry. 
Insatiable —in-sa-she-a-bl, 
sha-bl, 
In-sa-Z7-e-ty. 
Inscrutable—in-skroo-ta-bl. 
/n-sects, not z7-seks 
In-szd-i-ous, not yu-us. 
/n-so-lence, not lunce. 
In-so/-ven-cy, not vun-cy. 
In-so/-vent, not vunt, 
In-s¢ead, not stid 
fn-sti-tute, not toot. 
f-stinct (noun); in-stinct (ad- 
jective). 
Instrument —z7-stroo-ment. 
In-sz-per-a-ble, notswp-er-a-ble. 
Insurance—in-shoor-ans. 
Insure —in-shoor. 
In-te-gral, 
/n-ter est (verb), not in-ter-es¢. 
J/n-ter-est (noun), not zz-trest. 
/n-ter-est-ed, not in-ter-est-ed. 
/n-ter-est-ing, not in-ter-es¢ ing. 
J/n-ter-im . 
In-ter-/oc-u-tor. 
International — in-ter-zash-un- 
al. 
In-ter-po-late. The e of person, 
Jn-ter-stice, or in-tev-stice. 
Interstitial —in-ter-s¢zsh-al. 
In-frigue, not im-trigue (noun 
and verb). 
In-tro-duce, not doos. 
Intrude—in-¢rood. 
Intrusion —in-fvoo-zhun. 
Intrusive—in-/voo-siv, not ziv. 
In-éz-i-tive, not too-i-tiv. 
Inure in-yure. 
Jn-va-lid. 
Inveigle—in-vee-gl, 
/n-ven-to-ry, not in-ven-to-ry. 
l-o-/an-the. 
l-o-ne. 
In-voc-a-to-ry, orim-vo-ca-tory. 
Todide—7-o-did, or dide. 
lodine—?-o-din, or dine. 
lowa—-o-wah. 
Lras-ci-ble. 
Jron—7-urn. 
Iphigenia — if-i-je-z7-ah, 
Irony (adjective) z-urn-e. 
Trony (noun) z-run-e 
Irrational—ir-vash-un-al. 
Ir-vef-ra-ga-ble. 
Ir-re-fu-ta-ble, or ir-vef-u-ta- 
ble. 
Ir-re-me-di-a-ble, 
Ir-vep-a-ra-ble. 
Irresoluble—ir-vez-o-lu-ble. 
Ir-res-pi-ra-ble. 
Ir-rev-o-ca-ble. 
Isinglass —2-zing-glas. 
Islam—zz-lam. 
Isolate—7z-o-late, zs-o-late, or 
z-so-late, 
' I-som-er-ism. 
Israel—7z-rah-el. 
Issue—/sh-shoo, 
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MESSER ANTONIO’S REVENGE. 


Srory ToLD By A CREMONA VIOLIN. 


By ALAN ADAIR. 

3 had such a curious way of telling its story, 

this old Italian violin. At first, when it be- 
gan to speak, the listeners could only hear vague 
sounds which trembled and moaned indistinctly. 
But ever andagain there arose a whole wave of 
harmonies that formed themselves into words 
which were comprehended by some, but not by 
all, for the most beautiful and highest things in 
the world need translation before they can be 
understood by the commonplace. Itis only the 
nightingales that understand what it is that the 
nightingales sing. 

But at last all heard one word—Cremona—and 
as they heard it, they caught a glimmering of 
what Cremona must have been in the bygone, 
long-dead days, even before this violin had 
taken form. Cremona! city of music—city of 
love—of impassioned strains and long-drawn 
sighs —city of workers and toilers for the perfect- 
ing of instruments with which to make perfect 
music! That one word told of the soul these men 
had putinto their art—of the love they bore it. 

I was born at Cremona, said the Violin. I 
would you could have seen our workshop, For 
centuries it had been the birthplace of the world- 
famed, world-admired violins. It was tall, many- 
storied, with high gables and narrow windows 
that overlooked acourtyard in the centre of which 
stood a well. Before the noonday heat and after 
the sun had gone down, the women used to come 
with their high earthen pitchers and gossip and 
sing, awaiting their turn to fill their pitchers. 
And the songs they sang floated in to us on the 
warm, perfumed air, and the violins learned 
them so that they knew music even before they 
were made. I tell you every particle of a violin 
must feel music, if the violin is to make it. 

These women were mostly washerwomen. Be- 
sides these there was one other woman, the 
keeper of the fruit-stall. Here it was that the 
apprentices, who were not always as eager to 
work as Messer Antonio, came to quench their 
thirst with the ripe, luscious fruit. I knew many 
of them, for it takes a long time for a violin to 
become matured, and it is one of the apprentices 
whose story I will tell. 

It was in the beginning of June ; the strong sun 
was shining as brightly as if it had not been 
shining ever since the world began. Messer An- 
tonio, with his sleeves well tucked up, was put- 
ting a touch of varnish ona violin. He was so 
sunburned that the golden varnish almostseemed 
to be of the same color as his long arms and his 
great hands that touched the violin so tenderly. 

A woman was crossing the courtyard, tall and 
stately, with a dignified walk that seemed to give 
the lie to the peasant’s dress she wore. A little 
child. hardly able to walk, was clinging to the 
shapely yet labor-marked hand. The little fin- 
gers closed so firmly round the mother’s that 
it seemed the child knew by the contact alone 
how great was the support the mother could give. 

The woman looked up at our house, as if in 
bygone days she had known it well, scanning it 
narrowly as if to discover if it were indeed unal- 
tered. She seemed irresolute and strangely 
timid. She hesitated a long time before she took 
courage to enter. 

It was the hour of noonday rest and the ap- 
prentices had all dispersed. Messer Antonio 
alone remained working. He always loved to 
apply these cunning touches of his when he was 
quite by himself; the idle chatter of his work- 
men disturbed him. He, having so great a rev- 
erence for his art, loved to practice it in silence 
and alone. 

The woman entered, holding her child to her 
closely. She was pale under the sunburn on her 
cheeks, but she advanced quite steadily, and 
came within a yard of Messer Antonio. He look- 
ed up suddenly and gave a greatstart ; the ruddy 
color forsook his face ; he let fall his dearly-loved 
violin. It fell with a great clatter, and he gave a 
hoarse cry of*** Maddalena! ’’ but there was noth- 
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ing soft, nothing pitiful in the cry; rather, one 
would have said, a curse than acry. 

She fell down on her knees, as the peasant 
women do before the image of our Blessed 
Lady, and stretched out her hands in supplica- 
tion; but he neither spoke nor moved. 

Then—* Father!’’ she cried appealingly. 

He looked at her angrily, and the great veins 
of his forehead stood out like cords, and the hot, 
passionate blood mounted to his face, and he 
cried roughly : ‘* What do you do here ?”’ 

Then she answered almost softly: ‘‘I crave 
forgiveness and mercy, father.’’ 

**T do not know them,” he answered-coldly, 
and would have turned from her; but she took 
hold of her little one and pushed it toward him, 

“‘ Forgiveness for me and mercy for my child,” 
she said. But the little one, seeing its mother on 
her knees, plucked at her gown and looked de- 
fiantly at the man who was trightening her. 

Messer Antonio turned an angry look upon the 
child, but in some wonderful fashion a softening 
smile crept into the hard lines of his mouth. 

‘““What do you here?’’ he asked again, but a 
little less roughly. ‘Did I not bid you go 
with your accursed husband since you elected 
to wed him? I told you I would never look upon 
your face again. Is he dead, then, that you have 
come back to me?”’ 

He said this so brutally one would not have 
recognized Messer Antonio, 

‘* He is dead,’’ she answered quietly, but with 
a great despair in her voice that made every 
word she uttered seem like a knife thrust. 
«¢ Dead to me-—he has left me!”’ 

‘“‘Left you?” There was a fiendish glee on 
Messer Antonio’s face. ‘‘Left you!—and you 
have come to me!” 

‘* Listen,’’ she said breathlessly, and rose from 
her knees and confronted her father. ‘‘ Let me 
speak! I will confess at once that you were right 
and I was wrong. You told me he was a ne’er-do- 
well, a scoundrel, a beggar who married me be- 
cause I was a rich man’s daughter; and I, I who 
loved him, tell you that you were right. Hewas 
all you said and more. He wasso bad, so cow- 
ardly, so devilishly cruel that I would sell my soul 
to be revenged on him!”’ She stamped her foot 
as if she could not express her anger sufficiently 
by any other way, and the great, passionate tears 
rained from her eyes. ‘‘ButI can do nothing! 
I am a helpless woman with a little child. 
Therefore I come to you, not on account of the 
love you have ceased to bear me, but for re- 
venge. You were always revengeful, and I bring 
you Filippo. I give himto you! He is my dar- 
ling ; the apple of my eye; the very all of me; 
and I bring him to you to make of him my 
avenger. Do what you will with him. Here he is 
—but avenge me!” 

She spoke inshort, sharp breaths, panting with 
anger; but at the end she exhausted. herself. 
She would have fallen prone to the ground but 
that Messer Antonio caught her and laid her, not 
ungently, on the wooden bench which the ap- 
prentices used. He was silent fora moment and 
stood pondering over her words. I do not think 
it was emotion that subdued him, but wonder at 
the suddenness of the whole thing. 

‘Tf this is the reason of your coming, Madda- 
lena, you are welcome,”’’ hesaid at last ; and this 
is how Filippo, a little curly-haired child, came 
among us. But Maddalena would not stay. 

“I do not come as a beggar,’’ she answered 
Messer Antonio, when he spoke some words of 
protest at her departure, and she spoke with the 
self-reliant air that I knew so well in Messe1 An- 
tonio. ‘*Ican work—I do work. I could not 
come back here and eat your bread after you had 
cursed me and bidden me begone from your 
presence ; and ’’—with a sudden gush of feeling 
that melted the rigidlines in her face—‘‘I could 
not return here and live here, where I dreamed 
my girlish, fond dreams of happiness with him! 
The verystones in the courtyard would seem to 
jeer at me! A thousand stinging memories would 
crowd in upon me to madden me. No, I could 
not live here, but I will leave Filippo to you, if 
you like! Bring him up in ignorance of me! 
Swear to me that you will make of him an in- 
strument to avenge me!”’ 

And nowshe turned to go. ‘‘Good-bye, father,” 
she said, and a great tremor shook her sonorous 
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voice. She stooped and lifted little Filippo in 
her arms, clasped him to her breast with hungry 
ferocity, and kissed him asif she fain would have 
left her life upon his lips; but Filippo, not un- 
derstanding, burst into a passion of childish 
tears. ‘* You will be kind to him,’’ said Madda- 
lena huskily. Then I noticed that Messer An- 
tonio was standing with his huge back. turned to- 
ward us all, and that his voice was very thick 
when he answered, almost gently, ‘‘I will do my 
duty by him.”’ 

And oft have I seen Maddalena stand at the 
corner of the courtyard, there where theshadows 
lie thickest, to catch a glimpse of Filippo as he 
passed ; and once when he was playing among 
the children Isaw her snatch him up and cover 
him with kisses. My heart went out to her, poor 
hungry-eyed mother! poor deserted wife! but I 
could not make my sympathy known to her— 
which is the way of the world. Those who wish 
to speak find the words wanting. They are like 
I was then, a violin without strings. After some 
time Maddalena came no more, and I conjectured 
that the fire and grief within had consumed her. 

The years went on and I would scarcely have 
marked their passing had not Filippino grown into 
Filippo, that is to say, from a curly-haired, 
chubby-cheeked child into a slender, brown- 
skinned boy, and theninto the most beautiful of 
youths. There are few things on earth as lovely 
to look upon as he was, and when he grew old 
enough to sit with the other apprentices on the 
long bench and learn Messer Antonio’s craft, 
there was none to compare with him in beauty 
of person or in thedeftness which he showed in 
the making of violins. He put his soul into 
his work, as, indeed, évery artist should ; but he 
also possessed a most wonderful instrument of 
his own in the form of the loveliest voice that 
had ever been given to mortal man. When he 
sang, his voice sounded like a thousand strings in 
unison. There were tones in it that reminded me 
of the sound of church bells, which floats in 
through the open windows and brings with it its 
divine message of peace. There was a solem- 
nity and yet a gayety in it that told of a reflective 
mind and ofa gay young heart. 

But thestrangest thing of all was that Messer 
Antonio, who could not but love the lad, yet 
hated to hear him sing; this was all the more 
curious as he was so gifted a musician that it 
seemed to me as if all true music must needs 
have been delight in his ears, 

Many years passed, and nothing of importance 
happened until one day a bearded stranger en- 
tered who greeted Messer Antonio as if he had 
been acquainted with him in bygone days. 

“You do not recognize me,”’ he said; ‘yet, 
Messer Antonio, I was once an apprentice here, 
and it is to you I owe the renown I have gained. 
Iam Giuseppe Nardi, whose violins almost rival 
yours,”’ 

Messer Antonio looked glad to see him. ‘‘You 
are a great honor to me,” he said. ‘Iam always 
proud of you. Are you well—and married ?”’ 

Nardi shook his head. ‘‘ No,’’ hesaidsombrely. 
“*T told you then, I tell you now, life ended for 
me when she left us.’’ 

Messer Antonio stood silent for a little while, 
andthen he pointed to Filippo, who sat among 
the apprentices. None of them, so much in awe 
were they of their master, durst lift their eyes 
from their work. 

‘‘ That is Maddalena’s son,” he said. Giuseppe 
Nardi gave a great start, 

*‘Herson?’’ hesaid. ‘*Then where is she? 
Was she not happy, my beloved one—tell me, for 
pity’s sake, she is not dead?”’ 

“I know not,’’ answered Messer Antonio slow- 
ly, ‘‘whether she be alive or dead. Seventeen 
years ago she brought me her little one, brought 
him to me with but one desire, that I should ed- 
That villain, her hus- 
band, still lives, and Filippo shall be taught re- 
venge when he is man enough to understand it. 
It is no boy’s revenge, but a man’s that we 
need ; in two years he will be twenty-one, and 
then my day will be at hand.”’ 

Giuseppe looked at Messer Antonio, ‘‘ That 
is very wrong,’’ he said gravely. ‘‘ Maestro, he 
is a beautiful youth and deft with his hands. 
Make of him a useful man—you have made me 
one—and forego your revenge.” 


“He isonly an instrument to me,” said Messer 
Antonio; ‘‘he means nothing but the dagger 
with which to stab a traitor. What! have you 
forgotten Maddalena? Had you seen her seven- 
teen years ago, you would not have spoken of 
forgiveness—for him.” 

‘“‘Have I forgotten her?’’ asked Nardi. He 
had such a pleasant voice, it was good to listen to 
it, even when it rang out sharp, laden with poig- 
nant regret. ‘‘Does my life not prove that I 
have never forgotten her? My every thought is of 
the past joyous days, when I was young, and 
loved, and fancied myself beloved! But this boy 
now, why should he not be a happy man, and a 
stay to yourage?” 

“« My old age requires no stay,’’ said the Maes- 
tro, and drew himself up proudly; and indeed 
he seemed so vigorous that it was almost an ab- 
surdity to talk of old age to him. 

Nardi sighed. ‘1 wish I could persuade 
you,”’ he said: 

‘¢But you cannot,” answered Messer Antonio. 
‘«No one, as you well know, has ever succeeded 
in diverting me from any purpose. Iam too old 
to change now.” 

‘‘May Ispeak to the lad?” 

“* As much as youlike! ”’ 

Then Nardi walked over to the apprentices’ 
bench and held out his hand to Filippo.. ‘1 
used to sit here when I was young, and—I knew 
your mother, Filippo. I want you to remember 
that if ever you want a friend you have but to 
come or to send to Giuseppe Nardi. I will 
always help you for the sake of bygone days.” 

The young man looked up in surprise. ‘‘1 
thank you, sir,’’ he answered, ‘‘ and will think of 
your words. and if aught happen to make me re- 
quire friendly aid I will come to you. ”’ 

« That is right, my lad,’’ said Nardi, heartily, 
but he turned away with something like a sigh. 
He made his adieux to Messer Antonio, left, but 
returned of a sudden. ‘‘ The singer Brondoni,” 
he asked under his breath, ‘‘is the man, is he 
not?’’? Remember, I never knew aught, save that 
I had lost her.” 

‘‘Yes,’? answered Messer Antonio fiercely, 
‘that is the cursed villain !”’ 

‘Can the lad sing? ”’ 

co Viecaa 

“Vou will make him his father’s rival on the 
stage, then?” 

‘‘T had never thought of that. I had a far more 
vulgar way of snuffing him out-but, per Dio! 
you are a man of invention.” 

“TJ wish you would forego this revenge.” 

«<I will die first,’’? said Messer Antonio, and he 
spoke as if he meant it. 

The next occurrence that impressed me with 
importance was of a much softer character—in- 
deed, it was what was then, aye, and always will 
be, the loveliest thing in a world brimful of 
lovely things to me, a pair of young lovers, very 
young, very shy, feeling love for the first time, 
so ignorant of love itself that they scarce knew 
it had come to them. I was so happy to be a 
witness of it, for though I ‘had an intuition that 
there was something called love in the world, 
yet I had never seen it. I knew of vague yearn- 
ings, dim longings, a confused medley of sounds 
that needed but one thing to make them into mu- 
sic. I knew ofall that ever since I came into 
being, only it was all so difficult to me, and of a 
sudden all grew quite clear. That was when 
first lsaw Filippo and the little Maria, whom I 
had seen grow up from childhood into shy girl- 
hood, together. 

Maria was the daughter of the woman who 
kept the fruit-stall which the apprentices patron- 
ized, and she had always been so pretty that she 
was a joy tolookat. Her tawny curls ran riot 
over her forehead, clung to the arch of her eye- 
brows, and strayed down from her head to dance 
on her shoulder. It used to remind me of a 
beautiful silken net in which birds might be 
snared. Ithink that neither Filippo, nor I, nor 
she herself dreamed that she was approaching 
womanhood until this very afternoon I speak of. 

It was mid-lent ; Messer Antonio had given his 
apprentices leave to enjoy themselves as they saw 
fiton this one holiday plucked from amid the 
sombre fast days. All of them were away save 
Filippo, who, having the love of his craft strong 
in him, was intent on shaping a beautiful piece 
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of seasoned wood. I heard a timid rap at the 
door, and when Filippo had cried ‘‘ Come in; 2 
know not who was the more surprised, he or 
Maria, when the latter entered. 

‘-T have come to see Messer Antonio,’’ said 
the girlshyly. ‘‘Mother sent me to ask concern- 
ing the rent. It has been told us that the padrone 
wishes to increase it, and, indeed, we are too poor 
to pay more.”’ fe 

“<I know nothing of it,’? answered Filippo. 
«‘ Messer Antonio does not confide in any one, 
but I hope he will not increase your rent. He 
is quite rich enough as it is; he has no one be- 
longing to him in this world to whom he could 
leave his money.’ Now I knew that Filippo ig- 
nored his relationship to Messer Antonio. ‘* But 
he is not in the house just now, Will you sit 
down and wait?” 

“Thank you,” answered the girl simply, and 
Filippo pulled out the bench on which the ap- 
prentices sat and made room for her. 1 think it 
must have been the first time in his life that he 
noticed how pretty she was, for he looked at 
her with attention, so much so that the girl 
blushed and finally asked him, ‘‘Why are you 
looking at me ?”’ 

««T will tell you why,”’ he answered. ‘In the 
church of San Giovanni there is a picture of the 
Blessed Virgin’’ (and Filippo, who, notwithstand- 
ing the banter of the apprentices, still remained 
unaffectedly pious, here crossed himself). ‘When 
you took this seat you had the same beautiful, se- 
rene look that charms me so in her.” 

“You should not compare me to the Blessed 
Virgin.”’ ; 

“Why not?” asked Filippo. ‘‘ Indeed, Maria, 
I do it in all’ reverence.”’ 

She made no answer, but her dusky cheek 
grew hot. } : 

Filippo worked on a little while, but presently 
laid down his tools and seated himself next to 
Maria on the bench. ‘‘I am sorry about the 
rent,”? he said. ‘*Are you quite sure Messer 
Antonio does intend to increase it?”’ 

“] fear so, and then I know not what we 
should do, for here you see we are well known, 
and each morning the apprentices buy fruit from 
us because we are near —but so they would from 
any stranger, and our place would soon be filled 
up ; but we—we must go out into the world and 
starve, for indeed we are too poor to pay more.” 

«You must not go away,’”’ said Filippo softly, 
with a little emphatic stress on the ‘‘you” that 
made the girl blush again. 

“Ah!” she said shyly, ‘‘I know you would 
help us, but how can you? Messer Antonio is a 
hard man.”’ 

“He isa very just man,” answered the lad 
gravely, ‘and if you will let me, I will plead 
your cause for you.” : 

‘Will you?” she asked joyously, “I should 
be so grateful. Iam a little, only a very little, 
afraid of him, youknow. I donotunderstand him.”’ 

Filippo smiled. ‘I do not fear him at all,” he 
said, ‘He is always good to meand just.” 

«Then I will go,’’? she said; but she showed 
no great alacrity. : : 

«Why ?”’ asked Filippo. ‘‘ See, I am here quite 
alone, and would be so happy if you would stay 
with me a little longer.” 

««My mother will want me.” 

‘‘You mother can have you always, while I 
have naught but this little stolen half hour of you. 
Do you know that since you have left off your 
childish garments I have never had much talk 
with you, although I have seen you daily?” 

««But did you ever want to talk tome?” 

«Oh, yes,” cried Filippo, ‘‘ very often! I know 
a great deal about you. It seems to me that I 
know what things you would like and what you 
would dislike. Sometimes when we make a 
beautiful violin I long to show it to you, and, 
again, when a song takes my fancy, I long to 
sing it to you.” 

“You think of me so much then?” asked 
Maria shyly. ‘I never thought you noticed meat 
all. You always walk through the courtyard so 
proudly and never stop to chat like the other ap- 
prentices. It always makes me so unhappy, for 
I wondered how I could have angered you ; but, 
of course, I could not tell.”’ 

«So you thought of me, too?’’ questioned 
Filippo, and he drew almost imperceptibly near- 
er to her and:looked into her eyes for his answer. 


- everything is so vague as yet. 


‘« Of course I thought of you, too,’’ said Maria, 
‘‘for though you passed us by so proudly, I knew 
you hada friendly feeling for me.” 

“‘Only a friendly feeling?” 

Maria blushed. ‘*I do not know,’’ she stam- 
mered; then, seeing that Filippo had drawn 
nearer to her and was looking for his answer: 
‘“‘ How can'I tell what men feel?”’ 

‘“« Ah!” answered Filippo, ‘‘itseems to me you 
could easily tell what I feel, for you know that 
whenever | have met you, my eyes have sought 
yours and have tried to express everything that 
my mouth dared not, and you were not ill 
pleased, I know.”’ 

And then there fell between the twain a few 
moments of delicious silence. Maria’s eyes were 
downcast. Filippo was trying to put into words 
a new conviction that had come upon him, but 
fora long time he could not. At last he said, with 
acertain awkward hesitation that did not sit 
ungracefully on him : 

*¢ Maria, had you ever dreamed of loving any 
one?’’ 

Maria looked up startled. 
she murmured, 

But Filippo scarcely heeded her answer, ‘‘ Be- 
cause I have—often!” he cried, with growing 
passion. ‘I have dreamed of it all through the 
summer nights and winter days. Whenever I 
have heard anything that was beautiful, anything 
that was good, Ihave known that love must 
needs be like it, and even more divine. And 
now, Maria, I know that my dreams of what love 
must be are true, and that it is you whom I 
love.” 

He had knelt down beside her and reverently 
taken her hand in his. The two young heads 
were very close together, each pair of burning 
eyes looking into the other’s, and suddenly, as 
if by magic, their lips met. 

“You must be my little wife, Maria,” whispered 
Filippo, and she dropped her head on his 
shoulder like a flower onits stem, butsaidnothing. 

Then suddenly there was heard a great clatter 
up the stone stairs, 

‘©The padrone!’’ gasped poor little Maria, and 
without another word she sped down the stairs, 
and hid herself within shelter of her mother’s 
house. 

‘«*Was that not Maria who ran past me down 
the stair? She was like a little whirlwind. What 
brought her?”’ 

Messer Antonio was evidently in great good 
humor. He was not looking at Filippo when 
he asked the question, but when the lad ans- 
wered he turned round sharply. 

‘*She and her mother had heard a rumor that 
you intended increasing their rent. I hope it is 
notso, padrone.” It was only the sound of his 
voice, only the tremulousness in it, the tender 
way in which the ‘‘she’’ fell from the lad’s 
lips, and yet Messer Antonio knew. His ruddy 
cheek turned pale. He faced the lad suddenly 
and looked at him fixedly. 

«« Whew!” he said—a long-drawn whistle, and 
that was all. 

“‘T hope you will not be hard on them, pad- 
rone, for I love her and haveasked herto be my 
wife.” He said it quite boldly ; it was true that 
he did not fear Messer Antonio. It seemed tome 
that the old man was making a mental calculation 
as to what course he should take. He did not 
look very pleasant when he said : 

‘Vou are very young, Filippo.”’ 

‘«T shall grow older,’’said the lad. ‘ Besides, 
We should not 
My wage is not 


” 


“IT do not know,”’ 


want to marry for a long time. 
sufficient.” 

“«Oh!”’ quoth Messer Antonio, with a sigh of re- 
lief. ‘‘Listen tome. Of course, it is nothing to 
me; you are not bound to do my wishes. Grat- 
itude counts for nothing in this world, and you 
are your own master. But this very day I made 
some arrangements which I thought might 
please you. They will notinterfere with your mat- 
rimonial engagements, in which, of course, 
you can please yourself entirely. Everybody 
manages his own marriage—mismanages, I might 
say. Butif you will follow my advice, you can 
far better afford to keep a wife in a little while 
than by working out your time with me. For 
the matter of that you were never properly ap- 
prenticed and are an independent workman. 
Well, Filippo, to begin the matter, you have 


a money-making machine in that throat of 
yours in theshape of a beautiful voice.” 

Filippo looked up much surprised. ‘* Why, 
I thought you hated to hear me sing, padrone.” 

‘* But you havea fine voice, nevertheless,” ans- 
wered the padrone dryly. ‘‘The best tenor in 
Italy, I think, when it is cultivated, which it 
shall be by the finest master in the world. Now 
do not thank me. I have private reasons for 
whatI do. A grudge which l owe to Brondoni, 
the tenor whom I want supplanted. He thinks 
he cansing, the vain fool! Why, every note he 
sings rings false, as only a villain’s notes can 
sound, and he shall be hissed off the stage yet, 
and ’tis you who shall show the people what 
singing means! ” 

“Can I do that, padrone?”’ 

“ You can—you shall; you are a musician. 
And as for that little revenge of mine, it need 
not concern you, Play into my hands, that is 
all; and asfor the little Maria, it will be a proud 
day for her when she is the great tenor’s wife!’ 

Filippo looked as if the news were too good 
to be true. With a sudden impulse he seized 
Messer Antonio’s toil-worn hands and kissed 
them. 

«I will do all you tell me, padrone,”’ he cried,”’ 
‘and I will work for your sake and for my 
Maria’s!” : 

“That is right,” answered the old man. ‘‘I 
trust you, Filippo; remember that you do not 
disappoint me.” 

And now there must be a little gap in my nar- 
rative, for I was presently pronounced to be a 
finished instrument and removed to the keeping 
ofa most excellent musician, and so was at last 
permitted to make music, which needs must be 
the greatest desire of a violin. 

We were all much excited on the evening of 
which I am about to tell you, for there was to be 
the first representation of a great work by the fa- 
mous master, Gluck. There was always a great 
feeling against German music in Italy, andit was 
with difficulty that this work was allowed to be 
performed. I had been with my master to rehears- 
als, and had been delighted with a certain tenor 
whom all men called Filippe Filippino, but whom 
I knew to be my own dear Filippo, who was sing- 
inga part which has since been sung by women, 
so fresh was his voice. And all along I heard 
great discussions as to how Brondoni would take 
his dismissal from his post of primo tenore. Of 
course, my knowledge that Brondoni was none 
other than Filippo’s father added great piquancy 
to this performance. It seemed to me that no 
one knew it except myself, and I counted for 
nothing, for I was but a violin in the orchestra— 
one voice among many ; but for all that I knew 
a good deal, and looked forward with no small 
excitement to the evening’s performance. 

Well, it was divine music, and as for my Filippo, 
he was perfect. I had looked around for Messer 
Antonio, andsure enough I had found him, radi- 
ant, glowing with pride, and next to him, in the 
full charm of her young womanhood, sat Maria. 

‘‘Dear lad! He has been faithful to her, 
then,” I thought with satisfaction, for Maria’s 
presence with Messer Antonio was a sure sign 
that Filippo was still her betrothed. 

The first part went superbly. Filippo sur- 
passed himself ;and then suddenly there arose, I 
know not whence, a sinister rumor. It was 
whispered first among the musicians in the or- 
chestra—whispered by some with horror, by oth- 
ers with derisive smiles and shrugs ; and when 
the curtain was overlong in rising I knew the re- 
port must have reached Filippo, and the rumor 
was, ‘*‘ Brondoni has stabbed himself!’ 

It came upon me like a thunderbolt. Did 
Messer Antonio know? I wondered that he sat 
there so erect,so sure of himself, so proud of 
Filippo’s success, and then I trembled at the 
horror of it all, for it meant nothing else but that 
through the son’s instrumentality the father had 
made away with himself. It wasso horrible. My 
poor, unsuspecting Filippo singing away forart’s 
sake, for Maria’s sake, for love’s sake; all the 
time an instrument of revenge, himself innocent 
of all revenge. 

Yes, the news traveled to Messer Antonio, for 
he had become impatient of the delay, had asked 
the reason, and had learned it. Isaw the ruddy 
color leave his cheeks, the sunken eyes flare up, 
and then suddenly he sank back in his seat, an 
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inert mass. Most likely the horror of it had 
burst upon him; perhaps for the first time he 
realized that he had made of the son the father’s 
murderer. 

Maria’s thoughts were revealed in her face. 
Her anxious eyes gazed at the curtain. Doubt- 
less she was impatient to witness her lover's 
further triumph, and a little anxious withal lest 
aught should ail him, Presently there was com- 
motion on the stage behind the curtain. Filippo’s 
young voice rang out louder than any other. 

“‘ Of course, we willcontinue ; why not? Iam 
sorry, of course; but why should Brondoni’s 
death stop us ? A man should learn to take defeat. 
It is only cowards who killthemselves !”’ saidthe 
bold voice, whose owner had never known what 
it was to suffer a day’s unhappiness. ‘‘And he 
was not worth much—Messer Antonio always 
said he was avillain!’’? There seemed to me al- 
most a cry of exultation over the defeated and 
dead singer. 

‘©Oh, hush! I pray you hush!”’ said another 
voice in an agonized whisper. 

The curtain was stilldown, and we of the_or- 
chestra could hear, but not the audierice. 

“‘T will not hush!” said Filippo, impatiently. 
Perhaps the thought of his beautiful sweetheart, 
and how she had come to enjoy his success, 
made him a little ruthless. ‘‘Are we to stop a 
whole performance becausea man has killed him- 
self, Nardi? ’’ 

Then I felt a little relieved, for I remembered 
that Nardi knew, and would tell the lad in the 
gentlest manner why it was that he, of all sing- 
ers, must sing no more that night. 

“You must stop !’’.said Nardi, firmly, j 

«You are mad!” cried Filippo. ‘Leave the 
stage, Nardi, andring the curtain up.” 

Then I knew that he must be told, and at once. 
Theard Nardi say again: 

“You must not, Filippo! You, of all men, 
must not sing.” 

“Why I?” cried Filippo furiously. ‘Why I, 
of all men? What was Brondoni to me that I 
must not sing because he is dead?” 

There was a little pause, and itseemed to me 
as if Filippo even must have begun to suspect 
something, for his voice was, hoarsé when he 
whispered, ‘‘Speak !”’ 

‘He was your father,’”’ said Nardi, simply. 

“‘You lie!’’ was the answer, in decisive tones. 

‘It is God’s truth,’? answered Nardi. ‘‘ He 
was my rival. We both loved Maddalena, Mes- 
ser Antonio’s daughter—your mother. He won 
her, married her, and deserted her; and this is 
Messer Antonio’s revenge.”’ 

“Do you know what it is you are saying?”’ 
eried the lad. ‘‘Do you know that I have this 
man’s blood on my head, and that, if he is my 
father, I have killed my father? Do you know 
that I have worked to supplant him, that my 
aim was to show the people what a worthless 
singer he was, that I have driven him to his 
death, and you tell me quietly he is my father? 
It is horrible, horrible!’? No one spoke, and 
then suddenly Filippo cried, ‘‘Where is my 
grandfather, that I may have my revenge on 
him?” 

«‘Leave revenge,’’ said Nardi, once more. 
«‘ There has been too much revenge already.” 

For a long time I heard nothing more, for 
Filippo never sang again ; but one evening we 
had been taking part in a grand mass that had 
been performed in the cathedral. As we came 
out of the dark church into the still night air we 
stumbled against a monk, who was crouching in 
the shade of the porch, trying, itseemed to me, to 
hear the notes of the voluntary which the organ- 
ist was playing. 

‘¢ Pardon,” said the monk, and we stumbled 
against him, and the white face and the voice 
were Filippo’s; and itseemed to me not unlike- 
ly that he should have taken his sorrow and _ his 
remorse and consecrated them with himself to 
the service of God, not as a criminal does, but as 
a victim. , 

Of Messer Antonio and Maria I heard that 
he had endowed the latter with all his wealth, 
and that she was about to be married to a well- 
known maker of violins. Poor little Maria! | 
suppose she was not an instrument of very fine 
tone herself—but then we cannot all be violins 
of Cremona.—Murray’s Magazine. 
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ELEMENTS OF PULPIT POWER. 
Homiletic Review, August, Robert F. Sample, D. D. 


E are now to consider some of the charac- 

teristics of an effective sermon. The ele- 

ments here noticed are attainable by all. Ge- 
nius, which is God’s great gift, is not essential. 

One element of pulpit power is simplicity. 
Great thoughts should be expressed in simple lan- 
guage. Lord Jeffrey said: ‘‘Simplicity is the 
last attainment of progressive literature ; and 
many are afraid of being natural from the dread 
of being taken for ordinary.” 

Another element is za¢uralness. Each minister 
should be himself, not some other man, There 
are diversities of gifts. Imitations in the pulpit 
are always humiliating failures. The written 
style ought, as a rule, to be conversational. An 
eminent divine, as quoted by Dr. Hastings, has 
said: ‘‘1am convinced that one of the things 
which makes my ordinary sermons tell is this 
very thing, that I write precisely as I talk, and 
that my sermonsare as nearly as possible extem- 
poraneous compositions.” 

Self-abnegation is an element of pulpit power. 
If the preacher carries self-consciousness into 
the pulpit and retains it there; if his main ob- 
ject evidently is to call attention to himself and 
to his gifts, to his oratory, rhetoric, originality or 
wit, even worldly people, who may have applaud- 
ed him at the first, will condemn him at the last. 
The most effective authors have been those who 
forgot themselves in the thoughts they presented. 
This condition of success obtains in the pulpit, 

Concentration is another element of pulpit pow- 
er. The chief and distinctive thought should be 
made to urge its way to the soul’s centre. 

Seriousness is an essential characteristic of an 
effective sermon. This is ata far remove from 
sanctimoniousness, and isconsistent with a cheer- 
ful and joyful utterance. It is the natural ex- 
pression of a sense of the Divine presence, of 
the solemnity of the ministerial calling, and of a 
personal responsibility to God. There is no 
room for trifling here. The platform and a pop- 
ular address admit of humor. In the pulpit, hu- 
mor, except in rare instances, is to be eschewed. 

Earnestness is a primal necessity. This is elo- 
quence. The bodily presence of the preacher 
may be weak, the manner ungraceful, the speech 
unadorned, but if his soul is on fire, his words 
are mighty with the emotion which fills them ; 
prejudice is disarmed and opposition conquered. 
When Jennie Deans, according to Scottish story, 
made her appeal in behalfof her unhappy sister, 
before Queen Caroline, bowing low in that royal 
presence, fearless of the corruption which envi- 
roned her, pouring forth her intensest feelings in 
words simple, tremulous and direct, her eyes 
aflame with holy wrath, or melting in tears of 
tenderness, and every feature, gesture and atti- 
tude bespeaking an unwavering conviction of 
truth and right, the Queen, overcome by respon- 
sive emotion, recovering at length her suspended 
breath, exclaimed: ‘‘7his ts eloquence /”’ 


THE SINGING OF THE SAMOANS. 
lV. Y. Sun, October 4. 


Pear LOUIS STEVENSON in describing 

the singing of the natives at Opolo, Samoan 
Islands, in connection with their Five Days’ 
Festival, says: 

At the rehearsal for the day of competition the 
singers, with fine mats about their loins, cocoa- 
nut feathers set in rings upon their fingers, and 
their heads crowned with yellow leaves, sat on 
the floor by companies, A varying number of 
soloists stood up for different songs, and these 
bore the chief part in the music, But the full 
force of the chorus, even when not singing, con- 
tributed continuously to the effect, and marked 
the ictus of the measure, miming, grimacing, and 
casting up their heads and eyes; fluttering the 
feathers on their fingers, clapping hands, or beat- 


ing (loud asa kettle-drum) on the left breast. 
The time was exquisite, the music barbarous, but 
full of conscious art. I noted some devices 


- constantly employed. A change would be intro- 


duced ({ think of key) with no break of the meas- 
ure, butemphasized by a sudden dramatic height- 
ening of the voice, and a swinging, general ges- 
ticulation. The voices of the soloists would be- 
gin far apart in a rude discord, and gradually 
draw together to a unison, in which they would 
be joined and drowned by the full chorus. The 
ordinary, hurried, barking, unmelodious move- 
ment of the voices would at times be broken 
and glorified by a psalm-like strain of melody, 
often well constructed, or seeming so by con- 
trast. There was much variety of measure, and 
toward the end of each piece, the fun became 
fast and furious. It is difficult to conceive what 
fire and deviltry they get into these hammering 
finales ; all go together, voices, hands, eyes, 
leaves, and fluttering finger-rings ; the chorus 
swings to the eye, the song throbs on the ear; 
the faces are convulsed with enthusiasm and 
effort. 

Presently the troupe stood up ina body, the 
chorus forming a half circle for the soloists, who 
were sometimes five or even more in number. 
The songs that followed were highly dramatic ; 
though I had none to give me any explanation, at 
times I could make out some shadowy but de- 
cisive outline of a plot, and I was continually re- 
minded of certain quarrelsome concerted scenes 
in grand operas at home. Just so the single voices 
issue from and fall again into the general 
volume ; just so do the performers separate and 
crowd together, brandish the raised hand, and 
roll the eye to heaven or the gallery. Already 
this is beyond the Thespian model; the art of 
this people is already past the embryo, Song, 
dance, chorus, quartet, and solo—it is the lyrical 
drama full developed although still in miniature. 

On the day of the performance, the conductor 
gave the cue, and all the dancers, waving their 
arms, swaying their bodies, and clapping their 
breasts in perfect time, opened with an introduc- 
tory. The performers remained seated, except 
two, and once three, and twice a single soloist. 
These stood in the group, making a slight move- 
ment with the feet and rhythmical quiver of the 
body as they sang. There was a pause after the 
introductory, and then the real business of the 
opera—for it was no less—began: an opera 
where every singer was an accomplished actor. 
The leading man, in an impassioned ecstacy 
which possessed him from head to foot, seemed 
transfigured ; once it was as though a strong 
wind had swept over the stage, the arms, the 
feathered fingers thrilling with the emotion that 
shook my nerves as well ; heads and bodies fol- 
lowed like a field of grain before a gust. My 
blood came hot and cold, tears pricked my eyes, 
my head whirled, I felt an almost irresistible 
impulse to join the dancers. 

One drama I think 1 very nearly understood, 
A fierce and savage old man took the solo part. 
He sang of the birth of a prince, and how he was 
tenderly rocked in his mother’s arms ; of his boy- 
hood, when he excelled his fellows in swimming, 
climbing, and all athletic sports ; of his youth, 
when he went out to sea with his boatand fished; 
of his manhood, when he married a wife who 
cradled a son of his own in her arms, Then 
came the alarm of war and a great battle, of 
which for a time the issue was doubtful ; but the 
hero conquered, as he always does, and witha 
tremendous burst of the victors the piece closed. 
There were also comic pieces which caused great 
amusement. All was poetry, pure and simple. 
The music itself was as complex as our own, 
though constructed on an entirely different basis; 
once or twice I wasstartled by a bit of something 
very like the best English sacred music, but it 
was only for an instant. 

At last there was a longer pause, and this time 
the dancers were all on their feet. As the drama 
went on the interest grew. The performers ap- 
pealed to each other, to the audience, to the 
heaven above; they took counsel with each 
other ; the conspirators drew together in a knot ; 
it was just an opera, the chorus coming in at 
proper intervals, the tenor, baritone, and bass 
all where they should be— except that the voices 
were all of the same calibre, A woman once 
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sang from the back row, with a very fine con- 
tralto voice, spoilt by being made artificially 
nasal ; I notice all the women affect that unpleas- 
antness. At one time a boy of angelic beauty 
was the soloist, and at another a child of six or 
eight, doubtless an infant phenomenon being 
trained, was placed in the centre. The little fel- 
low was desperately frightened and embarrassed 
at first, but toward the close warmed up to his 
work and showed much dramatic talent. The 
changing expressions on the faces of the dancers 
were so speaking that it seemed a great stupidity 
not to understand them. 


BOY-CHOIRS. é 
The Epoch, Sept. 25, Walter B. Gilbert. 


5 1869 there were but three boy-choirs in New 

York—in Trinity Church, Trinity Chapel and 
St. John’s. There are now in Brooklyn and New 
York between sixty and seventy boy-choirs, and 
counting New Jersey and the suburbs, there must 
be one hundred of them. 

There were several reasons why the old-style 
quartet should havé been replaced by the boy- 
choir. Under the old system, the singers often 
misbehaved ; they took no interest in the church 
service, and I have known cases where they occu- 
pied their spare time during the service reading 
novels and newspapers. Then, again, the solo 
singers were extremely independent; they used 
to take most unwarrantable liberties with the ser- 
vice and were not at all amenable to discipline. 

The salaries paid to quartet singers were not so 
high as sometimes reported. Very few of the 
lady solo singers were paid more than $1,000 a 
year, though Mrs. Imogene Brown, the principal 
singer of Christ Church, is said to have received 
$3,000. The highest salary ever paid for such ser- 
vice ($4,500) is that now given to Miss DeVere, 
who is engaged at Dr. Paxton’s (Presbyterian) 
church on Fifth avenue. The salary paid to male 
quartet singers has ranged from $800 to $1,000. 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, some years ago, hada 
celebrated double quartet choir; the soprano re- 
ceived $1,500 and the bass $1,200. 

When the choral service was introduced into the 
Episcopal church, it was found that the old-fash- 
ioned quartet choir would not meet the necessi- 
ties of the service, where the choir is supposed to 
lead the responses for the people, the people, of 
course, responding to them. Under the old sys- 
tem, the music consisted simply of a few hymns 
and, perhaps, an elaborate Gloria Patri. But, with 
the choral service, came the versicles and the re- 
sponses, the chanting of the Psalter, the singing 
of the Te Deumand Jubilate, offertories, anthems, 
and other music. It was soon found by experi- 
ence that the boy-choir rendered such music far 
more effectively. 

Boy singers are usually obtained from the pub- 
lic schools, but a church of reputation never has 
any difficulty in securing all the talent it needs. 
When boys are obtained from the public schools, 
the choir-master goes to the principal of some 
school and asks for a number of the best singers 
who would like to join a church-choir. He takes 
them to the music room of the church, where he 
tries their voices and makes his selection. Boys 
are taken from the ages of seven to eleven, and 
men not older than twenty-five. 

The salary of a boy singer begins at $40 and 
is gradually raised from year to year, according 
as he displays ability, until he receives as much 
as $300 or $400 a year. The salaries of men sing- 
ers vary greatly because some churches are very 
poor and cannot afford to pay much; they range 
all the way from $100 to $1,000. Once in awhile 
a very superior solo singer will receive $1,200a 
year. Rehearsals are held three or four times a 
week in the morning. We have employed 172 
boys in Trinity Chapel during the past 21 years, and 
their average stay has been about 5 years. 
The love of the choral service seems to grow upon 
those who take part in it, not only in boys, but in 
men. 

There is a great contrast between the old Eng- 
lish church choir of a hundred years ago and the 
full surpliced male choir of the present day. In 
former days—before the era of the church organ— 
the music was of an instrumental character, and 
the “‘band,”’ of a heterogeneous nature, frequently 
played out of tune. With the introduction of the 


modern organ that class of music was abolished. 
But I think it was a great mistake to entirely 
abolish instrumental music ; its introduction, ina 
perfected state, would be a great improvement in 
our modern choirs. 


DANGERS IN ATHLETIC TRAINING. 
N. Y. Herald, October 4. 


IR MORELL MACKENZIE has called attention 

to dangers in training for athleticsports, and 

he cautions young men against a too early devel- 
opment of the muscles, too severe or prolonged 
bodily discipline, and training which is for any 
reason unsuitable to the person subjected to it. 
Nothing like systematic training should be at- 
tempted, he says, before the growth of the body 
is nearly complete, or the growing bones, liga- 
ments, head, lungs, and other vital organs are 
sure to suffer damage. Too early training of 
growing lads is declared to be something worse 
than a physiological crime. No severe course of 
athletic training should be undergone before the 
age of eighteen at least, and no prolonged effort, 
requiring endurance as well as muscular strength, 
should be undertaken before twenty. Even then 
a warranty of soundness should first be obtained 
from a medical man. Fatigue often is so excessive 


. and prolonged thatitis really a disease,and insome 


cases ithas been mistaken for typhoid fever. The 
remedy is moderation and regulation of the exer- 
cise, dnd a due amount of rest to the overstrained 
heart. This rest is best obtained by lying down 
and keeping perfectly quiet for a couple of hours 
in the middle of the day. 


USES OF THE PHONOGRAPH. 
NV. Y. Sun. 


[ps MOUNT BLEYER, of New York city, has 

been making a collection of voices for nearly 
five years bymeans of his phonograph. He has now 
nearly 500 specimens, including many famous 
singers and speakers, His experiments with the 
phonograph have been made to ascertain its value 
in medical science. For instance, the voice ofa 
singer with a good voice may be recorded and 
kept for comparison, in case of any ailment, 
making the normal record astandard. Phono- 
grams of tenors, baritones, and bassos may be 
preserved, the voices studied as to the different 
shades of tone and quality, and be found of 
value in clinical as well as in other demonstra- 
tions. 

Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal has suggested a prac- 
tical use for the phonograph which is already pro- 
ductive of most satisfactory results. It is the 
instruction in pronunciation of foreign languages. 
The pupils are supplied with books and cylinders 
to match, one giving the appearance, the other 
the sound of the words. By going over both 
again and again, the pupil masters the language 
without the help of a teacher. 

The phonograph is also being used as an auto- 
matic teacher of elocution by several actors and 
actresses this season. The doubtful portions of 
the roles are recited into the machine, which re- 
peats them again and again for criticism. 
Clara Morris set the example in using the phono- 
graph to assist in gaining correct vocalization. 


THE PREACHER AND THE VOICE. 
N.Y. Observer, Fuly 16, Rev. R. S. Stevenson. 


Thee article is a plea for trained voices in the 

pulpit as well as trained theologians ; a plea 
for scientific education in the right use of the 
vocal organs of the preacher. 

The preacher is sent to tell the story of the 
Cross ; he should tell it well. The bird came out 
from God to sing a song of cheer. If instead of 
song it should utter harsh, broken sounds, 
would they cheer the heavy heart? i 

“That would have been a refreshing sermon 


.to-day,’’ said a weary traveller, returning from 


the sanctuary, ‘if it had not been for the rasping 
voice of the speaker.’?’ The sermon was logical 
and well written ; the gestures were graceful and 
fitting, but the message was mutilated and weak- 
ened by the harsh, poorly-trained voice. How 
often this may be said of the conscientious, 
hard-working, self-deceived preacher. 


The herald of the Cross is careful to under- 
stand his message and its relation to sinners, and 
rightly so; butin many cases he has too little 
regard for the voice that is to proclaim that mes- 
sage. He trains many parts of that ‘‘voice,”’ in 
the use of the hand and body, the articulation of 
the words, the proper modulation and emphasis ; 
he partially or wholly neglects the sounding- 
board, apparently thinking that to be nature’s 
part, needing no cultivation. a 

There is a vocal physiology, as well as a phys- 
iology of the material frame. A knowledge of 
the one is no less important to the speaker in the 
preservation of a healthy voice, than the knowl- 
edge of the other to any and all persons in the 
preservation of a healthy body. 

What singer would dare to perform in public 
without a cultivated voice? Why should a man 
venture to sing the glad tidings of the gospel to 
the world without a trained voice? The early 
Greeks considered voice-education necessary to 
every student, for power of speech and for 
health. ‘‘The discipline for the formation and im- 
provement of the voice among the Athenians,” 
says James Hunt, ‘*was so comprehensive that, 
as we are informed by Roman writers, not less 
than three different classes of teachers were em- 
ployed for this purpose.”’ This work of training 
the voice preceded the work of the rhetorician. 

The preacher is a “ thought-ecreator’’ and a 
‘“‘thought-conveyer.” It is his duty to convey 
thought in an intelligible and impressive man- 
ner. If the tone is harsh, unsympathetic, un- 
musical, on a high strain and forced, or weak, 
the most beautiful conceptions drop their wings 
before they reach the heart, and fall, like an un- 
gainly thing, at the feet of the hungry congrega- 
tion. And besides, the preacher is worn to 
the verge of prostration when he has finished 
speaking, and is most liable to tormenting and 
perhaps fatal throat-troubles. When the voice is 
neglected and abused, the thoughts and words 
that might be the ‘‘thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn,’’. fall like ashes on the un- 
warmed altar of the hearer, who is relieved when 
the speaker has finished. 

How wrong is this, when the voice, even without 
natural beauty and power, can, by proper train-- 
ing, be made a trumpet giving forth no uncertain 
sound. Prof. Cullsays that by ‘cultivation of 
the voice on sound acoustic and physiological 
principles, analogous to those which are so emi- 
nently successful in cultivating the voice of song, 
weak voices have been strengthened and im- 
proved in flexibility and tone; and even those 
supposed to be permanently silenced by long- 
continued clergyman’s sore throat have been 
restored to public usefulness.” 

No more important new chair could be estab- 
lished in all our seminaries than the chair of 
vocal physiology. Ministers are reduced to poor 
health, and therefore lose their power and place 
as public speakers, most frequently through ig- 
norance of the true method of producing and 
using the voice. Knowledge of such a method 
becomes important as a preventive of the eyils 
mentioned above when we consider the restora- 
tive power of vocal training. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


[The following articles treat upon subjects 
allied with the special features of this Magazine. ] 


Air We Breathe, The. Willi Luzi. Westermann’s 
Monats-Hefte, Brunswick, Sept. Chemical constitution and 
organic contents. 

Annotations Upon Popular Hymns. Charles 8. 
Robinson, D.D. Christian at Work,N. Y., Oct. 1. Biograph- 
ical incidents of composers, and studies of hymns. 

Bach, Johann Sebastian. W.F.Apthorp. Contempo- 
rary Review, Lon., Sept. Comparison of Shakespeare and 
Dante. As Dante is the scholar's poet, so Bach is the mu- 
sician of the student of music, His chief influence is 
through other musicians; great importance of studying 
and appreciating Bach’s music. 

Book-Speech and Folk-Speech. Library Journal, 
N.Y., Aug. A plea for more Saxon and less Latin in English 
speech, with illustrations from Shakespeare. 

Carol of the Twelve Numbers, The. William Wells 
Newell. Journal of American Folk-Lore, Bos., Sept. A study 
of the meaning and origin of the old twelve-number carol 
in different conntries and at different periods. 

Duty of the National Educational Association 
Toward Investigation and Research in Pedagog- 
ics, The. Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph. D. Educational 
Review, N. Y., Oct. 
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Ein weiterer Beitrag zur Romeo und Julia Fa- 


“pel. A. L, steifel. Zeitschrift fur Ver, Lit. u. R. Lit., Ber- 


lin, Nos. 4 and 5, 1891. 


Fashion’s Slaves. O. B. Fowler. Arena, Sept. An 
elaborate discussion of fashionable dress and dress-reform, 
with illustrations. 

Festal Origin of Human Speech, The. J. Donovan. 
Mind, Lon., Oct. 

First Nights of Famous Plays. 
Lon., Oct. Reminiscent. 

French Theatre, The, at the end of the 16th and the 
beginning of the 17th centuries. G. Lanson. Revue Bleue, 
Paris, Sept. 12. 

Greek as It is Spoken. Public Opinion, Wash., Oct. 
17. Nota dead language. Howit should be studied. 

Growth and Triumph of Wagnerism, The. Henry 
T. Finck. Forum, Sept. 

How I Becamea Lecturer. Francisque Sarcey. Re- 
vue Bleue, Paris, Sept. 19. Reminiscences. 

Henrik Ibsen’s Poems. Philip H. Wicksteed. 
Contemporary Review, Lon., Sept. His claims as a poet 
are discussed, with quotations from his poems. 

Imagery in Lowell’s Poetry. Leander 8. Keyser. 
Golden Rule, Boston, Sept. 10. 

Learning Languages. Thomas Hill, D. D., LL. D- 
University Magazine, N. Y., Oct. Wrong way and right way. 

Lutheran Hymn-Writers from 1560 to 1648. Rev. B. 
Pick, Ph. D. Lutheran Observer, Oct. 9. Historical and bio- 
graphical sketches. 

Medizval England as Seen in Her Ballads. 
Laura Saunderson Hines, A. M. Education, Boston, Oct. 
Historical and analytical. Copious illustrations from Eng- 
lish songs. 

Modern Development of Athletics, The. Alfred 
T. Scofield, M.D. Leiswre Hours, Lou., Oct. Christianity 
and bodily exercise ; importance to the race. 

Monkey Language, The. Popular Science Monthly, N. 
Y., Noy. Results of Prof. Garner’s experiments with pho- 
nograph in the language of monkeys, tending to show that 
each sound uttered by an animal has a meaning which any 
other animal of the same kind can understand. 

Moliere’s Debuts on the Theatre. H. M. Trollope. 
Blackwood’s Magazine, Oct. 

New Department of Pedagogy at Harvard Uni- 
versity, The. P. H. Hanus. Educational Review, N. Y., Oct. 

Nibelungen-Lied, The. Andrew Ten Brook. Chautau- 
quan, Oct. History and general features. 

Origin of the Opera, The. Saturday Review, Lon., 
Oct. 10. A story of historical operas. 

Origin of Music, The. Herbert Spencer. Mind, 
Lon., Oct. Reply to Dr. Wallaschek and Prof, Cattell. 

Our Lady Hymn- Writers. J. Cuthbert Hadden. Good 
Words, Lon., Sept. 

Paper in the Pulpit. Christian Enquirer, N. Y., Oct. 1. 
The use of manuscript in preaching. Examples given by 
brilliant preachers who used manuscript and of others who 
did not. Prejudice against manuscript largely owing to 
inability to read well. 

Pedagogie, La. Revue Bleue, Paris, Aug. 22. Discus- 
sionin Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, M. Gréard 


Chambers’ Journal, 


_ holding that pedagogy is a science based on psychology; M. 


Cource e-Seneuil, that itis, like all other practical sciences, 
only au art; M. Ravaisson, that it is both. 

Physical Education. Dr. Edward Hitchcock, Director 
of Amherst College gymnasium. University Magazine, N. 
Y., Sept. Necessity of training the whole individual in our 
system of education. 

Physical Hindrancesto Teaching Girls. Charlotte 
W. Porter. Forum, Oct. What they are and their expla- 
nation. 

Recollections of Old Play-Bills. Charles H. Pattee. 
Arena, Oct. A survey of the Boston stage since 1852. 

Relation of Physical Training to Education in 


General. Luther Gulick, M. D.. University Magazine, N. - 


Y., Oct. and Novy. 

Reflections of an Actress. Clara Morris. North 
American Review, Sept. Her opinions on the essential ele- 
ments of good acting. 

Set to Music. Contributors’ Club, <Allantic Monthly, 
Oct. The relation of words to music. 

Silvern Speech and Golden Silence. Felix Ferry. 
Quiver, N. Y., Nov. When to speak, how to speak, and when 
to keep silent. 

Songs and Ballads of Fife, The. Aineas Mackay. 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, Sept. Ballad literature of 
this district of Scotland and how it illustrates the character 
of the natives. 


Songs in Captivity. Miss C. H. Garland. Congrega- 
tionalist, Oct. 8. Biographical incidents of imprisoned 
song-writers. 

Songs We Used to Sing, The. Contributors’ Club, 
Atlantic Monthly, Oct. Reminiscent. 

Speech as a Barrier Between Manand Beast. BE, 
P. Evans. Atiantic Monthly, Sept. Denies the existence of 
proof that animals do not speak or form general concepts. 

Story of a Great Hymn, The. Rev. David Suther- 
land. Intelligencer, N. Y., Sept. 23. Describes the composi- 
tion of ‘‘Lead, Kindly Light.” 

Theatre for a Hundred Years, The. André Cha- 
dourne. Nowvelle Revue, Paris, Sept. 12. Analysis of all 
the dramatic and lyrical works (26,033 in number) pro- 
duced at French theatres from 1789 to 178, 

Thought and Language. Max Miiller. Monist, July. 
Reply to same by G. J. Romanes. Monist, Oct. 

‘raining: Its Bearing on the Health.—I, Sir 
Morell Mackenzie. New Review, Lon., Sept. Its effects, 
physical and mental. Care of the body during training. 

Woman’s Dress MHygienically Considered.—I, 
Susauna W. Dodds, M.D. Demorest’s Magazine, Nov. 

Zuni Melodies. Journal of Amer. Ethnology and Arch- 
cology, Bos., Vol. I, 
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For Werner's Voice Maguzine. 
Quedtion-fox. 


1 


(1) Is the falsetto register the same as the thin 
register as-explained in Behnke’s ‘* Mechanism of 
the Human Voice ?”’ 

(2) Is it injurious to use this register ? 

H. M. D. 
Answer. 


(1) I believe that Mr. Behnke means by the ex- 
pression ‘‘lower thin’’ the mixed voice in male 
voices, and by ‘‘upper thin’’ female head-tones. 
This seems to be the right understanding of his 
theory of the registers in his joint work with Dr. 
Lennox Browne, *‘ Voice, Song and Speech.’’ Mr. 
Behnke himself should have explained more fully 
what he meant by the ‘thin register’? in his 
**Mechanism of the Human Voice.”’ 

(2) It may and may not be injurious. It all 
depends upon what one understands by the term 
falsetto ; and, besides, the use of the falsetto 
must always be decided individually. This ques- 
tion is not one to be treated in the ‘*Question- 
Box ;’’ it is too large a subject. In a general way 
I may say that it is not injurious to use the fal- 
setto in a careful, rational way. I refer the reader 
to pages 180-185 of the ‘Art of Breathing,’’ by 
Leo Kofler, 

Il. 


Can you recommend a book written for tenor 
voice (or one treating extensively of it)? My 
idea is that the high chest-notes in the tenor voice 
are the hardest to acquire of any tones in any 
voice, 

SOUTHWEST. 
Answer. 


I know of no book written specially for a tenor 
voice, if a theoretical work is meant. All books 


- treating of voice-culture theoretically include the 


tenor voice. In this regard the ‘‘Art of Breathing” 
will give all necessary information. If musical 
exercises are desired 1 know of none better than 
Julius Hey’s ‘ Deutscher Gesangsunterricht.”’ 


Te 


(1) Does warbling or yodling, as it is generally 
called, injure the speaking or singing-voice? 
That is, if a person possesses a beautiful tenor 
or baritone voice, will warbling change the quality, 
or cause the voice to wear out sooner than it 
would otherwise ? _ 

(2) Is there any book published on yodling? 
Or do you know of any articles on the subject ? 

(3) Do youknow of any book that treats of Ger- 
man or Irish dialect? 

(4) Have you any work on dancing, both fancy, 
clog, and jig ? 

Hy AtaGe 
Answer. 


(1) As yodling orwarbling is the sudden transi- 
tion from a very powerful chest-tone in the 
medium range (street arab’s register) to a high 
head-tone, with great forcing and cramping of the 
throat, it is injurious to the musical voice, and no 
singer using this degenerate aberration from 
musical art can expect to keep his voice in good 
condition. 

(2) I doubt very much if there is anything 
written about the art (?) of yodling. Go to the 
Tyrol or to Switzerland and study the real article. 
One good living subject—and there are thousands 
of them in the green and rocky valleys and moun- 
tains of these two countries—will show the true 
method of yodling in the only possible way to 
learn it. I cannot see how a written treatise 


could give the slightest idea of what yodling is. 


(3) In regard to German dialect (if German 
brogue is meant) I must say the same thing—go 
to nature. That is, go to the east side of New 
York city, between Avenues A and C, anywhere 
between Rivington and rzth Streets, and talk 
English to the people. If you have any talent for 
character-acting you will learn what you want in 
a day; if you have no talent for imitating, give up 
before you try. But do not look for a book; if 
there is one, which I doubt, it cannot teach you 
the German brogue. The same advice applies to 
Irish dialect’ or brogue, 


(4) ‘* Quadrille Calls, ’”’ price, in paper, 50 cents, 
contains, besides directions for all the latest 
dances, a chapter on jigs and contra dances. 


IV. 


When, and under what circumstances, is it ex- 
pedient for a singer or a reciter to make public 
apology? Iclaim thatit is better never to apologize, 
or only in extreme cases, Go ahead and sing or 
recite as best you can, or else refuse to perform. 

SiSt 
Answer. } 

An apology is defined as something said or 
written in defense or justification of what appears 
to others wrong or unjustifiable, or what may be 
liable to disapprobation. It is secondarily defined 
as an acknowledgment intended as an extenuation 
of some improper or injurious remark or act. In 
the original sense of this word it was a pleading 
off from some charge or imputation by explaining 
and defending one’s principles or conduct There- 
fore in this original sense 1t amounted to a vindi- 
cation, as illustrated in the seemingly peculiar title 
ofa famous work, Tertullian’s ‘‘Apology for 
Christianity.” In this sense, apologies can never 
be considered objectionable; but, in the ordinary 
interpretation, itis quite safe to say that there 
should never be apologies because there should 
never be improper or injurious remarks or acts, 
or any liable to misunderstanding or disap- 
probation. But while human nature is fallible 
the need for them will occasionally arise; though 
while there must always be two parties to the 
performance, it is quite possible for the two to 
differ in opinion concerning when such excuses 
are in order, as well as the manner in which they 
should be made. 

The time, place, and circumstances under 
which an apology should be made, must always be 
a matter of good sense, good taste and judgment; 
it can never be made a matter of rule. Its omis- 
sion is sometimes an almost unpardonable affront, 
while there are occasions on which nothing can 
be more out of place or more offensive. Itis a 
poor plan for a singer or a reader to make an 
apology to his audience for a delayed train, a sore 
throat, lack of time for preparation, a leaving be- 
hind of song or recitation,—anything, in fact, 
which is comparatively slight, which may remain 
undiscovered, and an admission of which places 
the performer at a self-acknowledged disadvan- 
tage. Butin a case where one performer must, 
at short notice, take the place of another, it is only 
fair. to the former that he should avail himself of 
the opportunity to make the circumstances known. 
An audience, too, has a right to understand why 
a change has been made in a program, particular- 
ly when the name which specially attracted them 
has been withdrawn. 

If an apology is conceded to be amatter of good 
sense, good taste, and judgment. it follows that 
the individual possessing the largest amount of 
these desirable qualities will be the one best fitted 
to decide when, where, and how an apology should 
be made. 

Vv 


(1) Where canI find a book that treats of differ- 
ent methods of voice-culture ? 

(2) A lady is trying to learn to sing alto. She 
has always sung soprano, but cannot keep her 
voice away from the soprano part. Whatcanshe 
do to overcome this difficulty ? She understands 
music well. 

M. K. 
Answer by Leo Kofler. 


(1) From the nature of the case, I shouldsay that 
such a book does not exist. The querist must 
gather a large library of works treating upon voice- 
culture in the various languages, at least in Eng- 
lish, German, Italian and French, beginning 150 
years ago and coming down to the present time. 
Even then the subject would not be exhausted, 
for only a small number of systems have been 
printed in comparison with the number existing. 

(2) I hope that the lady had good reason for turn- 
ing her soprano voice into an alto, Itis but nat- 
uralthatshe should have difficulty in keeping her 
voice away from the air, and the longer she has 
sung soprano, the harder it will be for her. In sim- 
ilar cases Ihave triedsuccessfully this method: (1) 
Have the pupil sing a tone in the middle range, 
for example, G second line, treble clef, several 
times in succession, while either she or somebody 
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else strikes the third above simultaneously on the 
piano; renew the breath and sing the same G, 
striking the sixth on the piano. When she can do 
this,let her sing the third and the sixth alternately; 
or, at first, one note several times in succession 
if the alto should not be able tohold her monotone 
against the alternating thirdand sixth. Next, let 
the alto take a note first of higher, then of lower, 
pitch and go through the same practice. — (2) The 
alto should sing in a slow tempo G and A in } time 
three times, or, rather, two measures in succes- 
sion, striking at each tone the D above on the 
piano. Then let her sing Aand Band strike E above 
on the piano, or transpose the notes toa lower 
pitch. Then let the soprano voice sing the upper 
monotone. (3) For the next step, let the alto sing 
the two former tones and strike on the piano the 
sixth above of either of the two tones of the alto; 
next time the third above. Change the pitch, If 
this is successful, let the soprano sing the sixth 
and the third as explained. If wrong, the alto 
should be immediately corrected and sing her 
two notes alone, then again with the soprano. (4) 
Let the alto sing G, A, B, in 3 time three measures, 
and strike the D above each time on the piano. 
If she can do this, let her sing these three tones 
again and accompany each one on the piano with 
the sixth above, and, if successful, with the third 
above the alto. Then let the soprano sing them. 
(5) Transpose to higher and lower keys, Try 
four, five and six notes in the same way. (6) 
Select a very simple duet for soprano and alto, 
being sure that the latter is not familiar with the 
soprano part. Let her learn her part without 
hearing the air. When she knows it well, but in- 
dependently of the music, let her sing the alto 
part, some one playing the accompaniment. If 
she is able to do this, let her sing her part 
againand some one play the soprano part on the 
piano and also the alto part, if it is necessary 
to keep her from following the air. If this goes 
well, let her sing it with the soprano. Proceed 
gradually from easy duets to more difficult ones. 
(7) It is well to let her join a good chorus-choir 
and have her stand between two strong, reliable 
altos. As the whole work is a matter of over- 
coming an old habit, it needs much _persever- 
ance. 
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Problems in Expression. 


Oot bee Isend you a number of the many questions 
which frequently occur to the teacher of expression. 
They might well form the basis of aseries of essays by those 
who are conversant with the philosophy underlying our ordi- 
nary modes of conducting classes in expression ; or at least 
they may serve to stimulate thought and lead to open dis- 
cussion, The only attempt at classification which I find 
desirable is to separate the first six problems, which clearly 
come under the economics of expression, from the remain- 
der, which may conveniently be placed tog+ther under the 
head of inclusive expression. To differentiate the latter 
would require that each separate question should have a 
class of its own, as can easily be seen by a careful survey. 


ECONOMICS OF EXPRESSION. 

(1) State the guiding principles in making a diagnosis of 
a pupil for training in the science of expression, distin- 
guishing those which apply after and before puberty re- 
spectively. 

(2) State the merits or demerits of methods in common 
yogue for determining the eligibility of a pupil for such 
training. 

(3) Knowing that before a just estimate can be formed 
of the results achieved by a teacher data must be furnished 
showing the length of time spent in training, the aptness of 
the pupil at the beginning, and other modifying circum- 
stances,—formulate an approximate test for general appli- 
cation. 

(4) Give a synopsis of a course in expression for public 
schools. 

(5) To acquire muscular elasticity and consequent bodily 
grace in the case of persons in middle life, how much may 
be accomplished by the devitalizing exercises ? 

(6) Judging by social distinctions, customs, habits, and 
occupations, state which class of the community offers the 
largest scope for the teacher. 


GENERAL EXPRESSION, 


(1) Give the ratio of the mental, emotional and vital in 
the highest type of American manhood and womanhood 
respectively. Norr.—In an aggregate expressed by the 
number 6, my analysis is: Man—mental, 2%, vital, 2, emo- 
tional, 144 ; woman—emotional, 2%, mental, 2, vital, 14. 

(2) Define and illustrate what we call by the term poise. 

(3) State the shortest and surest way to attain it. 

(4) What provisional expedients may be recommended to 
the orator ad interim ? 


(5) To what extent is nervous and muscular action in ex- 
pression reflected on the moral nature, and on the general 
character? (An answer to this question will be of value in 
determining the potency of expression as a means of moral 
culture.) 

(6) To what extent is the emotional nature in woman ob- 
literated by excessive mental labor ? 

R. E, Mayne. 


Questions on the Drama. 


It would please me greatly to have the Voice MaGazinz 
give a little more attention to the discussion of the drama. 
For example, such questions as the following might be 
made the subjects of some very interesting papers : 

(1) Does the dramatic profession offer as great induce- 
ments in the way of honor as other professions? (2) Does 
it give to the people an equivalent in value for their aid 
and support? (3) Does it, as a whole, educate morally or 
immorally; and is it conducive to the best interests of 
those who follow it? (4) Is it not true that Sunday per- 
formances are a great strain on the actor as well as on the 
people by taking them both from their required rest? Or 
would you say as a change of occupation is considered rest, 
therefore the actor, but not the people, receives the strain, 
and that the actor may be relieved by a substitute? 
(5) How can the stage be elevated and the actor christian- 
ized? (Not to be answered as a pupil of mine once ans- 
wered it, “ By jacking the stage up and putting the actor on 
top,” although that would seem to be the most sure way of 
doing it.) 

These are a few of the questions which come to me as I 
write, and I believe they could be arranged into some very 
profitable reading. W. D. RIppELL. 


“ Glottis-Stroke”’ and “* Registers.” 


I have always been told, and having never seen it contra- 
dicted have accepted as a fact, that the so-called “stroke 
of the epiglottis” is caused by forcing that member open 
with the breath. I have many times read that it is very bad 
practice to indulge in the habit; but, as I have always been 
taught and as I teach thatitis a thing ot ugliness and to 
be abhorred on that account, if for no other reason, I 
have paid little attention to the cause. 

One evening, while investigating laryngoscopically with 
the aid of a pupil, then a medical student, now Dr. Emmet 
Rixford, the latter having the 'scope and reporting the ac- 
tion of my larynx in the different vocal experiments we 
were making, we were surprised to see that the “ glottis- 
stroke” was caused, not by the epiglottis at all, but by the 
closure and sudden explosion of the false vocal cords. I 
was amazed to think that I had accepted and blindly gone 
on believing in the epiglottis theory, and came to the con- 
clusion that in my reading, by some strange accident, I 
must have missed that point. But upon talking with several 
fellow-vocalists I find that they accept the same theory; so 
I have come to the conclusion that it is pretty generally 
accepted as a fact, and an exposure of the fallacy will not 
be “ out of time.” 

Itseems to me that this discovery explains why the re- 
sults of the ‘‘ glottis-stroke” are so pernicious, for its con- 
tinual indulgence must result in an abnormal development 
of the false vocal cords, which, I believe, everyone admits 
are a nuisance even in their natural state. 

Our investigations netted several otherinteresting points, 
notably, that when the voice was used in a way that gave 
no apparent change of register, the vocal cords presented a 
natural and easy appearance; but as soon asa change of 
register was plain to the ear, the contortions of the vocal 
cords were very noticeable to the eye, thus proving to my 
mind, a theory that I have always maintained, e. g., that 
a change of register is apparent to the ear only when the 
voice is forced. I will close with two quotations of conver- 
sation. 

First, an advocate of the ‘‘ glottis-stroke,” to whom I had 
explained the false-cord fact— 

ADVOCATE OF ‘“ GLOTTIS-STROKE ;” So Bassini and all those 
great masters have to go. 

SeLrF: Yes, they have to go! 

GLOTTIS-STROKE: Hem! 

Second, a sewing-machine agent and my mother— 

Srwinc-MacHInE AGENT: And the beauty of this ma- 
chine, madam, is that it is so complicated ! 

MotHer: You think that a recommendation ? 

8.M.A.: Hem! (Bang.) 

So with ‘‘ glottis-stroke” and ‘‘ registers.” 

H. B, PasmMorr. 


Lupils’ Needs. 


‘«Tell me your needs,” etc. My pupils need to hear some 
oratory that is not ‘sound and fury,” some speakers who 
do not ‘‘tear a passion to tatters.” I hope you will 
prove to be the Columbus to the undiscovered regions with- 
in them. I, their teacher, should have been? Yes. Well, 
I’m not satisfied with my work. 

Mus. J. H. McDowELu. 


Discussion of Registers Wanted. 


In reply to your published inquiry as to my idea of or 
criticism on your magazine, I would say that the paper is 
bright and progressive, and is unique as being one of the 
sortin America. Ishould like to see the subject of regis- 
ters of the voice more fully and comprehensively discussed, 
and especially so in regard to the tenor voice. There are so 
many different terms in vocal nomenclature thata great 
many false ideas are formed thereby. I dare say that a 
good deal of disagreement and quarreling among various 
authors and teachers are caused by mistaking the meanings 
of words. It this point could be settled, more united efforts 
and better results would follow, and there would not beso 
many “methods” in voice-training. Why not bring the 
subject before the N, Y.S. M. T. Association ? 


Hueu C, Scumirr, 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS. 


[= National Union of Physical Training Teachers is a 
recent English association that grants diplomas to 
qualified teachers. The requisites include: YTheory—an- 
atomy, physiology, hygiene; physical exercises—musical 
drills, free movements; practical exercises — apparatus, 
work; defensive exercises—fencing and single stick. Valu- 
able features of the union are an employment bureau, a 
benevolent fund, the legal registration of teachers. Among 
its projects is the establishing of colleges for physical 
training. 
Recent statistics show that about 5,000 paid singers are 
employed in the New York and Brooklyn church choirs. 


Walter Besant is authority for the statement that English 
authors cannot speak. He says: ‘If he rises to propose a 
toast he speaks without art or preparation, stammering, 
boggling, hesitating; sometimes he even refuses to speak. 
For instance, we were: once anxious that a certain well- 
known writer should preside at a gathering. We represent- 
ed to him that it was his proper place, that he should claim 
the precedency he had won. He refused absolutely, say- 
ing he could not speak. He came to the meeting, but sat 
with the rank and file. And the English author cannot 
speak simply because he will not take the trouble to study 
the art of elocution and to practice a little.” 


Mrs. Graham R. Tomson, the English poet. is collecting 
the best cat poems in the English language, to be issued in 
book form, illustrated by her husband. 


Henry Irving's son made his debut Sept, 19, at the Gar- 
rick Theatre, London. He did not score a success. One 
criticism of him is that he possesses his father’s manner- 
isms without his genius. His enunciation suffered from his 
extreme nervousness, but his voice is said to be good. 


Louis James, who has played with Clara Morris in “Miss 
Multon,” tells the following story of her coolness in ascene 
of supreme agony, when she flings herself at her husband’s 
feet, exclaiming, in broken accents, ‘‘Maurice, for God’s 
sake, let me see my children!” Mr. James was so touched 
at her apparent emotion that he could not speak fora full 
minute. In that moment he heard her murmur, with tears 
streaming down her face, ‘‘I say, what ails you up there? 
Are you dumb?” In her early days, when a member of the 
Union Square Theatre company, she was theterror of many 
an actor’s life by herguying at moments of great emotion. 


You can’t size up an orator by the dimensions-of his 
mouth, says the Texas Siftings. 


As an illustration of the difference in cost between music 
here and in Europe, a traveler writes: ‘‘At Cologne we 
heard Strauss for 12 cents apiece, and he doesthe jumping- 
jack act as well as he did in New York for $1.50. At Heidel- 
berg we heard a good concert for 7 cents, and, at Baden, the 
Conversatione House orchestra for 20 cents.” 


Minna Gale received $400 a week from Booth and Bar- 
rett last year; Modjeska, $1,000 a week from Booth; Pauline 
Hall $400 a week from the Aronsons; Florence $1,200a week 
from Jefferson, and Mrs. Drew $500; De Wolf Hopper $650 
a week; and Ada Rehan $300 a week. . 


Maurel, the famous baritone, claims to haye discovered 
a law enabling everyone possessed of an ordinary singing 
voice to acquire the various colors indispensable to drama- 
tic vocalists, which now are only acquired by highly tal- 
ented singers after years of practice. None will suspect 
Maurel, says the Canada Week, of empiric methods or inten- 
tions; but it would be far easier for him to show an ordi- 
nary singer how to ‘“‘ acquire the various colors” than how 
to lay them on. There is no royal road to lyric greatness. 


Dr. Magee, the late Archbishop of York, used to divide 
speakers into three classes: The speaker you cannot listen 
to, the speaker you can listen to, and the speaker you can- 
not help listening to. 


” 


«To start properly in a foot-race,” says Dr, A. Alexander, 
“stand with the left toe to the mark, the foot flat. Let the 
other foot be 12 or 18 inches behind, toe turned out and 
pointing to the scratch at an angle of about 45 degrees, The 
feet should be far enongh apart to balance the body well. 
If a small hole is dug for the right foot a better start can 
be made, as the foot will not slip when the word is given. 
At the word to get ready, the whole weight of the body © 
should be on the right foot, the knees slightly bent, both 
fect flaton the ground, no swaying or tipping on the toes. 
The body shonld be inclined slightly forward, just enough 
to get a well balanced position. When the word ‘Go!’ is 
given, the runner must rise quickly on his left toe and at 
the same time set his right foot vigorously into the ground 
and speed abead at a natural gait, not ‘flat-footed’ nor en- 
tirely on the toes.” 


David Christie Murray, the novelist, recently made his 
debut as an actor in London. He is about 44-years of age. 


Mr. George Lichtenstein, in the Musical Herald, says of 
the marvelous musical faculty of the Hungarian gypsies: 
“They came to Hungary about the 14th century. The 
music they play is not their own, but the native music that 
they found in the land of their adoption. This is proved 
by the fact that the Roumanian and Russian gypsies have 
music that differs both from that of the Hungarian gypsies 
and from that of each other. The gypsies have picked up 
the music they found at hand. In every band is one who 
can read music. He may be one of the second violins, 
holding an unimportant position. He plays over the air a 
few times till the first violins have learned it. The har- 
monies are filled in by the rest, sometimes by intuition. 
Often the leader will improvise airs, the others accompany- 
ing by ear It has been proved that if they are taught 
music they lose their originality and the native piquancy 
of phrasing and accent.” ’ 


A newstringed instrument called the “ violetta ” has been 
invented by Alfred Steuzner. It has a compass between 
that of a violin and a ’cello. 


NovemBeER, 1891. - 


The Rey. Mr. Glover, in writing of Mr. Spurgeon’s ser- 
mons, which are rarely less than 50 minutes long, says: 
«‘Admirable as is the matter of Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons, 
they might be wearisome from their length were it not for 
his manuer and for the charm of his delivery. I believe 
that the drony, sing-song delivery that isso common inour 
churches engenders, more than anything else, the weari- 
someness so often complained of. If our younger clergy 
would only give pains to prepare the delivery ot their ser- 
mons, complaint of the length of the sermons would be far 
less frequent than they are. Our theological colleges must 
resolutely look to this matter of delivery. The principal 
charm in Mr, Spurgeon’s preaching is his perfectly natural 
talking style. The young preacher must not think that this 
is impossible with a written sermon. An actor trains him- 
self to deliver written text as though it were an impromptu 
speech of hisown. Irving so delivers the text even when 
he is giving ‘readings,’ with a book before him. If our 
clergy would only learn (and by careful drill and practice 
such a delivery may be learnt) to talk from their manu- 
scripts in a perfectly natural style, and would write in a 
style adapted to it, we should soon hear fewer complaints 
about longsermons. They are engendered chiefly by the 
half whine of the sermon tone.” 


A portable telephone for use on the battlefield has been 
invented by a Frenchman named Roulez, 


Among royalty are found many excellent musicians. Le 
Menestral says that the Queen of the Belgians is an admi- 
rable harpist; the Queen of Italy, besides her skill as pianist 
and singer, is a graceful mandolinist; Princess Beatrice 
plays the harmoniumin masterly style; the Czar has a pre- 
dilection for brass instruments and the banjo; Queen Vic- 
toria and her daughter Lucy play the organ excellently; 
the Prince of Wales isa banjo virtuoso; his wife is an ac- 
complished pianist; the flute beguiles the leisure hours of 
the Duke of Connaught; the violin is the favorite instru- 
ment of the Duke of Edinburgh; Prince Henry of Prussia 
both plays on and composes for the piano and violin; the 
Empress of Japanis a finished executant on the koto, asort 
of harp, the nationalinstrument of her subjects; the Queen 
of Roumania is clever with both harp and piano; and, 
finally, King George of Greece devotes himself to acoustic 
experiments with bells and glasses, from which he obtains 
extraordinary results; healso plays the cymbalum, the in- 
strument of the Hungarian gypsies. 


Trebelli has made a fiasco at Copenhagen, which will un- 
doubtedly be her last appearance on any stage. When she 
was led on the stage by two men it became evident that 
every step gave her great pain. It took her 5 minutes to 
cross the stage, and when she reached the footlights her 
appearance was like an image. She seemed to have lost 
both hearing and voice. Her lower notes had none of the 
bewitching timbre for which she was celebrated, and her 
upper notes were husky and feeble. When her song was 
finished she was taken behind a screen on the stage, being 
unable to walk off. The audience listened in silence, giv- 
ing sign of neither approval nor disapproval. She is 53 
years old, and the reason of her attempt to sing again in 
public was that Christine Nilsson sang in London recently. 
Trebelli is paralyzed on one side of her body, and her 
efforts to sing were painful in the extreme to listen to. Her 
income is $10,000 a year. 


For years it has been known that the specific organs of 
taste, the taste-bulbs, occur on the posterior or inner sur- 
face of the epiglottis; but up till now physiological proof of 
the sense of taste in the epiglottis has been lacking. Ac- 
cording to the British Medical Journal, Michelson has de- 
monstrated that the inner surface of the epiglottis is en- 
dowed with taste. A Schroetter’s laryngeal sound, tipped 
with a solution of quinine or saccharine, was introduced 
into the larynx, and the drop cautiously brought into con- 
tact with theinuer surface of the epiglottis. Positive results 
were obtained, which were controlled by the sensation of 
electrical taste, known to be produced by electrical stimu- 
lation. It seems, therefore, proved that a part of the nerve- 
fibres paSsing to the larynx are nerves of taste. 


J. M. Elborough, in the Lancet, writes: ‘‘The tongue is 
the best respirator. When facing a cold wind, or breathing 
the night air quickly, I never quite close my mouth, but 
keep the lips a trifle parted, and curl my tongue up toward 
the roof of my mouth until the tip reaches as far back as 
the soft-palate, gently pressing the arched under surface of 
the tongue against the hard-palate. The air as it enters the 
mouth strikes against the under surface of the tongue, as 
well as the floor and sides of the mouth, and is made to 
pass in a somewhat circuitous way between the sides of the 
tongue and the buccal mucous membrane of the pharynx, 
being thereby warmed so that by the time it reaches the 
larynx itis nicely rid ofchill. At the same time a certain 
quantity of air finds its way through the nasal passages. It 
is obvious that a larger quantity of cold air can be warmed 
by this method than by relying on either the nose or the 
mecuth alone. The large blood-supply of the tongue ren- 
ders it an excellent air-warmer.” 


Tennyson has just completed his first work written 
specially for the stage, and Augustin Daly has secured its 
exclusive acting rights. It is a three-act comedy, with 
parts designed for Ada Rehan, John Drew, and James 
Lewis. It will be presented at Daly’s Theatre during the 
winter. Mr. Daly and Miss Rehan visited Tennyson at his 
house, and the poet read to them some of the most effec- 
tive parts of the comedy, particularly Miss Rehan’s role, 
with which the actress is delighted. 


The chair of oratory at the University of Honolulu, the 
Sandwich Islands, will be filled the coming year by Miss 
Mina Crawford, of Pennsylvania, 

Singing shad are of rare occurrence. Still they are found. 
They come in schools, emitting musical notes as they swim, 
which sound soft and harplike. The melody runs some- 
thing like, ‘‘ Weeho, he hi do de; weeho, die di dum.” The 
fishermen of Japan never catch singing shad, believing 
them to be inspired. They differ from common shad, 
being smaller and hayinga differently formed mouth, The 
singing is pleasant at first but becomes monotonous be- 
cause of the constant repetition of the same sounds. 
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The question as to whether the young women of the New 
York Central Turn Verein gymnastic class should wear 
divided skirts has been decided. They may wear the skirt 
for class and individual work, but for exhibitions aregular 
uniform must be used. JLhis is a costume of blue flannel, 
with a blouse or sailor waist, a skirt extending just below 
the knee, and loose flannel! trousers. 

The importance of correct gesture is illustrated by the 
following from the Canada Week: An organ-grinder had 
been playing before the house of an irascible old gentle- 
man, who with wild gesticulations ordered him to move 
on. The organ-grinder not moving was arrested for dis- 
turbance. When the magistrate asked why he did not leave 
when requested he replied that he did not understand much 
English. ‘‘ Well,” said the magistrate, “ but you must have 
understood his gestures, his motions?’ “I tinkee he 
come to dance,” was the rejoinder ! 


A copy of the original book of words of Handel’s “ Mes- 
siah,” printed for its first performance in Dublin, 1742, has 
just been found in an old shopin Dublin. The margin is 
annotated by the original owner, giving the names of the 
singers, and otherremarks of historical value. It shows 
that the story of the * Hallelujah” chorus being written 
and placed in its present position because Handel found the 
oratorio to be dragging. is untrue: It also shows that the 
contralto part was sung by Mrs. Susannah Cibber, sister of 
Dr. Thomas Arne, and daughter-in-law of Colley Cibber, 
better known after her marriage as an actress. Of her Gar- 
rick said when she died, ‘‘ Tragedy has expired with her.” 
The book also alters a number of the fixed ideas as to the 
allotment of the numbers. 

An old conductor says that one of the greatest differences 
between the East and the West is in regard to talking to 
strangers. He says the Missouri river is the dividing line 
of loquacity; the very minute passengers get east of Omaha 
they freeze each other. 

A correspondence course in physical education has been 
started by the International Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Training School. A course will be laid out for each 
person, and will cover 3 years, each year consisting of 
40 weeks, with 5 lessons a week and 2 hours’ daily study. 
Month!y examinations will be held, and a certificate pre- 
sented at the end of the course giving credit for the work 
done. The course is specially intended for those already 
inthe work. Tuition is $25 a year, and all must begin at 
the first year, unless satisfactory examiuations are passed. 

The niece and pupil of the great dancer Taglioni has just 
died. Duvernay. Taglioni’s rival, is still alive, the aged 
widow of a wealthy squire. 

“God Save the Czar,” the Russian national hymn, is com- 
paratively young, having been first rendered before the 
Ozar Noy. 23, 1833. It was made the national hymn by. de- 
cree the following Dec. 4th. The story of its composition 
is that when Czar Nicholas appeared in Berlin and Vienna, 
in 1853, the bands were forced to greet him with their own 
airs, having been unable to find anything imperially Rus- 
sian. Nicholas was surprised to learn this, and on his re- 
turn to St Petersburg ordered Alexis Fredorowitch Lwow 
to prepare a Russian anthem. The words were written by 
Shukowsky. Lwow received from Nicholas in recognition 
of the composition a snuff-box set with diamonds, and the 
right to carry on his family coat-of arms the words, ‘‘ God 
Save the Czar.” 

An electric piano or electrophone, devised by Dr. R. Hisen- 
mann, is being exhibited at the Frankfort Electrical Ex- 
hibition. Aseries of small electro-magnets are attached to 
a listel running parallel with the keys, one magnet above 
each string. One of the ends of the electro-magnetic wire 
is fastened to a metal rail, which, by pedal pressure, is con- 
nected with the electric current, while the other end is 
brought in contact with a metal spring which cuts off the 
current, a microphone being applied. Itis thus possible to 
prolong the sound as long as desired. The continuity of 
sound, the strength of which depends on the pressure of 
the key, imparts to the instrument the characteristic tones 
of the organ. The most surprising results are in the bass, 
the sounds emitted being described as a blending of the 
tones of the bass-viol, ’cello, and bassoon. The centre 
notes of the instrument do notshow any appreciable altera- 
tion in intonation; while the higher notes are said to 
strongly resemble the strains of an xolian harp. 


Prizes have been offered by the Chamber Music Society, 
of St. Petersburg, Russia, zompositions to be in by Jan. 
1, 1892. All nationalities are allowed to compete. 

Charles Carr: 11 Sawyer, well known as the composer of 
“When this Cruel War is Over,” ‘‘ Who Will Care for Mother 
Now?” and several other popular songs, died at his home 
in Brooklyn, Oct. 4,in his 57th year. 

Sir Edwin Arnold and Austin Dobson are among the 
prominent English literary men who will give lectures and 
readings this season in this country. 

Instantaneous photography has been used to record the 
movements of the lips in speaking and by putting the pho- 
tographs ina zoetrope, a deaf-mute can easily read the 
words. 

Aninternational musical and theatrical exposition will 
be held in Vienna from May 7 to Oct. 9, 1892. The com- 
mittee in charge intends to give a series of musical and 
theatrical representations and conferences, practically illus- 
trating the historical progress of these arts during the 
last ceutury. 

At the October meeetiagof the Piano Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of New York city, the following report was pre- 
sented: ‘*Your committee recommend the adoption as a 
standard musical pith that A which gives 435 double vi-+ 
brationsina second of time. They also recommend the 
tuning-forks made by Rudolph Koenig, Paris, and vibrating 
for A 435 double vibrations ina second at 68° Fahrenheit 
for standard forks, and small forks made by Valentine & 
Carr, Sheffield, giving the same rate of vibration, for com- 
mercial forks. They also recommend that the trade take 
measures to place these commercialforksin the hands of 
tuners, throughout the country.”’ The report was adopted, 


bnt formal action was deferred until Nov. 6, when another 


meeting willbe held to which piano and organ manufac- 
turers from all over the country are invited. 
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A COURSE of benefit entertainments for the Wellesley 

College Monroe Fund was begun Oct. 26, when Mrs. 
Erving Winslow was the attraction in an eyening of readings. 
The other entertainments are: Nov. 9, Geo. Riddle; Jan. 
25, Leland T. Powers; Feb. 29, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
lecturer ; March 14, Howard M. Ticknor and Daisy C. Hoyt, 
readers. Tickets for the course are $1.50, with reserved 
seats. Miss Mary Currier, by whom the course is planned, 
deserves much credit for her efforts to establish a scholar- 
ship fund and at the same time to honor one of the greatest 
teachers of elocution America has ever had. 

Be 
* 

Mr. 0.C. Parker has returned to Missouri, where he has 
decided to locate for the season. His school opened auspi- 
ciously with 30 pupils and applications enough to raise the 
number to 50. 


* OK 
* 


The 23d St. branch of the New York Y. M.C. A. held its 
social opening for the season on Sept. 25. An excellent 
program was given, including both vocal and instrumental 
music. Mr.W. O. Berckmann, recitationist, gave several 
humorous dialect and pathetic pieces, ‘“‘The Face upon the 
Floor ” being one of the best. 

* * 
* 

The Apollo School of Music, Chicago, Mr. W. L. Tomlins, 
director, has reopened with a staff of competent vocal and 
instrumental teachers. 


* 
* 


One of the readers at the Glen Park, Colorado, Chautau- 
qua meeting this summer was Mrs. F. D, Wallaker, who 
gave, among other things, ‘‘The Senator Entangled,” ‘* Lit- 
tle Orphans,” and ‘‘ Robert of Lincoln.” She is a graduate 
under Prof. R. McL. Cumnock, of Chicago, and is now 
principal of a flourishing school of oratory. On Oct. 8 she 
read in Denver at the Capitol Ave. Presbyterian Church, 
giving ‘ Henry V.’s Wooing,” ‘‘Newsboy’s Debt,’”’ ‘‘ Robert 
of Lincoln,” “*Virginia,’’ “ Dora,” ‘‘Pat and the Pig,” “The 
diners.’ 


x * 
* 


Mr. T. J. McAvoy gaveareading of “Julius Cesar” at 
the Y. M. U. A. hall, Indianapolis, in September. The read- 
ing was in two parts, the first part bezinning with the 
first act and ending with Antony’s funeral oration, the 
second part beginning with the Quarrel Scene and ending 
with Brutus’s death. The reading gave evidence of pro- 
found interest in the correct interpretation of Shakespeare. 
The vocal numbers were: Cavatina from Rossini’s “Tan- 
credi,” and Buck’s ‘‘Sunset.’’ 

x 
* 

Dr. George W. Hoss opened his school of oratory and 
elocution, Kansas, on Sept.7. The exercises began with a 
short lecture by Dr. Hoss on “ The Speech Art,” which 
was followed by the recitations, ‘‘The Blacksmith’s Story,” 
‘““That Waltz of von Weber’s,” and ‘‘ Lasca.”” Dr. Hoss was 
one of the students at Prof. Moses True Brown’s summer 
school this year. 


* Ok 
* 


Mrs. Ogden Crane gave an informal musicale at her resi- 
dence in Bayonne City, on Oct.1. She has studios both in 
New York and Brooklyn. 

xx 


* 

Mr. Edward L. Barbour, formerly of Hollins Institute, 
Va., has accepted the chair of elocution and oratory at 
Rutgers College. During a visit to Leavenworth in Septem- 
ber, he gave a recital before the Ladies’ Art League of that 
city, Which was greatly enjoyed. Mr. Barbour was one of 
the prominent pupils at the summer session of the Boston 
School of Oratory. 

rae 

Mrs. Annie Scrutton Hough, of Rhode Island, gave an enter- 
tainment at Raymond Academy in September, which called 
out a large audience. Among her selections were: “ Jack, 
the Fisherman,” ‘‘The Ruggleses’ Dinner Party,” “ Jerry 
an’ Me,” ‘*My First School,” ‘‘The Birds’ Convention,” 
“Mammy’s Li'l’ Boy,” “Lady Maud’s Oath,” “Aux Ital- 
iens,” with musical accompaniment, ‘‘ Ben-Hur’s Chariot 
Race.” Mrs. Hough is well-known in the New England 
states, where she is justly popular. 

* * 
* 

Miss Marie Sailer has opened her stage season in the play 
“ Birds of a Feather.” She is a pupil of Prof. J. B. Roberts, 
of Philadelphia, with whom she went on the road last win- 
ter for 20 weeks, playing in ‘‘ Faust and Marguerite.” She 
says: ‘‘I feel that to Mr. Roberts’sinstruction and constant 
assistance I owe a great deal.” 

* * 
* 

Prof. Frederic A. Lyman, of Syracuse, was one of the 
teachers at the Normal Music School, held at St. George, 
N. Y., in August. He gave instruction in harmony and 
time. He also gave two excellent lectures, with vocal and 
instrumental illustrations, the subjects being ‘‘ National 
Music” and ‘‘The Romantic Era in Music.” 


* OK 
* 


The Belle M. Locke Dramatic Co. closed its summer sea- 
son of 4 weeks by presenting ‘‘A Scrap of Paper” at White’s 
Opera House, ( oncord. Mrs. Locke organized and coached 
the company, provucing two plays, ‘‘A Scrap of Paper” and 
‘‘Mrs. Walthrop’s Bachelors.” The circuit included Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont. Mrs. Locke took the lead- 
ing roles in both plays. 

cag 
o* 


Miss Catharine Parker announces the opening of her sea- 
son. She will give instruction in elocution, Delsarte, mod- 
ulation of voice, reading, and esthetic gymnastics. 
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Miss Mary E Rayner, a young reader of Massachusetts, 
is a graduate of the N. E. Conservatory College of Oratory, 
and the winner of the first prize for excellence in recita- 
tion. a gold medal. Her repertoire contains such dainty 
pieces as ‘‘A Love Knot” and ‘‘ Spring Violets.” 

* ok 
* *, 

At the first professors’ recital of the season at the Broad 
St. Conservatory of Music, Philadelphia, Mr. Emil Gastel, 
baritone, sang ‘‘ Love’s Sorrow” and two Schumann num- 
bers in his usual delightful way. 

* Ok 
* 

A recent number of the Financial Record contains the 
portrait and sketch of Mr. Austin Bb. Fletcher, formerly 
lecturer upon Forensic Oratory in the Boston University 
Law School and instructor in elocution at Brown University. 
Nearly 10 years ago he resigned these positions to take up 
the profession of law, and his career has been exceptionally 
successful and brilliant. Asan orator, Mr. Fletcher ranks 
with the best in the country, and it is almost a misfortune 
that, in his position of legal adviser for corporations and 
estates, he has so little opportunity to exercise this gift. 


* 
* 


Mme. F. Roena Medini, formerly of New York city, has 
been engaged to teach vocal music and voice-culture in 
the public schools of Helena. She is preparing a book, em- 
bodying the researches of her years of experience as 
teacher and on the operatic stage. 

* * 


* 

Mrs. J. H. Bellis principal of the preparatory department 
and teacher of elocutionat the Shelbyville Female College. 
Among the selections given by her pupils at the commence- 
mont exercises of the college may be mentioned: ‘Alta 
Wayne,” ‘‘Aline’s Love Song,” ‘‘ Diamond Cut Diamond,” 
‘Christmas Night in the Quarters,” ‘‘Aunt Rhody’s Dream,” 
‘““Brown has his Hair Cut,” ‘‘ The Bell of Innisfare,” ‘‘The 
Eve of Marriage,” ‘‘ Laureame, the Marble Dream,” ‘‘The 


Colored Debating Society,”’ “ Jesus, Lover of my Soul,” and 
a Japanese parasol drill in which 18 young ladies took part. 
* * 

* 


Mrs. Ruie D. Meeke, who claims to be the only lady ven- 
triloquist on the platform, gave a series of entertainments 
throughout Canada this summer. She will return to fill 
engagements there after the holidays. 

* x 
* 

Mrs. Louise Humphrey-Smith, of California, gave a series 
of three dramatic recitals on Sept. 24, 26,and Oct.1. The 
first recital was from American pvets, and included the 


following pieces: ‘‘King Volmer and Elsie,” ‘The Three 
Bells,” ‘‘ Vision of Sir Launfal,’’ ‘‘The Chambered Nauti- 
lus,” ‘‘The Broomstick Train,” ‘‘On Lending a Punch- 


bowl,” ‘‘ Courtship of Miles Standish.” The second recital 
was from Shakespeare, with scenes from ‘‘ Romeo and Ju- 
liet,” ‘“‘Macbeth,” and ‘‘Mercbant of Venice.” The last 
recital was from Browning, when ‘‘Instans Tyrannus,” 
‘‘Memorabilia,”’ ‘‘ Evelyn Hope,” ‘‘ Hervé Riel,” and “In 
a Balcony,” were given. Mrs. Smith’s work has received 
warm praise from competent critics, all of whom speak of 
her simple yet intense style, and her self-effacement. 
x 
The Boston Beacon is one of the brightest weeklies that 
come to our table. Besidesafull condensed report of news 
from all parts of the world, it pays particular attention to 
dramatic and literary criticism, which is one of the most 
valuable departments of the paper. Other features are fash- 
ion notes, the children’s corner, and household hints. 
Mr. Howard Ticknor is one of the editorial staff. 
x * 
Miss Louise Gerard has been appointed solo soprano at 
St. Charles Borromeo’s church, Brooklyn. 


* * 
* 


Mrs. S. Etta Young and class gave an esthetic recital in 
Indiana, Oct. 6 The program opened with “A Dream of 
Ancient Greece,” followed by the tableaux, Dance of the 
Muses, Train of Noble Maidens, The Fates, The Cymbal 
Player, Minerva. Part 2introduced her pupilsin the mis- 
ecellaneous recitations, *‘ Gipsy Flower Girl,” in costume, 

’ “A Dutch Lullaby,” “Jerry an’ Me,” “ Laureame, the Mar- 
ble Dream,” ‘‘Our Thursdays,’ anda recitation by Mrs. 
Young herself. The evening ended with the tableaux 


of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 
* ok 


* 

At the Dresden, N. Y., reunion, Aug. 27, Miss Jean Stuart 
Brown varied the exercises by reciting ‘‘The Enchanted 
Shirt.” Her specialty is Browning. Sheis a pupil of Mrs. 
Harriet Webb. 

* * 
* 

Mr. W. N. Burritt, vocal teacher, Chicago, reports an out- 
look for a very busy year Hisseason opened with nearly 60 
pupils, and alr-ady he is obliged to work nine hours a day 
to fill his engagements. 

* * 
* 

Mr. Frank H. Fenno, well known as author and compiler 
of various elocutionary works, recently lectured in the 
South on * Eloquence,” and asa result was invited to es- 
tablish a school. of elocution. On Sept.16 he opened a 
school of vocal art and physical culture as a department of 
Blue Meuntain Female College. His work there begins 
with overflowing classes. 

te, | 
* 

Miss Ella Lévy, of New York, recently recited before the 
American Legion of Honor, in New York. She gave ‘ Vol- 
unteer Organist,” with music, ‘Aunt Peggy and High Art,” 
“Cassandra Brown,” ‘‘ Through the Tunnel,” ‘Modern 
Flirtation,” 


The School of English Speech, under the direction of Mrs. 
Alla Woodford and Mrs. J.C. Cutter, has been enlarged. 
The hall will now seat over 200, and is fitted up with a stage, 
curtains etc., capable of producing small playsor tableaux. 
Two recitals by the pupils will be given each month. A 
Dictionary class willbe a prominent feature in the work, 
aud the Ventury Dictionary is offered as a prize to the one 
who pronounces and defines the best at the end uf the year, 
in a competitive examination. Physical training and fenc- 
ing are also included in the curriculum, 


* 
* 


Mrs. Leila Ellis, of California, gave ‘‘An Evening with 

Modern Writers” on Oct. 9. e 
* 
* 

The pupils of Miss Lillian Horein, of Tennessee, gave a 
recital on Oct.9. She writes of her work ; ‘‘ Elocution is as 
yet inits infancy here. With afew exceptions, the panto- 
mime was a ‘comic show’ to the audience, although the five 
young ladies did excellently.” The program was: Flag 
drill and song; hoop drill aud march; pantomime, “The 
Angels of Buena Vista;” play, “The Peak Sisters ;” dia- 
logues, “ The Three Little Mothers,” ‘‘ How the story Grew ;” 
recitations, ‘‘Rescue of Lucknow,” ‘‘How Mose Counted 
Eggs,” ‘‘The Dead Doll,” ‘silent Vespers,” “‘ Naughty Zell,” 
“The Elf-Child,” “Flying Jim’s Last Leap,” ‘Miss Hul- 
dah’s Offer,” ‘The Lay of the Sunbeam,” ‘*Leah, the For- 
saken.”” The medal was awarded to the reciter of ‘‘Silent 
Vespers.” 

4: 

Mrs. Harriet Webb New York, has returned from her 
country home on Long Island Sound, and resumed teach- 
ing. She begins her second year as teacher of elocution at 
Van Norman Institute. On Oct. 12 she recited before the 


Ohio Society of New York. 
* x 


Miss Maud Hoffman has accepted the position of teacher 
of elocution and physical culture at St. Helen’s Hall, Ore- 
gon. 

x Ox 


ok 

Mme. El. de Louie’s School of Expressive Elocution 
opened on Sept. 21. She has had an extended experience 
as reader, lecturer, and dramatist, and has studied for sey- 
eral years with Charlotte Cushman. Certificates of gradu- 
ation are granted only upon the merits of work done under 
Mme. de Louie’s observation, 

ARS? 

The second season of the Harry Pepper Ballad Concerts 
opened at Hardman Hall, New York, on Oct. 15. It is Mr. 
Pepper’saim to present, with the assistance of the best 
artists, ballads of different styles, types, nationalities, etc. 
The ballads sung by him at this concert were: Klein’s 
‘« Dear Love,” Balfe’s “Oh, Take Me to Thy Heart Again,’’ 
Davy’s ‘“‘ Bay of Biscay, O,” Knight’s ‘‘Savourneen Deelish,” 
and ‘‘She Wore a Wreath of Roses,” Marzial’s ‘‘Just as 
Well,” and for encore, ‘‘Sally in Our Alley.” He was ably 
assisted by Mr. John Dempsey, basso, whose voice is excep- 
tionally smooth and brilliant, and showed to excellent advan- 
tage in Reeve’s “ Friar of Orders Grey”? and ina duet with 
Mr. Pepper, Cooke’s ‘‘Loveand War.’ Mr. Pepper was not in 
as good voice as usual, though it improved with each num- 
ber. His voice is a tenor of good compass, both sweet and 
powerful, and his method of handling soft or diminuendo 
passages is as delightful as it is artistic. ‘‘She Wore a 
Wreath of Roses,” and ‘Savourneen Deelish” were, per- 
haps, his best numbers, though ‘‘Just as Well” deserves 


mention. 
oe 


* 

Mrs. Lucia Julian Martin and pupils gave an elocutionary 
recital at Ludington on Oct. 9. The prograiu opened with a 
butterfly drill, which was followed by the recitations, 
‘spelling Down,” ‘‘ Jerry an’ Me,” ‘Aux Italiens,” ‘‘The 
Wind and the Moon,” ‘‘Alzina Ann,” “ Day-Break,” ‘Jane 
Conquest,’’scene from ‘* Merchant of Venice,’’ anda med- 
ley arranged by Mrs. Martin. An esthetic gesture drill 
and a harmonic poise drill, with several vocal selections, 
filled out the evening. * 

re 

Mr. Charles Roberts, of New York, began this fa!l the 15th 
year of his professorship of elocution at Union Theological 
Seminary. This is, indeed, an honorable record and one 
that Mr. Roberts fully merits. 

cee 

Mr. H. M. Soper, of Chicago, writes: ‘‘ Our school isin a 
most flourishing condition. The September opening was 
double that of any previous year.” 

* * 


* 

Mrs. O. S. Davidson's Delsarte class of about 50 children 
gave an exhibition, in October, of marches, pantomimes, 
and recitations. Among the many good things on the pro- 
gram wee: “Reminding the Hen,” ‘‘Catastrophe,” 
‘*Mamma’s Help,” ‘ Three Little Kittens,” ‘‘The Minuet,” 
“Jennie McNeal’s Ride,” ‘‘ Foolish Litrle Maiden,” ‘‘Flash, 
the Fireman’s Story,” ‘‘Old Black Joe,” ‘Three Little 
Toadstools.” ; 

de 

That well-known and justly popular hygienic monthly 
Laws of Life, contains, besides the regular article by Dr. 
Jackson, which isalways valuable, many hints as to the 
preservation of health the proper care of the body. exer- 
cise, food, and numerous other topics of vital interest to 
everybody. Itis issued by the Laws of Life Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. 

xk 

Miss Sarah E. Laughton has accepted the position of 
teacher of vocal culture, msthetic gymnastics and elocution 
in Miss Kimball s Home and Day School for Girls, Worces- 
ter. Miss Laughton is a graduate, with full diploma, of the 
National School of Oratory, Philadelphia, and has had, be- 
sides, instruction from leading teachers in all the latest 
theories of her profession. 
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Mr. J. Frank Botume, of Boston, has returned from 
Europe, where he has spent his vacation studying with Hen- 
schel, Sbriglia (a former master), and Saloman, who pays 
particular attention to diction in song. 


* OK 
* 


Miss Mary Steeveus Ferrand gave a lecture on the Del- 
sarte system at the Quincy Conservatory on Sept. 26. In 
speaking of a general cultivation of the physique, she said : 
“No education is complete without it,and were physical 
culture as much a part of school education as grammar and 
arithmetic, fewer pupils would be obliged to leave school 
on account of ill health: while spinal curvatures, weak 
backs, depressed and hollow chests and ungraceful gaits 
would no longer characterize so many of our best institu- 
tions.”” After the lecture she gave exercises in harmonic 
poise, the cobweb movement, and ten emotions in panto- 
mime. 

eK 
* ’ 

Miss Ada Clarkson was married to Dr. A. C. Cornelison, 
of Chattanooga, on August 18. Mrs. Cornelison is a pupil 
of Miss L. May Haughwout and Miss Anna Brennan, and a 
graduate of Ward’s Seminary, where she took the ‘‘Thou- 
sand Medal” given at that institution and was also Latin 
salutatorian, She will continue teaching elocution. 

** 
* 

Mr. Ben. T. Hammond, of Worcester, returned from his 
European trip in September. Among other pleasant things, 
he spent several days with his old teacher William Shakes- 
peare, at the latter’s home, and was afterward invited by 
William Ludwig to visit him at Bournemouth. Part of the 
time he spent with Webster Norcross, the basso of the 
Meister Glee Singers, an organization that will probably 
visit America in a year or so. Mr, Hammond was also en- 
tertained by Mme. Nordica. At a concert given on ship- 
board he sang threeselections. 

* ok 
* 

Mr. George M. Ritchie has chargeof the department of 
elocution and oratory at the Interlake Business College. 
He is a pupil of Profs. Warman, Hamill, and Fulton & 
Trueblood, and has occupied the position of teacher of elo- 
cution at Adrian and Heidelberg colleges. Mr. Ritchie has 
written a number of excellent recitations, that we shall 
present to our readers inthe near-future. At an entertain- 
ment given by his pupils, various pantomimic poses were 
produced, covering the following attitudes: Salutation, 
bowing, balancing, threatening, fear, awe, faith, listening, 
prayer, blessing, meditation, inquiry, anger, revenge, curs- 
ing, calling, beckoning, pointing, wonder, stillness, jey, ac- 
cusation, swearing, entreaty, wounded, surrender, sword, 
delight, scorn, thought, casting away, appeal, agony, fren- 
zied appeal, distraction, supplication, despair, scanning, ex- 
ultation, surprise, grief. argument, disgust, remorse, aver- 
sion, pleading, banishment, sympathy, revealing indica- 
tion, admonishing, prostration, pain, horror, amazement, 
expostulation, distribution, indifference, proclaiming, se- 
cretiveness, anxious fear, denial. 

wks 

The Boston School of Oratory opened on Oct. 6 with the 
largest number of pupils ever accommodated. The work 
of the school is too widely known to -need further com- 


mendation than that it will be fully up to the high standard 


that Prof. Brown has set for his work. 
rs * * 
* 


Miss W. Blanche Hudson has just finished a term of 
teaching at East Otto. On the last evening an entertain- 
ment was given, at which some of the numbers were; 
«©The Modern Cain,” ‘‘The (;ypsy Flower Girl,” ‘‘ The Min- 
uet,” in costume, ‘‘ King Robert of Sicily,” ‘“‘Creeds of the 
Bells,” ‘‘How Ruby Played,” ending with “A Play of 
Fan-cy,” which was the hit of the evening. Miss Hudson 
recited ‘‘Aux Italiens,’’ with musical accompaniment, 
“Doom of Claudius avd Cynthia,” and ‘“‘Sunday Fishin’.” 
She recited at Otto on Oct. 20, 

* x 
* 
The first meeting of the Schubert Vocal Society, of 


Newark, Mr. Louis Arthur Russell, director, was held Sept. — 


23. The work outlined for the December concert is S8)ohr’s 
«The Last Judgment,” and Schubert’s ‘‘Song of Miriam.” 
Reports from the committees show the society to be ina 
flourishing condition, both financially and musically, Mr. 
Russell is also director of the Newark College of Music, one 
of the best equipped conservatories and the largest in New 
Jersey. Itis inits seventh season. Instruction is givenin 
voice-culture, oratory, reading, physical training, harmony 


and composition, and all kinds of instrumental music. Mr. 
Russell spent his vacation in Europe. Ls 
seas 


Mr. William S. Battis, the clever young reader who gave 
his own dramatization of ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby ” at the Bos- 
ton School of Oratory this summer, includes in his reper- 
toire, ‘Much Ado About Nothing,” ‘ Ingomar,” ‘The 
Sleeping-Car,” ‘‘An Evening with Mark Twain,” ‘‘An Eyen- 
ing with American Humorists,” besides numerous miscel- 
laneous readings. He retains his position at Colby Univer- 
sity another year. 

ak 
* 

Mrs. Louise Jewell Manning, principai of the Manning 
Scho.1 of Oratory, was the director of the department of 
oratory at the Northwestern Conservatory of Music for the 
last two years. She has now started a school of her own. 
Among the lecturers and readers for the winter are Mr. Rob- 
ert I. Fulton, on ‘“ The Rush System of Vocal Expres- 
sion ;’? Baron Nils Posse, on ‘The Chief Characteristics of 
the Swedish System of Gymnastics;” Mrs. S. Etta Young, 
on “The Causes of Failure in Previous Dress Reforms.” 
Mrs. Manning herself will lecture on ‘‘ Rhythm in Kead- 
ing,” ‘‘The True Value of Gesture,” ‘‘What the Public has 
a Right to Expect from Readers of the Present Day.” The 
schoolroom has a seating-capacity of 150, 


. 
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READERS AND SINGERS.—CONTINUED. 


Mrs. Jennie Hollister will study voice-culture with Mrs. 
Sara Hershey Eddy this winter. In regard to physical 
training, Mrs. Hollister says: ‘‘l.am very much interested 
in it, as it has been the means of keeping me in health and 
strength for the last two years. When I began physical 
training I thought my voice was almost gone; butI can say 
in all truth that it brought back my voice better than it had 
been for years. I wish all teachers would take hold of it 
and urge upon their pupils its necessity. The Vorce MaG- 
AZINE improves every year, and when itcomes I drop every- 
thing, and if I haven’t time to read it, T note the contents 
and then wait till I can give it a careful reading.” 

‘ * * ~ 


Miss Josephine Rand has opened a studio in Boston for 
yocal pupils. Her specialty, if so good an all-round teacher 
ean be said to have a specialty, is expressive rendering of 
English song, and breath-control. She is giving a course of 
free lectures on voice in Boston, the dates being Oct. 22 and 
29, Nov. 5 and 12. 

Mr. Albert G. Thies, the well-known New York tenor, 
took a course of lessons with Shakespeare this summer, 
during his trip to London. 


Mr. Virgil A. Pinkley is devoting each year more time to 
the giving of public entertainments. Although he has very 
large classesin the College of Music, besides private work, 
he has found time to prepare the following elaborate pro- 
grams: (1) An Hour with James Whitcomb Riley ; (2) Char- 
acter Sketches from Bill Nye, Mark Twain, R. J. Burdette, 
G. W. Cable, Thos. Nelson Page, Joel Chandler Harris, 
Henry Ward Beecher, O. W. Holmes, V. A. Pinkley ; (3) 
Holland’s “ Kathrina;” (4) Holland’s ‘‘ Mistress of the 
Manse ;” (5) An Evening with Dickens, scenes from ‘ David 
Copperfield,” *‘ Bleak House,” ‘Nicholas Nickleby,” © Old 
Curiosity Shop,” ‘‘Dombey and Son;” (6) An Evening With 
Shakespeare, scenes from ‘‘As You Like It,” ‘“ Much Ado 
About Nothing,” ‘Julius Cesar,” ‘‘Merchant of Venice,” 
“Hamlet: (7) Classic compositions, scenes from ‘‘ Rich- 
eliew” and “Ingomar ;” (8) ‘* Hazel Kirk;” (9) Lecture, ‘‘A 
Bird’s-eye View of the Art of Elocution and Oratory #? (10) 
Lecture, ‘‘ Words, Words, Words;” (11) Lecture, ‘A Tour of 
Ten Thousand Miles.” Mr. Pinkley has special commend- 
ation from Frances E. Willard, Col. G. W. Bain and Bishop 
Fowler. Hereturned from his vacation Sept.1. His sum- 
mer, as usual, was devoted largely to the platform. 
Among many places where he gave entertainments are the 
following: Chicago; Madison, Wis.; St. Paul; Minneap- 
olis; Omaha: Lincoln; Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. During 
the past year he has, more than ever, made a specialty of 
presenting entire plays, which he gives from memory, im- 
personating every character. The Pacific Grove Manual, of 
Cal., says: ‘He does, in a thoroughly popular way, for 
‘Hazel Kirke’ what Locke Richardson has uone for ‘ Julius 
Cesar,’ furnishing aunique and attractive entertainment.” 


* OK 
* 


Mr. Frederic W. Root’s large classes in voice-culture have 
come to be one of the musical features of Chicago ; they are 
now entering their ninth season. Over 300 pupils a year 
are taking the course. He has recently established branches 
of his work in Rockford and Milwaukee. Miss Augusta M. 
Goetz, who has just returned from a season of study with 
Mme. Viardot-Garcia, received her impetus and training 
in America from Mr. Root, who thoroughly grounded her 
in musical principles before she went abroad. In England 
she established large classes based on Mr. Root’s work in 
Chicago. 


* OK 
* 


Mrs. Jessie Palmer Simmons, a pupil of Miss Anna Mor- 
gan, is a young elocutionist who has just entered the field 
asa teacher. A busy winter isalready promised. In addi- 
tion to her teaching she will continue work as a student 
under Miss Morgan at the Chicago Conservatory. 

* OK 
ok 

Mr. J. F. von der Heide, vocal teacher of New York, sec- 
retary of the N. Y. SM. T. A., and for the last six years an 
instructor in the New York Conservatory of Music, has sey- 
ered allconnection with that institution, and will devote all 
his time to private teaching at his new music rooms on 
Madison Square, 

* 5h 

The Metropolitan College of Music, New York, has added 
to its work a course in physical training according to Dr. 
W. G. Anderson’s method. A pupil of his will ave charge 
of the classes. The Conservatory began its winter work 
auspiciously. 


* x 
ES 


Miss Margaret Klein, who has been doing institute work 
in the South, has opened a school of her own for ora- 
tory and physical cu ture, including voice, visible speech, 
and Shakespeare. The opening entertainment was given 
Oct. 16. Sheis a pupil of Dr. C. W. Emerson. 


* Ox 
o* 


Mr. Morison Alsbury, of Boston, is a young composer 
whose work is of unusually good quality. At the reunion of 
Veteran Republicans at Tr-mont Temple last spring, on the 
occasion of the 26th anniversary of the death of Lincoln, 
Mr. Alsbury composed the music to a ‘‘ Hymn of Freedom,” 
which, the soston Times says, ‘‘aronsed the audience toa 
high pitch of enthusiasm, an! it was plainly to be seen that 
the vox popw't would accord the nymn a foremost rank 
among the national hymns of the day. At all events, Mr. 
Alsbury may be congratulated on being the composer of a 
remarkably good national hymn.” The ‘‘ Mortuary 
Prayer,” which he also set to music, was highly praised. He 
is a violin teacher, and his wife a vocal teacher, being a 
pupilof Mrs. Sabrina H. Dow. We hope to publish a song 
by him in our columns before long. Of his songs already 
published, ‘‘A Dream of Home” is yery begutiful. 


Mr. Charles Vickrey, director of the elocution department 
of the Kansas Normal College, says: ‘“‘ We have the largest 
school of elocution and oratory in the West, with an enrol- 
ment of about 300 pupils.” 


x OK 
* 


Mr Avon G. Burnham, who has been known in Brooklyn 
and New York for the last 32 years as a teacher of physical 
culture and elocution, will soon introduce to the publica 
15-year-old pupil, Miss Emma V. R. Wilson, in a program 
of dramatic recitations and impersonations. Those who 
have heard herrecite, speak highly of her ability. She is 
also a pianist, which, with her reciting, gives her advan- 
tages. She willappear in November at the Brooklyn Cri- 
terion Theatre, assisted by Mr. Burnham, who makes his 
first appearance after many years off the platform. 

* OK 
* 


Mrs. Lora W. Vandegrift, of Altoona, entered this fall 
upon her sixth season’s work in that city. Her classes 
have steadily increased. until now she has all she can do. 
Not long ago she and her pupils gave an evening of readings 
and Delsarte attitudes that were well received. 


* * 
* 


Mrs. Violet Platt Redman, of Brooklyn, gave an evening 
of readings at Stratfield, on Oct.16. Sheis a charming re- 
citer as wellasa very pretty woman, and every number 
was encored. Her most brilliant piece was **Ben-Hur’s 
Chariot Race.” Besides this she gave ‘‘King Kobert of 
Sicily,” ‘‘A Boy’s Composition on Ears,” and several other 
selections. She is, moreover, an excellent amateur actress. 


* * 
* 


The Melourgia Society, of Rochester, Mr. F. W. Wodell, 
conductor, announces three concerts for the coming season, 
the dates being Noy. 19, Feb. 16, and May 3, Among the 
assisting artists already engaged are, Mrs Julie Wyman, 
Mlle. Clementina De Vere, Miss Marion Weed Miss Maud 
Powell, Mr. D. M. Wilkinson, and the N. Y. Philharmonic 
Club. Mr. Wodell is doing as much for the art of music in 
New York state as any man, though he has business duties 
outside of this profession. He is a fine singer. 

* OK 
7K 

Miss Marguerite Morton’s School of Elocution and Ladies’ 
Gymnasium, Chicago, is open for the season. The gymna- 
sium work is eclectic. No heavy apparatus is employed, 
the object of the training being to secure harmonious de- 
velopment and perfect nervous control of the muscular 
system rather than to accomplish remarkable feats of agil- 
ity and strength. Classes in esthetic gymnastics and pan- 
tomimic drill based upon the Delsarte philosophy have 
also been organized. 

* gt 


Miss Grace C. Bell, of Philadelphia, will illustrate the art 
of reading at the Academy of Fine Arts on Nov. 7. The 
program will include selections from Shakespeare, Tenny- 
son, Longfellow, and others. One number will be devoted 
to ballad reading and another to illustrations of the Del- 
sarte System. She will be ass.sted by vocal and orchestral 
music. Miss Bellis prepared to deliver lectures on the 
following topics: ‘‘ Beauties of Longfellow,” ‘‘ Beauties of 
Whittier,” ‘‘ Beauties of Holmes,” “ The Poetry of Motion,” 
«The Harly Reciters,” ‘“‘ Literary Legacies.’ 
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LINES TO A SINGER. 


By FuorEence C, ACTON. 


Last night some wondrous music 
Stole softly in my heart, 

Ana brought back old-time mem’ries 
Of life the sweetest part. 


I listened, rapt, enchanted, 
To pure, angelic tones ; 

My soul was filled with longings 
And thoughts of distant ones. 


At once I seemed transported 
To happy realms above, 

Away from strife and sorrow, 
Where all things breathed of love. 


And each heart beat responsive, 
Of all that list ning throng, 

To strains of matchless beauty— 
The poetry of song. 


This voice with power and sweetness 
Made vibrant all the air, 

Awaking distant echoes 
Of music, rich and rare, 


Its tones devinely colored 
Hold magic in their spell 

Of joys, griefs, disappointments, 
Of hopes and fears they tell. 


Oh, that these strains majestic, 
As on through space they roll, 

Might blend all envy, strife, in 
One harmonious whole. 


O singer, rarely gifted, 

Expand your realm of song, 
That all may be uplifted, 

And weary ones made strong! 


LZ 


$175.00 
IN CASH PRIZES 


FOR THE BEST 


THREE COLLECTIONS OF 
RECITATIONS 


FOR GENERAL USE, 


First Prize = mi $100.00 
Second Prize = = 50.00 
Third Prize = C 25.00 


HONORABLE MENTION. 


Those collections that rank fourth, fifth and sixth will re- 
ceive First, Second and Third Honorable Mention respec- 
tively, and will be published in book-form, without expense 
to the compilers, who will receive 50 copies of the book free. 


COMPETITION OPEN UNTIL DECEMBER I, I89gI, BY 
WHICH DATE ALL COLLECTIONS MUST 
BE IN MY HANDS. 


THE JUDCES. 
Prof. J. W. CHURCHILL, of Andover, Mass. 
Mr. CHARLES ROBERTS, of New York. 
Miss HELEN POTTER, of New York. 


ADDITIONAL INDUCEWMENTS. 
Each of the successful competitors will have, in addition 
to the prizes above, 


1.—Name on book as compiler, 


2.—Biographical sketch and portrait in Werner’s Voice 
Magazine. 
CONDITIONS. 

1.—None of the recitations can be already published in rec- 
itation books.* 

2.—Competitors must be subscribers to Werner’s Voice 
Magazine. 

3.—Each collection must contain at least 75 pieces, or enough 
to make 200 pages of a book the size of ‘‘ Werner’s Read- 
ings and Recitations.”” 

4—If any of the recitations are American copyrights, per- 
mission of the owners of the copyrights must be obtain- 
ed. (If any competitor desire special information or 
advice in regard to this point, I will give it.) 

5.—Competitors are to comply with the ‘‘ Manuscript Direc- 
tions,” given below. 

6.—The successful collections are to become my property. 


MANUSCRIPT DIRECTIONS. 


j1.—Leave the pieces in print, if they are already printed. 
vee the printed leaves on heavy paper in middle of 

. Sheet. 

2.—The sheets are all to be of the same size, and the matter 
is to be on one side of the sheet only. 

3.—If the pieces have to be copied, use a typewriter. If you 
cannot use a typewriter, write by hand legibly. 

4.—Give the names of the authors, and state where you get 
the pieces. 

5.—Do not fold or roll the sheets, but keep them flat, and 
laid between pasteboards. 

6.—Have every recitation begin a page; that is, do not begin 
a recitation on a sheet that has another recitation on it. 


BEAR IN MIND THAT,— 


1.—The judges will not know who the compilers are. 

2.—You are to sign your collection with a nom de plume, 
which is to be put on a piece of paper with your real 
name and pat into an envelope. which you are to seal, 
and your nom de plume written ou the outside of it. 
This envelope will remain in my possession and will not 
be opened until the jndges have awarded the prizes. 

8.—The unsuccessful recitations will be returned intact, if 
mutually satisfactory arrangements cannot be made for 
their publication, either entire or in part. 


Preliminary Announcement of 
Declamation Contest. 


SIMILAR PRIZES WILL BE OFFERED NEXT YEAR FOR 
COLLECTIONS OF DECLAMATIONS. 


Prize 


Send the recitations by express prepaid, or by registered 
mail, and address all communications, to 


EDGAR S. WERNER, 


28 West 23d Street, New York. 


* Competitors will find WERNER’s Directory (price $1.25) a 
great help, as it contains alist of 10,000 Recitations already 
published. 
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DOES THE:RECITER FEEL HIS RARBG 


A Strupy or REALISM. 


I.—‘‘ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—I will recite 


‘The Dream of Eugene Aram.’ ”’ 


VARIOUS VOICES. 


—She (to suitor who is in the egg business): Of all the 
feathered songsters, whose notes do you prefer? 

He (reflectively): To tell the truth, the lay of the hen 
suits me pretty well.—Boston Herald. 


—‘*Have you heard Miss Simpkin sing since she came 
from Europe?” ‘Several times.’’ ‘‘Do youthink she has 
improved?” ‘* Very much.” ‘In what particular?” ‘‘She 
doesn’t sing a8 much as she used to.”—J, Y. Graphic 


— ‘Oh, yes,” said a young lady of one of the capital cities, 
in course of conversation, “we used to sing the Moody 
hymns a great deal when we were at my aunt’s in the 
country. I liked the one called ‘Hold the Fork.’ They 
used to sing it very spiritedly there in the Sunday school.” 

This reminds us of a little girl who came home one day 
from Sunday school, very enthusiastic over a new hymn 
that they had been learning there. 

*«Oh, it’s lovely, mamma,” said she, ‘‘and the name of 
itis ‘Rescue the Parasols.’”’ 

Upon investigation it was found she meant ‘* Rescue the 
Perishing.”—Harper’s Bazaar, 


—Maid: If that young man who stammers calls, what 
shall I tell him? 

Ethel: Tell him to start right in; I will be back before 
he gets to the proposal —Hpoch. ‘ 


—‘ Then when you have finished your lecture,” said the 
professor of elocution and deportment to young Dulle, 
“bow gracefully and leave the platform on tiptoes.” 

«“Why on tiptoes ?”’ queried Dulle 

«So as not to wake the audience,” replied the professor, 
who had heard the lectiire.—N. Y. Sun. 


—A young lady in this city propounded to her pastor this 
question the other day: ‘Doctor, would it be wrong for 
me to go to dancing-school ?” 

«You are a member of the choir, are you not?” he 
asked. 

“Tam.” 

““Then a dancing-school will pot hurt you, my child,” 
sighed the good man.—Chicago Tribune. 


—‘‘A rattling good speaker, isn’t he?” 
“«Yes—he rattles, and that’s about all he can do.”—Mun- 
sey’s Weekly. 


—‘“‘Judges must be good grammarians.” 

“Why ?” 

«They can parse a sentence without the slightest hesita- 
tion.” 


—‘‘ Miss Hijee didn’t sing to-day,” remarked a friend to 
the leader of the choir. 

«“No, she’s resigned.” 

“T thought she had a good place. What was the trouble ?” 

‘“‘She was offended about the selection of an anthem 
which she had to lead off last Sunday and yowed she’d re- 
sign sooner than sing it, and she did.” 

*‘That’s odd. What was the anthem ?” 

“It began, ‘I have been young and now am old.’” 


—Hicks: So Pedalpounder is a doctor of music. Does he 
have many patients ? 

Wicks: Well, the fact is he has patience enough. It is 
the poor unfortunates who have to listen to him who 
haven't any. 


— What singularly crooked fingers that deaf-mute has !”” 
“Yes, they used to be straight, but he tried to learn Rus- 
sian. It’s a fearful language for the fingers.” 


—The young melodramatist, telling the story of his new 
play to the manager, said, ‘‘As the two robbers crawl in 
at the window the clock strikes one.” 

“Ah,” said the manager, “which one?’—Detroit Free 
Press. 


—Aspirant: Now, would you not advise me to go on 
the stage ? 
Manager: No; take the limited; it will get you home 


quicker.—Texas Siflings. 


—Mrs. Younghusband: Well, Aunt Jane, how did you 
like the symphony concert ? 

Aunt Jane: Oh, pretty well. But it kinder spoilt the 
effect to see that man up in front pretending to drum on 
nothin’.—Musical Record. 


—Foote: 
Moore: 
Foote; 


Why are you always humming that air? 
Because it haunts me. 
No wonder; you are forever murdering it. 


—Dramatic Agent: Do you wish to study for the stage ? 
Lady: Yes, it seems to be the best way to get a husband 
nowadays. 
Dramatic Agent: 
necessary talent? 
Lady: To get married ? 


And do you think you possess the 


Why certainly ! 


—‘‘I shall now give you the effect of distance,” he said 
to her, and he sang so low as to be scarcely heard. ‘“‘A 
little further, please,” she said cruelly, and he picked up 
his voice and went away with it into the chilly night.— 
Washington Star. 


—‘‘T understand Henderson is quite a musician.” 

“He is. I met him at the Peltons last night and he gave 
us selections from Die Gétterdammerung on the zylophone 
with only one hammer.” 


Il.—He recites ‘‘The Dream of Eugene Aram.” 


—Mrs. Tiptop: Won't you sing for us to-night, Miss 
Higheff? 

Miss Higheff (modestly): Really, Mrs. Tiptop, I am so 
hoarse I could scarcely sing above a whisper. 

Mrs. Tiptop (effusively): Oh, we shan’t mind that, my 
dear. You mustsing, 


—Tenor: Miss Soprano, who sang in church this morn- 
ing, has a very clear voice. Is it natural? 
Basso: No; ’tis a choired.—Harvard Lampoon. 


—Young Gentleman Caller: 
Miss Maud? 

Miss Maud: Yes, Mr. Arthur, I am very fond of music. 

Y. G.C.: Do play something, won’t yoa? I’a much rather 
hear you play than talk.—Boston Times. 


Do youplay on the piano, 


—Ata watering-place in the Pyrenees the conversation 
at the table turned upon a wonderfulecho to be heard some 
distance off onthe Franco-Spanish frontier. 

‘«Tt is astonishivg,” exclaimed an inhabitant of the 
Garonne. ‘‘ As soon as you havespoken you hear distinctly 
the voice leap from rock to rock, from precipice to preci- 
pice, and as soon as it has passed the frontier the echo as- 
sumes the Spanish accent.”—Courier du Midi. 


—Herr Hauler: Whatdo you think of my voice, madam ? 
she: I don't think of itif Ican help it—Munsey’s Weekly. 
—It cannot be said that a man gets off his bass when he 
keeps on the even tenor of his way.—New Orleans Picayune, 


—He: Miss De Capo plays with so much feeling. 
She: Yes, for the notes. 


—Deacon Jones: But do you think there is anything 
harmful in the theatre? 

Parson Brown: Decidedly. It tends to make our peo- 
ple dissatisfied with the amateur performances of our 
young people; and if these are discouraged, pray what is 
to support our church ? 
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RECITATIONS WITH MUSIC. 


By CAROLINE B. LE Row. 


N O more pleasing elocutionary effects can be 

produced than those resulting from a union 
of the reciting voice with delicate strains of mu- 
sic—chords and arpeggios played softly through 
and between certain lines of the poem,—for a 
poem it must be, according to the eternal fitness 
of things. A speaking-voice united to a musical 
accompaniment is a novelty in itself, and intrin- 
sically charming on that account. The combina- 
tion, when suitably arranged, is so beautiful and 
attractive that it is surprising how few elocution- 
ists realize the effect to be produced by it, and 
how seldom this element is introduced into pro- 
grams. 

The poem to be recited must, for its first essen- 
tial, be musical in spirit, that is, relating to mu- 
sical themes or incidents, or suggesting in its 
composition thoughts that naturally set themselves 
to musical associations. Every one is familiar 
with ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” and its Men- 
delssohn music ; with ‘‘ Rock of Ages”’ and ‘‘The 
Last Hymn ;’’ but there are many more, much 
shorter and less pretentious than these, which can 
be used to give variety to an evening’s reading. 
A few of them are: 

“The Angelus,” by Frances L. Mace. 

‘‘Hope’s Song,” by Helen M. Winslow. 

“‘A Winter’s Song.” 

“«The Concert Rehearsal,’’ by Wolstan Dixey. 

‘Christmas Bells,’’ by Longfellow. 

‘‘Home, Sweet Home.” 

‘*A Song of Waking,’’ by Katherine Lee Bates. 

“The Bell of the Atlantic,’ by Lydia H. Si- 
gourney. 

“The Great Bell Roland,” by Theodore Tilton. 

‘«Ode to the Passions,’’ by Collins. - 

‘Song of the Star,” by William Cullen Bryant. 

‘Song of the Parcae,’’ by Goethe. 

‘Robert of Lincoln,’’ by Bryant. 

“Song of the Greek Poet,’’ by Byron. 

‘‘Laus Deo,’’ by John G. Whittier. 

“The American Flag,’”’ by Drake (accompa- 
nied by national airs). 


THE NEWPORT FAD. 


Ne Newport now Delsarte is on, 
The ladies’ minds grow plastic ; 
While those whose youth is not quite gone, 
Are getting forms elastic. 


And what’s it all for, anyhow? 
Why show this craze such loyalty? 
Perhaps it’s just to learn to bow, 
More deeply still to royalty. 


waa 
in 4 
IlI.—He has recited ‘‘The Dream of Eugene 
Aram.” 
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SYMPOSIUM FOR SINGERS. 


Important Points DiscussED BY LEADING VOCALISTS AND TEACHERS. 
if 


E have solicited the views of distinguished singers and 
practical and successful teachers upon the following 
points of moment to the profession and to prospective pupils : 
QUESTIONS. 
1. Conservatories of music are multiplying. 
and the disadvantages of conservatory work? 
2. How often should singing-lessons be taken in order to secure the 
best and most permanent results? What arguments can you advance in 
support of your opinion ? 
3. Do you disapprove of pupils taking part regularly in church-choirs 
or other singing-societies while undergoing instruction? Why? 
4. What means can you recommend to get pupils before the public? 


What are the advantages 


ANSWERS. 
Mr. D. S. BABCOCK, Teacher of Voice-Culture for Speech and Song. 


(1) The advantages of the conservatory are the small 
amount of money for the many lessons, and the directing of 
the masses toward musical culture. The disadvantage is the 
lack of the thoroughness in teaching, possibly from necessity, 
as most of the instruction given is in classes. (2) Two or three 
times each week, the oftener the pupil is with the teacher the 
less liable is he to depart from the teacher's method. (3) Asa 
rule, yes. The objection is this: The person singing with so 
many voices is apt to sing too loud and too long, thereby push- 
ing the voice out of tune, also injuring the vocal organs. (4) 
Giving the pupils a method and a style of singing so that the 
public will desire to hear them sing. 

i) 
Mr. D. BATCHELLOR, Teacher of Singing. 

(1) Lhave had very little experience with conservatories, so 
that I am not qualified to judge. (2) School children should 
have a quarter-hour lesson every day ; little children two les- 
sons, of ten minutes each, daily. With adult pupils, where 
daily lessons are out of the question, three lessons a week pro- 
duce excellent results. Most pupils take two lessons weekly, 
and make very fair progress. One lesson a week wastes time 
and money, the progress being slow and uncertain. A strong 
argument for frequent lessons is that singing is mainly a mat- 
ter of emotional impression. ‘hese impressions fade out if too 
long an interval occurs between lessons. 
the frequently recurring impressions have accumulated a cumu- 
lative effect, which makes them both deep and lasting. (3) I 
certainly do. In church-choirs the singers are constantly 
urged to exert their voices more than is good for them. Loud- 
ness seems to be considered the chief excellence. In larger 
choruses there is less direct pressure; but in the excitement 
young singers strain their voices more than they are aware of. 
These things seriously interfere with the delicate work of the 
yoice-trainer. Of course, an ideal choir (where shall it be 
found!) under the management of a capable and conscientious 


On the other hand, © 


leader, would be a good thing for pupils in the later stages of 
their lessons. (4) I have no original plans to suggest. 

oO 
Mr. WILLIAM N. BURRITT, Teacher of Voice. 


(1) They have advantages in musicales, concerts, lectures, 
and recitals by the faculty ; aids to pupils from abroad (out of 
town) in getting board, pianos, etc. Of course, the prices for 
good, first-class work is no less in conservatories than with 
private teachers. (2) Several years of experience in teaching 
make me feel sure that short, daily lessons of from 15 to 20 
minutes in length, for the first year or more, with but little 
practice away from the teacher, is the only quick and sure way 
to ensure a free, correct delivery of the voice. 1 prefer three 
15-minute lessons a week where pupils can afford to pay for 
only one lesson; this counts for one 45-minute lesson a week 
with me. (3) Not for young voices, nor for older, more de- 
veloped voices, if there are serious faults of forcing the voice. 
But often the pupil pays for his study with the proceeds of 
choir-work, and the teacher must do the best he can under the 
circumstances. I do not think that young voices or pupils, 
who are desirous of doing solo-work in choir, concert, or par- 
lor, should do chorus work. (4) My experience has been that 
good artistic work never “goes a-begging.” “Get thy spindle 
and thy distaff ready, and the Lord will send thee flax,” is my 
answer to such a question from pupils. 

oO 
Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, Member of the Examining Board of the American College of Must- 
cians, Vocal Teacher, Vice-President of tie N. Y. S. M. T. A. for N. ¥. County. 

(1) I cannot express any opinion, not being familiar with 
the work of conservatories in America. (2) In the case of re- 
pairing broken voices, lessons should be taken every day ; 
under normal conditions, three times a week. Taking only 
one or two lessons a week gives students (who are thus left more 
time to themselves) too much opportunity to contract faults 
which will root themselves by repeated faulty practice ; on the 
contrary, three lessons a week enable the teacher to detect and 
correct the faults at once. Thus progress will naturally be 
quicker. (3) I do not disapprove, when students are so far 
advanced that the bad singing of others cannot influence them. 
It will be rather a desirable advantage if good singers come 
together. (4) Skilful singing and good business management. 
oO 
Mme. SARA DE LANDE, Public Singer and Vocal Teacher. 


(1) For acquiring quickly a general knowledge of everything 
pertaining to a musical education, there exists no better means 
than those offered by a well-conducted conservatory. For 
from the first step the observing student profits by the errors, 
achievements and corrections of his fellow-students, to a de- 
gree not obtainable by any other mode of training. (2) Daily 
half-hour lessons for beginners are recommended until a cor- 
rect habit of breath-taking and breath-emission is formed, and 
the student has gained some perception of the underlying prin- 
ciples of tone-placing and tone-golor, The length of time re- 
quired for this depends entirely on the native talent and recep- 
tiveness of the student, (3) The disadvantage attending 
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students taking part in choirs or singing-societies is the great 
danger of forcing the voice, before the habit of correct tone- 
production has been formed and the difference learned between 
singing and screaming. These points understood, such prac- 
tice is highly advantageous. (4) Inspire the talented student 
with a lofty ideal and earnest ambition to reach it by patient 
endeavor, and a will to be satisfied with nothing but the best 
work. Such a one, when prepared, will find no difficulty in 
getting before the public, and none other ought to be there. 
SS 
Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, Concert and Oratorio Singer and Vocal Teacher. 

(1) Ido not know much of conservatory plans, but I disap- 
prove of classes in anything musical. Every mind needs a dif- 
ferent course for its particular capacity, and also somewhat 
different technical exercises. (2) Two or three a week are 
enough, unless coaching for a public performance. A lessona 
day causes pupils to become mere ¢opyists and machines—no 
chance for thought of their own or for self-independence. (3) 
Until voices are placed any singing is injurious, if with others or 
inaclass. Pupils’ ideas are not solidly fixed, and bad tone- 
production in others is easily copied unconsciously, to say 
nothing of their own faults being harder to overcome from 
singing too soon. (4) Give advanced pupils’ concerts often. 

Mr. BEN T, HAMMOND, PP eo of Singing and Choir-Director. 

(1} The teacher cannot feel that interest in each and every 
pupil in class work or conservatory teaching that he can 
when he gives private lessons only, He may, if he chooses, 
bring the pupils together regularly for class-instruction. (2) I 
advocate three or at least two lessons a week, if the pupil has 
sufficient time for practice. The pupil forgets many points of 
importance in allowing a week to pass between lessons. (3) I 
permit my pupils to take part in church-choirs and in other 
singing-societies, provided that they promise not to sing too 
loudly, nor in any way to strain their voices, because it helps 
them in their reading and increases their musical knowledge. 
(4) I recommend private and public recitals and concerts, to 
give the pupils confidence, at first before a small audience at 
the studio, then in a large hall. It is my custom to give six 
private and four public recitals each season, at which no 
tickets are sold, but are given to the pupils for distribution 
among their friends. 


to) 
Mme. ANNA LANKOW, Concert Singer and Vocal Teacher. 


(1) Having studied in the three most renowned German con- 
servatories, Cologne, Leipzig, and Dresden, and taught for four 
years at the Berlin Scharwenka Conservatory, I do not hesitate 
to reply to this question. . My experience convinces me that no 
one can acquire a thorough knowledge of the art of voice-pro- 
duction (pure and simple) in the limited time allotted to each 
pupil by the ‘‘conservatory” method. There are undoubtedly 
advantages in class-lessons, provided this general study is sup- 
plemented by private and special enlightenment—as is done in 
Germany. Each pupil has individual defects which need special 
instruction by a gifted teacher ; for without the solid foundation 
of a properly developed, perfectly controlled voice, attempts at 
music-interpretation are futile. The figure of an architect giv- 
ing his attention to the appearance of the superstructure, quite 
indifferent as to the strength of the base, is a parallel. His 
pretty house will one day tumble down. Your singer with 
style and no knowledge of a free, intelligent emission of tone 
will one day strain his throat beyond endurance, and his voice 
will be gone. This happens so often that it scarcely occasions 
comment. A pupil having private and special instruction will, 
however, find advantage in lessons associated with other stu- 
dents. ‘Theoretical music, style, and more or less of interpre- 
tation, can be taught by competent instructors to a group of 
students; but I know positively that the class-system of teach- 
ing pure vocalizing is entirely inadequate. 

(2) The first and absolutely essential thing is for a pupil to 
produce his tone properly. This requires hard work and great 
patience on the part of both teacher and pupil. My own 
teacher, Prof. Adolf Brémme, then at the Royal Dresden Con- 
servatory, himself a genuine pupil of old Manuel Garcia, in- 
sisted upon one lesson every day at least for a year. What he 


can do is shown in my room-mate, Pauline l’Allemand, now at 
the Casino in New York. We had our lessons together, she, 
that her very light voice might gain in color from my very dark 
one—and vice versa. Later on, two lessons a week were suffi- 
cient, these being only for voice-production. 

(3) Indeed, I do disapprove of pupils taking part in any other 
kind of singing while building the voice. The pupil has a very 
complicated task, and before he really acquires the knack of 
voice-control he should refrain from all vocal effort. Astudent 
must have an ideal tone in mind; each day he strives to make 
the actual like the ideal. Continued work stamps, with every 
effort, a more indelible impression upon his mind, until finally 
a time comes when the thing is finished. The ideal tone is at 
his command. ‘That is, it comes if he continues with one intel- 
ligent sort of practice sufficiently long. The voice of a begin- 
ner who does his exercises, sings in church choirs to please 
friends, and here and there, will be in tone-color about as near 
the perfect tone as a composite photograph of fifty people is 
like that of the first subject. Continued impressions of one and 
the same thing will give a clear, fixed result; a hodgepodge 
effect comes from the mixing of impressions. A voice once set- 
tled, no harm can come to the vocal instrument, for there will 
be no ill use. Uncertain of the technique, beauty and fresh- 
ness will depart with the use of the voice. 

(4) It is difficult to place a pupil before the public if he has 
no social influence. Merit and ability will probably win in the 
end, in any event; but there must be great patience. When I 
personally have a pupil sufficiently advanced to present to the 
public, I introduce her at a concert, and have critics and agents 
present, as far as my personal influence goes. 

oO 
Mr. EDMUND $. MYER, Vocal Teacher. 5 

(1) The advantage of free lessons or study in certain branches. 
The advantage of lower terms than can be had of first-class 
private teachers. The disadvantages of studying with teachers ~ 
who have not a direct interest in the pupil or the conservatory, 
which disadvantage is far greater than all advantages. (2) At 
first, at least four lessons a week, or a lesson every day, if pos- 
sible. After the pupil has learned to study and practice aright, 
then one or two lessons a week may do. Study and prac- 
tice to be of value, must be right, or in the direction of the 
right. Hence, the importance of studying as much as possible 
with the teacher, and as little as possible without the teacher, 
until on the right track. (3) Some pupils will continually undo 
what you do for them, by choir or chorus-singing. Such should 
not sing in singing-societies or choirs until correct habits are 
formed. Others will think and apply the principles you give 
them and actually improve in choir or chorus-singing. Some 
are merely machines and learn by constant imitation until 
habits are fixed. Others are all mind and will, and will con- 
stantly apply the principles. (4) — 
co) 


Mr. LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, Director Newark College of Music, Conductor Schubert Vocal 
Society, and Vocal Teacher. 


(1) Ifa conservatory be properly organized, if the heads of 
the various departments be conscientious and capable, and if 
the work of the assistant teachers. be all systematized and abso- 
lutely overseen by the department principal, with examinations, 
etc., carefully attended to,—if all these conditions be present, 
there can be no question as to the superiority of conservatory 
training, especially for younger students. But if the institution 
be simply a collection of teachers each working upon a system ~ 
differing. from the other, as individual teaching is likely to ob- 
tain, then, surely, there can be no advantage to the student, but 
rather the reverse, since in such a school the teacher’s responsi- 


‘bility is much less than is likely to be assumed with one’s 


private pupils. A properly systematized conservatory offers 
many advantages to the pupil, not the least of which is found 
in the stimulus given to the less active students by the evidences 
of others’ progress constantly seen on lesson-days. The atmos- 
phere of the school is likely to be musical. From all rooms are 
heard the sounds of pianos, violins, voices, etc., af work, and the 
spirit of doing is contagious. Fellow-students meet in the 
classes and talk over their music work to mutual advantage. 
The system of examinations is a splendid stimulus also, for the 
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student looks forward to these occasional special lessons with 
a degree of anxiety not felt in the regular semi-weekly music 
hour, and prepares to meet the extra requirements, thus gaining 
in working-force and in courage. All well-regulated conserva- 
tories have public andsemi-public recitals more frequently than 
private teachers are apt to have, for the large building of a pre- 
tentious school affords an opportunity, with larger rooms than 
the ordinary private parlor. Another good feature is in the fact 
that the business aspect of a good conservatory impresses the 
student with a truer idea of the importance of his music work 
than a lesson in his own parlor could ever do. With the aver- 
age American pupil (especially girls) the piano is looked upon 
as a toy upon which to spend idle moments. A thorough music 
school soon dispels this idea, and awakens belief in the impor- 
tance of the work. Many advantages in conservatory study 
are individual, and obtain in some schools and not in others. 
(2) Singing-lessons should certainly be given as frequently as 


possible, especially with the beginner. The ideal course for the ° 


young student would be to take a half-hour lesson morning and 
afternoon each day, continuing for a few weeks, or months, 
perhaps, in some cases; no work at all to be done away from 
the teacher. Not one pupil in a hundred can do really excel- 
lent practice work during the first few weeks of study ; for the 
matter of correct tone-formation is so subtle, and appeals so 
much to sensation, that it is very rare for a pupil to quite ap- 
preciate all the delicate points for some few lessons. While the 
practice may be in the right direction, and not by any means 
absolutely harmful, yet the processes of growth are slow and 
could be much accelerated by more frequent contact with the 
teacher, whose senses have grown acute with experience, and 
who can at once detect and correct the wrong process. 

(3) If the conductor be a musician with taste and good judg- 
ment, thus insuring the selection of good music.and a discreet 
care for the singers of his chorus, both as to their voices and 
their happiness while at rehearsal, there can be no better school 
than a first-class choir or choral society for the study of those 
great masterpieces which only choruses can perform. A very 
young student, perhaps, might be led into extravagant force of 
voice ; but mature minds, led by a wise musician, will seldom 
find anything less than improvement in chorus-membership. 

(4) The thought of getting pupils before the public should 
never be a source of anxiety to teachers, for very few of the 
thousands who study music should ever be taught to expect a 
real public appearance. The world suffers much from music- 
students ; but this idea that every student of music is preparing 
for a public life, and that without reaching this desired end the 
years of study represent wasted energies and time, is one of 
the serious drawbacks to earnest teaching and study, and re- 
sults in a positive public affliction. When the music-studying 
world realizes the extreme delight of parlor music, when the 
thousands of young ladies who study piano or voice learn how 
to use their musical culture as a means of intellectual entertain- 
ment, which will brighten the life of the family-circle or make 
the friendly afternoon call something more than an hour of gos- 
sip, then and not until then will the true work of the music- 
teacher be known. But with all of this, there are those who 
are adapted to and ambitious for public work, and the teacher’s 
duty is, manifestly, the proper introduction of the student, in 
the due course of progress, to the public. The most easily-ar- 
ranged plan for this introductory recital is the invitation 
musicale, or a regular concert, publicly announced. Church- 
choir work also affords an excellent opportunity for young 
talent. Somany church and school entertainments are given 
in towns of all sizes, that the wide-awake teacher need never 
lack for opportunities to place his talented students where they 
can be heard by people likely to engage singers or instrumental 
performers. As a last thought on this topic it might be sug- 
gested that the market for soloists is well filled, yet there is 
always an audience ready for the warm reception of a real 
artist. ‘This should be an incentive to students that they may 
rise beyond mediocrity. We have quite enough of half-trained 
singers in public service now ; what we need is more thorough 
artists. Such will need verylittle urging upon public attention, 
for mankind is quick to see real talent and to appreciate it. 

[Zo be continued. | 
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©nducled by 


Beauty or deformity may be your 
heritage; learn to preserve the one, 
and overcome the other. 


THE LECTURE ROOM. 


‘Eee reason why some students progress so slowly is lack of 

earnestness. The desire is weak, and if they have plenty of 
money, or the prospect of it, divertisement is preferred to real 
work. Did you ever notice the dead, sleepy look of a little ter- 
rier, and the transformation when some one cried ‘‘rats?” So it 
is with some young people: They show little interest until you 
speak of something which is the centre of their desire. It may 
be music, dancing, dress, beaux, what not; the quick light 
illumes the eyes, the blood comes to the surface, life and anima- 
tion is manifest from crown to toe. If the true teacher with zeal 
in her heart and truth on her lips, could look into the eyes of 
such pupils, so as to transmit to them some of her enthusiasm, 
there would be hope of success ; but at this distance, perhaps a 
thousand miles away. with cold pen, ink, and paper, it is indeed 
difficult to teach. And there is so much to say, so much to 
learn, and the time and opportunity so limited, that sometimes 
all effort seems futile. However, if one in a hundred of the 
readers of these articles is benefited, it is well. It is not easy 
to know all there is to know on any subject, no matter how sim- 
ple it may appear to the uninitiated. We cannot expect, there- 
fore, to. take up any subject and study it exhaustively, only ge- 
nerically, in outline, so as to arrive at the main facts, to assist us 
in our development. ‘To-day we shall take up cell-structure, 
avoiding, as far as possible, all technical terms, and endeavor to 
show why you cannot afford to harbor evil thoughts, or give 
way to passion, or wrong desires. 

According to our best knowledge, cell-structure begins with 
vegetable life, and continues through the animal kingdom, All 
organic life has cell-structure. Every plant and animal is a sum 
of vital unities, every one manifesting life. A cell is round or 
oval, sometimes elongated and flattened (a vegetable cell has 
four or six sides). A body is made up of cells, and the sub- 
stance between the cells, called intercellular tissue. There are 
close tissues, connective tissues, muscles, vessels, and blood. In 
close tissues the cells lie close together ; in loose tissues the cells 
are far apart; yet each cell is independent in action, and rules 
over a district of intercellular substance, which dies with the 
cell. The contents of a cell is nitrogenized, has a nucleus, and, 
in the older cells, a nucleolus, its use being to multiply or main- 
tain. If the nucleus disappears, the cell dies, and with it its dis- 
trict of intercellular substance. 

The qualities of the cells forming nerves, muscles, and glands 
are three : Contraction, sensation, and secretion. The cells of 
the blood have no nucleus. A cartilage-cell is more like a vege- 
table cell. It has a thick outer wall, a delicate inner wall, with 
contents and nucleus. A muscle-cell is very contractile. 

Then we have three kinds of vessels, viz.: Arteries, capillaries, 
and veins, all contractile and elastic. When the vessels are 
active (contracted) there is less supply of blood to the part; 
when passive, a greater supply. The elastic quality regulates 
the blood-current. In the capillaries the stream is a continuous 
flow, having no pulsation, The juices of the tissues and the 
capillaries chemically unite, and affinities exist between definite 
tissues and definite substances. 

In the normal condition of man there is a perfect balance of 
waste and supply. Cells are of no use except they be alive. 
The life-power is greater than the cell it occupies, is the means 
of growth, and when it leaves the cell, the cell is dead. It is 


MOTTO: 


_now but a block in the way of progress, an encumbrance to life 


[Nore.—This series of articles was begun in our November, 1891, num- 
ber. Back numbers can be supplied.] 
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and action. Nor can it become alive again, or get out of the 
way. The live cells have to push it out through the excretory 
functions, as waste into a sewer. We eat to make food for new 
cells ; we think, or use the muscles of the body, thus destroying 
or exploding cells. Now when we get very angry, or have fits 
of jealousy, hate, revenge, etc., millions of cells are destroyed, 
the body is thrown out of balance, the brain is not right, and in- 
justice and cruelty are the result. A judge is not fit to sit in judg- 
ment on the actions of his fellow-men for six months after a ter- 
rible fit of anger. Ifhe has given way to overwhelming excite- 
ment of any kind, his brain is not balanced. Nor, under similar 
circumstances, is a doctor fit to prescribe for patients. I will go 
so far as to say that the conditions of men affect the animals 
they attend ; that milk is affected by the moral or immoral at- 
mosphere around the kine. In proof of this is a fact brought to 


my notice by Dr. Smith, of New York, a gentleman of scientific 


knowledge and veracity. He says the best sugar of milk is im- 
ported from Switzerland for use in homeopathic pharmacies, and, 
desiring to encourage home industry, as well as for speculation, 
he undertook to manufacture it here. So he sent to Switzerland 
for an expert. The experiments, however, failed. Despite care 
and effort, the imported article was far superior. They examined 
and tested water and food, and used every means, but to no 
purpose. Finally they came to the conclusion that the cause of 
failure lay in the mental condition of the cows. In Switzerland 
cows are family pets, and happy the day long, while here they 
are kept in large herds, with heartless care and hard usage. If 
this be true, and poison enough can be found floating in the at- 
mosphere to affect the beast of the field,what must we conclude 
is the effect upon the more delicate organization of the human 
race? Can we afford to give way to evil thoughts and passions? 


THE STUDIO, 
Exercise L1I,—Mercury, 


Having mastered the exercise called “exaltation,” in the last 
studio-lesson, you are prepared to stand posed for seconds as the 
statue of Mercury, which, in mythology, is the name given to 
the “winged messenger of heaven.” In addition to the statue, 
we will now try to move in the graceful, undulating manner he 
was supposed to move in when on an errand for the gods. Go 
to the rear of the room and return, throwing up the hand and 
face as you step, first right and then left, springing to the toes at 
every step and alternating the hands, i. e., at each step assume 
the pose you have been practicing, with the poetry of motion 
added. 


Lxercise IV.—Breathing. 


The first exercise, “exaltation,” has strengthened all the mus- 
cles of the body. To-day, attired as before in shapes and san- 
dals, you will learn how to breathe properly. Look in the mir- 
ror and take a full breath. You see the shoulders rise and fall 
at each respiration. ‘That should not be. In simple language I 
will explain how you can easily learn to breathe so as to increase 
voice-power. Your shoulders and upper-chest should remain 
comparatively motionless, and the abdomen expand when you 
take breath, and shrink when you expel the air; and you should 
take the air through the nostrils. Try again, while I hold down 
your shoulders. That is better, but you cannot always have 
some one to hold your shoulders back and down ; therefore, I 
will tell you how you can be sure you are breathing aright. 
Before you rise in the morning, remove all pillows from beneath 
the head and liestraight upon your back ; lay your hand upon the 
belt-line, or a little below the belt-line, close the mouth, and 
take a full breath. If the hand rises and falls with respiration 
while the chest remains full and quiet, you are practicing 
aright. Take full, long breaths for three or four minutes, then 
rise and stand, keeping the same motion of the abdomen while 
you breathe slowly and heavily for the same space of time. 
By ‘‘heavily ” I mean inhale air as long as you can, and expel 
the air as long as you can.’ Reverse this exercise upon retir- 
ing. When prepared for bed, and after you are in bed, take 
the exercise; but be careful, in cold or damp weather, that 
you are well protected. Young people are apt to be careless 
and remain half-dressed in cold rooms; this must be avoided 
if you would perfect your body and voice, If, when standing 


to practice, you still fail to get the right motion, place your 
left hand above and in front of the hips, with the fingers point- 
ing obliquely downward, and the right hand below the abdo- 
men on the right side. When you take breath, straighten back 
and let the hands lie lightly in place; when you expel the 


breath, bend forward, and press the hands toward each other, 


and inward. This will help you to acquire the desired move- 
ment. Practice breathing in this way morning and evening, 
reversing the exercises, to preserve a true balance of development 
until it is a‘habit. Then take breath and expel the air with the 
vowel-sounds preceded by the aspirate #, keeping the teeth 
two finger-widths apart when sounding the vowels. 

Hi, hé, hi, ho, hit; ha, he, hd, ete. 

Exercise V.—Aspiration. 


(1) Stand in military position and rise on the toes four times, 
counting aloud thus: “One and, two and, three and, four 


*and;” rise on the numeral and fall on the ‘‘ and.” 


(2) Place palms on thighs, and sink down until the hands 
slide over the knees; rise slowly, keeping body, or trunk, 
erect as possible. Repeat four times, counting as before. Re- 
peat again with arms hanging at sides. 

(3) Stand erect and practice the “feather motion” as taught 
in the Delsarte lessons. That is, move hands and arms in im- 
itation of a feather, when taken by the quill and moved up and 
down through the air. The arms represent the quill and the 
fingers the tips of the feather. When you move the feather 
upward the tip trails downward; when you move it down- 
ward the tip floats upward. Just so with the hands and arms. 
You move the arms up in front of you, letting the hands and 
fingers (relaxed) trail after; when the arms come down, let 
the fingers trail upward. Youcan do this sooner by keeping 
the finger-tips just where they are in mid-air, and moving the 
arms downward with the elbows. 

(4) Unite the three motions: sink down, and rise to the toes, 
and, while rising, raise the arms “feather motion.” Repeat 
four times, counting, as you should do in most of the exercises, 

For the card-lesson, as givenin Noy. No., sit alone fifteen min- 
utes in silent thought as to your greatest errors of daily life; write 
the two besetting evils upon the card and check yourself by 
marks, as you did for ‘‘silence” and ‘‘temper.” In the next 
lesson I will give a classified list of evils so you may examine 
yourself accordingly. ; 


THE VILOILET, 


Fic. 3. Sracre-Dress, SpecraL DEsicn ror a Stour Lapy.—White 
satin and blue brocade velvet on a silver ground. Silver fringe, 
and slippers, nickel-plate armlets and girdle. Bodice pointed front 
and back, to match the point or points of the girdle. Skirt fitted 
smoothly over hips, full in the back, anda 
long train, round or pointed. This design 
divides the figure very artistically, 
making it appear much more slender 
than it is. The shoulder-width and 
[ bust are reduced by the oblique line 

Os across the bodice, also by the opposite 
. shoulder-piece, which, on no account, 
<a, Should be omitted. The hips are reduced 

A by the long pendant, and by the free ob- 
lique band on the left. The velvet does 
not appear in the back of skirt or bodice, 
except incidentally at the shoulder-tops. 
This design can be made in any colors 
that suit the complexion, either 
by contrast or correspondence. 

Fic. 4, Hovusr or Evenrne 
Drrss.—This is designed for a 
. slender figure, and is of Tussor, 
China silk, crepe, or other soft 


Fre. TEL. 
material; color to suit the complexion (see notes to blondes, 
brunettes, etc., November No. of this magazine), French gray, 
apple-green, yellow, ecru, etc.; or dark, warm color and ma- 


terial, with broad ribbon sash and velvet cuffs and collar. 
dress-form of American silk, or fine cambric, to match dress. 
Waist honey-comb stitched, or gauged about the neck in circles 
to the shoulder-point or sleeve ; skirt full gauged and made fast 


Round 
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to the waist, the middle back breadth extending from the neck 
to the bottom of the dress ; sleeves full on the shoulders, brought 
close to the upper arm by graduated tucks, full again at the 
elbows, and close-fitting on the lower forearm. For sash, a 
breadth of the soft goods, hemmed on the sides, 
and finished at the ends by deep netted fringe of 
colorto matchrobe. Thesash can be fastened at 
' and begin with the under-arm seams, or go around 
the waist, and tie in front with long loops. 

To Parr, Ausurn-HatrepD Brionpres.—These 
'} also have trials with the question of color. 
’ If she knows what colors are becoming to her 
style, she can easily select from the many beau- 
tiful materials what is adapted toher. ‘There are 
those of this type who depend wholly upon the 
fashion-books for information. This book of fate 
will give to them, perhaps, the important fact 
that green will be the prevailing color for the 
season. Of course, she must be fashionable or 
|\ die. Consequently, with no regard for results, 
| she arrays herself in the toilet of her choice. In 
! vain her dressmaker tries to convince her that the 
— KY dress fits perfectly, that the trimmings and drap- 

Fie. IV. ings are faultless, and that the color alone is the 
cause of the dissatisfaction. To all this she replies: “Others 
wear green, why can’t]?” My dear lady, you must avoid alt 
green fabrics, for they increase and emphasize your paleness, 
giving a deathly hue to your complexion. In its place, take 
any of the shades of blue—navy, ultra marine, Marie Louise 
blue, are all for you. Avoid cinnamon brown, ecru, cream- 
white, or any shade of mahogany color or maroon; indeed, 
avoid red of all kinds, and any color shading on red_ or 
yellow. Your colors include violet, mauve, steel-gray, blue-gray, 
cadet blue, and all shades of purple. If you are determined to 
wear off colors, soften the effect with an abundance of blue 
trimmings, or some color in your line of colors. 

To Dras-Hatirep Bronves.—Unlike your sister blondes, you can 
wear rich cardinals, crimsons, or any red or yellow-browns. 
Deep rose, and the lighter pinks are for you; and while blues 
and greens may be fairly becoming colors, it would be advisable, 
when wearing blue, to arrange either delicate pink ribbons or 
sprays of flowers in shades of pink at the throat; if attired in 
green, add, in like manner, a deeper shade, or even a crimson 
ornament, which will lighten the delicate complexion. Yellows 
and mauves are not for you, and white is not to be thought of as 
becoming ; grays in all shades are to be avoided, also slate, 
fawn, ecru, mouse-color—indeed, everything that has the faintest 
tint like your hair. If you wear black, brighten it with a color 
that will give brilliancy to you pale complexion. Again, do not 
forget to study harmony of color. If you are brilliantly pink 
and rosy, soften with subdued colors as above recommended ; 
on the other hand, if you are colorless, add a color that will 
harmonize with your hair. To do this lay a bit of ribbon or a 
spray of flowers on your hair, and if the effect is good and rest- 
ful, if the colors blend, then you know you have the right color. 
Those who can wear white may wear an off color by adding an 
abundance of white about the throat and bust. 

Tue American Croax.—Long ulsters, cloaks, circulars, and all 
kinds of outside wraps that cover the entire person, are destined 
to become a national garment, the future American cloak, as 
necessary and serviceable as umbrellas and overshoes. For 
protection from rain, dew, fog, mist, dust, sand, cinders, hail, 
snow, winds, and bitter winter weather, we need long garments. 
For sea and land travel, for home and promenade, for all cli- 
mates, times and seasons, they are far superior to jackets and 
shawls. Besides their superiority in protecting and comforting, 
they serve as screens to impertinent gazers in public places. 
When encased in a long cloak one can pass to and fro in gay 
attire, for party, concert, or opera, by means of public convey- 
ances, without attracting undue attention; and those who 
work and are obliged to pass in and out in soiled clothes, can 
present a respectable appearance at all times by means of this 
kind of covering. For rich and poor, for people in health and 
for invalids, for stay-at-homes and globe-trotters, the long cloak 
is the best and only comfortable garment. No one so poor but 


that she can have a long cloak; and Miss Flora can have one 
of silk, velvet, or cloth, as expensive as she likes. There is 
ample opportunity for extravagance in trimming and ornament, 
only bear in mind they should never be heavy. 

There is already a variety of shapes and sizes, and there will 
be many more adapted to the improved dress for women, now 
well patronized by ladies of taste and sense. 

Tue Promenade Croax.—This garment should be of light, soft 
material, cut in a fashion adapted to free and easy motion. 
There are many shapes and styles, which will be given from time 
to time in these pages. We have: 

The American—half princess, with cape ; 

The Russian—with adjustable sleeves ; 

The Antique—Greek in style ; 

The Toga—Roman ; 

The Cid—Spanish ; 

The Cavalier—French ; 

The Creole—Mexican ; 

The Huguenot—peasant cloak ; 
and others, in style to suit all tastes. 

Tue Natap, of waterproof material, thin and light, to protect 
from rain and dampness, with permanent or adjustable sleeves 
and hood. ; 

Tue Dousre Natap, a double skirt which turns up under the 
dress and fastens there, thus protecting the bottom of the dress. 

THE Sirocco, of thin, firm silk, cotton, or linen, to protect one 
from dust and cinders ; closely banded at throat and wrists, with 
dust cap to match. 

Tue Nortue_r, of thick, soft wool, or light fur, with hood, to 
protect from bleak winds and storms. 

Tue Oceanic, of wool and (beaver cloth) specially adapted 
to sea voyages, where one sits for hours upon deck, or prome- 
nades in the open air. This may be like the Norther, with 
the addition of large skirt pockets for books, etc., and breast 
and sleeve pockets for glasses and small things. The most 
approved shape is a double-breasted ulster, reaching to the 
floor, and buttoned all the way down. 


STAMMERING: ITS NATURE AND TREATMENT. 


By EMIL BEHNKE. 
I 


TAMMERING and stuttering are impediments of speech 
consisting of confused, spasmodic, or even entirely sus- 
pended, action of any part or parts of the vocal apparatus, 
from the diaphragm to the lips. Stammering is a defect in the 
utterance of consonants, rather thanin the utterance of vowels. 
Stuttering is a defect in the utterance of vowels, rather than in 
the utterance of consonants. For the purposes of this article 
both of these afflictions will be considered as one, and desig- 
nated by the term “ Stammering.” 

The causes of stammering are not local, but must be sought 
in disturbed action of the nervous centres concerned in the 
production ofspeech. If speech is to be perfect, there must 
be harmonious codperation of the several mechanisms of res- 
piration, phonation, and articulation, all of which are known 
to be under the direct and immediate influence of that portion 
of the brain known as the ‘‘ bulb,” or the medulla oblongata, 
where the centres of these mechanisms are situated close to- 
gether. Spasm in these nervous arrangements may and does 


occur without any gross material lesion of the structure of the 


bulb, from disturbed molecular action simply ; and this cir- 
cumstance enables us to undersiand why special] training of 
the affected nervous centre, with the view of inducing harmo- 
nious action of the three mechanisms concerned in speech, 
may succeed in overcoming the habit of stammering in a large 
number of cases, provided there are no local or general com- 
plications which would render a cure by elocutionary treat- 
ment alone impossible. 

A general notion prevails that a child will grow out of stam- 
mering, and, in some instances, the impediment does indeed 
diminish as the powers ofreflection and of self-control increase 
with maturer age. But in the vast majority of cases the child 
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will no more grow out of stammering than it would grow out 
of a physicaldeformity; the impediment will, on the contrary, 
increase, and become more and more intractable. Not only 
can this painful affliction be cured in the nursery, but it may 
there be prevented. The child learns speech by imitation, 
The importance of good example is therefore self-evident, and 
the ridiculous way of talking to little ones in so-called baby 
language should be strictly avoided. But whatshall wesay of 
parents who are thoughtless and indifferent enough not only to 
neglect the first traces of stammering, but who even foster and 
aggravate the impediment by laughing at the little sufferer and 
by mimicking him? A mother who was in the habit of doing 
- this once said in my hearing to her little boy, ‘‘Ch-arlie, will 
you have s-s-some c-c-cake?” Is it to be wondered at that 
Charlie replied, ‘‘ P-p-please, m-m-mother?” And is itsurpris- 
ing that his younger sister, as soon as she was old enough to 
talk, also commenced to stammer? 

In another case which came under my notice, a mother, 
who was a strict disciplinarian of the old school, looked upon 
the stammering of her little boy as the result of obstinacy, and 
thrashed him accordingly. It is needless to say that he grew 
morose, sullen, and resentful; his speech became worse, and 
his whole character was ruined. Parents should, upon the 
very first indication of an impediment of speech, display the 
greatest loving-kindness, and exercise the most patient and un- 
tiring perseverance in order to counteract and to correct any 
hesitation or stumbling. Much mischief is also frequently 
done by school teachers, who, by indifference, impatience, and 
want of sympathy, intensify the impediment of a stammering 
boy, and thus unwittingly make his young life a misery. 

In order to ascertain the causes of stammering in any given 
case we have to inquire into it (a) from a pathological, (4) 
from a mental, (c) froman elocutionary point of view. 


Pathological Aspect. 


I heard some time ago a lecture by a gentleman who adver- 
tises himself extensively as a curer of stammering, in which 
he asserted that the more he had to do with stammerers the 
more he became convinced that there was nothing the matter 
with them physically; that their difficulty was entirely elocu- 
tionary, andthat they could be completely cured by elocution- 
ary treatment alone. I deny this in toto, and assert, on the 
contrary, that there are very few cases ofstammering in which 
there is no necessity for medical aid before elocutionary treat- 
ment can be of the slightest avail. Thus it is absolutey neces- 
sary first to treat any affections ofthe mouth or throat, or any 
general morbid condition of the system which may be present, 
and which may be exciting causes of stammering, or may aggra- 
vate pre-existing habitualstammering. Stammering is, indeed, 
sometimes entirely owing to such nervous affections as epilep- 
sy, hysteria, and locomotor ataxy, in which mere voice-train- 
ing could not be expected to lead to any useful result, as in 
such cases the speech-difficulty is but a mere symptom of a 
graver disorder. 

Case 1is that of a young girl whom Ihad known for some 
years before her mother brought her to me with regard to her 
impediment of speech. She was very tall, very thin, easily 
fatigued, fond of reclining in an easy-chair, and of lying down 
on the sofa. I gaveher a few lessons, but was dissatisfied 
with the result, and advised her mother to have her thoroughly 
examined bya medical practitioner. It was discovered that 
she had slight lateral spinal curvature. She hasnow not only 
quite recovered from her spinal defect and become plump and 
robust, but the elocutionary exercises have rapidly produced 
the desired effect, so that she now has lost her impediment 
completely, and is able to gratify her wish to become an 
actress. In this case, without doubt, the original cause of the 
stammering was debility of her nervous system, owing to the 
spinal affection. 

Case 2 is that ofthe son of a medical gentleman. The little 
fellow’s naso-pharyngeal passages were obstructed by adenoid 
growths. The child was first operated upon, and then sent to 
me, and, asa result of this preliminary treatment, I was en- 
abled to effect a cure, which I am firmly convinced I could 
not have obtained otherwise. ‘‘The boy’s respiration through 


the natural passages was impeded, andas a result he had one, 
if not all, of severalconditions. First, his lungs were not suf- 
ficiently aérated, and a vicious, inefficient and jerky respiration 
resulted. This, in turn, led either to general venous conges- 
tion, implicating the brain, and so causing the boy-to be neu- 
rotic, and in addition, to use a new word, aprosectic, which 
here signifies that he had not the power to pay proper attention 
to his speech-education ; or it may, as it often does, have also 
impaired his hearing, not necessarily to ordinary sounds, but 
to the appreciation of the refinements of speech; and, lastly, 
actual congestion of the organs of voice and speech may have 
arisen which mechanically impeded them.” 

I have not a doubt that in many cases in which there are en- 
larged tonsils, with presumed adenoid growths, sometimes 
called enlargement of the third or Luschka’s-tonsil, there is oc- 
casion for surgical treatment. There are, no doubt, other 
points of irritation, such as polypus in the nose, decayed teeth, 
intestinal worms, etc. The cure of stammering by medical 
treatment alone is equally impossible. Medical and surgical 
treatment can only remove the exciting causes; it cannot 
create new habits of speech. 

Mental Aspect. 

A stammerer, when alone or in company with intimate 
friends, can frequently talk as easily and fluently as persons 
not afflicted ; yet the moment he has to address a stranger his 
power of utterance isimpeded, or even completely suspended. 
Here we have incontestable proof that his organs of speech 
are perfectly normal, and that his difficulty is only mental. 

The following extreme case, related by Prof. Kussmaul, 
amusingly illustrates this point: ‘‘A cook was subject to sud- 
den attacks of speechlessness, which came on at intervals 
several times a day, and lasted for hours. During these at- 
tacks she was unable to say a word. All sorts of treatment 
were tried without success. Finally she was directed to mut- 
ter under her breath, at the commencement of every attack, the 
words, ‘In the name of God the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost,’ then to turn round and to spit, repeating at the same 
time inaudibly the words, ‘That is for thee,’ while thinking of 
the devil. This remedy invariably stopped the attack.” 

Among mental causes of stammering may be mentioned 
timidity, shyness, distrust, fear of ridicule, eagerness, impa- _ 
tience, excitement, envy, and imitation. A person may even 
stammer in his thoughts in consequence of flightiness and 
want of concentration ; this will of necessity be reflected in 
his speech. Such cases are generally put down to nervousness, 
which, however, in some circumstances, may not be the cause 
but the result. Isay advisedly that these cases of nervous- 
ness in which the physician has been unable to detect an ob- 
jective cause are essentially those to be treated by the skilled 
and patient teacher, and they can neither be alleviated by 
tonics nor by general gymnastics. The instructor must first 
of all gain the most absolute confidence of, and influence over, 
his pupil, and then lead him into habits of calmness, of de- 
liberation, and of self-reliance, 

It is also important to divert the sufferers mind from his 
impediment, for the more he concentrates his attention upon . 
it, the more will his difficulty increase. To this end it is some- 
times useful to direct the stammerer to accompany each trouble- 
some syllable by some slight movement of a finger, the hand, 
or the foot, as enforced by the late Canon Kingsley, thereby 
diverting his attention from the effort to speak to the perfor- 
mance of amuscular action, and his impediment is often en- 
tirely, though only temporarily, removed. This is oneof the 
remedies forming the stock-in-trade of many so-called stammer- - 
curers. Nevertheless it has its legitimate uses, and will, judi- 
ciously employed, often yield the most gratifying results. The 
movements also tend to make speech rhythmical, which is 
another reason of their usefulness. The extraordinary effect 
produced by diverting the stammerer’s mind from his impedi- 
ment was strikingly illustrated in the case of a boy who was 
under my care. He was a merry, cheerful lad, very fond of 
games, and although he was one of the worst stammerers I 
have ever seen, he could chatter like a magpie when engaged 
in one of his favorite pastimes. 

: [Zo be continued.) 
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DIFFICULTIES IN TEACHING VOCAL MUSIC. 


By F. E. HOWARD, 


[Essay Read before the Connecticut State Teachers’ Association, October 17, 1891.) 


UR Puritan ancestors considered music to be fashioned 
by the evil designs of the tempter. Therefore, the 
children of the early settlers grew up in utter ignorance of 
musical notation, so that tunes in one part only could besung 
to the Psalms, and these tunes had to be memorized. In 90 or 
100 years music had fallen to so low a point, and singing had 
been so little practiced, that in many churches only three or 
four tunes could be sung. Better, said some preachers, that 
singing be banished altogether than to have such roaring, 
growling and squeaking in the house of God. The clergy 
sought to improve the musical service of thesanctuary. There- 
fore, singing-schools were authorized, and the era of the Psalm- 
tune singing-master began. 

About 1838 certain teachers and musicians in Boston, among 
the foremost of whom was Dr. Lowell Mason, succeeded, in 
the face of much opposition, in introducing music into a few 
of the Boston grammar schools. ‘To prove the feasability and 
value of such work, Dr. Mason gave his services for one year. 
The experiment was so successful that it was gradually ex- 
tended to all school grades, and has held an honored place in 
Boston’s schools ever since. In Connecticut music has been 
taught in the New Haven schools for 30 years; in Hartford 
for about the same length of time; in Waterbury for 9 or 10 
years; in Bridgeport and other places fora shorter period. 
The majority of our business and professional men finished 
their public school life before systematic study of music 
was begun. Is it, then, strange that many ofthem, immersed 
in their own affairs, lacking musical training, and, conse- 
quently, possessing only a limited appreciation of it, should 
look askance at what seems to them to be the study of a 
purely ornamental and unnecessary branch at public expense? 
Here, then, in this apathetic attitude of many good citizens 
is the first difficulty the teacher of music has to encounter. 

In the next place, there are many teachers who know very 
little of music, though they understand children ; and there 
are instructors who are ignorant of children, while they know 
all about music. : 

Again, there is a lack of unanimity regarding the objects and 
aims of music study. The first special teachers carried to the 
school-room the methods used in teaching adult classes. Those 
who were unable to modify such methods to the needs of the 
many grades have sometimes been dropped and the study of 
music discontinued because no good results were seen. Other 
specialists have developed more or less successful plans of in- 
struction, and have won recognition. It must be remembered, 
too, that the introduction of music into schools has been hast- 
ened very often by the enterprise and push of publishers, even 
if they do occasionally stir up war among teachers. 

Let it not be thought that I am discrediting the value of sys- 
tems of musical instruction. No good teaching of music or 
of any subject can be done unless systematically. The diffi- 
culty at present is a lack of catholicity in educational circles. 
It is time for teachers of music to approach their subject in a 
broader manner, to pin less faith to educational patent medi- 
cines warranted to suit all cases, to divest themselves of preju- 
dice, to discriminate between the essential and the non-essen- 
tial, and to avail themselves of the results of experience. 

Music study should be made attractive and pleasing ; but 
that is not enough, it should be made useful as well. The 
popular idea that musical knowledge is a luxury, that its study 
in the schools serves only as a diversion and rest from the 
more important branches, should be replaced in the public mind 
with an understanding and appreciation of its real value to 
society. It is a very narrow view of education that embraces 
only that information that can be used in one’s daily occupa- 
tion. Music is unparalleled as a means of training attention. 
Little ones whose gaze often wanders from the blackboard or 
slate, will sit absorbed during an exercise in music. 


We now come to the actual work of teaching in the school- 
room. At the outset we are confronted by the fact that, except 
in a few cities, most of the grade teachers are uneducated in 
even the rudiments of vocal music ; while the few who possess 
such knowledge are ignorant of where to begin, what to teach, 
and how to teach it. 

It has happened occasionally that school boards, animated 
with sufficient progressive spirit to make them wish to keep 
pace with educational development, and enough conservatism 
to prevent them from spending much money in carrying out 
new lines of school work, have consented to the introduction 
of music, adopted a system of text-books, and said to the reg- 
ular teachers, ‘‘Now, go ahead; we have done all we can. 
These books are specially calculated to make everything clear 
to those among you who know nothing of singing. They tell 
you how to teach every step, and contain plenty of music ex- 
actly suited to school-room practice and study.” What follows? 
Several things, and none of them calculated to make music 
very popular or successful. Even if every teacher faithfully 
does what she can, there is no coherency in the work, no 
proper grading. Teachers become discouraged in some cases, 
utterly ignore music in others, and the sum total of the pupils’ 
knowledge on entering the high school is the ability to name 
keys, distinguish*between different kinds of notes, and, where 
they have been very attentive, to sing a few songs and to read 
notes slowly, very slowly, in the key of C. This is a fairly 
correct picture of what has occurred in some cities in Connec- 
ticut. Obviously, until music has become as common and 
well-established a study as reading or arithmetic, the special 
teacher is necessary. But the advent of the specialist does not 
remove, it merely lightens the burden of the grade teachers, 
for upon them devolves the duty of giving daily drill. 

As we turn to the pupils, more difficulties appear. There is 
the boy whose father will not buy him a book; does not be- 
lieve in music ; does not wish his son to learn how to sing ; is 
afraid it will make him weak-minded and good for nothing 
else. 

There is the pupil who cannot sing, and who will never keep 
still; who monotonously drawls forth on one pitch all the notes 
of the song or exercise. There is also the pupil who can sing 
and won't. 

These are a few of the difficulties in teaching music. I shall 
not attempt categorical answers to them, but will discuss 
methods of work in the school-room, in the hope that some 
suggestions may prove pertinent to the points raised. 

There is quite a diversity in the methods of music teachers, 
and also a lack of agreement regarding the results to be 
sought. Broadly stated, it seems to me that we may be divided 
into two classes: Those who make sight-singing the objective 
point, from the lower primary grade through all grades, with 
rote-songs in the lower grades for recreation alone; and those 
who teach rote-songs in primary rooms as the first step in 
musical instruction, and who, through the whole course, prac- 
tice and learn exercises and songs, not so much with a view to 
securing sight-singing as to teaching singing simply. The 
theory is, of course, taught by both classes. Personally, while 
I know that the latter plan yields good results, I do not believe 
it yields the fullest and best results. It seems to me that sight- 
singing should be begun at the earliest possible moment in 
school-life, and continue until pupils can sing music of medium 
difficulty in one, two, three, and four parts, with reasonable 
accuracy, on first trial; because the sooner the ability to over- 
come the mechanical difficulties of singing, that is, those repre- 
sented by notation, is acquired, the more time can be devoted 
to real musical culture. 

I know of no better way in which to indicate how certain 
difficulties in teaching music can be met than to describe, 
briefly, some methods and devices used in the Bridgeport 
schools. In presenting the subject of vocal music it is very 
natural to divide it into time and tune. If, for instance, an ex- 
ercise is given to a class to sing, and at the end of the second 
measure they break down, it may be because they fail to think 
properly or at all the tone at which they stop; or it may be 
that the sense of rhythm became confused and lost. It is 
necessary to so teach that pupils become familiar with, and 
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able to think and sing rapidly, all intervals used in vocal music 
of medium difficulty, and equally familiar with all usual 
rhythmical forms. ‘The doctrine of Pestalozzi, that one and 
only one thing be taught at a time, is often urged to justify the 
separate teaching of time andtune. Elaborate systems have 
been devised for the teaching of time alone, but it is a hard 
task to teach time separated from tune, and it calls for an elab- 
orate system. The theory that only one thing be taught at a 
time is doubtless correct, but illogical divisions of things some- 
times are made. To me it seems as natural to teach time and 
tune in conjunction as it does to teach words with their proper 
accents, or sentences with suitable inflections. If music con- 
sisted only in performing upon instruments of percussion, as 
drums and cymbals, time might well be taught alone, for that 
would complete the education ; but in singing it is impossible 
to imagine a melody devoid of rhythm. Time is as much an 
integral part of tune, that is, melody, simple or complex, as 
accent is of words. ; 

Nothing relating to the teaching of music in schools has 
caused more divergence of opinion than the various methods 
devised for teaching time. While beating time, as an. accom- 
paniment to singing, for the purpose of securing accurate 
rhythm, is to-day practiced more or less in nearly all schools, yet 
it has been superseded, in many places, by what are called 
“time-names.” As a new exercise or song is taken up, these 
time-names are applied to the notes, and the pupils recite them 
in the same rhythm in which they are to sing the notes after the 
time of the exercise is learned. The principal objection to this 
method of teaching time lies in the fact that it is wholly unnec- 
essary. If itis necessary that the class apply time-names to 
each exercise, and practice reciting them before the notes can 
be sung, it is because the exercises are too difficult for them. 
It would be far better to devote the time to singing exercises so 
graded with regard to difficulties in time that the rhythmical 
sense may be developed gradually. 

As regards beating time, while pupils should learn the mo- 
tions used in beating various kinds of measure, and practice 
them sufficiently to understand what is meant by first beat, 
second beat, etc., in a measure, I fail to appreciate its value 
as an accompaniment to singing. If pupils can be taught to 
sing in correct time without using these motions, a great deal 
of jerkiness of tone and other disagreeable effects can be 
avoided. Note-reading will become easy, because the mind 
is not occupied with managing the hand used in beating. The 
question is, Can the mind be trained in rhythm without the aid 
of these or other bodily motions? I believe it can be so 
trained. Up to about three years ago, beating time while sing- 
ing had been constantly practiced by pupils under my instruc- 
tion. At length it became usual for me to ask a class to sing 
new exercises, especially if they were rather difficult, once 
without beating time. Then, on the second trial, all would 
beat the time. As good or better time was usually kept when 
they did not beat time, the utter absurdity of having them do 
so at length dawned upon me. Since that time no more atten- 
tion has been devoted by me to this manual exercise than is 
necessary to teach what is meant by beats, measures, etc. 

How, then, can the sense of time be developed and pupils 
be taught to sing with accurate movement? First, the sense 
of rhythm is best developed simultaneously with that of tune, 
and by actual singing. If we present the simplest exercises as 
regards rhythm first, and illustrate every step in advance with 
a sufficient number of exercises, time will be learned almost 
unconsciously by the pupils. The whole matter is one of skil- 
ful grading and of sufficient drill. 

Permit me to diverge to the subject of sight-singing. In 
schools where books and charts only are relied upon for mate- 
rial for practice, many songs and exercises become memorized 
so that their repetition is merely rote-singing, and their value 
for sight-singing is destroyed. It is highly desirable, then, 
that books and charts be supplemented with blackboard exer- 
cises. I know of no other way in which sight-singing note- 
exercises can be given to children of the first primary grade. 
To secure our object it is necessary that these exercises, that 
is, sight-singing exercises, whether from book, chart, or black- 
board, be so graded that the pupil, provided that he be alert 


and attentive, may sing them on first trial. Mistakes may 
and will be made of course, but they will not necessarily de- 
stroy the child’s confidence in his powers. This confidence 
should be encouraged. Any task will be better performed if 
the courage be high. Again, if we use the common movable- 
do system, these exercises should be written in different keys, 
that is, with do in different positions from the start. Some may 
think this impossible. On the contrary, it is perfectly easy 
and strictly logical. The common practice is to introduce all 
new difficulties in time and tune in some one key, usually the 
key of C, and keep the pupils in that key through the primary 
grades. The result is that pupils get do and the first added line 
below the staff so firmly associated one with the other, that 
they never quite get over the notion that do really belongs 
there. Such an idea is wholly inconsistent with the movable- 
do system of reading music; therefore we ought to teach in 
consonance with the system we are using, or change to fixed 
do. What must be unlearned had better not be taught. 

Again, exercises should be tuneful and in good musical form 
with the proper numbers of measures ineach. Here we are met 
with a-difficulty, namely, the inability of regular teachers, in 
many cases, to write exercises. If this inability arises merely 
from lack of education, it is easily overcome; but if, on the 
other hand, it is fortified by the teacher's conviction that no 
amount of study or effort will make it possible for her to learn 
to write a simple single-part exercise, then the problem is 
beyond me. I can recall only two or three instances of teach- 
ers who have not been able, with a little help. to write exer- 
cises suitable for sight-singing in the lower grades; and I be- 
lieve that, if grade teachers achieve the ability to handle the 
material necessary in teaching music and learn to write note- 
exercises for children to sing as they now write sentences on 
the board in the language-lesson, the problem of how to make 
music a success in the school is solved. 

These blackboard exercises should not be written in hap-haz- 
ard fashion, butrather to illustrate and teach definite things. It 
isa good plan to grade with reference to rhythmical difficul- 
ties, and introduce intervals as thirds, fourths, etc., when pupils 
can sing them readily. All usual combinations of quarter, half, 
dotted half, and whole notes may be classified into a surpris- 
ingly small number of musical forms. If these forms are 
written out, arranged with reference to time difficulties, used 
in blackboard exercises both by the special and the regular 
teacher, and reinforced by book work, and if each form, in- 
volving, as it does, specific difficulties in rhythm, is practiced 
intelligently in sight-singing exercises by the pupils, the hor- 
rors of teaching time are wellnigh banished. Begin, for in- 
stance, with the phrase of four measures; complete the mel- 
ody with another phrase of four measures, beginning and — 
ending at first on the key-note, afterward varying by beginning 
upon the third or the fifth of thescale. Use, as the simplest form, 
quarter notes in three measures of each phrase, and place in 
the fourth measure a half, dotted half, or whole note, accord- 
ing as the measure is 2-4, 3-4, or 4-4. Children will hardly 
fail to sing so simple a rhythm as this properly. The half note 
followed by a quarter note in 3-4 time, can be used first in the 
third measure of each phrase, then in the second measure, 
then in the first, and afterward in irregular order. Half notes 
and dotted half notes in 4-4 time can be given in correspond- 
ing forms, and so on through all common rhythms. Phrases of 
three measures, and so on, can be used when it is desirable. 
If forms of this kind are placed in the hands of the regular 
teacher and their use directed by proper supervision through 
the grades, the work of theregular teacher as regards exercise- 
writing is very much simplified, and pupils, by constant prac- 
tice in sight-singing, will learn time thoroughly and with very 
little fuss ; they will come to think time as accurately as they 
do pitch. 

Another device that has proved of great value to me in 
teaching both time and tune is scale-drill. The only material 
needed is a scale of notes and a pointer, and so it is available 
in every graded or ungraded school. It is rather difficult to 
describe the various ways in which this drill may be given, 
but perhaps we can illustrate. Suppose we select a mel- 
ody, say, ‘‘Old Hundred.” From a scale of notes, that of A or 
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G, point successively to the notes which make this melody, 
keeping time the same as if the class were singing it in written 
form. Do you not see that similar drill, and rhythmical drill, 
too, can be given in this way with indefinitely numerous vari- 
ations? Notonly can children obtain absolute familiarity with 
the syllables in this way during the first primary grade, but 
scales representing each key can be used. Intervals as thirds, 
fourths, fifths, etc., can be practiced in the drill before the 
sight-singing exercise embodies them; and, in fact, every 
difficulty in tune (for the chromatic as well as the major scale 
can be used), and very many difficulties in time can be taught 
orally before written exercises containing such difficulties are 
presented. 

Again, every concord and discord used in two-part harmony 
can be taught orally by means of a two-part scale-drill, before 
two-part written exercises are given to the class. Itis by no 
means infrequent to hear those who sing either part told. when 
they wander from the right pitch, to stick to their own notes 
and pay no attention to others. This is exactly wrong; they 
should betaught, instead, to listen to the part in harmony 
with their own, and be helped, not disturbed thereby, in the 
singing of their own part. Ido not mean to say that this two- 
part scale-drill is an absolutely necessary preparation for 
two-part songs andexercises. It is not, but it can be given 
very early in school work, in fact during the third year, or 
even the second. The pupils can be made so familiar with 
thirds, sixths, and also with the discords of the fourth, sec- 
ond and seventh and their resolutions, that two-part songs 
and note-exercises can be introduced as early as the fourth 
grade, instead of waiting until a year or two later. Anyone 
who has noted the delight with which pupils welcome part- 
work will see the possibilities that lie in part-singing, if it can be 
begun so early. 

I do not wish to close without a word about quality of 
voice in school-singing. By all means, a good tone should 
be a never-forgotten requirement in each and every exer- 
cise in singing. Experience has made me familiar with 
about all the forms of vocal harshness that school children 
use; and while time and vocal practice only can make some 
voices flexible and smooth, still constant care and watchful- 
ness on the part of the teacher will cause rapid improve- 
ment in this particular. We must not forget that the habit 
of singing harshly: and noisily, if once formed, is with diffi- 
culty overcome, nor, on the other hand, that the habit of 
singing with soft, pure tone, if formed once, can be easily 
continued. Frequent recourse to 00 and o are of especial 
value in placing the tone well forward and securing round- 
ness, if I may use the word. 

In conclusion, let me say that if the singing-exercise is al- 
ways made cheerful and interesting, if sight-singing is fol- 
lowed constantly, if the exercises are always kept within the 
abilities of the pupil, instead of always a little in advance 
of what they can do with reasonable ease, then the singing- 
lesson will be both pleasing and of educational value. Pupils 
are ever conscious of developing power. They are learning 
something. Hostile outside influences lose their effect. 
Children sing because they enjoy it, and the difficulties of 
teaching music are reduced to a minimum. 
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A Sevr-INstTRUcTOR FOR ALL CULTURED CIRCLES AND ESPECIALLY 
FOR ORATORICAL AND Dramatic ARTISTS. 


By OSKAR GUTTMANN. 


XX. 

The Compliment of the 17th and iSth Centuries (Regime of Louis 
XIV., XV., and XV{_).—In this age we find the compliment 
in its highest cultivation ; it-preceded every minuet, and had 
two gradations: (1) The Great Reverence; (2) The Little 
Reverence. The execution (strictly in time, even if no music 
were at hand) demanded twice as much time in the first de- 
gree as in the last. . 


The Great Reverence for Gehtlemen.—The right or left foot 
(right in the minuet) passes, after a slight bending of both 
knees in advance of the bar, into the second position, taking 
up the centre of gravity. The other(in the minuet, the left) 
foot will be slowly drawn over into the first position, while the 
body bends forward. During this the right hand of the gen- 
tleman (if it does not hold the hand of the lady) grasps the 
hat resting under the left arm, and passes into the movement 
of salutation, to the right side. Now follows the return of the 
body to its erect posture, while the left foot, after a slight 
bending and stretching of both knees, takes a step backward 
into the fourth position upon the toes, and then upon the heel, 
assuming the centre of gravity, and the right hand has carried 
the hat back to its former place. Then the foot, standing for- 
ward in the fourth position, is again drawn over into the third 
position, and the right hand is again brought to the right side. 
In the minuet, if the gentleman holds the lady with his right 
hand, the hat remains under the left arm. 

The bowing itself must take place as follows: The head 
inclines forward and draws the shoulders slowly after it; but 
if the bowing takes place from the waist, the upper and lower 
body forms an obtuse angle, which must not happen, as it is 
always the signof awkwardness. In again rising erect, head 
and glance give the impulse. 

Before princes, andin the presence of persons of high rank, 
the bow is more significant; stillit must not be supposed that 
greater reverence is expressed by too profound bowing. A 
slower inclination, with a slower drawing on of the foot and 
a like slowness in resuming the erect attitude, is the sign of 
great respect. 

The Great Reverence for Lades.—This, always begun in the 
third position, is a deep bending of both knees, with erect up- 
per body (the characteristic of this compliment), a stepping 
backward upon one foot, and resuming the erect attitude. 

Itis thus executed: After a slight bending and stretching of 
both knees, the right or left foot (in the minuet the right) 
passes into the second position, assuming the centre of grav- 
ity, while the other is drawn over into the third position ; then 
deep bending, the upper body held erect; then stepping back 
upon one foot (in the first reverence of the minuet the right), 
during which a slight inclination of the body takes place 
together with a drawing on of the forward standing foot into 
the third position. 

The index finger and thumb hold both sides of the dress, 
drawing it gracefully away from the body; in the minuet, 
only the right hand holds the dress, while the left is given to 
the gentleman. 

The deeper and slower the bowing, the greater the respect. 

To make the ladies’ reverence in such.a way that, in bowing, 
the upper part of the body bends forward, is especially wrong. 

If the lady stands in an open position, she must first step 
into a closed position (the third), and then the reverence be- 

ins. 

The Little Reverence for Gentlemen.—The right or left foot 
(without a previous bending and extension of both knees) 
passesinto the second position upon the toes, then upon the 
heel, assuming the centre of gravity. Then the other foot will 
be drawn into the first position, while the bowing itself takes 

lace. 
: The Little Reverence for Ladies.—Like the great reverence, 
only without the slight bending and stretching of both knees, 
and the consequent steps sideward, beginning in the closed 
position, with the deep bow, the upper body being held erect, 
and stepping back on one foot or the other, etc. 

The Little Reverence (sideway).—For gentlemen, this is like 
the great reverence, with the difference that, at the outset, the 
foot to be set into the second position is here (while turning 
the body) placed sideward-backward upon the toes, then upon 
the heel, assuming the centre of gravity ; by drawing on the 
other foot and bowing, the compliment is executed. 

If ladies have to make the little reverence sideward, the 
preparatory step must likewise be taken sideward-backward, 
witha turning of the body ; thus the other foot will be drawn 
into the closed position, and the low bowing, etc., follow. 

These are the main compliments before one person. If sev- 
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eral are to be greeted, little changes enter, which, with gen- 
tlemen and ladies, are as follow: : 

Reverence before Several Persons Standing in a Half-Circle.— 
The simple reverence: The drawing forward of the foot and 
bowing for gentlemen, the bending and setting back of the 
foot for ladies, must take place more slowly, while glance 
and body, which, at the beginning of the reverence, are fixed 
upon the first person while the bow takes place, turn slowly 
andin a dignified manner to the last person of the semi-circle, 
where the bow ends, the upright position being resumed by a 
slight turning back tothe middle of the semi-circle. In glanc- 
ing from left to right in the semi-circle, with gentlemen, the 
left foot must step into the second position, and the right be 
drawn afterit; with ladies, after bowing, the right foot must be 
set back. In glancing from right to left, the order is reversed. 

The double reverence: If two compliments are to be made 
in succession (the one to the right, the other to the left), a 
turning of the body upon the ball of the foot must take place 
between those to whom the bower turns. Naturally with gen- 
tlemen, at the beginning of the second compliment, the foot 
nearest the side takes the second position, and with ladies, if, 
at the first compliment, the left foot had stepped back, now, 
after bowing, the right foot steps back. 

The Little Reverence upon Arrival.—This is like the main com- 
pliment. The gentleman has only to observe that the last 
step in arrival is somewhat slower and sideway-forward, in- 
stead of forward ; it willserve as the first step of the begin- 
ning compliment, upon which the drawing forward of the 
other foot and the bow itself follow. 

The lady walks to the point where she has to make the com- 
pliment in the third position, and immediately begins the com- 
pliment with a bow. If the great reverence is to be made 
upon arrival, the lady and gentleman pass in a direct dine to 
the place where it is to be executed. 

The Little Reverence, at Departure, for Gentlemen.—The com- 
pliment itself is like the main compliment, only itis preceded 
by one step backward, while the second, instead of following 
in a direct line, passes sideward-backward into the fourth 
position ; now, as in the main compliment, follow the draw- 
ing on of the other foot and the bowing. The third step may 
(if the space is large enough) take place upon a direct line back- 
ward, without turning. Ifthis is not the case, it is made with 
turning toward the exit (not a full, but a half turn), and now 
follow, as space allows, one or two steps to complete the turn. 

The great reverence is likewise preceded by one step back- 
ward, followed by a drawing on of the foremost foot into the 
first position, and at once begin the slight bending and stretch- 
ing of both knees, the sideward stepping into the second posi- 
tion, etc. 

The Little Reverence, at Departure, for Ladies.—This likewise 
demands a step backward, and a drawing ofthe foremost foot 
again into the third position. Now begins the deep bending 
without stepping sideward, then stepping back, etc. The great 
reverence is made with stepping sideward. 

After the compliment, thereis likewise one step backward, 
the continuation of the drawing back of the foremost foot 
which has at once passed by the standing foot back into the 
fourth position. The turning is as with gentlemen. 

These are the compliments which, in greater or less degree, 
are to be executed like the main compliment. Whether the great 
or little reverence is to be made depends always upon the 
person to be saluted and the situation. 

Reverence at Meeting in Walking.—Before one person: The 
head and upper body are slightly turned toward the person to 
be greeted, the walk becomes slower, while the foot upon this 
side slides a little out of the direct line of walking until one is 
past. In the salons of the rococo time the waving of the hand with 
the hat, as described in the minuet, followed, and a removing 
of the hat when in the open air. Before a prince, one steps 
aside, halts, then ‘‘makes front,’ and salutes. 

Before several persons: If one walks past arow of persons, 
sitting or standing. the same rule will be observed, with the 
difference that both feet pass into the gissé step, until one 
is past. 

Passing between two rows: If one passes between two 
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rows, he must, alternately with the right and left foot, execute 
the glssé step until he is past, and at each change of foot turn 
to those he would salute as before described. 

Reverence in Sitting.—This appears only in the society of 
friends and familiar acquaintances, or if, in sitting at table, 
something is reached to us, and we cannot rise; also, when 
princes or persons of high standing greet those of lower rank. 

It consists of a mere bending of the upper part of the body 
and head, with a corresponding glance, the bow being more 
or less deep, according to circumstances, but not a mere hasty 
nod, which is allowed only by the highest degree of familiarity. 

The Modern Compliment.—Our time has certainly much simpli- 
fied the compliment, but if we lay any claim to culture we 
must not goso far as to let a mere drawing together of the 
heels, with a slight, superficial bow, pass as a compliment. 
Our compliment, both with ladies and gentlemen, is the little 
reverence of the rococo age, with a slight variation. The lady 
no longer takes hold of her dress todraw it aside somewhat ; 
she no longer bowsso profoundly, or with an erect position of 
the upper part of the body, but with simultaneous bending ; 
this principally distinguishes it from the rococo compliment. The 
gentleman lets his hands hang easily at the side, according to 
the law of gravity. This is our main compliment of modern 
times. In all other respects we observe to-day the precepts 
of the rococo age. 

We must not neglect to warn against that jerky, backward 
movement, which robs the compliment of all significance. 
In the age of the minuet such a warning would have been 
superfluous, as every cultured person had the time in feeling, if 
not in music, and paid heed to it. 

A slight pause must ensue between the bowing and the rising 
erect again. 


To execute the modern gentleman’s compliment. without 


having first stepped with one or the other foot in the second 
position, is wrong. If the gentleman already stands in the 
second position, he passes with one foot into the fourth posi- 
tion (using this advance as the preparatory position, for the 
compliment must not be made without preparation, and if the 
space is limited, the step must be made shorter), then draws 
the other foot into the first position. 

If the lady stands in the second or fourth position, she draws 


one foot past the other into a closed (third) position, and now | 


makes the bending. 

Ifthe gentleman stands in the fourth position, he passes 
with the foremost foot into the second (for the sake of prepara- 
tion), and draws the other into the first position. 

The various gestures with which a silent bowing can be 
accompanied belong to special mimic art, with a description of 
which our book has nothing todo. Those hand-movements so 
constantly recurring, especially upon the stage, as if one would 
reach something to the person greeted, are altogether inadmissi- 
ble, and, at most, may be used by persons of high station 
when they would show a sort of friendly condescension or 
good-will to those of lower station; or if a princess greets 
those around her, in which case, she makes the accompanying 
gesture with her fan, or merely with the hand. It is also al- 


lowed in familiarity, but never ina person of lower toward one 


of higher rank. 5 


How to Study this Book without a Teacher. 


If the pupil has a teacher, he will prescribe rules ; if the pu- 
pil wishes to instruct himself there are only two methods in 
which this may be done. The first is to execute all the move- 
ments before a large mirror, in the following way: Do not 
take position while gazinginto the mirror. The position should 
be taken in accordance with the pupil’s idea, retained for a 
time, and then studied in the mirror: to see if it is right 

The second method is far better. Everyone has a friend who 
wishes to some extent to share in this study. Let the friend take 
the book, seat himself opposite the one who is practicing, and 
while the latter goes through with the movements, the former 
criticises. Then exchange paris, the critic becoming the pupil, 
andvice versa. This is the shortest and most direct way of 
reaching the desired goal. 

[THE END. ] 
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RELATION OF SPEAKER TO AUDIENCE. 


By CAROLINE B. Lr ROW. 


ANY questions naturally arise in considering the relation 
of a speaker to an audience. The very position of a 
man or woman upon a platform has an unmistakable signifi- 
cance. It implies a certain elevation, a conceded superiority 
in some respect, usually an intellectual or artistic as well asa 
literal one. What could be more interesting than the history 
of this social adjustment if we could look back far enough to 
see the circumstances under which the first man—we may be 
very sure it was not a woman—was pushed into this superior 
place by the intuition of his tribe or clan, who, in that way, 
expressed their belief in his greater wisdom or attainments, and 
their desire to profit thereby ! 

In modern civilization it is not necessary for the public to do 
_the pushing. There are plenty of persons who, conscious them- 
selves of this superiority, have no hesitation in asserting it ; and 
so the individual man, assuming his ability to amuse or instruct 
with the speaking or the singing-voice, in sermon, lecture, read- 
ing, personation, or song, mounts the platform and stands ele- 
vated, face to face, with the handfuls or the hundreds who are 
willing to become his auditors—the negative and positive, 
passive and active elements, arranged in their proper order— 
the social hammer and anvil to be employed for mutual benefit. 

The presence of an audience is a tacit acknowledgment of 
this individual superiority, and the individual should accept this 
fact as a concession and a compliment. If tickets have been 
purchased for the entertainment, added proof is furnished of the 
confidence and pleasant expectation which is felt concerning 
the coming performance. Even if the proposed entertainment 
is complimentary, the one by whom it is tendered has no justi- 
fication for feeling the audience his debtors, for in our dazzling 
day and active generation, entertainments of every description 
are as cheap and plentiful as autumn leaves in October. Itis 
truly an embarrassment of riches by which the amusement- 
seeker is surrounded. Such an amount and a variety are at his 
command that he is under no special obligation even to the per- 
former who sends him gratuitous tickets ; for it often happens 
that more than one equally desirable and inexpensive entertain- 
ment occurs on the-same evening, and it is a chance which will 
command the larger audience. 

In the highest sense—the ethical and spiritual one—the world 
at large must always be under obligation to its public teachers 
and entertainers, whether minister, lecturer, singer, reader, or 
actor. The fact, however, should not be used by the performer 
as a justification for arrogance or an evident feeling of superi- 
ority, for it admits of no argument that ‘‘the higher a man is in 
grace, the lower he will be in his own esteem.” 

These considerations lead naturally to the much-discussed 
question, Shall a reader or speaker bow upon making his en- 
trance before an audience? Without any thought being given 
to the question, the answer would be instinctively, Yes, and 
simply because the custom has become established and tradi- 
tional. But back of this lies another question, How did the 
custom originate, and what was the reason for it? Philosoph- 
ically it seems, considering the relative attitude already referred 
to of speaker and audience, that it is properly the function of 
the latter to express its acknowledgment and obligation. -But 
the individual is, from the nature of the case, the focus of all 
eyes ; the unit, not the mass. ‘Ihe theory concerning the situ- 
ation, while undoubtedly correct, would become more or less 
ridiculous if practically carried out. 

The bow takes the place of introduction to an audience, if no 
presiding officer is upon the platform to perform that ceremony; 
and, even with this additional help, is an endorsement of the in- 
troduction, a voluntary presentation of one’s self. A graceful 
bow is a graceful, and, therefore, a pleasing,thing. The figure of 
the speaker as he takes his place upon the stage appears to better 
advantage in the curving lines of a bow than in the straight 
lines belonging to the simply erect, fixed attitude. 

An inclination ofthe head upon formally meeting one or many 
persons is generally instinctive—an expression of an innate 


courtesy and cordiality of feeling. It has the effect of putting 
both parties more at ease, making a sort of bridge from the con- 
dition of stranger to that of acquaintance or even friend. We 
bow to guests whom we meet in the parlor, why not to the 
audience whom we meet when we stand upon the platform ? 

It is sometimes profitable, in arguing upon the merits of an 
existing fashion or institution, to ponder upon the probable 
consequence of its extinction. Suppose, then, that the per- 
former does not bow to his audience? Is it not likely that the 
omission of this expected, because customary, salutation would 
be instantly noticed, and produce a definite, though probably 
slight and unformulated feeling of antagonism toward the per- 
former, a little resentment, perhaps too vague to be called by 
so significant a name? If there is anyone who believes that a 
bow to an audience is an unnecessary or foolish observance, 
and can give a reason for the faith that is in him, will he not 
state it for the benefit of the readers of the Vorce Macazine? 
Are there two sides to this question, as is said to be the case 
with every question? The affirmative side is herein heard from. 
Who will present the negative side? 

A bow to be acceptable must be distinguished by the two 
characteristics of grace and cordiality ; a third might be added, 
though strictly it is included in the first—perfect concealment 
of its mechanism or manner of making; for the moment this 
becomes apparent, the effect is unpleasant—the natural result of 
detected artificiality. 

As curves are not only more agreeable to the eye than straight 
lines, but really are more conducive to strength, poise, and ease 
of movement, it is desirable that they should be used as far as 
possible upon the platform. It should be the foot and not the 
body that makes the bow, strangely as the words may sound, 
To bend the head is abrupt and ungracious in effect. and the 
hanging head with eyes bent on the ground is indicative of 
humility, not of courtesy. To bend the upper part of the body 
from the hips is a stiff and awkward movement, and gives more 
or less of a declension to the head. If standing comfortably 
erect, with eyes fixed on the audience, the foot which happens 
to be in advance when the speaker comes to a standing-position 
—and itreally makes no difference which one it chances to be 
is drawn back, the body being by the motion drawn down 
at the same time, and the other foot is then drawn back even 
with the first one, thereby restoring the body to its originally 
erect position, a curve is described which is graceful in appear- 
ance and cordial in expression, as it leaves the eyes free to 
maintain their relative position toward the audience. Drawing 


the foot back makes it impossible for the body to keep its erect 


position—it must necessarily incline forward—and drawing 
back the second foot makes it equally impossible to keep com- 
fortably the inclined attitude—it must resume uprightness. The 
speaker will necessarily be a little distance farther back when 
his bow is finished than when he first comes to a standing- 
position, giving him an opportunity to step forward again, ina 
self-possessed manner, before he begins to speak, read, or sing. 
Too often those who understand, in a general way, that the foot 
is to do this work, err by making one foot do the whole of it, 
throwing it back, thereby properly inclining the body, but 
straightening it up again by bringing the same foot forward to 
its original position, making two straight. lines of motion, 
down in one direction and up in exactly the same direction, 
instead of the curve so easy and comfortable for the body as 
well as satisfactory to the eye. 

- The late Mr. Shaw, who can be recognized only by his as- 
sumed name of ‘‘Josh Billings,” had a most peculiar manner 
of making his appearance before an audience, and one which, 
funny as it was in its effects, could hardly be recommended to 
the ordinary performer. At the side of the stage, when the 
hour arrived for the lecturer to become visible, one long leg 
was cautiously protruded from the wings. In a minute more 
two such legs became the ‘‘cynosure of all eyes,” and for full 
another minute neither body nor head was made manifest. The 
effect upon the audience was not to be described in words— 
literally it ‘‘had to be seen to be appreciated.” The roars of 
laughter with which this display was greeted made any formal 
and conventional salutation from the lecturer not only unneces- 
sary, but impossible. 
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THE ITALIAN REGISTERS: 


By FREDERICK HELMORE., 


ll. 
The New Syslem of Registers. 

ME: BEHNKE defines the word ‘‘register” thus: ‘A register 

consists of a series of tones which are produced by the same 
mechanism.” This definition is in perfect accordance with 
che description already given of the Italian registers, inasmuch 
as they are regulated by the action of muscles and resonators, 
which exist in the same relative position in the male and female 
vocal mechanism. He takes great pains to prove ‘‘the differ- 
ence between male and female larynges” This he does to 
prove that Mr. Lunn, in his ‘‘ Philosophy of Voice,” has made a 
mistake in common with Dr. Garrett, when he states that “ there 
is no difference between the male and female larynx save in 
size.” If Mr. Lunn had said ‘‘there is no material difference,” 
he would have been correct. That is clearly proved by the fact 
that contraltos and basses, mezzo sopranos and baritones, so- 
pranos and tenors, respectively, make precisely the same effort 
to produce similar notes in the different Italian registers and 
with similar results, the female voices being an octave above 
the male. 

Mr. Behnke, on the other hand, builds his theory on appear- 
ances indicated by the very mechanisms which he has proved 
are different in the male and female larynx. By this he proves 
either that there is no material difference between the two, or 
that his theory of registers does not agree with his definition of 
a register. Be that as it may, his experiments with the laryn- 
goscope are very interesting, although of no practical value to the 
voice-trainer. They register the results of production, but un- 
less they lead to a proper knowledge of the method of produc- 
tion, the results of production are valueless to the singing-mas- 
ter. Now the Curwen and Behnke registers, for instance, are 
situated in a different position in the male to that of the female 
voice. In the Italian registers they are in a similar position in 
both. 

Mr. Behnke gives what he calls ‘‘a very striking proof that 
the distribution of the registers is in accordance with his expla- 
nation” by the “circumstance that it is often impossible to dis- 
tinguish a male voice from a female when both sing in the same 
register.” He’has frequently held meetings at which, he tells 
us, ‘‘it has happened more than once when the female voice 
was slightly more robust than the male, that, to the great 
amusement of those present, the judges without the slightest 
hesitation pronounced the lady to be the tenor and the gentle- 
man the contralto.” Iventureto suggest, by way of variety 
at his next séance, that he introduce an equally amusing exper- 
iment. Place Bottasini and Norman Neruda behind a screen. 
and there will occasionally be the same difficulty in distin- 
guishing the double bass from the violin. A similar result 
might occur between a concert flute and piccolo—octave flute. 
Let the piccolo play a series of notes within the range of its 
middle register or second octave, and then let the flute play the 
same series of notes in the upper registeror third octave. The 
effect will be similar, and as blown by some flautists 
will be difficult to distinguish. But to make use of such ex- 
periments to prove that the double bass and violin on the 
one hand, or the flute and piccolo on the other, were playing 
in the same register, would be as puzzling to teachers of stringed 
or wind-instruments, as the assertions of Mr. Behnke would 
be to any singing-master who attempted to teach on Mr. Cur- 
wen’s registers. , 

The ‘‘kookoo” exercises ignore the principle altogether, and 
give the lesson in Part I. on similar series of notes for the 
male and female voices, i.e., on the same principle as I am ad- 
vocating in common with Mr. Lunn, and all the best teachers 
from Righini to Lablache, viz., that the ‘‘female voices cor- 
respond withthe male -voices, being only an octave higher,” 
excipe the kookoo exercises for the contralto which, instead of 
being an octave above the bass, are the same as the mezzo- 
soprano, and an octave above the tenor. 

This practical renouncement of the Curwen registers as a 
guide to voice-training is a proof that their principal exponent 


does not believe in them as a teachingelement. This being the 
opinion of other scientific men, they must be looked upon 
simply as interesting records of appearances, which are the re- 
sult of varied processes in the production of similar notes in 
male and female registers. They prove that ‘“‘the difference 
in the proportions of the male and female voice-box” does not 
interfere with this system of registration. In the same way 
two thermometers of different size will register a similar de- 
gree of heat whether engendered by the friction of a wheel in 
swift rotation, or by a burning torch. The thermometers 
prove that the results, but not that the methods of production, 
are similar. Apropos to the subject, a friend profanely remarks, 
‘‘Looking down a chimney at a pot boiling, will not teach the 
art of lighting firesor making soup.” 

Although the terms employed to describe the Curwen regis- 
ters refer only to the aspect of the vocal ligaments when in a 
state of vibration, yet when applied in any way to the voice 
they have an unpleasantly ambiguous meaning. The word 


thick is suggestive of hoarseness, gruffness, huskiness, mud-, 


diness, phlegm, catarrh, weasiness, sore throat, bronchitis, 
asthma, diphtheria, etc., while the word thin implies wiriness, 
poverty, lack of resonance, and the like ; and small indicates 
what is tiny, weak, and insignificant. The Italian names for 
their registers, as I have already shown, convey a definite 
meaning suggestive of the position of the larynx and the res- 
onators, from which fact they are a perfect guide to the 
voice-trainer. On the other hand, the names thick, thin, and 
small, although they may indicate the appearance of an ob- 
ject or the quality of tone, give no clue, as far as I can see, to 
the production of any of the three, especially when it is ob- 
served that these registers appear in different positions in male 
and female voices. 


Vowce-Training Exercises. 

The ‘‘kookoo” book, as it is named from its introductory 
exercises, commences on a novel method quite at variance 
with the experience and practice of the best teachers of sing- 
ing or instrumental music. A few months ago a young lady 
came to me for a singing-lesson. At the expiration of an 
hour she exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, I can sing better than when I be- 
gan!” I mildly suggested that my time as well as her own 
would have been wasted, if the result had been otherwise. 
‘‘Oh, but,” she replied, “after my lessons with M. , I was 
so tired and my throat ached so, that often after leaving his 
house, if I met friends, I could not speak to them.” On inquir- 
ing what system had been adopted to produce such an inju- 
rious result, I discovered she had been taught by a ‘‘kookoo” 
professor. and on the next appearance of my pupil she was in- 
troduced for the first time to the ‘‘kookoo” exercises. I men- 
tion this to show that, however successful Mr. Behnke may 
have been in the judicious use of his book, it is a dangerous 
one to put into the hands of an inexperienced teacher. 

By the Italian system every singer from the first lesson is 
taught to practice daily sustained notes, at first of short dura- 
tion, inhaling at the end of each note till the commencement 
of the next, increasing the duration of the notes as the power 
of respiration is acquired. 

The voices are divided into two classes, obscure and open, 
and to each is given a different method, suited to its peculiar 
character. But certain rules are applicable to both. Of these 
one is to coax the notes out, commencing softly at first, and 


never forcing them. Have you ever beaten a gong? If not, ~ 


try the first time you have an opportunity, and you will find 
that if you beat ithard at first you get no resonance; but if 
you begin tapping it gently and rapidly, gradually increasing 
the power of your blows, as you continue to beat in a circle 
with the soft-headed drumstick around the face of the disc, you 
will find that you can coax the sound out till it rings with a 
sonorous roar, which can never be obtained by banging it 
with untutored blows. With suchunfeeling blows that kookoo 
professor struck his pupil’s palate with the root of her tongue 
till her throat ached. : ; 

Obscure voices are naturally round and full, and care is 
taken not to destroy their rich tone, so they are trained chiefly 
on the vowel af, 
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Open voices, being of thinner quality, though often powerful 
and bright, are frequently deficient in tone. ‘These voices 
therefore require the tone to be made fuller, which is done by 
the use of other vowels; probably o in the chest-notes, aw in 
the middle, and oo for the head-notes. 


Table of Vowel-Sounds, 


showing the relative dimensions ofthe oral (mouth) opening, 
of the oral canal (height from tongue to palate), as given by 
Kempelen, and the tightness of the curtain (soft-palate, 
uvula), by Czermak. 


| KEMPELEN. CZERMAK. 
ORAL ORAL | HEIGHT OF 
VOWEL, |SOUND. 
OPENING.| CANAL. | CURTAIN. 
A as in far 5 3 I Ah 
A as in fame 4 2 2 Ay 
E as in me 3 I 5 Ee 
O asin no 2 3 QO 
Oo as in food I 5 4 Oo 
Frederick =i, aaa n 
3 2 Aw 
Helmore O as in OF 4 s — 


Voce di petio.—Of the above vowels, whether whispered or 
sung in the chest, 00 and e are the worst, the former having 
the smallest oral opening, and the latter the smallest oral 
canal. Vhe best for obscure voices is ak, for open voices 0. I 
donot mean to say that oo is a difficult sound on which to 
sing chest-notes, but that it does not elicit so musical a tone 
asoorah, It may be sometimes advantageously employed to 
bring the organ into position. “I find it best to do this in a 
whisper. Whisper, for instance, B b on 00, and by opening 
the mouth change to af as if saying wa, and dwelling upon 
the initial 00 (w). Commence once more in the same way on 
B > (0o—ah) and whisper in the same chest-quality, adding C, D, 
E>. Lastly, begin again with the whispered oo—ah, and, 
without taking breath, change ona/ to the singing-voice. 


Voce di gola.—In the middle position, if whispered, ah and 
aw are the best, while 00 only produces a kind of whispered 
whistle. As will be seen ‘by the table above, the oral canal, 
or cavity of the mouth, is at maximum, while the place of exit, 
the oral opening, is at minimum. To fill the maximum cavity 
by an instantaneous whisper the column of air must be intro- 
duced rapidly, or the whisper is not audible; but if sent with 
sufficient force, the escape from the maximum oral canal 
through the minimum oral opening produces the ‘‘ whispered 
whistle.” Insinging af is the best for obscure, and aw for 
open voices, aw being improved by an approach to af, like o in 
on. Oo being the smallest oral opening, is the worst. 

Voce dt testa.—In the head few can whisper any vowel ex- 
cepte and was pronounced in France, Scotland, and Devon- 
shire. In singing oo is the best (the oral canal being at maxi- 
mum, and the tightening of the curtain nearly so), for open 
voices especially. As soon as the required quality of pro- 
duction is attained it must be retained while the voice opens 
to ah (o0o—ah, as above). 

It will be seen, by referring once more to. the table, that 
ah, which is the connecting link of registers, requires or oc- 
cupies the medium dimension of the oral canal, which be- 
ing the case, the changes to ah from oin chest, aw in mid- 
dle, and oo or ee in head are easily effected, while the tight- 
ening of the uvula, with a little care and attention, can be 
retained for the head-notes. 

The fact of af requiring the maximum oral opening ac- 
counts for its being the best for vocalization. But as soon as 
purityjof tone is acquired the other vowels must be practiced, the 
most careful attention being paid to the proper formation of 
the mouth foreach. It is this that gives eloquent expression 
to singer and speaker ; itis the outward and visible sign which 
is absolutely necessary to intelligent appearance as well as 
utterance. As soon as any attempt is made to preserve a 
uniform oral opening for ah, ay, ee, as some recommend, ava- 
cant, meaningless look is assumed, gooselike and idiotic, 
There is plenty of room fore to issue from the oral opening 
which stands at 3, ie, mouth half open,—one finger’s 
breadth. Af=two fingers’ breadth, and ay one and a half. 


| Zo be continued. | 


red beard. 
tempt not de wedder. 


nature had sufficiently protected with an ample 
“Take my advice, 
Stay warm 
andt I play for you de music of de 


Germany, muttering despondently to himself 
The professor learned that he had been unable 
to secure employment and that his last cent had 
departed two days before. The professor took 


my friendt, 
in de house 
new opera,”’ 


Amol). OF MELODY. 


By Rozsert N. STEPHENS. 
(From The Cosmopolitan, by special permission.] 
T WAS twelve o’clock that Sunday night when 
I, leaving the lodging-house for a breath of 
winter air before going to bed, met the two mu- 
sicians coming in, carrying under their arms 
their violins in cases. They belonged to the or- 
chestra at the —— theatre, and were returning 
from a dress-rehearsal of the new comic opera 
that was to be produced there on the following 
night. 

Schaaf, who entered the hallway in advance 
of the professor, responded to my slight greeting 
in his customary gruff, almost suspicious man- 
ner, and passed on, turning down the collar of 
his overcoat. His heavily bearded face was as 
gloomy-looking as ever, in the light of the single 
flickering gaslight. 

The professor, although by birth a compatriot 
of the other, was in disposition his opposite. In 
his courteous, almost affectionate, way hestopped 
to have a word with me about the coldness 
of the weather and the danger of the icy pave- 
ments, 

“I’m t’ankful to be at last home,’’ he said, 
showing his teeth with a cordial smile, as he re- 
moved the muffler from his neck, which Ithought 


“Thanks for your solicitude,”’ I-said, “but I 
must have my walk. Play to yoursombre friend 
Schaaf, and see if you can soften him into geni- 
ality. Good night!” 

The professor, with his usual kindliness, dep- 
recated my thrust at the taciturnity of his coun- 
tryman and confrére with a gesture and a look 
of reproach in his soft gray eyes, and we parted. 
I watched him until he disappeared at the first 
turn of the dingy stairs. 

AsI passed up the street, where I was in con- 
stant peril of losing my footing, I saw his win- 
dows grow feebly alight. He had ignited the 
gas-in his room, which was immediately be- 
neath mine. At the same time a vague yellow- 
ness illumined the frosted window of the next 
room, which was that of the professor's sinister 
friend Schaaf. 

My regard for the professor was born of his in- 
variable goodness of heart. Never did I know 
him to speak an uncharitable word of anyone, 
while his practical generosity was far greater 
than is commonly expected of a second violin- 
ist. When I commended his magnanimity he 
would say witha smile: 

“«My friendt, you mistake altogedder. 
de most selfish man. Charity cofers a multi- 
tude of sins. Ihafso many sins to cofer.’’ 

We called him the ‘‘professor’’ because, be- 
sides fulfilling his nightly and matinée duties at 
the theatre, he gave piano-lessons toa few pupils, 
and because those of us who could remember 
his long German surname could not pronounce 
le 

One proof of the professor’s beneficence had 
been his rescue of his friend Schaaf from star- 
vation. He first found Schaaf on a bench in 
Madison Square one day, a recent arrival from 


2 


I am 


him home, clothed him and cared for him until 
eventually another second violinist was needed 
in the —— theatre or orchestra. 

Schaaf was now on his feet, for he was apt at 
the making of tunes, and he picked up a few 
dollars now and then as a composer of songs and 
waltzes. 

All of which has little to do, apparently, with 
my post-midnight walk in that freezing weather. 
AsI turned into Broadway, I was surprised to 
collide with my friend, the doctor. 

‘“‘Icame out fora stroll and a bit to eat,” I 
said. ‘*Won’t you join me? I know a snug lit- 
tle place that keeps opentilltwo o’clock, where the 
devilled crabs are as good as the broiled oysters.” 

“*With pleasure,’’ he replied cordially, still 
holding my hand; ‘‘not for your food but for 
your society. Butdo you know what you did 
when you ran against me at the corner? Fora 
long time I’ve been trying to recall a certain 
tune that I heard once. Three minutes ago, as I 
was walking along, it came back to me, and I 
was whistling it when youcame up. You knocked 
it quite out of my mind. I’m sorry, for inter- 
esting circumstances connected with my first 
hearing of it make it desirable that I should re- 
member it.” 

“J can never express my regret,” I said. 
“« But you may be able to catch it again. Where 
were you when it came back to you three min- 
utes ago???’ 

‘*Two blocks away, passing a church. I think 
it was the shining of the electric light upon the 
stained-glass window that brought it back to me, 
for on the night of the day when I first heard it 
in Paris a strong light was falling upon the stained- 
glass windows of a church opposite the house 
in which I had apartments.” 
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‘*Perhaps, then,’’ I suggested, ‘‘the law of 
association may operate again if you take the 
trouble to walk back and repass the church in 
the same manner and the same state of mind as 
nearly as you can resume them.” 

«* By Jove!” said the doctor, who likes experi- 
ments, ‘‘Illtry it. Wait for me here.” 

I stood at the corner while the doctor briskly 
retraced his steps. Within five minutes he was 
back, a triumphant smile lighting his face. 

‘-Success!” he said. <I have it, although 
whether from chance or as a result of repeating 
my impression of light falling on a church-win- 
dow, I can’t say. Listen.”’ 

As we proceeded up the street the doctor 
whistled a few measures composing a rather 
peculiar melody, expressive, it seemed to me, 
of unrest. I never forgeta tune I have once 
heard, and this one wassoon fixed in my memory. 

‘And the interesting circumstances under 
which you heard it?” I interrogated. ‘‘Surely, 
after the concern I’ve shown in the matter, 
you're not going to deprive me of the story that 
goes with the tune ?”’ 

“‘There is no reason why I should, But I 
hope you will net circulate the melody. It is 
the music that accompanies a tragedy.” 

‘*Indeed? You have written one? It must 
be brief, as there isn’t much of the music.’’ 

“{ refer to a tragedy that actually occurred. 
Tragedies in real life are not, as a rule, ac- 
companied by music, and, to be accurate, in 
this case the music preceded the tragedy. Ten 
years ago, when IJ was living in Paris, apart- 
ments adjoining mine were taken by a musi- 
cian and his wife. His name, as I learned af- 
terward, was Heinrich Spellerberg, and he came 
from Breslau. The wife, a very young and 
pretty creature, showed herself, by her attire 
and manners, to be frivolous and vain, and, 
without having more than theslightest acquaint- 
ance with the pair, Isoon learned that she had 
no knowledge of or taste for music. He had 
married her, I suppose, for her beauty, and had 
too late discovered the incompatibility of their 
temperaments. But he loved her passionately 
and jealously. One day I heard loud words be- 
tween them, from which I gathered uninten- 
tionally that something had aroused his jeal- 
ousy. She replied with laughter and taunts 
to his threats. The quarrel ended with her 
abrupt departure from the house. 

‘“¢He did not follow her, but sat down at the 
piano and began to play in the manner of one 
who improvises. Correcting the melody that 
first responded to his touch, modifying it at 
several repetitions, he eventually gave it the 
form that I have just whistled. 

‘¢Evening came and the wife did not return. 
He continued to play that strain over and over, 
into the night. I dropped my book, turned down 
my lamp-light, and stood at the window, look- 
ing at the church across the way. Suddenly the 
musicceased. The wife had returned. 

“©¢Where did you dine?’ I heard him ask. I 
could not hear her reply, but his next speech 
was plainly distinguishable. ‘You lie!’ he 
said, in avehementtone ofrage ; ‘ you were with 
——.’ I did not catch the name he mentioned, 
nor do I know what she said next, or exactly 
what happened I heard only a confused sound, 
which did not impress me at the time as indica- 

. tingastruggle and which was followed by silence, 
I imagined that harmony or a sullen truce had 
been restored in the household, and thought no 
more about the affair. The next morning the 
wife was found dead, strangled. The husband 
had disappeared and has never been heard of.” 

We reached the restaurant just as the doctor 
finished his story. Seated in the warm café, with 
appetizing viands and a bottle before us, I asked 
the doctor to tell me again the husband’s name. 

‘*Heinrich Spellerberg.” 

«©And who had the woman been? ” 

‘¢T never ascertained. She was a vain, insig- 
nificant. shallow little blonde. The Paris news- 
papers cou'd learn nothing as to her antece- 
dents. She. too, was German, butslight and del- 
icate in physique.” 

*©You didn’t save any of the newspapers giv- 
ing accounts of the affair?” 

“No. My evidence was printed, but they 
spelled my name wrong.”’ 


‘“‘Do youremember the exact date of the mur- 
denr 2 

‘“‘Yes, because it was the birthday ofa friend 
of mine. It was February 17, 187-. Twelve 
yearsago! And that tune has been with me, off 
and on ever since—forgotten most of the time ; a 
few times recalled—as to-night.” 

‘¢ And the man, what did he look like ?”’ 

“Slim and of medium height, Very light of com- 
plexion and eyes. His face was entirely smooth. 
His hair, a bit flaxen in color, was curly and 
plentiful, especially about the back of his neck.” 

‘«In your evidence did you say anything about 
the strain of music, which was very manifestly 
of the murderer’s own composition ? ”’ 

*¢ No—it didn’t recur to me until later.”’ 

“And nothing was said about itby anybody ?” 

“No one but myself knew anything about it— 
except the murderer; and, unless he afterward 
circulated it, he and you and I are the only men 
in the world who have heard it.”’ 

“But if he continued, wherever he went, to ex- 
ercise his profession, he doubtless made some 
use of that bit of melody. The tune isso odd— 
quite too good for him to have wasted.”’ 

‘<Still, neither of us has ever heard it, or any- 
thing quite like it. And if you ever should come 
upon it, it would be interesting to trace the thing, 
wouldn’t it?” 

‘¢Rather.’’ 

I began to whistle the air softly. Presently two 
handsome girls, with jimp raiment and fearless 
demeanor, came in and took possession of an ad- 
jacent table. “ 

‘©What’ll it be, Nell?” . “J’ll take a dozen 
panned. I’m hungry enough to eat all the oys- 
ters that ever came out of thesea. A rehearsal 
like that gives one an appetite.’’” “A dozen 
panned, and lobster salad for me, and two bottles 
of beer,’’ was the order of the first speaker. 

I recognized the faces as pertaining to the 
chorus of the opera company at the -— theatre. 
I stopped whistling while I watched them. 

Suddenly, like a delayed and multiplied echo 
of my own whistling, came in asoft hum from 
one of the girls the notes of the doctor’s tragic- 
ally associated strain of music. 

The doctor and Iexchanged glances. The girl 
stopped humming. 

“1 think that’s the prettiest thing in the piece, 
Maude,”’ saidshe. 

Undoubtedly it was the new comic opera to be 
produced at the —-— theatre which she alluded 
to as “‘ the piece,”’ 

“Amazing!” Isaid to the doctor. ‘*Mill6écker 
composed the piece she’s talking about. Milléck- 
er never killed a wife in Paris. Nor would he 
steal bodily from another.. Perhaps the thing has 
been interpolated by the local producer. It 
doesn’t sound quite like Millécker, anyhow. I 
must see about this.” 

‘*Where are you going? ”’ 

«lo the Actors’ Club or a dozen other places, 
until I find Harry Griffiths. He’s one of the 
comedians in the company at the——theatre, and 
he has a leading part in that piece to-morrow 
night, He'll know where that tune came from.” 

‘*As you please,’’ said the amiable doctor. 
“But ITmust go home. You can tell me the re- 
sult of your investigation to-morrow, It, may 
lead to nothing, but it will be interesting pas- 
time.” ‘And again,” I said, putting on my 
overcoat, ‘fit may lead to something. I’llsee 
you to-morrow. Good night!” 

I found Griffiths at the Actors’ Club, telling 
stories over a mutton-chop and a bottle of wine. 
When the opportunity came I drew him aside. 

“Thave a bet with a man about a certain 
airin the new piece. He says it’s in the original 
score, and I say it’s introduced, because I don’t 
think Millécker did it. This is it,” and I whis- 
tled it. 

*«Quite right. my boy. It’s not in theoriginal. 
Miss Elton’s part was sosmall that she refused to 
play it until the manager agreed to let her fatten 
itup. So Weinmanncomposed that and put-—” 

* And this Weinmann,” I interrupted abruptly. 
‘* What do you know about him? Who is he?” 

‘““He’s Gustav Weinmann, the new musical 
director. J don’t know anything about him, 
He’s not been long inthecountry. The manager 
found him in some small place in Germany last 
summer,” 


‘* How old is he? Where does he live?” 

“Somewhere in forty, Ishould say. I don’t 
know where he stays. If you want to see him, 
why don’t you come to the theatre ?” 

‘Good idea. Thanks, good night!” 

I would look up this German mus:cian who had 
come from an obscure German town. I would 
go to himand bluntly say: ‘* Mr. Weinmann, I 
beg your pardon, but is it true, as some say it 
is, that your real name is Heinrich Speller- 
berg? ”’ ; 


Meanwhile there was nothing to do but go to 


bed. All the way home the tune rangin my 
head. I whistled it softly as I began to undress, 
until I heard the sound of the piano in the parlor 


down stairs. Few of us ever touched that super- — 


annuated instrument. The only ones who ever 
did so intelligently were Schaafand the professor. 
The latter was wont to visit the piano at any hour 
of the night. We all were used to his way, and 
we liked the subdued melodies, the dreamy ca- 
prices, the vague, trembling harmonies that stol 
through the silent house, 
Suddenly the musical summonings of the play- 


er assumed a familiar aspect—that of the tune — 


which Ihad been singing in my own brain for 
the past hour ! 

Then it occurred to me that the professor, 
being asecond violin playerin the orchestra at 
the ——theatre, would doubtless know more 
about the antecedents of the new musical director 
than Griffiths had been able to tell me, 

I descended the stairs softly, traversed the hall- 
way, and, looking through the open door, beheld 
the professor at the piano. Upon a sofa reclined 
Schaaf, who had fallen asleep listening while the 
professor played. 


The professor’s face was uplifted and calm, — 


Rapture and pain— so often mutual companions 
—were depicteduponit. I hesitated to break the 
spell which he had woven for himself. After 
watching for some seconds, however, I began 
quietly : 

“¢ Professor.’’ 

The tune broke off with a discord, and the 
player turned to face me, smiling pleasantly. 

‘‘ Pardon me,’’ I went on; ‘but I was attracted 
by the air you were playing. They tell me that it 
isn’t Millécker’s, but was composed by your new 
conductor at the ——.’’ 

The professor answered withalaugh: ‘Ja! 
He get de honor of it. Honorissheap. He buy 
dat. Itdoesn’t matter.” 

“Ah, thenitisn’t hisown. And he bought the 
tune? From whom?’’ 

6 Me.’’ 

CV Ola 

«Ja, AndIhaf many oder to gif sheap, too,’’ 

«¢ But where did you get it?” 

*T makeati 

‘‘Whenr” 

“Long ’go. Iforget. I have make so many. 
Dey go avay from my mindt an’ come again back 
long time after.” ; 

‘*Professor, what would you give me to tell you 
where and when you composed that tune?’’ He 
looked at me witha slightly bewildered expres- 
sion. It was with an effort that I continued: 

‘«T will hazard a guess. Could it have been in 
Paris—one day twelve years ago——”’ 

“‘T neffer be in Paris,’? he interrupted, witha 
start which shocked and convinced me, slight evi- 
dence thoughit may seem, So I spoke on: 

“What, never? Not even just that night—that 
17thof February. Try to recall it, Heinrich Spel- 
lerberg. Youremember, she came home late, 
and—who would think that those soft white fingers 
had been strong enough?” 


“Hush, my friendt! I nottouchher! She kill . 


herself—she try to hang and she shoke her neck. 
No, no, toyou I vill not lie! You speak all true! 
Mein Gott! vat vill you do?” 

The man was on his knees. I thought of the 
circumstances ; the persons concerned ; the high- 
strung, sensitive lover of music; the coarse, 
derisive, perhaps faithless, woman. And I re- 
plied quickly: ‘‘ What will Ido? Nothing to- 
night. It’s none of my business, anyhow. Ill 
sleep over it and tell you in the morning.” 

In the morning the professor’s door stood 
ajar. I looked in. Man, clothes, violin-case and 
valise had gone. Whither, I have not tried to as- 
certain, 
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TABLEAUX MOUVANTS AND POSES PLAS- 
TIQUES. 


as Arranged and Presented 
AT THE Boston SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


By CLARA TILESTON POWER EDGERLY. 


HE word ‘‘tableau” to many suggests a parlor entertain- 
ment or a church fair, where the audience remains in a 
state of expectancy till the curtain is raised and then catches 
but a dissolving view of a group of figures before the curtain 
again falls and one has to wait five or ten minutes before get- 
ting another instalment of the exhibition. 


- 
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i 
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need of something which would help the pupil to analyze an 
emotion, or blend of emotions, and enable him to express by 
face and figure the result of that analysis. The success of 
this innovation was shown from the start. Not only did the 
school become alive with interest in it, but the contagion 
spread, and from all over the land I have received letters ask- 
ing information regarding the work. It was suggested that I 
write something for Werner’s Votce MaGazinr, and I have 
adopted this suggestion with the hope that this article, brief 
though it is, will help some teacher far from the atmosphere of 
study, to whom this magazine comes like a ray of light illumin- 
ing the dark places in her pathway. 

I have been asked: ‘How shall I drill a class to present 
these tableaux?” In the first place let me say, do not make 
the public recital the end; simply make it a means to an end. 
It is often helpful as an incentive, particularly for younger 


No. 1.—THE NIoBf£ Group. 


But even with this disadvantage there has always been a 
sort of charm attached to tableaux which has endeared them to 
the public, and thus the departure which has been made by the 
Boston School of Oratory in the line of tableau work has met 
with a most cordial reception on all sides. 

It was my privilege to lead the pupils of this school some- 
what away from the beaten path, and to train them to present 
a continuous series of living pictures, representing well-known 
statues, historical groups and illustrations of mythological 
tales. The novel and prominent feature of this work is that 
the performers are constantly before the audience, and the tran- 
sitions from group to group are made through éasy, rhythmi- 
cal, graceful movements in full view of the spectators. 

This work has been a marked feature of the recitals and com- 
mencement programs of this schoolfor five years. It is the 
evolution of a class in gesture and pantomime. I felt the 


pupils. Select from among the more advanced pupils those 
who are willing to do as hard work as the class-room or gym- 
nasium ever required. Choose those of mature minds and of 
thoughtful, studious natures. I selected nine as that number 
best adapted itself to the subjects I hadin mind. Place them 


in two rows with the tallest ones in the rear row. This dia- 
gram gives their relative positions : 
3 
2 4 
Vi 8 
6 9 
1 5 


In taking their places on the platform, the pupils come on in 
numerical order as above. 
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When selecting your subjects and arranging the program, 
take care to ensure variety and avoid monotony by seeing that 
too many tableaux of the same general character do not come 
together. The friezes and separate statues should be distributed 
through the program. 

Let the class understand every character portrayed, its history, 
and the circumstances which caused it to be chiselledin marble. 
When they have definitely decided what the story is, make a 
little word sketch of the group, and let them assume it. If their 
positions are not quite artistic, tell them where the fault lies 
and let them correct it. 

After each group the pupils should return to their original 
places. Do not expect them to hold their poses more than half 
a minute at thestart. Increase the time with each lesson till 
they can stand in any position a minute and a half or two min- 
utes. 


The photographs from which the accompanying cuts wer« 
made, fail to do justice to the groups they represent. As an 
ordinary camera is too small to take in the whole of a group. 
the photographer contracted them to suit his own idea of art. 
This is particularly noticeable in No. 1, the famous Niobe 
group. Niobe and her youngest daughter are in the back- 
ground, while her other children are arranged in a semi-circle, 
endeavoring to gain her protection. The proud Niobe, power- 
less to save her beloved children, stands the central figure in a 
storm of arrows, her motherly anguish written on her beautiful 
face. 

No. 2 is from a famous painting found in Herculaneum. 
is called ‘‘The Toilet of the Bride.” 


It; 
This group shows that 


human nature is the same in all ages and among all peoples. | 
The same womanly interest was shown in a bride before the 
Christian era as is shown to-day. 


The bride, modest and shy, ' 
———————— 


‘ 
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No. 2,—TuHE ToImLeT OF THE BRIDE. 


In staging the groups a black background is absolutely essen- 
tial, as the faces will blend with any color. Redlight can be 
used, but as no way has been yet devised to prevent its smok- 
ing, the calcium-light is much better. A great variety can be 
obtained with different colored screens. The pupils should 
wear the flowing Greek robe, draped to suit each one’s need, 
and sandals. The draping is an important point as many ef- 
fects are dependant upon it. The hair should be arranged as 
near the Greek style as is becoming and should be powdered. 
; have always omitted the fillet, as it was too trying for some 
aces. 

The transition from one group to another should be slow 
and dignified and no attempt made to march or keep time. No 
prompter is necessary, the only guide being the strains of an 


orchestra or piano, an accented beat being the signal for a 
change of position. 


with thoughts faraway from the trivial adjustment of a jewel’ 
her attiring woman anxiously looking from one to another for 
a word or a suggestion, the mother with clasped hands show- 
ing placid contentment, her sisters and maiden friends display- 
ing eager, wistful interest, are all true to life, and plainly none 
are so unconcerned as the little bride herself, 

No. 3 presents a decided contrast to the preceding. The 
toilet of the bride suggests the beginning of a new life, this 
depicts the closing of the life of one as young and as beautiful. 
It is ‘‘ The Death of Virginia,” and the story is too well known 
to need explanation. Virginia lies cold in death where the 
blow from her father’s knife had felled her. The faithful nurse 
with raised arm and clinched hand calls down vengeance from 
the gods, while grouped about her are sympathetic friends ex- 
pressing pity, fear and love. 


No, 4 is a happy transition to life and motion. “The Dance 
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of the Muses” is its title. Again the inadequacy of the photo- 
graph presents itself. ‘he charm of this group is the fairy-like 
suggestion of motion. The sparkling face, the living eye, all 
suggest an abandonment to the rhythmical flow of the meas- 
ure. 

Only four groups are shown here, but the whole number that 
have been presented by the pupils of the school is forty. 

The subject is not by any means exhausted. We have only 
begun. What a field lies before us in the stories of mythology! 

The study of Greek marbles may be beneficial in many ways 
to the student of expression. It illustrates the capabilities of 
the human form and emphasizes the necessity of a thorough 
physical training. The fundamental idea of education to the 


bane of modern education, particularly for girls, is the develop- 
ment of the brain at the expense of the body. 

Work of this kind along the line of Greek art tends to elevate 
the standard of expression and will not allow the student to 
becomea mere elocutionist, but will spur him on to the heights of 
true artistic excellence. 

The subject of gesture takes on a deeper meaning viewed 
from this standpoint. This work has hada most salutary in- 
fluence upon the pupils of our school. It helps them to realize 
more fully the importance of their technique, and brightens 
many a weary hour’s work. It has been found so beneficial 
that it has now been installed as a part of the regular course 
in the school. It gives a repose and finesse to the delivery 


Greeks was a rigorous training of both mind and body. The 


No. 3.—THE DEATH OF VIRGINIA, 


of the students that is unobtainable without this drill. 


HELEN KELLER. 


By E. C, STEDMAN, 


UTE, sightless visitant, 
From what unchartered world 
Hast voyaged into Life’s rude sea, 
With guidance scant ; 
As if some bark mysteriously 
Should hither glide, with spars aslant 
And sails all furled ? 


In what perpetual dawn, 
Child of the spotless brow, 

Hast kept thy spirit far withdrawn— 
Thy birthright undefiled ? 

What views to thy sealed eyes appear? 
What voices mayst thou hear 
Speak as we know not how? 

Of grief and sin hast thou, 
O radiant child, 


Even thou, ashare? Can mortal taint 
Have power on thee unfearing 
The woes our sight, our hearing, 
Learn from Earth’s crime and plaint ? 


Not as we see 
Earth, sky, insensate forms, ourselves, 
Thou seest,— but vision-free 
Thy fancy soars and delves, 
Albeit no sounds to us relate 
The wondrous things, 
Thy brave imaginings 
Within their starry night create. 
Pity thy unconfined 

Clear spirit, whose enfranchised eyes 
Use not their grosser sense ? 

Ah, no! Thy bright intelligence 
Hath its own paradise, 

A realm wherein to hear and see 
Things hidden from our kind. 
Not thou, not thou —’tis we 
Are deaf, are dumb, are blind ! 


—The Independent, Dec. 20, 1888. 


SHAKESPEARE. 
The Natural Law Under Which He was Developed. 


By FREDERICK G. WHEELER. 


F the two schools, so diverse in theirexplana- 

tion of the origin of the plays the larger, and of 
almost universal acceptance, represented by Col. 
R. G. Ingersoll, and the smaller, and in point of 
numbers comparatively insignificant, of which Mr. 
Ignatius Donnelly is the exponent, the latter is 
by far the most logical. The premise being that 
the wealth of culture and familiarity with all peo- 
ples and all languages from which the thought of 
the ages could be derived was not possessed by 
Shakespeare, but was preéminently shown in 
Bacon, of all the men of his time, hence, accord- 
ing to all the laws of literary production, he, by 
his age, and substantially by all the ages since, 
was deemed the only man of the time capable of 
drawing from the stores of his knowledge, even 
approximately, the wealth of culture and experi- 
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ence of nations, communities and individuals 
which marked the Shakespearian works transcen- 
dently. That Bacon wrote the plays is a legitimate 
conclusion—from these premises—under the ordi- 
nary laws of cause and effect. And it hardly need 
be said that Shakespeare did not possess the ele- 
ments of learning and varied culture which, by 
the accepted laws of literary production, would 
enable him to write the plays. Beyond question, 
there is in the thought of all intelligent readers of 
the works of Shakespeare, who have at the same 
time the substantial facts of his life-career, a 
hiatus not filled, a something wanting, not ex- 
plained ; and while admitting, as they feel com- 
pelled to, that he must have produced them, it 
remains that every intellectual precedent would 
deny its possibility. 

Can it be that for hundreds of years the world 
has overlooked a simple law, as clearly defined 
as anything in nature? Even the clod, a dull 
mass, with no apparent power of development 


er, Influence, call it what we may, permeates the 
universe. It is, to bring it to our level, the central 
force which holds and binds all in harmonious 
operation. 

Shakespeare is merely one of the factors in the 
detail of this scheme of the universe. He was an 
incident of his time, organized definitely for his 
supreme work, as any other instrument of the 
Great Cosmos. He was possessed of such ele- 
ments as would develop through his organism, by 
the intellectual forces concentrated upon him, 
under the same general law as the food from the 
soil, the most exquisite illustrations of human ex- 
perience, erudition, and culture, conserved in the 
totality of the wisdom of human lives of the past, 
in the intellectual storehouse of the beyond. By 
no other law is it possible that any mortal could 
produce such a combination of experiences, con- 
ditions, relations, laws, temperaments, in fact, a 
cosmos transferred from the beyond and impress- 
ing upon the brain of a mortal thought as incon- 
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He was a plastic instrument, exactly fitted to 
take the impress of the exquisite figures, living 
realities, reproduced from lives long since ter— 
minated as to earth, but made to live again in his 
glorious work. He, the sole living instrument, 
fitted by conformation of brain, and, what is of 
equal importance, considering its intellectual pos- 
sibilities, as nearly an unoccupied one, probably, 
in its inherent evolution as existed in his time. 
We do well to honor his memory, but we do bet- 
ter to realize the exquisite adjustment of the su- 
preme economy in this illustration, of the glori- 
ous treasure-house of accumulated human expe- 
rience, ever ready and eager toconfer its wealth 
on the world, when conditions are found to make 
its expression possible ; just as needful in this 
higher application as the action of the same gen- 
eral law, in our more material, chemical and 
other combinations for definite results. 

If Mr. Ingersoll would take up this quest and 
follow it to its legitimate conclusions, he would 


No. 4.—THE DANCE OF THE MusEs, 


beyond its inert substance, is yet a treasure-house 
of unknown possibilities, which, under the vivi- 
fying force of the sunlight, brings forth the 
ripened grains, sustenance for man, the exquisite 
flower, for the delight of every sense, and, under 
conditions, becomes a centre of all things needful 
for the support of life in the higher organisms. 
Mr. Ingersoll would say, possibly, ‘there is noth- 
ing supernatural in this,’’ Quite true ; there is 
nothing supernatural in anything which can tran- 
spire in the universe. <‘‘Allare but parts of one 
stupendous whole, whose body nature is, and 
God the soul.” 

In a sense, the concentration of all the highest 
possibilities of the universe that we call God is 
not supernatural, or it could not exist. The uni- 
verse is of law; the incomprehensible we call 
divine. It simply expresses that which is beyond 
our comprehension, and would differin its de- 
gree of excellence according to the standard from 
which it was contemplated. The Supreme Pow- 


ceivable to him in its structure and origin as to 
the merest child. We call this inspiration. It is 
the illumination of the mortal brain, with a light 
and wisdom, not supernatural, for all is of and in 
accordance with natural law; and when the higher 
intellectual laws are known, even approximately, 
as now, we have discovered the material laws lim- 
ited to our senses. Then will be seen the beauti- 
ful adaptation of means to ends, and how perfect- 
ly the human brain can be inspired with the im- 
mense acquisitions of knowledge gathered from 
all human thought and experience, merely wait- 
ing for conditions of expression here upon earth 
to transfer the wisdom of the spheres to mortal 
uses. The schools have not applied the domi- 
nant laws of nature to this investigation. 

Had Shakespeare been a merestudent, no mat- 
ter how profound, he could not have produced 
the plays. Study and, whatis more, the egotism 
of acquisition crystallize the finer conceptions and 
at once limit them. 


do the world an immense service and go down to 
future history as worthy of associated honor with 
the man he deems the greatest of the human race. 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Her attention was arrested by a voice, and a 
very peculiar voice. Lady Lisla was susceptible 
on one point, and that was voice. Some people 
she could like when they were silent; the gener- 
ality she only endured from the moment they 
began to speak. She had a very nervous organi- 
zation, though, being perfectly healthy, she was 
not aware of it; and this highly-strung sensitive- 
ness culminated in an extreme sensibility of the 
aural organs.—The tones of his voice were 
singularly calm and resonant, as if he were accus- 
tomed to hold an audience in attentive thrall.— 
From T. Sparrow's ‘*A Spiritual Failure,” in 
“‘ Gentleman’s Magazine.”’ 
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Gonducted by Glsie JW. Wilbor. 


l. 
THESANGEL’S aOR YX; 


ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 
HROUGH the blue and frosty heavens Christmas stars were shining 
bright ; 
Glistening lamps throughout the city almost matched their gleaming light ; 
While the winter snow was lying, 
And the winter winds were sighing, 
Long ago, one Christmas night. 


While from every tower and steeple, pealing bells were sounding aot 
Never with such tones of gladness, save when Christmas time is near 
Many a one that night was merry who had toiled through all the year. 


Yet one house was dim and darkened ; gloom, and sickness, and despair, 
Dwelling in the gilded chambers, creeping up the marble stair, 
Even stilled the voice of mourning,—for a child lay dying there, 


The skill of that mighty city to save one little life was vain, — 
One little thread from being broken, 
One fatal word from being spoken ; 
Nay, his very mother’s pain, 
And the mighty love within her, could not give him health again. 


So she knelt there still beside him, she alone with strength to smile, 
Promising that he should suffer no more in a little while, 
Murmuring tender song and story weary hours to beguile. 


Suddenly an unseen presence checked those constant moaning cries, 

Stilled the little heart’s quick fluttering, raised those blue and wondering 
eyes 

Fixed on some mysterious vision, with a startled, sweet surprise. 


For a radiant angel hovered, smiling, o’er the little bed ; 
White his raiment, from his shoulders snowy dovelike pinions spread, 
And a starlike light wasshining in a glory round his head. 


While with tender love the angel, leaning o’er the little nest, 
In his arms the sick child folding, laid him gently on his breast, 
Sobs and wailings told the mother that her darling was at rest. 


So the angel, slowly rising, spread his wings, and through the air 


* Bore the child, and, while “he held him to his heart with ‘loving care, 


Placed a branch of crimson roses tenderly beside him there. 


While the child, thus clinging, floated toward the mansions of the blest, 
Gazing from his shining guardian to the flowers upon his breast, 
Thus the angel spake, still smiling on the little heavenly guest: 


«Know, dear little one, that heaven does no earthly thing disdain, 
Man's poor joys find there an echo just as surely as his pain ; 
Love, on earth so feebly striving, lives divine in heaven again! 


*«Once in that great town below us, in a poor and narrow street, 
Dwelt a little sickly orphan ; gentle aid, or pity sweet, 
Never in life’s rugged pathway guided his poor, tottering feet. 


** All too weak for childish pastimes, drearily the hours sped ; 
On his hands sosmall and trembling leaning his poor aching head, 
Or, through dark and painful hours, lying sleepless on his bed, 


«Dreaming strange and longing fancies of cool forests far away ; 

And of rosy, happy children, laughing merrily at play, 

Coming ae through green lanes, bearing trailing boughs of blooming 
ay 

«*Scarce a glimpse of azure heaven gleamed above that narrow street, 

And the sultry air of summer (that you call so warm andsweet) 

Fevered the poor orphan, dwelling in the crowded alley’s heat. 


**One bright day, with feeble footsteps slowly forth he tried to crawl, 
Through the crowded city’s pathways, till he reached a garden wall, 
Where, ’mid princely halls and mansions, stood the lordliest of all. 


*« There were trees with giant branches, velvet glades where shadows hide; 
There were sparkling fountains glancing, flowers, which in luxuriant pride 
Even wafted breaths of perfume to the child who stood outside. 


‘*He against the gate of iron pressed his wan and wistful face, 
Gazing “with an awe-struck pleasure at the glories of the place ; 
Never had his brightest day-dream shone with half such wondrous grace. 


‘‘Vou were playing in that garden, throwing blossoms in the air, 
Laughing when the petals floated downward on your golden hair ; 
And the fond eyes watching o’er you, told a house’s hope was there. 


‘‘When your servants, tired of seeing such a face of want and woe, 
Turning to the ragged orphan, gave him coin, and bade him go, 
Down his cheeks so thin and wasted bitter tears began to flow. 


‘But that look of childish sorrow on your tender child-heart fell, 

And you plucked the reddest roses from the tree you loved so well, 

Passed them through the stern, cold grating, gently bidding him ‘Fare- 
well!’ 


** Dazzled by the fragrant treasure and the gentle voice he heard, 
In the poor forlorn boy’s spirit, Joy, the sleeping seraph stirred ; 
In his hands he took the flowers, in his heart the loving word. 


‘So he crept to his poor garret, poor no more, but rich and bright, 
For the holy dreams of childhood— love, and rest, and hope, and light— 
Floated roundthe orphan’s pillow through the starry summer night, 


‘Day dawned, yet the visions lasted ; all too weak to rise he lay ; 
Did he dream that none spake harshly,—all were strangely kind that day ? 
Surely then his treasured roses must have charmed all ills away. 


‘¢ And he smiled, though they were fading; one by one their leaves were 
shed ; 

‘Such bright things could never perish, they would bloom again,’ he said. 

When the next day’s sun had risen, child and flowers both were dead. 


«Know, dear little one! our Father will no gentle deed disdain ; 
Love on the cold earth beginning lives divine in heaven again, 
While the angel hearts that beat there still all tender thoughts retain.” 


So the angel ceased, and gently o’er his little burthen leant ; 
While the child gazed from the ‘shining, loving eyes that o’er him bent, 
To the blooming roses by him, wondering what that mystery meant. 


Thus the radiant angel answered, and with tender meaning smiled: 
‘*Ere your childlike, loving spirit, sin and the hard world defiled, 
God has given me leave to seek you,—I was once that little child !’’ 


I. 
TABLEAUX. 


ARRANGED BY Mrs. MARY L. GADDESS. 
Ligh Tea. 


LARGE shawl is thrown over some chairs to form a tent. Under it a 
party of little children are kneeling around a tiny table, playing tea 
party. On the other side of the stage two or three tables are set for a fash- 
ionable high tea. A languid swell, cup in hand, is reclining in an easy 
chair, sipping tea, and young men and women, in different indolent attitudes, 
are eating wafers and sipping tea. They are dressed in the height of 
fashion. 


A General Surprise Party. 

Old lady asleep in chair. Room set with table and she is sitting beside it 
nodding, arm on table; spectacles ona book thatliesin herlap. A boy 
steals softly in, holding a paper bag in his hand. To arouse her he begins 
to blow it up. Another boy steals in and creeps under table, old lady still 
sleeping. Curtain is up on this scene for thirty seconds. Curtain rises. 
First boy has exploded bag. The boy under the table catches him by leg. 
Old lady bounces up, and not seeing boy with bag behind her, discovers 
the one under table, and begins to punish him. Music plays, ‘‘Oh, dear, 
what can the matter be!”’ Curtain falls, 


Lligh Art. 
A girl in loose, trailing robestands, with palette and brush in hand, before 

a picture on an easel painting. In centre of stage a high platform supports 
a figure draped to represent a huge block of marble. Two sheets will do 
for the drapery. Beside the figure is a tall step-ladder, and perched as 
awkwardly as possible on the top is a girl in long dress, hair hanging loose, 
chisel and mallet in hand, as if about to carve the figure. On left of stage 
a workman in blouse, with long brush, is about to put up a big play-bill on 
a bill-board. A crowd of boys, open-mouthed, hands in pockets, legs wide 
apart, view his proceedings. 

Flower-Girl. 


Young girl in fancy sateen of the old-fashioned Dolly Varden style, with 
bunches of rosebuds ona pale ground, or black ground, and bright flowers; 
short sleeves and short dress skirt ; low, round bodice ; ; hair in plaits or 
loose ; big hat profusely trimmed ‘with’ flowers; a fancy basket full of 
flowers in her hands ; low shoes and dark stockings ; lace frill around bot- 
tom of dress. She makes a charming figure to lead a drill or march. 


The Seasons. 

Sprinc.—Pale green dress ; hair flowing and tied back with pale pink 
ribbons ; hands full of daisies, buttercups and grasses. 

SuMMER.—Dress of maize- colored tulle, wreathed with poppies; long, 
fair hair flowing ; butterflies on dress ; sunshade raised and decked with 
flowers, and garlands in her arms. 

Aurumn. —Dark-green or brown skirt, autumn leaves for garniture ; hat 
trimmed with wheat, and fringe of oats around dress ; sickle in hand, and 
grapes, wheat and corn in arms. 

WInTER.—Plain, close-fitting dress of dark color, trimmed with swans- 
down, long sleeves; muff, ‘and hood tied under chin, with crystal 
powder sprinkled on all to look like snow, and small bits of cotton 
sewed on here and there for flakes; holly berries and boughs in her arms. 


aS. 
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GRANDMA AT THE MASQUERADE. 


By CORA VANDEMARK. 
1 
ES, grandma went to the masquerade ! 
The dear old lady, so prim and staid ; 
Wouldn’t you think she’d have been afraid 
To go? In her ancient dress and cap, 
With her long silk apron over her lap, 
And her bag, ha-ha! you'd think she’d taken a nap 
As long as Rip Van Winkle’s! 
II. 
But the children coaxed her—an easy task, 
For she’d heard so much of the grand da/ masque, 
And wearied them so with the questions she’d ask, 
That all agreed she had better see 
For herself this wonderful mystery ; 
How people from every land could be 
Brought together by magic. 
Ill. 
So they made her a mask to wear that night, 
Though she owned it ‘‘shocked her sense of right 
To appear to the world in such a plight ;” 
For she thought her features were good and fair, 
For her age, as others who might be there— 
And if they did know her, why should she care ? 
But the girls would have their way. 
IV. 
At length the eventful evening came, 
And forth to the rendezvous went the dame 
With feelings somewhat akin to shame. 
But her pride was flattered when a queen, 
With robes as regal as ever were seen, 


Bowed graciously : ‘‘What could it mean— 
Her Majesty’s attention ? ”’ 
V. 


[Music, ‘“ Money Musk.,”’] 


ALLEGRETTO. 


. 


Oh, Zroud of his post, with #ddle in hand, 
The jovial leader of the band 
Atzention calls, then gives command, 
And draws his bow with graceful slide. 
The gents take partners for a reel!”’ 
How /rolicsome the maskers feel! 
How cautious, lest the vozve reveal 
All that the masker’s dress would hide! 
VI. 
Now z¢ so chanced—and some there knew— 
That grandma, in her youth, danced too, 
And aé/ *‘ ye olden steps’? she knew ; 
And danced them in full many a lark. 
So when she heard the music sweet, 
She ¢rzed in vain to eep her seat, 
While eagerly her restless feet 
The merry dancing ¢ime would mark. 
VII. 
A youth, supposing her some maid 
Disguised in mask the scheme to aid, 
Knelt a¢ her feet with great parade, 
And cried: ‘* Have mercy oz me.”’ 
Her hand he seized and madly kissed, 
Then smote his breast with ¢ragic fist— 
Oh, massy sakes! what ai/s your chist ?”’ 
Screamed grandma, frantically. 
VII. 
And from her bag her ‘‘camphire” drew, 
And feppermints and sweet-flags flew 
Till speedily the youth ‘came to,” 
And ¢hanked her with a grateful glance. 
Then, ddessing her for aéd she’d given, 
And for the zeal with which she’d striven 
To save him, ‘‘’Twould be 4/ss from heaven,’’ 
He said, ‘‘ with her to have a dance.” 


IX. 

Kind-Zearted grandma, most fourscore, 

Forgot she was old, and dunced as of yore, 

When the /ddler called her ‘‘ the des¢ on the floor,”’ 
She swept him a courtesy deep and low ; 

But ever there came in her faded eyes 

A look of innocent surprise, 

As some would whisper @ surmise 
That ske was sure Miss So-and-so. 


But the merriest time, the dest of all, 

Was when the Master of the Hall 

Shouted the order: ‘*AZasks now fall!” 
*Mid jolly laughter, ful/ of glee, 

Each curious masker rushed to see 

Which wazden that old dame could be— 

‘© Why, Zaw / ’taint nobody but me!” 

Said sonest grandma, modestly. 


LESSON-TALK. 


By EMMA DUNNING BANKS. 

“<7 RANDMA at the Masquerade’’ embodies a quaint picture in verse, 

acquiring an added charm when given in a short-waisted, low- 
necked, pufted-sleeve gown of ‘‘ yeolden time,’’ something after the Empire 
or Kate Greenaway style. By improvising and adding one line to each 
stanza, and eliminating or introducing a word where the measure de- 
manded, I have found it an admirable selection for intonation to the music 
of ‘‘Money Musk.’’ By simply intoning and keeping time, as if some one 
were really accompanying, it has been given with excellent success with- 
out the music. The most artistic management of tone-coloring is required, 
the sentiments delicately blending from soft, tender, neutral tints, to the 
most rollicking flashes permissible to the abandonment of innocent mirth. 

(1) Are you well poised, weight lightly sustained on the balls of the feet, 
chest erectly rounded and head uplifted? Well, if the arms are hanging at 
full length, let the hands interlace loosely. Clasping hands at the waist-line 
is not permissible except in the rendering of eccentric characters. Pause 
after ‘‘ yes,” filling in the ellipse by a little nod, as if to add double assur- 
ance to the affirmative. Make use of an element of amused surprise in the 
intonation of ‘‘grandma” and the words following, blending with it indul- 
gent love when describing ‘‘the dear old lady, so prim and staid.” By an 
indication with the forefinger seem to ask the first question of some particu- 
lar person in the audience. Undulate the successive articulations of both 
arms, from shoulders to finger-tips, in a descending movement, as you 
mention ‘‘herancient dress,’’ merging into a gesture of both hands encir- 
cling the face to designate the ‘‘ cap,’’ then swiftly returning to smooth the 
imaginary ‘‘silk apron,’’ and, last of all, catching the skirt coquettishly on 
the left side and indulging in a burst of laughter after pointing out the bag. 

(2) An explanatory, confidential mood is the key-note for the tone em- 
ployed in this stanza ; few, if any, gestures should be used. 

(3) Commencing with the latter half of line 2, use a thin, somewhat 
quavering voice, speaking slowly, with little impressive nods, for the im- 
personation of grandma. As the old lady speaks of her features, a per- 
turbed facial expression and nervous clasping and unclasping of the hands 
will serve to show that her amour propre has beensomewhat shaken. Extend 
both hands obliquely to the left in an appeal to common-sense during line 6. 
Drop the assumed voice, and finish in an easy, practical manner. 

(4) Inline 2 a right-hand gesture of direction on ‘‘ forth” will change to 
a shake of the forefinger, accompanied by a knowing nod, on ‘‘somewhat 
akin toshame.”’ If the hints are correctly interpreted and fulfilled, very 
pretty work will be found in the lines remaining in this stanza. Speak line 
4 directly to the audience, at the same time quietly pivoting the weight ina 
three-fourths turn to the right. As you repeat line 5, sway back at the 
waist-line, looking backward over left shoulder, sliding free left foot back, 
and making a descending left-hand sweeping movement, descriptive of 
trailing robes of royalty. On ‘‘bowed graciously,”’ slide the forward foot 
back in.a stately obeisance to the right. Turn sharply to the left with both 
hands uplifted in amazement, and employ grandma’s light quavering voice 
to finish. As a preliminary warning for the remaining stanzas, let me enjoin 
on you to intone the words in time to the music, not sing, and let your en- 
deavor be to keep your voice down. Strong beats or jerks of the voicein keep- 
ing time should be employed upon the italicized words or parts of words. 

(5) Are youready, weight on left foot, head in sympathy, right foot for- 
ward and free, ready to beat time to the music? Off in the oblique dis- 
tance can you imagine the picture of the ball-room, the jovial fiddler, the 
merry maskers, and the quaint old lady, for the time inspired and feeling 
as if her mantle of youth enveloped her once more? If you can see this, 
and at the same time ring through your tones a spirit of dash and enjoy- 
ment, success awaits you. It goes without saying that the mood is a danc- 
ing one, jovial andfree. Irrespective of the swaying of the torso and of 
the gestures employed, beat time with right foot during first four lines. On 
‘¢fiddle in hand,” outstretch the left arm and hand to grasp the imaginary 
fiddle, and then, with nod of the head and shake of the forefinger, point out 
the ‘‘jovial leader.’’ Never forget that you must give your hearers the 
idea that you first see your picture and characters, and then transmit your 
impressions to them by aid of speech and gesture. Explanatory nods, and 
glances at appropriate places from your audience to your picture, will aid 
in this. On line 5, employ the right hand to draw the bow down and then 
up, leaving the hand high in order to merge into the next gesture. Shout 

-the call in a deep, stentorian voice, typical of the old fiddler. A fine oppo- 
sition of head and arm is afforded by this action-work. With line 6 the 
beating of the foot ceases, and it moves still more obliquely forward, 
weight fully upon it, and the toe only of the left foot touching the floor. 
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The torso is forward and animated, as bya nod, glance and forward gesture 
you point out the maskers and invite the audience to notice their frolicsome 
mood. The weight sways more to the left foot, and the torso rotates from 
the waist-line to the front, when, with a gesture of attention and somewhat 
lowered voice, you say ‘‘how cautious.’’ A slight movement of right fore- 
finger anda nod will make significant the words ‘voice reveal.’ Let 
the hand move downward over the skirts, and make little dancing, balanc- 
ing steps backward on the last line. 

(6) Attitude and gesture are forward and animated as you give the in- 
formation contained in lines 1 and 2. During lines 3 and 4, opportunity for 
graceful posing and picturesque attitudes is afforded by introducing the 
steps of the minuet. The music should be very much retarded in this 
place. Pivot to the right and poise the weight on the left foot, catching the 
dress coquettishly on either side with the tips of the thumb and second 
finger. After ‘‘and”’ fling the right foot high, letting the toe come down 
and touch the floor obliquely on ‘‘all.”’” Again fling it high on ‘‘ye,’” com- 
ing down a little more to the rear on the syllable ‘‘old.” The third time 
swing the foot on the remaining syllable of ‘‘olden,’”? and come down on 
the word ‘‘steps.’’ Pivot completely to the left on ‘‘she,’’ bringing the 
weight on the right foot and letting the toe only of the left foot touch the floor 
on ‘knew.’ With the hand drooping gracefully from the wrist, float the arm 
upward higher than the head, to aid ina pose simulative of touching the 
finger-tips of an imaginary partner. After ‘‘and,’’ fling left foot, coming 
down on “‘danced.’’ Repeat this work on ‘‘in”’ and * full.’”” On ‘*many 
a lark’’ slide left foot far in rear of the right, and, keeping hand and arm 
higher than head, sweep a graceful, lowly courtesy almost to the floor. In 
lines 5 and 6 indulgent amusement colors the tone, and little jerky bits of 
emphasis serve to express her keeping time to the music. Hold the hands 
as though trying in vain to cling to the sides of the chair, while the body 
goes up anddown. On line 7, mark little steps with the toes, and balance 
backward on line 8. 

(7) A merry little nod, wink and expressive gesture toward the face 
will explain the masking scheme. To suggest the youth kneeling, slide the 
right foot obliquely forward and bend the knees. The hands are clasped 
in line 3 but thrown apart and obliquely forward on the appeal, ‘‘ have 
mercy on me.”’ Suitaction to words by leaning forward and seizing the 
outstretched left hand with the right, pausing after ‘‘and,” and kiss the 
hand during the pause. Swaying far back at the waist-line, smite the 
breast in a tragical burlesque way with the right fist, then turn quickly to 
left with uplifted hands, and simulate grandma’s frightened, high-pitched, 
quavering voice in line 7. Your explanation comes in the last line. 

(8) The words are jerked out, and the music is quick andvery staccato 
inlines 1 and 2. Bending toward the left and catching the skirt with the left 
hand, you pluck and throw with high, excited gestures the imaginary con- 
tents of the bag. Give the youth’s imploring pantomime to the right. 

(9) Once more indulgence colors the amusement predominating in the 
tone employed during lines 1 and 2. Dance during line 3, and sweep a 
courtesy to the right on line 4. Express a gossipy spirit in the last two 
lines of this stanza. 

(10) Again beat time with the right foot during lines 1 and 2, and deliver 
them as though the fun was atits maddest, merriest pitch. Shout the order 
in a full, deep orotund. Start obliquely to the right, and peer curiously 
from side to side when giving lines 5 and 6. Turn and in a high-pitched 
voice, with hands uplifted in amazement, drawl out grandma’s speech ; 
then, while saying the last line in a merry, laughing tone, make your obei- 
sance to your friends, and az revoir. 


IV. 
AN OLD-FASHIONED MAID. 


By NATHAN M. LEVY. 


Es can peel and boil potatoes, make a salad of tomatoes, but she doesn’t 
know a Latin noun from Greek ; 
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And so well she cooks a chicken that your appetite ’twould quicken, but 
she cannot tell what’s modern from antique. 

She knows how to seta table and make order out of babel, but she doesn’t 
know Euripides from Kant ; 

Once at making pies I caught her—Jove! an expert must have taught her— 

: but she doesn’t know true eloquence from rant. 

She has quite a firm conviction one ought only to read fiction, and she 
doesn’t care for science nota bit ; 

And the wayshe makes her bonnets, sure is worth a thousand sonnets, but 
she doesn’t care for ‘‘culture,’’ not a whit. 

She can make her wraps and dresses till a fellow fast confesses that there’s 
not another maiden half as sweet ; 

She’s immersed in home completely, where she keeps all things so neatly, 
but from Browning nota line can she repeat. 

Well, in fact, she’s just a woman, gentle, lovable and human, and her faults 
she is quite willing to admit; 

*Twere foolish to have tarried, so we went off and were married, and I tell 
you Iam mighty glad of it. 


V. 
THE REMAINDER OF THE YEAR. 


For NEw YEAR’s. 


By FRED EMERSON BROOKS. 
i REMEMBER New Year’s morning hearing dear old grandma say : 
**You’ll be doing all the year just what you’re doing New Year’s day ;” 

When my face lit up with blushes at the happiness in store : 
As a certain handsome fellow tied his horses at my door. 
For he took me out a-sleighing at that happy New Year time, 
And my heart kept beating faster than the merry sleigh-bells’ chime ; 
Then he tucked the furs in closer till I thought I’d have to scold, 
When he blushing, softly muttered, ‘* Dear, I hope you are not cold.” 

Then I said—*‘ Look here, 

Don’t you call me ‘ Dear,’ 
Or else you'll keep on calling the remainder of the year! ”’ 


You have seen the barren branches fresh baptized with evening rain, 
Decked with diamonds in the morning with white velvet robes ex train, 
Myriad crystals in the branches, dazzling prisms in the snow, 
Just the day of all the season Nature most delights in show. 
And it seemed this glorious morning, as we rode out in the sleigh, 
The Almighty had robbed heaven in the making of the day. 
Then he kissed me, as I happened to be gazing at the sky, 
Saying, ‘‘ Nature wears her jewels when the queen is riding by! ” 
Yes, he kissed me here, 
Till I had to interfere, 
Or he’d have kept on kissing the remainder of the year! 


Have you never been so happy that you felt your being thrill, 
Longing for the power of Joshua to bid the sun stand still, 
Just to make the day eternal, lest, before another dawn, 
In the dreamy hours of slumber all your happiness be gone? 
Thus we rode ’neath arching branches, while the sleigh-bells’ music rare 
Echoed through that crystal palace God had builded in the air; 
When this Joshua, the younger, bade his handsome horses stay, 
While he asked me if I’d wed, and coaxed me not to answer nay. 
As he drew me near 
T answered ‘ Yes,’’ for fear 
The rascal would keep coaxing the remainder of the year! 


Vi. But as they whisper soft and low, Vil. 


A CHRISTMAS SECRET. 


Two roguish eyes are slyly peeping, 
For Kitty, by some strange mischance, 


OUR COOUELTE. 


Was not so very soundly sleeping! = 


By HELEN WHITNEY CLARK. 
es little stockings in a row 
Beneath the mantel-shelf were swinging ; 
Six little forms lay wrapped in dreams 
OE gifts that Santa Claus was bringing. 


On Christmas morning, just at dawn, 
Six little hands the stockings rifle, 

While many a shout of joy is heard 
At each discovered toy and trifle. 


But papa frowns, and mamma stares, 


By Epwin L. BARKER. 


He you met our bright coquette ? 
Roguish eyes as black as jet, 
Sunny hair ; 
With her dainty little feet, 
Just as saucy as she’s sweet, 
Young and fair. 


And as in slumber sweet they lie, 
With rosy cheeks and tresses ruffled, 

Within the room there comes a sound 
As if of voices softly muffled. 


And soon two stealthy forms appear, 
So softly o’er the carpet treading, 
While on the shelfa taper lamp 
Its flickering light is faintly shedding. 


‘** Now which is Kitty’s stocking, dear? ”’ 
. Says one; ‘‘and which is little Polly’s? 
You know I must not give the boys 
Such playthings as these china dollies!”’ 


When Kitty says, amid the strife : 
‘<T saw old Santa Claus last night, ; 
And don’t you think, he brought his wife! 


“J heard him ask her, just as low, 

Which one was mine, and which was Polly’s; 
Because he didn’t want to give 

The boys our pretty china dollies. 


“‘T hada mind to speak right out 
And tell them, but I was afraid.” 
And both the parents smiled to think 
The secret was not quite betrayed. 


When we take her out to dine, 
She will scorn our ruby wine, 
At the ball. 
How her smiles do draw us on, 
Till our clothes are all in pawn,— 
What a fall! 


All our letters she will burn, 
While we wait for a return, 
Oh, it’s bad! 
And from her we never hear,— 
She’s some other fellow’s dear, 
Oh, how sad! 
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Vill. 
UNE MARQUISE. 


By Austin DoBsON. 


ie you sit there at your ease, 
O Marquise! 
And the men flock round your knees, 
Thick as bees, 
Mute at every word you utter, 
Servants to your least frill flutter, 
“ Belle Marquise !”— 
As yousit there growing prouder, 
And your ringed hands glance and go 
And your fan’s /rou-frou sounds louder— 
And your ‘beaux yeux” flash and glow— 
Ah, you used them on the painter 
As you know, 
For the Sieur Larose spoke fainter, 
Bowing low ; 
Thanked madame and heaven for mercy 
That each sitter was not Circe, 
Or at least he told you so ;— 
Growing proud, I say, and prouder 
To the crowd that come and go, 
Dainty deity of powder, 
Fickle queen of fop and beau, 
As you sit where lustres strike you, 
Sure to please, 
Do we love you most or like you? 
‘* Belle Marquise!” 


You are fair; O yes, we know it 
Well, Marquise ; 
For he swore it, your last poet, 
On his knees ; 
And he called all heaven to witness 
Of his ballad and its fitness, 
“¢ Belle Marquise /”” 

You were everything in éve 
(With exception of sévére); 
You were cruelle and rebelle 
With the rest of rhymes is well; 
You were * Reine’’ and ‘ Mére a’ Amour,” 

You were *‘ Vénus a Cythére”’ 
“ Sappho mise en Pompadour,” 

And ‘* Minerve en Parabére ,”’ 
You had every grace of heaven 

In your most angelic face, 
With the nameless finer leaven 

Lent of blood and courtly race ,; 
And he added, too, in duty, 
Ninon’s wit and Boufflers’ beauty ; 
And La Valliére’s yeux veloutés 

Followed these ; 
And you liked it, when he said it 
(On his knees), 
And you kept it, and you read it, 
“* Belle Marquise!” 


Yet with us your toilet graces 
. Failto please, 
And the last of your last faces, 
And your mise; 
For we hold you just as real, 
‘« Belle Marquise!” 
As your Bergers and Bergéres, 
Lles d’ Amour and Bateliéres ; 
As your parcs and your Versailles, 
Gardens, grottoes, and rocailles ; 
As your naiads and your trees ; 
Just as near the old ideal 
. Calm and ease, 
As the Venus there, by Coustou, 
That a fan would make quite flighty, 
Is to her the gods were used to,— 
Is to grand Greek Aphrodite, 
Sprung from seas. 
You are just a porcelain trifle, 
** Belle Marquise /” 


Just a thing of puffs and patches, 
Made for madrigals and catches, 
Not for heart-wounds, but for scratches, 
O Marquise ! 
Just a pinky porcelain trifle, 
“* Belle Marquise!”’ 
Wrought in rarest rose-Dubarry, 
Quick at verbal point and parry, 
Clever, doubtless, but to marry, — 
No, Marquise ! 
For your Cupid, you have clipped him, 
Bonged ane patched him, nipped and snipped 
im, 


And with chapeau-bras equipped him, 
“ Belle Marquise !”’ 


Just to arm you through your wife-time 
And the languors of your life-time, 
“ Belle Marguise!”? 
Say, to trim your toilet tapers, 
Or, to twist your hair in papers, 
Or, to win you from the vapors ;— 
As for these, 
You are worth the love they give you, 
Till a fairer face outlive you, 
Or a younger grace shall please ; 
Till the coming of the crows’ feet, 
And the backward turn of beaux’ feet 
« Belle Marquise!” 
Till your frothed-out life’s commotion 
Settles down to Ennui’s ocean, 
Or adainty sham devotion, 
‘* Belle Marquise!’ 


we neither like norlove you, 
‘* Belle Marquise !”’ 

Lesser lights we place above you,— 

Milder merits better please. 
We have passed from fiilosophe-dom 

Into plainer modern days,— 
Grown contented in our oafdom, 

Giving grace not all the praise ; 
And, ex partant, Arsinoé,— 

Without malice whatsoever, — 
We shall counsel to our Chloé 

To be rather good than clever ; 
For we find it hard to smother 

Just one little thought, Marquise! 
Wittier, perhaps, than any other, — 
You were neither Wife nor Mother, 


‘« Belle Marquise!” 


IX, 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


By ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


HE moon that now is shining, 
In skies so blue and bright, 
Shone ages since on shepherds, 
Who watched their flocks by night ; 
There was no sound upon the earth, 
The azure air was still, 
The sheep in quiet clusters lay 
Upon the grassy hill. 


No; 


? 


When lo! a white-winged angel 

The watchers stood before, 
~ And told how Christ was born on earth, 

For mortals to adore. 

He bade the trembling shepherds 
Listen, nor be afraid, 

And told how in a manger 
The glorious child was laid, 


When suddenly in the heavens 
Appeared an angel band, 

The while in reverent wonder 
The Syrianshepherds stand. 

And all the bright host chanted 
Words that shall never cease,— 
‘«Glory to God in the highest, 

On earth good-willand peace.” 


The vision in the heavens 
Faded,-and all was still ; 
And the wondering shepherds left their flocks 
To feed upon the hill. 
Toward the blessed city 
Quickly their course they held, 
And in a lowly stable 
Virgin and child beheld. 


Beside a humble manger 
Was the maiden-mother mild, 
And in her arms her Son divine, 
A new-born infant, smiled. 
No shade of future sorrow 
From Calvary then was cast ; 
Only the glory was revealed, 
The suffering was not past. 


The Eastern kings before him knelt, 
And rarest offerings brought ; 

The shepherds worshipped and adored 
The wonders God had wrought: 

They saw the crown for Israel’s King, 
The future’s glorious part ; 

But all these things the mother kept, 
And pondered in her heart. 


X. 
GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


By J. SLoaT FASSETT. 


Ri does not prevail every time in this 
world, and that is why sometimes defeat is 
met with. But we are never defeated except 
when we consent to be defeated. In this uni- 
verse of God’s, in the noonday of civilization, 
there are more good men than bad men, The 
forces that tend upward are stronger than those 
that pull downward; but among the former, 
some of the agencies that we look to for good re- 
sults are too often indifferent, apathetic and inert. 
The forces of evil, which have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose from social disorder, are al- 
ways on the gui vive, always dynamic, and thatis 
why they are dangerous. 

If the good men will only exert themselves, they 
can have just as good government as they wish 
to have. Itis merely a question of will; for re- 
member that good government costs not nearly 
as much money as does bad government. But it 
costs something of personal attention, something 
of individual self-sacrifice, something of personal 
devotion. It costs something of your best time, 
and your best brains, and your best heart; and 
you cannot come into the possession and enjoy- 
ment of this priceless boon unless you be willing 
to pay some penalty of self-sacrifice. : 

Good government has always cost either blood, 
or agony, or tears, or sacrifice in some one shape 
or another, and it always will continue to cost 
just that thing. Remember that sacrifice is the 
price of freedom. To this greatly-wished-for goal 
there is no royal road spread over with carpets, 
adorned with shady trees, and in every way dot- 
ted over with comfortable palatial luxuriousness, 
a sort of tramway to good government. .The road 
to good government is obstructed by many diffi- 
culties, beset with many dangers which require 
continuous care and watchfulness to overcome. 
The one penalty and price of good government, 
it cannot be too frequently repeated, is self-sacri- 
fice. You have inherited wonderful liberties _ 
from your forefathers ; and these liberties you 
can transmit to your children, if you will. But to 
do this you must pay in some one form or an- 
other, and pay for them, too, with something of 
the readiness and the elevation of self-sacrifice 
exhibited by your forefathers, whose lawful heirs 
and inheritors you are. 

The best way for each and every one of us to 
improve the condition of mankind is to improve 
himself. The best way to hope for, the best way 
to secure good governmentin the state, and in 
the nation, is tosecure it in the town, in the city, 
in the county. It is sound morals and good poli- 
tics to discharge that duty which lies nearest to 
us first. Begin with boys and the young men 
and the old men will be able to take care of things. 
If there is one thing in the school curriculum that 
I would correct, it is the absence of the intelli- 
gent and comprehensive instruction and philos- 
ophy of the development of American liberty. If 
my voice were as strong and resolute as are my 
will and spirit, I would speak for this cause 
against the world. 


Xl. 
CRISS-GROSS: 


F you stick a stick across a stick 
Or stick a cross across a stick 
Or cross astick across a stick 
Or stick a cross across a cross 
Or cross a cross across a stick 
Or cross a cross across a cross 
Or stick a cross stick across a stick 
Or stick a crossed stick across a crossed 
stick 
Or cross a crossed stick across a cross 
Or cross a crossed stick across a stick 
Or cross a crossed stick across a crossed 
stick, 
Would that be an acrostic? 
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XII. 
AHWINGAWA. 


By Georce M. RITCHIE. 


se! break of day, Ahwingawa 

Upon the Bay of Saginaw, 

With tomahawk, with bow and quiver, 
Approached the mouth of Saginaw river. 
To meet him there, old Captain Drew 
Stood ready waiting with his crew, 

“ We'll find the dog,’’ the captain said ; 
«We'll make the earth his future bed. 
Ho! in secret ambush hide, 

In breathless silence there abide 

Till Captain Drew the signal sounds, 
Then leap for him like bloody hounds. 
Spare not a drop of warrior blood, 

Let flow his veins a crimson flood,”’ 


Ahwingawa with steady oar, 
Launched his bark upon the shore ; 
Alighting quickly on the sands, 

A fearless warrior proudly stands. 
Acchild of nature, nerved with steel, 
Intent the right of rank to deal. 

His brawny breast of textile bands ; 
His mighty arms, with mighty hands ; 
A brow that marks his lineal race, 
Whereon is writ the ling’ring trace 
Of long-drawn years of bloody strife, 
With war and wrangling ever rife. 


‘* Down, soothless dog, I tell thee down,”’ 
Cried Captain Drew with angry frown. 
«Thy ax and quiver at thy teet, 

Or skulking beasts thy flesh shall eat. 
Enough we’ve borne from thy black veins ; 
Too long already hast thy stains 
Incarnadined the white man’s home. 

Too many lie beneath the loam, 

The victim of thy poisoned darts. 

Too many helpless, bleeding hearts 
Have bled to feed thy bloody soul.’’ 


Ahwingawa, in answer meet, 
Dropped not his quiver at his feet ; 
But proudly drew his stately form, 
While raged within the mighty storm, 
And thundered epithets as strong 

As he who deemed him in the wrong. 


“‘Ye pale-faced warrior, hear your foe : 
Ye dread the power of my blow; 

Ye curse the air that gives me life ; 

Ye want my breast to sheathe your knife. 
Thrust it there. I would not shrink, 

Yea, though my life-blood it should drink ; 
For [ would have my tribe to know 
Ahwingawa fears not a foe. 

Ye call my people cut-throats, dogs ; 

But ye have fed them with your grogs, 

To make them mad with hellish fire, 

To rouse their anger, flame their ire. 
You’ve stole their skins, abused their wives, 


You’ve drugged them drunk to wreck their lives. 


‘We never harmed your pale-faced daughters, 
We never fed them fire-waters ; 

We never smote our pale-faced foes 

Till they in anger rained their blows, 
Till they, with smoky weapons, found 
And drove us from our native ground. 
Then swore we vengeance in our wrath 
Tosmite the white man in our path ; 
And ever will Ahwingawa, 
-E’en though he die by Saginaw, 
Avenge the insult to his race 

Until he falls in death’s embrace.’’ 


Then loudly called old Captain Drew, 

And out from ambush sprang his crew, 
They seized upon Ahwingawa, 

And threw him in the Saginaw ; 

But not until his mighty hand 

Had slain a warrior of their band. 

They thought him dead, and went their way, 
And left their plunder in the way. 


At noon, upon the Saginaw beach, 
Watching the sea-birds skim and screech, 
Chasing the dashing, splashing waves, 
Building mounds and digging caves, 
Played Angelina, brave and true 

The only child of Captain Drew 


‘« Oh, but it’s nice to jump and bound,” 
She cried aloud in merry sound; 

“To dart and dash along the shore, 

To chase the waves that spray me o’er, 
And how Id like to—ah,”’ she cried, 
With sudden fright. Close by her side 
A warrior faint and bleeding lay. 

She thought to flee, to run away ; 

But something seemed to whisper low, 
“* Angelina, do not go,” i 
Ahwingawa lay on the sand, 

Too faint and weak to walk or stand. 


Kind Angelina dressed his wound 
And helped him to the solid ground. 
‘Pll run for help,”’ she kindly said ; 
Ahwingawa but shook his head. 

But Angelina understood ; 

She knew full well her father would, 
If he but knew, command him killed ; 
She oft had heard such orders willed. 
Within a cave Ahwingawa 

Upon the banks of Saginaw, 

Stayed till his frame was strong again, 
Until his nerves were free from pain. 
Then, bidding her a fond adieu, 

He left the cave with lite anew, 

And wandered to his wigwam home— 
But not to tind his comrades there. 

A bloody fate was theirs to share. 
Their silent bodies lay around, 

But life and love could not be found. 


A year rolled round. Ahwingawa 
Dwelt quiet near the Saginaw. 

One happy morn, with bow and quiver, 
He sailed again toward Saginaw river. 
Dashing the waves with steady oar, 
He hears a cry come from the shore. 
Upon a cliff with banded hands 

Sweet Angelina, helpless, stands. 

By her side a brutal villain, 

Known by name as Hugo’ Millan. 
Below the cliffstands Captain Drew, 
His mother, wife, and all his crew. 


‘¢ Oh, in mercy,’’ cried the wife, 

«« Spare, O spare my daughter’s life. 
Take me and strongly bind these hands, 
And thrust me dead upon the sands. 
But spare, O God, my Angelina.” 


Then out spake Millan in his wrath, 

«“« Ye’ve dogged my life, ye’ve cursed my path, 
Ye’ve sworn against me in the courts, 

Ye’ve scattered rumors, foul reports, 

Ye’ve hunted me like bloody hounds, 

Ye’ve sought to drive me from my grounds ; 
And for revenge your Angelina 

(You're proud of her, I well do know) 

Shall lie in death on rocks below. 

And then shall Millan be revenged.”’ 


He turned to seize the trembling maid ; 
But ere his hand was on her laid, 

A shout rang up from those below — 
Ahwingawa had struck a blow 

That sent the brute on rocks below. 

In his strong arms Ahwingawa 

Upon a cliff, near Saginaw, 

Bore to his breast, ’mid storms of greeting, 
The form of her whose heart in beating 
Throbbed in love in days gone by 

For one whose death seemed all but nigh, 
For one who fell by cruel hands 

And found her playing on the sands. 
He bore her to her parents dear, 

’Mid wildest shouts and loudest cheer. 
Told how she helped him to a cave, 
And food and water kindly gave. 

Then proudly spoke unto the crew 

And to the sturdy Captain Drew : 

“You once did bleed Ahwingawa, 

And threw him in the Saginaw. 

For your fair daughter, I forgive, 

And tell ye by the life I live, 

That though ye count the Indian band 
The vilest wretches in the land, 

We honor more a noble deed 

Than white man’s base, ignoble greed. 
Though you may spurn us in your wrath, 
We scorn to follow in your path. 

We count that deed in life the best 
When man, despite the world’s behest, 
Will pay for kindness highest meeds, 
And scorn a brute’s ignoble deeds,” 


‘é>) 


Xill. 
JOE’S DREAM. 


By GEORGE COOPER. 


CO: HAT’S Christmas day, I’dlike to know, 
More than another day ?’’ cried Joe. 

‘« The bells chime louder, I admit ; 

But a fellow needn’t lose his wit, 

And crazy grow because of it!” 


A moody boy was Master Joe, 
Matter-of-fact and dull and slow. 
What he inclined to was the real, 

He never soared to the ideal. 

So when he went to bed that night, 
He saw no fairer, purer light 

In stars that glittered o’er the snow ; 
His heart ne’er felt a warmer glow 
For all God’s creatures here below. 


The bells rang out their merry chimes, 
He’d heard them ring a hundred times ; 
But their voices were thessame to him ; 
Joe’s inward ears were dull and dim. 

‘‘T hope they’llnot keep me awake, 
Those bells ; a sleep Id like to take,”’ 
Sighed Jue. 


‘Ha! Ha! now for my round ; 
My sleigh’s at door. Come! in we’ll bound!” 
*Twas Santa Claus, Joe knew him well, 
That myth of whom he’d sneering tell, 
When smaller lads were by to hear. 
‘“‘Ho! Ho! Come Joe, my time is near, 
Christmas is real! Up and off! 
To think at Christmas you could scoff!” 


The silvery bells began to jingle ; 
The frosty air began to tingle. 

Away they flew, by mansions great, 
And homes of humble, low estate ; 
But every face they saw within, 

The rosy fair, or pale and thin, 
Beamed with a sweet, expectant light, 
As if they looked upon that bright 
And fadeless star of long ago 

Which shepherds watching, saw below ! 
And oh! the grace, the lovely beams 
On little faces in their dreams ! 


‘“‘What’s Christmas day, you’d like to know, 
More than another? Ah! friend Joe, 
Howe’er it dawn, whate’er its skies, 
We see it with our hearts—not eyes! 
The breath of kindliness its air! 
Its sunlight—smiles of children fair! 
Good deeds its flowers, ’mid winterchill! 
O day that brings peace and good-will ! 
Its blessed memories we save 
For the dear sake of Him who gave! 
Long may they flourish! 
Ho! ho! step out!” 
Joe woke up with a happy shout ; 
And it is very safe to say 
That he kept well that Christmas day ! 


XIV. 
STOCKING SONG. 


ELCOME, Christmas! heel and toe— 
Here we wait, three in a row. 
Come, good Santa Claus, we beg, 
Fill them tightly, foot and leg. 


Fill them quickly ere you go, 

Fill them till they overflow, 

That’s the way! and leave us more, 
Heaped in piles upon the floor. 


Little feet, that ran all day, 
Twitch in dreams of merry play ; 
Little feet, that jumped at will, 
Lie all pink, and warm, and still. 


See them, how they lightly swing ; 
Hear them, how they tried to sing. 
Welcome, Christmas! heel and toe; 


Come and fill us ere we go. 


Here they will hang, till some one nimbly, 
Jumps with treasure down the chimney, 
Bless us! how he’ll tickle us ! 
Funny old St, Nicholas, 
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NEW YORK, DECEMBER, 1891. 


ES, WERNER’S VOICE MAGAZINE has given its 

readers during the year now ended 332 pages 

of reading-matter, which, spread out in the usual 

book-form, would make a volume of at least 2,0co 
pages. 

Think of it! This isa veritable song and speech 
encyclopedia ; and all for $1.50! 

Need any more be said to prove that WERNER’S 
Voice MAGAZINE has a right to be? Is any fur- 
ther argument required than the representing of 
the numbers themselves to convince every voice- 
user that, in justice to himself, he should use this 
valuable material, the greater part of which is 
nowhere else obtainable ? Not to avail one’s self 
of this vocal and elocutionary wealth is to delib- 
erately handicap one’s self in the race, and to 
fall short of accomplishing what is within reach. 

Have we reached our ideal? 

No, no, no! 

We should make a long stride in this direction 
if our friends would each one send in a new sub- 
scription in addition to theirown. If our circula- 
tion could be doubled at one stroke, beginning 
with the January number, WERNER’s VOICE MAGA- 
ZINE for 1892 would more than double its value, 
and thé record for the coming year would eclipse 
that for any previous one. 

Will you do your part? We appeal to every 
reader, and trust that everyone will consider this 
a personal request. You can get at least one new 
subscription, and most of you can send five or 
ten, or twenty-five subscriptions, if you will only 
put forth a little effort. Such an effort will be 
duly appreciated and reciprocated. 

What is the prospectus for 1892? 


If we announced now every article that would 
appear in the next twelve numbers, we should 
thereby demonstrate conclusively our unfitness 
for the position of editor and publisher of what 
purports to be a live and progressive magazine. 
We have enough material already accepted not 
only for the coming year, but for two years to 
come, But we shall not use it all. 

Why ? 

Simply because somebody will say something, 
and somewhere something will be done that will 
yield material better, brighter, and more valuable 
than some of the material we now have on hand; 
and being in fact, as well as in pretention, a 
magazine abreast of the times, with vision keen 
enough to detect the newer and the better, we, 
whenever advisable, displace the old by the new 
and thus maintain our position as leaders in the 
advance guard in all that pertains to voice, song 
and speech. This position we have held for 
thirteen years, and we do not intend to relinquish 
te 

Yes, thirteen years have rolled by since the 
first number of this magazine was issued—almost 
long enough for us to be a journalistic grand- 
father! 

However, we do not feel old. We are not fully 
satisfied with what has been accomplished. Mis- 
takes have been made, and there have been 
many shortcomings in the various departments of 
our work. Yet we have reason to feel encour- 
aged, and we are conscious that never before 
have we been better prepared for doing the work 
that has been undertaken. With training and 
experience, with increasedstrength and renewed 
hope, with a larger horizon and a more extended 
circle of patrons, spurred on by the desire and 
determination to redeem the failures of the past 
by the successes of the future, we drown the 
tones of sadness in bidding the old year fare- 
well by the glad and exultant ring of welcome 
with which we greet the incoming year. 


A WORD FOR THE NEW YEAR, 

HE use of the voice underlies all human inter- 
course. It is the power of the home, the 
nursery, the social circle, the school, the pulpit, 
the stage, the platform, and the bar. Without it, 
social, intellectual, and commercial life is 
‘¢cabined, cribbed, confined.’’ In its partial or 
imperfect use, much of the healthfulness, useful- 

ness, profit, and pleasure of life is Jost. 

-Itis to the work of voice-development that the 
elocutionist and the vocalist stand pledged. 
Preparation for the work implies a knowledge of 
anatomy, physiology, and the various systems of 
vocaland physical culture; of psychology, rhetoric, 
literature, and music. This is the minimum 
amount of requirement for the well-equipped 
teacher. In none of these branches of knowledge 
has the final word been spoken ; indeed, in most 
of them agreement has yet to be reached concern- 
ing first principles. The best thought of the best 
minds is constantly engaged upon them, andeach 
year sees progress toward a clearer understand- 
ing. In physiology alone stupendous advance- 
ment is being made, and, as a famous physician 
has lately declared, ‘‘The doctor who took his 
degree ten years ago, and who has not striven to 
keep abreast of the times, is already an antiquated 
fossil.’? Never before has there existed such 
incentives and opportunities for study, such a 
vast field of usefulness for the successful profes- 
sional man and woman, while not one of the pro- 
fessions affords larger scope for physicalimprove- 
ment, mental growth, and moral influence than 
those of the elocution and the vocal teacher. 

The world is weak and sick and ignorant. Dis- 
ease stalks rampant through every class of thecom- 
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munity, much of it owing to ignorance of hygienic 
and sanitary laws. Consumption, four-fifths of 
which could be prevented and much of it cured, 
slays its tens of thousands every year. Hosts of 
children are imprisoned in school-rooms where 
every condition tends to cripple their bodies and 
dwarf their brains. The breath of life, the lungs 
which hold it, the organs which manufacture it 
into voice and speech—scarcely any attention is 
given to these vital matters in any of our public 
or private schools. Yet health and symmetrical 
bodily growth are largely dependent upon care in 
these directions. 
tion and the vocal teacher are the ones above all 


others—not excepting even that of the physician— _ 


which can accomplish the great work of preven- 
tion in the matter of physical decay and death. 

In the line of mental endeavor, too, the field of 
the elocutionist is practically unlimited, He be- 
comes an acknowledged custodian of that mighty 
and mysterious element that we call Language, 
to preserve it in its purity, to teach its laws to the 
student, and to protect it from the abuse of the 
ignorant and vicious. The treasure-houses of the 
literature of all ages and of all countries are open 
for him to explore at will, and through which to 
lead students who find in him companion and in- 
spirer as well as guide. Poetry and the drama 
come to him for adequate interpretation. For 
him exists the whole world of art as well as of 
nature. Though he must needs walk with men 
on the physical plane, he may still soar above the 
stars ; while caring for the body he may at the 
same time develop and beautify the soul. 

O teachers in one of the grandest and most use- 
ful lines of labor which can be filled*by man, 
walk worthy of the profession to which you are 
called! Endeavor to gain a realization deeper 
than any you have known as to what your work 
really means in its full significance ; what is the 
extent of your duties, opportunities, and privi- 
leges ; what most needs to be done, and in what 
improved ways you may set about it. Do not 
fear to be as practical as possible, and always 
practical before poetical; with higher standards 
and more conscientious ways of reaching them ; 
solemnly abjuring the falsity, superficiality, and 
vain show which are easily made to take the place 
of solid fact and profound philosophy ; becoming 
like children in humility and teachableness, con- 
scious of ignorance, trying to realize how much 
remains to be known even by the oldest and 
wisest students ; anxious for light on all the sub- 
jects of which it is your business to be informed. 
Above all, put out of your hearts all jealousy and 
evil-speaking one of another. Do not waste price- 


less time in senseless quibbles and quarrels which 


serve no purpose beyond the stirring-up of strife 
and making a reproach of the very name of elocu- 
tion. The intellectual light of this dawning 
twentieth century is almost dazzling in its bril- 
liancy, and is growing brighter with every hour of 
the advancing day. Make your work such as to 
stand the searching blaze which will be brought 
to bear upon it, and your light to so shine that 


the ignorant, the indifferent, the scornful may be | 


attracted by it, and by it enabled to discover in 
your noble profession something worthy of their 
attention and helpful for their needs. 

‘«Every man,”’ says Lord Bacon, ‘‘is a debtor 
to his profession, from the which, as men do, of 
course, seek to receive countenance and profit, 
so ought they of duty to endeavor themselves by 
way of amends to be a help thereunto.” 


My spirit like a charmed bark doth swim 
Upon the liquid waves of thy sweet singing, 
Far away into the regions dim ; 
Of rapture—as a boat with swift sails winging 
Its way down some many-winding river. ; 
—Percy Bysshe Shelley, 


The professions of the elocu-. 
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AN EPITOME OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE, MADE 
ESPECIALLY FOR THIS MAGAZINE, 


SOUTHERN DIALECT. 


N.E. Four. of Education, Oct. 15, Rose Etta Wood. 


HaEES of the dialect-writing so much in fa- 

vor at present, obtain exaggerated notions 
of the uncouthness and ignorance of the classes 
who are represented. 

Such prominence is given to the verbal eccen- 
tricities of varying types of our fellow-beings that 
we are in danger of looking upon them as crea- 
tures formed of very inferior clay. In my own 
mind, after reading Craddock’s novels, and other 
writings of the kind, the characters portrayed 
seemed half barbarous, as uncouth as their lan- 
guage. But after a three months’ sojourn ina 
southern city in which I met many Tennesseeans, 
some even from the mountain district, I find 
that many people of fair education and of refine- 
ment are addicted to provincialisms which havea 
strange sound to northern ears; nor do they 
seem uncouth, uttered in the pleasant, slow 
speech of the southerner. 

I hear business men, women, and young 
people, educated at the higher schools, use done 
in the adverbial sense, @ du darky : ‘‘ I’ve done 
been,”’? ‘‘he’s done gone,”’ ‘‘ breakfast is done 
ready.”’ 

«Down Easters” are accused of saying duttah 
for butter, etc., but they do not quite ignore the 
ry. Our southern friends do this. Here it is not 
only the sable individual who calls door, do ; 
floor, flo, etc., but it is the common practice 
among intelligent white people. My landlady, 
who is a pleasant and ladylike person, assures me 
that she can buy a ‘‘right smart chance”? of fruit 
fora dollar. She is also proud to see a friend, 
i. e., ‘‘glad”’ in Yankee vernacular, 

The Italian sound of zis rarely heard in any 
word. Xaintis frequently heard forcan’t. Aunt 
often receives the long sound of a. Instead of 
saying ‘I did not go,” the average Tennesseean, 
at least, remarks, ‘1 never did go,” did receiving 
an unnecessary emphasis. ‘‘1 reckon so,’’ he 
assents to an opinion, with a queer upward slide 
on so. 

The very ignorant Tennesseean, and, indeed, 
nearly all other uneducated southerners, speak 
with a tedious drawl, which accentuates their 
queer pronunciation, Yet, even among them 
are persons of natural refinement, and onealmost 
forgets the uncouth words in the pleasure of con- 
versation. And I really have ‘‘made up my 
mind’? that ‘*folks are folks’? wherever you may 
findthem. They are more or less ‘‘ picturesque,”’ 
according to circumstances. 


EXPRESSION vs. BEAUTY. 
P Laws of Life, October. 

Pee is the best part of beauty. The 

features we cannot choose, but expression is 
to a surprising extent under ourcontrol. A plain 
woman whose face is the responsive mirror of 
noble or gentle thoughts will always be consid- 
ered beautiful.- Some women have a way of with- 
drawing all expression from the face, leaving it 
heavy and lifeless, 

Many faces that are inanimate and unattractive 
might be transformed by a little effort. George 
Sand was a case in point. Obviously no woman 
ever had greater emotional experience or a riper 
intellect. Yet, by her own showing, the habitual 
look of her face, instead of having areflex of that 
inner life which would have illumined it into 
beauty, was sodden and dull. This was because 
she had fallen into a custom of withdrawing her 
mind from her face; of allowing the muscles to 
drop into heavy, inanimate lines. In order to 
guard against this habit it is not necessary to go 
to the other extreme and affect a chirpy anima- 
tion that is at once tiresome and silly ; but the 
corners of the mouth must not be allowed to drop 
in ennui, the muscles about the eyes and mouth 
must not be relaxed ; life should be kept in the 
features by those who desire to attain or retain 
personal beauty. 
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NARROW WAISTS. 
American Naturalist. 


WE are repeatedly told that a narrow waist is 
a deformity produced by artificial compres- 
sion, and that the just model for the healthy nor- 
mal woman is the robust and matronly Venus of 
Milo. Now the anthropologist knows that this 
general assertion is not true as applied to the 
civilized white woman. Itis especially charac- 
teristic of the highest types of woman of the’ 
Indo-European race to have wide hips and a nar- 
row waist, up to the age when adipose tissue fills 
to greater uniformity of outline the graceful 
curve which is so generally admired. lt is well 
known that the form of the pelvis differs in the 
different races, so that in the white race the 
female pelvis differs from that of the male more 
than is the case with the African. In the latter 
the female pelvis strait is, as in the male, longer 
in antero-posterior than in transverse diameter ; 
in the female Mongolian the strait is subquadrate 
in outline, while in the Indo-European the strait 
is oval, with the transverse diameter greater than 
the antero-posterior. Thus the white woman has 
wider hips than the woman of inferior races, and 
she isinso far more unlike the male than they. 
The larger pelvic cavity of the female is an adap- 
tation to the increasein the bulk of its contents 
incident to gestation; and it follows that when 
this cavity is not so occupied the movable viscera 
fillthe space. From this results the contraction 
of the abdominal walls immediately above the 
pelvis known as the waist. Itis, then, clear that 
the diameter of the waist is inversely as the di- 
ameter of the pelvis, and the differential of di- 
ameter is greatestas the transverse diameter of the 

pelvis exceeds the antero-posterior, 


SINGING COMPETITION OF LONDON CLUBS. 


Far and Near, Caroline Hazard. 


Ve spring the choirs of the clubs belonging 

to the Girls’ Club Union unite in a singing 
competition. Last year it was held in the Inner 
Temple Hall. Eachchoir was distinguished by a 
sash tied across one shoulder of the girls, each 
club wearing its own color, Prof. Henry Thomas, 
of the Guildhall School of Music, was judge. 
Each club sang a song by Abt, ‘‘ Rays of Morn- 
ing,” or the ‘‘ Loreley,’’ followed by asong of the 
club’s own selection. Then all together sang 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Greeting.”’ 

St. Clement’s Club came first, about twenty 

irls, andseng their two songs. Then All Hal- 
low’s Clul sang a charming and rather difficult 


“song of Carl Reinecke’s, and sang it very well, 


with great purity of tone and good shading. It 
was pretty to see the pleasure the girls took in it, 
and the admiration with which they evidently 
regarded their leaders, usually young ladies, who 
stood in front of them and marked time witha 
baton. The interest of the contest centred about 
the Soho Club, which had the prize picture, an 
engraving of St, Cecelia, and which it hoped to 
retain another year. The girls in thischoir were 
rather older than the others. Their song was Dr. 
Arne’s ‘Where the beesucks therelurk I,’’ The 
applause which greeted them showed that they 
had many friends in the audience, and they sang 
the quaint music with delicacy, spirit, and finish. 
Then came a choir of little girls from the Totten- 
ham Club with Mendelssohn’s ‘‘May bells and 
flowers,” which was well sung for such little 
ones. After the lastsong Prof. Thomas explained 
the principles upon which he based his award, 
Fle considered five points: Maintainance of 
pitch; distinctness of pronunciation of the 
words; the propriety of the song itself ; shad- 
ing; rhythm. Taking these five points and 
marking each one, if perfect, twenty, we should 
have a total of one hundred which would earn the 
prize. Proceeding on this basis, he went carefully 
over each song, pointing out the defects of each 
choir, and commending their improvement from 
the previous year. It began to get quite exciting 
as the marks were read, and when finally it was 
announced that the Soho Club had most of all, the 
girls were wildly enthusiastic. The Soho choir 
almost smothered their leader, kissing her and 
thanking her for her work with them. The other 
clubs joined also in hearty rejoicing with them. 


to use the spirometer and manometer. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHEST. 
Herald of Health, Nov., Godfrey W. Hambleton, 


|e size and shape of the chest vary according 

to the conditions to which it is subjected. 

The results are invariable. At birth the male 

child of all classes has the same type of chest, but 

at maturity he has that of the class to which he 

belongs. ‘Lhe same relationship exists between 

conditions and types: On the one hand, in 

those who use wind-instruments, or who by their 
occupations require to greatly use their lungs ; 

and, on the other, in those who spend a great 

portion of their time in a stooping position, or 
who compress their chests either by the instru- 

ments used in their work, or by a corset. The 

development of the muscles of the trained ath- 

lete and the wasted muscles of the paralytic are 

owing to the conditions of their use and disuse 

respectively. Therefore, the type of man after 

birth is solely produced by the conditions to which 

he is subjected. Man is what his habits and sur- 

roundings make him. A great work lies before 

us. We have to ascertain the tendencies of all 
the conditions to which our bodies are subjected: 
by our habits and environment in order to apply 

that knowledge to our own protection and advan- 

tage. That is the sphere of true physical develop- 
ment. 

An important step toward the attainment of this 
object has been taken by the formation of a soci- 
ety to apply the principles of physical develop- 
ment in the ordinary routine of daily life. I 
give the results obtained by Ico members at 
Leeds, The average increase of their chest-girth 
was Ij inches. 1 divided them into three classes, 
the average increase of the chest-girth of the third 
class being 1} inches, that of the second class 
being 2 inches, and of the firstclass 3g inches. 
There has been a considerable increase in the 
range of movement of the chest, the average 
being 43 inches. Hutchinson’s standard of vital 
capacity has been greatly exceeded, and in the 
power of inspiration and expiration the majority 
belonged to or exceeded his ‘tremarkable”’ and 
‘‘yvery extraordinary” classes. At the subse- 
quent examination for the Society’s gold medals, 
the first medallisthad an increase of chest-girth of 
64 inches, the second 5 inches, and the third 43 
inches. The Society’s medals for the best phy- 
sique were awarded to members who had exceed- 
ed Brent’s ‘‘medium’’ standard by 3.67 inches, 
2 42 inches, and 3.32 inches, and 20 certificates 
were given to those who had obtained and ex- 
ceeded that standard. We have just held our 
second annual meeting, andI find the average in- 
crease of the chest-girth of 100 members is now 2 
inches, that of the third class 1%, the second 2}, 
and the first 32. That increase has taken place in 
small as well as in large chests, whether the men 
were tall or short, under or over 21 years of age, 
with or without previous gymnastic training. 
Our members are 8 to 14 hours daily in over fifty 
different occupations. I have frequently noted a 
large decrease when the members were training 
too much in the gymnasium, or engaged in extra 
work, and when they neglected to follow the di- 
rections given. In fact, the increase or decrease 
has been in direct relationship with acorrespond- 
ing change in the conditions of their habits or 
surroundings. The number of chest-girths of 
from 38 to 4o inches and upward is steadily in- 
creasing. 

The best way to explain the practical work of 
the Society is to describe what happens to a new 
member. He is placed in an erect position, his 
shoulders are brought well back, and his clothing 
so loosened over the chest that it permits free 
movement. In nearly every case the clothing is 
from one to two inches or more too tight. He is 
shown the simple movements necessary to throw 
the weight of the shoulders on the spine, taught 
to inhale and exhale deeply through the nose, and 
We ex- 
plain that the conditions of his habits and sur- 
roundings tend either to his injury or to his ad- 
vantage. Stooping positions that cramp or im- 
pede the full and free movement of the chest, or 
a faulty carriage of the body, are very injurious. 
Habits that tend to the disuse of the muscles or 
to their excessive use are to be avoided. Breath- 
ing through the mouth, or breathing air that has 
a temperature much above that of the external 
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air, or that is impure, or contains dust, is very in- 
jurious. Wearing tight-fitting or too heavy 
clothes, braces, corsets, tends to impede the move- 
ments of the body and is injurious. Whatever 
habits or surroundings tend to act injuriously or 
to produce such acts must be avoided. Acquire 
the habit of holding the body erect, shoulders 
back, chest well forward ; to take deep inspira- 
tions followed by full expirations several times 
daily ; to develop the muscles, especially of the 
chest, by exercise according to Ling’s System; 
to take daily baths or swimming; to live in rooms 
that are in direct communication with the exter- 
nal air, night and day, and to take care that their 
temperature is not too high; tospend as much 
time as possible in the open air, maintaining the 
temperature by muscular exercise ; to practice 
singing, and to take advantage ofathletics. Walk- 
ing is a most healthy exercise, and broad toes and 
low heels tend to promote it. All changes in liv- 
ing must be slowly and uninterruptedly effected. 

Physical development as a part of the educa- 
tion of children is urgently demanded. They 
have a splendid type of chestat birth, the propor- 
tion of chest-girth to height being a little above 
Brent’s maximum standard ; but under the pres- 
ent system‘of bringing up children they are, from 
birth through the whole course of modern educa- 
tion, subjected to unfavorable conditions, so that 
fora height of 51.84 inches there is a chest-girth 
of 26.10 inches, instead of one of 35.18 inches, ora 
loss in about Io years of nearly ginches. Here 
you have the standard of chest-girth. Is it too 
much to ask that the conditions of the child’s sur- 
roundings shall be so arranged that it may be re- 
tained? 


TREATMENT FOR SINGERS’ 
TROUBLES. 


I. Donnelly, M. D., Before the Dept. of Practice of 
Medicine, Minn. State Medical Society, Fune 17, 
ike practice we find that chronic hypertrophic 

catarrh, especially as we see it in nose cases 
in this country, is a fruitful cause of singers’ 
throat-troubles. Its effect on the voice is very in- 
jurious, and, if not properly treated, it will, in 
time, lead to total loss of the singing-voice. 

The greatest injury to the voice, I think, is the 
mouth-breathing so often seen in hypertrophic 
catarrh of the nose. My experience is that all 
mouth-breathers have usually pharyngeal and 
laryngeal catarrh. 

The injurious effects of mouth-breathing are 
owing to two causes: One, the direct inspiration 
of cold air laden with the impurities of the atmos- 
phere into the larynx and lungs; the other, the 
fact that as there is no nasal respiration to 
speak of, the secretions of the nose are not evap- 
orated ; they are retained in the nasal cavities, 
septic and chemical changes take place, and as 
they pass down the posterior wall of the pharynx 
into thelarynx, they keep up a constant condition 
of irritation andinflammation. In my cases where 
there is chronic laryngitis with more or less nasal 
stenosis, I find that I get the best results by doing 
little or nothing for the larynx, but confining my 
attention to the condition of the nose and naso- 
pharynx. 

Many singers suffer from more or less chronic 
laryngitis, but they still continue to use their 
voices in singing. Wecannot be too careful in 
warning singers to avoid using the voice while 
suffering from even slight throat-troubles ; rest is 
absolutely necessary, if we wish to restore the 
voice. 

In chronic cases of laryngitis we find that the 
successful treatment is that which is applied 
locally. Little can be done by internal medica- 
tion, except so far as to give such remedies as 
willimprove the general constitutional condition. 
Good food is necessary where the bodily strength 
needs building up. Tonics, such as iron, arsenic, 
quinine and strychnine, are very good in debili- 
tated conditions, and any other treatment such 
as exercise, massage, bathing, or electricity, as 
may seem suitable to the case. 

In the local treatment, sprays play an impor- 
tant part. Where we have excessive secretion 
from the mucous membrane, cleariliness is very 
important; before applying our remedies we 
should see that all the mucus has been removed 
by the spray from the diseased membrane. 


THROAT- 


Some good alkaline solution will effect this. In 


simple cases of laryngitis, the careful cleaning of . 


the larynx is often the only treatment I pursue, 
but where the condition seems to demand it, 
then I usually employ some one of the well- 
known astringents, either mineral or vegetable. 
I find that I use silver in the form of the nitrate 
more than any other application in the treatment 
of laryngeal troubles. I employ it usually on the 
cotton mop in strengths from 1 to § per cent. so- 
lution, Usually it acts well, but occasionally we 
come across cases where it seems to be contra-in- 
dicated and where the effects are decidedly bad. 
In those cases, where there is a great deal of se- 
cretion, menthol held in solution in albolene seems 
to act well, the excessive secretion soon becom- 
ing markedly less under its effect, while in the 
dry form of laryngitis with the formation of crusts 
upon the cords or other parts of the larynx I 
usually make use of aristol in albolene with very 
good results. 

In some cases of laryngitis of long standing we 
havea condition of paresis of the laryngeal mus- 
cles. When we examine with the laryngoscope 
we find that when the patient phonates there is a 
marked bowing of the vocal cords in the centre, 
or that during the act the cords will not approxi- 
mate themselves to each other with the rapid, 
prompt motion seen when the larynx is in a 
healthy condition. These phenomena indicate a 
want of tone in the laryngeal muscles ; this con- 
dition seems to be caused by long-continued in- 
flammation of the mucous membrane covering 
the muscles, and the proper treatment is the em- 
ployment of the interrupted or faradic current to 
the weakened muscles of the larynx. In all long 
standing cases of laryngitis it isa good rule to use 
faradism to the muscles, as the effect seems to 
be beneficial, perhapsacting as or having the ad- 
vantages of massage. Itisnotalways necessary to 
use the intra-laryngeal electrode, as the external 
application over the cervix during a pain, with- 
out any attempt to dilate, seems to favor dilata- 
tion. 


HOW CHILDREN LEARN TO TALK. 
Science, Sept. 25, LE. A. Kirkpatrick. 


eee ts and others interested in the 

origin of language and the development of 
intellect find very striking analogies between the 
development of speech and intelligence in the 
race andin the child, and have obtained some 
very valuable hints as to the laws determining the 
growth of language. 

For the purpose of securing such facts I wrote 
an article on ‘*Children as Teachers.’? The 
records sent me in response are not yet sufficient 
to justify me in making a fullreport. They serve 
to bring out the great individual differences in 
children rather than to show what is common to 
all; yet they are common characteristics sug- 
gestive of general laws. 

During a certain period special attention was 
paid to the child’s language, and all words the 
child was known to use understandingly were 
noted down in alphabetical order (the child’s pro- 
nunciation of the words being indicated as near- 
ly as possible), and this was taken as the child’s 
vocabulary at that age. A few months later the 
process was repeated, and the progress could 
readily be seen by comparing the records. 

The number of words used by children two 
years old differs considerably, but is usually 
larger than has been supposed. It varies from a 
very few words for the child who is backward in 
learning to talk, though perhaps not less intelli- 
gent otherwise, up to a thousand words for chil- 
dren more precocious in that particular. From 
200 to 400 words are the more common number. 

The rate at which new words are acquired va- 
ries greatly for different children and at different 
ages. After they are once fairly started in learn- 
ing language, it is usually quite rapid, especially 
with those who are late in beginning to talk, For 
children just past two years of age, from 60 to 100 
words per month seem to be a common number. 
If new words should continue to be acquired at 
this rate until maturity, an adult would havea 
vocabulary of from 15,000 to 25,009 words (see 
“Size of an Ordinary Vocabulary,”’ Science, Aug, 
21, 1891). The additional words used by a child 


do not represent all of his progress in language. 
He may have learned the meaning of many words 
he has had no occasion to use; he may have 
learned something about forming plurals and the 
different parts of verbs, and considerable about 
how to put words together in sentences, 

The part of speech most used by children is the 
noun. About 60 per cent. of the words in the 
English language are nouns, 22 per cent. adjec- 
tives, II per cent. verbs, and 54 percent. adverbs, 
while conjunctions, prepositions, and pronouns 
form butan insignificant portion, Inan ordinary 
vocabulary, taking ‘‘Robinson Crusoe”? as the 
standard, the proportion of nouns is smaller, and 
in astill smaller vocabulary there seems to be 
occasion for the use of a greater variety of verbs 
than nouns, and a necessity for the use of a num- 
ber of prepositions, pronouns, and conjunctions. 
On a page of ** Robinson Crusoe” containing 215 
different words, but 24 percent. were nouns. 
Hence the fact that in a child’s vocabulary ofa 
few hundred words from 55 to 85 per cent. of ~ 
them are nouns, while but few ofthe prepositions, 
pronouns, and conjunctions that it hears repeated 
so frequently are used, is quite significant. Nouns, 
however, are not always learned easier and earli- 
er than other parts of speech, for such a verb as 
‘‘come,”’ or an adjective as “thot,” may be 
among the first words learned. Any word which 
can be associated with a distinct, sensible experi- 
ence can readily be learned, but abstract terms 
are not found in children’s vocabularies. 

The accuracy with which a child uses general 
terms depends upon the distinctness of his ideas 
of the special characteristics to which the term is 
applied, and his power of noting and discrimi- 
nating those special qualities among a variety of 
others. His attainments in these two respects 
are limited by his experience. A child who calls 
a goat a ‘‘dog,’’ may lack in clearness of concep- 
tion of the characteristics of dogs, or in his pow- 
ers of discrimination, or only in experience. In 
the latter case he classifies it with the group of ani- 
mals it resembles more closely than any other 
with which he is acquainted. A child of 26 
months who foundasmall crab in her oyster soup 
classified it at once with the group of animals it 
seemed to her to most resemble, and called ita 
‘‘bug ;” then, performing a considerable act of 
inference, she gave itthe more definite name 
‘‘oyster-bug.” A girl of less than 18 months, 
who learned the word “ cut’’ in connection with 
the use of a knife, not only called all knives 
“‘cutie,’’? but‘applied the same term to shears and 
later to asickle. 

Children sometimes forma language of their 
own, entirely different from that of their parents. 
This is more likely to occur with children of the 
same age, especially if they are alone together 
much. Instances are known of children forming 
apparently quite complete vocabularies, and 
using no other for several years. This tendency 
to originate language is shown in almost every 
child by the invention of new words or new uses 
for words. New terms are often formed by imi- 
tating the noise made by the animal or thing 
named, as ‘‘bow-wow”’ for dog, ‘choo-choo”’ 
for locomotive, and sometimes by the repetition 
ofasound made in performing an act, or an 
emotional sound made at sight of a new object or 
act, 

How much of what is given as baby talk has 
really been originated by children? How much 


_ of the incorrect pronunciation of any particular 


child is owing to his inability to pronounce cor- 
rectly, and how much to the foolish habit of mis- 
pronouncing words when speaking to children ? 
Of still more importance is it to know whether 
there really is any general law of mispronunci- 
ation that may be of practical value to the educa- 
tor. In the first place, it must be understood that 
the ability to pronounce words is entirely inde- 
pendent of the ability to understand their mean- 
ing, and either capacity may be developed in ad- 
vance of the other. However, inthe acquiring of 
new words, difficulty of pronunciation may ex- 
ercise some influence in preventing the adopting 
of certain words. Not all children are influenced 
in this way ; some adopt difficult words but use a 
sound easily pronounced in place of the one they 
cannot pronounce, sometimes following a regular 
system of substitution. The law of mispronun- 
ciation proposed by Noble (Zducation, 1888) seems 
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theoretically quite probable, and some facts sup- 
port it, but not enough have been collected to es- 
tablish it. He reasons that correct pronunciation 
depends upon clear perception of the sounds to 
be uttered and a knowledge of the motions neces- 
sary to produce them. ‘The knowledge of the 
proper movements to be made are partly gained 
by watching the motions made by others in 
speaking. On imitating the sound the errors in 
movement are detected and corrected by compar- 
ing the resulting sound with the sound heard. 
The sounds, then, that are most distinctly pro- 
nounced and requiring movements that are the 
mostclearly visible will naturally be learned first 
and be mostclearly pronounced. Those made in the 
front part of the mouth, such as labials and den- 
tals, fulfil both of these conditions, while those 
made in the back part of the mouth usually fulfil 
neither of them. ‘This law, ifapproximately true, 
must yet be modified by the fact that children can 
usually make every one of the elementary sounds 
used in language before they begin to talk. 
The difficulty in pronouncing a word is not to 
utter the elementary sounds of which it is 
composed, but to properly combine them. 
As in learning other complex series of mo- 
tions, it is not a question of making any one 
motion, but of properly codrdinating a series of 
simple motions. Noone has any difficulty in 
pronouncing such words as ‘‘three,’? and 
‘“‘oray,’ and ‘‘geese’’ separately, but many do 
in pronouncing them rapidly one after the other. 
For a similar reason, a child who can pronounce 
perfectly asoundin one word is wholly unable 
to utter itin another. Besides this, sounds are 
modified somewhat by the sounds that precede 
and follow them. Almost everyone slurs some 
sounds in his pronunciation, and children fre- 
quently notice and try to imitate only the most dis- 
tinctly pronounced sounds. They, therefore, 
often mispronounce, not from inability to utter the 
sounds, but because they have failed to noticesome 
of the less perfectly pronounced ones, Since 
sounds made at the beginning of words are least 
modified by other sounds, mispronunciation can 
best be studied in the initial sounds of words. 
The letter with which a word begins usually, but 
not always, indicates the sound. The following 
is the order for the letters appearing most fre- 
quently as initial letters in children’s vocabula- 
fies 5, 0,6 7, 2, W, 2, m, h, J, t, 2, 2,2. To un- 
derstand the significance of this, it must be com- 
pared with the order of frequency for the difficult 
letters in the dictionary (s, Z, ¢, a, t, 6, r, m, d, f, 
e, k, 2,g), and ‘* Robinson Crusoe”’ (s, ¢, 2, a, f, 
b, r, m, e, t, w, h, 1,7, g). One of the most marked 
differences is the greater number of words begin- 
ning with the dentals 6 and d to be found in the 
vocabularies of children. 


ELOCUTION IN THE SCHOOL. 
NV. E. Fournal of Education, Lucy Agnes Hayes. 


ITH the child’s entrance into the primary 
school lessons in elocution should begin. 
A pleasant, low voice should be cultivated in the 
child, the teacher setting the example. I have 
been in school-rooms where the voices of teacher 
and pupils were high-pitched, nasal, harsh, and 
exasperating. ‘*Louder!’’ was the frequent 
command of the teacher. Her words were cut off 
sharply, and literally ‘‘fired’’ at the pupils with 
terrible distinctness. The replies were ‘‘ fired”’ 
back in a loud, inarticulate jumble of sound. 
«*Elocution is a good thing,’’ remarked a mem- 
ber of the school board, whowas present. ‘* You 
see that here, Miss is a fine elocutionist. 
When she speaks in the town-hall you can hear 
her over here. There’s no mumbling in her 
school, either—good, loud voices, every one. 
Miss —— is a remarkable woman, that’s a fact.”’ 
Isighed, but said nothing. I listened in vain 
for the sweet voices of childhood, lost forever to 
them,—killed by Miss ——’s ‘*Louder.”’ ‘‘ Softly, 
softly,” is enough for the primary teacher to say 
to her pupils. She cannot improve the natural 
voice of childhood. There is nothing sweeter 
than that. Encourage the children-to ¢a/k to you, 
not to recite in school. See to it that every lesson 
be a lesson in English, that every word be pro- 
nounced correctly, and does not tread too hard on 
its neighbor’s heels, then we may expect to hear 
musical voices in America as well as in Italy. 


WHAT IS THE VOICE? 
Boston Times, October 25, Fosephine Rand. 


VERYONE should understand for himself the 
underlying principles of voice-development, 
instead of trusting to the judgment, or lack of 
judgment, of a teacher who, though a fine singer, 
might be entirely ignorant of the philosophy of 
the voice, and utterly incapable of imparting a 
correct method for its use. 

The basis of all good vocal work is a sound 
body and perfect health: Voice is vital like the 
organs which produce it, and depends upon the 
observance of natural laws for the essentials of its 
life and growth. Whatever tends to promote the 
welfare of the physical being is conducive to 
favorable conditions for producing vitalized tone. 
Those things which impoverish the blood and 
undermine the constitution strike a death-blow 
at the voice, which is the column of mercury in 
the barometer of the body, denoting the rise and 
fall of the vital forces. 

In voice-training we have to deal with both 
physical and psychical elements. Voice is a re- 
sult; the issue or product of a combination of 
psychical and physical forces. 

Many teachers of good intentions are unac- 
quainted with nature’s demands withregard to the 
voice. Such should instruct themselves, or else 
claim to be only what they are teachers of ren- 
dition, There should be specialists in vocal 
science asin medicine. WVoice-building must pre- 
cede rendition. 

The people should know more about this ques- 
tion, so as to know what they waz of a teacher, 
and be enabled to judge of the value of what they 


get. 


RELATION OF PHYSICAL TRAINING TO 
EDUCATION AND EXPRESSION. 


R. LUTHER GULICK, in a paper before the 
University Convocation at Albany, N. Y., 
emphasized the need of physical training as an 
integral part of general education, and showed 
that it has a closer relation to the expression of 
thought and emotions than is generally appreci- 
ated. The physical effects of exercise he summed 
up as follow: Muscles increase in size and in 
contractility. This is the local effect. The 
heart is strengthened by the extra demand on it ; 
the lungs profit by their extra exertion. All-the 
processes under the head of nutrition go on more 
vigorously. Thus the whole system is supplied 
with blood having unusual potentiality. The 
nerve-centres become more highly organized and 
able to send stronger stimuli for a longer period 
of time than usual. 

Dr. Gulick illustrated the psychical effects of 
exercise, showing how mental effort is called for 
by physical exertion. When a muscleis used for 
a time it becomes less able to contract.. Astrong 
will, however, will furnish stronger stimuli and 
secure equally forcible contractions. Very few 
people have wills strong enough to tire out their 
muscles. The will grows weary long before the 
muscle. A man exhausted by running attempts 
to play the piano, but finds that the muscles of 
his hands refuse to contract with their usual 
strength and quickness. It is not that those mus- 
cles have become tired, but the central stimulat- 
ing organ or will is exhausted. 

There is the same difference between mental 
health and mental education that there is between 
physical health and physical education, A 
baby may be perfectly healthy mentally and yet 
be quite uneducated. It may also be perfectly 
healthy physically and yet be quite uneducated 
physically. A baby’s education is first physi- 
cal ; much that it learns comes either directly or 
indirectly through the muscularsense. The only 
sources of information that it has are physical in 
their nature, and its only avenues of expression 
are physical — muscular. Deprive aman of mus- 
cles and you deprive him of all method of expres- 
sion. 

An apprentice enters a jeweller’s store and at- 
tempts to do the fine work on a watch He fails, 
not because he did not know what he wanted 
to do, nor because he was not strong enough, but 
because he could not control his hands and fin- 
gers. He lacked physical education. A pianist 
shows a beginner how to play a scale rapidly. 


The pupil understands exactly what to do, he 
knows where to place his fingers, but he cannot 
do as well as his teacher, because he lacks physi- 
cal control, physicaleducation. All the processes 
of learning to manage the muscles so that they 
will obey the mind are questions of physical train- 
ing. One may have the soul of a musician, but 
be without the ability to express himself. He 
needs, primarily, physical education. 

There are few trades or professions but involve 
physical action in some way, and generally skilled 
action. It is, consequently, of great importance 
that brain and muscle should be trained during 
the period of their natural growth ; for, if neglect- 
ed at that time, it never will be possible to secure 
the best results. A small amount of work at the 
right time will doas much asa large amount later. 
There is a proper sequence in the development of 
the brain-centres that should not be departed 
from. All forms of physical activity are mate- 
rially affected by exercise. The highest form of 
exercise of which the body is capable is expres- 
sion of thoughts and emotions by gesture, attitude, 
facial motion, or inflections of the voice ; and yet 
the acquisition of this is a part of physical train- 
ing in its broad and true sense, training the body 
to express the mind, to mirror it out so that others 
may enter into the thought of the speaker. 

The quantity and quality of exercise given to 
students must vary with the age and the quantity 
and quality of the study being done at the time. 
In general, all need seme health gymnastics. 
Little children need elementary educational gym- 
nastics. The higher grades should be trained 
in practical muscular control, so that any of the 
trades could be taken up with readiness ; while 
the highest schools should be engaged with the 
practice of expressional exercises. A well-trained 
mind will master a new profession much more 
quickly and thoroughly than one not so trained, 
This is equally true of the body. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


[The following articles treat upon subjects 
allied with the special features of this Magazine. ] 


Amateur on Play-Making, An. N. Y. Herald, Nov. 1. 

Arditi at Home. S. F. Post, Oct. 10. 

Art of Expression. Alice Arnold Cone. Rochestor Post- 
Express, Nov. 7. 

Art of Bill Posting, Millions of dollars invested in 
the business. Chicago Herald, Oct. 4. 

Art of Memory, The. Jesse W. Bonnell. 
World, Oct. 18. 

Artistic Dressing for Colored Women. Margaret B. 
Harvey. Home-Maker, Oct. A 

Average Critic, The. Edw. F. Cahill. Los Angeles 
Times, Oct. 4. 

Bayreuth. Ill. E. P, San Francisco Chronicle, Sept. 27. 

Booth and Barrett in a Fix. How Hamlet was pro- 
duced in Kansas City under difficulties. Detroit Tribune, 
Oct. 5. : 

Chaucer and Shakespeare Compared. Sidney Lan- 
ier. Independent, Sept. 24. 


Children who are Rich. They have achieved fame 
and fortune on the stage. A.H. Ford. Ill. Phila. North 
American, Oct. 6. 


Chinese Theatre in New York, The. 
Northcote. Ill. N.Y. Ledger, Oct. 31. 


Chopin. Annie L. Nicherson. Bos. Home Journal, Oct. 24, 


Congregation without a Choir, A. J. Spencer Cur- 
wen. Sunday at Home, Nov. 


Comic Opera with its Rouge off. Lillian Russell. 
Kate Field’s Washington, Oct. 28. 


Conversation as a Germinator of Ideas. 
Waters. N. Y. Home Journal, Oct. 7. 


Daly Company in Paris, The. Argonaut, Oct. 5. 


Dan Emmet, the Founder of Burnt-Cork Min- 
strelsy. E.F.C. Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, Oct. 18. 


Delsartean Ideas and Methods. Ill. St. Louis Re- 
public, Oct. 17. 


Development According to Delsarte. 


Cleveland 


Stafford M. 


Rob’t. 


Grace Call 


Kempton. Kindergarten Magazine, Oct. 
Dress. Boston To-Day, Oct. 8. 


Embryo Stars. How applicants for fame and money 
get on the stage. Boston Journal, Oct. 17. 

Evening with Henry Russell, An. 
N. Y. Home Journal, Oct, 28. 

Exercises for Elderly People. F. Legrange. Popular 
Science Monthly, Oct. 

Face to Face with Mme. Bernhardt. 
lique. Chicago Satwrduy Herald, Oct. 17, 

First Nights of Famous Plays. N. Y. Home Journal, 
Oct, 21. 


A. Oakey Hall. 


Eva N. Brod- 
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First Appearance, A. Sarah Bernhardt and her 
startin life. Chicago Jnter-Ocean, Oct. 25. 


Footlight Flashes. The seedy man’sscheme, Peter 
Robertson. 8. F. Chronicle, Oct. 11, 
Great Talk of the French Revolution. 1, W.H. 


Gentleman's Magazine, Nov. 


Hamlet was Nihilistic. The Russian government 
prohibits Mme. Modjeska playing it, Phila. Press, Oct 19. 


Hints to Playwrights. Clay Green. N.Y.Heraid,Oct. 11. 


Hungarian and Wallachian Gypsy Rhymes, A, 
Herrmann. Journal ofthe Gypsy-Lore Society, July. 


Indian Oratory. The Canadian Indian, Vol. I., No. 9. 


Irving the Younger. His extraordinary resemblance 
to his father. Il]. Baltimore Herald, Oct. 25. 

ithaca Dialect, The. Dialect Notes, Part III, 

Jefferson off the Stage. Ill. N. Y. Herald, Oct. 18, 

Language of the Gypsies in Russia, with Vocab- 
ulary. F. Ranking. Jowrnal of the Gypsy-Lore Society, 
July. 

Lowell and the Birds. Leander S. Keyser. New 
England Magazine, Noy. Astudy of Lowell’s bird-poetry, 
with copious quotations. 

Majestic Villain, A. Keene’s Richard the Third. 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Oct. 25. 

Masks. Richard E, Burton. Century, Oct. 

Mascagni’s ‘‘Cavalliera Rusticana.” 
Stevenson. N. Y. Independent, Oct. 8. 

Maurice Matterlink’s Works. 
Oct. 13. 


Memories of Bayreuth. 
Week, Oct. 16, 
Mendelssohn Glee Club,The. Harper's Weekly,Oct.24. 


Modern Greek Theatre, The. I. G, Bourdon. Re- 
vue d’ Art Dramatique, Sept. 1 and 16. 

Morality at the Playhouse. George William Curtis. 
Harper's Magazine, Oct. 

Mozart Centennial, The. Scenes in Salzburg, the 
birthplace of the great composer, Ill. St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, Oct. 11. 

Music. Churchman, Oct. 31. Protest against a state- 
ment that no music is in itself moral or immoral, the 
effect depending entirely on the character and capacity of 
the listener to receive and interpret. 

Musicand [ts Effect on Animals, Spectator, Oct.17,24. 

Music in our Sunday-schools. Edith E. Rogers. 
Christian Inquirer, Oct. 29. How it is neglected ; its impor- 
tance ; the 1uusic in English Sunday-schools. 

Music, William Struthers. N. Y. Home Journal, Sept. 30. 

Musical Myths and Fancies. 1. F. Thistleton, N.Y. 
Home Journal, Oct. 21, 

Music’s Master. 
Post, Oct. 24. 

Nibelungen-Lied, The. II. Andrew Ten Brook. Chau- 
tauquan, Nov. Concluded from Oct. number. 

On a Blank Leaf in “ The Marble aun.’? Elia W. 
Peatti. Century, Oct. 

Opernchor bei Richard Wagner. Oskar Bie. West- 
ermann’s Monats-Hefte, Noy. 

Orpheus at the Zoo. Spectator, Oct. 10, Results of 
musical experiments on animals in the Zoo at London. 

Pages on Plays. Justin Huntly McCarthy. Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, Noy. 

Paris Opera, The. A. Viauesi, musical director of the 
French National Acadamy of Music. Century, Nov. Descrip- 
tion of the opera system in Paris. 

People are Generous. E. 8. Willard’s 
audiences in America. Washington Post, Oct, 6. 

Players, The. Brander Matthews. Dl. Century, Nov. 

Played Many Parts. Talk with Joseph Wheelock. 
Detroit Free Press, Oct. 5. 

Powers of Sacred Song. 
Dubuque Times, Sept. 22. 

Renaissance of the Stage, The. 
Contemporarg Review, Noy. 

Reporting Conversations. 
Home Journal, Noy. 11. 

Sardou, M. Victorien. 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, Nov. 4, 

Shakespeare’s Tomb, At. Edgar L. Wakeman. Boston 
T, anscript, Oct. 12. 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets, A New Word on. I. Good- 
let, Poet-Love, Oct. Deals especially with the meaning of 
the sonnets and their drwmatis persone, 

Singing in the Family and in the Church. 


Davenport Adams. 


E. Ireneus 
Ill. Chicago Post, 


W. Edgar Buck. Toronto 


Ignace Jan Paderewski. Il. §. F. 


opinion of the 


Rey. T. DeWitt Talmage. 
D. Christie Murray. 
Robert Waters. N, Y, 


Reception of his early efforts. 


DIP: 


Horton. WN. Y. Evangelist, Oct.15. Need of its proper de- 

velopment. 

Shen of Evangeline, The. New Orleans Picayune 
ict. 22, 


Some Folk-Songs. of the South. David Starr Jordan. 
California Illus. Mayazine, Oct, A few fragments of genu- 
ine negro poems. 

Sonnets to the Nightingale. Ll. Sarepta. Toronto 
Week, Nov. 6. 

Song of Songs, The. Ilfracombe. Church Review, Oct. 
An elaborate study of the Song of Solomon and Sulamith. 


Tales of Seck and Buskin. Geoffrey Williston. St, 
Louis Chronicle, Oct. 7. 
Tree H. GBeerbohm. Edward Delille. N. Y. Home 


Journal, Sept. 30. 

Verne, Jules, in His Study. C. Sadikichi Hartm 5 
N. Y. Herald, Noy. 15. ay 

Voices in the Violin. 
Spokane Chronicle, Oct 24, 

Vocabulary of the Slovak-Gy psy Dialect. RB. y, 
ore. epee of the Gypsy-Lore Society, July. 

That is Music? No satisfactor answer in 300 

Kansas City Star, Oct: 6. ‘4 of saab 

What Verdi Says of Modern Musie. ©. Sadikichi 
Hartmann. N. Y. Herald, Noy. 1, er ay 

Writers of Favorite Hymns, The. Churchman, Oct. 


31. Biographical notes on John Keble and John Henry 
Newman. 


Early stringed instruments. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE. 


By ALFRED AYRES. 


XIV. 


STHMUS—#s¢-mus, or ¢s-mus. 
Italian—i-¢a/-yan. The 7 is 
barely touched. 

I-ta/-ic. Here, likewise, the z 
is obscure, 

I-tim-er-ant. Initial z long. 

Ivory—i-vo-ry, not zve-ry. 

Ixion—iks-z-on. 

Fack-et, not jack-it. 

Ja-cob, not ja-cop. 

Fac-o-bin, 

Jaguar—yag-yu-ar. 

Jacques. The French pronunci- 
ation is zhak, the a short; Jaques, 
however, in ‘*As You Like It,”’ 
is always pronounced 7a-quez. 

Jal-ap, not jol-up. 

Janauschek—yahn-ou-shek. 

Janish—yah-nish. 

Jaunty —jahn-ty, not jaun. 

Jan-u-a-ry, not jen. 

Japanese —jap-an-eze. ; 

Jasmine —jaz-min, or jas-min. 

Jaundice—jahn-dis, not jaun., 

Jaunt—jahnt, not jaunt. The 
a of father, palm, 

Javelin—jav-lin. 

Jean—jane. 

Jer-e-mi-ade. 
silent. 

Jeop-ard-ize. Not in good re- 
pute. Vhecorrect word to use is 
jeopard, 

Jerk, not jurk. The e of person, 

Jerusalem — je-roo-sa-lem, not 
za. 

Jet d’eau—zhay-do. No accent, 

Jew—jue, or joo. 

Few-el, not joo'l, 

jew-el-er. 

Joaquin—wah-keen. 

Jo-cose, not coze. 

Foc-und. 

Joist, not jiste. 

Jostle—jos-sl. 

._ Joust—just. 

Jovial—jove-yal. 

Jowl—jole, not jowl. 

_ Ju-da-ic. 

Fudg-ment, not munt. 

Ju-gu-lar, not jug. 

Ful-ia, not jool, 

Juncture—junht-yer. 

Junior—june-yer. 

Fu-pi-ter, not 7oo-bi-ter. 

Ju-ris-con-sult. 

Ju-rist, not joo-rist. 

Juvenile—jw-ve-nil, or nile. 

The letter 2 before all the 
vowels has one uniform sound. 
Before z in the same syllable it is 
silent, as in kneel, knit, know ; it 
is likewise silent after c, as in 
back, crack, etc. 

Kangaroo—kang-ga-roo. 

Kernel—the first ¢ as in person. 

Ket-tle, not £z¢-tl. 

Khédive—ka-deve. 

Kiln—kil, not kiln. 

Kitch-en, not Ritch’n, 

Knout—nowt, 


The final ¢ is 


The letter 7 always has the. 


same sound, In many words it 
‘is silent, as in dalm, half, calf, al- 
mond, palmer, walk, could, should, 
La-bel, not Za-bl, 
La-bor-er, not Za-brur. 
Labyrinth—/aé-e-rinth, 
Lachrymose--—/ak-re-mose, not 
moze. 
Laconism—/a4-on-izm, not /a- 
con. 
Lam-ent-a-ble, not la-ment-a-bl., 
Lan-dau—auwas in haul, 
Lang syne—lang sine, notzine, 
Language—/ang-gwaj, 
Languid—/ang-gwid. 
Languor—/ang-gwor. 


La-oc-o-on. 

Lar-um, 

Laryngeal—la-rin-je-al. 

Laryngologist-la-rin-go/-o-jist. 

Last. Broaden the a, 

La-tent, not Za¢-ent. 

Lath. Broaden the a. 

Lat-in, not éaf’n. 

Lat-tice, not /az-tus, 

Laud-a-num, not /od. 

Laugh—lahf, not laf. 

Launch—lahnch, 

Laundress—/ahn-dress. 

Laundry—/ehn-dry. 

The az of these words should 
not be sounded so long as the az 
of laud, laurel, etc. : 

Lava—/ay-vah, or /ah-vah. 

Leaped—leept or lept. 

Learn-ed (adjective). 
first e as in mercy, 

Leeward—/e-ward or Jew-ard. 

Leg-ate, 

Leg-a-tor. 

Le-gend or /eg-end. 

Leg-en-da-ry. The glike/. 

Legislative —/e/-is-la-tiv. 

Legislator—/ej-is-la-ter, not /a- 
tor, 

Legislature—/¢/-is-late-yer. 

Leipsic, in Saxony—/pe-sik. 

Leipsic, in the United States— 
leep-sik. 

Leisure—/e-zher. This is the 
only way to pronounce this word 
that nowadays is permissible in 
this country. 

Len-i-tive, not Ze-ni—, 

Lenient—/een-yent, or /e-ni-ent. 

Leroux —le-roo, 

Les-sor (correlative of lessee), 
The @ as in or. 

Le-thar-gic. The g like 7. 

Le-the ; Le-the-an. 

Lettuce—/et-tis. I can see no 
sufficient reason for not saying 
Zet-tus. 

Lev-ee (a gathering of guests), 

Levee—/ev-e (a bank along a 
river). 

Lev-el, not Zev’1, 

Le-ver, not Zev-er, 

Lever, Charles—/e-ver, not /ev- 
er: 

Lev-er-age. 

Liaison—lee-ay-zahng. 

Li-bel, not 4-b’1, 

Libertine—/é-er-tin, 

Licentiate—li-sen-she—. It will 
be observed that the a is left to 
take care of itself. Smart says 
that it is like the @ in fate » Wor- 
cester that it is like the @ in seda- 
tive. It is neither the one nor the 
other, but something between 
the two. 

Lichen—Z.ken or Zich-en. 

Lic-or-ice, not -er-ish. 

Lien—Ze-en, or Z-en. In the 
early editions of Webster’s dic- 
tionary this word was pronounced 
een, and this pronunciation is to- 
day well-nigh universal. I yield 
to the dictionaries with reluc- 
tance. 

Lieutenant—/ew-ten-ant, lef, or 
ley. Itis not easy to see why or- 
thoépists differ so widely in pro- 
nouncing the first syllable of this 
word, since none of them seem 
to have made any effort to imitate 
its pronunciation in French, 
Preference is given here to the 
first marking—which is Webster’s 
—because it comes nearest to 
what the orthography demands, 

Li-lac, not 4-lok, nor Zay-lok. 

Lin-sey -wool-sey, not lin-zey—. 

Listen—Zs’n. 

Lin-e-a-ment, not liniment. 

Lin-z@-us ; Lin-ze@-an, 

Literature—/it-er-at-yure. 
my judgment this is a word in 
which the x should receive its 


The 


In: 


Drecemser, 1891. 


fullname-sound. To robit of its 
y-sound gives the syllable a thin, 
bodiless quality. 
Li-thog-ra-pher ; li-thog-ra-phy. 
Li-tur-gic, The g like. 
Litigious—li-7z-us. 
Livelong—fv-long, 
long. 
Lww-er-y, not live— 
Loathe (verb)—loth. The o 
long and the ¢/ soft, flat, or vocal, 
as in smooth. 
Loathsome—/o¢h-sum, 
and the #4 as in Joathe. 
Loc-u-to-ry. 
Logomachy—lo-gom-a-ke. 
Long-lived, The? long. 
Loth (adjective)--loth. The o 
long and the ¢Z sharp, as in hath, 


not “tve- 


The o 


Lough—lok. 
Louis d’or—Joo-e-dor. The o 
of for. 


Low (verb)—lo. 

Zu-cid, not oo-sud. 

Lu-ci-fer, not loo—. 

Lu-cre, not loo—. 

Lu-cy, not loo—. 

Lu-di-crous, not loo—. 

Luke-warm, not look—. 

Lute, not loot. Leave the lat- 
ter pronunciation to Stormonth, 
whose long oo’s in allude, lute, 
adjudicate, enthusiasm, etc., form 
one of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of his dictionary. 

Luxuriance—lugz-yw-ri-ans, 

Luxurious—lugz-w-ri-us, 

Luxuriant—lugz-w-ri-ant. 

Luxury —/vk-shoo-ry. 

Ly-ce-um, not Z-ce-um. 

Lyonnaise—lee-un-naze, 
accent, ‘ 

The letter ™ has always one 
sound, except in accompt, accompt- 
ant, and comptroller, pronounced 
and commonly written account, 
accountant, and controller. It is 
silent when it precedes in the 
same syllable, as in mnemonics. 

Machiavelian—mak-e-—ah—ve/- 
yan. 

Machination—mak-i-way-shun, 

Mac-ro-cosm, or may-cro-cosm, 
The s like z, 

Mad-am. 

Madeira—mah-day-rah, or mah- 
de—, 

Mademoiselle—madm-wah-zel, 

Mad-rid. 

Ma-dras. 

Ma foi—mah fwah. 

Magi—may-ji. The long, 

Magnesia—mag-me-zhe-ah. 

Mag-nif-i-cent, not -sunt. 

Main-ten-ance, not mane-tame- 
ans. 

Majolica—mah-ol-i-kah. 

Mal 4 propos—mal ah pro-po, 
No accent. 

Malaria—ma-/ay-ri-ah. 

Ma-/ay. 

Mal-e-fac-tor. 

Mall (a public walk)—mal. 

Mall (a wooden hammer) — 
maul. 

Mam-mil-la-ry, not mam-mi/-a- 


No 


Mandarin—man-da-reen,. 
Man-drag-o-rah. 
Manes—may-neez. 
Mango—mang-go. 
Ma-z?-a-cal., 
Manitoba—Man-i-to-dah, or 
Man-i-¢o-bah. I find most author- 
ity for the first—which is doubt- 
less the Indian—accentuation q 
but I think it highly probable 
that the second accentuation will 
eventually preyail. 
Manceuvre—ma-zoo-ver. 
Man-or, not may-nor. 
Mansuetude—man-sue-tude. 
Mantua-maker —man-tu-ma-y- 
ker.—WV. Y. Times. - 
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DEATH OF THE NIGHTINGALE. 


(JENNY Linp—Nov. 2, 1887.) 
With Notes. 
By P. L. BLATCHFORD, 


|e a quiet home at Malvern, ! 
Midst bright, verdant hill and dale, 
Calmly waiting for Death’s angel, 
Lay the Swedish Nightingale ;? 
All without autumnal sunshine 
Touched the earth with glory bright ; 
But within sad hearts were breaking, 
For a spirit taking flight. 


She who once in ‘‘ Casta Diva ’’ 
» Made Columbia’s sons rejoice, 

And filled many a soul with rapture 
By the sweetness of her voice 

When she sang in Castle Garden, * 
’Midst the thousands crowded there, 

Thronged to hear the wondrous singer, 
In full many a Swedish air. ° 


Nevermore would hearts enraptured 
By her sweet, clear notes be stirred ; 
Nevermore the glorious songstress, 
Birdlike warbler, would be heard. 
Peaceful was her life’s declining ; 
Tender smiles that showed no fear, 
But with calm assurance, gently, 
Those around did sweetly cheer. 


All her life seemed one grand anthem, 
Perfect every note and chord ; 
Heavenly melodies had taught her 
Love for man through love to God. 
She who, in a distant country, 
Miles on miles from land of birth, 
Gave in charity her thousands 
To the needy ones of earth.® 


As she lay one sunbeam softly 
Touched the cheek so wan and pale, 
As in heavenly benediction, 
Of the Swedish Nightingale. 
Then she passed from earth so calmly 
That those round herscarce could weep ; 
For they knew that God, who loved her, 
Gave His loved one blessed sleep. 


Ah! the organ pealed forth grandly, 
Through the massive arches old ; 
And for soul of the departed 
Bell of Malvern Abbey tolled. 
Lo! in that sweet, hallowed season, 
When for saints men praise the Lord, 
They, ’midst types of resurrection, 
Laid her body ’neath the sward.’ 


Homeward wending all had left her 
In her lonely, narrow grave ; 
Ended was her life’s fair story— 
Pure and simple, true and brave, — 
When a warbling bird came swiftly 
On its feathered pinions fleet, 
Paused as though in fond remembrance, 
Sang a requiem clear and sweet. 


(1) Madame Lind-Goldschmidt, during the latter 
part of her life, resided at Malvern Wells ; her 
home there has been described as a fair, pleasant 
house ‘‘’midst the sweet English hills and 
woods.”’ 

(2) Jenny Lind was born at Stockholm, Oct. 6, 
1820 (or 1821). Theterm ‘‘Swedish Nightingale” 
was given to her for her sweet, birdlike notes. 

(3) Her principal solo the first timeshe sang be- 
fore an American audience was ‘‘Casta Diva,”’ 
from ‘* Norma.’ 

(4) She gave aconcert at Castle Garden, Sept. 11, 
1850. The hall was crowded in every part and 
when the Swedish Nightingale stepped on the 
platform, she was saluted by an audience of 7,000 
persons. who shouted most vociferously. She 
sang with Belletti, the baritone, in the duet from 
Rossini’s ‘* Turco in Italia.’’? She was also heard 
in the trio for soprano voice, and two flutes from 
Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Camp of Silesia,” afterward trans- 
planted to ‘‘L’Etoile du Nord,’’ where it now 
forms one of the great attractions of that opera, 

(5) Jenny Lind is said to have created as much 
enthusiasm by singing some Swedish national 


aire, as in any of her operatic pieces, 
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(6) Out of the $26,000 realized by the Castle Gar- 
den concert, Jenny Lind gave her share of the 
profits, $10,000, to the principal New York chari- 
ties, and this is said to have been but the first of 
many like donations made by her during her stay 
in the United States, to say nothing of all that she 
gave in other countries. 

(7) She was buried amid thesweetest music, sung 
by the choirs of Malvern Abbey church ; and with 
wreaths and flowers which not only filled the 
hearse, but loaded a separate car. So they laid 
her body to rest under the Malvern Hills, and 
“over her grave,’’ as has been beautifully ex- 
pressed by an unknown author, ‘it seemed as 
though the very birds would sing more sweetly 
than elsewhere.”’ 


For Werner's Voice Magazine. 
Quedtion-Box. 


I 


A DISPUTE has arisen in my class as to whether 
Jean Ingelow is blind. A biographical sketch 
says but little is known of her life, etc. Will you tell 
me if you know whether she is blind? lt seems 
to me I once heard someone refer to the ‘‘ blind 
poetess, Jean Ingelow,” but I may be wrong. 


Answer. 


Careful inquiry among persons: most likely to 
know about Jean Ingelow does not show that she 
is blind. She has had some trouble with her eyes, 
but how serious the affection may be is kept from 
outsiders. She lives in seclusion, avoiding pub- 
licity as much as possible. 


Tile 


How do you determine what the leading word 
or words of a sentence are? Should the object 
spoken and the thing affirmed of that object both 
be emphasized in reading and singing? L, B. 


1st Answer by Alfred Ayres. 


The quality of mercy is not strained. 
The quality of mercy is not strained. 
The quality of mercy is zo¢ strained. 
The quality of mercy is not strained. 


Any one of these might be correct ; but Shake- 
speare’s thought is expressed by the last reading, 
and by the last only. Thus far in the world’s 
history only one rule has been employed with 
any success in determining what words should 
be emphasized: The rule of gumption. It is not 
sufficient to know what to emphasize—we must 
also know ow to emphasize ; and the how is often 
more difficult than the what. 


2d Answer by Martha S, Hussey. 


Every sentence has a key-word that unlocks 
the meaning. The key-word is the word that 
stands for the chief thought, and helps to decide 
how the sentence should be read. In the sentence 
‘« The cat sat purring lazily by the fire,’’ we have 
two words that cannot be separated ; one belongs 
to and explains the other. They are ‘purring 
lazily,’’ and this is a key-phrase. In the sentence 
‘“‘The boy jumped from his seat,” ‘‘jumped”’ 
is the key-word; if you read it in a slow, drawl- 
ing manner you do not express the thought. Sub- 
stitute ‘“‘rose quietly’’ for ‘‘jumped,” and you 
have an entirely different meaning, which will be 
expressed by quietness and smoothness of voice. 
The teacher would do well to give simple sen- 
tences containing a prominent key-word which 
the pupils may pick out. Longfellow’s ‘‘ Birds of 
Killingworth ” furnishes many examples. 


1G9% 


Will you select for me three or four of the 
best solos sung on the stage, and give prices? 

j BEC RG. 
Answer. 

Presuming that the question refers to melodies 
sung upon the operatic stage, the following are 
Wes : ‘The Merry Cricket,” sop., 50 cents; 
“«One Day Margaret,’’ mezzo, 50 cents, both from 
‘La Cigale;’’ the bird-song from Zeller’s ‘“Ty- 
rolean,’’ sop,, 50 cents; ‘* Brown October Ale,”’’ 
from DeKoven’s ‘‘ Robin Hood,” 35 cents; “Thou 
Brilliant Bird,” from ‘Perle du Bresil,” 50 cents ; 


Indian Bell Song, from ‘‘Lakme,”’ sop., 75 cents; 
“My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” from ‘‘Sam- 
son,”’ for all voices, 60 cents. 


TAN 


What do you think is the best plan to pursue for 
any one who wishes to adopt the stage as a pro- 
fession? J have taken voice-culture for about 
five years, have paid much attention to the art of 
singing and reading, teaching both for the past 
few years. Now I have a strong desire to becomea 
singer or anactress, whichever Ishould be the most 
successful in. My voice is a strong mezzo-so- 
prano. Please tell me what to do in order to pre- 
pare myself so as to begin active work next sea- 
son. One theatrical manager told me to do 
nothing in the line of study, as that only makes 
one artificial, that the best thing I could do would 
be to take voice-culture, so as to give the voice 
a certain fulness, and then to study some opera. 
This may be very well as far as it goes, but I 
should like to have your opinion. WH, 


Answer. 


Every successful actor studies, and studies con- 
stantly and hard. Theatrical managers have a 
just prejudice against ordinary elocutionary 
training, but that should not mislead you as to 
the value of scientific instruction. If you have 
had good instruction in one of the actor’s instru- 
ments — the voice—you must realize that undera 
competent teacher it is possible to accomplish 
marvels in the way of improvement upon the 
crude attempts of the voice. Ask yourself whether 
it would not be worth your while to try and do as 
much for your body as you have done for your 
voice. Flexibility, ease, strength, perfection of 
control are just as essential in action as in speech 
orsong. Real training aims at giving you com- 
mand over every agent of expression. The old 
way was, too often, to make you act or speak 
after the more or less imperfect method of the 
teacher. The modern system of training gives 
the reasons, the laws of natural expression, frees 
the body to actin accordance with the impulses 
of an unfettered soul, and then says, ‘* Work out 
your own artistic salvation, develop your own 
nature, make the best of the gifts with which the 
Creator has endowed you, but do not hope to 
achieve anything worthy of the name of art by 
imitating another.’ The latest methods of ex- 
pressive training are as scientific as the technical 
preparation of the pianist. It is possible to give 
a sound scientific reason, as unassailable by the 
materialist as the spiritualist, for every step in 
the work we do. Do not be misled by flippant 
talk about artificiality. If you select a teacher 
who is an artist and will pay the price for the in- 
struction you receive, you may depend upon it 
that you will be helped and not hindered in your 
career, If you trust to mediocre teachers, or 
think it a wise economy to save a few dollars in 
laying the foundation for your life-work, do not 
be surprised if, in due time, you find yourself 
in company with the majority of dramatic aspi- 
rants, earninga washerwoman’s living in the most 
exhausting of all occupations. If you have the 
voice for an operatic careerand are not fastidious 
about costumes, you will find money enough in 
it to compensate you for the pains and expense 
of preparation. Modern opera, however, de- 
mands the actor’s training, and you should not 
neglect so important a part of your preparation, 
Unless you have remarkable talent for acting, 
however, you will do well not to attempt the dra- 
matic profession. Fairly good actresses are as 
numerous as good operatic vocalists are scarce. 
Whatever you decide to do, make up your mind 
to do it thoroughly and well. After you get on 
the boards you will have little time for founda- 
tion-work. When, and not until, you are satis- 
fied with your artistic capabilities (or at least as 
well satisfied as a true artist ever can be), go toa 
manager, prove to him that you have something 
to sell that is worth his buying, and you will have 
little difficulty in securing a foothold in the pro- 
fession. After that, success depends on yourself 
alone. Your teacher’s work is finished. 


An English clergyman, who has been preaching in this 
country, says he is surprised to find that the singing is not 
all done by choirs. Ho had supposed that congregations 
hived choire to do all theip singing, a e 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS. 


ISHOP PHILLIPS BROOKS, ina recent address on ex- 
pression, said that while he had no theory of his own 
regarding it, he felt profound respect for it. “Human 
life exists in three departments, one of which is expres- 
sion. Noone hasa right to study expression unless he is 
conscious that behind it lies thought, and behind thought 
lie deed andaction. Nobody can truly stand as an utterer 
before the world unless he be profoundly living and ear- 
nestly thinking. We area talking race, and yet we know 
that the power of eloquence which is in our American 
people has not yet begun to attain the richness and com- 
pleteness of which it is capable.” 


Brahms has been very industrious this summer. Hehas 
written several new songs, a clarinet trio,and a set of 
gypsy songs for a vocal quartet, with piano accompaniment. 

William Connor, one of the famous Conrad brothers, 
musical and acrobatic clowns, died recently in Elbeuf, 
France. 

A boy-choir of fifty voices has just been introduced into 
the P. E. Church of the Epiphany, Philadelphia. 

The new gymnasium now building at West Point will be 
finished by January, 1892. When in working order it will 
be one of the best of its class, and no effort will be spared 
to bring the physical training of the cadets to the same 
high standard as their mental training. 


A writer in the N. Y. World protests against women leay- 
ing off corsets. She says: ‘Corsets worn in moderation 
are not the source of all evil. The wearer of a gown that 
hangs from the shoulders does not always possess the 
greatest amount of good sense, nor does a smooth-fitting 
gown always display idiocy. Did not the man pass into 
history who voted against Aristides because it was tiresome 
to hear him always styled ‘ The Just?’ ” 

The scarcity of rain this year has revived among the 
Slavs some quaint practices. One of thesc is called ‘+ Papa- 
rooda,” A girl clothed in a garment made of leaves is the 
leader. The other maidens of the village follow, while she 
stops at every house and orders them to sing. She herself 
does not sing, but turns around in a circle, with the left 
arm raised and the right hand outstretched. The singing 
is continued in a sad, low tone, until the master of the 
house comes out and gives the leader a handful of flour, 
The singing is then stopped until the next house is reached. 
As the procession is leaving a house water is poured upon 
them—the more water the more rain. Every stanza of the 
song ends with the refrain, “Send rain, O God! Send rain, 
O God! Thevoiceof Perunis powerful!” 


The youngest daughter of Harrison Millard, the well- 
known song-writer, has developed a soprano voice of great 
merit. 

Prof. A. Graham Bell believes that the recent experi- 
ments at Boston prove the feasibility of telephoning to 
Europe. It will be cheaper than cabling 

In the course of his African journeyings, M. Paul Du 
Chaillu found it necessary to learn fifteen dialects and 
languages. 

In September a ten-year-old boy, living at St. John, N. 
B., was playing with a balloon which was filled with air 
by means of a hollow mouthpiece. The balloon burst and 
the boyin a gasp of surprise drew the mouthpiece into the 
windpipe. His efforts to breathe forced the obst»uction 
down to the bronchial tubes, at the entrance to which it 
lodged. .Trachentomy was performed, but the whistle 
could not be reached. The physicians declared his death 
to be a question of a few hours; yet to-day the boy is alive 
and thriving. The whistle has become firmly loiged in 
the left bronchial tube, and the child breathes through it 
with comparative ease. The incision in his throat is heal- 
ing, and he gives little indication of the ordeal through 
which he has passed. 

A son of Ole Bull will soon make his debut in Paris asa 
solo violinist. He is about twenty-two years old. 

Ithas been suggested that in the educational building to 
be erected at the World's Fair all schools and universities 
should exhibit their methods Of instruction, including the 
modern method of teaching the deaf and dumb. 


At the annual meeting of the N. Y. State W. C. T. U. Mrs. 
Bertha M. Smith, superintendent of hygiene and physical 
culture, reported increase and popularity of physical cul 
ture, Shealso recommended the passage of a bill by the 
legislature making the study of physical culture compul- 
sory in the public schools. 

During a recent shipwreck on the California coast a 
young woinan passenger sang songs of courage and hope 
through the stormy night, though everyone was in im- 
minent danger of being washed away. Her yoice wasclear 
and strong, and easily heard above the noise of the waves 
and wind. A paper comm nting on it gives the credit to 
the American system of public instruction. Here, teachers 
of music in the public schools, is an incentive for you to 
continue your work with renewed hope. 


When the late William Henry Smith, M. P., presented 
himself at Oxford to take his “D. ©. L.,” in 1879, the 
students hada joke at his expense. It was generally be- 
lieved that W. 8. Gilbert had modelled his Sir Joseyh Porter, 
K. C. B., of “Pinafore,” after this statesman ; so the under- 
graduates greeted Mr. Smith, as he stepped forward to 
receive his degree, with the chorus, ‘‘ And now he is ruler 
of the Queen’g nayee!” Thev also displayed a banner in 
the form ot a pinafore, inscribed, ‘‘ Admitto te ad gradum 
D.C.L., and so do his sisters and his cousins and his 
aoe To cap the climax, the organist struck up this 
une. 

Rubinstein, who has passed the summer in the Can- 
casus, was in the habit of playing the piano for several 
hours in the night. Between 11 at night and 2in the 
morning at least 500 people would assemble, listening with 
rapt attention and in silence to the flood of harmony 
created by the master. 


Referring to the proper production of vowels or voice- 
sounds, a writer says that ‘‘a vowel-sound is made on the 
principle of a sigh with no stop or contraction in the throat- 
muscles, separating the teeth far enough to admit a finger 
between them, and making only so much movement of 
the lips as is necessary to shape the sound. Whoever 
makes vowel-sounds in this way will never stammer. 
His voice will have clearness and reach, and in reading 
aloud, declaiming orin public speaking, he willnot suffer 
from pain in the throat. Children should be taught this 
in learning to speak.” 

A Hindoo princess, the Begum Ahmadee, has appeared in 
English society as a singer, possessing a mezzo-soprano 
voice of power, beauty, and cultivation. Sheis a descend- 
ant of the Emperors of Delhi. 

The English delegates to the recent Methodist Ecumeni- 
eal Conference proved, for the most part, to be excellent 
speakers. 

Francis Coppeé, the French writer, many of whose poems 
have been translated into English, making splendid recita- 
tions, is now in his 50th year, and lives with his sister in a 
secluded street in Paris. His first name is usually incor- 
rectly written ‘‘Frangois;” the proper way is without 
the o. 


Mrs. Julia Schayer, author of the clever story of ‘‘ Molly,’’ 
and other excellent sketches,is a talented musician, pos- 
sessing a voice of great sweetness and flexibility. 


When Mr. and Mrs. Kendal came to America they de- 
sired to be known off the stage as Mr. and Mrs. Grimstone, 
Kendal being their stage-name. However, this did not 
work very well, foras Mr.and Mrs. Grimstone they were 
unknown and attracted no attention, and on one occasion 
they were asked if they knew or could point out the Ken- 
dals, who were expected to be at that reception. 


“Cavalleria Rusticana,” says a dramatic paper, ‘‘is as 
full of tricks as the monkey on a hand-organ. It is a trick 
to sing the principal tenor song before the curtain rises ; a 
trick to use the church as a contrast to the passionate 
scenes before it; a trick to call this singing-pantomime a 
melodrama; a trick to give the same soft, sweet, sensuous 
Sicilian song over and over again, as a tenor solo,as a 
soprano solo, as a duet, as a chorus—now in the minor, 
now in the major, now as an intermezzo, then as a finale; a 
trick to pass suddenly trom piano to forte, from fortissimo 
tosilence; a trick to add Wagnerian orchestration to tunes 
that might be whistled.” 

Daniel Bandmann, the German comedian, is now driving 
a milk wagon in Montana, where he owns a ranch. He 
takes this way of disposing of his dairy products. 

“Tt is curious,” says the Jndependent, speaking of the 
Methodist Ecumenical Conference, ‘‘ that many Americans 
now learn for the first time that it is the English c:istom to 
manifest approval of good points by saving ‘ Hear, hear.’ 
Some who heard it inquired what it meant, not clearly dis- 
tingnishing the words. Very often it sounds like a pro- 
longed a——h ” 

The seidl Society of Brooklyn gave its opening reception 
on Oct. 27. The affair was full dress, with refreshments 
and dancing. Over 1,200 invitations were issued, and the 
event was most graceful and succe~sful. 


Every dance in Japan tells a story, and is gone through 
in pantomime which seldom fails to make the subject 
plain. These dances have many steps entirely different 
from anything in this part of the world, graceful, full of 
action, aud apparently original with the Japanese. It mat- 
ters little what the costume is, though to really carry out 
the ides to Japanese musi» the dress should be long, as 
much is donsin novements of the skirts, while the feet are 
still and gracefully posed. 

The Parisian music publishers have issned a resolution 
denying the reports spread by some of the journals that 
those of them who had operatic works in hand were doing 
their best to prevent the production of ‘ Lohengrin.” 

Frau Bismarck is said to talk volubly in a high-pitehed 
voice. 

Women who sit with their legs crossed are not aware that 
they are inviting serious physical ailments. The weight of 
one limb resting upon the upper part of the other causes a 
pressure upon the nerves and cords which, if indulged in, 
will produce diseases like sciatica, neuralgia, and other 
serious troubles.—Household. 

Mary Anderson is preparing her dramatic memoirs for 
publication. 

Verdi is at work on his new comic opera ‘‘Falstaff.” 
Though 78 years old, he still has an abundance of mental 
vigor. 

The Duxbury estate, Lancashire, England, the old home 
of Miles Standish, is the scene of a conflict for possession. 
The disputant claims to be a desceridant of Standish. 


Mrs. E. 8. Ingersoll, of Boston, is the inventor of a re- 
formed walking-costume for women, intended specially for 
rainy weather. Itis made of waterproof cloth coming to 
the tops of the boots, which are stout walking-shoes with 
long tops like riding-boots, The waist-line is proportion- 
ately shortened to preserve harmony of outline. A close- 
fitting reefer jacket and acap of the same material as the 
dress compiete the costume. The skirt is kilted to give 
perfect freedom of motion. No straps, suspenders, bind- 
ings or belts are used, the suit being made in one piece, 
with its weight distributed equally over the body. 

It is the opinion of specialists on diseases of the nose, 
throat, and lungs, that one baby in every three has a growth 
in the nose that obstructs nasal respiration, owing to cover- 
ing up the head. 

A 3-year-old child at Lewiston, Me., speaks in three lan- 
guages, French, Swedish, and English. Her father is 
French and her mother a Swede, She picked up English 
from customers in her father’s store. 

Gen. B. F. Butler's wife was a fine elocutionist, surpassed, 
in the opinion of many, only by Fanny Kemble. She knew 
several Shakespearian plays by heart, and believed them 
to be the work of Bacon. d 


Mrs. Emma Bostwick, who claims to have been known as 
the “American Jenny Lind” in her youth, though now 77 
years old, still retains her voice. It is remarkably pure and 
fresh, and she sings in admirable time and tune. She is 
the daughter of an English violinist, and appeared on the 
concert platform when 12 years old. Her voice had a com- 
pass of three octaves. Theodore Thomas, then a rising 
young violinist, took partin her concerts. For a number 
of years she was the soloist of the New York Philharmonic 
Society. She has never sung in opera, and the wonderful 
preservation of her voice is partly owing to that and partly 
to the care of her diet and mode of life. 


The Venus de Medici measures 27 inches around the 
waist. 

It is said that the interest in physical culture in New 
York City has modified the age of marriage among the 
“upper ten,” 25 to 30 being now considered the proper age. 


The Rey. Eugene A. Hoffman, D. D., dean of the General 
Theological Seminary, N. Y., has a commanding, impres- 
sive pulpit presence.: His voice is strong, but not musical ; 
it has taken years of hard labor for him to so control it 
that he can get the proper key when intoning the service. 
He speaks very slowly, with words that are well weighed. 


The school for the deaf at Delavan, Minn., was sayed 
from burning on Oct. 10, 


“One of the most curious things imaginable,” says the 
Argonaut, “is to see the Emperor William dancing. He 
dances much in the same manner as he marches, stiff and 
unbending as a ramrod. His waltzing reminds one of a 
military manceuvre, while the vigorous exactitude and dis- 
cipline displayed during a square dance can only be com- 
pared to the movements of troops on parade. He dances 
very fastand without making any attempt to pilot his part- 
ner, expecting everybody to clear out of the way. The 
Duke of Clarence renders dancing a torture to his partners 
by his habit of treading on their toes, while the Prince of 
Wales dances not for pleasure, but for the sake of exercise. 
He once openly admitted that he waltzed with the object 
of keeping down his figure by maintaining a healthy state 
of perspiration. 


Ovide Musin, the violin virtuoso, and Mrs. Annie Louise 
Tanner, singer, were married in New York, Oct.7. Mrs. 
Musin has been the leading singer in Mr. Musin’s company 
for three years. He was born at Liege, Belgium, 1854. 


At Germania, Pa., the prevailing 1dea is music. There 
is not a house that has not a piano or some other 
musicalinstrument and scarcely a person cannot play at 
least one musical instrument. Some of the best musicians 
are young men who earn their living by peeling bark in 
the hemlock forests, or as wood-choppers and loggers in the 
lumber camps. 

Ellen Terry’s daughter, who has hitherto devoted her- 
self to music, will shortly appear under the name of 
Ailsa Craig on the Lyceum stage, London, where her brother 
is already a favorite. Mrs. Kendal’s daughter also will 
soon make her debut 


Alexander H. McGuffey, author of the readers and spellers 
bearing his name, is still living in Cincinnati. 


Dr. Mary V. Mitchell, of "a., has been appointed profes- 
sor of physical culture in the Woman's College, Baltimore. 
Before taking the position, she will go to Europe for study. 

Mr. L F. Garretson and Miss Virginia Atkins, of Trenton, 
both deaf-mutes, were married Oct. 18. Miss Atkins’s sis- 
ter, who is married,is also a deaf-mute Mr Garretson 
has been in the employ of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
for a nimber of vears, and is the only deaf-mute engaged 
by the company. 

Barbara Frietchie’s grave, near Frederick, Md., is simply 
marked with a headstone bearing her name, age and 
*¢ 1862 

No stronger leader of the Irish can be imagined than the 
late Charles Stewart Parnell. When it is recalled that he 
alone of the [Irish members spoke without a brogue, and 
that his voice was shrill and clear like the voice of an 
Englishman, the completeness of the dissimilarity to an 
Irishman is perfect. He was always ve"y nervous when he 
had to speak. Those behind him could see his hands, 
which he usually held behind his back, clenched with such 
force that the nails dug into the palms. He never spoke in 
public if he could avoid it. and never because he thought 
that people wanted to hear him. 


Two pronunciations of ‘‘ecumenical” were heard in the 
recent conference at Washington. The English delegates 
said ‘‘e-cumenical,” the Americans ‘‘ec-umenical.” The . 
former also said ‘‘christ-i-an,” the latter ‘‘christ-ian.” 

The Guild of St. Cecilia, London, has for its purpose the 
supplying of music to the sick in hospitals. Among its — 
promoters and advocates are Herbert Spencer, who thinks 
that curative music must be enliveningrather than serious, 
Miss Florence Nightingale, Sir Andrew Clarke, and Sir 
Richard Queen. A concert was given recently at the 
Westminster Hotel to an audience of physicians, surgeons, 
and nurses, all of whom are deeply interested in the 
scheme. < 

Surgeon General Sutherland, in his annual report to the 
Secretary of War,in October, recommends that at each 
army post there be established a systematic course of ath- 
letic exercises to improve the physique of the men, as this 
does not follow from the military drills. 


At anoratorical contest held at Cotner University, Ne- 
braska, Sept. 28, the winner of the second prize left the 
room as soon as the announcement was madé. A pistol 
shot was heard and it was found that the young man had 
blown his brains out. He was in love with a girl who had 
promised to marry him if he won the first prizein the con- 
test; otherwise she would have nothing to do with him. 

Prof. Edward Hitchcock, of Amherst College, in his re- 
port on hygiene and physical education, claims that ‘‘ Am- 
herst was the first institution in the land to make physical 
exercise a compulsory part of an educational course.” She 
began this in October, 1861, and has kept it in her curri- 
culum ever since, 
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loetter-Box. 


Apparatus Necessary for Physical Development. 


jt apparatus necessary for perfect physical development ? 
Yes. A thorough system of physical culture is one by 
which health, strength and skill are systematically devel- 
oped. Ahigh degree of skill cannot be attained without 
the use of apparatus. Therefore, one of the fundamental 
branches of physical education is neglected in a system 
that precludesthis. In the developing of strength it is bet- 
ter to use apparatus, though it is possible to attain to a fair 
degree of muscular power without. The subject isa deep 
one, and extensive, too, so I simply give an affirmative 
answer. ELnonora M, BURKHARD, 

Graduate Brooklyn Normal School of Physical Education. 


Breath-Control. 


In the August number of the Vorcr MaGazine Mr. Sumner 
’ Salter gives most clearly and forcibly his ideas on breath- 
control, the adoption of which would so simplify the art of 
breathing as to greatly increase the number of artistic and 
effective singers. So valuable are his theories, I regret that 
they did not appear under the title of the ‘‘ Art of Breath- 
ing,” or ‘‘ Breath-Management,” that the attention of those 
seeking light on this particular subject might have been 
attracted. ; 

“ Distinct Singing” is the heading under which the article 
was given, and I earnestly hope those who missed reading 
itat the time may be induced to refer to the essay at once ; 
for there is a sturdiness of thought and expression on this 
subject that lends an epigrammatic terseness to many of 
its sentences that renders it especially valuable for teach- 
ing purposes. Take thissentence, forinstance; ‘‘He who 
expels breath best in singing is he who is most sensible of 
holdingitin.” Here, in a few words, he strikes at the very 
root of good expiration, prefacing it with the statement that 
a fatal mistake is made in supposing an unusual quantity of 
breath must be taken, in order to sing. 

The truth is, if, as he urges, a focal point be made of the 
diaphragm and the mind be concentrated upon the expan- 
sion of the lower ribs by compression of the diaphragm, a 
small amount of breath can produce and support steady 
tones, gentle expiration naturally following. Thus a good 
vacuum is created for theair, which enters when the mouth 
opens for tone-attack, and no great quantity of breath 
should be admitted lest we become conscious of the burden 
of breath. For nervous pupils this conscious inspiration 
and expiration is a painful impediment to progress, and if 
they can be trained to forget breath and think only of the 
muscular tenseness of the diaphragm and lower ribs, this 
trouble may be avoided, and the art of expiration mastered. 

Mrs. GEORGE F’, Bason. 


Improved Dress. 


After reading your note requesting a few lines from me 
on the subjest of ‘improved dress,” the following words 
from a missionary song recurred to me: 


«“ While the souls of men are dying. 
And the master calls for you, 
Let none hear you idly saying, 
‘ There is nothing I can do!’” 


Ithen said to myself : 


‘While the strength of woman’s waning, 
And a call is sent to you, 
Who'll not answer gladly saying, 
“Is there something I can do?’” 

And if there isanything I can write that will tend to help 
this great and good work along in the least, it shall be writ- 
ten ; for I feel positive that if women would adopt a hy- 
gienic system of dress, mankind would be greatly benefited. 

I find in regard to this subject, as with many another, at 
first but afew can be found who are willing to * goitalone;” 
more will do so and so, provided the popular Mrs.— does; 
most will follow the majority, and if in some way we can 
get to be that majority, eer long we shall be the whole. 
This muchIimplore of women: Do not wait (as the writer 
did) until you are obliged to do away with the corset ; that 
is, the corset that is worn by the greater number of the 
women of to-day. Do not wait before abandoning heavy 
skirts, until at the very sight of one, thoughts of headache 
combined with backache and sideache cause you to dread 
the act of donning the garment. Adopt Mrs. Frank Stuart 
Parker's system of dress-at once, a method of which I ap- 
prove in every respect. That your strength will be in- 
creased thereby, stands to reason; and while increasing in 
strength women might increase in wis:!om also sufticiently 
to torce them to exclaim ‘that extra strength shall never 
be spent in keeping in the ‘latest style’if, in order to do so, 
one isoblived to make alterations as frequently as at pres- 
ent.” M st people, like myself, enjoy something new: 
many, like myself, will say that they di-believe in confin- 
ing it principally to dress. Nevertheless, hundreds can be 
found who are spending their last dollar every few months 
for something “just out” in the line of dress. This class, 
we are aware, in time of sickness is dependent on charity; 
andif the thought that they were dre~sed in the latest style 
in ’slis any consolation in their affliction, why—amen. 

Exxua M, Tomuryson. 


Mile. Rosita Mauri for many years the principal danseuse 
on the operatic stage in Paris, has signified her intention of 
leaving her wealth toward the establishing of a conserva- 

‘ tory of dancing, to be called the Mauri Dancing Institute. 
The instruction will begin when the girls are 8 years of age, 
and they will receive drill that will enable them to go di- 
rectly on the stage. The pupils will be fed, clothed, shel- 
tered, and trained free, as most of them are from poor fam- 
ilies. ‘‘If they had money they would never dream of 
dancing for a living,” says Mlle. Mauri. ‘‘Some effort must 
be made to rescue my sinking art. Ballet-dancing now is 
making no progress; it is becoming hardly more than an 
exhibition of physical attractions.” 
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VARIOUS VOICES. 


—Mr. Beck Hall: Good afternoon, Miss Annex. Going for 
awalk? I hopeI may accompany you? 

Miss Annex: Yes. Dr. Sargent says we must always 
walk with some object, and I suppose you will answer the 
purpose. 


— Mrs. Noear: Do you think my daughter will be a mu- 
sician? Professor: I gant zay. She may. She dell me 
she gome of a long-lived vamily. 


— The views expressed by prominent novelists as to the na- 
ture of the future novel resolve themselves into simply 
this: ‘‘The future novel is the kind of novel I write.” It 
reminds one of the comic verses founded on the story of 
‘ll Trovatore.” The singer explains: ‘A trovatoreisa 
cove what sings. F’r instance, I’m a trovatore.” 


—‘‘No,” observed one of the neighbors who had called to 
see the new baby, ‘‘the child’s mouth is none too large. 
And see how mobile and flexible itis! You will live, Mrs. 
Blank, to see this little girl becomean accomplished elo- 
cutionist.” And the young father, who had been listening 
unobserved at the door, went off up stairs, crawled into the 
attic and wept.—Chicago Tribune. 


— We have heard of aman whose mouth was so large that 

he was enabled to whisper in his own ear, but now one 

turns up who can sing a duet with his. 

—He (bashful): M-may I-I-I c-call you G-G-G-G-Grace ? 
She (sweetly): You may— when you have plenty of time 

to spare. 


— County School Commissioner: I want to give you an 
order for an appropriate picture to be hungin our new Hall 
of Elocution. 
Great Artist: 
A figure? 
Commissioner : 
figure of speech ! 
— Uncle Sawback (entering lamp store) : 
this instrument back. 
Dealer: What's the matter with it? 
Uncle Sawback: You said it wasa pianner lamp: but 
Sairy Ann can’t get a blame note out of it, nohow.—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


—The cook sings all day, although she knows only a single 
note; and thatis dough. See? La, Mi. 

—Wife: You don’t tell me that Prof. A. has been struck 
dumb ! 

Husband: Yes, last night. And he was master of seven 
languages. : 

Wife: Isit possible! 
seven ?—Texas Siftings. 
—‘‘I would give anything if I had a musical ear.” 

“Why dou’t you take quinine?” 

« Quinine?” 

«Certainly : that will make your ears sing.” 

—‘‘How distinguished looking she is! Is she a lady of 
note?” 

«Yes; she is a musician.” 
—‘*Please don’t talk to me. 
opera.” 

“Why, are you to sing?” 
‘‘No, I'm to be in one of the boxes.” —Harper’s Bazar. 
—There is a humorous anecdote of a song that helped in a 
matrimonial venture. In this particular case, the lover 
stuttered so badly whenever he attempted to pop the ques- 
tion that he made himself ridiculous, and would run away. 
At last the young lady suggested to him that if he could not 
say what he wanted to express, he could sing it. He at once 

burst forth : 

**D d-ear M-iss M-Mary —if you’ll be my wife, 

T’ll t-t-t-ake good care of you ali my life.” 

Miss Mary. who had so generously helped him out, gaye 
him a propitious answer.— Detroit Free Press. 

—A little girl was trying to tell her mother how beautifully 
a certain lady could trillin singing, and said: ‘*Oh, mam- 
ma! you ought to hear her gargle. she does it so sweetly!” 
—‘‘That was a mean thing Bronson’s wife did.” 

«What was it?” 

«Taught their little boy cne of his father’s poems, and 
now Bronson hears it all day long.” 

—Sam was a good old colored minister of the Methodist 
Chrrch. One Sunday night he began the service by an- 
nouncing a hymn. 

«Turn,” said he, ‘to page 76—page 76—and sing, wid de 
voice and de understan’en’, hymn on page 76, 

‘As I was goin’ down our alley, 
I met a cullard gal named Sally.’ 

*“No, brederen, I must have made a mistake ; try hymn 
on page 67. Ill read de fust two lines of de hymn on page 
67.’ 


What shallit be? An allegorical work ? 


Yes, that’sit. Suppose you paint usa 


Thar, I’ve brung 


I’m saying my voice for the 


‘Shoo, fly, don’t bodder me ; 
I b’long to Company D.’ 

“Now, dat don’t sound ’zactly right. Inebber heered 
such a hymn sungin dischurch I b'leeve de Baptizz cul- 
lard brudder, who’s a locust preacher, and who met me dis 
evening in de dark, stole my Meffodist hymn-book, and put 
his Baptizz hymn-book in de place of it,” 

—Choir Teacher: Can you sing? 

Applicant: Oh, Itake my chants with the rest. 

—W. W. Welling, stamp clerk at the postoffice, is very popu- 
lar, and his return to duty after a few weeks’ absence re- 
cently was hailed with satisfaction by many. Mr. Welling 
has animpedimentin his speech. Shortly after his return 
a well-known business man came to the window for some 
stamps. Mr. Welling tore offa sheet and threw out the 
change in his usual brisk manner. 

«Well, I see your right hand hasn’t forgotten its cun- 
ning,” remarked the patron. 

“No,” responded the clerk, ‘‘ b-b-but my t-t-t-tongue still 
c-c-c-cleaves to the r-r-roof of my m-m-mouth.”—Jndian- 
apolis Journal, 


And was he struck dumb in all 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


JOHN BROWNLOW’S FOLKS. By Willis Boyd Allen. 
Price, $1. D. Lothrop Co., Publishers, Boston. 


The author is known among young people as writing the 
Pine Cone series. The Brownlows are an every-day family, 
with whose very real joys and trials everybody can sym- 
pathize. Over-anxiety is the cause of many predicaments, 
which are cleverly told. 


PARNASSUS BY RAIL. By Marion Mills Miller, Lit. D. 
103 pp. Price, $1. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Publishers, New 
York. 


This dainty little volume takes its name from the preface, 
which is a poem founded on the proposed railway up the 
hill of the Muses. The poems are delicate in thought and 
artistic in construction, several displaying genuine strength. 


FORENSIC ELOQUENCE. By John Goss, A.M. 260 pp. 
Price, $1.25. S. Carson Co., Publishers, San Francisco. 


This book is a treatise on the theory and practice of ora- 
tory, as exemplified in the great speeches of famous ora- 
tors. Every speech is carefully examined, showing that it 
has a proper opening, a clear statement of the propositions 
to be discussed, and closing with a well-worded peroration. 
If either of these three elements is lacking, the speech 
will just so far fall short of being great. Among the ora- 
tors referred to as examples are Auschines, Edmund Burke, 
J.Q. Adams, Cicero, Grattan, Pitt, Lincoln, Webster, Hayne, 
Barre. The book is intended to foster the art of speech- 
making. 


It would be difficult to find a brighter, newsier, and alto- 
gether cleaner sheet than the Home Journal, of New York, 
one of the most welcome exchanges that cometo our table. 
Among the regular contributors are Lucy Hooper and Hil- 
lary Bell, two writers that, in their respective departments 
of foreign happenings and dramatic criticism, are unsur- 
passed. A recent issue contained a poem by Harriet Max- 
well Converse and an article on ‘‘Mrs. Hawthorne’s Notes 
in England and Italy,’ by Margaret J. Preston. The Home 
Journal is also a faithful mirror of social life in the metrop- 
olis. 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 
READERS AND SINGERS. 


pres E.M. Bowman has been appointed professor of 

music at Vassar College, to fill the chair made vacant 
by the death of Dr. F. L. Ritter. Mr. Bowman is a good mu- 
sician, theoretical and practical, and, what is quite as valu- 
able, a business man and a successful organizer. He will 
fill his new position with hovor to the institution and credit 
to himself. For the present, his duties will not interfere 
with his church work at the Peddie Memorial Church, 

* Ok 
* 


Miss Lessie M. Southgate, of North Carolina, was married 
to Mr. Thomas J. Simmons on Noy.11. Mrs. Simmons is 
known in the South as an elocutionist of talent. We con- 
gratulate the young couple, and hope that Mrs. Simmons 
will not retire from the profession. 

tae. 3 
* 

Mrs. Charles Waldo Richards, whose readings have met 
with much favor in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
elsewhere, will read in Boston during the holidays. sailing 
for London Dec. 30, to spend the winter there in study. 

OK 
* 


Mme. Cora Wilhorst de Raucourt has opened her season 
with a goodly number of vocal pupils. She has sung in 
Italian opera with some of the greatest artists. Among her 
teachers may be mentioned Meyerbeer and Rossini. 

= 

Mrs. Moriata Beals, who has accepted the position of 
teacher of elocution and physical culture at the Norfolk 
College, recently gave a reading at the Y. M.C. A. Her se- 
lections were: ‘‘The Tale of the Tramp,” ‘‘A Summer 
Idyl,” and “ The Soldier of the Legion.” She has read in 
nearly every state in the Union. 

ft OF 
* 

A portrait and sketch of Miss Belle Platt, of Boston, ap- 
peared in a recent number of the Keynote. She is a dra- 
matic and humorous reader, whose specialty is Shakespeare 
in costume. She took the first prize for recitation at the 
Berkeley School, the judges being Prof. J. W. Churchill, 
Dr. A. P. Peabody, and ex-Goy. Gaston, and afterward 
studied with Mr. Samuel Kelley and other well-known Bos- 
ton teachers. 

Ae 

Miss Lillian Backus, of Denver, has been engaged as as- 
sistant teacher in the Manning School of Oratory, Minne- 
sota. 

* OK 
* 

Mr. A. J. Goodrich, of Chicago, is, probably, one of the 
best musical theorists living. Anyone who has read his 
‘* Musical Analysis,” ‘‘The Mysteries of Music,” or ‘* Mu- 
sic asa Langnage,’’ cannot fail to be impressed with the 
breadth and thoroughness of his musical education, and 
the simplicity and directness of his literary style. His ar- 
ticlesin this magazine on ‘‘The Art of Listening” and 
“Transposition ” are invaluable to a student of music. His 
compositions include songs, fugues, trios, quartets, so- 
natas, and transcriptions for the orchestra, 

se 
* 

Miss Ida Heyl and pupils gave an elocutionary recital Oct, 
22. The recitations were: ‘‘The Old Actor’s Story,” 
“Molly,” ‘‘The Blind Poet’s Wife,” “The Ship of Faith,” 
**Genevra,” “ The Toboggan “lide,” ‘‘ First Settler’s Story,” 
‘‘Farmer and the Wheel.” Miss Heyl has classes in a num- 
ber of schools, besides private work. 
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READERS AND SINGERS.—Continued. 


Mr. Harry Corning, a young humorous recitationist, in 
connection with Mr. Stannard, banjoist, has arranged sev- 
eral entertaining programs; the following is a sample : 
Banjo, ‘‘ Vineyard- Grand March ;” recitation, « Little Ah 
Sid ;” banjo, ‘‘ Diana Waltz,” ‘‘Darkies’ Delight Medley _ 
recitation, ‘* Story of a Genius ;” banjo, ‘Arctic Mazourka; 
recitatious, ‘‘ The Froward Duster,” ‘‘ Dunderburg Jenkins 8 
Forty-graf Album ;” banjo, “ Ulympic March ae recitation, 
“The Automatic Tragedian ;” banjo, ‘Sweet Pretty Waltz, 
“Ne Plus Ultra Reel ;” recitations, ‘‘ The Elf-Child, j a Knee 
Deep in June ;” banjo, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home ;” recitations, 
“The First Banjo,” ‘‘Shang-hiSchlausenheimer Imbroglio. 

ae 
2k 


The Emerson Colleg3 of Oratory began its 11th year Oct. 
13, opening with such an increased attendance that the 
school was obliged to remove to the Odd Fellows Building, 
where it occupies substantially the entire building. Besides 
the large assembly hall are 16 smaller hallsand class rooms. 
The college is chartered by the state of Massachusetts. 

ek 
* 

The first concert of the year at Elmira College was given 
Oct. 26. Mr. Mark C. Baker, teacher of singing at the col- 
lege, was heard in Rotoli’s ‘A Cry of Love” and a group of 
Rubinstein songs, well adapted to his beautiful tenor 


voice. 
gee 
* 


Miss Susan A. Dodge reports that her work has never 
opened so auspiciously as this year. Though her season 
did not begin till October, her time is nearly filled. She is 
doing quite an educational work among teachers. Her va- 
cation was spent at the Harvard Summer School of Physi- 
cal Training, and she will combine those methods with her 
elocution work. 

* * 

Miss Ada S. Williams, of Philadelphia, dramatic reader 
and teacher of elocution, is prepared to take pupils either 
privately or in classes. She has many excellent testi- 
monials. 

* OK 
* 

The School of Expressive Art, Miss Marie W. Laughton, 
principal, has been established at Lewiston. Instruction is 
given in physica] culture, dramatic action. elocution, Eng- 
lish literature. Miss Laughton isa graduate of the Boston 
School of Oratory. 

* * 
* 

Prof. D. S Babcock, of Providence, read a paper on “ Phy- 
sical Training for Speech and Song” before the R. I. Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Oct. 30. Mr. Babcock is a successful 
voeal teacher, and eminently capable of discussing such 
topics. 

* 
2 

Miss Minnie Swayze, of New York, is in the midst of a 
very busy season uf teaching and lecturing Her time is so 
full that she has engaged au assistant, Miss Apgar, a pupil 
of Mackaye, Miss Monroe, and herself. Miss Swayze is 
among the most competent elocution teachers, having had 
several years’ experience as teacher in Vassar College and 
in New York. 

ee 


Mrs. Willis Robb gave a lecture on ‘‘The Delsarte Fad” 
at the First Congregational Church, Columbus, Oct. 23. She 
demonstrated that though the “fad” was ridiculous in its 
way as decorated milk-pails, shovels, etc., yet the real Del- 
sarte System was of inestimable value to the artist in every 
profession, The lecture was illustrated by recitatious, 
the whole making an enjoyable evening. 

*_* 
kK 

Mrs. Sarah Lord Bailey read at the Toronto Auditorium 
in Octob+r. Sheisa pupil of Mr. Howard M. Ticknor. 

* * 
* 


Mr. Edgar S. Place was the director at a concert given at 
the Missouri Valley College, Oct. 10. The vocal numbers 
were Macy’s ‘‘ Bye-lo-land,’’ Weatherly’s ‘‘ Pierrot,” East- 
man’s ‘Spider and the Fly.” Mr. Place is teacher of music 
at the college. 

* one 

Mrs. May Donnally Kelso, elocutionist, writes that she is 
about as busy as she can be. She is preparing several en- 
tertainments for the near future. 

one 


* 

Miss Mabelle Biggart has settled in Colorado, where sheis 
successfully teaching and reading. Among her references 
are Oliver Wendell Holmes, Will Carleton, Lew Wallace, J. 
G. Whittier, Frances Willard, Mark Twain, Bishop Vincent, 
Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, 

* * 
* 

Mme. de Louie and the members of the Roscius Dramatic 
Club, her pupils, gave an entertainment Oct. 10. Songs, 
recitations, two duologues, aud a serio-comic: sketch ar- 
ranged by Mme. de Louie, entitled ‘On, Tell Me!” madea 
pleasing entertainment. She herself appeared three times. 

xe 
* 


Miss Marion Short recited at the first entertainment of 
the tenth season of the Corinthian Council, Newark, Oct. 19. 
Her selections were: ‘The New Lochinvar,” ‘ Persim- 
mons and de Baby,” ‘‘The Goblins,” each one of which 
was encored, when she gave the following: ‘‘ Over the 
Crossin’,’ ‘‘ The Little ltell-Tale,” “Jenkins Goes to a Pic- 
nic.” Her platform work is very dainty and refined, and 
she is a favorite wherever she appears. 

oF 

Mme. Anna Migliara. the well-known Chicago teacher of 
singing, hasreturned from Europe and resumed her les- 
sons. She prepares pupils for church, drawing-room and 
gnera, Q . F 2 oe 4 


Mme. Florence d’Arona the wife of Mr. Carl J. A. 
Le Vinsen, a delightful baritone, is a pupil of Lam- 
perti, and she and her husband are engaged this year for 
special solo work at St. Charles Borromev’s Church, Brook- 
lyn. Asa teacher she is very successful. Among her pupils 
now before the public are Miss 8. Christine MacCall, solo 
contralto in Kirst Reformed Church, Newark, Misses Ida 
and Lult Klein, D. G. Crispin, solo tenor of Trinity Chapel, 
N. Y., Mr, Harrington. solo tenor of Fourteenth Street 
Presbyterian Church, N. Y., Mr. and Miss Vanderpool, solo 
tenor and solo soprano in First Congregational Church, Or- 
ange, ete. These pupils were not brilliant singers when 
Mme. d’Arona took them, and their success is entirely ow- 
ing to her. Miss MacUCall’s recent singing in Worcester elic- 
ited the following: ‘She has a rich contralto voice of 
great compass and mellow quality ; her high notes are taken 
with ease and remarkable clearness, and her lower notes 
are deep and resonant. Sheis a pupil of the celebrated 
prima donna, Mme Florence d@’Arona.” 


* OK 
5s 


Mrs. Penelope G. Knapp gave a literary and musical en- 
-tertainment at Hammondsport, Oct. 14. The program in- 
eluded a series of 5 tableaux from ‘‘ Pygmalion and Gal- 
atea,” ‘‘ Fairies’ Wand Drill and Song,” arranged by her, 
“«The Minuet,” with music, ‘“‘Greek Fan-tas-tics,” arranged 
by her. She recited the potion scene from ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” ‘‘The Gypsy Flower Girl,’’ and ‘‘ Laureame, the 
Marble Dream,” each one in appropriate costume. Mrs, 
Knapp, assisted by Miss C. R. Smith, has written an opera, 
“The Fairy Changelings, or the Wooing of the Prince.” 


* kK 
* 


Mrs. Eugene C. Webster gave readings under the auspices 
of the Y. P. 8S. C.E. of the Broad St. Church, Nov. 9. Her 
selections were: ‘* The Second Trial,” “The Day of Judg- 
ment,” ‘‘Out of Bohemia.’ Her work is well received 
wherever she appears, and she has the endorsement of 
Gov. Davis, of Khode Island, besides flattering press 
notices. The readings were interspersed by the following 
vocal solos: “ The Brooklet,” ‘“ The First Violet,’ “When 
the Heart is Young,” ‘‘The Quaker’s Daughter.” 

* ve 

Prof, T. M. Austin gave a recital at Westminster College, 
Noy. 2, assisted by Miss Whissen, violinist. Part I. intro- 
duced 8 selections from Schumann's ‘ Poet’s Love,” yiz., 
“«In the lovely mouth of May,” *‘ Where fallmy bitter tear- 
drops,” ‘‘The rose and the lily,” ‘‘ When gazing on thy beau- 
teous eyes,” ‘‘The flute and the fiddles are shrilling,” “A 
young man lovesa maiden,” ‘‘In dreams my tears were 
flowing,” “Those old and cruel songs.” Part II. includeda 
group of songs translated fromthe German by Prof. and 
Mrs. Austin, Loewe’s ‘‘Die Uhr,’ Sieber’s ‘‘Heimkehr,” 
Dorn’s ‘‘Schneeglocken,” Donizetti’s ‘‘Engel, dem einst.” 
Prof. Austin has studied voice with Ferd. Sieber, from whom 
he received a high testimonial last June. He is also an ac- 
complished instrumentalist. 

* * 
* 

The Ludlum School of Oratory and Arts, California, incor- 
porated 1889, gives instruction in elocution in allits branch- 
es, physical culture, vocal culture (under the direction of 
Mes. Jirah D. Cole), piano and theory, violin, literature, 
rhetoric, history, Latin, Greek, Spanish, French, German, 
painting and decorative art. The school year began Sept. 
28 and closes June 3. Mr and Mrs, Ludlum have planned 
four dramatic recitals during the winter? The first was on 
Noy. 27, when miscellaneous selections and scenes from 
«The Hunchback” were given. The otherrecitals are Jan. 
22 (‘* Macbeth,” given by Mr. Ludlum), Feb. 12 and March 
12, both popular recitations and scenes from standard 
plays. 

ak Lok 
ok 

The pupils of Mrs, Anna P. Tucker gave an entertainment 
recently at which the following pieces were presented: 
“Flo's Letter,” “ Billy’s Rose,” ‘A Boy’s Complaint,” 
“«The Motor Car,” ‘The First Quarrel,” “ Archie Deane,” 
“The Queen’s Gift,” _‘‘ Absolution,” *‘The Polish Boy,” 
“Kerrected,” ‘‘An Order fora Picture,” ‘‘ Money Musk,” 
and aseries of exercises illustrating gymnastics and ges- 
ture. Mrs. Tucker is a pupil of Prof. Walter Lyman. 


* xX 
* 


Miss Sara Sigourney Rice, known to our readers as the 
compiler of English Classics and American Classics, is even 
more widely known as the projecter of the Poe monument 
in Baltimore. Through her efforts the grave of the poet 
was rescued from neglect, and a fine shaft erected over it. 
The enthusiastic letters received from promineut people all 
over the world she had lithographed and embodied ina 
«Poe Memorial.” She is an earnest worker in elocution. 

; soe : 

The 14th private meeting of the Manuscript Society of 
New York was held at Mason & Hamlin Hall. Nov. 9. The 
numbers were: Sonato inF minor, violin and piano, Rus- 
sell K. Miller; song, ‘An Angel Unawares,’ Sumner Salter; 
Reverie and Romanza, violin, W. A. Raboch; songs, “ Chan- 
sonette,” ‘‘Ashes of Roses,” ‘‘ Little Girl, Don’t Cry,” Mrs. 
Mary Knight Wood; songs, ‘‘A Night Song,” ‘-Entreaty,” Pur- 
don Robinson; songs, ‘‘ Cradle Song,” “My Faith Looks up 
to Thee,” John S. Camp. In thelast group Mrs. Salter was 
the vocalist, and sang in her usual artistic manner. The 
private meetings of the Society are even more enjoyable 
than the public ones, for there is a greater element of 
sociableness, while the work is of good quality. 

* * 


The 35th entertainment of the School of Oratory directed 
by Mr. Wellington A. Putnam was held Noy. 24, at the col- 
lege hall. The selections were: ‘* Bob Sawyer’s Party,” a 
scene from Knowles’s ‘‘ Drama of Love,” Stedman’s ‘‘Hebe,” 
“ Polish Boy,” ‘‘ Little Moses,” ‘‘ Whistling Kegiment,’’ Ald- 
rich’s ‘‘Pauline Pavlovna,” ‘* Fall of Lodore,” scene from 
“Merchant of Venice,” ‘ Marriage of the Flowers,” “ Lily 
Servosse’s Ride.” Mr, Putnam has been director of this 
department for severai years, and has made it one of the 
most prominent and successful in the gollege, 


“Over that art which you say adds to nature is an art tha, 
nature makes,” is the motto chosen by Mrs. F. M. Harding- 
of Iowa. Her work opened Oct. 20. Recital drill is a promt 
inent feature, occurring every four weeks. 

_ * OK 
ss a 

Miss Caroline B. Le Row lectured before the Brooklyn 
Philosophical Association, Nov. 15 on ‘‘ One of Our Prob- 
lems.’™ She takes the stand that nearly all of the existing 
evils of society can be remedied by proper instruction and 


influence in the schools. 
*k 


* 
The recent presentation of ** Outwitted,” by the Catholic 


Ladies’ Aid Society of Oakland, owes much of its success to- 


the careful staging and managing by Mrs. Elizabeth Beck, 
who appeared in the leading role of Juno Temple. Mrs. 
Beck has been teaching in New York until this season, 
* 
cet 
One of Mme. Clara Brinkerhoff’s pupils, Miss Felter, of 
California, has just returned to her home, bearing as the 
result of her study two diplomas from her teacher, one as a 
first-class concert singer, the other as a competent teacher 
of the Brinkerhoff method of voice-culture. Just before 
her departure, Miss Felter was heard at the Carnegie Music 
Hall, New York, in the prayerscene from ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,” 
in which her voice was praised as being ‘‘full, rich and 
dramatic.” Mme. Brinkerhoff is teaching this season as 
usual, 
‘ * 
Mrs..Harriet Webb, of New York, reports that never has 
a season begun so early and with so many pupils as this 


year. Her personality is magnetic, which goes far toward 
attracting and holding students and audiences. 
*o* 
* 


Miss Jessie Alexander read recently in Toronto at the 
McCaul St. M. E. Church, when every number was re-de- 
manded. Sheisone of the most popuiar young readers, 
and gives the credit for her success to her work with Mr. 
Charles Roberts. ‘ 

gS 

Mrs. Alice A. Cone read a paper on the ‘‘ Delsarte System 
of Expression ”’ before the Rochester Literary and Elocu- 
tionary Society, Oct. 30, illustrating the principles by two 
selections, ‘‘ The Skylark ” and a reading from Burns, 

¥% 

The Melourgia Club, of Rochester, gave a successful con- 
certon Noy. 19. The Club numbers 20 picked male voices, 
and they were assisted by Mrs. Anna Mooney Burch, N. Y., 
soprano, Mrs. Barnes-Holmes, Buffalo, contralto, and Mr. D. 
M. Wilkinson, Rochester, flute. Mr. F. W. Wodell is the 


conductor of the Club, 
* % 
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The elocution department of the San Francisco Y. M. C, A. ; 


is,as usual, under the direction of Prof. W. T. Ross. The 
classes meet every Friday evening, for an hour and a half. 
At the close of the term a public contest is held by mem- 
bers chosen for their proficiency, and prizes of valuable 
books are awarded to the three most successful. Prof. 
Ross deserves great credit for work in the profession. His 
pook ‘‘ Voice-Culture and Elocution” is now in its fifth 
edition. 
* ok 
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Miss Belle Barkley, of New York, is prepared to give in- 
struction in reading and elocution according to the best 
methods. 
** Pe 
The musical work in Trinity M. E. Church, Bridgeton, is 
of a high standard, andits excellenceis largely owing to the 
efforts of Mrs. S. Wicks, leader of the choir. The follow- 
ing is a sample program of a recital given in October; 
Batiste’s ‘‘Offertoire in D;” Rossini’s ‘‘Cujus Animam ;”" 
Wagner's ‘‘ Overture to Lohengrin ;” chorus, ‘'Praise Ye the 
Lord ;” Wely’s ‘‘ Hymnof Nuns ;” Wely’s *‘ Offertoire in G:” 
Spinney’s “Harvest Home;” Carter’s ‘* Processional 
March ;” chorus, ‘‘ L’Elisire d’Amore;” Wesley’s ~‘ Hols- 
worthy Church Bells ;” eerie ‘«March.” 


e d 
Miss Emma V. R. Wilson, pupil of Mr. Avon C. Burnham, 


made her debut at the Criterion Theatre, rooklyn, Noy. 23. 
Her first selection was ‘‘Flying Jim’s Last Leap” which 
was heartily encored. Subsequent numbers were: ‘Piano 
Music,” with musical accompaniment by Miss Wilson, 
«The Gypsy Flower Girl,” ‘Training an Elocutiovist,” and 
some comedy bits. She is a pretty young miss, witha 
musical voice, and has evidently worked hard in her art. 
She was assisted by her teacher, who recited ‘‘The Royal 
Bowman ” exeellently, and took on” of the parts in the orig- 
inal number *‘Training an Elocutionist.” Vocal aud instru- 
mental music filled out a pleasant evening. : 
ar 
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The first faculty concert of the National College of Music, 
Chicago, for this season, was given Novy. 11, in the  Athe- 
naeum Hall. The program was: 


Vocal quartet, ‘‘As the Bee, the Bird, the 


BuSienpmtes ss <elc «sere scene HSE. Taubert. 
Piano, (a) ‘*Two Skylarks,” Leschetizky ; (6) 
°C MiNTIGBIG, teas ees + ele have) Tes 4on) eee a een 
’Cello (a) ‘‘ Fifth Concerto,” 24 movement, 
Golteman ; (b)*‘Romance sans Paroles”... Davidoff. 
Contralto, ‘‘To-morrow,” violin obligato.... Pallont. 


Zither (a) ‘‘Concert Fantasia,” Umlauf; (b) 
$6 BSE OLEG, 5.2 sine aeelasie Sia's JS clalnnacigrgl Ziechrer. 
Piano (a) ‘‘Air de Ballet,” MFeramors-Rubin- 


stein ; (b) “Pasquinade”’..... 
Soprano, ‘‘ Come, innocente Giovane’’...... Donizetti. 
Clarionet, *‘Postillion de Lonpemean” .. . Berry. 
Piano, ““OOnGerto? 2. eh aricie beer jwihs paren Grieg. 


Vocaliduet, Suid dio. «22. .3. ufos ieee 
Harp, “Grand Fantaisio Italienne’’,.......-- ‘ 
Soprano, “Spring Song,”’ violin obligato ,.... Reinecke, 
Trio, ‘Andante from O minors vreyysy yr pees Beethoven, 
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For Werner’s Voice Magazine, 


SYMPOSIUM. FOR “SINGERS. 


ImporTANT Points Discussep By LEADING VOCALISTS AND TEACHERS. 


\V/ = have solicited the views of distinguished singers and 

practical and successful teachers upon the following 

points of moment to the profession and to prospective pupils : 
QUESTIONS. 

1. Conservatories of music are multiplying. What are the advantages 
and the disadvantages of conservatory work? 

2. How often should singing-lessons be taken in order to secure the 
best and most permanent results? What arguments can you advance in 
support of your opinion? 

3. Do you disapprove of pupils taking part regularly in church-choirs 
or other singing-societies while undergoing instruction? Why ? 

4. What means can you recommend to get pupils before the public? 


The first instalment of answers in the Dec., 1891, No. 


ANSWERS. 
Mrs, LUCIE BORDER BANTZ, Teacher of Singing. 


(1) The advantages of conservatory training, based upon my 
own experience, are these: First, the opportunity afforded to 
compete with others in the same class —an acknowledged incen- 
tive to study ; and, secondly, the opportunity to hear others and 
note corrections of teachers, ensemble singing, and general 
comparing of ideas. The disadvantages are that mo teacher 
can, in the fifteen minutes usually allotted to each pupil, do very 
much work in voice-training, or study the nature of the pupil’s 
voice. Also, no four pupils should be put on exactly the same 
exercises, andthatis generallydone. Ishould advise conserva- 
tory training supplemented by private instruction from the same 
teacher. (2) At first every day until the voice is placed, after- 
ward, two orthree times a week ; because at first very few pupils 
can be trusted to practice alone, and obviously must lose time. 
When far enough advanced, it is better to have a day or two 
between lessons for private, independent practice and to pre- 
pare exercise or selection. (3) Heartily. Because they undo 
in one hour’s bad singing that which they learned ina half- 
hour’s proper practice. Wait until the voice is settled and sure 
in some fixed method. (4) The means I recommend are those 
adopted by my great teacher Lamperti: Never permit a pupil 
to sing until he is finished ; then give a concert followed by as 
many more as are necessary to establish confidence on the 
part of the pupil. The concerts may be complimentary or 
otherwise, but get an audience together somehow. Remember 
taht singing in musicales every month breaks in on the training, 
distracts the pupil’s mind and works positive injury generally. 
oO 

Miss LILLIE BERG, Concert Soloist and Teacher(of Singing. 

(1) I consider the numerous conservatories which have come 
up during the past five years a decided move in the right direc- 
tion. They bring the study of music within the means of the 
masses, and will be a potent factor in disseminating musical 
knowledge throughout the land. This does not necessarily 
imply that their methods meet with my unqualified endorse- 


ment, as their standards are necessarily lower than those of 
foreign conservatories, of which they are, so to speak, chaep 
imitations. This fact, however, will not be perceived by the 
semi-educated masses to whom they cater; in fact, they area 
crude remedy for a cruder existing musical conditio through- 
out the United States. I also fear that they will never be able 
to attain to the high artistic standards which prevail in the 
royal conservatories and academies of Europe, for the reason 
that in this country they are entirely a matter of individual 
enterprise, undertaken for the personal aggrandizement of the 
director, and for quick financial returns to the ‘‘ Board of Direc- 
tors” or ‘* Trustees,” who are simply a stock company with 
the very evident business aim and desire of obtaining the largest 
results from the smallest possible outlay. To the student from 
the West, the South, and from country towns, and to the poorer 
portion of the community in large cities, they are of inestimable 
value. To those who belong to the travelled and cultured cir- 
cles, I should hardly think that they would appeal at all. The 
show cards in conservatories are eminent artists and musicians, 
from whom the more discriminating classes would prefer to 
receive private lessons. In their private instruction, the professor 
makes it a point to use his or her best effort, as it is that alone 
which would keep such pupils, and not the fact that they were 
obtaining cheap tuition. The classes for chorus-singing, har- 
mony, and so on, are of great benefit to those with small 
purses, or from the country. They, again, do not affect those 
studying with private masters, as all of these advantages are 
easily obtained at moderate rates in large cities. 

(2) If the pupil’s intention is to become an artist, I should 
emphatically say daily lessons, if possible, with the master and 
certainly with an under-teacher; in fact, many celebrated 
teachers never allow their pupils to practice alone. This rule 
should be observed by all students who are ambitious of 
advancing as rapidly as possible; in fact, beginners often 
undo in practicing all the good derived in a lesson, as it is 
impossible for them to detect even the most glaring faults. 
The greatest artists are those who have kept up the habit of 
studying with some one whose critical powers they respect. 
The moment an artist’s head is turned by flattery, and he con- 
siders that he is perfection, that instant he ceases to be an 
artist in the true sense of the word. Singers are very much 
more apt to fall into this weakness than are performers on 
instruments, as the latter generally have a broader musical 
and, consequently, mental horizon than havesingers. Maurice 
Strakosch was never weary of reminding Marie Van Zandt and 
myself of the necessity for infinite perseverance in study, 
when we were students together in Milan. ‘‘Patti practices 
two hours every day with me,” he said. ‘‘I tell her every morn- 
ing after she has sung at the Scala which tones and phrasing 
did not please me the night before, and we go over them some- 
times twenty times in succession before I am satisfied.” Yet 
she has sung them a thousand times in public. That is why 
she holds her unique position. Others may have her voice, 
her beauty, her fascination, but you will find that they did not 
have it in them to work year in and year out, regardless of the 
plaudits of the entire world, as has Adelina. 
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(3) My attitude in this matter is entirely governed by the 
necessities of each pupil. In fact, singing-masters are too 
prone in all matters to lay down the same tule for one and 
all, regardless of individuality ; they forget that each one’s 
needs and necessities should be as carefully studied as a physi- 
cian does his patient's. The pupil who has been a public singer, 
or whose voice is naturally, or from ill-usage, loud, coarse, 
guttural, or nasal, would be simply throwing away the money 
he was spending for singing-lessons if he took part in 
choruses or even choirs until he had absolutely laid aside 
these faults. On the other hand, a timid, shrinking nature, or 
one lacking a sense of rhythm, or general musical culture, 
would be immensely benefited. Ihave caused many pupils to 
join choruses and choirs, and have noticed a marked improve- 
ment in their general musical intelligencesas a result. So few 
so-called singing-teachers, however, realize that a singing- 
master’s highest vocation is first and foremost to develop the 
vocal resources of the pupil. 

(4) The answer to this question seems obvious. Through 
the master’s personal influence with churches, choirs, concert- 
givers, etc., and, secondly, through the various musical agencies. 
I suppose the purport of this question is in regard to starting a 
pupil in a professional career. I ama strong advocate of all 
pupils accustoming themselves to sing for others. From the 
moment they begin their lessons my most timid pupils are 
asked to sing their simple exercises for fellow-students, and 
their first song, as soon as learned, has to be sung for the 
family, regardless, of the shrinking ‘‘I can’ts,” or the entreaties 
to be allowed to defer the ordeal. The sooner the ice is broken 
the better. For pupils studying to be professional artists, the 
sooner they accustom themselves to sing for others at any 
moment, the better it will be for their career. The nervous 
dread of an audience from lack of being accustomed to sing 
before one, has proved a Waterloo to many a debutant who 
might have achieved fame. This is especially the case with 
sensitive, self-contained, conventional Anglo-Saxons. The 
Latin races seldom suffer from self-consciousness. It is their 
nature to act out their emotions. An audience stimulates their 
best efforts. 


te) 

Mr. FREDERIC A, LYMAN, Vocal Teacher, and Director of Music in Public Schools. 

(1) Iam not prepared to answer the question. (2) Once a 
week. Ido not think it wise for a pupil to take a lesson daily, 
or even every other day. Pupils should be taught to apply 
themselves in study, and then be given time enough to work 
with no onenearto help. Self-application is a great thing, far 
greater than many pupils realize. Many times they learn sim- 
ply to imitate the teacher, and thereby become mere parrots, 
not having any defined ideas of the workin hand. (3) With the 
majority of pupils, not in the least. If the pupil be under care- 
ful instruction in a choir or a singing-society and does not try 
to lead, thereby overtaxing the voice, I would rather have him 
sing than not. The discipline in a well-regulated church choir 
is just what most vocal pupils need. They should try to become 
acquainted with all the good music possible, and study to read 
music readily. I do not know of any one thing that helps more 
than the choral society. Pupils become musically broad by 
mingling with other singers. I believe it makes pupils more 
musical, especially ifthey be so fortunate as to read the inner 
parts, altoortenor. There are many so-called solo-singers who 
look with disdain upon the average singerin achorus. They 
forget that many of our best artists servedin a chorus, and even 
now are nottoo proud tosingin one. (4) It would be far better, 
both for pupil and public, if many who are before it had never 
made their debut, or at any rate had waited until they were 
better prepared. Pupils should study music carefully and-learn 
to be musicians ; then if they have good qualities the public 
will find it out and receive them cordially. 

0 

Mr. SAMUEL KAYZER, Director Chicago Conservatory of Music and Dramatic Art. 

(1) I consider it somewhat unsafe to answer your rather 
well-put questions, fearing that they may not do full justice to 
hundreds of good teachers not connected with conservatories, 
nor give proper notice to institutions which do not employ good 
teachers. The mere conservatory methods—fixed course of 
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study, scheme of graduation, with prizes and competitions, 
diplomas, etc.,—do not necessarily make artists. It, there- 
fore, resolves itself into the quality of the teachers. Be the 
teachers good and experienced, it does not matter much 
whether the study is done within or without a conservatory. 
Provided, however, the conservatory employs great teachers, 
the advantages are, naturally, increased, owing to the associa- 
tion of students with one another, noting each other's progress 
—in short, the spirit of competition that is sure to result from 
conservatory study. (2) Experience has taught us that the 
more frequent the lessons, the better the results. Especially is 
this so with vocal students. Pupils studying for professional 
careers would profit in the end by taking daily lessons, if not of 
more than twenty minutes’ duration. However, three lessons 
a week will do very well. (3) I do not approve of pupils tak- 
ing part regularly in church-choir work, or of their associating 
themselves actively with singing-societies and the like while 
undergoing musical training. I say this because I deem 
ensemble singing, during the period of voice-cultivation, highly 
injurious, the singer not being able to gauge the quantity and 
quality of his voice while so engaged ; hence he is liable to 
injure his vocal organs. 
to the public are various. In this country it is effected princi- 
pally through personal influence; still I think thata pupil of 
merit and good taste will find a way to succeed. 


fo) 
Mr. J. W. PARSON PRICE, Teacher of Voice-Culture. 


(1) The more (good ones), the better the general musical cul- 
ture. The disadvantages are that each pupil does not have 
sufficient time for individual practice at lessons. Each pupil 
should have thirty minutes individually, besides class-lessons. 
(2) That would depend on the talent, ability, and application 
of the student. Some pupils will learn more in two years than 
others will in three times as many. (3) Yes, until their voices 
are thoroughly formed, well-registered, and so modelled that 
they cannot (under ordinary circumstances) lose control of it. 
(4) Introduce them at pupil-concerts, and when they are com- 
petent bring them out in their own concerts and let capable 
persons hear them. Merit is quickly recognized. 


‘——— 


Miss SUSAN ANDREWS RICE, Teacher of Voice-Culture, Theory and Analysis of Music. 

(1) The disadvantages are, first, the frittering away of mental 
force in attempting to do too much at once, the result being 
that nothing is well done. The best conservatories do not 
offer many collateral advantages, and should not allow more 
than three studies to be undertaken by the average student. 
Secondly, the prevailing system of examinations, making the 
students’ aim the passing creditably, rather than the acquiring 
of knowledge. I know one conservatory teacher who always 
had her pupils do four terms’ work in three, so the fourth might 
be spent in really learning something. _ Thirdly, the nervous 
strain. Unless one has undertaken the conservatory course 
for graduation, he does not know the amount of wear and strain 
itincurs. The practice of sending young girls under twenty to 
distant cities to study in conservatories should be emphatically 
discouraged. The teachers, though fine artists, are often 
unprincipled men. Keep the young girl at home, sacrificing a 
musical future if need be, till she is old enough to endure the 
life of a conservatory student, without physical or moral ship- 
wreck. The advantages are, first, the musical atmosphere. 
Students in a conservatory when they meet discuss musical 
matters, criticise the playing or singing they have heard, and 
learn a great deal by so doing. The conceited pupil finds 
himself but one of a number who play quite as wellas he does, 
and in some instances better. Secondly, the confidence 
gained from class-lessons and public recitals. There is no 
better way to become accustomed to playing in the presence 
of others than by taking class-lessons. The arguments favor- 
ing teaching in classes are too well known to be more than 
touched upon. Thirdly, the great advantage of coming in 
contact with the foremost men in the musical world, of seeing 
them, deriving inspiration from their presence, and musical 
enthusiasm from their words. Lectures and talks are of inesti- 
mable benefit to the student. If I may be pardoned a personal 


allusion, I will say that the person who influenced me most 


(4) The means of introducing pupils: 
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strongly in musical study was a gentleman whose character as 
a musician and a man wasirreproachable, Mr. Stephen Emery ; 
yet he never spoke to me personally during all my years of 
study in the New England Conservatory. It seems to me that 
the ideal music-training is a combination of conservatory and 
private teaching ; the conservatory work coming most success- 
fully between the foundational and the finishing study. 

(2) Lessons should be taken every day when a false mode of 
singing is to be corrected, or when lessons are begun for the 
first time. However, few teachers can insist on this. In case 
a lesson cannot be taken every day, three times a week does 
very well, though the majority of students can take but two 
lessonsa week. Discretionshould beusedinthe matter. IPfan 
elderly lady wishes to take a few lessons in order to teach (which 
is to be deplored), or for her own amusement, frequent lessons 
need not be insisted on. To secure the best results, at least 
two lessons a week should be taken. Why? Because it takes 
years of careful study to be able to criticise your own singing 
intelligently, and it is a well-known fact that a singer cannot 
hear his own voice as it really is. Without singing before a 
competent teacher at frequent intervals, unconsciously wrong 
habits are formed. ‘The teacher is paid to guide, instruct, and 
criticise the pupil. He is obtaining money under false pretences 
if he does not do this to the best of his ability. 

(3) It depends on the pupil. Advanced students, may, with 
profit, do both. Beginners, or those changing a method, I do 
not permit to sing outside of the lesson-matter, because singing 
with others is apt to produce the habit of screaming, and, 
unconsciously, tone is forced in the effort to hear one’s voice. 

(4) Regarding the best manner of bringing pupils before the 
public, first, accept every invitation to sing at musicales, 
charitable entertainments, receptions, etc. The teacher may 
give a pupils’ recital to introduce his best singers. A young 
singer has just been successfully introduced in Washington by 
the above-quoted means, and already has received flattering 
offers to join concert companies. In country towns it is more 
difficult to reach the musical world which must stamp the 
debutant as an artist. I believe in Boston and New York 
there are bureaus who find opportunities for young singers to 
appear. 

[ Zo be continued. | 
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THE SWEDISH SYSTEM AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


By ANITA M. KELLOGG. 


At the Chautauqua School of Physical Education last sum- 

mer nearly 1,000 students were enrolled, representing 31 
states, and including a tall black man from Africa and several 
Chinese,—all pursuing the work with energy and enthusiasm. 

The gymnasium is beautifully located in a grove on the lake 
front. Within, the building has a clear floor space of about 
gox45 feet, with a height of 22 feet; even this space appears 
small when the classes begin to form. 

The courses are divided into normal and advanced normal. 
The department of Swedish Gymnastics appeared to attract 
the attention of all the curiosity-seekers, who clustered about 
the doorways and available open spaces to watch our pro- 
ceedings. We underwent the ordeal of being eyed and audi- 
bly commented upon by these outsiders. Fortunately, both 
teacher and pupils were too much in earnest to mind being 
guyed. The work was in charge of Jacob Bolin, M. G.,, of 
Stockholm, a graduate of the Liebeck Institute, who has been 
teaching in New York city that special branch of the Swedish 
System known as medical gymnastics. 

More than half a century has elapsed since Peter Henric 
Ling, of Sweden (1776-1839), gave to the world his ingenious 
system of bodily development, a system now acknowledged to 
be the most scientific in existence, Ling never using a move- 
ment of which he could not clearly demonstrate the physi- 
ological effects. In the last few years this system has made 
its way to America, and is to-day attracting the attention of 
educators all over the United States, 
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The Swedish System, as it is now taught, is the outcome of 
80 years’ study and experiment, Ling’s work having been de- 
veloped and rounded out by subsequent scientists. It is a 
question whether Ling created the movements which comprise 
his system, or whether he merely collected and compiled from 
other systems so old as to have been forgotten. The claim 
has been put forward that in Roman, Greek and Hindoo MSS. 
may be found many of the methods employed by this Swedish 
collector, and a certain Chinese MS. discovered 20 years after 
Ling’s death, is adduced as proof positive of his lack of origi- 
nality. Probably, like all true scientists, Ling built upon the 
foundations of other scientists, but many of his systematic 
movements he undoubtedly originated. In 1813 he obtained 
recognition from the Swedish government, which opened the 
first state institution for physical education at Stockholm ; 
since that time the system has been under the care of royalty. 

In its entirety the Swedish System embraces four divisions : 
Pedagogical, military, «esthetic, and medical gymnastics. 
This last branch, although of more recent date than purely 
educational gymnastics, has developed independently and has 
gained an importance far beyond the expectations of its pro- 
moters. From the gymnastic point of view, however, medi- 
cal gymnastics may be considered as preparatory to educa- 
tional gymnastics. The one leads up to the other just as the 
mildest forms of educational gymnastics lead up to the more 
advanced departments. Medical gymnastics bring the body 
up to the normal healthy condition, and’ here pedagogical 
gymnastics step in to keep it so. 

The demand for a form of gymnastics arranged to meet the 
essential purposes of general education and adaptable to edu- 
cational institutions produced the method which constitutes 
the fundamental or pedagogical department of the Swedish 
System of physical education. Ling defined gymnastics as, 
‘‘Movements in harmony with the laws inherent in the organ- 
ism and with surrounding conditions.” This excludes all 
movements which do not accord with the arrangement of the 
anatomy, and bars out everything in the nature of contortion. 
Ling was succeeded as principal of the Royal Central Insti- 
tute of Stockholm by Branting, who placed the system on a 
more scientific basis, and to whom we owe the present some- 
what complicated and lengthy terminology which distin- 
guishes Swedish theory. 

The desire for more specific or higher physical accomplish- 
ment has led to the development of the various forms of ap- 
plied gymnastics ; but as all the other branches are prepara- 
tory to, ora more advanced growth of, educational gymnastics, 
it will be sufficient for our purpose to merely define these re- 
lated forms, and treat only of pedagogical or educational gym- 
nastics. 

Pedagogical Gymnastics is the branch which teaches how to 
bring the body into harmony with the will, making the body 
subservient to and able to fulfil all reasonable demands of the 
will. 

Medical Gymnastics is that branch by which we learn 
through postures and éxercises how to bring the different 
organs of the body into harmony with each other and to 
abolish that discord which we call disease. 

Esthetic Gymnastics is the form by which we learn how to 
bring our actions, or the visible manifestations of the body, 
into harmony with our mental condition, so that they may be 
true images of our thoughts and feelings. 

Military Gymnastics cover all kinds of fencing, sparring, 
boxing, etc., and teach how to bring the body of another per- 
son into harmony with our will and to render him subservient 
to our wishes, either by means of our body or by some 
weapon. 

The teaching done by Mr. Bolin at Chautauqua embraced 
theory and practice. The practical work, with explanations 
of the various movements, was arranged to give a general, 
symmetrical presentation of the Swedish System, and to fur- 
nish ideas which could be worked out afterward. The special 
theory-work, consisting of a series of lectures, was intended to 
prepare teachers, but made no claim to afford satisfactory 
foundation for independent work, nor to graduate any teacher 
in the limited time. 
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In its demands upon the teacher, the Swedish System is 
probably more exacting than any other system, and Mr. Bolin 
boldly declared that if it failed to interest the pupils, it was the 
fault not of the system but of the teacher. Certainly, one 
might travel far to find another such enthusiastas himself. To 
see him with flushed face and shining eyes vigorously shout- 
ing out the peculiar commands for the Day’s Order, or leaping 
upon a bench to harangue the class during our moments of 
rest, always in motion, alert, watchful and untiring, was to 
realize how thoroughly his heart was in his work, and how 
little he spared himself in its performance. In Swedish theory 
two of the requisites for successful teaching are declared to be 
pleasure and variety in the exercises given. That Mr. Bolin 
provided these two constituents, certainly no member of his 
class at Chautauqua will deny. He wrestled so undauntedly 
with the difficulties of the English language, and joined so 
heartily in the amusement to which the politest were often 
forced to give vent over his occasional defeats, that he excited 
the admiration and good-will of the most critical. In explain- 
ing and correcting the details of the different movements he 
was wonderfully thorough, and no mistake, however slight, 
could escape his piercing eye. The ‘‘facings” were from the 
first the special bone of contention, and woe to the unlucky 
wight who should inadvertently “face ” after the German or 
American method. Mr. Bolin would pounce upon him with: 
‘‘Here, you will ‘face’ in the Swedish manner! We will not 
have any of these movements after the American fashion |” 
But, then, when we did anything unusually well, how he would 
beam upon us, andcry enthusiastically: ‘‘Good! Fine! Excel- 
lent !” till we were encouraged to surpass ourselves the nexttime. 

I can well imagine how dull and tedious the lessons might 
have been with a teacher of less infinite variety and earnestness. 
But, on the other hand, the abrupt, energetic utterance of com- 
mands, the tension of listening with that keen attention which 
his unexpected directions demanded, and the desire to do one’s 
utmost with which Mr. Bolin inspired us, had the effect at the 
end of the lesson of leaving some of the nervous pupils in a state 
of utter collapse. For him there was, of course, only one sys- 
tem and one period a day; for us there were three or four 
widely-opposed systems to be conquered in all their intricacies 
at the same time, and, very often, work from eight o’clock till 
five—both theory and practice. He was very thorough and 
very careful, keeping a record of those who, from any reason, 
could not do the work easily, and watching closely for signs of 
fatigue, always a signal for the pupil to drop out of the ranks at 
once, 

Characteristics of the System. 


The chief characteristics of the Ling System lie in the scien- 
tific selection of movements and the gymnastic progression as 
expressed in what is called the ‘‘ Day’s Order.” ‘To understand 
this it is necessary to know the aims of the system and the 
means employed to compass them. 

The Swedish methods do not deal primarily with the muscles, 
but affect at once the vital organs, the blood-supply, and the 
circulation. The functions of the heart and lungs are the funda- 
mental functions, and upon these the welfare of all other func- 
tions depends. ‘The aim of Swedish educational gymnastics is 
to develop these fundamental functions, and it endeavors to at- 
tain this end by a series of movements of the voluntary system, 
so arranged as to bring about a healthy response of the muscles 
to the will. The Swedish System does not develop physical 
specialists; on the contrary, it asserts that a specialist is no 
true gymnast. But it attempts to train the different organs of 
the body in a manner which shall serve the double purpose of 
promoting the functions of breathing and circulation and of in- 
creasing the volitional control of the entire body. Swedish 
gymnastics proceed upon the theory that muscular strength 
must follow as the necessary consequence of a training so car- 
ried on as to insure the health and strength of the fundamental 
functions. Muscular work is the resistance of muscular con- 
traction. Such resistance becomes a healthy training for the 
muscles only when they are furnished with a sufficient supply 
of well-oxygenated blood and a proper carrying away of the 
waste products. The systematic progression of the Ling Sys- 
tem keeps this idea always in view. 


The Day’s Order is a technical phrase indicating the practical 
formulation of certain distinct physiological and hygienic ideas. 
Following the physiological law of Ling or, as it is technically 
called, the law of gymnastic progression, we elect this arrange- 
ment of daily exercise: (1) Order movements ; (2) leg-move- 
ments ; (3) neck and head-movements ; (4) arm-movements ; 
(5) balance movements ; (6) shoulder-movements ; (7) abdom- 
inal and waist-movements ; (8) jumping and running ; (9) slow 
leg-movements ; (10) respiratory movements. * 

You have now given your class a certain number of move- 
ments in a certain order and have obtained well-defined results. 
You have not subjected them to a chaotic, ill-regulated mass of 
exercises, which they execute blindly in the vague hope of gaining 
some sort of muscular development; but you have gradually 
brought into action all the muscles of the body, affected the 
vital organs beneficially, and then quieted down the system, 
restoring it to normal condition. The educational, progressive 
idea is carried out by the gradually-increasing intricacy of the 
movements, which not only progress in the limit of the Day’s 


Order, but also from day to day, week to week, month to ~ 


month, one Day’s Order paving the way for the more difficult 
and laborious one which succeeds it, giving the pupil increased 
efficiency and volitional control. Exercises arranged in this 
manner are said to be founded on the ‘‘nine laws of Ling.” 

Before a teacher can arrange exercises. according to these 
laws he must understand how to treat the different parts of the 
body. For this purpose the body is divided as follows: Head 
and neck; shoulders; arms and hands; thorax and its con- 
tents ; back, waist, and abdomen; legs and feet. 

The parts are treated according to the following arrange- 
ment: Definition and divisions ; normal position and condi- 
tion ; common defects ; causes of these defects; results of 
these defects upon the health ; treatment ; effects of treatment 
on circulation, respiration, nerves, digestion, etc.; secondary 
effects of treatment; application of Delsarte, Swedish and Ger- 
man methods or ideas. 

All gymnastic motions may be classified under an alphabet of 
terms. The American Eclectic System names the following: 


Stepping, swinging, thrusting, charging, placing, rolling, lunge- ~ 


ing, turning, opening, hopping, twisting, closing, running, 
raising, slapping, swaying, lowering, stamping, circling, bal- 
ancing, percussing, shrugging. 

These motions are applied to various parts of the body, or 
groups of muscles, in turn, and when the alphabet is once well 
learned, the pupils begin to spell words or perform more com- 
plex motions composed of two or more of the letters of the al- 
phabet. 

The apparatus used in Swedish gymnastics differs greatly 
from the usual equipment of gymnasia. It is plain, simple 
and heavy, and the ‘‘bar” or ‘‘boom,” ropes, plinths and lad- 
der-wall for shroud-climbing do not, as a whole, present a very 
attractive or artistic appearance. 

The Swedes object to music because it distracts the pupil 
and makes his movements automatic, which they consider un- 
desirable. Mr. Bolin expressed himself in tones ofimpatience: 
‘*We will have the pupil think what he is doing; no ‘sixteen 
times to the right’ in these movements!” The contrast be- 
tween the work upstairs in the American Eclectic System and 
the work downstairs in the Swedish System was very pro- 
nounced. Upstairs we moved to the sound of a fine piano 
played by an accompanist who knew her business thoroughly; 
downstairs we marched and exercised to the tones of Mr. Bo- 
lin’s energetic ‘‘One! Two! One! Two!” 

The nomenclature. of science being binary, the Swedish 
movements are defined by two terms, generic and specific. 
The commands also are ofthis twofold character, —preparatory 
and executory, and are given like this : Arms upward—stretch ! 
Feet sideways—place! Naturally, the pulsative action of the 
voice emphasizes the last word, and as Mr. Bolin gave the 
commands there was a military precision and firmness in his 
utterance which had the effect of automatic rhythm. One day 
in the theory class we were discussing musical accompani- 
ment to exercise and I, in endeavoring to support my asser- 


* For a full description of the Day’s Order of exercises see page 242 of the October 
1891, number of this magazine, 
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tion that Mr. Bolin unconsciously gave us a certain rhythmic 
motion by thetones of his voice, innocently brought down the 
house by telling him that his ‘‘ voice was like a strain of mu- 
sic.” Theshouts of laughter which this aroused made me real- 
ize how irresistibly comical such an assertion appeared on its 
face. His voice was very far from being musical, and was, 
besides, in a chronic state of hoarseness from its vigorous use 
in lectures and explanations. Although I hastened to disclaim 
any intention of ridicule, I fear no one could be brought to be- 
lieve that I had not the remotest idea of a joke, but was solely 
bent on following out some reflections of my own on the 
melodic movements of the voice. 

The Swedish System probably has ‘‘come to stay,” because 
everything which possesses value ‘‘stays” with the American 
people. But whether it will displace all other systems, or 
merely become one harmonious factor in the coming Ameri- 
can Method of Physical Education time only can tell. 

There is one drawback to the summer work at Chautauqua, 
and itis in the very air; it penetrates every department and 
floats out to settle down upon the spirits of would-be idlers. It 
may be defined as ‘‘the brevity ofthe opportunity and the im- 
mensity of the material offered.” 


STAMMERING: ITS NATURE AND TREATMENT. 


By EMIL BEHNKE. 


II. 
Elocutionary Aspect. 


HIS section may be best commenced by a consideration of 

the question whether itis possible to form an opinion as to the 
chances of success or otherwise in undertaking the treatment of 
any particular case. Looking at it from an elocutionary point 
of view, experience has taught me to divide my cases into 
two classes, viz., those in which the difficulty can be traced to 
the management of the bellows, and those in which it cannot. 
To illustrate: A patient presents himself, who stammers very 
badly. When trying to say the alphabet, he can scarcely pro- 
nounce a single letter, and upon endeavoring to reply to ques- 
tions his whole body is thrown into violent contortions, so that 
it is positively painful to look at him. I place him ona couch, 
flat on his back, comfortably raising his head ona pillow, and 
give him some diaphragmatic drill. As soon as he has acquired 
sufficient control over the diaphragm, I directhim once more to 
say the alphabet, taking a very short inspiration before each letter 
by contracting the diaphragm, and then attacking the letter 
by relaxing the diaphragm. I control these movements by 
holding my hand on his abdomen, and he now pronounces 
every letter as quietly and easily as anyone. In these cir- 
cumstances I am always confident of success; the cure is 
easy and certain, provided I havethe patient under my abso- 
lute control, and that sufficient time be allowed. 

If; on the other hand, the impediment is as great in the 
circumstances just described as it was before, I am doubt- 
ful of success, and I must rely upon what I may call local 
remedies, instead of being able to devote myself to the re- 
moval of a fundamental difficulty. The cases in which the 
speech-trouble can be traced fundamentally to the manage- 
ment of the breath are, fortunately, in the vast majority, 
and the results obtained by training a patient to manage his 
voice by means of diaphragmatic action are sometimes al- 
most miraculous. As illustration, the Rev. H. H. suffered 
from spasm of the glottis to such an extent as to make speak- 
ing almost impossible, while his efforts were painful both to 
hear and to see. He had been for years under medical treat- 
ment, and had by advice resided for five years in Spain, 
without beneficial result. Upon putting him to the test just 
described, I found that his difficulty, for the time being, en- 
tirely disappeared, and I came to the conclusion that the 
real seat of trouble was in the diaphragm, and that the spasms 
in the glottis were merely reflex action. I treated him ac- 
cordingly, and after a very short course of drill received from 
him the following letter: ‘‘I am sure you will be pleased to 
hear that last Sunday evening I preached in Cathedral, 


in the nave, and was heard perfectly throughout the whole 
building. Peoplehaveremarked what a strong voice I have! 
With God’s blessing, I owe this to your skill.” 

This brings me to the question of treatment so far as it re- 
lates to my province as a teacher of elocution. There are 
some authors who consider that lateral or purely costal breath- 
ing may be exercised without the diaphragmatic or abdomi- 
nal breathing. Doubtless that is soin the case of many fine 
speakers and singers; but long experience has proved that 
whereas lateral breathing is very easily attainable as an ex- 
tension of diaphragmatic breathing, on the other hand, lung- 
inflation, which is commenced by lateral expansion, is exceed- 
ingly liable to degenerate into clavicular breathing. Why 
does diaphragmatic breathing have such beneficial in- 
fluence upon the propulsion of the voice? The chief reason, 
in my judgment, is, that by clavicular breathing we setin mo- 
tion machinery which is unyielding and clumsy, owing to the 
bony structure of the upper part of the thorax, and over which 
it is, therefore, impossible togeteasy and delicate control ; 
while the diaphragm exercises muscular force on that portion 
ofthe chest-walls which is surrounded only by soft and yield- 
ing parts, and which can, therefore, be trained to act with the 
utmost certainty and precision. 

It isa very common fault with stammerers to try to spéak 
with empty lungs; they let out all the air they can dispose of, 
and then try to speak, which is, of course, a hopeless task. In 
such circumstances the patient has to be taught economy 
of breath, which, after having gone through the necessary 
diaphragm drill, is a very easy matter. But stammerers at- 
tempt as frequently to speak with unduly distended lungs, 
which is just as fatalto an easy and smooth delivery ; and this 
is a fact, which does not, I think, receive the.attention it de- 
serves. To counteract this habit itis only necessary to train 
the patient to breathe more lightly and more frequently than 
he has been accustomed todo. The criterion of correct inspi- 
ration is an increase of size of the abdomen and of the lower 
part of the chest. Whoever draws in the abdomen and raises 
the upper part of the chest breathes wrongly. 


Phonation Drill. 


This primarily depends, so far as the larnyx is concerned, 
upon the action of the adductors, or closing muscles of the vo- 
cal cords. If these did not act at all, no production of tone 
would be possible, however perfect the remainder of the vocal 
apparatus might be; and it is quite clear, therefore, that if they 
act with uncertainty the voice will be produced with 
uncertainty. If they act promptly the voice will be 
produced promptly. It is necessary, therefore, to educate 
these muscles in order to ensure that proper attack of tone 
commonly called shock of the glottis, This is easily accom- 
plished by directing the stammerer to sing a number of stac- 
cato tones, each one preceded by a short inspiration. For each 
intake of breath, which is the motor element, the abductors, 
or opening muscles, separate the cords and open the glottis, 
and for every tone, however short, the adductors, or closing 
muscles, by causing approximation of the cords, close the 
glottis ; and these smartly and frequently-repeated movements 
have the effect not only of strengthening the opening and clos- 
ing muscles of the glottis, but also of increasing their control. 

Similar drill should be applied to the soft-palate. The influ- 
ence of the soft-palate upon the voice is much greater than 
most people have any conception of; and in the case of ade- 
noids, enlarged tonsils, elongated uvula, etc., the soft-palate 
is rendered paretic by an overweighting of the muscles. Not 
only is nasal quality prevented by proper action of the soft- 
palate, but the resonance of the voice depends upon it to an 
enormous extent; and it may be seen, ina well-managed throat, 
to move like something sentient, and to occupy a distinctly 
different position at every different pitch at which a tone is pro- 
duced. Control over the soft-palate also confers the invalua- 
ble power of breathing through the nostrils while speaking and 
singing, thereby preventing dryness of mouth and throat of 
which so many voice-users complain. A medical friend of 
mine finds these exercises very useful in overcoming paresis 
of the soft-palate after scarlet fever and diphtheria. 
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Much of a stammerer’s trouble arises from the fact that he 
involuntarily exaggerates all the stops and checks taking 
place in the vocal apparatus from the glottis to the lips, which 
are involved in speech. ‘The more he exaggerates these stops 
and checks the greater will be his difficulty to overcome their 
resistance, and he must be trained to make these closures as 
shortly and lightly as possible. In this manner we are assist- 
ed by the drill of the soft-palate. Special exercises for tongue 
and lips greatly assist the stammerer. 

Most stammerers can sing without any difficulty. This is 
because in singing there is a continuous flow of vocal tone ; 
the vowels predominate, while the consonants are but very 
lightly touched. The opposite of this takes place in speech. 
The vowels are passed over quickly, and the consonants, 
which are only checks, clicks, and explosive noises, predom- 
inate. Let the stammerer exaggerate his vowels at the ex- 
pense of his consonants, anda good many stumbling-blocks 
will be removed from his path. Itisequally easy for most 
stammerers to whisper, and this teaches a great lesson with 
regard to the difficulty they often experience in the attack of 
vowels in speech. In whispering the glottisis open, in phona- 
tion it is closed. Theair passes out of the open glottis without 
let or hindrance, and this act should precede the closing of 
tlfe glottis for phonation, when the production of a vowel will 
be an easy matter. In other words, the attack of a vowel 
should, in case of difficulty, never be sharp or sudden, but 
should be preceded by a short aspirate; the glide of the glottis 
should be substituted for the shock of the glottis. 

There is yet another matter with which everyone who has 
had anything to do with stammerers is familiar, namely, that 
after they have once started themselves they have no difficulty 
in any subsequent words uttered uninterruptedly in the same 
easy breath. The stammerer should, therefore, dwell on an 
easy syllable, prolonging the vowel of it, and then tack on the 
remainder of the phrase as though it were one word, and with- 
out any interruption whatever. If there be no easy syllable to 
start with, we must make it easy by preceding it with a little 
indefinite vowel-sound. 

Another exercise that is a severe and beneficial drill 
for strengthening the muscles of the tongue and of the lips 
consists in speaking slowly and distinctly with teeth over- 
lapping and held quite firmly together. The relief of speaking 
again in the natural manner, after having practiced some ten 
minutes with teeth overlapping, is immense. 

A stammerer frequently finds it impossible to pronounce 
w. In that case let him substitute oo for it, saying oo-as instead 
of was, o0-ater instead of wafer, oo-ill instead of will, Similar 
difficulty often arises with y and w. Substitute ee for y, and pre- 
cede w by ee, thus: ee-oung instead of young, ee-of instead of 
yacht, ee-oonwerse instead of universe. This method is simply 
dividing the initial vowel into its component parts, and say- 
ing them separately with great distinctness and deliberation. 

Time Necessary for Cure. 

With regard to this matter it is impossible to lay down a 
hard-and-fast rule, as so much depends upon circumstances. 
But in most cases people expect it to be effected too quickly. 
The cure of stammering is a very complicated process, and 
cannot be accomplished in a few weeks. Experience has led 
me to decline the treatment of stammerers unless they are 
placed under my control for at least three months. In all 
cases long-continued self-control and discipline are indispens- 
able. The habit of many years cannot be permanently erad- 
icated in a few months; and patients, who resume their old 
ways as soon as the time of treatment has expired, must not 
be surprised if they are quickly conquered by their enemy. 
_ Itis impossible successfully to substitute written for oral 
instruction on a complicated subject like stammering. No 
lasting results can be obtained without personal com- 
munication between teacher and stammerer. It is impossible 
to lay down rules which shall suit every case. Each one pre- 
sents individual idiosyncrasies, and must be treated accord- 
ingly. There is no royal road to the cure of speech-defects 
any more than there is a universal panacea for other ailments. 

|THE END. | 


THE ITALIAN REGISTERS. 


By FREDERICK HELMORE. 


IV. 

yee normal positionof the voice-box is in the throat, neither 

drawn upward nor downward to head or chest (as it is in 
excess of feeling) and the position in which most people con- 
verse, or read ordinary narrative. If, therefore, asked to 
whisper, anyone would commence doing so in that middle 
position ; but, failing in the attempt to whisper 00, would nat- 
urally lower the voice-box to the position for voce di petio ; 
although having done so, he would find it more easy to pro- 
duce in the chest most of the other vowels, especially, as I have 
already observed, o and af, It does not, therefore, follow that, 
because Helmholtz gives oo as the lowest of the whispered 
vowels, it should be used in singing as a medium for develop- 
ing and strengthening the lower notes. 

This is one objection to the koo-koo exercises, especially 
when used for beginners, The frequent repetition of this most 
unfavorable sound (00) for eliciting a pure tone is bad enough; 
but when preceded by &, is far too severe a trial for a young 
singer. By such early training you take the soul out of the 
voice. In like manner, the hard, unfeeling practice of trying 
to strengthen the fingers for pianoforte playing by means ofa 
dumb finger-board, which requires heavy pressure to push 
down the keys, takes the soul out of the touch, and is the first 
step toward the production ofthat class of pianists, who rarely 
produce any more striking effect than that which the late 
Henry Smart compared to “ chucking down paving-stones.” 

Koo, koo, koo, koo is the repetition of an ugly sound, which 
leads to no artistic, if to any beneficial, mechanical results ; 


whereas the sound of af coaxes, instead of damping, the glim- 


mering longings for expression into purity of tone. Even so 
the young painter delights, under a judicious master, in the 
study of pure primary colors, as a preliminary to more extended 
knowledge in the laws of art. 

Not only in vocal andinstrumental music is there a tendency 
to banish soul. The same may be said of modern dancing on 
the English stage. Where now do we find a Taglioni ora 
Fanny Elssler? The poetry of motion has left the ballet. No 
more does graceful motion portray the inspiration of the dan- 
seuse. No more does the ballet tell poetic tales of joy or sor- 
sow, love or anger, hope or despair, friendship, jealousy, grat- 
itude, or supplication. Instead of the gauze-like drapery, 
which enveloped the corps de ballet in their elegant evolutions 
like a floating cloud, we now have nothing but an anatomical 
exhibition of acrobatic leg-lifting. 

Koo-koo exercises are a step in the same art-lowering direc- 
tion. The ignoring of the Italian registers is another. Unless 
rudimentary instruction in art lead to the expression of refined 
poetic feeling, the preliminary steps, not tending to that result, 
must, unless checked in time, ultimately lead to the degrada- 
tion of art. 

Why is it that so few singers of the present day touch the 
heart? I unhesitatingly answer, ‘ Because they are not trained 
to the use of the two registers by which Nature expresses inten- 
sity of feeling.” This is especially the case with basses and 
contraltos, who seldom use the woce di pefto as they should. 
Compare the grand tones of Mr. Foli’s voice with those of 
ordinary basses ; of Madame Trebelli’s with those of most 
contraltos, and you will discover what I mean. 

Another great evil, consequent on ignorance or neglect of 
the Italian method, is that voices otherwise trained or strained 
do not last. How many, in our day, have made a brief repu- 
tation, and then vanished from the scene! fi 

To return to the almost universal rule for preliminary exer- 
cise on af, in preference to 00, or any other vowel-sound. Not 
only is it necessary, as Lablache says, “to sing a great deal 
on ah,” because ‘‘it lays bare defects, and is for that reason the 
most efficacious means of overcoming them, but itis the vowel- 
sound which may be made the medium of almost any expres- 
sion of feeling, admiration, disgust, delight, agony, question, 
agreement, fear, pity, sorrow, laughter.” In the practice of 
scales and exercises, the tone of the pupils’ voices should be 
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regulated by referring to these varied meanings of ai. To 
elicit the proper tone of the voce di pefto it may be necessary to 
direct thoughts to what is solemn or awe-inspiring, or of the 
voce di fesia, in order to induce sympathetic tone, to suggest feel- 
ings of a tender or joyous nature, as the temperament of the 
pupil may require. To prevent a dull, melancholy delivery of 
voice, to which many are prone, let the mouth and throat as- 
sume the form required for hearty laughter—ha! ha! ha! It 
is not only a good position for happy sounds, but it is the best 
for the easy execution of rapid and intricate passages. 

The use of consonants at all in forming voices is to be avoided 
as much as possible. The liquid 7 is the only initial conso- 
nant which can be used without interfering with continuity and 
quality. Try ascale of rapid notes, singing Ja to each, and 
then sing them with fa to each, and you will discover my 
meaning. A org may be used occasionally to remedy the bad 
habit of raising the root of the tongue, which checks the pas- 
sage of otherwise pure sounds. Even then it is better to try 
the cure by mingling other consonants in the exercise. I gen- 
erally use and find effectual the exercises in my “Method No. 
2,” or else the following on each note ofa scale, da, ka, fa, ka, 
ah, ah, or any specially rebellious note of the throating pupil. 
As soon as you have succeeded in throwing down the tongue 
on the floor of the mouth by this useof 4, the vocalizing should 
be carried on as usual. G as in good is still better if the pupil 
should require the tongue to be flattened in voce di pefto, but 
this is rarely the case. The fault is most frequent when the 
throat-voice is forced down too low or up too high. 

“Experience has demonstrated that in order to form and 
equalize the voice, it is requisite to sing a great deal upon 
the vowela@as in far, This is called vocalizing. Vocalizing, 
by laying bare, as it were, all those defects of the voice which 
would be in some degree concealed by the use of words, is, for 
that reason, the most efficacious means of overcoming them.” 
—Lablache. 

Another objection to the koo-koo exercises is one which 
would occur to anyone who understood the Italian method. 
Take, for instance, the first eleven exercises in that book for 
the tenor, mezzo-soprano, or contralto which range from E to 
B. This compass of notes, without any remark or direction to 
the contrary, will be sung under the guidance of an incompe- 
tent instructor in one register ; if in the chest, the notes will be 
forced too high, and if in the throat, they will be forced too 
low for such a long series of exercises. It is often necessary 
to give the greatest attention to the middle or throat-register, 
but not to the exclusion of the upper and lower. This set of 
exercises appeared to me at first to be intended to cover the 
lower break ; but seeing that the tenor had similar notes in the 
same relative position in the voice, and the bass a third lower, 
I knew that could not be the intention, inasmuch as, accord- 
ing to the author’s theory, the break in the man’s voice does 
not occur in that position, but an octave higher. 

But the most surprising thing is in Part II., “Transitional 
Exercises.” Note the following direction :. “These (exercises) 
are intended to lead out of one register into another.” Now if 
Mr. Behnke were a believer in the Italian registers I could un- 
derstand his motive in giving similar exercises to tenor and 
soprano. But when I read that ‘‘the male voice has but two 
registers,” and that the break occurs about F or F # in the up- 
per part of the man’s voice, and find that No. 12 ‘‘ Transitional 
Exercise,” is composed of notes which only range from E to E, 
the highest note being below the break, it follows either that 
the exercise is useless as a “Transitional Exercise,’ or that 
there is achange of register (and not merely a ‘subdivision ”) 
somewhere between the two extremes ofthescaleofE. This is 
the case according to the Italian theory, and is apparently so 
treated practically by Mr. Behnke, although he denies the theory. 
This is evident from the exercises in which hetrains male and 
female voices on the same lines; the exercises for the latter 
being “simply a reproduction ” of those for the ‘‘ malean octave 
higher.” 

Mr. Behnke will, I am sure, forgive me for thus freely criti- 
cizing his exercises. I believe him to be too sincere in his aim 
at the truth not to understand that I with the same object have 
done so, hoping to convince him, as well as others, that the 
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Italian is really the more practical as well as scientific, and 
therefore the true method. 

Messrs. Browne and Behnke have described more fully than 
former writers some of the great essentials in voice-delivery ; 
among others, the proper method of breathing through the nos- 
trils, and by the depression ofthe diaphragm. This is in perfect 
accordance with the Italian system, although the directions 
given by some of its exponents were not always expressed in 
so scientific a manner. There are in this country, I have no 
doubt, pupils ofa very eminent professor at Milan, who will 
recollect how he was wont, when insisting on midriff breath- 
ing, tosay in very plain English, ‘‘ Think of your s/o-mach.” 

Their account of investigations with the laryngoscope is also 
interesting. Iamonly sorry that I cannot appreciate their value, 
to any great extent, to the voice-trainer, although to a scientist 
they are a most interesting record of results. Men have failed 
after years of careful study to discover why two violins con- 
structed with precisely the same dimensions and relative pro- 
portions should so widely differ in tone. The slightest varia- 
tion in the thickness of a string, in the position of the bridge or 
sounding-post, will improve or injure the quality of an Amati; 
the resonating power of the body of one violin will exceed an- 
other when no visible difference exists either in its shape, or in the 
grain, texture or quality of the wood of which it is made. How, 
then, can we expect to dive into the mysteries of this most ex- 
quisitely delicate and intricate work of the Almighty hand ? 
Who is to say to what extent the small pouches of the larynx 
assist reverberation? Of what dimension are the resonators of 
insects? They cannot be one-thousandth part so large as the 
pouches ; yet the hum of a bee can be heard at a great dis- 
tance. Can the most accomplished laryngoscopist, by inspect- 
ing a number of larynges, tell which will produce the most 
powerful or the sweetest tones? Will not the slightest undis- 
coverable difference in the elasticity of one ligament, muscle, 
or fibre cause a variation in intensity or sweetness? 

Then, apart from purely mechanical inquiries, who can say 
by what godlike power an inferior voice can draw tears of 
sympathetic love and admiration for one singer, while another 
with a far superior organ and greater cultivation will utterly 
fail to produce any effect upon an audience beyond that of 
astonishment at his or her perfect intonation and marvelous 
execution of difficult passages? 

A teacher cannot give genius; but if he be a born teacher, 
he will by his own enthusiasm arrest the sympathies of his 
pupil, anu thereby elicit whatever sparks of genius may be lying 
dormant, waiting to be kindled into the warmth of appreciation, 
and eventually to shine forth in inspired brightness of song. 

Never, from the earliest lessons, forget the many meanings 
of ah. In every exercise encourage the pupil’s mind to indulge 
in some sentiment essential to the development of the tone 
required. 

In advanced solfeggi every phrase should bear a special 
meaning. If such meaning is not felt instinctively by the singer, 
the master should assist in leading to the poetic thought of 
which every musical passage should be more or less sugges- 
tive. But when the imaginative faculties of the pupil find an 
appropriate sentiment intuitively, pray don’t interfere, lest you 
destroy originality or thwart genius. 

By such early training, carried out sensibly and naturally, 
without any absurd extravagance, you not only ensure purity of 
tone, but you gradually lead on to the power of expression 
which is the province ofart. The rest must be left to nature, 
elevated by the study of all that is great, good, and beautiful. 
The singer who feels.the passion powerfully and instinctively, 
and at the same time possesses the power of expressing those 
feelings, is a genius as well as an artist. 


[THE END. | 


EUGENE FIE xp tells that when James Whitcomb Riley gave some readings 
on shipboard, while returning from Europea few weeksago, he had two en- 
thusiastic Scots among his auditors. ‘Is it no wonderfu’, Donal’,’’ re- 
marked one of them, ‘‘that a tradesmansuld be sica bonnie poet?”? ‘ And 
is he indeeda tradesman?” asked the other. “ ’Deed he is,’’? answered the 
first speaker. ‘‘Did ye no hear the dominie intryjuce him as the hoosier- 
poet? just think of it, mon—just think o’ sic a gude poet dividing his time 
at making hoosiery !” 
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Use I 
HELEN POTTER 


Beauty or deformity may be your 
heritage; learn to preserve the one, 
and overcome the other. 


THE LECTURE ROOM. 
The Compound Curve or Line of Beauty. 


(Als styles of dress are coming backagain, and some of them 

are very artistic and beautiful. There is a style called 
Renaissance, which would do very nicely for America. Allstyles 
are not suited to our American climate, and we must adapt 
them to our personal needs and requirements, as controlled by 
work, surroundings, and climate. All fashions are good in 
their place, and all can be adapted to us now and here. Many 
of the styles are so serviceable and artistic as to be of use just 
as they are. 

The question is, why do we dress at all? We dress that we 
may appear attractive to others, that we may meet the require- 


MOTTO: 


ments of civilization, that we may be comfortable. How have 
we succeeded in these ends? Of old they were at least com- 
fortable, and more they cared not ; now we care for more, and 
have been very uwacomfortable all along. We now propose 
to return to the more comfortable and also artistic dress. You 
ask, ‘‘How can we be comfortable and at the same time artis- 
tically dressed?” 

In ancient times people were artistically dressed in fine gar- 
ments of wool and of skins, so soft, so pliable and so master- 
fully made as to show all the fine curves of the body, and still 
cover it—models of beauty and grace. It is possible for us to 
be as comfortable as the most simple order of beings in their 
native wilds and still be artistically dressed. 

What is artistic and beautiful? Alas, what long dissertations 
and what profound philosophy of all ages rise up about us in 
mists and clouds at the thought! We cannot go into all this in 
these talks, but we can say that the foundation lines of beauty 
are in curves and notin angles; that these lines, united, in- 
crease in value in proportion to their subtlety. The compound 
curve, very nearly illustrated by the line of a horse’s back, is 
called ‘‘the line of beauty.” It is, in its wonderful variety and 
combinations, the essential element of beauty throughout all 
animate creation, and also in vegetable life. The horse and its 
kind, next to the human form divine, may be said to present 
the most beautiful lines of all the animal kingdom. Not only 
does the horse appeal to the artist and man of culture, but to 
the barbarian and the child. Student and boor alike are pleased 
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with him. The Arab shares his tent with him, the North Ameri- 
can Indian sleeps by his side, and kings and rulers lavish for- 
tunes upon him. And why is he universally attractive? In- 
ternally, because of his intelligent fidelity, no doubt; but exter- 
nally, because of the great number of compound curves in his 
outline,—the arched neck curving down to the back and rising 
up over the rump, the throat turning gracefully out over the 
breast, etc. Admired and loved by all, he stands the prince of 
domestic animals. 

If this is true of the horse, how much more so of the human 
figure! If you have never thought of this, give yourself the 
pleasure of an hour's study of a child, and you will feel amply 
repaid. See how numerous are the lines of beauty. When you 
have noted the larger curves, note the small ones, the curve of 
the brows, the eye-lids, the nose, the mouth, the ears. 

You will now observe that the statues which have been most 
admired have many of these lines of beauty. While admiring 
a statue in a private gallery in Boston, some years ago, I heard 
a gentleman remark: “I have been around this statue several 
times, and am more and more surprised to find it so beautiful 
from every point of view.” Immediately, we all walked slowly 
around it to verify his words. If I remember correctly, the 
statue was called “Egypt.” It was a sitting figure, a woman, 
in an attitude of sad resignation and enforced patience. Her 
hands were clasped over her knee, her head was raised, and her 
countenance exalted. Her far-off gaze seemed searching for 
signs of the fulfilment of a promise. There she sat forever in 
lines of beauty and majesty. And what was the effect? Wave 
after wave coursed down me in thrills of pleasure, until I felt as 
cold and motionless as the statue. 

My emotion was much the same, only intensified, when I 
entered the tombs of the Medici family in Florence, and first 
gazed upon the unfinished reclining figures by Michael Angelo. 
The heroic size, the strength of the muscle-lines, and the majestic 
repose of outline, combined, wrought upon me most powerfully. 
I seemed to freeze to the floor. Chilling thrills swept over me 
and seemed to enter the stone pavement beneath my feet. I 
could not move nor think, until someone jostled me and I moved 
on, and the spell was broken. 

So in dancing, pleasurable emotions are created by the moy- 
ing lines of beauty, the compound curves made in the exercise. 
Waves of sound are to the ear what curved lines are to the eye. 
If one speaks in straight lines. with little or no variation in pitch, 
no inflection, that one is wearisome, and soon becomes a bore. 
Jerky speech is like straight lines and angles, very hard and 
unpleasant. But of this we may speak again. The lesson and 
the application are this: If you would retain your beauty, try 
to retain the beautiful curves, and do not degenerate into angles 
and straight lines. If you would be graceful, move in waves 
and curves, and avoid rigidity of muscle. [f you would be 
graceful and agreeable in speech, let the voice move easily and 


persuasively up and down the scale, soothing rather than irritat- — 


ing the poor side of human nature. Often manner and tone 


are more aggravating than words. 
REVIEW. 


We have, in our talks, learned several things, viz.: 

1. To send out only high, noble, and just thoughts. 

2. Never to allude to personal defects in self or in others. 

3. To desire only the beauty of truth. 

4. To keep an ideal ever in mind to emulate. 

5. To keep silence, and control the temper. 

6. That balance is an indispensable element of beauty. 

The sum of all which is the mastery of self, the gaining ofright 
desires. 

Many ways and means are open for diversion and folly, few 
for true self-culture and wisdom. 

I promised to give a list of the most common evils that dwarf 
and cripple human beings. You may suffer from one or more 
of them ; it is for you alone to determine what they are, and to 
wage war upon them until they are vanquished, and your true 
self sits once more upon the throne Wisdom and rules the 
body and its members. Take no one into confidence, then no 
one can annoy you by jibe or taunt or commiseration. The 
fault is yours ; to overcome it is your work and yours alone. 


“ure in the hand. 


If your will is weak, and you are given to start vigorously and 
then abandon things, resolve thatin this you will nevergive up. 
The principal evils are of two kinds, passive and active. Of 
the former we have anxiety, fear, melancholy, grief, anguish, 
despair, laziness, egotism, discontent, pride, vanity, ambition. 
Of the latter we have scolding, quarrelling, grumbling, lying, 
stealing, fighting, drunkenness, gluttony, lust. These are all 
selfish evils, and should be rooted out in order to become the 
best that you can be, and to be beautiful as you should be. 


THE STUDIO. 
Exercise VI,—Love. : 


You must be Aphrodite, and come up out of the foam into the 
clear air. You are out of the waves, but not yet out of the 
foam. You grasp it and find it vanishes, leaving only a moist- 
It is nothing. 
and must spring up into the air, 

Stoop or sink down on your feet as low as you can.. Now 
suddenly throw up the hands overhead, and at the same time 
spring on tiptoe, with the face heavenward, Repeat four times. 

This exercises many parts at the same time, knees, hips, 
back, shoulders, arms. 


Exercise VIL.—The Compass. 


This is a shoulder-exercise. Stand erect, a la militaire; turn 
the head so as to bring the chin as nearly as possible over the 
right shoulder ; keep the head erect, and look straight ahead ; 
raise the right arm to horizontal extended position, i. e., straight 
out from the right shoulder to the right, and point with the 
index finger. Imagine your finger touches a blackboard or wall, 
and you have to make a circle uponit. Mowe the arm up, over, 
backward, and around to the point of beginning. Repeat four 
times. Reverse, using the left side. Repeat with both arms 
simultaneously, and look before you. ‘This exercise brings out 
the chest, and throws the shoulders back into correct position. 

THE TOILET. 


Tue Ear.—lf the ear needs cleaning in the inner chamber, 
do not run a hairpin or other hard instrument into its delicate 
structure, but drop a little oil therein, and after waiting a suit- 
able time, rinse it out by pouring in warm 
water, and wiping out with cotton wool 
or a soft linen cloth over the end of the 
little finger. Ifthe earitches inside, place 
the forefinger in the hollow of the ear and 
the thumb outside and underneath it, and 
move the whole external ear up and down 
until satisfied. No injury can result, 
since the drum of the ear is not ap- 
proached. Ifa bug or foreign substance 
is in the ear, float it out with oil or kero- 
sene. To keep the hearing sensitive, 
avoid noises, clangor, and all disagree- 
able sounds. 

Tue Frretr.—Aching and swollen feet 
can be made comfortable by a hot foot- 
bath, followed by friction with alcohol 
and water, equal parts. Afterward 
anoint them and cover well to keep from 
taking cold. If troubled with bunions or 
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as other parts ofthe foot; then bind on hot arnica and vase- 


and cores until the entire spot is as soft 


line before retiring. Repeat until cured. A tin spoon held 
over a lamp or gas-flame will heat enough for a single treat- 
ment. It has been found that some people cannot wear black 
or colored stockings, as the dyes seem to irritate and cause 
the feet to swell and ache. In fitting shoes, see that the pres- 
sure is evenly distributed ; and be sure to have them long 
enough, and the heels moderately low, or you may expect en- 
larged joints and aches. 

Fig. 5. Tea-cown, wir Apron-Front.—A plain fitted back, with 
full skirt attached ; a full front hanging from the shoulders to 
the feet, with apointed yoke. ‘Trimming is added, forming the 
outline of a long apron, anda V of the same, finished with a 


You are out of the billows 
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corns, remove the scarf-skin, callouses,~ 
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tassel or pendant ornament. This robe can be of any soft 
material, silk, cashmere, in color to suit the complexion. 

Fig. 6. Evenine Dress,—A fancy front and 
plain back with train. The front is baby 
waist, and the overdress a princess cutaway, 
with elbow sleeves.~ The neck is finished 
with a ruff or large, open, rolling collar. 
The dress can be made of contrasting colors, 
orin two shades of the same color. 

Fig. 7. Eveninc Dress ror a Srovt Lapy 
(similar to design of Fig. 3). A princess em- 
broidered robe, over a plain skirt. . The di- 
vision of the waist may be carried over tothe 
back, ornot. This division, and the shoulder- 
point takes from the width of the bust, and 
gives the appearance of a slight figure. 
Select colors and material to suit age 
and complexion. Heavy brocades, 
velvets and satins are for maturity, 
softer, lighter material for youth. 

To Brunettes witH: JET Brack Hair, 
AND Creamy CompLexion.—If she de- 
sires to dress becomingly, she should Fre. VI. 
discard all blues and select, for these winter days, golden- 
browns, deep cardinals, or rich garnets, maroon, and mahog- 
any. ‘There are camel’s-hair serges and other fancy woolen 
goods in oriental colors, which, when made with velvet to 
harmonize, are exceedingly becoming for this kind of brunette. 
Add to this a hat or bonnet to match, with a dream of canary 
color somewhere nestled among the mass of velvet, laces and 
dainty plumes, and your costume is complete. For evening 
wear you will find those charming sea-shell pink tints in soft 
India silk and tissue ; also transparent white over rose color; 
straw color, old gold, and deep old rose. The latter is partic- 
ularly becoming with black lace, or would harmonize with old 
yellow lace. Black lace made up over white, ornamented 
with pink crushed roses, makes a charming evening costume 
for brunettes of this class. 

Brunettes with Brown-Brack Harr anv Crear ComPLexion, 
with cheeks like the rosy side of a peach, can wear these same 
colors. She can also add some of the blues and the greens. 
Dark navy-blue and a shade of blue called Marie Louise blue 
she can wear with satisfaction; also 
dark myrtle green and bottle green. 
In choosing greens avoid all olive 
shades, as they throw a yellow cast 
on the complexion, as do also orange 
and salmon. Delicate lemon or straw- 
color in soft tissue, crépe,or silk, is ex- 
ceedingly becoming for evening wear. 
Avoid browns and blue-grays, unless 
made with contrasting colors. <A rich 
reddish brown made with dark cardinal 
or maroon velvet, would do very well; 
also blue-gray with a dark shade of 
Marie Louise blue. When in doubt as 
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to what garniture should be with a 
dress, choose velvet. It is always fash- 
ionable and becoming. A bit of 
. velvet about the neck and cor- 

sage softens the complexion. 
it) To Brunetres with Muppy Com- 
PLEXION.— I hear yousay, “There 
is nothing for us but the old 
story of red and yellow.” Notso. In this day of ingenuity 
and skill you also are remembered, Look at this new Berlin 
basket-cloth in deep bottle green! Nothing could suit you 
better; and if you choose to have it very elaborate, here is 
the new feather trimming to match, or cord embroidery, or 
velvet, or velvet sets of cuffs, collar and vest handsomely 
beaded and ready for use. The latter are particularly hand- 
some when beaded in old gold or silver. Wear plenty of soft 
white lace or tulle about your neck; and if you have never 
tried this color, 1 am sure you will be pleased with the effect. 
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MUSIG AND MUSIGIANS. 


Gonducted by Jjouis Arthur Russell. 


PERHAPS the readers of Wrerner’s Votce MaGazine will expect 
something of a salutatory article in this initial number of a 
new regime, but we can find no better way of entering into the 
work than to at once open the pages to be devoted to the new 
department with live, active matter, of interest to students of 
music throughout the country. Correspondence from teachers 
and students on matters pertaining to music-work is solicited. 
736 
The opinions herein expressed may be accredited to the 
department editor alone, and upon him all responsibility be 
laid. If among the contributions in the other pages we find 
points of disagreement, the pages of the magazine are always 
open for discussion. It is hoped to make this department an 
earnest medium for the exchange of ideas among musicians, to 
the mutual aid of teachers and students. 
clog 
At present, and doubtless for many years to come, New York 
is and will be the music centre of America, and to this city the 
musicians of the entire country look to discover the trend of 
musical thought and artists’ doings. To the student or the 
professional, New York offers opportunities scarcely realized so 
completely anywhere else in the world. Nowhere can such a 
variety of perfect orchestral work be enjoyed as here. Opera, 
though not so frequently represented as in the cities of Europe, 
is of a truly superior character as given in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Oratorio and madrigal societies of high standing 
abound, and the greatest vocal and instrumental virtuosi of all 
lands come to us in due time. With these we also have a num- 
ber of excellent chamber-concert quartets, trios, etc., which 
complete the list of musical attractions possible anywhere. 
This great amount of musical energy makes the city a delight- 
ful place of abode for people of musical habits, and a wonderful 
training-school for students who wish to become acquainted 
with the master-works, 
*3Ee 
For a number of years there has been no season so abso- 
utely brilliant as this we are now enjoying. So many famous 
singers and instrumental notabilities are here, that the studen 
who wishes to spend a month of listening study will do well to 
come at once and partake of the feast. 


The whole atmosphere of the musical world of New York 
seems altered this season, and the concert and opera-goer who 
has not read the papers will be subjected to many surprises as 
he enters his wonted haunts. How strange it appeared on the 
first Philharmonic night to see the flowing locks of Mr. Seidl 
instead of that gradually increasing bald spot of Theodore 
Thomas's which we have watched from our childhood! How 
different, indeed, it allseemed! But Mr. Seidl’s exquisite read- 
ing of the Pastoral Symphony soon made amends for the shock. 
Yet with all the excellence of Mr. Seidl’s work we hope that it 
will never be the means of driving away the affectionate feel- 
ings we have for the one who, more than anyone else, revealed 
to us the truth of classic music. 

28h 

"Tis a strange commentary on human nature, this willingness 
with which New York parted with Mr. Thomas, toward whom, 
it would seem, every musical heart in the city should lean 
with tender regard ; for has he not been a very oracle indeed, 
proclaiming always the newest dispensation of delight in the 
art of which he is certainly a high priest? 

Mr. Thomas always impressed us as a most manly and 
gentlemanly conductor. With him there were no attempts to 
impress his audience with his own greatness. He led his 
musicians quietly but firmly ; the impressive work was always 
done with the doors closed at rehearsals. Many listeners missed 
the excessive action they would have delighted in; and since 
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they could not see the supposed true factors of conducting, have 
concluded that Mr. Thomas was a bit old-style and somewhat 
deficient. But the knowing ones have always proclaimed him 
to be a model conductor, and he remains so to this day. His 
manner of conducting is very like that of the famous Hans 
Richter, who leads firmly but quietly, with a beat that every 
man in the band feels completely ; but the ordinary looker-on 
can see nothing great in it. 

Speaking of musical changes this season suggests at once the 
magnificent hall on Seventh Ave., where Mr. Damrosch now 
gives his concerts which formerly were given in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. This house is beyond doubt the most complete 
and chastely beautiful temple of music in the world, and will 
certainly prove an inspiration to the popular conductor and the 
choral and orchestral organizations under his baton. 

»3fe 

Tis a rather unfortunate feature of this Music Hall enterprise 
that the leading musical spirit is not a favorite with the critics 
whose opinions are read with confidence by the public; but, 
surely, all thoughtful followers of Mr. Damrosch’s career must 
give him credit for powers beyond the average, and to have 
commanded the attention of thoughtful men and women in 
music as he has done, indicates strength. 

235 

The question is asked by many, Is the conductor growing 
apace with the demands of the constantly increasing critical 
acumen of the public? In the solution of the point the fact 
must be borne in mind that the field of conducting in New 
York is now, and has been for several years, filled with men 
who rank with the best in the world. For any man of thirty to 
stand among such leaders as Thomas, Seidl, and Nikisch, and 
compel attention from so many amateurs as Mr. Damrosch does, 
is in itself a mark of power ; and though his work be not so posi- 
tive nor so well-marked with musical individuality as that of 
his fellow-conductors, it yet remains honest and good work that 
often reaches excellence. 

Walter Damrosch’s position as a conductor may be more 
definitely stated at the end of the present season. He has now 
every opportunity to display his full power ; and with the only 
orchestra in the city constantly under one baton, with almost 
daily rehearsals, he will doubtless bring the band to a condition 
of perfection of tone and precision of ensemble which will prove 
him the peer of his fellows. If he cannot do this by the end of 
the season, it must be a matter of great regret to his friends, who 
expect much of him and stake much by him, and also to the 
musical public generally, who have hoped that the golden op- 
portunities he enjoys may be bestowed upon one who can so use 
them as to make for the development of our city in its orches- 
tral concert work to the point of perfection, to be named the 
best in the world. 

cos 

The change at the Opera House is yet to be proven to our 
weal or woe. The mere change of opera from German to 
Italian and French is in itself a natural and desirable change, 
even if but for a season ; for the repertoire of the German opera 
is at best somewhat limited, and the artists made sorry work of 
any ofthe lighter operas, so that the number of works performed 
never grew much, and the patrons rightfully called for a change 
of diet, temporarily at least. But with all the dignity of the 
performances of German opera under Mr. Seidl, it will be diff- 
cult to equal them with any Italian company under the graceful 
baton of Vianesi. 

On the other hand, we shall certainly enjoy the performances 
of the De Reszke Brothers and the Ravogli Sisters, especially 
the contralto (or mezzo) Giulia. Miss Eames is a soprano of 
excellent ability, but she will create no excitement here. If 
Melba and Van Dyk will come to us, we shall surély be made 
happy,and Lehmann, of course, strengthens the card immensely. 

Even the Casino tries a change, and makes an attempt at 
strong food in the “Cavalleria Rusticana.” But it was really a 


sorry attempt. To those who had heard this opera in Dres- 
den or Munich, by a grand opera troupe, the performance in 
the Casino was dismal indeed. The real power of the opera 
was entirely smothered by the futile efforts of the pretty girls 
and their co-workers of the male chorus to swell up intoa full- 
dressed opera chorus ; and to this add the lack of force in the 
principals, and the result of incompleteness is complete. If the 
Cavalleria is to be known in all its characteristic power, it must 
be with astrong caste, a large orchestra, anda real opera 
chorus. If Mr. Abbey will give us this work with Lehmann, 
Ravogli, and the two De Reszkes, he will create a sensation of 
the first order. 
23 
It is always a pleasure to New Yorkers to greet Mme. Nor- 
dica. She sings so earnestly and so evidently enjoys her work, 
that all who listen are, perforce, carried along with her in the 
spirit of the music. She is not a perfect model of method for 
students to copy, for she is not quite complete as an artist. Her 
throat is seldom free in the vowel e, and her tones are often 
forced to a condition of coarseness that takes away a portion 
of the pleasure in listening; but her genial manner and natu- 
rally beautiful quality of tone are sure to create a good feeling 
of response in her audience, and, besides, her singing is always 
marked by a strong intellectuality that makes’ her work musi- 
cally excellent. 
7h 
The subject of models for students brings to mind the two 
prominent pianists who have been before the public this season 
for their first time. 
*5Ee 
Herr Griinfeld is a type of player who will always find re- 
sponsive audiences ; for he plays with deep feeling, and inter- 
prets the works that all piano students attempt, with a degree 
of interest at once engaging and educational. Upon his first 
appearance his performance of Schumann’s “Trdumerei” was 
a charming reading ofa familiar bit of piano music, that won 
the hearts of his audience at once, as did also his playing of 
Schubert’s “Impromptu.” This artist has excellent technique, 
good tone, and fine musical feeling, but cannot be esteemed a 
great virtuoso. 
»3E+ 
Paderewski, on the contrary, is a giant, and, taken all in all, 
may be said to be the most interesting pianist that has visited 
America since the advents of Anton Rubinstein and Hans 
von Bilow. The time has doubtless passed when New York 
audiences can be astonished by technical skill, and there can 
be very little to say as to the comparative agility of such 
virtuosi as D’Albert, De Pachman, Joseffy, Paderewski, and 
such as they, who play the entire cycle of pianoforte compo- 
sitions with seemingly the same facility ; but the quality of all 
these players’ performances, from the higher standpoint of 
artistic reading, has individual character which finds for each 
player a response from his audiences, that finally develops into 
a preference for this or that artist whose particular following 
name him ‘“‘the best.” 
cig 
One of the most superficial qualities that strikes the critic 
listening to Paderewski is his perfect repose at the piano, and 
his freedom from any cheap methods tending to impress one 
with the greatness of the technical feat of performance. The 
player never appears to attempt to display himself; everything 
is done with the outward appearance of simplicity. When this 
is appreciated, a deeper feeling possesses the listener, who 
realizes that the man and his mechanical means of performance 
are completely developed, but entirely subservient to the artist. 
For instance, in the Chopin ‘‘ Ritter Polonaise,” in A >, noone 
could doubt the pianist’s ability to play it in almost any degree 
of rapidity, and it is safe to say that the regular New York 
concert-goer expected to hear the first movement thrown off with 
a flippant dash such as we have beenaccustomedto. But what 
a delightful surprise—a real polonaise was given to us! The 
broad, stately movement easily suggested the measured tread 
of beautiful women, and handsome men with swords swinging 
and clanging as they hung from the belts, as a brilliant pageant 
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walked, not rushed, through hall after hall of some prince’s 
palace, in the dignified parade known as the polonaise. The 
piece was played as if it were a ballade. All the beautiful 
poetic spirit of those middle movements were told as a romance 
that was weaving itself about some of the spirits of those 
engaged in the pageant. Those rushing octaves for the left 
hand carried one wildly along with a dazzling whirl of rapidity ; 
but the dignified spirit of the melody in the right hand never 
lost its repose, but seemed to keep at the side of the wilder 
spirit as a calming voice, and out of all the turmoil and rush we 
are carried to the end in supreme dignity, although the few 
moments have told us of many of the stronger emotions of the 
human heart at play during a scene of princely revelry. 
Every phrase tells of something, and never that the player is 
doing it, but that the spirit of the music breathes it. Even that 
piece of virtuosity, the Rubinstein ‘‘ Staccato Etude,” becomes 
abit of romance in this poet’s hands, andseems to possess more 
of beauty than of difficulty, contrary to the usual exposition. 
35 

This truly great man has unlimited technique, but even more 
intellectuality ; and ’tis the spirit that prevails ever in his play- 
ing. Nothing is slighted ; every phrase to him is a voice inthe 
story and must be heard to sing or talk. The piano becomes 
a world of human spirits. The voice of importance is accom- 
panied by the others in the sweetest humming, or the sternest 
murmur of unrest ; but the story, be it of one or of many spirits, 
is always before us and never clouded. This man preaches 
from the piano, and the lesson is always of truth and beauty, 

23x 

What singer with human voice could ever give the spirit of that 
sad story, Goethe’s ‘‘ Erlking,” more perfectly than Paderewski 
sang it on the piano? Who has ever heard that marvelous last 
movement of the Schumann “Concerto” given with such poetic 
fire, such an impulse of exhilaration, as given by Paderewski? 
All other pianists for the last twenty years have here shown 
their weakness,—the rhythm clouded, the melody faintly 
marked, the poetry lost in the difficulties. We have never before 
realized our desire and expectation in this inspiration, but 
Paderewski makes it all clear; those wonderful progressions 
with the intricate arabesque figure, moving with rhythm con- 
flicting with the nervous movement of the orchestra, all so 
clearly cut and beautiful that you feel assured that the piano 
has the statement of the truth and will finally win the orchestra 
to its own way. And it verily appears to gain a victory over 
it, first, for a brief time, then, after separation, all unite in 
final sympathy. No weakspots, no clouded moments of doubt 
on the part of the piano; always firm, now coaxing, now forc- 
ing, carrying the other voices with it,—the listener is lifted to 
a point of inspiration by a veritable priest. 

After the first week’s performances at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, a careful survey of the prospects of the opera season 
gives rise to no very great hopes, but rather the reverse. 

Never before in the musical history of New York has such a 
brilliant array of artists been brought together for an opera sea- 
son ; but we have learned to believe that opera requires good 
“ all-round-doing” to be entirely satisfactory to the requirements 
of the dramatic and lyric stage, and that the ensemble is the 
point of condition to which the critical ear or eye directs its at- 
tention. When, therefore, we find that a performance of opera 
bears evidence of having been carried along by one ora few 
leading artists, and that the remainder of the work is not up toa 
high grade of excellence, the listener is depressed, unsatisfied. 

73+ 

It may be claimed, with justice, that we have been through a 
peculiar schooling in the German Opera, where the ensemble 
was brought to a point of excellence, and where the reflective 
and descriptive qualities of orchestral work and realistic possi- 
bilities of the ‘‘ people’s crowd,” as shown in the chorus, have 
been developed to a degree of emotional intensity not known 
to the favorite Italian composers. If, indeed, we have passed 
the time when the Anvil Chorus can be esteemed dramatic, or 
the introduction of a ‘ballet divertissement,” just before the 
beheading of the hero, be considered essential or justifiable, 
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then we may safely conclude that the performances at the 
Metropolitan Opera House are to be judged upon a basis not 
at all the same as has been considered proper for the German 
Opera at the same house for several years. 
235 
The chorus at the opera is small and inefficient, but this will 
be remedied as the season advances. It would scarcely seem 
possible that these singers could fail to know the choruses they 
have sung to us here at intervals for the last—well, say fifty 
years. But again a measure of charity may be meted out to 
these singers, for they have had so long a vacation that they 
have many of them grown over stout and perhaps a bit “out of 
trim,” during the holiday they have enjoyed. But, really, they 
ought not to have forgotten how to watch the conductor for cor- 
rect time, and to listen to the orchestra for assistance in into- 
nation. A few bright young voices would help them, and it is 
to be hoped that some of our American girls may be induced to 
“help out.” 
*3Ee 
The orchestra can scarcely be judged till it has been given a 
modern work of importance to do. It is not to be wondered at 
that some of the simple accompaniments should be flippantly 
played, for they often seem so unimportant that one thinks a 
pianoforte quite sufficient, and wonders at the waste of material 
when a large orchestra is brought to the level of a guitar. 
23h 
These, then, are the weakest points in the opera,—the chorus 
and, as yet, the orchestra. As these are the potent factors in 
any ensemble, the solo artists have the play somewhat to them- 
selves ; and the dramatic importance of the work is sacrificed, 
except at special moments. 
238¢ 
It is not to be considered that the chorus-work is always de- 
ficient, nor that it is altogether an incompetent body ; but that 
it is not equal to the expectation of the patrons of the Opera 
House, either in dramatic or in musicalimportance. Itshould 
be much larger and more carefully prepared. 
Sciog 


Mme. Lehmann has created an excellent impression as a singer 
of Italian roles, and by her great abilities carried ‘‘ Trovatore ” 
and ‘‘Norma” triumphantly and satisfactorily along. 

Herr Kalisch is doing excellent work, but labors under the dis- 
advantage of a voice, the natural color of which is not beautiful, 
Albani and Nordica always meet with favor in New York. 

Giulia Ravogliis one of the newcomers, and her performance 
in ‘‘ Trovatore” proved her at once an artist of much genius. 
Seldom has that terrible story of the sacrifice of her child been 
so faithfully sustained as a scene of great emotional strength 
by any Azucena in modern times as by Ravogli on her first ap- 
pearancehere. In the duet in the final act her musical abilities 
were more perfectly shown. Like Scalchi, this singer uses a 
great variety of color in her. voice, which will not find assent 
among those who believe in purity of tone; but all must agree 
that the voice and the acting abilities of this artist are of un- 
common excellence. 

The De Reszke brothers at once found favor in that most ex- | 
acting opera ‘‘ The Huguenots,” and the continued favor of the 
public will no doubt be given to these artists, to the end of the 
season. Edouard De Reszke, the baritone, has a voice which 
has a wonderful range of what is known as the open tone; and 
he uses it with so much dramatic force as to stand always on 
the platform, a very Titan among the others of the caste. The 
whole performance of ‘‘The Huguenots” was entered into 
heartily by the artists, who all created excellent impressions. 

Mlle. Jane De Vigne sang acceptably as the Page, in the stead 
of Mme. Scalchi, who was suddenly indisposed. Mlle. De 
Vigne has a pure upper voice, light and flexible ; but her lower 
tones are devoid of contralto quality. 


,_ 93k 
Taken altogether, the voice-student will find much of interest 
in the Italian Opera; and, as the season advances and a more 
complete “esprit du corps” is established, a succession of ad- 
mirable performances may be expected in the several new 
works promised by the management. 
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CHATS WITH STUDENTS. 


F Iam to talk with students whom I have never 
seen, it will be necessary to assume two con- 
ditions: First, that the student does not know 
the full truth of the things chatted about; and, 
secondly, that he is an earnest thinker, capable 
and anxious to reason out knotty points when pre- 
sented to him logically. Ifthe theories advanced 
do not seem to coincide with the methods of 
study now in use by the reader, let him at once 
submit the point to his teacher, or write about it. 
You will often meet students who are studying 
with masters other than your own, and they will 
tell you that they have been taught a method that 
differs from yours. Before you decide that they 
are right and you are wrong, or the reverse, be 
sure that you understand each other, and also 
that you both understand your instructors. 

One of the greatest difficulties the sincere 
teacher has to deal with in discussion of the 
method he teaches, is in the fact that there is no 
system of nomenclature that obtains in all coun- 
tries, properly naming the various departments 
of voice-culture and the technical items included 
in all so-called methods. For instance, you are 
asked, ‘‘What method do you study?” Can 
you answer it? Perhaps you say, ‘‘J study the 
Italian method, the oéd Italian method.’’ Now 
Lask you, can you tell what the old Italian method 
is? Do you know that away back before the 
days of Porpora (a teacher in the time of Haydn, 
in fact, Haydn’s teacher), he (Porpora) and others 
of the day lamented the lost old method of teach- 
ing voice? Well, thisis a fact; and even though 
we have with us in New York to-day a distin- 
guished person who teaches voice and claims to 
bea traditional pupil (whatever that is) of Por- 
pora, it is also a fact that the last 150 years have 
resounded with the same cry—that the cultivation 
of the voice is a lost art, which died with some 
mythical Italians about two centuries ago. 


But I advise you not to believe this legend 
about the lost art, for many of the best thinkers 
of to-day believe that we have better teaching 
than was had then, and that the stories about the 
wonderfully beautiful voices of those days must 
be taken witha grain of salt; for, like the oldsaw 
“the good old times,’’ the thought is bred in 
doubt of the present rather than in any real 
knowledge as to what those old-timers did. 

This may seem rank heresy, but it will stand 
investigating. Be careful when you investigate 
it not to depend alone upon books and the like, 
for herein enters the difficulty I spoke of at first— 
the variety in the nomenclature among writersand 
teachers. As you read, try to demonstrate the 
truth of the statements made by the writer. 

*35¢ 

As to teachers, all that are doing good con- 
scientious work will explain, for the most part, 
what they require you to do, so that you can 
realize the benefit to follow theoretically, if not 
at first practically. always bearing in mind that 
the manner of doing is more important in the be- 
ginning of study than the result, which is almost 


sure to be imperfect till your powers of right-~ 


doing become a fixed habit; then you will pay 
more attention to the result and with some satis- 
faction. 

- No master who simply sings a given quality of 
tone and requires you to ‘‘do so,’ is a true 
teacher. This is really the old Italian way as far 
as research has been able to discover; but now- 
adays, when so many study voice who can scarce- 
ly sing the natural scale correctly, such work is 
called empirical and not up to date. In those old 
days, all students waited about five years for 
results, and if they got none, we have no record 
of complaints against the teachers, except, per- 
haps, in the constant cry for the ‘lost art.” The 
presumption is that the student was contented 
with the assurance that he had no voice, for then 
the voice was the thing rather than the teacher. 
As Rossini said, the three things necessary to make 
a singer were: Ist, voice, 2d, voice, 3d, VOICE. 

A good singer is not necessarily nor conse- 
quently a good teacher. Many of our best teachers 
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are never heard on the platform. But it is safe 
to say that no one is properly fitted to teach who 
is not able to show with his own voice the variety 
of vocal color, and to explain the matter of breath- 
management and voice-placement not simply in 
theory, but by practical demonstration. If your 
teacher cannot do this, you had better look care- 
fully into your work and find some way of assur- 
ing yourself that it is correct. 
*Bee 

The Italians were somewhat fortunate in being 
the first nation to enter largely into the work of 
voice-culture after the development of what is 
now known as modern music. The best teachers 
lived in Italy, where the climate favored healthy 
throats and gave the people naturally good 
voices. Beside this, the better teachers undoubt- 
edly taught their students correctly, though ’tis 
presumed very slowly and mostly by example. 
The best results of this teaching, as near as we 
can now estimate, proved thatthe methods adopted 
were natural and right, and served to make for 
purity of tone. This was and is the watchword 
of every true teacher the world over. 

When music began to be cultivated by other 
nations, everything in the art was dominated over 
by the Italian influence ; and ever since that day 
of Italian ascendency in music, it has been the 
correct thing to teach and sing in the Italian 
method. This name has stood forsome of the 
most wretched methods ever known, and people 
have believed in them because they were called 
Italian. But to be Italian is not sufficient for 
any vocal method; to be old Italian is even 
worse, for it is still more of acatchword. Just as 
good and pure teaching is done to-day in Ger- 
many, England, America, and even France, as in 
Italy or by Italians. Forin all countries where 
they believe in purity of voice, the same methods, 
in essential points, are in use; and though they 
be not called Italian they are the same in intent 
as the old masters used, and a pure voice bred in 
any land is the correct thing, whether it be called 
Italian, German, or what not. To sing in Italian 
does not imply that one uses the Italian method 
of singing ; nor, indeed, does it imply a good 
method. Asarule, among American amateurs I 
think the worst singing we hear is, for the most 
part, in Italian, 

From this do not think the true system of the 
old Italian teachers to be at all depreciated in 
itself, but simply be warned against the catch- 
word ‘Italian method,’’ which has been made to 
stand for all sorts of bad theories, with hearty sup- 
port because it was Italian and forno other reason. 
To satisfy you, it ought to be more than Italian,— 
it ought to be correct. 

7386 

Therefore, when you say that you study the 
Italian method, you need to say still more, to 
express anything definite ; for since the old, real 
old, masters wrote little or nothing about their 
methods, we know very little more of them than 
the fact that the best singers of their time came 
from the Italian schools, and just how they taught 
is only conjecture. The answer that should 
always be given to the question, what method you 
study, is about this : ‘‘I study the method which 
makes for beauty of tone without visible effort.’’ 
Beauty of tone always means purity of tone, and 
to gain purity of tone all local effort at the throat 
is dismissed, and the support of the voice is given 
to the muscles at the waist that control the breath. 
This is supposed to be the basis of the method 
used by the better Italian teachers, past and 
present. 

735° 

The question is often asked by pianoand voice- 
students, ‘‘ How long ought one to practice each 
day?’’ Clock practice is not to be entirely con- 
demned, but it can be made a very bad guide, 
for hours are always discounted by brains, and 
whatone might accomplishin an hour another will 
need much more time for. Therefore, absolute 
rules for practice by the hour cannot safely be 
given. Pianists are in far less danger from over- 
practice than are singers, for a little healthy 
fatigue of the arms or hands is oftentimes a good 
thing to work upon for the gaining of endurance. 
But the voice ought never to be strained in the 
attempt to gain endurance, 


A short practice in breath-exercises directly 
upon rising in the morning is excellent, provided 
the air in the room is pure and not too cold. 
Then, after an ordinary breakfast, we may soon 
begin vocal work, say within half an hour or so. 

Vocal practice is better if divided into many 
short exercise-times, rather than to sing for a 
long time at one spell. 

For the most part, daily practice should be de 
voted to the developing of purity of tone, free™ 
dom from breath-pressure upon the throat, the 
cultivating of aclear feeling of forward place- 
ment, and variety of color, Force is a last con- 
sideration in voice-training. The student who 
works hourafter hour each day attempting to gain 
power by singing forte will, in the great majority 
of cases, be brought up againsta high wall of 
difficulty ere a great while. The forced voice is 
almost always breathy, and the quality, which 
is often mistaken for resonance in such cases, 
is found to be an element of coarseness, a sort of 
wiry twang, or often a rattle in the throat, very 
far removed from the quality known as purity. 


7Eee 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED, 


(1) Wit good is there in the tonic sol-fa 
system? Is it allin the counting 
and acquiring a correct piano touch? 
(2) What books of instruction in it would you 
recommend ? LL. He 
Answer. 


(1) There is so much of good in the tonic sol-fa 
system, it is not possible to state it allin an 
answer such as this must be. It is not all in the 
counting, nor has it anything todo with acquiring 
a pianoforte touch. ‘Tonic sol-fa is a method or 


system of musical notation designed particularly _ 


to meet the requirements of singers. It can 
also be applied to instrumental music, especially 
one-voiced instruments, as flute, violin, ete.; but 
for piano, organ, etc., itis much in dispute that 
it can be made readily practicable as a substitute 
for thestaff. The principal merit of tonic sol-fa 
rests in the simplicity of the symbols used in its 
notation. These symbols do not change in appear- 
ance or position with the change of key, but all 
scales read alike, thus, d, 7, m, /, s, /, ¢, the letters 
being the initals of the scale-names do, ve, mii, 
etc. The time-marks also are unchanging, the 
symbol for a pulse or the various fractions of 
pulses always being the same, thus overcoming 
the difficulties that sometimes arise because of 
the various sizes of notes used in the staff-nota- 
tion for the pulse-note in the measure, It is im- 
possible to explain this fully in this department, 
as the subject is one of great comprehensiveness. 
It may be said, however, that besides the use of 
these simpler symbols, the tonic sol-fa system 
has been the means of developing a deeper ped- 
agogical feeling in the matter of teaching music 
to classes and individual instruction ; for, aside 
from the use of the sol-fasymbols, the method of 
teaching as shown in sol-fa work is positively 
the most complete and logical yet given to the 
world. This is largely owing to the splendid mind 
of the man who developed the system, Mr. John 
Curwen. 

(2) As to literature on the subject, there is 


much. Curwen’s and Seward’s books are pub-— 


lished by Biglow and Main, and Novello, Ewer 
& Co., also a work ‘‘How to Read Modern 
Music: a New Method of Solfeggio,’’ published 
by G, Schirmer. 


Are bird-calls, etc., injurious to the voice ? 
Ay PGs 
Answer, ‘ 


Presuming that by ‘‘bird-calls’? is meant 
warbling or yodling with the voice (not whistling), 
the answer must be that such use of the voice is 
not legitimate, and, therefore, is apt to injure it 
for first-class singing. The throat, however, will 
stand a great amount of misuse, and often good 
voices (generally baritones) use this falsetto 
quality of voice for amusement without any 
serious injury. But, generally,a good warbling 
voice is not a good singing-voice. 


7366 : 
(1):In the November magazine under *‘ Letter- 
Box ’’ the glottis-stroke is condemned. 
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(2) Also in Josephine Rand’s book, in speaking 
of training the tongue she says: ‘Another 
method of training the tongue to lie passive in 
the mouth (advocated by some, but considered 
by the writer not only inadequate but hurtful) is 
that of voluntary contraction at the base, that 
member being held in position by sheer force of 
will.”” Now she says, if I understand, that we 
should train the tongue to lie flat by holding with 
a handkerchief the tip, and drawing it out of the 
mouth and over the chin. Then, she says, after 
it has been trained this way it will, on being let 
go, lie flat. Ihave been taught the glottis-stroke ; 
also to train my tongue to lie flat by will-power. 
Is the glottis-stroke injurious, and how should I 
train my tongue to lie flat? Seems to me the 
way I have been taught is better than Miss 
Rand’s way ; because in singing we do not hold 
our tongues out of our mouths. Again, I have 
been taught that the glottis-stroke was made by 
the vocal cords and not by the false vocal cords. 
Is there no right way? Why are there so many 
contradictory opinions upon this important sub- 
ject? INC 

Answer, 

(1) The glottis-stroke will be discussed at 
length in the next issue of WERNER’s VOICE 
MAGAZINE, 

(2) While we may resort to many experiments 
with a student, to cultivate thought and also the 
appreciation of certain sensations which the 
accomplished singer realizes, yet all such opera- 
tions in vocal practice which are, in themselves, 
unnatural, would better never be attempted, ex- 
cept in the presence of a skilful instructor. To 
hold the tongue down by a spoon, or grasp it and 
pull it out by the hand, would not be a very 
natural proceeding, but might be made use of to 
advantage in some cases, till the student had 
gained a sense of feeling which the forced flat- 
ness of tongue would give. The raising of the 
back of the tongue is a nervous contraction of 
the muscles, and this must be gotten rid of by 
the gaining of perfect freedom from all throat- 
effort. When the throat, chin and tongue are in 
perfect repose, the student will be able to speak 
a soft vowel a/ without strain or contraction any- 
where. If he will then sing the vowel on a 
medium tone, with the very same repose of 
throat, the tongue will remain quiet and flat. 
When effort will seem to be required, let it all 
centre at the diaphragm, and not at all upon the 
throat. A little attention to this will soon give 
perfect repose to the base of the tongue. A bit 
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of will-power is, of course, essential. It is the 
easy and the natural manner that we need to 
cultivate in singing, and not the constrained. 

735¢ : 

(1) A gentleman is trying to learn to sing 
tenor. He has always sung soprano, but finds 
it difficult to keep the voice away from the 
soprano part. What can he do to overcome 
this? 

(2) In regard to the Italian reading or pro- 
nunciation of notes, instructors seem to vary, 
some claiming it as being unnecessary for teach- 
ing; and many graduates from the N. E. Con- 
servatory of Music have told me that they were 
not taught it there, being unnecessary. 

iply diel ay 
Answer, 


(1) This fault among men is very often met 
and is, withal, not an easy thing to remedy. 
The habit among young men of singing the 
melody with the sopranos, is sure to cultivate the 
fault of following the upper voice, which nothing 
less than a systematic course of work in the right 
direction will overcome. This fault usually 
bespeaks a lacking in strong musical capacity ; 
for the ear dictates always the most prominent 
and, therefore, the easiest voice in the composi- 
tion, and the singer finds himself unable to hear 
the inner part and carry it against the prominent 
upper part. The best way to conquer the diffi- 
culty is to join a good singing-class, and learn to 
read music of the simplest kind in two or more 
parts. Practice might also be adopted for daily 
home use, which will tend to develop indepen- 
dence. Thus, (a) learn the scale thoroughly by 
syllables and with a vowel or Za, both up and 
down the octave ; (6) with a second singer, or a 
player upon the piano or other instrument, let 
the gentleman with tenor voice and soprano ear 
sing the scale one way while the assistant sings 
or plays the opposite ; (c) the student may hold a 
single tone of the scale (preferably one, three, or 
five) while the assistant sings the scale, and vice 
versa ; (/) let the assistant sing the scale up to the 
third (#2), and when that tone is reached let the 
student commence at do and sing up and downa 
third Jde/ow the other voice. These special exer- 
cises, combined with a systematic course in 
music-reading, may give the desired indepen- 
dence. But it must be at the cost of very earnest 
effort on the part of the student. ; 

(2) In learning to read music for singing, there 
is no true way for the beginner other than nam- 
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ing the degrees of the scale. These names may 
be the Italian do, re, mi, etc., or 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc. 
but should be something absolute, so that the 
mind may be cultivated to appreciate at once the 
sound of one degree of the scale by its relation- 
ship to preceding tones in the melody or to the 
foundation tone do, These names are always rela- 
tively the same, do, re, mt being always 1, 2, 3 of 
the scale in which the composition is written. 
This is known as the ‘‘movable-do system,” the 
do or I being the key-note of the piece, the other 
ones of the scales following relatively. 
A FEW NEW SONGS RECOMMENDED, 


Norr.—We shall name here each month afew good songs 
for the benefit of those who have not the advantage of 
large collections in their own towns from which to select. 
The songs named can always be ordered through any 
music dealer, or direct from the publisher. 


Published by G. Schirmer, 


‘‘Dreaming.” High or low. W. H. Neidlinger. 
“Arabian Love Song.” High or low. R. De Koven. 
“Little Doris”” High orlow. R. De Koven. 

The first song isa good flowing melody with easy piano 
accom’ animent, in Mr. Neidlinver’s usual style. Of the 
others, ‘‘Little Doris” is the more striking, being a very 
qnaint and interesting composition, with a bit of pleasant 
humor in the text. 


Published by Arthur P. Schmidt. 


“*Sleep, Beloved.” High or low. Jales Jordan. 

‘Scythe Song.” High orlow. Clayton Johns. 

‘Bedouin Love Song.” High orlow. G. W. Chadwick. 

““A Bedtime Song.” Low. Margaret Lang. 

“Thave More than a Friend.”’ Low. Clara Rogers. 

The first is a lullaby, a delicate song that will repay 
careful study. The second is a good song, with an interest- 
ing accompaniment. If delicately done, both with voice 
and piano, this will make an effective encore piece. The 
third is a strong concert setting of the much-used theme 
of Bayard Taylor. The accompaniment is not easy, but 
lies well under the hand and will repay study. Although 
written for high or low voice, it will be most effective with 
a baritone voice. The fourth is quite an effective song, a 
weird sort of lullaby, the words by Eugene Field. The 
fifth is another good song bya woman. If well sung this 
ought to be an effective concert song. Theaccompaniment 
is strong, but easily played. 


Published by O. Ditson & Co. 


““Rosemonde.”’ High. C. Chaminade. 

“‘A River Song.” Three keys. L. Denza. 

““The Rose.” High. F, Paolo Tosti. 

The first is a delicate song above the average of merit. 
The second is in Denza’s usual flowing style, with a char- 
acteristic piano accompaniment. The third has a good 
flowing melody. The accompaniment of chords in triplet 
rhythm makes a good effect against the two-note groups in 
the voice-part, but requires very delicate playing. 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 


ARTISTIC HYGIENIC DRESS. 


Description of Miss Lydia F. Newcomb’s Improved Gowns. 


a 


By ELSIE M. WILBOR. 


RESS-REFORM is in the air. It peeps from beneath my 
lady’s skirt in the shape of a broad-toed shoe ; it beckons 
enticingly from store windows under the guise of dainty gar- 
ments labelled ‘‘ Ladies’ union suits ;” and in divers ways and 
places thrusts itself upon our attention. But the battle is not 
won yet; and whether the present movement will prove to be 
more than a fad, relegated, ere it has fully grown, to the Pluto- 
nian shades where rest the remnants of the decorative mania, 
the sunflower reign, and the whistling era, no prophet is wise 
enough to foretell. The hope for its future is based on the 
thought that when a woman once discovers how delightful it 
is to be comfortable, she will do all in her power to promote 
that condition. 

At present, improved dress is confined largely to undergar- 
ments. Many awoman who is not brave enough to be the 
first to materially change, as she considers it, her outside 
clothing, will buy peace with her partially awakened sense of 
right to herself and future generations by leaving off some of 
her petticoats, removing the weight from her long-suffering 
hips, and distributing the warmth of her garments more evenly 
over her body. This cannot be seen, and she runs no risk of 
making a ‘‘guy ” ofherself. Another class of women who would 
adopt the new style of dress are prevented by monetary con- 


siderations. ‘‘It is all very well,” say they, ‘for you who can 
afford to buy new things to make up ; but we must be content 
with one orat the most two new gowns for the winter, filling 
out with last year’s wardrobe.” Everybody would, of course, 
prefer allnew gowns ; but most, limagine, are compelled to fill 
out with garments of a previous season. ‘To them it should be 
made emphatically prominent that an old dress can be re- 
fashioned according to reformed models just as well, if not 
better, that can a new piece of cloth. One will attempt more 
daring innovations with something she is not quite so particu- 
lar about, and the result is, therefore, oftentimes more satis- 
factory than with a new article. Begin your reform on your 
made-over dresses and you will soon extend it to everything. 
One of the illustrations of Miss Newcomb’s gowns isa made-over 
dress ; which one is it? Nearly all the lecturers on improved 
dress have made the mistake of speaking about and exhibiting 
only the newest and most elaborate parts of their wardrobe. 
If they will show with the same zeal a reformed old garment, 
they will help the cause materially. 

Miss Lydia J. Newcomb, whose dresses are the subject of 
this article, is an ideal reformer; first, in her way of present- 
ing her theories; secondly, in her broadmindedness; and, 
lastly, because she is reformed all through, not merely covered 
with a veneer whose depth is reached by a pin-scratch. Side 
by side with her dress-work stands physical culture. For sev- 
eral years she has been state lecturer on physical culture for 
the Michigan W. C. T. U.; and at the recent international con- 
vention of that body in Boston she was appointed general lec- 
turer on that topic; so that, more than ever, is the whole 
country her rostrum, Years of study and comparing of meth- 
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ods has led her to advocate curved movements in everything. 
Straight lines are as much out of place in man as in nature. 
But it is not of this that I wish to speak. 

To broach a subject gently, not present it as a revolution, is 
the surest way to gain listeners and; ultimately, followers. 
This is the plan on which Miss Newcomb works; though in 
her own person her reform is radical. Her first garment is a 
union suit, reaching from neck to ankle. Over this are shapes 
or equestrian trousers, also reaching to the ankle. Then come 
stockings and shoes, and, lastly, the dress. The shoes are of 
the spring heel type, which, if you ask her, Miss Newcomb 
will say are betterthan the low heel, because in them the body 
can be more easily and correctly poised. There is no inclina- 
tion to tip backward in the carriage, thus throwing out the ab- 
domen. She wears no underskirts, except with very thin gowns, 
when a single thickness of alpaca bound with braid, and made 
with a deep yoke, suffices. The union suit can be of silk 
or wool, heavy and warm enough to meet the needs of the 
most cold-blooded individual. Do not be frightened at the ap- 
parent scarcity of clothing ; for, as it fits closely, its warmth 
is much greater than would be twice the number of garments 
made loosely. In warm weather the shapes may be omitted. 
One word in regard to buying woolen undergarments. White, 
though preferable in many respects, will always shrink when 
washed, assertions to the contrary notwithstanding. No pro- 
cess has yet been devised whereby pure white wool can be 
made so that it will not shrink some. Light gray is much less 
likely to diminish in size. Further, in buying get only the 
best. It will not pay totry the poorer qualities. Economy inthis 
is extravagance. 

Figs. 1 and 2 are a back and front view of the same dress— 
the “ made-over dress” referred to at the beginning. It is a 
calling dress of deep old rose drap d'état. The lining is a firm 
quality of silesia, which is just as good as American silk and 
much cheaper, and is made in one piece, as are the linings of 
all the dresses; it opens down the front to the same depth 
as does a union suit. The goods is put on with a basque effect 
in front, and gathered in full loose-hanging pleats at the back. 
The skirt slashed in front shows a velvet facing like the velvet 
on the waist, a deep old rose with narrow bars of light rose. 
The zouave effect of the waist is made by the velvet, edged 
with a passementarie of variegated beads. The pleated front 
is of light old rose surah, as isalso the full outside of the sleeve. 
The sleeve is finished at the hand by a puff of the surah, which 
can be pushed up or drawn down according as the wearer pre- 
fers a longer or ashorter sleeve. This puff figures in most of 
Miss Newcomb’s dresses ; and, while giving a soft, pretty ap- 
pearance io the hand, can easily be adjusted to any height. 
Ornaments of variegated beads and loops of ribbon complete this 
dress. The gloves are of undressed kid to match the drap 
détat, and the bonnet is acombination of velvet, cloth, and vel- 
vet flowers in the same shades as the rest of the toilet. 

Figs. 3 and 4 are a back and front view of a black lace dress. 
In this the lining is of silk, because it shows through the goods. 
The lace is draped on the lining just as it is to be worn, and 
then cut off at the bottom and hemmed after the dress is fin- 
ished. The short sleeve with the full fall of lace makes a very 
pretty picture on the stage when attitudes or exercises are given. 
The front of the dress is arranged with an apron effect. The 
back is pleated at the neck in a small space, and flares fuller as 
it approaches the waist, to be caught up under in a cascade form 
before it reaches the floor. The effect is soft and fleecy. A 
slight train finishes the back. The sleeves are full and gathered 
at the shoulder, and a pleating of narrow lace is at the throat. 
The waist is shaped in front by moire ribbon coming from the 
under arm seams and gathered in loops. 

Fig. 5 is a walking dress of fine heavy cloth of mixed yellow- 
ish material barred into squares by a fine yellow silk thread. 
The skirt is plain in back and front, with a strip of black braid 
passementarie down the left side. The jacket front is trimmed 
on the left side with a continuation of the braid, and’on the 
right with six large velvet covered buttons. A fold of black 
velvet, narrowing from top to bottom (where it almost disap- 
pears), is placed down the edges of the jacket. The full front 
is gathered into a narrow circular girdle of the velvet. The 


sleeves have a full puff of cloth inserted at the top, and from the 
point of the puff to the wrist runs a row of tiny velvet buttons. 
A mother-of-pearl tablet hangs from the girdle. Black lace fin- 
ishes throat and wrists. 

Figs. 6 and 7 are a back and front view of a dinner or recep- 
tion dress. The material is a beautiful golden brown peau de 
soie. All the sunshine of the summer seems gathered in its 
soft folds. From neck to floor the silk hangs unshaped by a 
seam. The fulness is shirred at the neck, left loose over the 
bust, and confined in tiny inward turning pleats at the waist 
by handsome brown braid passementarie. From thence it 
hangs free to the floor, where is a deep hem. A doubled bias 
piece of silk is loosely shirred and put on from the under arm 
seams in a graceful curve over the bust and around to the back, 
where the shirring gives place to box pleating. Just peeping 
from under this shirring is a tiny edge of rich yellow china silk, 
that may be removed when desired. It adds a dash of color that 
ischarming. Between the shirring and the sleeve are handsome 
brown braid ornaments that continue over the shoulder and 
half way down the back, ending in pretty pendants. The dress 
is smoothly fitted over the hips without darts. The back of the 
robe can be worn with or without the train. Taking off the 
train the back is all in one piece, without gathers or pleats, and 
is of walking length. Little or no fulness is allowable on 
account of the train, which train is adjusted by hooks and eyes, 
and is a long breath of the silk laid in a quadruple box pleat at 
the neck and allowed to fall naturally tothe floor. A triangular 
braid ornament finishes its top. The sleeve is a rather scant 
bishop, made with a puff of the yellow china silk at the wrist, 
that can be removed like the yellow edge in front. The effect 
of the costume, which is of Miss Newcomb’s own design, can- 
not be appreciated from any word or pen-picture. ‘The rich 
colors and graceful folds defy description. With the costume 
is worn a small bonnet to match. 

Fig. 8 is one of the prettiest evening dresses that it has been 
my fortune tosee. Imagine, if you can, the loveliest shade of 
pearl-gray crépe, combined with a creamy white faille silk, and 
you will have a faint idea of the materials. This is the only 
one of the dresses that is lined throughout the skirt; but the 
lining is very sheer, so sheer that a white alpaca skirt is always 
needed underneath. The faille skirt shows in front with a soft 
pinked ruching of the silk. The crépe is adjusted as the black 
lace was and then cut off around the bottom and hemmed. It is 
a full, loose garment, coming in thick, small pleats from the 
shoulder. ‘The fall in front is arranged and held in place by a 
heavy cream-white girdle and tassels*loosely knotted and 
reaching nearly to the floor. The sleevesare cut in deep points 
just below the elbow and a full puff adjusted underneath, 
which can be removed, leaving an elbow sleeve, if desired. 


The neck is finished by a straight piece of duchess lace that 


les smoothly over the throat, pointed back and front, and fas- 
tened in front by a scarf-pin. Lace is also around the wrists. 
The back just touches the floor, and is somewhat full. The 
robe is a charming modification of the popular Greek gown. 
The objection raised by so many that hygienic dresses are 
ugly and inartistic in appearance, and that they all look alike, 
seems to be met in the five gowns represented here. They are 
no more elaborate in style and material than anvbody would 
have who went into society. Neither does one look like a guy 
in them ; in fact, I heard a person say: ‘‘I didn’t know that 
Miss Newcomb had ona reformed dress!” The great advan- 
tage of these dresses over other fashions is that all weight de- 
pends from the shoulders, they are not fitted so tightly as to im- 
pede breathing, and the warmth is distributed evenly over the 


‘whole body. Do not let us €all them “reformed,” but let us 


rather consider them as dresses conducive to health, ease and 
grace. Who will not prefer to wear such garments? ‘True re- 
form comes from within; it is something more than the mere 
taking off or the putting on of habiliments. Be not deceived in 
this. In the meantime, however, let us put ourselves into a con- 
dition to receive light, and the light which shineth ever shall 
one day penetrate our souls. 

The analysis of an author’s thought can be best taught by slow pronun- 


ciation. By this means the pupil thinks the separate elements, and. gives 
them oral expression while he is thinking.—Moses True Brown. 
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“THE M@PLAY’S: THESTHING!: 


By CAROLINE B. LE ROW. 


HE Rev. John W. Chadwick, of Brooklyn, lately delivered 
a lecture on “Hamlet” which set forth some original 
views. The great scholarship, literary taste, and thorough 
research of this divine, who is well known as a poet as well as 
one of the most progressive preachers of the day, was never 
shown to better advantage than in this effort to solve ‘‘the 
mystery of ‘Hamlet,’” a prolific theme of inquiry and specula- 
tion. It was easy to see from the first his profound love for 
this especial work of Shakespeare, and his scorn of the critics 
who have so often laid irreverent hands upon this masterpiece of 
literature. Many of these critics were at the outset summarily 
dispatched. He declared that he had been tempted to call the 
play the ‘‘Comedy of Hamlet,” in view of the mass of nonsense 
which, in sober earnest apparently, had been written about it. 
Many Germans have waxed exceedingly funny in their study 
of the play, one declaring that the tragedy of ‘ Hamlet” was 
Ophelia’s ambition for the throne of Denmark ! But the Ameri- 
cans have proved the funniest of all, and he mentioned as fore- 
most among them that most solemn, but amusing, book lately 
published, in which the entire punctuation is changed in such 
a way as to give a new version to many of the most significant 
lines, noticeably, 
‘©Q all you host of heaven! O earth! What else? 
And shall Zcouple ? Hell! O fie! ”’ 
three hundred pages being devoted to similar absurdities. 
Another critic declares Hamilef’s obesity to be the tragedy of his 
existence, as proved by his passionate exclamation, “O that 
this too too solid flesh would melt,” his reference to ‘‘this dis- 
tracted globe,” and the ‘‘breathing-time of day.” But more 
astounding still is the explanation that the melancholy Dane 
was a woman, else he—or rather she—would not have so 
eloquently declared “What a piece of work is man /” and 
expressed the sentiment, ‘‘ Give me tharamanaelenn a 
All these absurdities come from the most serious and most 
learned among the countless commentators upon the play, for 
it affords to scholarship endless exercise in research and 
analysis. Much of this unique interpretation must be the out- 
growth of a consuming desire to be known as original. 


Everybody, declared the lecturer, loves poetry, and, conse-. 


quently, everybody loves ‘‘Hamlet”—a statement which must 
surely be taken cum grano salis, for it is unfortunately the fact 
that what everybody should do is by no means what everybody 
does do. Shakespeare is most admirable in Haméet—that part 
of 1569 lines, 500 more than any character in any other play,— 
in which the poet held up the glass to his own nature, speaking 
out freely his life and heart, afraid of no excess. Hamlet is not 
an individual but all humanity, in whose creation Shakespeare 
went down so far that he came upon the strata where rests the 
universal nature of man. The killing is not the tragedy. The 
scene is Hamlef’s soul, and the play is a tragedy of the inner life. 

The family of Polonius, both individually and collectively, 
fared hard in the hands of the speaker. He declared Osric, 
Rosencrantz, and Guildenstern to be the children of Polonius in 
spirit though not in flesh. The old gentleman was a natural 
deceiver, and even successfully deceives himself. Anticipating 
Mr. Turveydrop, he gives lessons in deportment, and recites 
maxims taken from books, as immoral as Chesterfield’s “ Letters 
to His Son.” He was, however, only half knave, and uncon- 
scious of that half. ‘‘This above all,” etc., is but his poetical 
expression of “ Look out for number one.” He heads the pro- 
cession of pedants, who believing Ophelia to be mad, believe 
Hamlet to be the cause. 

Ophelia is at her best when retorting upon her brother—as 
good sisters will sometimes do. Hamlet might well wonder 
how ‘‘virtue could innoculate the stock” of such a father and 
such a brother. Op/elia had no nobility of mind or spirit, and 
no such love for Hamlet as the love shown by Porta and 
Desdemona. She played at piety to cousin Hamlet into compro- 
mising speech. This was no girl to help Hamief in his great 
need; she was the climax of hiswoe.. The ‘‘frailty ” of which 


he had accused woman found confirmation in her treachery. 
Her mind gave way for lack of strength, and her insanity wins 
for her a sympathy which would otherwise be denied, while 
that same insanity brought her to her best estate. 

The wickedness of the Queen was simply weakness. She was 
made a poet by Ophelia’s death. She had a choice in wicked- 
ness, and while she could not keep the seventh commandment, 
she could not kill. She was a woman who would have had 
twelve husbands if she had buried eleven. If the Ammg was not 
one of “shreds and patches,” where shall we look for one? If 
Hamiet failed to paint him black enough, it was because he had 
no pigment black enough to represent such a nature. E 

In all this quaking bog of ruin, misery, and shame, we find 
our strongest footing in Horatio, whom Emerson must have had 
in mind when he wrote his essay on ‘‘ Friendship.” 

Shakespeare had been dead one hundred years before there 
was any hint abroad of Hamlef's insanity. All critics agreed 
that he was but feigning, though his mind was unhinged by the 
cruel circumstances of his life. Ifhe were insane then he is 
lost to literature, and becomes a subject for pathological, not 
literary, art. If he were not wholly sane, then is ‘‘ motley the 
only wear,” and such insanity had better be taught in our schools 
and colleges. It is strange that he was mad only when with 
his enemies and those whom he was seeking to deceive. 
Polonius and his daughter are the only ones who are much 
deceived; the Amg is never more than half hood-winked ; 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are well enough convinced of his 
entire sanity after their failure to ‘‘pluck out the heart of his 
mystery.” Horatio never suspects it. But he is not good at 
feigning; he is naturally too sincere. 
there is too much of it; he reduces to a minimum his own share 
of it. He is trying to conceal a secret ; Polonius's rheumy eyes 
could see as much as that, while for the Amg, he testifies that 
‘‘what he spake, though it lacked form a little, was not like 
madness.” 

The most of Hamief’s critics are duller even than Polomus and 
Ophelia. The irony of Hamlet was a device of Shakespeare by 
which his sanity was saved. But irony needs the comprehen- 
sion of the hearing ear. 
the play four acts. He would have murdered Gertrude and 
Claudius on the morning of the day when the Ghost made his 
revelation. His delay does not imply weakness. He wanted 
a publicly convicted criminal, and the passion of his moral 
nature was to have the conviction well and justly done. But 
the impulse, too strong upon him in the closet to be resisted, 
adds in the murder of the Amgasense of guilt to his already 
over-burdened soul. He wanted no mere revenge, but ideal 
justice, recognizedas such. The tragedy of ‘‘Hamlet” was his 
realization of the impossibility of getting ideal justice anywhere 
but in an ideal world. 


PANTOMIMIC expression is the language of the soul. It is the manifesta- 
tion by the attitudes, bearings, or gestures of the body or its agents, of the 
reflective, emotive or essential states, characteristics or emotions of the be- 


. ing. Pantomime manifests the cause, of which speech is the effect; and, asa 


eneralrule, should precede speech, for unless the cause is perceived before 
the effect, the tull meaning and expressiveness of the effect is lost. Never 
allow the voice to usurp the place of gesture, and do not strain for effects ; 
for if the emotion be truly felt by the artist, and he has thoroughly trained 
himself to the perfect expression of that emotion, the inward emotion and 
the outward expression of that emotion will sufficiently color the voice with- 
out conscious effort on the part of the artist, We all know it is impossible 
to speak in an angry tone, or in a toneof menace, with an expression of joy 
or happiness upon the face. The great Regnier used to say to his pupils 
that in order to read well, one must be true and sincere, speak simply, and 
above all things avoid a sing-song method of speaking. So, thoroughly 
master these forms of expression, and the coloring of the voice, without 
which all reading or speaking would be but dull and insipid, will follow 
easily and naturally from the expression shown upon the face, and the face 
should express the climax of passion rather than the voice.—/lorence Fowle 
Adams. 


Tue experienced artist is aware, that the poorer the light is on a platform 
or stage, the fresher and better must be gloves, slippers, and, indeed, every- 
thing she wears ; and the brighter the lights, the less conspicuous will be 
any imperfections in the outfit. Please bear this in mind, and if there isa 
scanty or feeble light, no footlights, wear your freshest, newest gown, gloves, 
etc. Itis like a daylight matinee; the usualevening make-up, or an excess 
of powder, becomes grotesqueandridiculous. Anartist should notapproach 
the footlights within a distance equal to his or her height.—/rom “ Helen 
Potter’s’’ Impersonations, 


The air is full of deceit ; 


A lunatic Hamlet would have cut down > 
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l. 
JOSIAH ALLEN’S POLITICAL ASPIRATIONS 


By MARIETTA HOLLEY. 


Arranged by REv. WILLIS WEAVER. 


H{ouRs and hours Josiah Allen would spend tellin’ me what great things 
he was goin’ to do when he got to Washington, Says he: . 

** Now, there’s political economy ; I shall go in for that. I shall say right 
out to Congress, the first speech I make, that there is too much money 
spent to buy votes with. AndI shall prove it right out that we can get 
votes cheaper if we senators all join in together and put our feet down 
that we won’t pay only so much for a vote. But as long as one man is 
willin’ to pay high, why, everybody else has to follow suit, and there hain’t 
no economy init, nota mite. Then there is the canal question. I’ll make 
a thorough end of that. There is one reform that will be pushed right 
through.”’ 

oe Bee will you do it?’ says I. 

«J will have the whole canal cleaned out from one end to the other.” 

“JT was a readin’ only yesterday about the corruption of the canal ques- 
tion ; but I didn’t suppose it meant that.”’ 

‘*That’s because you ain’t a man. You hain’t got the mind to grasp 
these big questions. The corruption of the canal means the bottom of the 
canal is all covered over with dead cats and things ; and it ort to be seen to 
by men that is capable of seein’ to such things. It ort to be cleaned out. 
And Iam the man that has got the mind for it. Then there is the Star 
Route. Nothin’ but blamed foolishness from beginnin’ to end. They might 
have knowed they couldn’t make any road through the stars. Why, the 
very Bible is agin it! The ground is good enough for me, or for any solid 
man. It wus some visionary chap that begun it in the first place. Nothin’ 
but dumb foolishness, and so Uncle Nate Gowdy said it wus. He got to 
talkin’ of it yesterday, and he said it wasa pity wimmen couldn’t vote on 
it. He said it would be jest about what they would like to vote for. He is 
a smart old feller, Uncle Nate is, for a man of his age. He talked awful 
smart about wimmen’s votin’. He said any man wus a fool to think that 
wimmen would ever have the requisite grasp of intellect andthe knowledge 
of public affairs that would render her a competent voter. I tell you, you 
have got to understand things to tackle politics. Politics takes deep study, 
Now, there is the tariff question, and the revenue. I shall most probably 
favor ’em and push ’em right through.” 

“How ?”’ says I. 

**Oh, wall! a woman most probable couldn’t understand it. ButI shall 
push ’em forward all I can, and lift ’em up.” 

“Where to ?”’ says I, 

‘Oh, keep a askin’ and a naggin’! That’s what wears out. us public 
men—wimmen’s questionin’. It hain’tso much the public duties we have 
to perform that ages us and wears us out before ourtime ; itis wimmen’s weak 
curiosity on public affairs that her mind hain’t able to grasp holton. Itis awful 
wearin’.’ 

** Specially when they don’t know what to answer. Josiah Allen, you 
don’t know this minute what tariff means, or revenue, either.”’ 

*¢ Wall, I know what starvation means, and I know what vittles means ; 
and I know I am as hungry as a bear.” 

‘*And ascross,” says I. But instinctively I hung on the tea-kettle ; and 
as Josiah see me pare the potatoes and grind the coffee and pound the 
steak, he grew pleasant agin in his demeanor, andsays he: 

‘* There will be some abuses reformed when I get to Washington, D. C., 
and you and the nation will see that there’ll be. Now there is the civil ser- 
vice law. Uncle Nate and I wus talkin’ about it yesterday. Itis jest what 
we need. Why, as Uncle Nate said, hired men hain’t civil at all, nor hired 
girls, neither. You hire ’em to serve you, and to serve you civil; and they 
are jest as uppish as they can be. And hotel clerks ; now they don’t know 
what civil service is. Why, when Uncle Nate went to Ohio last fall, he 
stayed over night in a hotel in Cleveland; and the hotel clerk sassed him 
jest because he wanted to blow out his light instid of turnin’ it off. And 
Uncle Nate jest spoke right up smart as a whip and said old-fashioned ways 
wus good enough for him, and blowers wus made before turners, and he 
should blow it out. And the hotel clerk sassed him, and threatened to make 
him leave. And ruther than make a fuss, Uncle Nate turned it off out. 
But it rankled, Uncle Nate said it did, it rankled deep ; and he says he 
would like to make that clerk eat humble pie. Uncle Nate is asound man; 
his head is level.’’ 

Josiah come in, one day, with Solomon Cyphers’s shovel, and I asked him 
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what it wus, and he said it wus ‘‘the spoils of office.” 
hain’t no such thing. It’s Solomon Cyphers’s shovel.” 

‘‘ Wall,” says he, ‘I found it out by the fence. Solomon has gone over 
to the prohibitionists, and I’m goin’ to keep it as one of the spoils of office. ’ 

‘© You won’t keep it.’’ 

** Why, if I am goin’ to enter political life, I must begin to practice some- 
time. I must begin to do as they alldo. And it’s a crackin’ good shovel, 
too,’’ 

‘*You are goin’ to carry that shovel right straight home, Josiah Allen.” 
And I made him doit. The idee! ; 

Another time he wus gettin’ ready to go to Jonesville, and he said to me: 

“The old mare is good enough for Jonesville, Samantha, but when we 
get to Washington we will want something gayer, more stylish, to ride on. 
I calc’late to dress gay and act gay. I’m goin’ to make a show for once in 
my life, and put on style. One thing I’m bound on—J shall drive tantrum.” 

“How?” 

‘‘Why, I shall buy another mare, most probable some gay-colored one, 
and hitch it before the old white one, and drive tantrum. Dog-carts are 
stylish, I hear ; but our old dog is so dumb lazy you never could get him off 
awalk. But tantrum I will drive.” 

‘*Yes, there ain’t any doubt that if anyone sees you at Washington, they 
will see tantrums enough.” 

I mentioned to him that the bobbin of my sewing-machine wus broke, 
and asked him to get me another one of the agent at Jonesville. And he 
says: 

cf Yes, I will tend to your machine ; and speakin’ of machines, that makes 
me think of another thing Uncle Nate and I wus a talkin’ about,—machine 
politics. Ishan’tfavor’em. What under the sun do they want machines 
to make politics with, when there is lots of men willin’ and more than willin 


And I says, ‘It 


to make ‘em? Andit is as expensive agin. Machines cost so high. I tell 
you they come tarnation high.” 

‘I can understand you without swearin’, Josiah Allen.’’ 

‘*T hain’t a swearin’. Tarnation hain’t swearin’, and never wus. I shall 


use that word, most probable, in Washington, D. C. ! 

‘* Wall, there will have to be some tea and sugar ote 

‘Yes, I'll get some But won’t it be handy, Samantha, to have free 
trade? Ishall go for that strong, Why, I can tell you it will come handy, 
along in the winter when the hens don’t lay and we don’t make butter to 
turn off, it will come dretful handy to jest hitch up the mare and go to the 
store and come home with a lot of groceries of all kinds, and some fresh 
meat, mebby ; and mebby some neckties of difterent colors.” 

**Who would pay for ’em, Josiah Allen ?”’ 

““Why, the government, of course.”’ 

*‘T can’t understand it, Josiah. We have heard a good deal about free 
trade, but I can’t believe thatis it. I don’t understand it.’ 

‘«Wall, that’s because you’re a woman. That’s jest what it is, any way. 
Free trade is one of the prerequisites of a senator. Why, what woulda man 
want to be a senator for if he couldn’t make by it? Wimmen is good 
enough in their places,” says he, as he come to me to button his shirt sleeves 
and tie his cravat. ‘*They’re good in their places; but they can’t have,— 
it hain’t in ’em to have — the calm grasp of mind, the deep outlook into the 
futer that men have. They can’t weigh things in the firm, careful balance 
of right and wrong, and have that deep, masterful knowledge of public 
affairs that men have. They hain’t got the hard horse sense that one has 
got to have to make money out of the nation. They would have some 
sentimental subjects up of right and wrong to spend their time and energies 
on. Look at Cicily, now. She means well; but what would she do? 
What would she make out of votin’? Not a cent. And she never would 
think of passin’ laws for her own personal comfort, neither. 

*‘Now, there’s the subsidy bill. I’ll see that through if I sweat for it, 
Why, it would be worth more than a dollar bill to me, lots o” times, to make 
folks subside. Preachers now, when they get beyond the 2othly. No 
preacher has a right to go wanderin’ around beyond them figgers in dog- 
days. And if they could be made to subside when they had gone so far, 
why, it would be a regular boon to Jonesville and the nation, And sewin’. 
machine agents, and— and wimmen, when they get all excited a scoldin’, 
or talkin’ about bonnets and things. Why, if a man could jest lift up his 
hand and say swdside! and see ’em do it,— why, I had ruther see it than a 
circus, any day.” : 

*‘Wall, I wish there wus such a lawright now; that is, if a poor tuckered- 
out woman could get any benefit from it.”’ 

‘*Wall, you'll see it after I get to Washington, D. C., most probable. I 
calc’late to jest straighten out things there and get public affairs in good 
runnin’ order. I tell you the nation needs me.” 

“Wall, they can have you as far as] am concerned.’’ For I was com- 
pletely fagged out. Then I turned the matter clear round, as I supposed, 
by askin’ where he wus goin’ to sell our winter apples. And he says: 

‘* Wall, I shall probable have to use the apples this fall to buy votes with.’ 

“To buy votes with?’ 

“Yes, I wouldn’t tell it out of the family ; but you are in the family, you 
know, and I'll tell you. I’ll have to buy some votes, of course. You know 
they all do, and I shan’t stand no chance at allifIdon’t. I lay out to get 
lots of votes with green apples. It seems as if I ort to get a vote fora 
bushel of apples ; but there is so much iniquity and cheatin’ in politics now 
that I may have to give a bushel anda half, or even two bushels, And 
then I shall make a lot of the smaller ones up into hard cider, and use ’em 
to — to advance the interests of myself and the nation in that way. There 
is hull lots of folks Uncle Nate says he can get to vote for me by the judi- 
cious use of — wall, it hain’t likely you'll approve of it; but I say stimulants 
is necessary in medicine, and any doctor will tell you so,— hard cider and 
beer and whiskey, and so forth.’’ 

I riz right up and grasped holt of his arm : 

“Josiah Allen, will you go right agin God’s commands and put the cup to 
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your neighbor’s lips, for your own gain? Do you expect, if you do it, that 
you can escape heaven’s avengin’ wrath?” 

‘«‘ They hain’t my neighbors. I never neighbored with ’em.” 

“Tf you commit this sin, you will be held accountable ; and it seems to 
me as if you can never be forgiven.” 

‘Dumb it all, Samantha, if everybody else does, where willI get my 
votes ?”’ 

‘¢Go without ’em, Josiah Allen. Go down to poverty, or the tomb, but 
don’t commit this sin. ‘Cursed is he that putteth the cup to his neighbor’s 
lips: ee 
Me They hain’t my neighbors ; and it probably hain’t no cup they’ll drink 
out of. Them fellers like to take it right from the bottle or jug.” 

‘To think a human bein’, to say nothing of a perfessor, would go to 
work deliberate to get a man into a state that is jest as likely as not to end 
in murder or any other crime, for gain to himself. Think of the different 
crimes you commit in that one act, Josiah Allen. You make a man a fool, 
and in that way put yourself down on a level with disease, deformity and 
hereditary sin. You steal his reason away. You area thief of the deepest 
dye ; for you steal from the man you have made helpless by your stealing, 
steal the first rights of his manhood,—his honor, his patriotism, his duty to 
God and man. You area thief of the government—thief of God and right. 
Then you make this man liable to commit any crime ; so, if he murders, 
you are the murderer ; if he commits suicide, your guilty soul shall cower in 
the presence of Him who said, ‘No self-murderer shall inherit eternal life.’ 
It is your own doom you shall read in them dreadful words.”’ 

««Good landy, Samantha! Do you want to scare me to death? Why, I 
hain’t seen you so scairful and riz up for years.”’ 

“T hain’t feltso. To think of the brink you wus a standin’ on, and jest 
a fallin’ off. I should callita good deal more honorable in you to get 
drunk yourself; and I should think more of you if I see you reelin’ round 
yourself, than to make other folks reel. Ishould think it wus your own 
reel and you had more right to it than to anybody else’s. Oh! to think I 
should live to see the hour to have my companion in danger of goin’ agin 
the Scripter — ready to steal, or be stole, or knock down, or anything, to 
buy votes or to sell ’em!”’ d 

[Norr.—Parts of this recitation can be easily omitted should it be found too long for 
any occasion.] 


il. 
PROMENADE OF THE BROADWAY BELLES. 


By MINEE ALMA CADY. 


OSTUME: Pearl-white canton flannel, shirt waist, full skirt (10 or 12 
inches from floor), Lord Fauntleroy sash; black stockings and 
slippers ; small white sailor hat withared band; redtie. They carry bright 
red parasols, children’s size. Music is in { time. Something light and 
pretty is better. 
The 12 girls enter single file, tallest first (as the effectis prettier), carrying 
the parasols, closed, in right arm, handle up, pointing out from body. Let 
them march across the stage, and halt as in Fig. I. Number the girls one 


and two, one and two, etc. 
m ENTER. 


4f 2) If 2/ 1/ 2/- 1/ 2/° ARP aay $27 
Fic. I.—FROnT OF STAGE, 

The musician then gives seven chords in succession. On the first chord 
let all turn and face the audience ; on the second, let all touch the right toe 
back ; on the third, transfer weight to right or back foot; on the fourth, bow 
slowly forward ; on the fifth, slowly rise; on the sixth, transfer weight for- 
ward; on the seventh, bring foot to position. Now music starts again. 
On counts I and 2, let the girls mark time; on 3, 4, turn right and 
start off around stage. Take long strides, keeping a well-poised body 
all the while, Stride to the centre at back of stage ; come forward to front 
by twos. At the front let each line cross to the opposite side of stage, ones 
crossing in front of twos each time, as in Fig. II. 
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right foot, then left, etc., around the stage to position as in Fig. I. With- 
out turning front, look down at right toe, which is extended in front. 


Start off around stage witha firm step, first having shouldered parasols. 
When at centre of back, come forward by twos, crossing parasols at handles, 
and at front turn right and left around to centre of back, and fall in single 
file. Forward and to position as in Fig. L; front face. Cross parasols in 
groups of two. Hold eight counts and then position eight counts. On I, 2, 
place handle of parasol on waist-line at right side ; on 3, 4, placeleft hand; 
on spring of parasol; on 5, 6, 7,8, open parasol. On 1, 2, peep out to right 
on 3, 4, head behind parasol ; on 5, 6, peep out to left; and on 7, 8, from 
behind parasol. On 1, 2, 3, 4, raise parasol; on 5, 6, mark time ; on 7, 8, 
turn right and start off around stage. : 

When each gets back to the leader’s place in position as in Figs 14 tether 
shrug her shoulders, pick up skirt slightly with left hand, draw the parasol 
close to the head, and take short steps around on toes for rainy day. Then 
allin position front, and throw right toe over lett, shrugging shoulders. 
Hold eight counts. Now twos take two steps forward, and on counts 
5, 6, 7, 8, all go down on right knee, parasol in front of face. On counts 
I, 2, peep to right; on 3, 4, faces behind parasols ; on 5,6, peep to left; 
and on 7, 8, behind parasols. 


Rise and step to places. Turn right and go around stage on heels, skirt _ 


caught up and shoulders up as before. Each time the left heel goes down 


_ the parasol goes up, and down with the right foot. When back to position, 


put left foot out at side and touch only toe down ; look in disdain at the 
dirty heel. Hold eight counts. | Now, letting parasol rest on right shoulder, 
go around stage, holding one rib of parasol with left hand. Come to posi- 
tion, and instead of facing front turn back and look out over the left 
shoulder at audience. Hold eight counts. Now go around stage twirling 
parasols between hands ; back to position, and on counts 1, 2, let No, ones 
place left hand on spring; on 3, 4, close parasols; on 5, 6, on shoulder. 
On 7, 8, No. twos step up to left of No. ones, and all start off by twos for a 
pleasant promenade. Back to position in groups of two, standing with 
heads together under the parasols. Hold eight counts, and turn, going 
around stage this time by twos on the toes. Back to position and stand 
looking at toes which are turned up. 

Now separate, and measure distance. On counts 1, 2, let No. twos place 
left hand on spring; on 3, 4, close parasols; on 5, 6, shoulder; on 7, 8, 
swing parasols under arms to position on back, handle down. Turn, and 
with stiff, haughty carriage leave the stage. 

A very pretty thing for an encore is to have the girls come out and sing 
“My Little Red Umbrella,*” illustrating it. : 


*I can supply words and music of this song for forty cents. 


lf. 
THE BROOK BENEATH THE SNOW. 


By’S. W. FOSS, 


p AY down in dad’s ol’ medder, where the pussy willers grow, 
I used to go an’ lissen to the brook beneath the snow ; 

Above I heard the roarin’ win’ an’ saw the snow-gust whirl, 

But the brook beneath the snow an’ ice danced singin’ like a girl. 

I’d put my ear down to the ice, I didn’ min’ the col’, 

An’ w’en I heerd its music there was summer in my soul! 

An’ w’en dad licked me, an’ my heart ’ud bile an’ overflow, 


I would go an’ hear the music of the brook beneath the snow. ; 


An’ then my sobs ’ud change ter shouts, an’ sorrer change ter glee, 
For it strewed along its music from the mountain to the sea ; 

An’ I’dstretch my ear to hear it, an’ my heart ’ud swell an’ glow, 
W’en I lissened to the music of the brook beneath the snow. 

Since then the wintry blasts of life have blown me here an’ there, 
An’ snowstorms they have blocked my way an’ hedged me everywhere ; 
But sheltered from the hurrycane, within the valley low, 

I lissen for the music of the brook beneath the snow. 

For I know beneath the snow an’ ice that there is golden sand, 

By that glorious streak uv melody that wiggles through the land ; 
The storm beats hard ; the wind is high; I cannot hear it blow, 
For I lissen to the music of the brook beneath the snow. 


IV. 
A LAY OF EGGS. 


WORLDLY wise egg-bearer laid a nest chock full of eggs, 

Then raising from her eggery, stood erect upon her pegs. 
Eggs-ultantly eggs-claiming as to what she’d been about, 
While Chanticleer in echo said, ‘‘an eggs-cellent lay out.” 
«A good eggs-ample,’’ Biddy said, ‘for others’ imitation.” 
««Eggs-actly,’’ chorused all the breed, in one grand cackle-action. 
Then Chanticleer broke in again, with shrill * Eggs-cel-si-or,”” 
In cock-a-doodle lingo, heard anear and known afar. 


And then again with flapping wings and air of eggs-ultation, _ 

He eggs-ceeded all authority in a sweeping eggs-clamation, 

Which these eggs-centric lines, in rhyme, but feebly eggs-press, 
Said that his egg eggs-chequer was full to an eggs-cess. : 
Eggs-citedly eggs-plaining his eggs-traordinary eggs-hibition, 
Eggs-plicitly, eggs-ulting and assuring eggs-pedition, 

In eggs-tracting from this one eggs-ert an eggs-citing chicken match, 
For Biddy, in eggs-pectancy, would eggs-plicate and hatch, 

Then they went to counting chickens, thus, one and two and three. 
One egg, one chick, two eggs, two chicks, as many as may be. 

But Farmer Brown in eggs-tacy came across that eggs-tra nest, 
And eggs-tradited all the eggs—the reader knows the rest. 
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V. 
THE OLD VIRGINIA REEL. 


By MINNA IRVING, 


es the dreamy autumn gloaming when the fire begins to sing, 
And I look between the ivies that about my cabin cling 

At my lonesome little garden where the ruined roses lie, 

Like a heap of tattered beggars fallen in the weeds to die ; 

And the chilly wind comes droning round the chimney and the eaves, 

And along the narrow pathway drives the wind and withered leaves, 

And the crazy mill is silent, and a mist hangs o’er the wheel, 

Then I seem to hear the music of an old Virginia reel, 


Very sweet and very merry, very faint and far away, : 
Now I hear the ancient fiddlers on the strings begin to play ; 
Keeping time with swaying bodies, and a kind of whispered croon, 
Till a host of dainty slippers follow to the dear old tune. 

There is Mistress Jenny Weaver in her gown of yellow silk, 

With the crimson coral shining on her neck and arms of milk ; 
Even Lady Betty Fairfax deigns to tap a scarlet heel 

To the merry, merry music of the old Virginia reel. 


Lady Betty, Lady Betty, all your pride is dust and mold, 
For the worms have bred and nestled in your locks of palest gold ; 


Mistress Jenny, with your laughter, and your ribbons, and your beaux, 


And the hearts that you have broken, you are dead as yonder rose. 
I alone am left to mourn you, poor and palsied, bent and gray, 
Mumbling o’er the vanished glories, and the joys of yesterday, 
When I had a gallant lover, and my heart to him was leal, 

And we gaily danced together in the-old Virginia reel. 


Ah, the instruments are shattered, and the strings are snapped in twain 


And the fiddlers have forgotten and will never play again. 

"Twas the creaking of the branches on the shingles to and fro 
That recalled to me the music and the mirth of long ago. 

But above the stars eternal, in their faded pinks and blues, 

With the powder on their ringlets and the buckles on their shoes, 
I shall see the beaux and sweethearts in a long procession kneel, 
And their harps will play the music of an old Virginia reel. 


Vi. 
WHAT TEMPERANCE DID FOR ME. 


M* story,marm? Well, really, now, I have not much to say ; 

But if you’d called a year ago and then again to-day, 
No need of words to tell you, marm, for your own eyes could see 
How much the temperance cause has done for my dear John and me. 


A year ago we hadn’t flour to make a batch of bread, 

And many a night these little ones went supperless to bed ; 

Now look into the larder, marm,—there’s sugar, flour, and tea ; 
And that is what the temperance cause has done for John and me, 


The pail that holds the butter, John used to fill with beer ; 

But he hasn’t spent a cent for drink for two months and a year ; 
He pays his debts, is strong and well as any man can be ; 

And that is what the temperance cause has done for John and me. 


He used to sneak along the streets, feeling so mean and low, 

And he didn’t like to meet the folks that once he used to know ; 
But now he looks them in the face, and steps off bold and free ; 
And this is what the temperance cause has done for John and me. 


A year ago these little boys went strolling through the street, 
With scarcely clothing on their‘backs, and nothing on their feet ; 
But now they’ve shoes and stockings and garments, as you see ; 
And that is what the temperance cause has done for John and me. 


The children were afraid of him—his coming stopped their play ; 
But now when supper-time is o’er, and the table cleared away, 
The boys all frolic around his chair, the baby climbs his knee; 
And this is what the temperance cause has done for John and me, 


Ah, those sad days are over now of sorrow and of pain ; 

The children have their father back, and I my John again! 

I pray excuse my weeping, marm—they’re tears of joy, to see 

How much the temperance cause has done for my dear John and me, 


Each morning, when he goes to work, I upward look and say : 

**O Heavenly Father, help dear John to keep his pledge to-day ;” 
And every night, before I sleep, thank God on bended knee 

For what the temperance cause has done for my dear John and me. 


Vil. 
THE PLUMBER. 


PLUMBER sat within his home 
Of wealth and luxury ; 


It filled him full of glee. 


Rain beat upon the window panes, 
Fast freezing as it fell ; 

An icy pall spread o’er the land, 
On city, hill and dell. 


His little child came in the room, 
In costly raiment clad ; 

She stole unto her parent’s side, 
And questioning she said : 


*«Say, papa, dear, why do you smile 
Onsucha fearful night? 

The storm it shakes the windows so, 
I’m shivering with fright ! 


«Think of the poor within their homes, 
No coal to keep them warm ! 

How can yousmile, my papa dear, © 
While others feel alarm?” 


The plumber stroked her golden-curls, 
And took her on his lap ; 

Then to his little child he said: 
‘* Now listen to your pap. 


“«The ice and snow, the frost and hail, 
Bring gladness unto me: 

With joy I hear the wintry blast 
Which howls so dismally. 


“‘This princely home wherein we dwell, 
Those bronzes, rich and rare, i 
Those pictures, brought from foreign lands, 

Our carpets, silverware, 


**My bank stocks and my real estate, 
Your mother’s diamonds, too, 

All came from winter’s icy breath, 
So dreaded, love, by you. 


‘Pll tell you how these blessings come— 
To others thorns and stripes— 2 

The story’s told in these four words, 
From busted water-pipes 1” 


SLUMBER LAND. 


; By ANNA RUSSELL. 


He heard the storm go howling by, SMA, take her darling baby,”’ 
Says a tired little voice ; 
‘‘Baby sleep : sing ‘ Row brothers ;’’ 
This is often baby’s choice. 


Little head of silken ringlets, 

By the summer sunlight crowned, 
Till its golden rays entangled 

Fast in baby’s curls were bound, 


Drooping rests on mamma’s bosom, 
And, forgetful of the day, 

Happy thoughts to dreamland gliding 
Fade in sunset light away. 


“Row, brothers, row; thestream runs fast, 
The rapids are near and the daylight’s past.” 


Snowy lids, like tender petals, 
Close upon the eyes of blue ; 
Mother thinks no gem could rival 
That serene and perfect hue. 


Little hands devoutly folded 
Seem to speak a silent prayer ; 
Surely, some sweet angel whispers 
To my sleeping one so fair. 


‘¢ Blow, breezes, blow ; the stream runs fast; 
The rapids are near and the daylight’s past.” 


So may I, my darling treasure, 
Lay me down in peace to sleep ; 
When the night of earth is over 
‘Pray the Lord my soul to keep.’’ 


And with such divine composure 
Fold my weary hands to rest, 

As I drift into the haven 
Where immortal souls are blest. 


IX. 
THE LADIES’ WHIST CLUB. 


“i it my lead ?’’ asked the first. 
‘Well, of all hands, I have the worst.’’ 

‘* Dear me! if I only knew 

What you had,” chirps number two. 

‘* Now I can’t say on the whole, 

That this play accords with Pole, 

But it is the best I have,” 

Number three says mild and suave ; 

While above this small uproar, 

Comes the chorus from all four, 
“What's the trump?” 


? 


‘¢ Miss Brown, is that your ace? 
Oh, say, have you seen the lace 
Selling now at Bown and Dart’s ? 
I forgot that she trumps hearts, 
And the most exquisite shade— 
Gracious, haven’t you a spade? 
Is itmy play? What was led? 
Do you know you can get thread 
Only four cents—John Smith’s best? ’’ 
Just here chime in all the rest, 
“‘What’s the trump?” 


‘¢ This I think the leading spade, — 

Oh! I thought the jack was played ; 

Well, that makes two points for you, 

One for us did you say, Flo? 

How can that be? Did you trump? 

Have you heard about the bump 

Lizzie’s boy had on his head ? 

Isn’t that a lovely spread ? 

Did I take that trick? Dear me!” 

Here strike in the other three, 
‘sWhat’s the trump!” 


‘«How much better we all play 

Than we did.’? ‘Well, Ishouldsay ! 

Once I couldn’t keep my mind 

On the game, but now I find 

It is as easy as can be. 

Is ityour deal? Let me see— 

No ; the cards belong to you, 

I remember now that Flo 

Led the king and that the nine— 

Did you say the lead was mine? 
What’s the trump ?”’ 
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X. 
IWAN. 


\ By G. M, RITCHIE. 


LOVE a life of wild romance, 
To battle hard with fate and chance, 

To ride like knights in tales of yore 
From mountain-side to rocky shore. 
And Iwan, daughter of Richard Sir Knight, 
With form and figure so supple and light, 
Was always happy to ride with me. 
She loved with me the life of the free, 
Despising the life of fashions and creeds, 
And nothing but freedom sufficed her needs, 


She rode on a steed she called her own, 

And bridled and saddled him all alone ; 

With hands on the saddle and feet on the ground 
She’d leap to his back in a single bound ; 

Then down the wind with breathless speed 
Would dash away with reckless heed. 


Her hair was dark, her eyes were brown, 
Her face was mixed with smile and frown. 
Sometimes when anger filled her brain, 
She showed there ran in every vein, 
Tainting her soul with valiant grace, 

The warrior blood of the Saxon race. 


When she was young, too young to ride 
On dashing steed along with me, 
Beneath the boughs, at evening tide, 

Of running vine or sturdy tree, 

She’d list to talk of bloody strife, 

The fears and dangers of my life. 

How out in battle I fought the foe, 
Dealing them death in every blow. 

Of accidents, hair-breadth escapes, 

Of rocks, and hills whose monstrous shapes 
Jotted the land and reached to heaven. 


She wished that she might be so bold 

As those who fought in days of old. 

She longed for life ’mid danger and strife, 
For war, and battle with wrangling rife. 


But never again shall we sit together ; 
Never again shall I hear her speak: ; 
Never again with eyes so meek 

Will she in love give fond embrace. 
By your sweet patience hear me tell 
How she for love beside me fell. 


Challenged one day in defence of my name 
To fight with a knight, or suffer shame, 

I hinted to Iwan that danger was near 

Not thinking for once of raising her fear. 
But somehow I felt and so did she, 

That something would happen to her or to me ; 
And all day long before the encounter 

I talked with her, and lingered about her. 
A strange presentiment seemed to say 
To-morrow, to-day—to-morrow, to-day. 

I mounted my steed to ride away, 

But still a voice would seem to say 
To-morrow, to-day—to-morrow, to-day. 
All the night long in anguish deep, 

I rolled and tossed, but could not sleep. 


When morning came, Larose with the light 
And rode to the dwelling of Richard Sir Knight. 
Iwan was up and watching for me ; 

She ran to meet me, her hair flowing free. 

She fell on my breast with loving embrace, 
While tears of anguish rolled down her face, 


‘¢O Philip,’’she cried, ‘‘I have dreamed such a 
dream ; 

It frightened me so, I awoke with a scream, 

I thought you were dead, lying prone on the 
ground. 

I saw your blood streaming out from a wound. 

I ran to your side to stop the flow, 

But larger and larger the wound would grow, 

Till all your body was covered with blood 

And all the ground was a crimson flood. 


‘*O Philip,’’? she sobbed, ‘*I fear for you, 

I fear your aim will not be true.” 

I tried to solace her frightened soul ; 

But still she’d sob and cling to my breast 

And weep so bitterly,—and what was the rest? 


I left her side—I mounted my steed— 
And rode away with lightning speed. 

I reached the place ; my foe was there, 
Both were ready some fate to fare. 
Each tooka place some feet apart, 
And each resolving to bleed the heart. 
Fire! the signal was given—bang! 
Each weapon with loud echo rang. 
God save me !—can I tell the rest? 

A form that pressed my brawny breast 
Fell bleeding, gasping, at my side. 
“Iwan, Iwan,”’’ I wildly cried, 

‘What hast thou done? O cruel fate! 
Thy heart is pierced!’’ Too late, too late! 
Dear girl, she strove my life to save, 

But for my life her own she gave. 


Xl. 
DICKENS AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Tableaux Vivants and Readings. 


Arranged by Mrs. M. L. GADDEss, 


Tableau J. 


[MRS. BARDELL in a shabby suit of black, 
widow’s cap, dusting the room ; while Pickwick 
sits by a table. He wears tight trousers, gaiters, 
blue coat with brass buttons.] 

‘‘Mrs. Bardell!” 

Gat Sineiee 

«Your little boy is a very long time gone.” 

“Why, it’s a good long way to the borough, 
Sir.”” 

«© Ah, very true; so it is.” 

[Mrs. Bardell resumes dusting. ] 

‘¢Mrs. Bardell!” 

Simin? 

‘‘Do you think it’s a much greater expense to 
keep two people than to keep one?”’ 

‘¢La, Mr. Pickwick, what a question !”’ 

‘Well, but do you? ”’ 

‘That depends a good deal upon the person, 
you know, Mr. Pickwick, and whether it’s a sav- 
ing person, sir.’’ 

““That’s very true; but the person I have in 
my eye [looking at Mrs. Bardell] I think pos- 
sesses those qualities, and has, moreover, a con- 
siderable knowledge of the world, and a great 
deal of sharpness, Mrs. Bardell, which may be of 
material use to me.”’ 

«¢La, Mr. Pickwick !” 

*¢T do, indeed; and to tell you the truth, Mrs. 
Bardell, I have made up my mind.” 

‘¢ Dear me, sir.”’ 

‘©You’ll think it very strange, now, that I never 
consulted you about this matter, never even men- 
tioned it till I sent your little boy out this morn- 
ing, eh? [She looks lovingly at him.] Well, 
what do you think? ”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Pickwick, you’re very kind, sir.’ 

“Tt will save you a good deal of trouble, won’t 
raed 

“‘Oh, Inever thought anything of the trouble, 
sir, and of course I shall take more trouble to 
please you then than ever; but it is so kind of 
you, Mr. Pickwick, to have so much considera- 
tion for my loneliness.” 

«« Ah, to besure, I never thought of that. When 
T am in town you'll always have somebody to sit 
with you. To be sure you will.” 

“‘[’m sure I oughtto be a very happy woman.” 

«« And your little boy A 

‘«Bless his heart!” 

‘« He, too, will have a companion, a lively one 
who will teach him, I'll be bound, more tricks in 
a week than he would ever learn in a year.” 

“‘Oh, you dear! Oh, you kind, good, playful 
dear.”’ [Flinging arms about Pickwick.] 

‘*Bless my soul, Mrs. Bardell! My good 
woman, dear me, what a situation! Pray con- 
sider, Mrs. Bardell, what if anybody should 
come !”’ 

‘* Oh, let them come! T’ll never leave you, 
dear, kind, good soul! ”’ 

‘Mercy upon me! I hear somebody coming 
up the stairs! Don’t, don’t, there’s a good creat- 
ure, don’t! [Enter Mr. Tupman, Winkle, and 
Snodgrass. Mr. Pickwick stands gazing vacantly 
at his friends, Mrs. Bardell inhis arms. Without 
a word, boy clad in tight corduroy suit with brass 
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buttons all over it, runs at Pickwick and begins 
to howl and beat at him, Pickwick speaks.] 

‘Take this little villain away ; he’s mad.” 

‘‘What’s the matter,” says Tupman. 

“JT don’t know. Take away the boy. Now 
help me to lead this woman down stairs.”’ 

‘¢Oh, I am better now.”’ 

“‘Let me lead you down stairs,”’ says Tupman. 

‘‘Thank you, sir, thank you, sir.” [Hysteri- 
cally ; she leaves. ] 

“‘T cannot conceive what can be the matter 
with that woman, I had merely announced to 
her my intention of keeping a man-servant when 
she fell into the extraordinary paroxysm in which 
you found her. Very extraordinary.” 

‘* Very,” say his friends. 

“¢*Placed me in such extremely awkward situa- 
tion.’’ 

‘Very. [Exit alls} 

; Tableau IT, 


Sam Weller and Mary, the housemaid, are seen 
in this. Mary wearsa Dolly Varden dress, and 
has broom in hand as if sweeping. Sam enters, 
wearing corduroy small clothes, long light waist- 
coat, looking for his hat. He looks everywhere, 
so does Mary, who gets down on her knees. She 
finally finds it in a corner, and Sam in taking it 
drops it. She picks it up and puts it on his head. 
He catches and kisses her. Just then someone 
outside calls ‘*Samuel,” and he runs off, while 
she begins to sweep. 


- Xl. 
THE ESTRAY. 


By Harry SMITH. 


\ JOT’S that you’re askin’? Will I take her 
back ? 
You bet! An’smooth things over if I kin. 
«‘Ongrateful”’ an’ ‘‘o’ no ’count,”’ ye say ? 
Waal, mebbe ; I can’t jedge another’s sin. 
But sunshine ’ll come back when she gits © 
home— 
Sence she’s been gone there ain’t been much 
in life ; 
The sunshine ’ll come back—an’ stay this 
time. 
O’ course, I’ll take her back. Ain’t she my 
wife ? 


‘« Wot’ll the folks in teown say *bout the ’fair ?”’ 
Consarn ’em! yes, let ’em talk ef they will. 
I loved her when she was a kid, knee-high, 
An’ now she’s twenty, I love her still. 
You fellers’ wives kin gossip all ye please ; 
Most on ’em safe enough ; that I must say. 
Ef any chap run off with oneat night 
You bet he’d bring her back again next day. 


“‘ Wronged me?’’’s that so? Waal, it’s my affair, 
Folks’ at goes wrong ain’t allers understood ; 
I reckon them ’at ain’t been tempted much 
Kin find it powerful easy ter be good. 
When I said I’d pertect and cherish her 
For life, I guess I didn’t mean as how 
I would perfect when things wuz runnin’ 
smooth, 
But when she wuz in trouble, jes’ like now. 


‘«Soft-headed? Easy-goin’?’’ Yes, I know ; 
But I’m a hulkin’ kind o’ chap, ye see, 
An’ Annie wuz so purty an’ so young, 
She allers wuz a heap too good for me. 
Wot’s more, she made some ’lowances for me 
Jes’ ’cause I loved her, when she took me, 
Sit. 
An’ jes’ because I love her, it’s my turn ; 
I’m goin’ ter make some ’lowances for her. 


O’ course, you are a deakin’ standin’ high, 
An’ reg’lar ev’ry meetin’-time, I know. 
T’ve kinder back-slid lately, don’t show up 
At chapel more’n once a month orso; 
But ain’t there some text ’bout the joy above 
That errin’ mortals wot brace up kin bring? 
An’ seems to me, when I’ve been thar, I’ve 
heard, 
About fergiveness bein’ a good thing. 


I'll take her back, make her fergit it all, 
An’ I'll fergit she ever—went away. 
P’raps she will love me better when she finds 
One friend ’at doesn’t care wot people say. 


> thee 
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Nee teachers have a feeling against using for 
recitals a hall which is used by a conserva- 
tory or by other teachers who have their signs con- 
spicuously placed. Behr Bros. Hall, New York, 
is an instance of this. Certainly, teachers cannot 
be blamed for not wishing to have their pupils’ 
attention specially called to rival teachers. 


ie SM is at last to be recognized offi- 

cially, as it were. Messrs, Funk & Wag- 
nalls, in preparing their dictionary, have re- 
quested Prof. Moses True Brown to prepare a list 
of elocutionary and Delsarte words. This is a 
great compliment to Prof. Brown, and he has an 


opportunity to do Delsartism as well as elocution 
a good service. 


Noa years ago we called attention to the fact 
; that this is an age of specialists, and that 
there was no reason why a division of activity 
as is so strikingly shown in the legal and medical 
professions, should not obtain also in the vocal 
and elocutionary professions. Mr. F. Townsend 
Southwick, in a recent address, dwelt upon this 
point, arguing that the time had come when 
elocutionists might properly divide themselves 
into theorists and executants. Itis seldom that the 
Same person executes as well as he theorizes, or 
theorizes as well as he executes. In instrumental 
music the theorist is distinct from the performer. 
Some of the best teachers of expression are very 
poor illustrators of their own theories, Ifa person 
finds that he cannot do satisfactory work as 
reader or actor, but is a competent analyst and 
has an artistic nature and ideal, he can do good 


in pointing out the right way to others. Better. 


do one thing well than many things badly. 
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9 ess number of vocal teachers who believe that 

respiratory exercises should not be taken by 
themselves, that is, without voice, is increasing. 
In other words, the theory is spreading that the 
best way to train a voice artistically is to treat it 
synthetically, as a complete function, and not 
analytically, as separate parts of a complex ma. 


chine. Certainly, art is a synthesis and not an 
analysis ; it is a harmonious composition and not 
an elemental separation. In none of the arts is 
this truer than in the vocal art. The matter is 
worthy of the careful consideration of our con- 
tributors. 


MERE are members of the elocution and sing- 
ing professions that suffer from being ever- 
lasting fools. They have gone daft over the be- 
lief that they have been ordained apostolically to 
inherit the wisdom of the past, to absorb the wis- 
dom of the present, and to transmit Simon-pure 
wisdom to the future, There is no knowledge, 
no virtue, to be foundin its clarified and condensed 
form outside of themselves. They may admit 
that others have a streak of goodness, or have 
caught glimpses of partial truths ; but they de- 
clare that this streak and these glimpses only 
render their enjoyers the more dangerous, and 
that they have allthe more reason for waging war 


againstthem. Thechronic vocal or elocutionary 
fools are hopeless cases. Avoid them whenever 
possible ; but should you be cornered by them, 
simply assent to everything theysay. So far as 
they are concerned, their species becomes extinct 
withthem. Nature is very kind in some respects, 
and she never lets the chronic fool perpetuate 
himself. 


OLITENESS lubricates the machinery of civili- 
zation. It is as necessary for singers and 
elocutionists as for other people. Indeed, those 
who appear in public should be models of polite- 
ness. These remarks are platitudinous, it is 
true ; but that they are needed, is known by all 
who have had dealings with members of these pro- 
fessions. Certain persons who are prominent as 
teachers of artistic deportment themselves violate 
the most elementary forms of proper decorum. 
When we, as the publisher, had taken the liberty 
to strike out from ‘‘Aisthetic Physical Culture” 
what seemed to us self-evident rules of behavior, 
Professor Oskar Guttmann, the author, sarcasti- 
cally remarked : ‘* Perhaps the American youth do 
not needsuch directions,— hopefully not!’ Subse- 
quent experience has shown that Professor Gutt- 
mann was wiser than we, and that a course in 
decorum would be a benefit not only to the boys 


and girls of our land, but also to some who aspire 
both to be platform and stage artists themselves 


and to train others for artistic public work, 
M* LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL takes charge 

with this issue of a department which we 
intend to make a prominent feature of WERNER’S 
Voice MAGAZINE. ‘We learn to do by doing” 
is an axiom that applies as well to vocal and elo- 
cutionary journalism as to other forms of educa- 
tional activity. The thirteen yearsspent in close 
touch with all professional voice-users qualify us 
especially for meeting their wants, and as a prac- 
tical focussing of this knowledge and experience 
we have, among other plans and achievements, 
secured the codperation of Mr. Russell, who is 
in full sympathy with the policy of this magazine, 
and is abundantly qualified for the work he has 
undertaken. Our readers know that we areslow 
to make promises, preferring to point to the past 
as the best guarantee of the future ; but we can 
and will say that the current volume will far sur- 
pass any previous one, and that WERNER’s VOICE 
MAGAZINE will be far in advance in all that per- 
tains to the human voice and to all forms of vo- 
cal and physical expression. Our readers will 
join us, we are sure, in welcoming Mr. Russell toa 
corps of writers whose reputation has reached to 
the uttermost parts of the English-speaking world. 


J hic popularity of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 

and other writers, is owing, in no small de- 
gree, to the reciting of their works in public. We 
venture to assert that the average man and woman 
is incapable of perceiving, by personal reading, 
many of the beauties ofa literary composition, be- 
cause the present form of education does not de- 
velop this side ofa person. Ifthe pupil can ex- 
tract a modicum of sense from the stanza that 
falls to his lot to read, the teacher is satisfied ; 
and the hidden beauties of the author remain 
sealed. The elocutionist, through careful study 
and searching, and by artistic rendition, opens up 
a new world to the hearer. A poem that has 
been hurriedly scanned and thrown aside as of no 
interest becomes of kaleidoscopic beauty when 
presented under such circumstances. We are 
delighted and inspired, and hasten to own the 
works oftheauthor. We speak of them to friends 
and willingly advance in our humble way the 
interests of the books. Authors, as well as pub- 
lishers, owe much to elocutionists, who have not 
received deserved recognition in this respect. 
In examining the list of writers whose works have 
become household words and are most frequently 
quoted from, it will be found to consist largely of 
those whose names appear most frequently on 
the programs of reciters. 


Stee many friends of the Delsarte System will 

be glad to learn that Mme. Marie Géraldy- 
Delsarte, eldest daughter of Francois Delsarte, is 
in America for a visit of indefinite length. Prob- 
ably Mme. Géraldy is the best French illustrator 
of her father’s ideasand methods. Mme. Arnaud, 
in her charming account of Delsarte’s family, thus 
refers to Marie : *‘ Marie learned while very young 
to reproduce with marvelous skill what were 
called the attitudes and the physiognomic 
changes.” 

In appearance Mme. Géraldy is large and vig- 
orous—the picture of health. She resembles her 
father slightly, particularly in the upper part of 
the face ; and is of a dark, almost swarthy, com- 
plexion. Her manneris simplicity itself, 
move is spontaneous as achild’s. Her nature is 
timid and shrinking to a fault. Modesty prevents 
her from asserting herself and her opinions, even 
when pressed for expression. But when roused, 
she is a keen and careful critic. 

Unfortunately, Mme. Géraldy speaks not a 
word of English, which will decidedly interfere 
with the good she might otherwise accomplish by 
lecture or recital. It is something to say that 
at last we see some one whois of the Delsarte 
blood. So many pretenders have arisen, with 
such vague and oftentimes widely opposed 
theories, that people have been led to wonder 
whether the name of Delsarte were nota myth, 
a sort of will-o’-the-wisp that, chase as one might, 
he could never come up to and examine, But 
Mme, Géraldy is very much alive; no phantom 
she. She is full to her finger-tips of human nature, 
and its expression is an ever-changing delight to 
the beholder. 

Again, to those who owe their success and emi- 
nence in théir profession to the Delsarte System, 
but now that they are strong deny the hand that 
raised them, Mme. Géraldy’s coming will cause 
confusion. They cannot truthfully grasp her 
hand and say, ‘‘ We are with you,’’ and they dare 
not tell the public that they are not as great and 
as original as they have pretended to be. 

The writings of Frangois Delsarte are given in 
our publications, ‘* Delsarte System of Oratory,” 
and ‘‘ Delsarte System of Expression.’’ In these 
books will be found the genuine Delsarte System, 
presented just as Delsarte himself left it in manu- 
scripts, which Were obtained of Mme. Delsarte. 
These are the only books that have the sanction 
and authorization of Mme. Delsarte. A study of 
them will be a good preparation for understand- 
ing what Mme. Géraldy will say about the teach- 
ings of her illustrious father, 
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AN EPITOME OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE, MADE 
ESPECIALLY FOR THIS MAGAZINE, 


EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS. 
Four. of Education, Nov. 26, Ossian H. Lang. 


ip 1885, the Hon. J. D. Philbrick wrote: ‘No 

system of schools can be considered as up to 
the standard that has no gymnasium and teacher 
of gymnastics, sufficient tor pupils of all grades.” 
We feel justified in recalling these words, forthey 
have not been heeded. The apathy of the public 
in regard to educational gymnastics has not been 
overcome. People have never been convinced 
that the introduction of educational gymnastics 
into the school is an absolute necessity. The 
teacheris the first person of whom we can demand 
an appreciation of the importance of educational 
gymnastics. When heentered the profession, he 
took upon himself the duty to develop harmo- 
niously all the powers of every child placed under 
his care. Still the average school is aiming, in 
practice, only at mind-culture. As long as gym- 
nastics do notform a part of the regular curricu- 
lum, education is incomplete. 

Levi Seeley writes: ‘‘Itisclaimed thatthe child 
will obtain sufficient physical development 
through play, through such work as he may do, 
and through the natural bodily activity to which 
the impulses of childhood drive him, It is said, 
let the physical development take its natural 
course. Almost as well can one say the same of 
intellectual development.” This accidental 
course will never promote harmony between body 
and mind. Systematic gymnastics, methodically 
conducted by competent teachers, will have only 
the best effects on physical, mental and moral 
development. Gymnastic exercises promote 
health and beauty. They invigorate the whole 
bodily organism, increase strength, and produce 
dexterity of movement, quickness, and flexibility 
of the muscles. They give grace to movement 
and carriage. They strengthen the will-power, 
and thus place the body under the control of rea- 
son. Orderis promoted, and attention, obedience, 
and discipline, if these exercises are rightly con- 
ducted. Wespeak only of educational gymnas- 
tics. As teachers, we are not supposed to cure 
deformities of the body. 

In the first school year only free gymnastics 
should be taken up, It is important that these 
exercises be systematically arranged and con- 
ducted. ‘‘ Proceed from the easy to the difficult” 
is the first law of gymnastic instruction. Prac- 
_ ticed at random, exercises will do more harm than 
good. Games played under the direction of 
the teacher may be made an excellent aid to 
physical development; but they should never 
replace systematic gymnastics, for games, as 
a rule, overtax the respiratory organs and the 
lower limbs, to the neglect of the other powers. 

From the second to the fourth year free gym- 
nastics should be continued. Marching and exer- 
cises with simple instruments, such as wands, 
dumb-bells, and Indian clubs are now in order. 
The teacher ought to be a good disciplinarian, for 
these exercises require the strictest attention and 
must be executed with precision. Instruction 
should not be limited to free gymnastics and mili- 
tary drill; it must comprise exercises on the hori- 
zontal bar, parallel bars, ladders, ropes, slant and 
upright poles, vaulting horses. Exercises of this 
kind may be introduced in the fifth year. 

In primary and grammar schools, gymnastics 
should be taught by the teachers of the respective 
grades. Rational instruction in gymnastics re- 
quires more of the teacher than conducting a 
recitation. The teacherof gymnastics must have 
a thorough pedagogic training, besides a knowl- 
edge of physical and anatomical laws. 

Every school should have a gymnasium. 
Every gymnasium ought to be well equipped. 
A superintendent of gymnastic instruction should 
be appointed, whose duty is to outlinea course of 
gymnastics for every grade of the schools under 
his charge, and personally to superintend all phys- 
ical instruction. As long as teachers are ap- 
pointed that have not had professional training, 
he should give instruction in gymnastics to all 


teachers of the regular staff, supplemented by 
lectures on anatomical and physical laws. Thus 
the want of competent teachers of gymnastics will 
be overcome. 

Make it your duty to convince people that gym- 
nastic instruction is absolutely necessary. Show 
them that they owe it not only to their children, but 
to their country, to bring up a healthy, strong, and 
patriotic generation, vigorous in mind and body. 
Soon you will hear of cities and towns that have 
made educational gymnastics an obligatory part 
of school education. 


LANGUAGE-TEACHING. 
NV. Y. School Four. Nov., 7, S. S. Parr. 


Set is aform of symbolism, perhaps orig- 

inally imitative in its nature. Language- 
forms are the product of custom or usage, tacitly 
agreed upon to represent thought. Thought, us- 
ing the word to express all mental action, is the 
necessary antecedent of language. Speech reacts 
onthought by stimulating it to greater energy, and 
by rendering its ideas definite and distinct. The 
former affects the latter still more strongly by 
preserving it for review, revision, and use. lf 
ideas could not be made objective by means of 
words, especially written words, they could not 
proceed beyond the most elementary stage. In 
all reflection upon language, the mind is engaged 
in a kind of introspection. Speech thus becomes 
the open door to the psychological and logical 
subjects. Speech is also the vestibule to mind in 
its nearest objective form, since we infer the 
qualities of other minds more directly from words 
than from any othersource. Wordsare the closest 
material correlates of ideas—excepting, of course, 
brain-modifications accompanying thought. In 
short, using Fichte’s phrase, speech makes mind 
object to itself. 

The acquiring of speech consists in fixing the 
various language-forms in experience and mem- 
ory, and fastening the association between them 
and the notionsthey express. Wordsare material 
forms which are constructed by one set of organs 
and received by another. They are capable of 
a great number of combinations and transpo- 
sitions. A man of fair education uses about 3,000 
words, and 15,000 generally recognized combi- 
nations. Thus the hand, vocal organs, eye and 
ear must be accustomed to about 20,000 different 
forms. This number is independent of the infi- 
nite series of improvised forms we use in daily 
speech. ~ 

Written words are pieces of colored extension 
of a conventional pattern agreed upon to repre- 
sent ideas. Oral words are sounds of definite 
quality, length, force, parts, etc., similarly chosen. 
The elements that enter into each give an impor:- 
tant clue to what shall become means in their 
teaching. 

Association and form-impression are the lead- 
ing elements of language-learning. Association 
is the most important form of indirect memory. 
By it, one thing restores another. The law of 
tendency impels the mind to go through all of any 
action it has previously had, when once any part 
of itis restored. A practical hint growing out of 
this is the dictum, ‘‘Teach words with their 
ideas.’? Word and idea must be thought in the 
sameact. This is the essence of language-teach- 
ing. Busy the mind equally with thought and 
expression. Language is habit, therefore asso- 
ciated word and thought must receive sufficient 
repetition to become habit. Repetition of the 
“say it again” kind is only half sufficient. 

Subjects of study divide into two kinds indicated 
by the caption. They differ in purpose and in 
means. Language-subjects are used to the end 
of mastering language-forms and their associ- 
ations. Thought-subjects serve the end of famil- 
iarizing the mind with the reason and intelligence 
of the human race about beings, their origin and 
destiny. Inthe one, speech is a means ; in the 
other, it is anend initself. Purposes so different 
as these must receive different treatment. 

The principal means of instruction in thought- 
subjects is logical thought about the beings with 
which they are concerned. The chief steps are 
observation, generalization, reasoning, and ex- 
planation, with organization sufficient to elimi- 
nate contradictions and crudities—all steps taken 
in the light of the best experience of the race. 
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The principal means in language-learning and 
teaching is the attemptto interpret, and afterward 
practically,to use, the successive elements of lan- 
guage in the order of their simplicity, in compre- 
hending others’ thought and expressing one’s own, 
coupled with systematic and habitual examination 
of how interpretation and expression are done. 
The latter element is the source of all corrective 
intelligence about language, and is the most im- 
portant element of school-work. 

Many classifications of language are possible. 
That which promises most help to instruction is 
one based on the kind of unit language is con- 
cerned with. The chief units of speech are: 

The spoken word and its parts; the written 
word ; the word in both forms in process of his- 
torical development and change ; the spoken and 
written expression of asserted ideas, i. e., those 
that are singled out for speech, and for distinction 
above others ; reflection and generalization upon 
language and thought together as a whole; the 
practical use of language-forms. 

The systematic study and knowledge of these 
different phases of speech give rise to the sub- 
jects: Orthoépy and orthophony, spelling, ety- 
mology, grammar, rhetoric, reading, and elocu- 
tion. 

For teaching purposes it is convenient to con- 
sider the acquiring of speech to consist of two 
well-marked phases: (1) That in which the 
impression of forms and the fixing of associations 
predominate—language—lessons ; (2) that aris- 
ing from systematic insight into the laws of form, 
use, and growth—the subject (or science) in its 
logicalaspect. The firstis acquisition ; the second 
reflection. Oneis art, or doing ; the other science, 
orknowing. The first acquires language through 
its use as a means of conveying thought; the 
second acquires intelligence about language by a 
study of the psychology of speech. 


WOMEN’S WAISTS. 


NV. Y. Leager. 


\A/ ILE a 19 or 20-inch waist is a deformity 

in an adult woman, it may justly be doubted 
whether the 26-inch waist of the Venus de Medici 
is not somewhat too large to be in proportion with 
the figure of the average American woman, Itis 
characteristic of women ofthe highest types of the 
Indo-European races to have wide hips and nar- 
row waists. In other races the hips are narrower 
and the waists larger. : 

The American woman appears, in consequence 
of her large hip-measurement, to have a smaller 
waist than she actually has. To the unskilled 
masculine eye a girl with a waist of 22 or 223 
inches may seem to have a wasp-like figure, when 
in reality her measurement is very nearly what it 
should be to satisfy the critical judgment of an 
artist or her family physician. 

The Venus de Medici is 5 feet 5 inches in height, 
26 inches about the waist, 34 about the bust, and 
44 about the hips. The women employed as 
“‘cloak models” by most of the great dry-goods 
establishments in New York city are about of the 
same height. The measurements required of a 
‘‘model’’ § feet 5 inches in height in one estab- 
lishment are the following: 
inches ; bust, 34 to 35; hips, 45 to 47; base of 
skull to waist, 16; biceps, 114 to 12.” 

A prominent physician recently gave the follow- 
ing as the correct measurements fora well formed, 
well developed and healthy woman of 5 feet 5 
inches: ‘¢ Waist 24 inches; bust, 334 to 343; bi- 
ceps, 12 to 13; wrist, 5} to 57; hips, 44to 45; calf, 
13 to 14, and ankle, 7 to 74.” 

The doctor’s ‘‘ model woman”’ has smaller hips 
anda smaller bust and about the same waist as 
the ‘‘cloak model.” 


‘ ‘ 


A BOYCOTT OF SONG-WRITERS. 


lV. Y. Sun, Dec. 3- 


Vee new international copyright law has pro- 
duced many curious results in England. A 
new era cf competition has begun in the music 
publishing business, Felix McGlennon, the most 
noted and successful of modern English song- 
writers, author of ‘‘ Comrades,”’ ‘* That is Love,”’ 
etc., was made the medium of a boycott by some 
of the London publishers. Prior to the passage 
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of the new law, English song-makers disposed of 
their compositions to publishers without any 
stipulations, receiving in paymenta given sum 
for their entire rights in their manuscript. 

Since the new law, however, certain authors 
have formed an alliance for protection of their 
American rights, and in selling a composition 
now reserve the American privileges for them- 
selves, or exact a definite sum in excess of the 
former prices, McGlennon was the first writer 
to assume an independent attitude in the matter ; 
and he was notified by several of the leading 
publishers that if he insisted upon selling his 
works to the agents of the Americans, he would 
be boycotted by the London music trade. 

An American syndicate immediately communi- 
cated with McGlennon, and secured every work 
which that author had produced since the passage 
of the new law, together with a contract for all 
his future works. Allwho listen to popular songs 
will be interested in the figures indicating the 
profits of song-writers in England, An unpub- 
lished song by McGlennon, entitled ‘Grace 
Darling,’’ was purchased in its unfinished state 
for $100; another uncompleted ballad brought 
$80, and many others were accepted solely upon 
the author’s reputation, at prices varying from 
$50 to $200 each. 

This new aspect of the situation created a stir 
in musical circles, and now the various song- 
writers and composers in England and the pro- 
vinces are organizing to induce American pub- 
lishers to negotiate with them exclusively for 
their English productions. The comic song- 
writers have been joined by the classical or 
parlor composers, such as Molloy, Tosti, Buca- 
lossi and Poutet. When it is borne in mind that 
McGlennon alone composes something like 500 
songs and ballads yearly, three-fourths of which 
produce an average profit of $2,000 each, the 
importance of this new ‘‘trust’’ is made appar- 
ent. 

McGlennon is regarded by music publishers, as 
well as by professional singers on both conti- 
nents, as the coming man among composers for 
the multitude. Almost every song he touches 
turns into gold. He has been writing music 
only two years, yet in that time he has had fully 
100 successes, a greater percentage than has 
ever been scored by any one popular song-writer 
in the world. 

But while the English song-makers are plan- 
ning to feather their nests with profits on their 
American sales, the plight of the American com- 
poser who may seek reciprocity is sad. The 
framers of the new law have unwittingly accom- 
plished more for British subjects than for our 
own people. The works of American song-writers 
are not protected in London by the new law. 
English publishers are reprinting all popular 
American compositions just as heretofore. A 
native composer who protested was answered: 
‘What has your American law got to do with 
us? You don’t belong to our Berne Conven- 
_ tion.” On the other hand, Americans dare not, 
according to their own law, reprint any English 
work without special purchase or prior arrange- 
ment, or simultaneous publication with the 
British production. 


WALKING. 
Young Men’s Era, Dec. 3. 


Bay ING in the open air is one of the most 
healthful of exercises when properly exe- 
cuted. Itisanatural exercise. Nevertheless, good 
walkers are rare. Grace and strength are se 
mutually dependent on and so associated with 
healthful activity, that it may be considered as 
an axiom that to be a good walker a person 
must first of all have good muscular develop- 
ment, which means not only strength but sym- 
metry of development. One may possess the 
strongest of legs without being a good walker. 
To walk well, one must carry the body erect, 
and balance it well while executing movements 
with the legs, and, to some extent, with the arms. 
The whole body is occupied with the movement. 
Free movement occurs only in the legs, but an 
energized condition is necessaty in the muscles 
of the trunk, in order to preserve a proper poise, 
while slight movements are executed by the arms 
synchronously with the legs to aid in preserving 
the balance. ‘ : 


_ forward. 
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(1) The tendency will be to let the body fall 
out of poise, either forward or backward, or to 
allow the momentum of the forward movement 
to impart to some other part of the body undue 
movement. In the correct walking-poise, the 
chest and head are carried well forward, the 
weight of the body balanced over the balls of the 
feet, when the feet are together, or at a point 
midway between the balls when one foot is in 
advance of the other. The hips are carried as 
far back as possible without bending the trunk 
The stride should not be long, and the 
heels of the advanced foot should not strike the 
ground much before the toes. It is impossible 
to walk as some trainers direct, placing the toes 
before the heels. 

(2) The whole body should be energized, the 
skeleton not being allowed to assume the irregu- 
lar movements naturally imparted to it by the 
springing action of the feet in throwing the body 
forward, 

(3) The lungs must be kept well inflated, taking 
deep, slow respirations. 

(4) The step should be elastic, but care should 
be taken to avoid a teetering or swaggering gait. 
A stiff, inelastic step is fatiguing. 

(5) In walking for exercise, one should avoid 
a loitering or strolling gait. One often sees 
people walking with a slow, measured pace and 
air which suggests a funeral. Such a mode of 
walking is exhausting rather than invigorating. 

Walking, like other forms of physical exer- 
cise, is so much neglected that it is in danger of 
becoming a lost art. The result is shown in the 
decided decay of leg-vigor. This is made con- 
spicuous by a comparison of the jumping ability 
of the ancients and the moderns. History records 
that aSpartan made a long distance jump of 52 
feet, and a native of Crotona outdid him by 2 
feet. The best jump of the century was made 
by George Washington, who, in the long running 
Jump, covered 24 feet. Frasier, the champion 
jumper of the world at the present time, has 23 
feet as his best record. History tells of German 
barbarians who made an invasion into Italy, and 
finding themselves confronted by three rows of 
spears in the hands of Roman soldiers, made no 
attempt to break the ranks ot the enemy, but by 
the aid of their long poles, jumped over them. 

Leonardo de Vinci used to exhibit the strength 
of his legs by springing straight up until his head 
touched the ceiling. 

That Americans are poor walkers is because 
the leg-muscles are not developed by daily 
exercise from childhood. The city boy has 
thighs scarcely larger than his spindling arms. 

The fixed position of the arms, rigidly extended 
at the sides, indicates an attempt to control the 
poise of the body; but the forward position of the 
hips, the inclined head and the elevated toe, 
indicate ignorance of the rules of correct walking, 
or a want of ability to make a practical applica- 
tion of them. 


CAN EVERYBODY SING? 
The Ideal, 


HARLES LAMB said, ‘‘Sentimentally, I am 
disposed to harmony; but, organically, I am 
incapable of a tune.’”? Many persons are like 
him—or think they are ; while others confess the 
poet’s constraint in ‘‘In Memoriam.”’ 


**T do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing.’ 


Liszt did not see why, with all the natural vocal 
organs, every person should not be as well 
able to sing as to talk. Hesaid: ‘One of the 
most distinguished schoolmasters of whom 
Prussia can boast, is at the same time an ex- 
cellent reader, Both his reading and his con- 
versation are musical—highly so; and _ his 
various and beautiful intonations might be grad- 
uated by a scale. Yet he has never learned to 
sing, having been early led to believe himself 
destitute of the necessary taste and talent.”’ 

We have seen a little girl who appeared to beas 
destitute of an ear for music, or a power to exe- 
cute, as was this schoolmaster. Yet her parents, 
being determined she should sing, contrived to 
set hera daily example. This example, though 
not the most perfect, aided by singing in school, 
wrought a change in her, and she is now, and 
long has been, a good singer. 
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A friend of ours was accustomed to say, in his 
quaint way, ‘‘ Anyone whocan call the cows, can 
sing.’’ Everyone can read and speak with more 
or less of accuracy, and of music, too ; why can- 
not everyone sing? 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


|The following articles treat upon subjects 
allied with the special features of this Magazine. ] 


« Actor’s Art, The.” Sarah Bernhardt. 

‘*Annie Louise Cary, Reminiscences of.” 
rill. Portland Transcript, Dec. 2. 

‘Annotations upon Popular Hymns.” Chas. S. Robinson, 
D.D. Christian at Work, Dec. 10. 

‘Audience, Howto Convince an.” A, E. Winship, Jour. 
of Ed.. Dec. 10. Hints to lecturers. 

“Ballads and Ballad-Singers” W. H. Morris, 

Flome Jour., Dec. 2. Reminiscent. 

‘Beethoven and Bach.” Ill. Zitella Cooke. N. FH. Mag., 
Nov. Sonnets. 

‘‘Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony.” 
Field's Washington, Noy. 18. 

‘« Bernhardt on Acting.” N. Y. Sun, Nov. 22. 

“Bernhardt Behind the Scenes,” N. Y. Sun, Nov. 29. 

“Bernhardt asCamille.” Hillary Bell. N.Y. Home Jour., 
Nov. 25. 

“Breathe Pure Air.” Rev. J. W. Quimby. Pop. Science 
Monthly, Dec. 

“Buckeye Oralist, The.” J.H. Browne. Belford’s Mthly., 
Dec. The oratory of Thomas Corwin, the stump speaker. 

“ Cavalleria Rusticana.” Translatedin Boston Transcript, 
Dec. 5. 

“Coquelin and His Art.” Wash. Post, Nov. 8. 

“ Cothurne Etroit, Le.” Atlantic Mthly., Dec. Exagger- 
ation on the stage. French actors have more delicate shad- 
ing in their work. Delsarte has made expression a science. 

“Criticism and the Critics.” Caroline B. Le Row. Chau- 
tauquan, Nov. Too much picking at small defects of speech 
and letting weightier points pass. 

“«Cymbeline,’ The Lesson of.” 
Poet-Lore, Nov. 16. 

‘Delsarte Fad, The.” Ill. Minneapolis Times, Noy. 15. 

“De Reszke, His Life and Work.” Ill. Chicago Post, 
Dec. 4. Review of the famous tenor, 

«‘Development according to Delsarte.’’ Grace C, Kempton. 
Kindergarten Mag., Dec. Relation of Delsartean principles 
to obedience. 

«‘Drama, A Definition of the.” 

‘Drama, The Free Stage and the New.” 
Fortnightly Rev., Nov. 

“Drama not a Song, A.” Ml. §S. F. Examiner, Nov. 22. 
Rosina Vokes’s performance of ‘‘"Is ’Eart was True to Poll.” 

“Dramatic Contrasts,” Hillary Bell. N.Y. Home Jour., 
Dec, 9. Sarah Bernhardt in “ Pauline Blanchard” and “La 
Dame de Challant.” 

«Dress and Adornment.” IV. Fred’k. Staw. Pop. Sci. 
Monthly, Dec. Religious dress. 

“Dress Reform.” A. 8. Blackwell. 
Dec. 5. 

«Ear for Music, How Ascertained.” Ill. Victor Sims. 
Terre Haute Exp., Dec. 6. Views of professors. 

«Emma Eames.” Ill. Chicago Post, Nov. 9. 

“English Language, Will, the, Change?” Sir Edwin 
Arnold. Forum, Dec. Being more a spoken than a written 
lauguage, its present form is likely to change. 

“Panny Kemble.’ A. Oakey Hall. N. Y. Home Jour., 
Dec. 2. Reminiscent. 

«First ‘Divine Sarah,’ The.” II. 
5. About Mrs, Siddons. 

‘‘Plorence's ‘ Mighty Dollar.’” Ill, N. Y. Recorder, Nov. 22. 

‘* Francisque Sarcey, the French Dramatic Critic.” Tll. A, 
T. Gilbert. N.Y. Recorder, Nov. 15. Biographical. 

“Frank Mayo’s Stage Career.’ Louisville Courier Jour., 
Nov. 29. a 

‘Free Stage and the New Drama, The. 
Fortnightly Rev., Nov. 

‘Friend Fritz.” Louisville Times, Noy. 13. Mascagni’s 
new opera, 

“ Gymnasium, A Visit to a Girls’.” Ill. J. C. Lathrop. 
Home-Maker, Nov. 

“ ‘Hamlet,’ The Allegory in.”” Wm, W.Crane. Poet-Lore, Nov. 

“Home of Technique, The.” Brooklyn Eagle, Dec. 6. 
Music at Stuttgart. 

“Independent Theatre for New York, An.” N. Y, Herald 
Dec. 11. 

‘Irving on Acting.” G.W.S. N. ¢. Tribuue, Nov. 22. 

‘‘Jefferson’s Tribute to Florence.” Detroit Tribune,Nov.21 

“Jenny Lind.” Church Quar. Rev., Oct. 

‘Language and Max Miiller.” 8S. V. Clevenger, M. D. 
Amer, Naturalist, Noy. Criticises Miiller’s use of the terms 
language, speech, and even gesticulation, interchangeably, 

“Longfellow and Lowell.” Edgar Fawcett. Independent, 
Dec., 17. Lowell’s professional trend and Longfellow’s in- 
spiration in their works. 

‘‘Lyric and Dramatic, Thoughts on.” 
ford’s Mthly., Nov. 

“Measure for Measure.” Shakespeare’s Comedies. Ill. 
Andrew Lang. Harper’s Mag., Dec. 

‘‘Mendelssohn-Bartholdy in Weimar.” From memoirs of 
the Baroness Jenny von Guested. Deutsche Rundschau,Nov. 

“‘Mendelssohn’s Morning Song.” W.K. Poem. Spring- 
field Repub., Dec. 6. 

“Meyerbeer.” Tl. Henry Haynie. Boston Herald, Dec. 
6. The centennial celebration in Paris. 

‘*Minstrel, A Famous Negro.” Geo. Thatcher, 
Leslie's Ili, Newspaper, Nov. 14. 

““Monkey Language Studied out.” 
Herald , Nov. 22. 

“Mozart.” Reginald De Koven. 
Biographical. 

‘* Mozart after a Hundred Years.” Amelia Gere Mason. 
Century, Dec. The influence of his music. 

“Mozart and Mendelssohn.” Zitella Cooke. 
Dec. 
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National Observer. 
Wm. Archer, 


Bus. Woman's Jour,, 


Brooklyn Times, Dec. 
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‘Mr, James’s American on the London Stage.” Atlantic 
Mthly., Dec. The dramatizing of this novelist’s writings. 

« Ophelia, A Brief For.” Crane Walton. Poet-Lore, Nov. 
Defends her against Ruskin’s charge of weakness. 

««Opera Does Not Pay.” Detroit News, Novy, 9. 
son explained by Arthur Nikisch. 

“Musician, The Poor.” ‘rans. by Fannie M. Coxe. 
Churchman, Nov. 21. Story. 

“ Musical Telegraphy,” Ill. 
Rev., Nov. 14. 

‘« Music, The Philosophy of.” J. P. Mahaffy. Independent, 
Nov. 26. 


The rea- 


G. P.Hachenberg. Electrical 


“Music of Nature.” Ill. D. ©. Van Cott. Washington 
Star, Nov. 14. 
“ Music in the Kindergarten.” M.R.Hofer. Kindergar- 


ten Mag., Nov. 

“Music, Irish.”” Robt. Walsh. Jrish-Amer., Dec. 5. An- 
tiquity and influence. 

“Music Jin America.” J. D. Champlin, Jr. Christian 
Union, Nov. 14. Opinions of E. S. Kelley, G. P. Upton, E. 
Ireneus Stevenson. 

“Orators, A Prince of.” Ill. Louisville Cowrier-Jour., 
Noy. 8. Tells of Daniel Dougherty. 

““Paderewski.” Boston Home Jour., Nov. 28. Career. 

““Pantomine in Paris.’? Ill. Theo. Child. N. Y. Sun, 
Nov. 22. 

««Pauline Lucca.” Jewish Messenger, Novy. 19 Biographical. 

«Physical Basis of Pleasure and Pain.” II. H. k, Mar- 
shall. Mind, Oct. 

‘«Pinaoforte and the Child, The.” 
ten Mag., Dec. 

“Play, The Latest London, ‘Lord Anerley.’” 
Mensiaux. Boston Zranscript, Nov. 28. 

‘«Play, The Subject fora.” Coppee. S. F. Call, Nov. 22. 

“Players, The.” Minnie Hauk, Kate Field’s Wash., Dec. 9, 
About grand opera, 

‘Players, Royal.’ Ill. Albany Press, Nov. 29. About 
the company of the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen. 

‘Playing for His Life.” Spokane Chronicle, Dec.1. A cow- 
boy’s experience with rattlesnakes. 

**Plays, Reading.” Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Playwrights, London.” Hal Kellety. St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, Novy. 8. 

“Plea for Good Hymns and Tunes.” 
Congregationalist, Dec. 10. 


TO CONSTANTIA SINGING. 


By Percy ByssHE SHELLEY. 


HUS to be lost, and thus to sink and die, 
Perchance were death indeed! Constantia, 
turn! 
In thy dark eyes a power like light doth lie, 
Even the sounds which were thy voice, which 
burn 
Between thy lips, are laid to sleep ; 
Within thy breath and on thy hair, like odor, 
itis yet, 
And from thy touch like fire doth leap. 
Even while I write, my burning cheeks are 
wet ; 
Alas, that the torn heart can bleed, but not 
forget! 


C.B.Cady. Kindergar- 


Marie de 


Benj. C. Blodgett. 


A breathless awe, like the swift change 
Unseen, but felt in youthful slumbers, 
Wild, sweet, but uncommunicably strange, 
Thou breathest now in fast ascending numbers. 
The cope of heaven seems rent and cloven 
By the enchantment of thy strain, 
And on my shoulders wings are’ woven, 
To follow its sublime career 
Beyond the mighty moons that wane, 
Upon the verge of nature’s utmost sphere, 
Till the world’s shadowy walls are passed, and 
disappear. 


Her voice is hovering o’er my soul—it lingers 
O’ershadowing it with soft and lulling wings ; 
The blood and life within those snowy fingers, 
Teach witchcraft to the instrumental strings. 
My brain is wild, my breath comes quick— 
The blood is listening in my frame, 
And thronging shadows fast and thick, 
Fallon my overflowing eyes ; 
My heart is quivering like a flame; 
As morning dew that in the sunbeam dies, 
Iam dissolved in these consuming ecstasies. 


I have no life, Constantia, now but thee, 
Whilst, like the world-surrounding air, thy 
song 
Flows on and fills all things with melody. 
Now is thy voice a tempest, swift and strong, 
On which like one in trance upborne, 
Secure o’er rocks and waves I sweep, 
Rejoicing like a cloud of morn ; 
Now ’tis the breath of summer night, 
Which, when the starry waters sleep, 
Round western isles with incense, blossoms 
bright, 
Lingering, suspends my soul in its voluptuous 
flight. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE. 


By ALFRED AYRES. 


XV. 


ARASMUS—ma-raz-mus. 
Marchioness — mahr-shun- 
ess. 

Mar-i-gold, not may-ri-gold. 

Marat—mah-rah. No accent. 
The French a, unless it is under 
the circumflex accent, is not 
broader than the @ of fast, grasp. 

Mar-i-tal. First a short. 

Maritime—sar-i-tim, nottime. 

Marjoram—mahr-jo-ram. 

Mar-ket, not kit. 

Mar-vel, not vl. 

Masculine — #as-ku-lin, not 
line. 

Mask. 
task, last. 

Massacre —mas-sa-ker. 

Mas-ter. Broaden the a. 

Mat-in, not may-tin. 

Ma-trix, not mat—. 

Ma-tron, not mat—. 

Mat-ron age. 

Ma-tron-al, or mat-ron-al. 

Mat-ron-ize. 

Ma-tron-ly. 

Mat-tress, not mat-trass. 
Mat-u-/z-nal. 

Mauch Chunk—mawk chunk. 
Mausoleum — maw -so-/ee-um, 
not zo. 

May-or-al-ty. 
Mayonnaise—mah-yun-aze. 
Measure—mezh ur, not mayzh- 
ur, 
Mechanist—mek-an-ist. 
Medicinal—me-d‘s-i-nal. 
Medici—may-de-chee. 
Medicine—med-i-sin, not med- 
sn. 
Mediocre—me-de-o-ker. The 0 
long. 

Me-di-oc-ri-ty. 

Med-ul-la-ry. 
Meershaum—mayr-showm., The 
au has the sound of ow in owd, 
and there is little if any differ- 
ence in the quantity of the sylla- 
bles, as is often the case with 
compound words. 

Meiosis —mi-o-sis. 
long. 

Meissonier—may-sun-yay. No 
accent. 

Meliorate —mee/-yor-ate. 

Melpomene—mel-pom-e-nee. 

Melodrama — me/- o- dram-ah, 
or mel-o-dray-mah. 

Memoir—mem-wor, or me- 
mwor, A hundred years ago 
this word was universally ac- 
cented on the second syllable ; 
now it is universally accented 
on the first. 

Mem-o-ry, not mem-ry. 

Ménage —may-nazh. 

Menagery—me-nazh-e-ry. 

Meningitis —men-in-77-tis. 

Mercantile —mer-kan-til. The 
e of person. The pronunciation 
that makes the z long of mercan- 
tile, juvenile, and some other 
words that end either in 7/e or 
ine, has in this country become 
antiquated. 

Mer-chant. The e of mercy, 
person. Sheridan pronounces 
the e of this word like the ain 
March, and as late as about 1770 
this was the prevailing pronun- 
ciation. In the course of the 
next twenty years the sound of 
a wore away and the sound of e 
was established. Sermon, ser- 
vice, etc., were also pronounced 
with the sound of a, and clerk 
still is so pronounced in England, 


Broaden the a, asin 


The first z 


and sergeant is still universally 


so pronounced. 

Mesmerism—wmes-mer-izm, The 
dictionaries tell us to sound the 
first s of this word and of its 
derivatives like sz, which is con- 
trary to prevailing custom, ety- 
mologically incorrect, and not 
euphonious, 

Merino—may-ve-no. 

Messieurs—mays-yer. No ac- 
cent. The first syllable is per- 
fectly represented by mays, and 
the second syllable is very nearly 
represented by yer. If, in pro- 
nouncing the syllable, the 
speaker imagines a long e be- 
tween the y and the short e¢, and 
then, having prepared the organs 
of speech to soundit, goes direct- 
ly to the short ¢, he will, perhaps, 
get the sound of the syllable 
somewhat more perfectly. The 
sound of the 7 is very short, or 
abrupt and obscure. 

Mesne—mene. 

Metallurgic—met-al-dur-jic. 

Metallurgy—me¢-al-lur-jy. 

Meteorolite—me-te-ov-o-lite. 

Metonymy—me-/on-e-my. The 
o of on. 

Met ro-fo/-i-tan. 

Michaelmas—mik-el-mas. 

Mi-crobe.. Both z and a long. 

4% cro-scope, not mic. 

Mi-cro-scop-ic, not skope-ic. 

Mi-cros-co-py. 

Mid-wife-ry. The second long. 

Mikado—mi-kah-do. 

Milan. Thez long. 

Milch (adjective). Rhymes with 
filch, not milks. 

Millionaire—mil-yun-air, The 
a of care, y 

Min-er-a/-o-gy, not ol-o-gy. 

Millais—mil-lay. 

Millet, E.—meel-lay. 

Milnes—milz. 

Miniature—zn-i-at-yure, 

Minotaur—mzn-o-tawr, 

Mi-nus—not min-us. 

Mi-zute (adjective). 

Minute (noun)—vziz-Iit. 

Mir-a-cle, not mer-a-cle. 

Mi-rac-u-lous. The z obscure. 

Mi-rage. Thez long, the rage 
as in suffrage. 

Mirth. Thez of dird, which is 
like the eof mercy and the o of 
word, 

Mis-an-thrope, not miz—. 

Mischievous—mzs-che-vus. 

Mis-con-s¢vwe. This word, de- 
spite the dictionaries, is gener- 
ally accented on the last syllable, 
and this accentuation, I am con- 
fident, will sooner or later be ac- 
cepted by the lexicographers. 
Mis-coz-strue will never prevail, 
nor is it desirable that it should. 

Mis-/ort-yun. The w obscure. 

Misogamist—mi-sog-a-mist. 

Misogamy—mi-sog-a-my. 

Misogynist—mi-soj-e-nist. 

Misogyny—mi-soj-e-ny. 

Mistletoe—vzzz-l-toe. 

Mit-ten, not mi?’n. 

Mnemonics—ne-on-iks. 

Mobile—mo-éee/, or mo-bil. 

Mock, not mawk. The ois short. 

Mod-el, not moa’. 

Modena—mod-e-nah. 

Mod-est, not ist, nor ust. 

Moisten—mozs’n, not ten. 

Mo-/ec-u-lar. 

Mol-e-cule. 

Moliére —mol-yare. 
money. 

Mon-a-co. 

Mon-ad, or mo-nad ; mo-nxad-ic. 

Mon-as-ter-y, not te-ry. 

Mon-e-ta-ry. Theo of Monday. 

Mongrel—mung-grel, 


The o of 


Mon-o-cot-y-/e-don. 

Mo-vzog-a-mous. 

Mo-zog-a-my. 

Mon-o-gram, 7ion-0-graph. 

Monologue—mon-o-log. 

Mon-o-ma-ni-a ; mon-o-ma-ni- 
ac. 
Mon-o-syl-/aé-ic. 
Monsieur—mus-yer, No ac- 
cent. This marking perfectly 
represents the pronunciation of 
the first syllable, the o being the 
o of son, money. Thesecond syl- 
lable is like the second syllable 
of the plural. The 7 in both 
cases is really a silent letter, but 
with its aid the pronunciation of 
the syllable is better represented 
to the English eye than it could 
be without it. It should be barely 
touched, not dwelt on. Care 
should be taken to give the syl- 
lables the same quantity. 

Morale—mo-ral. No accent, 

Morceau (plural, morceaux)— 
mor-so. The first o as in or, 
nor, the second oa long. 

Mor-ga-nat-ic, 

Mor-i-bund. 

Morpheus—mor-fe-us, or mor- 
fuse. 

Morphine —mor-fin, not mor- 


Seen. 


Mor-sel, not mor-sl. 
Mosenthal—mmo-zen-tahl. 
Moslem—woz-lem. 

Moths. The 74 does not change 
its sound in plural. 

Mo-tion-less, not luss. 

Mountain—moun-tin, 
moun-tn. 

Mountainous—7zouwn-tin-us. 

Mul-ti-pli-ca-tion, not mul-ti-pi. 

Mul-ti-tude, not tood. 

Munchausen—mun-chaw-zen. 

Mu-zzc-i-pal, not mu-ni-c7p-al. 

Murat—mu-rah. 

Mur-der-er, not mur-drer, 

Muscovado—mus-ko-vay-do. 

Museum—mu-ze-um, not mu- 
ze-um. 

Mush-room, not roon. 

My. When, from being used 
in contradistinction to another 
personal pronoun, my is emphat- 
ic, the y has its full, open, long z 
sound. For example: Is this my 
book or yours? But when there 
is no such emphasis—and there 
is but rarely—the y has thesound 
of obscure 7, as in minute and 
miraculous, which is very nearly, 
perhaps quite, the sound of y in 
many, only. Wesometimes hear 
the y sounded like long e, but 
this is as incorrect as is the long 
zsound. These rules are proper- 
ly departed from in cases where 
we would express respect or 
emotion. : 

The letter has two sounds ; 
one simple, as in man, ten, not; 
the other compound, as in ¢hanh, 
banguet, anxious, pronounced 
thangk, bangguet, angkshus. The 
sound of zg is really a distinct 
and simple alphabetic element, 
unlike that of either constituent 
of the digraph. When finalafter 
Zor m, 7 is silent, as in £2/z, con- 
demn, solenn, hymn, limn, autumn. 

Naiad—way-yad. 

Naif (masculine) —nah-eef. 

Naive (feminine)—nah-eve. 

Naiveté—nah-eve-tay. 

Naively—nah-eve-ly. 

Nape. The ais long. 

Nas-cent, not zay-sent. 

Nas-ty. Broaden the a. 

Na-ta-to-ry. 

National—vzash-un-al, not nay- 
shun.—/V. Y. Times. 

[Zo be continued] 
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For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 
Question-Box. 


I, 


Ny tee musical accompaniment would Miss 
Le Row suggest to be used with Longfel- 

low’s ‘‘Christmas Bells?’’? Must one be impro- 

vised, or is there something already published ? 


Answer by Miss Caroline B. Le Row. 


The accompaniment to ‘Christmas Bells ” is 
always improvised. Ido not know ofany appro- 
priate music for it in published form. The reci- 
tation is preceded by a prelude, half a dozen 
notes forming a chord, to represent the sound of 
bells. Any little air is adopted that will fit the 
words ‘‘ Peace on earth,’’ etc. (six notes). The 
chime is represented during the first four lines of 
the first three stanzas by using the chord and sus- 
taining each note, and the air is played lightly as 
an accompaniment to the refrain of each stanza. 
In the 4th stanza a few discordant low notes are 
played # and rapidly, gradually dying away at 
the end of the second line. From that point the 
recitation proceeds without music till the end of 
the 6th stanza. Between that and the 7th begins 
the chime very softly, gradually increasing and 
ending with the air before the recitation recom- 
mences. With the beginning of the 7th stanza, 
the chime and air are resumed as in the first three 
stanzas. This musical arrangement is not arbi- 
trary. Any musician can improvise the accompa- 
niment with variations from this plan. 


Il. 


Is it necessary to possess some knowledge of 
music in order to attain to a high degree of excel- 
lence in elocution ? M; Fuss) 


Answer by Mr. Charles Roberts. 


Not a *‘ knowledge of music,’’ but a good ear 
for music is, in my opinion, an indispensable 
prerequisite to the attainment of a ‘‘high degree 
of excellence in elocution.’”’ Without a correct 
ear, a reader or speaker cannot accurately judge 
of the intonations of his voice in inflection and 
modulation, nor vary, guide, and control them in 
accordance with artistic intention. But some 
knowledge of music, added to a good ear, will 
enable its possessor, other things being equal, to 
attain to greater elocutionary excellence than one 
who, though he has a correct ear, knows less of 
music, or has no knowledge of it at all. 


III. 


All breathing-exercises found in elocution 
works include one directing pupils to hold breath 
as long as possible, etc. Posse’s ‘‘Swedish Gym- 
nastics ”’ says this is all wrong: ‘It is most per- 
nicious.”’ This is worth investigating. S, H.C, 


Answer. 


The Swedish theory in regard to. breathing- 
exercises teaches that holding the breath after a 
deep inhalation enlarges the chest, but, at the 
same time, interferes with the elasticity of its ac- 
tion, so that size is gained at the expense of flexi- 
bility. What most people need and desire is a 
flexible chest ; mere enlargement is as much out 
of place as the knotty muscles ofan athlete would 
be on an average person. But enlargement fer 
seis not pernicious. The perniciousness arises 
from the fact that in holding the breath we retain 
in the system injurious gases that should be ex- 
pelled promptly; and, further, by holding the 
breath the venous blood is forced back toward the 
heart, thus impeding circulation and, if long con- 
tinued, weakening the heart-action. For these 
reasons, the Swedish exercises do not permit of 
retaining the breath, On the contrary, other 
writers of authority recommend the use of such 
exercises. We should be glad to have this im- 
portant point discussed. 


IV. 

(1) Would you advocate no teaching of rote- 
music in the kindergarten? As a fact, itis the 
only kind of music that is taught there, or can be 
well taught there, at least so kindergartners 
think. When Supt. McAllister spoke in Phila- 
delphia before the M. T. N. A. he said: ‘To-day 
is the first time I have ever heard the idea ex- 
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pressed that singing [rote-singing] in the kinder- 
garten is not a good thing.” 

(2) You say no such nonsensical method is pur- 
sued in teaching a child to read words. Is not 
teaching him the scale and the rudiments of music 
precisely the same as teaching him to read by the 
old alphabetic method—a method that required 
the child to learn his a b c’s before he began to 
read? Now he begins with nothing less thana 
word ; and the best reading, I believe, is done by 
children who learn nothing less than a sentence 
to start with; that is, the sentence is the unit 
with which they begin. Now, what corresponds in 
music most nearly to the sentence? May it 
not be rote-singing rather than the details of 
music, which seem to me to correspond more 
nearly with abc? But it seems to me that a 
fairer parallel would be between learning to talk 
and learning tosing. A child learns to talk long 


-before he learns to read ; and so he may learn to 


talk music, if you please; long before he learns 
to read it. In the case of many children they are 
sure to do it, whether you want them to or not, 
just as a child is sure to learn to talk before 
he can talk properly. We have a baby a 
year old who is just beginning to talk, but it will 
be impossible for us to train him to say the right 
things in the right way except by imitation ; and 
even when he gets old enough to form sentences, 
we suspect he will notdo itby the grammar. If I 
mistake not, time-names were originally French, 
afterward adopted by the tonic sol-fa, and further 
modified by Mr. L. W. Mason. 

(3) Would you not train a child’s vocal organs 
or his sense of rhythm in any way until you 
taught him the elements of music? It seems to 
me his vocal organs can be trained a good deal 
when he is very young in the way that is usually 
employed by vocalists, and that his sense of 
rhythm can also be trained by marching and 
singing, long before he is able to read music. 
But I may be wrong. I want light on the subject, 
and that is what you print your paper for. 

PUZZLED. 


Answer by Mr. H. E, Holt. 


(1) Imitation (pure andsimple) is not education 
or true teaching, whether practiced in the kinder- 
garten or in the university ; and while I would 
not exclude all rote-music from the kindergarten 
by any means, I would not have music made the 
pack-horse for everything else. I was taught by 
children five years of age that major and minor 
sevenths were easier than major and minor sec- 
onds, and got from them a clear idea of what 
real counterpoint means. There is one thing that 
I envy the kindergartner, and that is the oppor- 
tunity of studying constantly the later editions of 
the Almighty’s works on psychology—little chil- 
dren. Sense-perception in musical sounds or 
vocal music is the one subject that the kindergart- 
ners have not yet succeeded in placing upon the 
same educational basis as other things. I confi- 
dently expect to see this subject handled as skil- 
fully and beautifully by the kindergartners as 
they are now handling other subjects. There 
never was a greater mistake than to suppose that 
the only way to interest children in vocal music 
is to sing them a song. 

(2) There is no analogy in the comparison of 
teaching a child to read words and music. Lan- 
guage is art, while music is nature. The child 
first learns written words as the names of definite 
and distinct things or ideas. You cannot express 
these definite ideas or things with music alone as 
you can with words. The sounds of the scale, 
upon which the construction of all music is based, 
are in nature, and the same mental laws apply in 
the study of this subject as in the study of any 
object in natural history. 

(3) You will pardon me ifI say frankly that this 
question seems to me to be too absurd for any 
intelligent teacher to seriously ask! Whatare 
the ‘‘elements of vocal music?’’ Is it possible 
to teach a child the e/ements of vocal music and 
not train the ‘‘vocal organs and the sense of 
rhythm?” It is very evident that any person 
who can seriously ask such a question has not 
got beyond regarding notation as the ‘‘ele- 
ments’’ of music. Your correspondent says: 
‘*It seems to me his vocal organs can be trained 
a good deal when he is very young in the way 
that is usually employed by vocalists.” To this I 


would say that voice is nature’s means of giving 
expression to thought, feeling, and emotion, and 
the very best elementary vocal training is that 
unconscious development that comes from the 
educating of the sow/, by awakening and develop- 
ing thought, feeling, and emotion to be expressed. 
May heaven spare the little children any such 
training of their vocal organs as is ‘‘ usually em- 
ployed by vocalists !”’ 

Your correspondent refers to the meeting of 
the M. T. N. A. in Philadelphia when Supt. Mc- 
Allister’s paper followed my discussion of the 
public school music question. I did not at that 
time express myself as opposed to rote-singing 
as a recreation in any grade of school, when 
nothing better could be done. But I did intend 
to express myself most emphaticaly as opposed 
to making rote-singing a basis of teaching vocal 
music in public schools, and repeat that ‘no 
such nonsensical method is pursued” by intelli- 
gent teachers in teaching other subjects. 

‘ Vv. 

How is the table of diphthongalsounds analyzed 
in ‘*Fenno’s Elocution,’’ with mathematical signs, 
thus: ‘Long a=a- long e, long z = Italian a 
+ short 7?” LewH. 

Answer by Mr. Frank H. Fenno. 


The sounds of the English language are: 

I. Vocal Sounds, the expiring column of breath 
being wholly vocalized. 

(a) Semple Sounds, admitting of no change in 
the position of the articulatory organs during the 
progress of the tone. 

Long: 4, a, é, 00 4. 

Short: @, 4, & % 6, wi, 06 7 

(6) Diphthongal Sounds, consisting of two almost 
inseparable sounds : d, i, 6, %, 02, ou. 6. 

(c) Coalescent Sounds, consisting of a vowel 
inseparably joined to r. ar, er, or, ur 4. 

Il. Aspirate Sounds, the expiring column of 
breath being wholly unvocalized. 

(2) Pure Aspirate, breath only: h ie 

(6) Impure Aspirates, breath modified by the 
articulatory organs : 

Explodents, percussive sounds: &, A, ?, ch, wh 


Continuants, capable of indefinite prolonga- 
tion + J, SS, ¢2 4. 

Ill. Combined Sounds, the expiring column of 
breath being partly vocalized. 

(a) Continuants : 1, m,n, r, Vv, 2, zh, th, ng 9. 

(6) Suppressives, in which the sound is ob- 
structed or partially suppressed : 4, d, £7, w,y 6. 

‘“‘Fenno’s Elocution,” in giving substantially 
the above, says: ‘‘This gives practically 46 
sounds ; but theoretically we should consider the 
following as diphthongal sounds, though they 
are so closely bound together as to entitle them 
to rank as single sounds: * 

Long a=a- longe; 

Long 0 = o + long aa, etc. 

The second sound of long a and 0, as above, is 
called the vanish. It is light and delicate, al- 
ways heard in graceful pronunciation.” 

When a is pronounced easily and naturally, we 
are conscious of ‘‘a change in the position of the 
articulatory organs during the progress of the 
tone,’’ proving that long @ is not a_ simple 
sound, for any change in position must affect the 
tone. Listening carefully, we find that long a 
consists of two sounds closely bound together,— 
the first a radical sound somewhat resembling 
long a, the second a very light long e. So we 
have our ‘* mathematical ” statement as follows : 
Long a = a + long e ; or, in other words, long a 
is radical a followed by an e vanish. Thus 
‘long 0 =o0-+ long 00” means that long o is 
made by ending radical 0 with a vanishing long 
oo. ‘Long ¢ = Italian a + short,” or, in other 
words, Italian @ followed by a light short gives 
longz. Few Americans pronounce a and 0 with- 
out the vanish, though some nicety of ear is 
necessary to distinguish it. It may usually be 
detected by pronouncing some word, as so, in 
two syllables with accent on the first, and then 
gradually blending the twoin one ; thus, ‘«soo/-o.” 


IT is not unusual to see a woman suffering from 
nervous prostration caused by nervous power 
lying idle. This form of invalidism comes to 
women who have not enough to fill their lives in 
necessary interest and work.—Annie Payson Call. 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS. 


Si EDWIN ARNOLD says that Tennyson believes that 

he himself alone is able to read his own poems in 
a proper way, and likes to show how they ought to be 
read. On the other hand, a certain New York poet desired 
to read a poem of his to an ‘admirer, but the admirer told 
him that no poet could read his own poems with advan- 
tage, and asked to be allowed to read the piece. The poet 
confessed after the reading that he had never till then 
apprehended the qualities of his poem, or known how its 
words, its style, its imagery, and its thought would strike 
another mind, or realized what differences there might be 
between his own and another man’s reading of it, owing to 
differences in perception, intonation, and emphasis. 
Which is right, Sir Edwin or the admirer ? 


In 1869 there were but 3 boy-choirs in New York—Trinity 
Church, Trinity Chapel, and St. John’s. The next boy- 
choir was in Christ Church, 5 years later, and about 8 years 
after this boy-choirs seemed to spring up everywhere, till 
there are now in New York and Brooklyn nearly 70. Trin- 
ity Chapel is the only church in the United States that has 
a daily choral service. Its choir consists of 12 men and 
18 boys. 

“‘Oratorical eloquence,” says Brander Matthews, “is 
drying up, because with increasing wisdom the appeal to 
the emotions is less and less likely to succeed. Sometimes 
I have found myself wondering whether poetry is moving 
forward to the fate of oratory. The conditions that pro- 
duced the decline of eloquence have not yet revealed 
themselves in the realm of poetry, but there are many signs 
that people are getting tired of those who ‘by long practice 
can pack exactly two platitudes and a quarter into the com- 
pass of a sonnet,’ or compress an inane giggle into the 
lines of a triolet.” 


Rose Coghlan’s experience with man’s attire in her new 
play has not encouraged her to adopt the dress reformers’ 
bloomer costume. She says she likes pretty dresses too 
much to relinquish them. 

Dr. Keil, professor of languagesin Hanover College, this 
summer found in the graveyard of the old South Church, 
Boston, a battered tombstone with the following lines: 
“Here lyes ye Bodye of Mary Goose, Wife to Isaac Goose. 
Died 1690.” On investigating it was found that this is the 
tomb of the original Mother Goose. 


At one of the lectures of a course provided by the Gal- 
laudet Society for Deaf-Mutes, Washington, Prof. E. G 
Jones, a deaf-mute, gave a reading in the sign-language of 
Scott’s ‘‘ Marmion.” 

Campanini has been studying English diligently, and is 
now prepared to sing init many of the standard oratorios 
of Handel, Mendelssohn, Gounod, and others. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett has founded an asylum 
for newsboys in London, calling it ‘“‘ Lionel’s Home,” in 
memory of her dead suon,after whom Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy was copied. 


The eyebrows are a very important feature of the face, 
Stage eyebrows are sometimes merely the actor’s own, ac- 
centuated by pencilling. Occasionally they are false, and 
cemented over the real ones. Villains usually have eyebrows 
close together, making them look demoniacally wicked. 
Heroes usually wear highly-arched eyebrows. False noses 
are easily made. If the actor wishes a handsome aquiline 
nose and cannot produce it in the usual way, i. e., by 
whitening the bridge and coloring the tip, he takes a bit of 
soft clayey composition and modelsit on the nose. It is 
surprising how little it requires to give prominence to the 
nose. 

The Mendelssohn Glee Club, New York, is composed of 
50 singing members and 150 associate members. Every as- 
sociate member isallowedsix tickets for each of the three 
concerts given during the season. At these evening dressis 
compulsory. The 50 singers have been selected for excel- 
lence of voice. Two things are absolutely necessary for 
admission to theclub: The applicant must have a voice of 
exceptional quality and compass in the part in which he as- 
pires to sing, and he must be able to read music at sight 
with tolerable certainty. The novice is examined by a 
committee composed of four of the best singers in the 
club. If he desires to sing bass, one of the quartet drops 
out and the applicant takesthe place. If that young man 
sings false, woe betide him! If he can’t make enough 
noise to support his part, heaven help him! Perhaps he 
gets through pretty well and expects to be complimented, 
but he is disappointed ; the committee don’t even tell him 
that he has sung decently. He is invited to sing a solo. 
If he can really sing, he will be applauded, but if he can’t, 
not amurmur will be heard. After it is over, the commit- 
tee thank him and tell him that if he is successful he 
will hear from them in a few days. 


Bishop Arnett, senior bishop of the African M. E. 
Church, is said to be the most rapid orator in the country. 
At the Ecumenical Council at Washington the stenograph- 
ers gave up in despair.and pulled out their watches to find 
out his speed. It was 360 words a minute. 


The death is announced of Caroline Beethoven in Vien- 
na, the last of the family connections of the composer. 
She died in great poverty. 

In an article on ‘ Photography and Athletics”? the 
writer thinks that pictures are of great value. He says: 
“When people draw athletesthey draw what they think 
they do, but this is often far removedfrom whatis actually 
done. This isallright, perhaps, from the artistic stand- 
point, but not when we want to study the style of some 
special performance. Even the performers themselves 
often go through motions of which they are unaware, and 
ganeoe short of a photograph will convince them of the 

ault.” 


Gounod declares to his friends that his career as a 
composer is over. Continued ill health and heart-trouble 
have made him melancholy. 


The Piano Manufacturers’ Association of New York have 
at last adopted as a standard pitch 435 A double vibrations 
ina second of time, 68 Fahr. ‘his will hereafter be the 
national pitch, and will take effect after July 1, 1892, ‘all 
manufacturers agreeing to tune their musical instruments 
of whatever kind accordingly. The new pitch is17 vibra- 
tions lower than that now in usein New York. 


The Lyceum League of America is the name of an organi- 
zation proposed by the Youth’s Companion, a sort of revival 
of the old debating society. It will consist of local clubs 
that may communicate with one another through a de- 
partment created for them in the Companion, which paper 
will suggest topics for debate, and give other aid. The aim 
is to train young men to speak readily on theirfeet and to 
be conversant with the problems of American life. It is 
patriotic in the highest degree, and should be encouraged. 


A boatman on the Raritan Canal was suddenly stricken 
blind while singing. He was walking across the boat, 
singing a merry song, when everything became black; his 
vision had failed. He is at presentin the Philadelphia 
Hospital. 


The Euterpe Society, Brooklyn, has decided to allow 
women violinists to join its orchestra, if their playing be 
up to the required standard. The orchestra numbers 65 
pieces ; the male chorus 56 voices. 


Dr. Brown-Sequard, in a’ lecture, emphasizes the impor- 
tance of checking sneezing and coughing. Coughing, he 
says, can be stopped by pressing on the nerves of the lips 
near the nose, and sneezingin the same way. Pressing 
just in front of the ear will also stop coughing and _ hic- 
coughing. 

The Dowlais Harmonic Society has decided to compete 
in the International Eisteddfod to be held in connection 
with the World’sFair. The society numbers 250 members, 
and itis estimated that their trip to this country will cost 
$25,000, while the prize offered is $5,000. They will give 
concerts through the country. 


Dr. Wm. Bories has invented an instrument to magnify 
sound, called stethophone. It can also be used as a 
stethoscope. It consists of a sounding-board about a foot 
square, connected with an electric battery. Two carbons 
are attached to a wire, that connects the battery wires 
with those of the earphone. When the sounding-board 
is placed on a patient’s chest the sound of the heart-beats 
is greatly magnified. Ifa finger be rubbed on the board 
the sound is like a buzz-saw. It can be attached toa tele- 
phone to magnify the sound of the voice. 


Mr. Williams, bandmaster of the English Tenth Hussars, 
has just received from Cambridge University, England, 
the degree Bachelor of Music. He is the first man wearing 
a uniform to receive this honor, 


The Brooklyn Institute Department of Music has just 
been organized, with Dudley Buck as president. The pur- 
pose of the department is to bring together members of the 
profession and lovers of music, to increase musical knowl- 
edge, and to advance music in Brooklyn. It is not a school, 
nora club; butit will endeavor to supplement school- 
work and musical societies. Among the attractions for the 
season are a course of 8 lectures on ‘‘ Important Periods in 
the Development of Music,” illustrated by vocal and in- 
strumental music, a course of 6 concerts, and a series of 
organ concerts. The initiation fee is $5; annual dues $5. 


Dogs in a wild state never bark, they simply howl and 
growl. Barking is found only among domesticated dogs. 
Columbus found that to be the case with dogs he brought 
to America and left atlarge until his return, when they 
had forgotten how to bark. Scientific men say that bark- 
ing is an effort on the part of dogs to speak. 


To show the power of breath, take a large bag of heavy 
paper, put it on a table and cover the closed end of it with 
several heavy books. Blow into the bag, filling it with air, 
and it will overthrow the books. 

Carl Streitmann, who is singing at the Garden Theatre 
N. Y., with Lillian Russell, is a firm believer in physical 
exercise and in rest of the vocal organs. He will not 
speak on those days when he is needed fora special per- 
formance or when he is to appear at a first representation, 
and advises everyone to write their requests for several 
hours prior to public appearance. 


It is said that Gladstone never speaks without a small 
bottle near him, containing a kind of flip prepared for him 
by Mrs. Gladstone. Whenever his voice gets husky, a 
draught of the mixture restores its clearness, so that when 
he closes his speech ‘‘the echo is like a mighty bell re- 
sounding through the house.” 

A musical scholarship is to be founded in memory of 
Jenny Lind. A concert willbe given in Boston next 
spring in order to help raise the necessary funds. 


In his address at the reception given to him by the 
Lotus Club, New York, Sir Edwin Arnold said : ‘‘Let us all 
try to keep in speech and in writing as closeas we can to 
the pure English that Shakespeare, Milton, Longfellow, 
Emerson and Hawthorne have fixed. It will not be easy. 
Conversing recently with Lord Tennyson, he said: ‘It is 
too bad that English will always be a spoken speech, since 
that means that it will always be changing; and so the 
time will come when you and I will be as hard to read for 
the common people as Chaucer is to-day.’ To the treasure- 
house of that noble tongue the United States has splendidly 
contributed. It would be far poorer without the tender 
cares of Longfellow, the serene and philosophic pages of 
Emerson, the convincing wit and clear criticism of ‘James 
Russell Lowell, the Catullus-like perfection of the lyrics of 
Edgar Allen Poe, and the glorious, large-tempered dithy- 
rambics of Walt Whitman.” 


A T-year old boy vocalist in New York _has a voice en- 
compassing low E and high B. 


Henry Irving said at a recent banquet in Liverpool that 
more good players had been produced in the last 40 years 
than in the half-century preceding. He added that he 
was greatly encouraged for the future of dramatic art 
when he saw the numbers who were joining the ranks 
from the educated classes. 


The National Conservatory of Music has offered the fol- 
lowing prizes to be competed for by composers and libret- 
tists born in the United States and not over 35 years. old: 
For the best grand or comic opera, words and music, $1,000; 
for the best libretto for a grand or comic opera, $500; for 
the best symphony, $500; for the best oratorio, $500; for 
the best suite or cantata, $300; for the best piano or violin 
concerto, $200. The conditions are: Each work to be in 
MS., and absolutely new ; the works receiving prizes to be 
first given under the auspices of the Conservatory; the 
Conservatory reserves the right to give 3 public perform- 
ances of the successful works, which shallafterward revert 
to the composer; MSS., to be handed in between Aug. 1 
and Sept. 1, 1892; prizes to be awarded about Oct. 15, 
1892. 

Rubinstein’s mother has just died in Odessa, aged 86. 
She was her son’s-first music teacher, and died faithful to 
her Jewish creed. However, her relations with her son, 
who had renounced his belief, were unchanged and she 
gave him her dying blessing. iy 

Lowell’s ‘‘ Vision of Sir Launfal” was composed in 48 
hours, and Goldsmith wrote the *‘ The Vicarof Wakefield ” 
with a bailiff waiting at the door; while Gray struggled 
years over the ‘‘ Elegy.” , 

Jenny Lind’s ‘‘ Memoirs” have gone through several edi- 
tions in England, while in America’ it is said that less 
than 50 copies have been sold. 5 


Colorado College has a required course in elocution. 
Each student takes his turn in delivering an address from 
the chapel platform, choosing his own subject and treating 
it as he pleases, his paper being first given to the teacher 
of elocution for criticism. ‘he studentis given several 
private rehearsals, thus deriving yocal_as well as mental 
drill from the work. 

‘©An occasional Delsartean,” says a fashion item, “is 
conspicuous at nearly every large reception. It is not 
difficult to recognize such; but when; as at a recent one, 
the individual combined a winged robe with the latest 
Paris bonnet, the effect was, to say the least, startling.” 
So the ball rolls merrily on, advertising Delsarte. 


The directors of the World’s Fair have decided to erecta ~ 


Temple of Music for musical exhibits, at a cost of about 
$300,000, : 


A Chicago company, ‘‘The Helping Hand,” advertises to 
supply a limited number of clergymen with two original 
manuscript sermons a week, for $1. The manager says he 
employs a brilliant corps of writers, newspaper men, law- 
yers, clergymen, divinity students, and others, so he has 
no difficulty in supplying any kind of sermon. He claims 
to supply 1,500 clergymen each week in this country, and he 
has a branchin England. One of his customers, it is said, 
is a New York preacher who gets $10,000 a year, and is thus 
enabled to visit his parishioners more frequently than he 
could otherwise do. 

A canvass recently made among the leading musical 
artists in London on the question of pitch shows that a 
large majority are in favor of lower pitch, and all are in fa- 
vor of a fixed standard. 


‘‘Mr. Dayid Christie Murray’s stage venture is likely to 
Jead to appalling results,” says Truth. ‘‘ Being a novelist, 
he not only wrote the play in which he acted, but answered 
his critics. Let us pray that the innovation will not spread 
to this country. Mr. Howells, it is true, writes plays and 
criticises those who review them; but think what would 
happen if he acted in them, too! Imagine Laura Jean 
Libbey in her own dramatization of her own romances. 
Fancy Edgar Fawcett as the hero of one of his own novels ; 
Edgar Saltus as the cynic of his stories; and Mr. Gunteras 
the great and only ‘Mr. Barnes of New York !’” 

People are awaking to the fact that few theories are being 
so overdone as that of physical exercise and muscular de- 
velopment. Because they improve the health, reformers (?) 
preach exercise and muscle as if there could not be enough, 
«Any physician,” says the N. Y. Times, ‘‘ will say that there 
is very slight essential connection between muscle and 
that supreme physical quality, vitality. Many a man has 
developed muscle at the expense of vitality, and many a 
nervous temperament has impaired health by dragging 
itself throagh exercise when it needed rest. Exercise is so 
easily overdone that, in the early stages at least, it should 
be under the guidance of a skilled physician.” 

The corner stone of Augustin Daly’s new London theatre 
was laid on Oct. 30 by Ada Rehan. It is expected that the 
house will be ready early in 1893, and will be opened by 
Daly’s company. In giving Miss Rehan the trowel to per- 
form the ceremony of placing the stone in position, Mana- 


ger Edwardes, of the London Gaiety Theatre, said he hoped 


the cement would be emblematic of the closer union of the 
English and the American stage. Miss Rehan recited a 
poem written for the occasion by Clement Scott. The 
theatre will be similar to the N. Y. Lyceum, but larger, and 
will be known as Daly’s Theatre. 


The success of the recent experiments of music for the 
sick is beyond doubt. So far, it has been tested chiefly in 
cases of insomnia. A ward full of patients were soothed to 
sleep by a lullaby, and even the attending physicians found 
it hard to keep awake. é 


Mrs. Scott-Siddons returned to the stage in a matinee at 
Palmer’s Theatre, New York, Dec. 17. The play was “ What 
a Woman,” an adaptation from the French. Her husband 
isnow in an asylum, having softening of the brain. He in- 
vested her fortune in New York, when he was overtaken 
with the disease and was unable to give any account of the 
transaction. Every effort has been made to trace the 
money, about $100,000, without avail. 


The dates for next year’s Bayreuth performances are: 
“« Parsifal,” July 21, 28, Aug. 1,4, 8, 11, 15,17; ‘‘Tristan und 
Isolde,” July 22, 29, Aug. 5, 18; ‘‘ Tannhauser,” July 24, Aug. 
7, 12, 20; ‘* Die Meistersinger,” July 25, 31, Aug. 14, 21. 

The aspirants for the office of reading clerk of the Fifty- 
second Congress were tested in the hall of the House of 
Representatives, on Dec. 12. Two clerks are appointed, 
The place pays well, but is very trying. The candidates 
must prove their ability before appointment, 
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y= first public meeting of the second season of the Man- 
uscript Society of New York was held at Chickering 
Hall, Dec. 9, when a large and fashionable audience was 
present. It is safe to say that no other organization is do- 
ing so much for the American composer as is this society. 
Its members are American composers, and it gives only 
American compositions at its concerts. Perhaps the most 
brilliant number was J. de Zielinski’s prelude and march 
from “Cleopatra,” a suite for orchestra. If the approval of 
the audience counts for anything, it was the most heartily 
received. Ernest Lent’s ‘Spinning Song,” for orchestra, 
was a dainty bit, in direct contrast to the wild strains and 
rhythm of ‘Cleopatra,’ and was also a favorite. Among 
the songs, Frank Dossert’s ‘‘ Chimes” and Mosenthal’s ‘‘A 
Faded Rose” were excellent, favor lying with “Chimes.” 
The program. closed with an excellent interpretation of 
Ad. M. Foerster’s ‘‘ Festival March.” 
* * 
* 


We regret to announce the death on Nov. 4, of Mrs, 
Edgar Smith, with typhoid fever. Her husband died 
with the samefever on Oct. 11. They were visiting Mrs. 
Smith’s home, prior to starting for California in November. 
Mrs. Smith was but 22 years old. She had graduated from 
the Milford, Mass., High School, had taught in the public 
schools of that place for two years, and had graduated from 
the Emerson College of Oratory in May, 1891, taking the 
first degree. Our sympathy is extended to her parents in 


this great affliction. 
* ae 


Mr. James Sauvage, baritone soloist at the Peddie Memo- 
rial Church, Newark, has been appointed instructor in vocal 
music at Vassar College. He will continue his work in 
Newark, 

+ * 

“The art of reading, illustrated by Miss Grace Bell,” is 
the name of the entertainment given at the Academy of 
the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, Noy. 7. Miss Bell’s program 
was well chosen and of a wide range. It included “ Pan- 
sies,” ‘The School-marm’s Courting,” ‘‘She Liked him Rale 
Weel,” scene from ‘‘Merchant of Venice,” selections from 
“Plaine,” introducing song, “ Hiawatha’s Departure,” and 
three ballads with piano accompaniment, ‘‘ Bonnie Doon,” 
“‘Loye’s Young Dream,” ‘‘Lurlaline.” She also gave a 
series of Delsarte exercises. Her entertainmentsare always 
unique and artistic. é 

oe 
* 

A marble medallion of Mme. Emma Seiler was recently 
presented to the Philosophical Society of America, the gift 
of Major J. G. Rosengarten. The likeness is said to be 
exceedingly good, and the workmanship is of the finest 
quality. = 

A dramatic and musical entertainment was given under 
the direction of Miss Alice Raymond and Miss Jeffords Nov. 
20. The program opened with a piano solo, Carreno’s 
“Le Printemps;’ followed by the “ Doll Drill” by 8 little 
girls. Other numbers were: Scene from ‘The Hunch- 
back,” with Miss Raymond in the leading part, ‘‘Two Loves 
and a Life,” recited by her, pantomime, “The Blind Girl of 
Castel Cuille,” ‘“ Wooing of Henry V.,” ‘*‘ My Double and 
how He Undid Me,” pantomime, ‘*‘ Angels of Buena Vista,” 
with Miss Raymond as Nagata 


* ; 
Mr. William Santley, father of Charles Santley, the well- 


known English baritone, died in Liverpool recently. He 
had lived there all his life, teaching voice and piano. He 
was 82 years old. 

eG 

Miss Annie Golden, teacher of elocution in Cottey College 
gave a recital Oct. 30. Her pieces were: “The Roman 
Valentine,” ‘The Raggedy Man,” “ The Little Quaker Sin- 
ner,’ “‘The Volunteer Organist,” ‘‘Caleb’s Courtship,” 
“Estelle.” The pupils in elocution and calisthenics are 
very enthusiastic. The college music teachers and Miss 
Golden gave another recital Noy. 13, 

* & 
* 

Mr. George W. Hoss has written to the county superin- 
tendents of Kansas, proposing the organizing of nine con- 
tiguous counties into an oratorical association, each county 
to hold a contest near Feb. 22 next, the winning person to 
represent the county in an inter-county contest to be held 
later. Mr. Hoss offers as prizeaterm’s tuition in his school 
of oratory, and the prizes in the inter-county contest to be 
money from the receipts. Any person, irrespective of color 
or sex, between the ages of 17 and 30, is eligible. The 
orations are to be written and delivered from memory, and 
must not exceed 1,200 words. The aim is to stimulate 
greater interest in elocution throughout the state. 

* 
Lx 

The pupils of Miss Ida Heyl gave an entertainment on 
Dec. 3, at which the following were some of the recita- 
tional features: “ Perdita,” a costume recitation ; Holmes’s 
‘Boat Race;” ‘The Little Highland Shepherdess;” scene 
from ‘‘The Honeymoon;” Delsarte pantomime, ‘‘ The 
Famine;” “The Shadow of a Song,” with music; panto- 
mime, “The Bachelor Sale.” There was also vocal and 
instrumental music. 

* * 


* 

An interesting entertainment was given in Boston, Dec. 
2, by the Boston Comedy Troubadours, four members of 
which are students in the Boston School of Oratory. The 
program comprised the comediettas “Plot for Plot,” and 
“Two Flats and a Sharp;” the readings ‘‘ Daisy’s Faith,” 
‘‘Jerry and Me,” ‘“‘Two Thanksgiving Dances,” and vocal 
and instrumental music. The artistic success of the com- 
pany reflects credit upon Prof. Moses True Brown’s teach- 
ing. 
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A concert was given Noy. 15 by the Sunday Rest League 
of Chicago, at the Auditorium. The chorus work was 
directed by Mr. 8. W. Mountz, vocal teacher, the chorus 
being 400 yoices, selected from the city choirs. They sang 
Donizetti’s “‘O Columbia,” the chorus ‘*‘ Marvelous Work” 
from ‘* The Creation,” Palmer’s ‘‘ Balmy and Soft,’’ Costa’s 
«“ Zion Awake,” arranged by Dr. G. F. Root. On Nov. 12 
Mr. Mountz sang at an entertainment at the Y. M.C. A. of 
the city, some of the numbers being: Strelezki’s “‘ Even- 
tide,” Shelley’s ‘‘ Love’s Sorrow,’’ Handel’s ‘‘Arm, Arm Ye 
Braye” and ‘“* Honor and Arms,’’ DeBrosse’s ‘‘I Love Her 
So,” Pinsuti’s ‘Arrow and the Song.” Mr, Mountz is par- 
ticularly good in oratorio work. 

* * 


* 

Mrs. Mary E. Peene, who has been living for the last two 
years near Puget Sound, Washington, has returned to her 
home at Yonkers, where she will continue her elocutionary 
work. She has won many admirers on the Pacific coast in 
her profession. She is a daughter of the late Capt. Van 
Sice of New York. Among her most successful recitations 
are ‘‘ Money Musk” and ‘The Naughty Little Girl.” 

* * 
* 

On Dec. 7 and 9 Spohr’s ‘‘ Last Judgment” was given 
at St. Peter’s Church, Albany, with all male voices.’ The 
tenor numbers were most acceptably sung by Mr. Thomas 
Impett, whose delightful voice makes him a favorite where- 
ever heard. The organist and choir-master of St. Peter’s is 
Mr. Walter H. Hall, and his boy-choir ranks high. 

eK 


Miss Jessie Alexander gave a recital at Association Hall, 
Toronto, on Oct. 9. when the following pieces composed 
her program: ‘‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” ‘Pauline 
Pavlovna,” ‘‘The Organ Question,” ‘The Wind and the 
Moon,” ‘‘The Small Boy Entertains,” ‘The Minister’s 
Housekeeper,” ‘ Virginia,’ ‘‘Country Sleighing,” ‘“ Prof. 
Augustus d’Alberta, F. F. L. F.” The audience was enthu- 
siastic, and Miss Alexander scored another success. 

* Ok 


Mrs. Caroline Washburn Rockwcod, author, singer and 
teacher of yoice-culture, is spending the winter in Florida, 
where she is writing a yachting story, magazine and news- 
paper articles, and devoting several hours daily to vocal 
teaching. Her children’s training classes are crowded. 
We shall begin in the Feb. No. of this magazine a series of 
articles by her on ‘‘To Sing or Not to Sing.” 

* OX 
* 


A musical evening was given in San Francisco, Nov. 19, 
under the direction of Miss Adelaide Webb and Miss Claire 
Cole. Miss Webb recited Holmes’s ‘ Boat Race,” ‘Aux 
Italiens,” and ‘ Total Annihilation.” The vocal numbers 
were: Tenor, Kreng’s ‘‘ Last Night as I Lay Sleeping,” con- 
tralto,. Faust’s ‘Le Parlate d’Amor;”’ soprano, Torry’s 
“ Gaily I Trill;” baritone, Sullivan’s ‘‘ Once.” 

* * 
* 

The Rey. Wm. R. Alger lectured in Boston on Dec. 8, on 
«The Rhythmical Element in Poetry, or the Dance of the 
Mind.” 


x x 
* 


The first grand concert of the season by the Philharmonic 
Society of San Jose, Mr. 8. Wesley Martin, conductor, 
was given Dec. 2, to a large audience. Though he has 
been but a few years at San Jose, Mr. Martin is highly 
esteemed as a composer and conductor. The Philharmonic 
is composed of a select number of amateurs who meet 
weekly for the purpose of improving themselves in music, 
and it is said that it is now one of the best singing societies 
on the Pacific coast. The program was: 


Male part songs, (a) ‘‘On the Sea,”. Mendels- 


sohn ; (6) ‘Spin, Spin,” Swedish folk-songs,  Jwngst. 
Trio for violin, piano, organ, ‘‘ Andante Reli- 

LOUK qaisise ares os aiate s\ ow mh Pe ate eidclaGioyea nieve" Audibert. 
Baritone, ‘‘O del mio Solce Ardor,”........... Stradella. 
Part songs, (a) ‘‘Farewell,” Abt; (b) “Lullaby,” Barnby. 
Soprano, ‘‘ The Maids of Cadiz,”............0 Delibes, 
Male quartet, ‘Where WillI be?”............ Zollner, 


Part songs, (a) “Aurora Gilds yon Eastern 
Sky,” Martin; (6) ‘‘ Dream of Home,” S. Wesley Martin. 


Baritone, ‘‘ Honor and Arms,”............- Handel. 
Quartet for piano, violin, ’cello, organ, ‘‘ Mis- 

erere Scene,” arr. by S. Wesley Martin .... Verdi. 
Soprano, (a) “ Herbstlied,” violin obligato, 

Weil; (6))\** Frithlingslied,”.. ce i.ccecce see Weil. 
Part song, ‘‘ Daylight is Fading,”............. H. Leslie 

* OK 
* 


Mr. W. O. Berckmann, dramatic and humorous recita- 
tionist, read at an entertainment held under the auspices 
of the King’s Daughters, Mariner’s Harbor. He was well 
received and the following pieces were enjoyed: ‘‘The 
Blacksmith’s Story,” “The One-Legged Goose,” ‘‘Home, 
Sweet Home,” with musical accompaniment, ‘‘Dorbenden 
Pie Counter,” and “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” an 
original humorous poem. 


* 
* 


Mr. Albert G. Thies and Miss Louise Gerard sang at a 
concert given by Mr. Albert Mansfield at Hardman Hall, 
New York, Dec. 2. They are popular concert artists. 

* sil 

Miss Ellen Decker Hall, of Minn., has gone to Montana for 
along visit. While there she will appear in dramatic read- 
ings, which are her specialty, particularly Shakespearean 
roles. 

* ee 

The J. F. von der Heide School of Music, New York, gives 
instruction in all branches of music, elocution and modern 
languages. Practice in public will be permitted to those 
who desire to become professionals, whenever their ac- 
quirements shall enable them to appear with credit to them- 
selves and to the school. 


, the press than has she. 


Miss Anna P. Carman is one of Brooklyn’s rising young 
elocutionists. Few readers have stronger testimonials from 
Her personal appearance is - 
netic, and her voice excellent, he ae 

¥ 
* 

A series of 5 Saturday morning lectures on the “ History 
of Music” is being given by Mr. Frederick Dean, under the 
auspices of the Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, The 
three remaining ones are: Jan. 9,‘‘The First German 
Lieder,” Jan. 16, “ Sulli and the French Opera,” Jan. 23 
“Purcell and His School.” The entire course on the “History 
of Music * embraces 40 lectures, divided into 8 courses of 5 
lectures each. Of the 40, 10 have been given, and the dates 
above are for the third group of 5. It is intended to make 
this the most complete course of the kind ever given in this 
country. 

7. £ 
* 


The pupils of Mr. George R. Phillips, assisted by the Dud- 
ley Buck Male Quartet, gaye an entertainment at Spencer 
Hall, New York, Dec. 10. The work of the pupils was un- 
usually good, every one being above theaverage. The gems 
of the evening were, ‘‘ How Salvator Won,” cursescene from 
‘*Leah,” and “Laureame, the Marble Dream.” ‘‘Lau- 
reame’’ was given in a manner worthy of a professional, 
The costuming, calcium light, and all scenic arrangements 
were perfect. Miss Ora von Reininger was an ideal «‘ Lau- 
reame,” both in appearance and in her manner of reciting 
the poem. The piece brings out vividly the fact that we 
instinctively appeal to a higher being when in trouble, and 
that while we are answered, the answer is not always just 
as we had wanted, but frequently is better for us, The 
other numbers were: Selection from “* Kenilworth,’’ 
‘*Sockery Setting a Hen,” ‘‘Bernardo del Carpio,” “The 
Mad Actor,” “ Poor Little Joe,” “The Leak in the Dike.” 
‘*Zingarella, the Gypsy Flower Girl.” 

* Ox 
* 

It is with pain that we announce the sudden death from 
heart-disease of Mr. George F. Greene, instructor of music 
in the public schools of Troy, N. Y.,and secretary and treas- 
urer of the N. Y.S. M. T. A. for 1889-90. His musical edu- 
cation was gained under the instruction of Rhinebach, Hein- 
ecke, Parkhurst, and other well-known musicians. He 
served during the late war as a musician in the 22d N, Y, 
Volunteers, from 1861 to 1865. Later he was organist of the 
ist Presbyterian Church, of Cohoes, which position he gave 
up to become superintendent of music in the public schools 
of Troy, where he served acceptably until his death. 

* vas 

Miss Marguerite A. Baker, graduate of the Boston School 
of Oratory, has settled in Canada, where she made her first 
appearance, Dec. 1. Thoughas yet unknown to the concert- 
loving people of that country, she was heartily received, 
being recalled twice, and presented with flowers. Miss 
Baker has appeared successfully elsewhere, 

* ok 
* 

Miss Mattie Hardwicke, of Texas, recited at an entertain- 
ment given for the benefit of the ex-confederate monument, 
Novy. 6, at the Opera House. Her selection was “‘Magda- 
lena, or the Spanish Duel,’ which was encored. She also 
gave 33 studies in attitudes, including welcome, sauciness, 
affectation, prayer, pity, triumph, modesty, adoration, pe- 
tition, remorse, contemplation, vow, the effect of which 
was enhanced by colored calcium lights. She is teaching 
at Sherman Institute. 

* Ok 
* 

A series of 3 lectures was given by John Towers, Esq., 
under the auspices of the Metropolitan College of Music, 
New York, in December. The first lecture was on ‘‘ English 
Glee and Madrigal Writers,” the second on ‘‘ How to Sing,” 
the third on “The Five Musical Giants, Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven.” They were illustrated by the 
madrigal class and soloists from the College. Thestudents 
were warmly praised by Mr. Towers for their excellent ren- 
dering of the choruses. 

oe 


Miss Lily Wood recited at a concert given to the parish 
guild of St. Ann’s P. E. Church, New York, Dec. 4. She 
gave “The Way to Arcady ” and ‘‘ Renyi,” very acceptably. 
The vocal numbers were: Bischoff’s ‘ Bobolink,” Bevig- 
nani’s ‘‘La Fioraja,” Proch’s ‘‘ Das Erteennen.” 

teak 


Mr. George Riddle read in Buffalo early in December and, 
asusual, scored asuccess. Inspeaking of him a paper said : 
“He had no difficulty in being heard, because he used his 
voice correctly and well.’”’ He will ere long give ‘‘ Manfred ” 
in Boston with Nikisch, and ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
in New York with Damrosch. 

* ae 

lt is said that Eddie Baker, the boy-soprano of the Church 
of the Heavenly Rest, New York, made over $1,000 last year 
with his voice. As his yoice may break at any moment, 
Master Wilfred Young, aged 14 years, is ready to take his 
place in the choir. 


* * 
* 


Miss Sadie V. Milne has started a new Shakespeare club, 
of which she has been elected president. Itis called the 
Monday Shakespeare Club, and is composed largely of Miss 
Milne’s pupils. She is also one ofa musical and literary 
quintet. 


* OK 
ok 


Miss M. Susan Morris sang at a concert given by the Music 
Club of Germantown, in December. She has a very pleas- 
ing soprano voice. 

* & 

Miss Laura MacGillivray gave a lecture on ‘‘ Delsarte, a 
Practical Illustration,’ before the students of the Toronto 
Conservatory School of Elocution, Dec.12. She wasassisted 
by several members of the Delsarte class. 
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Miss Mary Coté gave the recitation ‘Soliloquy of Mary, 
Queen of Scots” in costume in the Kingston Opera House 
recently. 

xe* 
* 

Miss Sarah B. Barber, Delsarte teacher and lecturer, Colo- 

rado, has large classes in elocution and physical culture. 


xox 


Mrs. Sara Hershey Eddy has reason to feel proud of the 
success of her pupil Mrs. Katharine L. Fisk, concert and 
oratorio contralto. Mrs. Fisk’s singing has received noth- 
ing but praise wherever she has appeared. 

* * 


The students of the elocution department of Scio College 
have organized under the name of the Ciceronian Society, 
for mutual improvement and for the promoting among 
them of a higher standard of intellectual culture, literary 
training, and friendship. Their motto is Vivu vow docet, 
None but regular elocution students are active members, 
and graduates of the elocution department are honorary 
members. The fee is 25 cts.a term. Mr. F. A. Domer is the 
teacher of elocution and oratory. The regular quarterly re- 
cital of the students was held Dec. 8, when the following 
were some of the pieces : ‘‘Sent Back by the Angels,” ‘‘Zin- 
garella, the Gypsy Flower Girl,” “The Kitchen Clock,” “Jack 


the Fisherman,” ‘The Dog's Funeral,” a pantomime, “A 
Dream of the Past,” by R. G. Ingersoll. 
Aa 


The Rey. George R. Kramer has introduced poetical pre- 
ludes before the Sunday evening sermon, believing such an 
innovation willbe productive of much good. His first pre- 
lude wasaselection from ‘* Aurora Leigh.” Many ministers, 
he says, give pelitical preludes and preludes on current 
events, and he thinks that short readingsfrom Wordsworth, 
Browning, Tennyson, and others will be acceptable. 


* * 
* 


Prof. E. B. Warman has been giving a series of Delsarte 
talks, readings and recitations, for the benefit of the School 
Teachers’ Library, Washington. On one of the evenings 
he reviewed Poe’s ‘‘ Raven,” claiming that both poet and 
poem have been misunderstood. His conception of the 
piece is th.tof au audible reverie. He also recited “ Da- 
rius Green and his Flying Machine,” which brought forth 
loud applause. His lectures and recitations netted a 
handsome sum for the brary 

* 


* 
Miss Elizabeth Hetlich fills the position of teacher of the 
voice at the Walnut Hills Music School this season. 


* 
* 


At the musical and pantomimic entertainment given at 
the Calvary Baptist Church, Washington, Nov. 21, “ The 
Courtship of Miles Standish” was read by Dr. Gallaudet 
and rendered in pantomime by the Saturday Night Club, of 
the Deaf-Mute College. The work was admirable and highly 
enjoyed. 

* Ok 
* 


We extend our sympathy to Mrs. Hattie A. Prunk, who 
has just lost her mother, at a ripe old age. To her mother’s 
encouragement Mrs. Prunk owes much of her success. It 
has been noted that in reciting she showed a preference for 
lullabies, and when asked in regard to it, she replied ; 
“From my earliest childhood my greatest happiness was, 
when folded in my mother’s arms, I listened to the sweet 
lullabies she sang tome, Later, when I have been troubled 
and have needed consolation, those lullabies have taken 
on a deeper meaning—that of strong Sympathy and love.” 


* xX 
* 


Miss Abbie A. Birdsall, who is at present teaching elocu- 
tion, and reading in public, was on the stage for some time, 
leaving it in 1885 to be near her aged mother. In 1886 she 
was presented to Canadiaus by Lord Lansdowne. Efforts 
are being made to bring her actively on the stage again. 

KOK 
* 


Mrs. Belle M. Locke and pupils gave an entertainment at 
Concord, Thanksgiving night, to an audience that crowded 
the hall. The first part of the program was miscellaneous, 
including, ‘The First Thanksgiving Day,” « Marthy 
Virginia’s Hand,” ‘‘ What Mrs. Ember Said,” “s¢ Teddy 
O’Rourke,”’ ‘‘ The Secret.” The second part was the farce 
“The Mummy,” a comical absurdity. 

* * 
* 

Miss Helen E. Brown, teacher of elocution in Athens 
Female College, assisted by her pupils, gave jan enjoyable 
Thanksgiving recital. Part 1 was devoted ,to recitations, 
among which were: ‘Joe’s Mercies,” a Thanksgiving poem, 
“Van Bibber’s Rock,” ‘The Earthquake in Egypt,” 
“Bridget’s Mission Jug,” ‘‘ The Corpse’s Husband.” Part 2 
consisted of ‘‘Japanese Fantastics,” given by 12 young 
ladies in Japanese costume. The stage presented a verita- 
ble Japanese village, and was lighted by lanterns. 

* * 
* 

The first concert of the season of the Schubert Vocal 
Society, Newark, Mr. Louis Arthur Russell, conductor, was 
held at the Grand Opera House, Dec. 9, The special solo- 
ists were Mlle. De Vere, soprano, Miss Bracher, contralto, 
Mr, Jameson, tenor, Mr. Carl Dufft, basso, assisted by an 
orchestra from the N. Y. Philharmonic Society. The first 
part of the program was: Four sceves from von Weber’s 
romantic opera ‘‘ Oberon,” an aria from “ Der Freischiitz,” 
Bruch’s “Flight of the Holy Family,” a sacred pastoral for 
chorus and orchestra, and the intermezzo from “ Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” by the orchestra. The second part was Spohr’s 
oratorio ‘‘ The Last Judgment,” forsoprano, contralto, tenor, 
bass, chorus, and orchestra. The second concert will be 
given March 9. Mr. Russell deserves great credit for his 
work with the Schubert Society, and all of its success is 
owing to him 


The first concert of the 14th season of the Pittsburgh 
Mozart Club, Mr. James P. McCollum, conductor, was given 
Noy. 24. The program opened with Mendelssohn's over- 
ture “‘ Melusine,” which was followed by “Eve: A Mystery 
in Three Parts,” by J. Massenet. The Club gives five con- 
certs each season, and has produced some of the leading 
musical works of the world’s literature, among them being : 
Barnby’s ‘‘Rebecea,’’ Cowen’s ‘‘Rose Maiden,” “Elijah,” 
“The Messiah,” Gade’s ‘‘ Zion,’’ Mozart’s ‘‘ Requiem,” Kos- 
chat’s ‘‘ Peasant Wedding in Karinthia,” Jensen’s ‘‘Feast of 
Adonis,” Smart’s ‘‘ Bride of Dunkerron,” Meudelssohn’s 
*“Loreley.” 

+ 

Mrs. Annie Chambers-Ketchum read an essay on the Greek 
dramatists, followed by recitals, before the Ladies’ Art As- 
sociation, New York, Dec. 16. She is well known asa poet 
and writer on literature of allcountries. One of her poems, 
‘Little Bennie,” is recited by every elocutionist. She is 
preparing for production at the Berkeley Lyceum, New 
York, “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” with Mendelssohn’s 
complete music. She desires a few more young ladies and 
gentlemen for the caste, and will prepare them thoroughly 
for the play, giving them a course in literature as connected 
with this play of Shakespeare’s. It isa rare opportunity, as 
Mrs. Ketchum isa fine scholar and has also studied with 


Charlotte Cushman. 
wat 


* 

Miss Ella Lévy, of New York, gave several humorous 
selections at a ladies’ day of the Manhattan Athletic Club, 
Dec. 10. Among her pieces were ‘Aunt Peggy and High 
Art” and “ Through the Tunnel.” 

* * 
* 

Mr. W.H. Pontius was the director of a concert given 
under the auspices of the Young People’s Society of the 
Baptist Church of Mansfield, Dec. 16. The Pontius Quar- 
tet sang Adam’s ‘‘ The Artillerist’s Oath,” Pontius’s ‘‘ She so 
Tall and Fair,” Marchner'’s ‘‘ Good-night,” and a new ar- 
rangement of “ Old Oaken Bucket” by Pontius. Other num- 
bers were: Jude’s “The Mighty Deep,” Pontius’s ‘‘Two 
Hearts as One,” Cooke’s ‘‘ Love and War,” Cowen’s “ Love is 
a Dream,” Brackett’s ‘‘ Cayalier’s Song.” 

* .* 

Mr. Samuel K. Murdoch, brother of James E. Murdoch, 
died in Philadelphia, in December, of pneumonia. Mr, Mur- 
doch had been an actor, but for several years had taught 
elocution. At the beginning of the war he received a cap- 
tain’s commission, serving through the entire war. 

ae 

A musicale was given at the residence of Mrs. J. J. Wilson, 
Iowa, on Dec 10. The hostess herself recited ‘Aux Ital- 
iens” with musical accompaniment, and also took part in 
the piano duet ‘‘Les Dames deSeyille.” Mrs, D. Drew, Mrs. 
Wilson’s mother, sang acceptably. 

* x 
* 

Mme. Alberti’s pupils gave a charming exhibition on Dec. 
18, when, arrayed in Greek costumes, they gave a. Hellenic 
dance. Hight young ladies took part in the entertainment. 
The costumes were alike in general outline and appearance, 
but were ornamented according to individual taste. ‘lhe 
young women carried gauzy scarfs that they interlaced in 
some of the movements of the dance. The effect was very 
pretty, and Mme. Alberti is to be congratulated on the even- 
ing’s success, 

bane 


Mrs. Olga 8. Slaght and pupils gave a musicale Dec. 10. 
The program was wellchosen and enjoyed by the audience. 
Some of the numbers were: Chorus, Wekerlin’s ‘¢ Hearts 
Light as Air,” soprano, Goetze’s ‘‘ Oh, Happy Day,” contralto, 
Pinsuti’s ‘‘Charity,” tenor, De Koyen’s ‘ O Promise Me,” 
chorus, ‘‘ Santa Lucia.” 

** 


* 

Mrs. Lucie H. Carpenter had charge of an entertainment 
given recently in Toledo. Miss Genevieve Carpenter made 
a hit with ‘‘ Nell’s Love Letter,” and also in the curse scene 
from ‘‘ Leah,” in connection with Mr. Hackett. 

* x 


* 
Miss Belle Platt was the reader at a concert givenat West 
Medford, Dec 9. Her selections were: Quarrel scene from 
“School for Scandal,” ‘‘The Minuet,” “A Nautical Ro- 
mance,” ‘Gypsy Flower Girl,” in costume, several classic 
poses, and ‘“‘Mammy’s Li’l’ Boy.” The vocal numbers were 
Smith’s duet, ‘‘O, that we Two were Maying,” Reinecke’s 
“Spring Flowers,” with violin obligato, Shelley’s ‘Love’s 
Sorrow,” Nicolai’s duet “The Adieu.” Miss Platt was en- 
thusiastically received, and the evening was a success, 
+e 
The eighth public recital of the St. John School of Music 
was given at the Opera House, Dec. 10. After a piano trio 
were several recitations, ‘‘ The Philanthropist’s Family,” a 
scene from “Tale of Two Cities,” scene from “London 
Assurance,” pantomimic sketch ‘(The Fairies,” and tab- 
leaux and poses plastiques, ending with the poses of 
“Home, Sweet Home.” The teacher of elocution is Miss 
Margaretta Alexander, who gaye the scene from ‘Tale of 
Two Cities.” She is a graduate of the Boston School of 
Oratory, and her work is of excellent quality. The vocal 
parts were: Van Lennep’s ‘ Ring, Bluebells, Ring,” 
Gounod’s ‘‘ When to Thy Vision,” Porter’s “Nearer my God 
to Thee,” Gounod’s “Flower Song,” duet “Oh, Morning 
Land.” 
x * 


* 

A piano and song recital was given by the pupils of Mr. 
Hervé Wilkins, on Dec. 15, at Livingston Park Seminary. 
Mr. Wilkins is a musician of ability, and whatever his name 
is connected with is sure to be artistically successful. 
Some of the numbers were: Part song, Abt’s «‘ Vesper 
ells,” Jude's ‘Bells of Seville,” part song, Abt’s “In Rosy 
Youth,” Beethoven’s ‘‘ Nel cor Piu,” Gottschalk’s “ Last 
Hope,” Schubert's ‘‘Impromptu op. 90, No 4,” Reynold’s 
‘«La Fontaine,” 


PRIZE RECITATION CONTEST. 


TE prizes offered for the best collections of 
recitations have awakened much interest 
among elocutionists in all parts of the country. 
This is the first competition of the kind. Collec- 
tions have been received marked with the follow- 
ing nom de plumes: 

Acrs 

ALAMO 

ANNE HATHAWAY 

APRIL 

ARION 

BELLE 

Boston X 

CHANCIE DE Witt 

CLARIBEL BRONSON 

CuL DE JaT 

D. Davip HENRY 

E. A. PALMER 

ELi1zA ROBERTS 

ELIZA VAILL 

FairH DERRICK 

FELICIA FOSTER 

FRANK BuRTON 

Huco 

JACK OLIVER 

KARL TOANE 

KISMET 

MARIE ROBBLEE 

MARIE WILEY 

MARION 

MARTHA 

PHYLLIS MORGAN 

PRISCILLA BROWN 

SAMSON 

VIRGILIA 

The announcement of the successful collections 

will be made just as soon as the judges have 
awarded the prizes. Competitors will please have 
patience, as the work of examining and compar- 
ing over 3,000 recitations is very great. 


loeffer.Box. 


A Field for an Elocution- Teacher. 


[37a5 ROCK is a fine opening for a competent teacher 
of Delsarte. If you have a friend who would be will- 
ing to come, open a room, and advertise, reciting several 
times in pubiic, he or she would find it profitable. The 
best plan would be not to be connected with any school. 
They must have such appearance, mannere, tc., as to 
work to gain pupils. I hope you will find what I have 
written of some value to a co-worker needing a new 
field, and I promise if your friend be a true gentleman 
or lady, a competent teacher of elocution and Del- 
sarte to interest myself in his behalf, and to introduce him 
to patrons belonging to the first circles. Each place has its 
own peculiar thoughts as to whatan elocutionist should be. 
Here, first they require a certain finished manner. Talent 
without it could not be made profitable financially. You 
may think it strange for me to make such an offer to an- 
other elocutionist; but I am threatened with paralysis of 
the throat, and my physicians say I really should not use 
my voice one half-houra day, while Iam forced to use it 
six hours. Your magazine is almostinvaluable to me. 
Mrs. G. U.S, 
Vocal Work in Georgia, 


I should like to hear through the columns of your valu- 
able paper from some of the pupils of the late Mme. Emma 
Seiler. [have hoped from month to month to hear a good 
word in favor of the Seiler method, and to hear that it had 
been elaborated and brought more before the public. As 
much has been said derogatory to her ideas, after 10 years’ 
careful study and comparing with other methods, I am 
fully prepared to meet any teacher on the question of head- 
tones, as taught by Mme. Seiler. 

I further add, and can logically prove, that the voice is 
limitless ; and it is ignorance in training and not a fault of 
the voice that seems to limit its extent. Within the last3 
years I have discovered that the voice is not confined 
within the body, but it is an exact science—a living, limit- 
less, demonstrable principle, possessing its own peculiar 
laws of form, color, beauty anda life. 

I believe Iam the first to solve the mystery, and answer 
the question, What is the voice? I will not at this time 
go into detail, but will only say that Iam able to teach the 
voice with mathematical accuracy, and guarantee perfect 
head-tones. I believe a time has come for more advanced 
thought in the teaching of singing. I am prepared to ans- 
wer any questions or objections called forth by the above 
assertions, 

Our city has been greatly favored the last month by a 
series of recitals given by Mr. J. Denck, assisted by local 
talent. Numerous societies are being formed, and opera 
by local talent is talked of. 

Alfredo Barili, the popular Southern instrumental 
teacher, has been obliged to discontinue teaching, owing 
to poor health. 

Iam doing very well here, but am beginning to weary for 


my native clime of snow and sleet. Even a perfect clime 


becomes monotonous. 
Mrs. ANNE F, SHEARDOWN, 
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SYMPOSIUM FOR SINGERS. 


Important Points DiscussED By LEADING VOCALISTS AND TEACHERS. 


\\V/7E have solicited the views of distinguished singers and 
Y practical and successful teachers upon the following 
points of moment to the profession and to prospective pupils : 


QUESTIONS. 


1. Conservatories of music are multiplying. 
and the disadvantages of conservatory work ? 

2. How often should singing-lessons be taken in order to secure the 
best and most permanent results? What arguments can you advance in 
support of your opinion ? 

3. Do you disapprove of pupils taking part regularly in church-choirs 
or other singing-societies while undergoing instruction? Why ? 

4. What means can you recommend to get pupils before the public? 


The first instalment of answers appeared in the Dec., 1891, No. 


What are the advantages 


ANSWERS. 
Mme. OCTAVIA HENSEL, Director of Vocal School St. Cyr. 


(1) For a general musical education, which should precede 
special artistic culture, conservatories are good; but they 
must be conservators of musicalscience and artin the highest 
sense. Poseurs and tyros should be refused charters. (2) 
Taken daily if possible; a teacher’s presence and aid will 
keep the pupil from forming and producing faulty tones. Thus 
a correct foundation for the highest artistic culture will be 
gained. (3) Pupils should never sing in choirs or singing- 
societies with singers of uncultivated voices. Like Strads and 
common violins played ensemble, the cultivated voices will 
assimilate the coarseness of tone surrounding them, while 
their own correct tones will go to beautify the uncultivated 
voice, and that ‘‘don’t pay.” (4) Instruct them conscien- 
tiously and make them artistic singers ; then they will get them- 
selves before the public. Teachers may give private musical 
receptions and entertain distinguished impressari and noted 
musical authorities. This would aid pupils; but ar/, not 
‘“‘show off” must be the vocal teacher’s goal. It is debasing 
to artist-teachers to expect them to exhibit their own wares. 
‘*Good wine needs no bush.” 


re) 
Mr. ARTHUR S. KIMBALL, Teacher of Singing. “ 

(1) Pupils realize their own faults and needs when they see 
them in other voices. Singing with others develops sympathy 
and accuracy, two essential qualities of ensemble singing. 
Singing continually in the presence of others overcomes, nat- 
urally, the nervousness of public performance. (2) Until a 
pupil knows just what he is about he should not practice by 
himself. For elementary work, hour lessons with classes of 
three, two or three times a week, have given me the best re- 
sults. For advanced pupils private lessons are better. (3) 
Singers who have the self-control not to sing too loud, and the 


good judgment to stop when they have sung enough, will find 
a great education in singing good choral music. (4) The de- 
mand for good singers is greater thanthe supply, and there is no 
difficulty in introducing pupils to the public when they can 
really sing. 

—-o—— 


SUMNER SALTER, Teacher of Singing and Organist. 


(1) Many of the advantages of the conservatory system of mu- 
sical training arewellknown. ‘The stimulus from large num- 
bers of students aiming at a common goal, the atmosphere of 
study and industry pervading a regularly organized school, and 
the enthusiasm and esprit du corps awakened, are prominent. 
The opportunity afforded for measuring one’s self with others, 
getting rid of vanity and self-conceit, and developing whole- 
some rivalry—all this is most excellent. It must be understood 
in considering the subject, however, that the conservatory sys- 
tem is one thing and the application or realization of it in this, 
that, or the other school quite another thing. The conserva- 
tory idea is, primarily, that of giving musical instruction in 
classes, and the rank of a conservatory, as such, is to be deter- 
mined by the success with which this idea is carried out in 
practice. Three-fourths, and probably a larger proportion, of 
the so-called conservatories of the country have no right to the 
name, for the reason that, of all the lessons, only a small per- 
centage are given in classes, and these are, for the most part, 
limited to the free advantages and confined to harmony, sight- 
singing, chorus practice, physical culture, or some such branch. 
Moreover, it is not the intention of the directors to give class 
lessons in other branches if it can be avoided; that is, if the 
pupil can be induced to take private lessons. A school where 
such a course is followed is not to be compared with another 
school where the class idea is faithfully carried into execution 
in all departments. Coming tothe question of the relative mer- 
its of class and private teaching, class-teaching is beneficial to 
the pupils for the reasons above mentioned ; and, provided the 
teaching is good of its kind, has the special advantage of cheap- 
ness, and is to be thoroughly recommended. As a rule, the 
routine of class-instruction will be found of special value to 
those preparing to teach; while those having exceptional tal- 
ent, instrumental or vocal—especially voca]l,—and who aspire 
to fame as public artists, will succeed better in the hands of 
some eminent master who will make their wants his personal 
care in all essentials relating to his specialty. For the average 
girl who desires to know just enough about music to enable her 
to support herself if thrown upon her own resources, the con- 
servatory system will do very well; but for the embryo artist 
a supplementary course of training is a necessity. The disad- 
vantages of the system are, generally, because of slighted work 
on the part of the teachers, who too frequently are indifferent to 
the needs of the several pupils,and dose all from the same bot- 
tle. The tendency to give as much as possible for the money 
or for nothing often causes the engagement of incompetent 
teachers, and promising talent is not only superficially devel- 
oped, but often abominably misguided and demoralized. With 
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the best teaching it is quite impossible to get the stimulus of 
personal magnetism which private teaching affords. 

(2) As often as the pupil can be trusted to safely and suc- 
cessfully practice the lessons given. All depends upon the 
pupil’s condition of voice and his musical intelligence. As a 
rule, daily lessons are advisable at the beginning, especially if 
the pupil be a new one and has bad faults to be overcome and 
a method to be established. Even when habits are quite well 
fixed, i. e., the voice placed and singing begun, daily lessons 
will generally result in greater progress than the same number 
of lessons spread over three times the length of time. It must 
not be overlooked, however, that nature and time are to be 
given an opportunity to contribute their share to the develop- 
ment of avoice;and hence it is well that a young voice, or 
one undergoing reconstruction, should have a rest of a week 
or ten days after a month or six weeks of daily lessons. The 
arguments in support of this appeal to any thoughtful person. 
In singing it is absolutely necessary that the habits acquired 
in the production of voice should be right at the outset. [f 
the pupil be allowed to practice before the correct habit is ac- 
quired and does wrong, it is only so much the more difficult at 
the end of the interval between the lessons for the teacher to 
correct the mistake. If the pupil receive the correction and 
direction of the teacher each day and has fifteen to twenty 
minutes four or five times a day to practice, progress will be 
more rapid and thorough. When the correct production of the 
voice is acquired and the study of music begins, then the inter- 
val between lessons may be lengthened without a correspond- 
ing disadvantage. Any one, however, intending to become 
a public singer will make better progress and achieve success 
quicker if in the hands of a master who gives lessons daily or 
at least every other day. 

(3) All depends upon the state of progress and the condition of 
voice. If the voice be unformed and bad habits prevail, the 
pupil being unable to sing with uniform, even tone-production, 
it is injurious to sing under any circumstances, even fora short 
period, when the singer has no time to give thought to or make 
corrections of his mistakes. On the other hand, as soon as the 
scale is well formed and the voice responds to the thought 
without injurious effort, singing in well-directed choirs or sing- 
ing-societies is very beneficial. It is with singing as with pia- 
no playing (only much more so), absolutely essential that the 
element of technic should be thoroughly mastered before at- 
tempting musical expression. 

(4) I know of no means ofgetting pupils before the public that 
are not well known and in more or less constant use. The 
various schemes of forming quartets, getting opportunities at 
church fairs and concerts, giving pupils’ musicales and public 
concerts, bribing managers, agents, and conductors—these and 
many others have been tried by teachers zealous in behalf of 
their pupils’ and their own fame. The results are not likely to 
be lasting, even if temporarily successful, unless the merits of 
the teaching are positive. Genuine good teaching is sure to get 
recognition from the public. If teachers would hold their pu- 
pils back and not inflict them on the public so early and often, 
the public would undoubtedly feel more kindly disposed both to 
the teacher and to the pupil. 

Mrs. ANNE F, SHEARDO WN, Teacher of Singing. 

(1) The advantages are: To the teacher, having the classes 
regular and governed by business management, and being free 
from the cares of a private teacher; to the pupil, opportunity 
to hear classmates, and criticism from the teacher that, other- 
wise, might not be brought out. The disadvantages are: To 
the teacher, being governed by a bell, opportunity is often lost 
to impress an important point at the right time; also the diffi- 
culty of grasping the habits to be overcome in the short lesson- 
time usually allowed. (2) To secure best results a singing- 
lesson should be given daily. From experience I find that, if 
the voice be in its pristine freshness, a daily lesson, with little 
if any practice between, enables the pupil to advance without 
any drawbacks, and, consequently, no time is wasted in undo- 
ing poor work. Ifthe voice has been badly used, then daily 
lessons become almost a necessity, in order that the new ideas 
may not be choked by the weeds of the past; practice away 
from the teacher is worse than useless. I should decidedly ad- 


vise daily lessons for the first two or three months. By that 
time, the student should be able to practicealone, and two to three 
lessons per week will suffice. I am a firm believer in daily lessons, 
and consider it the only real way of studying singing. (3)I do 
not disapprove of pupils taking part in choirs and singing-so- 
cieties. In fact, I believe it aids in gaining musical knowledge 
and confidence. (4) I suggest morning recitals where pupils of 
differenteteachers sing. The programs should state length of 
study and with whom, thus enabling the public to judge a pupil 
by the time expended in study as well as by method. I also 
believe in every studio being open to the public. Personally, 

I find it works well. The most timid soon enjoy a friendly vis- 

itor, and it usually acts as an incentive. But a teacher who 

fears visitors should continue to teach with closed doors until 
his method will bear comparison with that of others. 

oO 
Mr, AARON R. TAYLOR, Bass Soloist, Choirmaster, Conductor, and Teacher of Singing. 
(1) There are advantages in conservatory work in the lower 

grades, where elementary branches are taught. A largenumber 

may be taught the rudiments of singing in one class. This 
embraces solfeggio practice, time, intervals, passing through 
the different major and minor keys. Some have become good 
readers with no other instruction and at small cost. Many 
learn little because they do not study. Singing may 
also be taught in classes of two, three, or four pupils each, 
with good results, when the pupils are of average ability, intel- 
ligence and earnestness. They stimulate each other to harder 
work, and a more thorough preparation of the lessons is 
secured. The cost is also comparatively small. The disad- 
vantages are that it is a difficult matter to find three or four 
persons who work well together. While all of one class may 
havea certain amount of ability, they will vary in degree. The 
brightest must be held back, or those less bright advanced too 
rapidly. The progress of pupils in classes is necessarily quite 
slow. Better results can be obtained with private instruction. 

(2) Asarule, pupils are unwilling or cannot afford to take more 
than two lessons a week. The majority take thatnumber, and 
very good results are obtained by industrious pupils. Many 
can take but one lesson a week. This I always object to, but 
frequently have to yield, as with some it is one lesson a week 
or none atall. The reasons given are want of time, distance 
from the city, the expense. Daily lessons I believe would secure 
the best and most permanent results. Pupils would have no 
time to contract bad habits (as many do who take lessons but 
twice a week) through failure to clearly understand the direc- 
tions of the teacher. This is especially likely to be the case 
in studying the registers of the voice. Most pupils have a 
tendency to sing sharp or flat occasionally. Deviation from 
the correct pitch may be very slight, but if not corrected every 
time the teacher fails in his duty. With the ordinary number 
of lessons a week, many will never learn tosing in time. If 
daily lessons be taken for the first three or six months this 
defect may, in most cases, be remedied, 

(3) I decidedly disapprove of pupils taking part regularly or 
otherwise in choirs orsinging-societies while undergoing instruc- 
tion. In the first place, most pupils are inclined to sing too 
loudly. They make too much muscular effort in the production 
of voice. This habit is aggravated by singing in choirs 
or societies, where it is considered that the best singers 
are those who sing loudest. Such being the case, the teacher’s 
work is undone. He says, “Sing softly; let your tones flow 
forth without muscular effort in the throat. Remember that 
quality of tone is far preferable to quantity.” Another fault 
with pupils is carrying the lower register too high. In the 
female, the chest-voice (French pitch) should not be carried 
above E first line. Singers in choruses generally go to F, F# 
and even to G with the chest-voice. The middle register should 
not be carried higher than C or C#. Chorus-singers carry it to 
E, F, F# and sometimes to G. These practices are injurious to 
the voice. In the second place, many choirmasters and con- 
ductors know little of the use and abuse of the voice. They 
fail to understand that it has not the endurance of an instrument 
of strings, reeds, woods and metals. They look too much to 
the quantity and too little to the quality of the tone. 

(4) When pupils can sing in tune and time, with good quality 
of tone and with distinct enunciation, have them sing in the pres- 
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ence of friends. Let them be commended for that which is 
well done; at the same time tell them their faults. Nothing is 
so baneful to the success of young singers as flattery. After 
they acquire confidence, let them sing at a musicale or soirée. 
It is more to their advantage to sing before small, critical 
audiences than large ones, where every performer is encored. 


Mr. HERVE D. WILKINS, Cabinet Organist and Teacher of Singing. 

(1) There are many branches of musical study which can 
be pursued in classes with better results and greater economy 
of time and labor on the part of the teacher, and, consequently, 
at less expense to pupils, than is demanded by private instruc- 
tion. These branches include everything pertaining to the 
theory of music, notation, harmony, musical composition, es- 
thetics, history, acoustics, theory of tone-production, both in 
vocal and instrumental music, vibration and resonance, lec- 
tures on the principles of touch, and how to acquire power of 
tone and fluency and lightness of action at the same time; 
also, psychological problems which are involved in music- 
making, sight-reading, and ensemble playing and singing. 
The study of these and similar theoretical branches in large 
schools gives opportunity for classification of pupils according 
to their attainments, and affords them the benefit of first-rate 
instruction at small outlay. If cultivation of the voice, or 
training as a soloist in any department, is desired, the lessons 
must be private in order to secure the best results; but the 
teacher ought not to consume the time of a private lesson upon 
anything but practice and training. The disadvantages of the 
conservatory system exist through the effort to do in classes 
and at wholesale this practical training which ought to be done 
privately and. modified to suit every pupil. Music-students 
ought to study all theoretical branches in classes, and if they 
wish to become soloists, have private instruction. 

(2) How often singing-lessons should recur depends entirely 
upon circumstances. A pupil who has acquired habits of false 
tone-production, either through neglect or bad instruction, 
should take a lesson daily, and not be allowed to practice ex- 
cept at the lessons until ability to practice alone without error 
is acquired, Lessons may be given less frequently as profi- 
ciency increases. Accomplished pupils—those who are able 
to comprehend music, to manage the voice and to learn a new 
work without assistance—can easily improve with two lessons, 
or even one lesson, a week. Professional singers in provincial 
cities would do better if they would imitate the example of their 
confreres in the metropolis, and were occasionally coached by 
competent critics. Public singers often fall into negligent hab- 
its of forcing the voice, lack of distinctness of articulation, 
slurring, and other faults. Such cases do not make necessary 
a journey to London or Paris. They can be rectified often by 
the local teacher. For such singers one lesson a month is suf- 
ficient to correct one’s judgment with regard to his own per- 
formance. There is no artist, however great, but owes some- 
thing of his skill to friendly criticism of his maturer efforts. 

(3) Whether vocal pupils should join church choirs or sing- 
ing-societies depends, again, upon circumstances, .There are 
some directors who will not permit any member to force the 
voice or to produce it wrongly. Mr. Tomlins, for instance, 
never runs the risk of forcing or fatiguing any of his voices. 
To such a leader any pupil might be safely intrusted. Again, 
there are persons of such serene and. tranquil disposition that 
they are not apt to injure the voice. Any pupil who under- 
stands his voice well enough to sing correctly amid the exciting 
surroundings of a chorus, will not be injured by the practice. 
There is the chance of fatigue, of itself a great detriment to the 
voice. Happily the number of discreet and skilful directors is much 
increased of late, and the value of the musical experience one 
acquires by studying master-works in a choral society is very 
great. Such studies have an exalting influence upon both the 
mental and the physical powers. A member of an oratorio so- 
ciety who has sung his part in ‘‘The Messiah,” ‘‘Elijah,” ““Dam- 
nation of Faust,” Berlioz’s ‘‘ Requiem,” and other works of this 
class, will surely have a keener musical insight than one who 
knows of such works merely through attendance at a few public 


performances. 


(4) Far too many pupils, whose powers are not yet matured, 
are brought forward in public performances, to the great detri- 


ment of the cause of true musical art. What pupils need to 
learn is to be better listeners to music of allkinds. Here, again, 
metropolitan pupils have a great advantage over those in the 
country. There isso much more music to be listened to, that 
pupils learn to pay appreciative attention to the performances 
of artists. In some country towns the principal concerts are 
by pupils of local teachers, while concerts by artists are few 
and far between. In the metropolis, on the contrary, artists’ 
concerts have the preference in public attention, and pupils’ 
concerts are justly regarded as social and domestic functions 
merely. The best means to get pupils before the public is 
to give them such a thorough artistic equipment that they can 
make their own career. Gifted and cultured musicians are sure 
to find a vacant place and a hearty welcome from the public 
always eager after novelty accompanied by excellence. 

Oo 
Mr. F. W. WODELL, Teacher of Singing, Director of Church Music and of Melourgia Male 
Singing-Society. 

(1) Presuming the question to relate to students of music, 
and not to those who study voice only, among the advantages 
are economy of time and money, convenience of prosecuting 
a comprehensive and thorough course of study, and the valu- 
able stimulus of association with others pursuing a similar line 
of work. On the other hand, it is obvious that where conserv- 
atory classes are large, the teacher will be unable to give to 
the individual pupil that special care that is desirable and often 
necessary, especially in the case of vocal pupils, in order to se- 
cure best results. (2) Here the knowledge and capacity of the 
pupil have to be considered. For beginners, daily lessons, for 
the reason that daily practice is desirable, and practice without 
the watchful care and criticism of the master is as likely to be 
wrongly as rightly done; consequently, time is practically 
wasted at each lesson in undoing the bad work of the practice 
hours. Usually not until a pupil has received considerable 
instruction does he obtain that clear conception of desirable 
tone-quality and that ability to produce it at will with ease and 
freedom which makes it safe for him to practice. much alone. 
Daily contact with the mind of a goodteacher has also a stim- 
ulating, strengthening, and broadening influence upon more 
mature students, and is always to be desired. (3) Circumstan- 
ces must govern. After a pupil has advanced sufficiently to 
have acquired proper tone-production with resulting good qual- 
ity, and confirmed his good habit sufficiently to be allowed to 
practice at home, there is no reason why he should not take 
part regularly in the work of properly conducted choirs or 
singing-societies, but, on the contrary, various reasons why he 
should do so. Taking it for granted that a choir or singing-so- 
ciety is conducted by one who understands the possibilities of the 
human voice in song, and the many subjects that go to make 
up a good choral conductor, singing therein will usually bring 
increase of voice-power and knowledge of sight reading, shad- 
ing, phrasing, form, appreciation of harmony, and musical 
knowledge generally. Some of the greatest vocal artists have 
been members of choral societies, and, doubtless, with benefit. 
(4) Recitals, singing for popular charities, careful and judi- 
cious cultivation of the gentlemen of the press. Dignified ad- 
vertising is commendable; butthe methods adopted by quacks 
should be shunned. It is not always true that “merit will tell.” 
Capable musicians have suffered for lack of good business man- 
agement, while they have seen, not frauds and pretenders 
exactly, but much less efficient men flourish because of shrewd 
management, 


[THE END. | 


TRAINING OF THE VOCAL OrGANS.-—Now that the season of instruction has 
been resumed, much time and money will be spent for musicalculture. Real 
music expresses emotions. The extremes of these are intense grief and the 
highest joy. The infant begins life with a wail, which musicians calla 
minor third; very early it coos in fourths and fifths, and later on welcomes 
mamma and papa in joyous octaves. God gave to each one an instrument 
for expressing emotions by vocal utterance, and man has long tried to make 
such as will imitate it. The original and superlatively best of all, the 
vocal instrument, is sadly neglected, while years of hard labor are given to 
manipulating a keyboard. Without emotion both vocal and instrumental 
efforts are formulated noise. The singers that have delighted the world 
began at a very early age. By all means the vocal instrument should first 
have careful attention ; then shall practicing upon instruments cease to be 
drudgery and great the improvement of players.--D. P. Horton. 
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Dedicated to Mrs, Sabrina H. Dow. 


*TIS OF THEE I DREAM. 


Words by N. Lewan. Music by Morrison M. Auspury. 
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tls OFSTHEE TaBReAay” 


Lesson on 1Ts RENDERING BY Mrs. Marcurrite C. Axspury. 


S has been said before in these columns, if the singer would 
A carefully study the words, marks of expression, and tempo 
of a song before attempting to sing it, an extended article 
on how to properly render it would seem to be superfluous. 
But as many fail to follow this most admirable advice, rushing 
headlong, as it were, into a piece, playing the accompaniment 
loud where it ought to be soft, soft where it ought to be loud, 
singing the words in an indifferent manner without giving care- 
ful attention to the true sentiment of the piece, any suggestion 
that may assist in bringing about a different state of affairs is 
not time wasted. It is one thing to sing a song moderately 
well, and quite another to render it ina truly artistic manner, 


_with all the beauties of its varied lights and shades faithfully 


portrayed. 

The prelude of this song is written with the desire to prepare 
the singer to enter into the proper feeling of the piece, which is 
one of contemplative sadness. The first seven bars areintend- 
ed to represent the rustling leaves and ramble in the forest, 
and should be played with a very legato touch, pressing the 
keys in a caressing manner, not striking them, and holding 
down the bass note as is marked. Just a few words in regard 
to piano playing. If we could but realize the susceptibility of 
this instrument to a delicate, refined touch, what beautiful 
tones itis capable of producing when sympathetically played, 
we should not strike and pound it as many now do, with the 
thought of producing a musical tone. If a song be sung no 
matter how charmingly, and the accompaniment be. poorly 
played, all sense of harmony is lost, and the listener is made 
to feel that something has been done to prevent the picture 
from being a perfect one. When the words, Through the 
woods as oft I wander,” have been reached, they should be 
sung mezzo-forte, with distinct enunciation, but sombre tone ; 
crescendo on ‘‘oft,” and diminuendo on “I wander,” 

As you proceed let the imagination have full sway. Youare 
now alone in tlre forest. The twilight is just departing. Sad- 
dest thoughts take possession of you, coloring the tone of your 
voice ; and as you sing, ‘‘ Maiden, ’tis of thee I dream,” all the 
tenderness of your nature should assert itself; diminuendo on 
“I dream.” ‘The phrase “ And a whispering, a complaining,” 
is sung very softly. Effort should be made to distinctly artic- 
ulate every consonant, keeping the throat just as open and re- 
laxed for soft singing as for loud, and giving the vowels their 
proper formation just as you would in speaking, Crescendo 
at “complaining.” 

In the sentence ‘‘Tells me I must weep for thee,” the cli- 
max has been reached. These words should be poured forth 
with intense passion and abandoned grief. ‘‘And methinks 
the evening zephyr,” sing these words with half voice, slow 
and distinct, cres. on “evening.” The remainder of the words 
do not call for any great change of voice, but should be sung in 
a subdued manner, breathing the tones out gently without 
harshness, and with sweet and sympathetic quality. Inthe 
final phrase, “Sinks to rest thy lovely song,” take breath after 
“rest,” giving each note its allotted time. Speak ‘‘song” very 
distinctly but not loudly ; then let the tone gradually die away. - 


yan 


@nducted by 


HELEN POTTER 


Beauty or deformity may be your 
heritage; learn to preserve the one, 
and overcome the other. 


THE LECTURE ROOM. 

ei aad says: “If any young man will, in the hush of 

early morning, stop all conscious thoughts and wait for 

that silent school-master to speak to him, he will be told exactly 

what to do to make the greatest success in life, and each day’s 
work will be mapped out plainly before him.” 

The ‘‘rest” found in the “ Parisian Toilet” in the third section 
of this article, ‘‘ The Toilet,” brings the subject before us for 
especial consideration. Physicians from time to time have been 
accredited with accomplishing wonderful cures simply by means 
of stated periods of rest; educating the patient to absolute 
passivity of mind and body. This, no doubt, comes under 
natural law, of which we shall know more in the near future. 
Passivity allows nature to restore the harmonic relations of the 
body in itself* and to the universe. One physician requires 
his patient to lie upon the back, eyes gently closed, 
arms down by sides, palms inward, and mind and muscles pas- 
sive, suppressing emotions of grief, anger, hate, fear, rebellion, 
and all selfish and worldly thoughts ; in fact, ‘‘think not at 
all.” It takes days, sometimes weeks, to be able to enter into 
this state of mental and physical passivity ; yet it can be done, 
as many who have been restored from long-continued “ prostra- 
tion can testify. 

Another physician requires the patient to sit erect ina straight- 
back chair an hour every day ; head drooping limp upon the 
breast, hands lying passively in the lap. The orderis, “ Keep 
the mind on your highest idea of good, or God; be submissive 
to Divine will, and trust Divine love and guidance,” 

The occult student’s position for development is similar to 
the latter, viz.: Sit erect facing the east at sunrise, elbows close 
to body, forearms upon thighs, palms upon knees, thoughts 
sublimely elevated, will subjective to the Infinite will. This 
position and elevation of thought is continued twenty minutes. 
It is believed that in facing the east, the magnetic current con- 
forms to that of the earth’s current as it moves through space, and 
that at sunrise the atmosphere has, from the night’s quiet, been 
freed from the noise, confusion and evil of the day’s activity. 


MOTTO: 


‘It may be interesting to know that there are indications that 


the human body has polarity corresponding with that of the 
earth. A New York paper is authority for the following exper- 
iment : A man having just expired was placed upon a horizontal 
surface, and, like a compass nicely adjusted upon a pivot or 
point, so as to balance perfectly and more easily. Left to 
itself, the body turned until the head was due north. It was 


* The pulsations of the heart area harmonic of the frequency of the respiration. A 
sixth harmonic is intellection; a fifth, mental receptivity, etc. When the harmonic relation 


of the organs of the body is perfect, there is health; when they are out of harmony there 
is destruction. 
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reversed, head pointing south, and again it turned of itself, 
and stopped with the head north. 

Some people insist on sleeping with the head to the north, 
and declare that they can sense the difference; some even 
claim to feel or sense the motion of the earth as it whirls through 
space. According to scientific truth, we have many nerves 
lying idle that might be brought into activity if we knew just 
how to educate them. 

Eugéne Véron says: ‘‘ We now know as a scientific fact that 
every faculty considered distinct by psychologists has its own 
particular organ in the brain. The complexity and multiplicity 
of these organs are such that no man can foresee how far the 
work of localization may ultimately extend. The organ of 
hearing, for example, is composed of an infinite number of 
filaments which terminate in the bony hollow of the labyrinth, 
where they are dipped in a peculiar liquid. These fibres may 
be counted by help of the microscope, and amount to 3,000 in 
number; that is to say, the nerve key-board of the ear possesses 
no less than 3,0co notes, while that of man’s devising has 
only 84. Wecan easily see what powerand subtlety of analysis 
such an organ must possess, and how, with a little practice, it 
becomes an easy matter for it to distinguish not only the notes 
themselves, but the whole crowd of harmonies which constitute 
the differences of tone, and accessory notes caused by the jux- 
taposition of different sounds. This dust, composed of sonorous 
molecules, is perceptible to the ear just as, to the eye, are the 
multitudinous and luminous atoms which tumble and toss ina 
sunbeam when it penetrates through some small opening into 
a darkened room. But modern orchestration cannot put in 
movement 3,000 different sonorous molecules. The ear is able 
to receive a sound caused by 38,000 vibrations ; but the highest 
note ever employed is the high D of the piccolo, which is the 
result of 4,752 vibrations in the second. We see, then, the 
difference between what is possible and what has been done. 
Of all our organs, the ear is perhaps the most supple and train- 
able. It is nearly certain that the sensation of light, like that 
of sound, is produced by a luminous wave which causes the 
fibres of the optic nerve to vibrate in unison with it, just as the 
sonorous wave acts upon those of the auditory nerve. Conse- 
quently, sensations are simple or complex according as they are 
the result of one vibration or of many simultaneous vibrations. 
We may conclude, then, that the first causes of sensation have 
been traced to the movements of luminous or sonorous mole- 
cules.” 

No doubt the leaders of orchestras can hear many more sounds 
than can an ordinary person, and the sensitive ear derives much 
more pleasure from music than the dull, uneducated ear. In 
this connection, let us remember that noise and confusion 
destroy our sensitiveness, and agreeable sounds develop and 
imprové us. Noise is not music; therefore we should avoid 
making or hearing disagreeable noises. A harsh, disagreeable 
voice, a high-pitched, sharp voice, is not indicative of the best 
condition of mind. Cultivate a smooth, resonant and agree- 
able voice by cultivating the right thoughts, motives and 
desires. 


THE STUDIO. 
Exercise VIII.—Swimming. 


Tue Siren.—Stand a la militaire, palms together, and brought 
(together) to the breast. Bend the knees, and sink down until 
the head is at least a foot below its position when standing; rise, 
and at the same time push out and back with the palms, as if 
you were parting water in front and pushing it behind you. 
This motion of the arms is that of the correct swimmer ; fingers 
close together, to form a paddle, and palms facing backward 
at the end of each semi-circle, and brought to the original 
position on the breast by passing close to the body with relaxed 
muscles; in other words, letting the hands trail after like the 
web-feet of ducks when they swim. 

The correct motion of legs and arms in swimming is some- 
times taught to children by means of apiano stool, or high foot- 
rest. Thechildlies across the stool, places hands upon breast, 
as above described, draws legs up closeas possible, then pushes 
hands back, and kicks out obliquely ; the motion of hands and 
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feet must be simultaneous. Here the main points of the 
science of swimming, i. e., keeping the head out of water and 
moving along, are taught. The hollow back and head well up 
leave the nose and mouth out of water, while the backward 
motion of limbs propels the body. 


Exercise IX.—Eyes. 


To strengthen the eyes and make them appear at their full 
value or size, stare, i. e., push out the eyes as if trying to seein 
the dusky light of a starless night. Keep the balls thus and the 
head still during the exercises which follow. 

(2) Hold the forefinger high up in front of you, fix your gaze 
upon the finger-tip, and wherever it moves keep the gaze 
there. Bring the hand down slowly to the lowest point in 
front of you. Repeat four times. 

(6) Move the hand from extreme right to extreme left four 
times, and follow with gaze as before. ‘ 

(c) Move the hand from extreme upper right obliquely down 
left ; reverse, upper left to down right. 

(dq) Move the hand ina circle before you and follow as before, 
over from right to left ; reverse. over from left to right. 

When these exercises are easily and powerfully made with 
the aid of your hand, let some one call off, and follow the 
direction indicated without.the hand to assist. Thus: “Up, 
down, right, left; up, right, down, left; up, left, down, right ; 
léft-cireles right circle,” etc, 


Lexercise X.—Concentration. 


There are three ways to learn how to concentrate the mind: 
(1) Look at a point of color on the wall; (2) look steadily into 
a crystal; (3) close the eyes and hold thought. 


THE LOTT: 
A Partsian Toilet in Detail. 


(1) A tepid bath of twenty minutes’ length, and a shower 


bath of five. 

(2) Arest of thirty minutes. 

(3) Face, throat and neck subjected to a gentle friction of 
elder-flower water, mixed with half a goblet of warm water. 
This removes all impurities from the pores, and gives the sur- 
face a clear ivory hue. 

(4) Scented orris powder rubbed in the hair, and brushed out 
again, being careful to remove all traces of it from the temples 
and nape of the neck. 

(5) A delicate créme, similar to cold cream (the juice of lettuce 
being the chief ingredient) laid over the face, neck and hands. 
After ten minutes remove with a fine linen cloth. ‘This is said 
to obliterate traces of the contraction and weariness of the 
features incident to society orstage-life. It is a delicate oper- 
ation, neither to roughen the surfacenor make itred. Itshould 
leave the complexion polished and whitened. 

(6) Veloutine (a mixture of rice powder and bismuth, the 
latter giving permanency and the former delicacy to the prepa- 
ration) applied with great care, producing a’ clear alabaster 
whiteness, with a trace of lustre, yet showing no sign of any 
foreign substance. 

(7) The eyebrows are smoothed with a small soft brush leav- 
ing a trace of farde Indien, and with a leather estampe a soft 
shadow is laid under the eyes to increase their brilliancy. 

To follow the foregoing directions literally under all circum- 
stances would be difficult. It is quoted here to give some idea 
of the manner in which age is concealed by people who have 
made concealment a fine art. Toa practical person, this may 
be simplified. We know that a bath is to refresh as wellas to 
make cleanthe person. A sponge-bath with a little bay-rum or 
alcohol added to the water will both cleanse and refresh. The 
shower-bath creates a glow ; this can be obtained by the sudden 
application, after the bath, of a large towel wet with cold wa- 
ter, followed by friction and gentle exercise. Some people are 
too delicately organized for such heroic treatment. The half- 
hour rest is no inconsiderable factor in the restoring process, and 
deserves special attention. If rightly taken it is a magic reju- 


venator. 
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In the September number of this magazine was an illustrated 
description of improved dress for women, as.exhibited and dis- 
cussed at the Chautauqua Assembly. ‘That article called forth 
numerous letters of inquiry as to what the 
garments are, where made, the cost, pat- 
terns, etc.; hence a brief review and gen- 
eral answers are here given. The new 
dress abandons white skirts, drawers, 
chemise, corsets and covers, cuffs and 
collars ; also all facings, canvas, braids, 
from the bottom of dresses, high heels, 
etc. The reasons are obvious. Wool 
braid wears the instep of shoes ; facings 
are heavy and scratchy ; collars and cuffs 
are uncomfortable and clumsy, often 
marking the neck or breaking loose from 
the sleeves; chemises lie in wrinkles 
about the body, and enlarge the waist- 
measure to no purpose ; skirts are heavy, 
and the bands uncomfortable ; in fact, 
the old style of underclothes are burden- 


Fic vuL some, uncomfortable, and make heavy 
First Garment. Union 8 pee Cae 
ent. . 
Style 1. High Neck. Long Now, as to the new dress. It is com- 


Sleeves, Ankle Length. 


A—around neck. 
B—bust measure. 


fortable, graceful, soft, and light; it is 
also easy, modest, economical, and beau- 


© nance ed tiful. The new outfit is in four pieces 
era nD ign. . . . 

E—around anile above joint, Only. The ‘union suit” (sometimes 
F—length of inseam from called the “combination suit”); the 


crotch to ankle. 
G—trunk measure. Pass tape 
under crotch tight, and 
join the ends over the 
shoulder at the neck. 
H—from middle of back to 
shoulder, on to elbow and 


‘‘shapes,” or ‘‘equestrienne tights ;” the 

“ dress-form ;” the “dress” or ‘‘gown.” 
Union suits, worn next the body, are now 

found in almost every store of any pre- 


wrist, giving distance tension. They are made of cotton, wool, 
from centre of back to : 
each point (as7, 18,24). and silk. The cotton ones are called 


“balbriggan” and “lisle ;” the wool ones 
are called “merino,” “cashmere,” and ‘‘worsted;” the silk 
ones are ‘‘spun silk” or “silk thread.” This garment takes the 
place of vest and drawers, being the two in one, and is natural 
color, ecru, gray or black. Balbriggan are the cheapest, and 
thread silk the dearest, prices ranging all the way from $2 to 
$18 a suit; wool ones are about $4 to $6. 

Shapes are the same in variety of material, and are found (or 
can be ordered) in any color desired. For private life the dark 
ones are preferred. If one dresses regardless of expense, the 
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Second Garment. 


Fic. IX, 


First Garment. Union 
Suit, Style2. Low Neck, 
Sleeveless, Ankle Length. 


First Garment. Union 
Suit, Style 3. Low Neck, Shapes or Equestrienne 
Sleeveless, Knee Length. Tights. 


shapes can match the gown and dress-form, so that the outfit 
appears of one color throughout. In such case, every gown 
would have its complement of shapes. Shapes extend from the 
sole to the waist-line, where they are held in place by a draw- 
string. They are worn next to and over the union suit, and 
take the place of the underskirts and white drawers of the old 
dress. They take about one-half the raw material that the full 


union suit requires, and are proportionately cheaper. They are 
warm in winter, cool in summer, and reduce both baggage and 
washing when traveling. 

The dress-form is, in fact, the lining of the dress. It is the 
waist and skirt which take the place of the corset, corset-cover, 
and skirts in the old-style dress. It should match the gown in 


LINN 
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Third Garment. Style 1, 
Princess Dress-form. 
color, and be of suitable material. For wool or silk gowns they 
are best when made of silk. Then it should be hemmed, or 
faced with the same material} and if the goods be firm in text- 
ure, no lining will be required for the waist. The Princess 
dress-form is better for stout, the round form for slender pert- 
sons. The former fit closely over the hips, while the latter are 
full all around. The advantage of having the dress-form sepa- 
rate from the dress is, that one can wear any dress and make 
it warm or cool by changing the dress-form from wool to cot- 
ton or silk; while if made fast in the dress, no change is possi- 
ble. In case the bust is too heavy for the dress-form alone, a 
band or girdle can be worn to support the bust. The shapes 
and dress-form being dark or light like the dress are not con- 
spicuous, and, therefore, exceedingly modest for climbing steps, 
exits and entrances to cars, omnibuses, carriages, etc. 

To Brunettes with Muppy Compiexion.—Do not allow your- 
self to be persuaded to wear any of the tan colors, or choco- 
late, or French gray, or blue. By using a profusion of white 
about your neck and a dash of pink at your throat or corsage, 
in ribbon or flower, you could wear seal brown. Olive green, 
hunters’ green, and all shades of purple would be very trying. 
Black cloth, silk or velvet would be becoming. For evening, 
when uncertain what color to wear, choose white, with pink or 
yellow garniture. If past youth and you desire something 
more elaborate, black lace over orange, or canary color is very 
elegant. The same lace could be arranged to wear over sev- 
eral under dresses, white, pink, etc. Light straw-color, in tis- 
sue, crépe, or soft silk, is desirable for you, while salmon, or 
amber, would not be advisable. In choosing a hat, bear in 
mind that velvet and lace softens the complexion ; add a dash 
of pink, yellow or crimson. 

To Licut Brunettes, with chestnut hair and pale complexion, 
or clear, dark, non-roseate complexion ; sometimes brown hair 
and sallow complexion, or the type who are blessed with a 
clear, creamy and pink complexion. For the first two are olive, 
myrtle green, bottle green, seal brown, navy blue, and dark 
blue-gray. White, maroon, and garnet, although not desirable 
for the street, make very becoming and suitable house dresses, 

With the exception of olive green, the brown-haired, sallow 
brunette can wear all the above colors; also, the darker shades of 
wine color and red browns can be used in combinations of plain 
goods with velvet or some novelty goods that harmonizes. 
Black is always becoming, and the ever-desirable white. For 
evening you have your choice in materials of wool, silk, or tis- 
sue in any shades of pink, Nile green, old gold, ecru, straw 
color, and the old currant color that is again coming into favor. 
All, except those with sallow complexion, can wear orange 
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Round Dress-form. 
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garniture; while in the place of it, the sallow brunette can wear 
crimson or old rose. 

The brown-haired, pink and cream complexion can wear 
seal brown, dark blue, dark purple, chocolate, French gray, 
silver gray, cadet blue, myrtle, olive and bottle green; for 
evening, the delicate shades of blue and mauve. A beautiful 
combination is delicate straw color with pansy garniture. 
While green and salmon are for you, avoid crimson, red, 
and pink. The standard colors have now been given for the 
various complexions of blondes and brunettes. From this they 
can study effects, and educate themselves to recognize harmony 
in color. 


The color of your eyes, the color of your hair, 
And color of clothing you must wear. 


No matter if the material be inexpensive, if the color is be- 
coming it will give satisfaction. The effect is good. 
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REMINISCENCES OF LEWIS B. MONROE. 


By MARY S. THOMPSON. 


ERSONALITY, like music, varies not only in force or 

strength, but also in quality of tone. To put it collo- 

quially, there are personalities and personalities, and it is of a 
unique specimen of the genus that we shall speak. 

We are told by the ancients that Theseus had to give battle, 
or guide his chariot, or do something before he wasjudged worthy 
of being called a god; whereas Hercules conquered where he 
stood. To any, like myself, who have enjoyed the privilege 
of hearing Prof. Monroe in the classroom, the aptness of this 
illustration will be apparent. 

Imagine a large room filled with some hundred odd people, 
all eager, some enthusiastic, some noisily complacent; a hum 
of many voices, a murmur like unto what Théophile Gautier 
calls a fog of noise, as incongruous as an orchestra tuning its 
instruments, but perhaps less harsh. A buzz of expectancy— 
the door opens and Lewis B. Monroe stands before us. A tall, 
graceful figure, a stately pose, the gracious ease of one who is 
at home with his subject and delights thereat, yet respects the 
tutelage he has undertaken. * In short, he is pleased with those 
people because they have cometo learn. The buzz is succeeded 
by a hush of expectancy, and we are now about to hear the 
living utterances of the man who stood at the head of his pro- 
fession, facile princeps. 

His voice, which is a noble one of apparently boundless 
resources in compass, is here attuned to a pleasant conversa- 
tional tone, as unlike the popular ideas of an elocutionist as 
Edwin Booth in private life is unlike his Hamlet, As he warms 
with his subject his voice deepens, broadens; his whole frame 
becomes aglow with the enthusiasm of hismind. Yet he never 
loses his conversational manner, nor degenerates into what we 
know as the ‘‘preacher’s tone.” 

But let me advert to some of those qualities in the routine 
of the place which might be called characteristics. I forgot 
to say that when Prof. Monroe entered the clock had not ceased 
striking nine. His punctuality was a marvel, with him almost 
a religious observance, certainly a matter of conscience ; for 
he felt that he had noright to squander the time of others. 
Everett used to say in his remarks upon Washington that so 
deeply was that great man imbued with the importance of this 
much-derided virtue, as to recall to his scientific friends the 
saying of Sir Isaac Newton, ‘‘ That if one of the wheeling orbs 
which form our solar system should lapse one second on its 
vast career it would drag the universe back to chaos.” 

The salutatory over, the Professor at once proceeds to the 
Opening exercises. They are breathing and physical exercises 
after Delsarte, whose profound and consistent admirer Prof. 
Monroe was from an early day. The orders are given witha 
military precision that would delight the heart of West Point. 
His precision was like his punctuality, a matter of principle, 
something never to be neglected or slurred over; and in the 
exercises which followed, the utmost exaciness prevailed in 
his method, the utmost acctiracy was required in execution, 


After these exercises followed a series of vocal exercises de- 
livered in concert, after the examples given viva voce by him- 
self. 

Then came a drill which was always a prominent feature of 
the Monroe method. I refer to concert-reading. With him it 
was a far more comprehensive work than with any others I 
ever heard of. Every department of literature was laid under 
contribution, poetry and prose, the sublime and the ridiculous, 
tragedy and comedy, from “Hamlet” to ‘Nicholas Nickleby.” 

“Brave Galluppi, that was music— 
Good alike at grave or gay ; 

I can always leave off talking 
When I heara master play.’’ 

This exercise taxed the resources of every member of the class, 
for the kindly martinet who stood before us would tolerate no 
slip-slop work. He insisted upon as much precision in rhythm 
and tone as would be required of a first-class chorus practicing 
for an oratorio. 

Now comes the lesson of the day. The theme has been given 
out the day before, the necessity for careful study has been in- 
sisted upon in yesterday’s lesson, and now “England expects 
every man to dohis duty.” Here all codes arelaidaside. Line 
upon line and precept upon precept in each individual becomes 
the order ofthe day. Pupils are called upon to define their 
views, their interpretations, to show how deep the lessons 
given have sunk, what proficiency may now be recorded as the 
result of these lessons. Again the kindly martinet holds sway, 
insisting upon accurate statement, dismissing all slip-slop vague- 
ness with a shrug, like Coleridge who, when taunted with 
being too particular in accuracy of definition, said he was mere- 
ly barricading the road to truth ; and so, enlightened criticism, 


the kinship of the arts, the relation of man to the arts and sci-, 
ences, were intelligently canvassed and considered with kin-- 


dred subjects. Could the result fail to show a broadening of the 
understanding, a quickening of the intelligence? 

Prominent among those powers which helped to make Mon- 
roe the master that he was might be mentioned the rare gift of 
interpretation. I know it is one to which every tyrolays claim, 
and one which is noisily accorded to many pretenders ; never- 
theless, I still persist in calling it one of the rarest gifts an ar- 
tist can possess. In greater or less degree it is shown, of course, 
by all actors who have made themselves popular; that is to 
say, have shown themselves capable of translating to public 
comprehension what they wished to have understood. Butthe 
faculty of Prof. Monroe was more far-reaching and comprehen- 


sive. Like the great genre painters of France, who always - 


painted the subject in one key, maintaining throughout an ar- 
tistic consistency, so this admirable artist was enabled, by the 
wide range of his studies and his varied accomplishments, lin- 
gual and otherwise, to take what might be called an all-round 
view of the topic. The unities, the proprieties, were never lost 
sight of. Suppose the piece to begin with joy-bells, eventu- 
ally to end in cruel tragedy, or heart-breaking pathos; this 
great artist took the public into his confidence from the begin- 
ning. There was menace in the opening joy-bells, there wasa 
tear in the blithe song which was to usher in sorrow; and there- 
fore his interpretation, instead of being in fragments, as is so 
often the case, presented an intelligible whole to the under- 
standing, consistent and of obvious propriety. 

Take another illustration for the benefit of those to whom 
the phraseology of music is more familiar than that of painting; 
and I may here mention that Prof. Monroe habitually drew 
largely from the kindred arts in illustration, so that their phrase- 
ology and methods became familjar to his pupils. We will 
take, by way of illustration, two operas widely dissimilar in 
scope and purpose, yet both equally illustrating what I mean, 
Mozart’s “ Don Giovanni” and Verdi's ‘‘Traviata.” Who can 
have failed to notice in the former opera those shocks of sound 
which proceed from the orchestra when a crime is about to be 
committed? Whocan have failed to note the fact that although 
it is announced as a comic opera by Metastasio, the author of 
the words (and the composer does not say nay), that the entire 
work is so informed with tragic intensity as to be called by the 
critics of that day ‘‘ the glorious and terrific ‘Don Giovanni?’” 
On the other hand, who can have failed to remark the hollow- 
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ness which underlies the gay revelry of the first act of ‘‘ Tra- 
viata?” No painted sepulchre presents such a mockery of hu- 
man passions worn toa human chaos, The story is tragical, 
the misery is genuine and universal ; but the music is through- 
out mocking and insincere, presenting a far sterner moral than 
the words themselves. 

I have adverted to Prof. Monroe’s accomplishments as a lin- 
guist. They were undoubtedly of great assistance, but their 
influence went much further. I feel sure that the stately cour- 
tesy which distinguished his intercourse with his fellowmen was, 
in some measure, owing to an intimate acquaintance with the 
Spanish language and literature, as well as some personal asso- 
ciation with Spaniards. Likewise, I am well assured that his 
critical analysis and those fine qualities of acumen, which he 
brought to bear on the subject of dramatic effect and kindred 
topics, were the result of intimate acquaintance with the French 
language and people. A special study of the masters of Italian 
art had revealed to him the vast resources, the prodigious 
powers, shown by Salvini and Ristori in their masterpieces. 

In conclusion, let me advert to the magnanimity of the man, 
magnanimity in its broadest sense; a trait of mind which made 
him hospitable to all new ideas, even to the extent recom- 
mended bySt. Paul when he says, “ Prove all things ; hold fast 
that which is good.” This was the quality which made him 
the friend of many among the most eminent of his day. His 
was the hospitality which welcomed to his School of Oratory, 
and to his good offices, as members of his faculty such brilliant 
names as Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry Ward Beecher, Robert 
R. Raymond, Henry Hudson, Bronson Alcott, Wm. R.. Alger, 
Charles A. Guilmette, James T. Fields,J. T. Trowbridge, Alex- 
ander Melville Bell, Alexander Graham Bell, J. Wesley Church- 
ill, George L. Osgood, Moses True Brown, Aldrich, Rimmer, 
and Mackaye—all of whom officiated as lecturers or instructors 
under his masterly supervision overa school, the like of which, 
alas! will neverbe again. I must not forget to add to this list 
of able minds the names of Phillips Brooks and Mary A. Liver- 
more, of visiting committee. 

The sterling qualities, the courtly grace, the noble lovableness 
of the man are sufficiently attested by the galaxy of lofty spirits 
which he gathered about himself as warm personal friends and 
loyal coadjutors. These, coming as they did from every 
sphere of intellectual effort and holding widely divergent views 
on almost all subjects, sufficiently proclaim the cosmopolitan 
and catholic spirit which animated Lewis B. Monroe. 


«« The virtuous man 
Who, great in his humility as kings 
Are little in their grandeur; he who leads 
Invincibly a life of resolute good.” 
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TO SING OR NOT TO SING. 


By CAROLINE WASHBURN ROCKWOOD. 
4 WOULD give ten years of my life ifI only could sing.” 
The speaker was a woman of thirty-five, splendidly en- 
dowed physically and mentally and with the unmistakable air of 
a thorough-bred; she impressed everyone with a sense of her re- 
serve force and great will-power. Yet the tone of voice was 
almost tragic and the words hopeless. 

A slender, delicate girl, standing near by, flashed a quick 
glance at her as she asked, ‘‘Why don’t you sing? Madame A. 
says it is simply a question of mind and training, provided the 
connection between the throat and ear is all right.” 

**How absurd! Do you suppose we all are possible Mali- 
brans and Pattis, and that the divine gift of song can be reduced 
to the level of book-keeping or type-writing? It is a positive 
insult to the art.” 

Now, is it? Let us venture to investigate facts—those stub- 
born but sometimes blessed and not to be set aside elements in 
life. Who does not remember the early history of that same 
Malibran? Her famous father bent his iron will and his great 
- practical knowledge of the human voice to the gigantic task of 
developing from her harsh and discordant tones the material 
for a career that should crown his and her life with new glory. 
Beginning, as a child, with so limited a range that an octave 
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was beyond her powers, she was kept incessantly at work un- 
der the spell of her father’s almost cruel ambition. Garcia was 
more pitiless to his child than to any other pupil. Sometimes 
she would sing so badly that he would fly, with fingers thrust 
in his ears, to the farthest corner ofthe room. Her intelligence 
and artistic instinct, however, combined with protracted study, 
finally triumphed over bodily and vocal defects and, at the age 
of eighteen, the world did her homage as its Queen of Song 
with a range of three octaves, an upper register of marvelous 
brilliancy, and chest-tones so soft and thrilling as to touch every 
heart. So much for unflagging work, intelligent training and 
well-directed ambition. 

In Malibran’s great rival, Pasta, we have still further encour- 
agement. Itis written of her that nature had denied her the 
ninety-nine requisites (according to the old Italian adage) of a 
singer. At the beginning of her studies her range was limited 
and the quality of her voice was “husky, weak, without charm 
and without flexibility.” Her features were cast in a coarse 
mold, Her figure was ungraceful and her movements awkward. 
When she first tried her feeble wings it was only to meet dire 
failure. Withdrawing from public notice she applied herself 
with zeal and enthusiasm to overcoming her faulty tone-produc- 
tion and to developing physical, mental and vocal power; and 
Chorley says of her, later, “There was a breadth, an expres- 
siveness in her roulades, an evenness and solidity in her shake, 
which imparted to every passage a significance beyond the 
reach of more spontaneous singers.” By sheer industry she at- 
tained a range of two octaves anda half, gained a rich and 
sweet quality of tone, a wonderful trill, and a style of delivery 
and phrasing which placed her in the front ranks of her art. 

Of Jenny Lind we learn that she experienced bitter struggles 
and disappointments. Garcia’s verdict, after hearing her sing, 
was: “My good girl, you have no voice.” She took his ad- 
vice and rested ; but, as soon as possible, went to work again 
and reaped a great reward. 

If any subject in the world merits the pen of a ready writer 
it surely is the possibilities of the human voice ; and it is with 
a profound appreciation of the limitations of time, space and 
pen-power that the writer adds her testimony to the ample 
proofs given by history that the heights are only for those that 
climb, and that training, intelligence and determination will de- 
velop power, purity and beauty ofvoice, even when the begin- 
nings are most discouragingly barren of promise. 

Consider the relative chances given to the voice as compared 
with other development. Inaction is as injurious as over-exer- 
tion. Neglect bears its life-long harvest of evils, physical, 
mental and vocal. Misuseisabuse. In acquiring book knowl- 
edge, daily drill and years of it are required. Masters wait 
upon the would-be artist or sculptor forsuccessive years. The 
gymnasium and the dancing-class are called into systematic use 
for the development of physical strength and grace; but the 
sweet child-voices must not be guided or strengthened or pro- 
tected lest harm come to them! They must run the frightful 
gamut of nursery turmoil, school babel and chorus screams, 
with no hope of rescue until old-time ignorance and supersti- 
tion permit “singing-lessons.” Then, nine times out of ten, 
comes the death knell to all voice-music in the too familiar 
public school exhortation: ‘‘ Now stand up straight, and open 
your mouth wide, and sing outloud.” Listen to the brassy, 
rasping school-voices and hear the inevitable result of that 
crude command. 

It would be impossible to estimate the evils resulting from the 
old and stupid notion that neglect of the voice during the form- 
ative period is a necessity and.a wise precaution. That mis- 
take has taken such hold upon the mass that it is accepted 
thoughtlessly and passively by thousands of intelligent moth- 
ers and fathers; and thus the strongest link between human 
nature and the outside world is left to drift in its own unhappy 
ways, until the charming intonations of childhood give place to 
shrill falsetto or harsh andnasaltwang. One of the first objects 
of this writing is to prove, by history and by the facts of every- 
day life, that the question ‘‘To sing or not to sing” is one for 
every parent to settle. In the nextarticle upon the subject, the 
practical steps in voice-development will be touched upon, and 
instances given of what voice-culture has done in saving life. 
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THE VALUE OF THE CIRCUMFLEX. 
By CAROLINE B. LE ROW. 


“Oh, you and I have heard our fathers say 

There was a Brutus once that would have brooked 
The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome 

As easily as a king!”’ 

O exclaims the fiery Casszus at the climax of the long speech 
S in which, during the absence of Cesar and his train at the 
Lupercalian festival, he attempts to stir the soul of the too- 
ready Brutus to the ambition which animates his own. What 
can the words mean if not this? ‘Once there was a Brutus 
(implying that there is not now) who would not have tolerated 
a king in Rome any more than he would have tolerated the 
devil.” If this is not the meaning, the critic must acknowledge 
her inability to understand the Shakespearean text, and the 
consequent worthlessness of the following criticism. But if 
this is the meaning— and it seems impossible to extract any 
other from the words and the circumstances under which they 
were uttered,—why is it that the writer has never heard that 
meaning expressed by the voice, though hearing the best actors 
and readers who have, during the last twenty years, assumed 
the role of Cassius ? « 

The explanation is simple—or at any rate appears so. It is 
to be found in the almost universal failure to recognize the 
value of the circumflex inflection, and the absolute necessity 
for its use in all sentences where the idea of comparison is 
expressed. “There was a Brutus once,” read without thé 
circumflex makes a simple statement of a fact, differing in no 
respect from an equally simple statement of another fact, as, 
‘‘T will do it at once.” To read the words “as easily asa 
king” without the circumflex expresses only a simile, and 
conveys the idea that both king and devil could ‘‘easily keep 
their state in Rome,”—the exact opposite of the meaning evi- 
dently intended. 

The circumflex is a double slide and is always necessary in 
expressing a double idea; or, in other phraseology, when the 
words mean not only what the words themselves show to the 
eye, but an additional and equally important meaning which 
must be given to the mind by inflection. The middle of the 
circumflex, or “bending around” of the voice, is on middle pitch. 
In the rising circumflex—far more common than the falling—the 
beginning and the end are above middle pitch. It therefore fol- 
lows that, in order to produce the rising circumflex, there must 
be a slight pause before the word to be so inflected, in order to 
change to a higher pitch than that given to the preceding 
words. It is the difficulty of making this slight, but essential, 
change of pitch (owing generally to lack of pause before the 
emphatic word) that gives the single slide instead of the double 
one, and thereby deprives the word of its intended signification. 

The circumflex is so perfectly natural and is heard so con- 
tinually in all speech—even in that of a child’s first connected 
sentences—that it would seem almost impossible for one to 
miss it, unless as aresult of missing the shade of meaning 
intended. But while readers who cannot put themselves in 
the place of the speaker inevitably fail in the inflection, those 
who can successfully imagine the words to be their own also 
often fail in making them sound as if they were their own. It 
must be borne in mind that the attempt to read or speak 
another’s words as one’s own must always be, in essence, an 
artificial affair, however successfully it may be made to appear 
as a natural one. It is usually for this reason that the most 
sympathetic reader occasionally fails to give due attention to 
the mechanical changes required,—changes which he would 
make instinctively and unconsciously if the words were in 
reality his own. But there can be no excuse for this careless- 
ness in the professional reader or actor. 


A FEW years ago 1,000 Englishmen were compared with the same num- 
ber of Irishmen in a novel way. Two regiments of Her Majesty’s troops 
were drawn up one in front of the other, the men in both lines touching 
elbows in the regulation fashion. The line of Irishmen extended 36 feet 
farther than the line of Englishmen, The explanation was that the Irish- 
men had that much greater aggregate of breadth of their chests, It is said 
that Irish athletes show more endurance than any other in the world, and 
the cause.is attributed to their unusual chest-development. 
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MUSIG AND MUSIGIANS. 


Gonduected by Jjouis Arthur Russel. 


S the year of the great Columbian Fair draws nearer, musi- 
cians look toward Chicago with more and more of inter- 
est, andthe article of Mr. W. S. B. Mathews, which first told of 


the scheme of work laid out by the committee entrusted with 


the planning of the musical program, was both timely and wel- 
come. A careful reading of this report will convince those in- 
terested in the development of art in America that they who 
are to represent the interests of music and musicians at the 
exhibition are fully awake to the importance of their duties. 

With so earnest and capable a man as Mr. Theodore Thomas 
at the head, and such co-workers as W. S. B. Matthews, Clar- 
ence Eddy, W. L. Tomlins, George F. Root, and such advisory 
committeemen as Dr. William Mason, Dudley Buck, Arthur 
Nikisch, Henry Krehbiel, Samuel P. Warren, the committee 
will surely inspire the confidence of the musical fraternity 
throughout the country. Every department of practical and 
theoretical music-work is considered. Musical history, the de- 
velopment of the various musical forms, and the growth of 
musical pedagogy, all will be practically demonstrated. Chorus 
and solo singing, ensemble and solo instrumental work, opera, 
oratorio, symphony, chamber music, church music, home 
music, school singing—in fact, every branch of music-work is 
to have special hearing in a proper building and with all neces- 
sary accessories. The impetus the cause of music will re- 
ceive by such an important display of its worth and power can 
be appreciated but partially as yet; but there can be but one 
opinion as to the general outcome being for the lasting good 
of the art and those who profess it, in the entire country. 

23h 

It was, withal, a wise forethought of the Chicago amateurs 
to call Mr. Thomas to their city on a three years’ contract ; 
for now, surely, the foundation is laid for all the great expecta- 
tions they may have stored in their musical hearts and heads, 
and the glory will of necessity rest, in the main, on Chicago. 
This, indeed, seems but just, and the country may be glad that 
so truly competent a musician as Mr. Thomas is to stand as 
principal in all the greater enterprises in the music department. 

There comes, also, across the water the report that negotia- 
tions are pending with Herr Neumann, of Bayreuth, for repre- 
sentations in Chicago during the Fair of all of Wagner's operas, 
from “ Die Feen” to the “ Nibelungen Trilogy,” in a new thea- 
tre to be erected for the purpose, on the plan of the great Wag- 
ner Opera House at Bayreuth. This would seem likely to be a 
private enterprise rather than a part of the Music Committee’s 
scheme. 

Bae 

Returning to the present, our New York season calls again 
forcomment. That the season has not yet proved as brilliant 
as we had every right to expect is a fact somewhat difficult to 
explain ; for the city is absolutely full of stars of acknowledged 
magnitude. 
number of brilliant artists in our midst at one time as now. 
The incomparable Patti; the long-expected Van Zandt; the 
latest London sensation, the De Reszke brothers; Scalchi, 
whom New York adored a few years ago; Albani, who always 
draws great houses in London or in the English provinces ; 
Giulia Ravogli, who was promised to give a representation of 
“Orfeo” such as we had never known, etc.—and what of it all? 
The opera has not yet created an excitement at all proportion- 
ate with reasonable expectations. 
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Perhaps, after all, ’tis a more healthy condition that prevails ; 


and if the public is not yet afire with enthusiasm, the real mu- 
sical amateur or professional and the host of students in and 
about our city have much. to be thankful for in this winter's 


Never, perhaps, has New York known such a ~ 
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work at the Metropolitan Opera House. It is a real privilege 
to be able to hear all of the many excellent artists now before 
the New York public ; and if many of them are faulty singers, 
there yet remains the greater part of their work to commend 
highly. Many of them have gained the good word from critics 
throughout the art world; and it will certainly repay students 
to study their methods to discover the reasons of success, and 
learn thereby, even if, in some cases, the things to note most 
particularly be such as we desire to avoid rather than to copy. 
73h 

As to Mme. Patti there can be but one verdict—she yet re- 
mains the singer far excellence of the age. The secret of this 
wonderful woman’s career lies in the extreme purity of her 
voice and her wisdom in never undertaking heavy roles. Mme. 
Patti doubtless often disappoints her listeners who hear her for 
the first time, for her singing can scarcely be called astounding 
in the ordinary listener's estimation. “Tis never apt to be 
strong or impassioned, two qualities which will quickly 
appeal to the average public ; but the critical listener will find 
a delicate charm in this singer’s voice not found anywhere else. 
No forcing, no disagreeable breathy or throaty quality; 
everything is purity itself; the voice ripples as a purling stream. 
To hear Patti at her best is to listen to the very perfection of 
song and be subject to a revelation of the ideal art. 
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Yet, withal, it must be admitted by the most ardent admirers 
of this distinguished artist that she has never, or at least has 
not of late years, quite fulfilled her privileges, and has ever 
seemed content to work in the spirit of an old régime, that the 
advanced thought of the age has declared unsatisfactory and 
insufficient to meet the requirements of wholesome progress. 
It is safe to say that, with the exception of now andthena trifle 
of a waltz song and the like by Arditi, the wonderful diva has 
not learned and sung a new song or aria in the last twenty or 
thirty years, but rests content to repeat ad nauseum the old arias 
which have become the watchword of students’ recitals and 
opera concerts the world over. Mme. Patti has never stood in 
the foreground of growing thought in music, has never cared 
to be a leading spirit in the growth of new ideas, but has, on 
the contrary, beena drawback to thedevelopment of the higher 
forms of opera. For she has seemed to say to the world, 
“There is nothing beyond this work of the early part of the 
Igth century. All that seems beyond it is of no account; and 
I, Patti, am the embodiment of the principle and the paragon 
in its demonstration. So you, the listening public, must be 
content to hear the finest voice of the age do what it finds most 
to its convenience and pleasure, and not look for new things.” 

We need not call attention to the selfishness of this. No one 
who follows Patti can dispute the accuracy of the charge that 
she has been content to gratify the least artistic requirements 
of a doting public, who are pleased to be tickled with aconstant 
recurrence of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home” or the like in the midst 
of a highly dramatic (sic) scene of one of Rossini’s light operas. 
That the higherends of art are everserved by Adelina Patti, in 
an operatic concert tour or in a season of opera with herself 
asthe star, would be difficult to prove. So we must be con- 
tent to dwell upon the heaven-born beauty of this voice, and 
regret the while that an ambitious artist is not with it. 

This is the more disappointing when one thinks of the great 
possibilities of this remarkable woman. ‘The musicians who 
rave over Patti are always singers who find in her voice the 
one thing all honest students and teachers strive to attain, 
viz., absolute purity, Her method is simply perfect, and she 
willever remain a model of the best possible method of voice- 
production. But what could not this artist do if she desired to 
stand at the head of advanced thought in opera or concert, and 
show the value of her method and voice in new work! 

7iee 

It seems almost a pity that the several new and exceed- 
ingly beautiful concert halls recently opened in New York have 
practically closed the once popular music temple Chickering 
Hall. Itis also a pity that the two important events that yet 
call the public to this really fine hall are both ill-conditioned in 
it. Chickering Hall is too large for the delicate concerts of 


the Philharmonic Club, and still more positively too small for 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra ; yet these are the two organ- 
izations that still continue to use this concert-room. 
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The first concert of the Philharmonic Club last month. pro- 
claimed the unfitness of the hall for chamber concerts more 
positively than ever before; for in the re-organization of the 
Club the virile bow of Mr. Richard Arnold has been replaced 
by a much lighter tone as drawn by Mr. Marquandt, and in 
the ‘cello, also, a less vigorous tone has replaced the beautiful 
quality of Mr. Emil Schenck. We were, however, impressed 
with the delightful delicacy of the new quartet’s work, as shown 
in the Beethoven quartet, op. 59, No. 3, which was delightfully 
interpreted with true Beethoven spirit. What the ensemble has 
lost in vigor it may be said to have gained in delicacy ; and in 
a smaller hall the newly-organized Club will prove most excel- 
lent. It is doubtful, however, if the solo work of the Club will 
prove as brilliant as formerly, except, of course, with the flute, 
which, is still played by the always popular artist Mr. Eugene 
Weiner, through whose energies the Club is maintained. 

At this concert Mme. Fursch-Madi appeared in an aria by 
Berlioz and a brace of two songs by Ambroise Thomas and 
Leo Délibes. This lady is a marvel of artistic repose and mu- 
sicianly interpretation. The quality of the voice suggests 
French training and is not altogether agreeable, the higher 
tones coming with uncertain delivery and being very small as 
compared with the rest of the voice; in the medium register 
there is occasionally a suggestion of nasality which is not to 
be accepted by the student-listener as of artistic value. There 
are, however, moments in her singing when she reaches a plane 
of excellence not often heard. The tone at these moments is 
compact and of extreme purity, delivered without any apparent 
effort, beautifully resonant and of fine carrying-power; all of 
which show perfect command of breath, placement of tone, 
and artistic control of vocal color. 

It would be difficult to mention an event in the advancement 
of musical life in America more important than the engagement 
of Antonin Dvorak, That this country can, under any circum- 
stances, bring to its leading institutions of musical culture and 
its orchestral and choral societies the very best musicians of 
the whole world, bespeaks possibilities of our future that words 
cannot express. We have lately drawn to our midst a goodly 
number of the leading spirits of the musical life of Europe, and 
we now possess the direct influence here of such men as Xaver 
Scharwenka and his brother Philip, Arthur Nikisch, A. Brodsky, 
Anton Seidl, and many others whom our American youth were 
wont formerly to cross the seas to visit for study. Jadassohn 
is on the verge of coming to us from his post at Leipsic, and 
now we are assured of the early coming of the really great 
Dvorak. The atmosphere created by such men as these is just 
what we need in America, for a while, at least, until we have 
become not only musically stronger, but have gradually grown 
to feel firmer confidence in ourselves as a musical nation, and 
dismissed the idea that Americans who desire to become great 
musicians must needs go abroad for education. 

Bee 

To add to the list of artists for the delight of American con- 
cert-goers the announcement is made that Mr. Charles A. E. 
Harris, of Montreal, has engaged Mr. Edward Lloyd, the great 
English tenor, for a series of twenty concerts here, including 
the Cincinnati Festival. Mr. Lloyd sang some two years ago 
at one concert in New York with the Metropolitan Society, and 
then created a decided impression upon audience and critics. 
His reappearance will be a welcome attraction to all who enjoy 
the highest grade of vocal art. Mr. Lloyd has a voice of unu- 
sual purity and carrying-power, and in oratorio especially he 
stands unrivalled among tenors. His enunciation is of delight- 
ful clearness, and but for the one fault of slight throat-effort, 
and consequent stiffness of delivery, would be a perfect example 
of the art. However, this is a very slight defect with Mr. Lloyd, 
and will not be evident to the majority of listeners ; sometimes 
it is not present at all, the beautiful flute-like upper tones com- 
ing with magnificent force, yet without strain. 
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In Mr. Lloyd’s most declamatory passages, which are always 
delivered with fine dramatic feeling, there yet remains a pecu- 
liarly beautiful lyric quality, which no other tenor now before 
the public possesses. This extraordinary voice, which in a small 
hall is not apt to impress one as being of more power than the 
average tenor, needs to be heard in the great transept of the 
Crystal Palace, London, to be fully appreciated as of large car- 
rying-power. To hear Mr. Lloyd sing to an audience of 20,000 
or more Handel's ‘‘Sound an Alarm” is to listen to a marvelous 
performance. His voice reaches the farthest listener in the press 
gallery, at a simply incredible distance away up near the roof 
of the great glass palace, and every tone and word is clear and 
ringing with a quality which is thrilling in the extreme. To 
those who have been favored with this experience, a full com- 
prehension of his voice and art is possible; but, wherever 
he sings, his hearers will be regaled with model vocalism. 

23 

Rubinstein is at last surely to come to us; at least, so we are 
told on authority. It would seem, on first hearing, that the re- 
visiting here of this master of the piano-forteis a boon to 
all piano students; but more sober thought tells a story not so 
pleasing. 
He has, of his own accord, withdrawn completely from public 
performance, and devotes his time to composing and hearing a 
few pupils recite. Although it is scarcely probable that his play- 
ing can be anything less than interesting, yet he has himself 
admitted that his performances are not what he would like them 
to be. No man of his prestige and undisputed genius can afford 
to come here as a virtuoso to make his final bow to a nation 
steadily growing in musical feeling and appreciation and pro- 
duce in his declining years an anti-climax. 
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The memory of Anton Rubinstein here is synonymous with 
transcendentalism in piano-forte music. All great virtuosi are 
judged by their approach to the pianistic genius of the master— 
Rubinstein. Wesay when Paderewski plays the Schumann or 
the Emperor Concerto: ‘‘Ah, how nearly perfect he plays; 
but! you should have heard Rubinstein do it!” We con- 
stantly refer to the master as the high-water mark of piano 
playing in America. 

Thalberg was exquisite ; Gottschalk was charming ; Von Bu- 
low was classically perfect ; and each in his turn has carried the 
American public by storm, and won every heart and head that 
listened. Later, we have raved (and still do) over Joseffy, 
d’Albert, De Pachman, Rosenthal, and many others; and even 
now we are worshipping at the shrine of Paderewski, who, by 
many, is named a second Rubinstein. But we ever turn to the 
memory of the former visit of this greater than them all, and 
say: ‘‘Here is the Titan who has conquered the piano-forte in 
spirit and in mechanical fact!” But the vigor of youth is no 
longer with the master, and it is more than doubtful (if all the 
reports of his ill-health, etc., be true) that he can, in any ade- 
quate measure, satisfy the younger element in the large audi- 

ences sure to be attracted to his concerts if he come to us. 
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Rubinstein’s genius will surely shine resplendent wherever 
and whenever he plays; but it will be a matter of sorrow to all 
who have so long dwelt in happy memory of his colossal work 
when here before, if now he returns to us with marked evidences 
of diminishing powers, doing less brilliant work than formerly 
with the instrument of his genius. The master has so long 
withstood the pressure of splendid offers from impressarios ; 
has so frequently proclaimed his determination never again to 
play in public, and, furthermore, his avowed distaste for ocean 
travel as he is a very poor sailor and suffers much on the sea, 
—all make the announcement of his engagement for a concert- 
tour here seem either unlikely to become a fact or, still worse, 
result no more satisfactorily than in an assured profit to the 
managers. We shall, therefore, hope either that Rubinstein will 
not come, or that the many reports of his failing powers are un- 
true. For to have this representative master brought over here 
simply to satisfy the curious as a spectacle, carrying with him 


Anton Rubinstein is an old man, and nearly blind. © 


only the echoes of his former greatness, will be, indeed, suf- 
ficient cause for the Muse’s weeping. 
2he ; 

Mr. Arthur Nikisch and his band, the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, represent the ultra progressive spirit of the age in or- 
chestral performance. The January concert in Chickering Hall 
was, in many respects, a model evening’s work. The reading 
and playing of the ‘‘Freischitz” overture was so exquisitely 
beautiful as, to be sufficient in itself to prove the virtuosity of 
the band. The opening movement seemed a trifle slow, and 
became unusually heavy before its finish; but the effect was, 
after all, well considered, and the strongly-contrasted second 
movement became the more impressive by its excessive virility. 


The reading was as far removed from metronomic justness as _ 


it could possibly be; but the overture became the more dra- 
matic, if not the more symphonic, by the rubato tempi of its 
playing. It may be safely said that we have never in New 
York heard so emotional an exposition of this herein epitomized 
opera as was given by Mr. Nikisch on this occasion. The band 
was responsive to a man, and the music came from all the 
players with a spontaneity approaching inspiration. The Mc- 
Dowell Suite and the Goldmark Symphony were each marked 
by the same electric unanimity of playing and finished phrasing. 

Mme. Rivé-King gave a beautiful performance of Tschaikow- 
sky’s Fantasie for piario and orchestra. This lady is not often 
heard in New York, but is always accorded a warm welcome, 
as, indeed, she merits. Mme. King has unlimited technic, a 
clear, decisive touch, and keen musical perception, all of which 
combine to make her playing exceedingly interesting. 
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Mr. Nikisch and his orchestra challenge the closest study, 
and no thoughtful musician can sit through one of their con- 
cetts without being deeply impressed with the sympathy be- 
tween conductor and players, and the soon-enforced rapport of 
the audience. Dull moments are eliminated from the compo- 
sitions, and the interest is never allowed to fall. Something 
will be brought to the listener’s ear which bespeaks a true voice 
in the emotional picture being portrayed. If the melody be ob- 
scure, the instrument carrying it must supply living color. 
Nothing is lost; all that is written by the master must mean 
something, and is, therefore, made to express itself. This is 
one real secret of the success of Mr. Nikisch. He interprets the 
spirit of a symphony as he feels it, and the listener must per- 
force see everything of beauty or strength in the composition. 

The weakness of the band is in its wood wind and horns, 
They do not give a satisfactory balance either to themselves, 
when played as a choir alone, or in the lighter full orchestral 
work. The oboi are particularly thin, and the clarionetti are 
somewhat hard. The players all seem able, but the tone quali- 
ties are not well blended. The tympani are over-forced for 
Chickering Hall, and the harsh percussion tone is often heard 
quite above the real tone of tuning, with an effect obnoxious 
to the delicate musical ear. 
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Mr. Nikisch is a musician of originality in thought and 
method. He is somewhat theatric in his manner, and often ap- 
pears to pose before the audience ; but he has every appearance 
of sincerity and earnestness, and certainly has the entire con- 
fidence and responsiveness of his orchestra. Indéed, his own 
earnestness begets an intensity among the players, that is dan- 
gerous as it is wonderfully productive of inspired performance. 
For instance, in the Piano Fantasie the horns and some of the 
strings seemed over-wrought by the conductor's earnestness, 
and nearly wrecked a movement by a too early entrance. ‘The 
look of the conductor was but a call for preparation, but was 
evidently misunderstood. A careful watcher will often see’ 
anxiety among the men; and the high tension the conductor 
holds on them, therefore, sometimes becomes dangerous and 
takes away repose, so indispensable in an orchestra. Yet, after 
all, we prefer a slip now and then toa precise reading of dul- 
ness, if we can always hear such virile playing as is usual with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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~ CHATS WITH STUDENTS. 


A CORRESPONDENT last month was in the 
depth of perplexity because of the many- 
sided opinions he had read regarding the glottis- 
stroke, and appealed for enlightenment. If one 
wishes to follow the directions of any voice- 
teacher or writer, the first requirement is that 
what is said be understood. If we want to 
know the efficiency of the stroke of the glottis 
we must first discover what it is. 
7aGe 

The glottis is the opening between the vocal 
bands. Without the vocal cords there would be 
no glottis, just as without the jaws there would 
be no mouth. The stroke of the glottis is really 
not a stroke of this hole or space, for how can 
we make a stroke with that which has no sub- 
stance? We should express the action better by 
saying a stroke of the vocal cords, for they take 
the active part, the glottis being passive and de- 
pendent for its very existence upon the move- 
ments of the vocal cords. 
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Let me try to explain by reference to a moye- 
_ ment more readily seen, viz., at the lips. Do you 
understand the nature of a consonant? It is an 
explosion of active (moving) breath through some 
closure of the throat or mouth into open inactive 
space. Try this experiment: Place the lips 
together lightly and say in a whisper 4 —not 
by drawing the breath in, but by allowing the 
breath within the mouth to burst, as it were, out 
through the lightly-closed lips. The active 
breath within the mouth explodes through the 
lips into open inactive air. 

This explosion was not of the space between 
the lips, but was the sudden separation of the 
lips and a consequent bursting out of the pent-up 
air. Try to say ¢twhin the same way, You will 
find that the explosion: here was caused by the 
bursting of pent-up breath through a sudden 
opening caused by the tongue released from 
pressure against the hard-palate just behind the 
upper front teeth. Now do the same thing with 
kuk, The explosion is at the soft-palate, which 
is pressed by the back part of the tongue. Now 
whisper w#, and think a bit before deciding 
where the explosion is and what causes it. 

ote 

All these (except, perhaps, the last) are con- 
sonantal strokes. There are a number more, 
but these will serve my purpose. We do not 
eall them strokes of the mouth, but rather of the 
lips, or tongue-tip and front palate, or back 
tongue and soft-palate, etc. 

Add aloud a vowel to these consonantal effects 
and we have articulate speech, By articulate 
speech I mean speech with joints (articulations). 
The consonants are the joints of language, with- 
out which the sounds would run into each other 
indefinitely. Thus, 00, 0, ah, a, e are vowels; 
add consonants to them and we make jointed or 
articulated words, as 00, bo, loo, lo, gah, gay. 

Bee 

For lack of a better name we will callthe sound 
uh a laryngeal consonant, because the action in 
the larynx is similar to the action of the lips, ete., 
in the production of other consonants. The air 
below bursts through and separates the vocal 
cords, which are pressed together with more or 
less force, and an explosion occurs against the 
inactive air above the larynx in the mouth. 

All vowels are thus made in the larynx by the 
vocal cords, as you will see upon trial, and can- 
not be made in any other way. Now this start- 
ing or making of vowels may be with much or 
little force, hard or soft, we sometimes say; but 
they must be made here with a closure of the 
glottis by the vocal cords and a subsequent fore- 
ing open by theair in the lungs. When the word 
or tone with a word is spokenorsung with an 
initial consonant, the explosion of the consonant 
in the mouth is so acute as to quite cover the 
making of the vowel in the larynx, and no ex- 
plosion is felt there at all. 

The process of vowel-making without conso- 
nantal help is called the stroke of the glottis (coup 
de glotte). Shall I need to say, then, whether it is 
_well to study the stroke of the glottis? Since all 
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vowels require a stroke of the glottis and we are 
always using vowels, it certainly seems quite 
proper to study the best way of making the stroke 
.rather than to attempt to evade it. 

735 

Mr. George Henschel said to me in London, 
during a lesson-talk, that he always taught his 
pupils to start a vowel with a harsh stroke of the 
vocal cords and then relieve it, as it were, so 
that it might settle into a lower groove’ with less 
pressure of breath ; in fact, with the same feel- 
ing that one realizes when the voice lapses from 
full tone to mezzo-voce. This can scarcely be 
explained without a practical demonstration, and 
I advise you not to practice it. Mr. Henschel’s 
tone in this exercise was at first very harsh, and 
then subsided to his normal and quite beautiful 
quality of voice. I never, with very careful 
watching, could discover that this artist used the 
harsh attack in his song-singing, and I have 
never brought myself yet to believe it proper to 
start the voice with such a positive shock of the 
glottis. Mr. Henschel has a powerful throat, and 
he may find it possible to practice this drastic 
method; butit is my opinion that his excellent 
singing is in spite and not because of it. I can 
readily believe it would be most disastrous to 
the ordinary young voice. 
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The beauty of singing depends upon an ele- 
mentary quality of purity of tone. A harsh or 
hard attack of tone is always accompanied with 
the sounds of the making-effort. If you will 
sing v0, 0, ah very forcibly, you will discover an 
element in the sound which can be called noise 
and not musical tone. If you will return to the 
first examples Iasked youto do, viz., a whispered 
uh, and do this also with great force, you will 
find that the noise you heard when singing the 
loud 00, 0, ai was the noise of the consonantal 
explosion. Do not let this paragraph pass till vou 
quite understand me; and then I ask, do you 
admire this noisy vowel-making? 

We must make the vowels in our throat by the 
explosion caused by the sudden bursting apart of 
the closed vocal bands; and when we do this 
forcefully it makes a disagreeable noise that de- 
stroys the tone-purity. We find it difficult to 
avoid this noise ; in fact, most singers fail to give 
a loud tone which starts pure if there be no con- 
sonantal aid. 
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We want pure tone and no noise, and we must 
find asofter way to take tne place of the harsh 
process. We mustalso have a prompt attack of 
every phrase, and often it begins with a vowel. 
Can we attack a vowel in song, either loudly or 
softly, without the mechanical effort being heard 
by the listener, or even by the singer himself ? 

To this I answer yes ; and herein lies the art 
of pure vocal attack, 
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When honest and capable teachers proclaim 
against the stroke of the glottis, it is well to in- 
quire into their full meaning. The probability is 
that they are warning the student against the 
noisy shock we have just studied; they surely 
cannot mean that there isto be no direct attack of 
vowels in the larynx. Perhaps some less thor- 
ough investigators think that if they do not hear 
the stroke there is none ; and as weall know that 
the truly good singers are not heard to shock the 
glottis, these careless observers proclaim the 
stroke non-important, and teach you to avoid it, 
This seems to me a hapless moment for you, 
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To learn to make a firm and direct attack of 
vowels you must heed your breath, for in its con- 
trol lies the secret. Practice a series of vowels, 
as 00, 0, ah, upon an easy tone in your voice, 
quite lightly, and watch carefully that you do not 
push the tones out, but that they seem to fof out 
without effort, and absolutely without the explo- 
sive noise of breath. Also practice a simple 
phrase, as, for instance, ‘‘Ah, me!’’ uponan easy 
tone. Use no breath-effort, and watch carefully 
for the zozse. Will to do it without any sound of 
breath at all, nothing but pure tone. When you 
can do it lightly, increase the force of tone, and, 
finally, you will find yourself able to sing a strong 


declamatory sentence without the abominable 
breathy and noisy attack we hear so much of, 
and which, by some misguided authorities, is 
called the legitimate stroke of the glottis... You 
will have the stroke, but you will be its master ; 
while, in the other case, the service is reversed, 

I hope that this rather long talk will explain 
what the stroke of the glottis is and to what pur- 
pose you study it. Ialso hope that it will show 
you how to look into other voice-matters which 
seem to bein dispute ; for men often say the same 
thing in varying ways, and quite as often are they 
misunderstood. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


How far does a singer’s success depend upon 
natural voice and how far upon art and 
education ? INQUIRER. 


Answer. 


Inasmuch as no singer can be successful who 
cannot sing, and as a moderate voice at least is a 
necessity for good singing, it might be broadly 
said that about half the battle is won with a good 
voice. Butas many good voices go to waste be- 
cause of bad training or indolence, it may be said 
that a good voice is by no means the suresign ofa 
successful artist. I should prefer astudent witha 
passable voice, who had pluck and intelligence 
backed by fine musical feeling, rather than a very 
fine voice without these qualities in support. The 
finest voice in the world needs to be supported by 
intellectuality and artistic feeling, to fulfil its mis- 
sion and be in all senses successful. 

ne 


How should “often” be pronounced in sing- 
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ing? Shouldit be asifspelled ‘‘of’n,” or with 
the sounded? Also ‘‘listen.”’ E. W. B. 
Answer. 


Excepting in a very few specially marked in- 
stances, secondary syllables should be delivered 
without emphasis. Pronunciation in song is the 
Same as inspeech, except in intensity. The rel- 
ative intensity of syllables remains the same in 
both. Pronounce ‘‘listen’” Zs’, etc. If the word 
were not completed it would be pronounced ‘/is¢ 
or oft, etc. 


NEW SONGS RECOMMENDED. 


Nore.—We shall name here each month afew good songs 
for the benefit of those who have not the advantage of 
large collections in their own towns from which to select. 
The songs named can always be ordered through any 
music dealer, or direct from the publisher. 


Published by Novello, Ewer d& Co. 


“Too Late.”” Mezzo. Ivan Caryil. 

‘List to Me.” High orlow, Audran’s ‘‘La Cigale.” 

“On Silver Waters.” Threekeys. J. L. Roeckel. 

‘The Miller and His Wife.” Three keys. J. M. Capel. 

The first of these isa graceful song, in a quasi minuetto 
tempo. The piano accompaniment lies well under the 
hands and is well written for the song. The second is a 
pleasing romance, one of the popular numbers of the re- 
ceut London and New York success, “La Cigale,” The 
third song is in the usual style of this prolific writer, with 
arefrain that, if a bit commonplace, has yet a good ring 
and swing toit. There is also a violin ad libitum accompa- 
niment. The fourth of thisset isa rather quaint and withal 
interesting song, best adapted for a baritone, 


Published by The Boston Musie Co. 


“On the Walls of Salamanca.” Tenor. Arthur Whiting. 

‘An Old Song.” High orlow. Ethelbert Nevin. 

‘King Witlaff’s Drinking Horn.” 

C. Gow. 

The first isof strong Spanish coloring, and if sung with 
the proper warmth of expression will make a pleasant num- 
ber on a programin a braceof songs. The second is a charm- 
ing song in the style of the French chansonette. It willcom- 
pare favorably with similar works of Godard, Massenet, 
etc. The ‘“ King Witlaff” is an excellent setting of the old 
and popular poem. The nervous rhythm of both the voice- 
part and the accompaniment gives the piece much original- 
ity of character, which will make it popular with musicians, 
The ordinary ballad-singer would better not attempt it. 


Published by The John Church Co, 


‘Japanese Lullaby.’”’ Mezzo. William Neill. 
“Proposal.” Mezzo. A. G. Maier. 
‘Once and Now.” Low. Franz Wald. 


These are all pleasant songs of a light order, adapted for 
encores or parlor use. The last is, perhaps, the most inter- 
esting, asitis the most pretentious, requiring delicacy in 
playing the piano accompaniment. The “Lullaby” has 
some chords which must belong to the Japanese scale, for 
they bafile attempts to spell and resolve them according to 
the usual rules of harmony ; yet the song has merit. 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, 


Baritone or bass. Geo. 
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i. 
\ THE WEDDING-RING. 


MONOLOGUE FOR A LADY, 


\ By JULES bE MARTHOLD. 


Translated and Adapted by ADA WEBSTER WARD. 

SCENE.-~—Small boudoir, very elegant and Parisian, with the thousand little dainty 
trifies that declare a delicate taste. Back €., fireplace with great wood fire. 
On mant.l, clock and branched candlesticks ; candles lighted, Before Jjireplace, 
a little R., inlaid oval table, medium size, covered with newspapers, books, etc., 
also lighted lamp, with globe. Near lamp, and open, very thin volume, 
panphlet form, but elegantly gottenup. L. E., small Secretary open and in 
adisorder, Over secretary modern oil portrait of old lady with white hair. 
L.2£,, door. R. 2 E., window, with hangings drawn. R: £., table ; upon 
tt hand mirror, face powder, and all the appliances for toilet of young, pretty, 
luxurious woman of fashion. Above table portrait, in colored crayons or 
pastel, of man, young, distingué, slightly bald, wearing whiskers inclining to 
blonde. L. of fireplace, on chair, muff, hat anda large mantle lined and 
bordered with fur. Wear chair, umbrella, R. of fireplace, box of wood, 

Curtain rises discovering Madame, seated at loilet-table, busily engaged in putting 
last touches to arrangement of hair. A pause. Clock strikes once, 


Half-past eight! [Ske rises, but remains standing by table.) At nine o'clock 
I shall be [sigh of tronical satisfaction, mingled with vague regret] ah! at nine 
o'clock I shall be far away. [ Pensive, smiling to herself.| Notas to distance 
actually [resolutely and a little dryly] but morally. [Goes to window, pulls 
back curtains to look outs joyeusly.) Itisstill snowing ; the ground is all white, 
[With a little shiver of enjoyment,| Heu! [Lets curtain fall, goes to Jireplace, 
rests hand on mantel, and remains standing, warming one foot on Sender. | How 
cold it is, and how good a warm-.room will feel after—[buries herself in a 
low armchair L. of fireplace) after-—[ pause] after? Then—what? [Sieh of 
questioning disquietude,| Ah! [Siknce. Rises brusqueh',; another pause, sland- 
ing. Finally she goes mechanically toward oval table where she stops, her giance 
indicating her wandering thoughts.) Ah! If I only knew. [ Pauses; reflects with 
bowed head,| He says he will always be true [weighing the words], always be 
true. [/z dry tones, Scanning words, and as with a Sort of terror.| Al—ways — 
be—true. [Goes to secretary L., fromwhence she takes a note.| Heis waiting for 
me [with a tender smile}; he is waiting for me. [Zurns to clock, tapping note 
with finger.) His eyes are fixed on the clock, and his heart is beating— 
[stgh of oppression; hand pressed to hear!) oh, not faster than my heart is 
beating! [Very calm.] Twenty-five minutes to nine ; I have still twenty-five 
minutes. In twenty-five minutes I set out—from here-— [¢errtfied, then very 
timidly] to go tohim. I shall not take a carriage, In the first place, I 
couldn’t find one such a stormy night; in the second place, I don’t want 
one. I love the fresh air, the cold, the sleet, the wind,—all the whirl of the 
storm. [Quickly.] And besides I shall go quicker! [Goes to table where ts 
lamp; takes up open volume and comes down a fittle, reading. | 

‘*T have searched in thy heart, O woman! There I haveread, and have 
seen the secret desires that move thee to thoughts of the might-have-been, 
The pride of thy beauty aspires to a joy that is now unknown. Undaunted, 
thy soul cries for pleasure. I know it, and I alone. Come! come tome! 
We’ll fly together to realms where realities die, where duty, so stern and so 
ugly, exists not. Come! Come, love, and I—” 

[Ceases and comes all the way down, book still open in her hand.} 
Ah! he isa poet! He zs a poet. [Looks at portrait, Jrohtispiece of pam- 
phit | Whataprofile! Like an antique cameo! Young, yet severe! Sweet 
but thoughtful, under his long brown locks! What a voice he has! Every 
word is a caress ; its accents lull while they convince you. [4irmly, with a 
sort of dull, scornful anger.| And this is the man who has singled me out 
from the rest of the world. //e understands me! This is the man I have 
captivated, who has placed his heart at my feet, while my husband—[s¢aris 
at the word, th.n after a short hesitation gees on] my husband takes it asa 
matter of course that I should be his wife! The wife of an auctioneer, who 
sells on commission! A man who wears whiskers and uses an eye-glass 
and who is as incapable of making a rhyme as—I am myself. [Wirth a hitle 
nervous laugh.) Of course he says he loves me, occasionally, out of polite- 
ness, And he kisses me when he Says it, paternally, on the forehead, as if 
I were a little girl, [With fire.) Asit he thought a man loved his wife that 


way, with such tranquility, “such calmness, such—indifference! That 


would be too easy, truly ! [With self-pity.) 1 Suppose he esteems me, but 


all the world esteems me! Besides. if he recognizes.m3 ~good.qualities, he 
isn’t blina to my faults. He passes judgment on me! Pie mewen misled his 


reason—that fact will have to be admitted! I own that to myself, with 


shame. Heiscold! His love doesn't interfere with his business in the 
least, and we haven’t been married quite three years! Monsieur is traveling 
now ; gone away for eight or ten days. [J/mitating the tone of a man, mock- 
ingly.) ‘* For eight or ten days, my dear.” Oh, if he only were not so—so—! 
He is at Caen now, pronouncing on the value of a gallery full of pictures, 
or telling how much some old chateau ought to bring --I don’t know what 
he’s doing ; he isn’t here, that’s enough for me! The weather didn’t stop 
him—nothing could stop him. [/mitaling her husband.] ‘*When I come 
back I'll give you that India shawl, you know, my darling, the one you 
wanted the other day.’’ It isn’t India shawls I want now; what is a shawl 
more or less! When a person loves a person, truly, he doesn’t goaway 
from that person so cheerfully. [Zakes up from desh a lelter on large com- 
mercial paper, blue; looks over it with a little pout.| We writes to me four 
pages to tell me that the journey was a very cold one, but that he has 
arrived in safety, and is well satisfied with the way his business is turning 
out. Always business! ‘Write to me, my darling, regularly every day, 
I beseech you,”’ Regularly, yes, but passionately ? Bah! That goes for 
nothing! ‘*My health?’’ As if he needed information on that subject 
when he only left me last evening! Besides, what does he care about my 
health? Here, he never mentions the word to me! Why should he? I’m 
perfectly well, and what is an inquiry after one’s health when one is per- 
fectly well? A mere polite formula, that is all. I have answered his letter. 
I shall continue to answer him ‘‘regularly.’’ If I don’t, I’llseem in the 
wrong. [4 pause of profound reflection.) Ah, our parents were much to 
blame. But it is freezing here—literally freezing! [Staffs Jive or six sticks 
on fire, all the time looking at the clock.| Quarter to nine—I must hurry ! 
[Aeses, then reseats herself.| Ofcourse! Now I’ve put too much wood on 
the fire. [Takes off three sticks and arranges fire all at sixes and sevens.] A 
little more and it would have been out. I nearly smothered it. I don’t 
know how to make a fire. I wish I hadn’t sent off Marie for the night; but 
to have had her about would have been awkward for me; yet it is very 
inconvenient without a maid. There! Atlast! [Gives final poke to fire.] 

Now Ill dress myself. [Before mirror over mantel.] Ouph! My dress is 
so tight I can scarcely breathe! My wrap! [Zakes it and comes down 


thoughtfully.| Iam sure his apartment must be charming; it must be.. 


[Change of manner.] With his ideas he ought to be able to produce effects 
that are astonishing. I wish I were there already. I adore to go to people’s 
houses for the first time. There is always such a crowd of things one never 
saw before ; one makes such wonderful discoveries! It’s lots of fun! To 
study a person’s room is just like studying a person’s character, so they 
say. Oh, gracious! If there should be any photographs of—actresses! If, 
after all, he is only like the rest of the world. No, no, that could never be! 
A poet such as he is must be different! [Goes to oval table, still keeping wrap 
in right hand, while with her left she awkwardly fumbles over the leaves of the 
pamphlet. Suddenly impatient, she throws the wrap over her Shoulders.| This 
wrap annoys me! [Seats herself and takes both hands to her search. Havi, 
Sound what she looks for.| Here itis! It is very short and has no title. 
[Reads.] i 

/ A poet’s home is simple —it is almost austere ; 

/ Within reigns modest poverty, with mien sever ; 

\ No luxury there troubles his dreams sublime, — 

\ The mystery of creation fills full his time. ea 


[Puts down book.] ‘Fills full his time!’" Does he want us to believe he 
makes a hermit of himself? Well, he doesn’t! He is too great a society 
man for that! That must be taken with a grain of salt—that and “his 
dreams sublime.’’ Dear me! I don’t like him half as well as I did, 
‘Dreams sublime—” [emphasizing] ‘fills full his time.” How can he 
go out, then, to receptions and balls and races and—everywhere? Bah! 
he doesn’t mean a single word he writes! Itis only just to have something 
tosay. Verses! Nobody will ever make me believe that anybody ever 
has any such ideas as his in dead earnest, honestly, without cudgelling his 
brains to find them! Ah, these poets! these poets! But I suppose we 
must forgive itinthem! [Zooks at clock.] Ten minutes to nine! I shall 
be late next thing Iknow. Well, he will have to wait for me, that is all. 
At first it will do no harm if I make him pine a little; on the contrary, it will 
do him good! One doesn’t expect a woman fo be punctual. It is not like 
aman. He will be all the happier-when he sees TET ES will only receive 


-me so much the better. 


[dt mirror over mantel.] Iam notat all satisfied with my hair! I should 
have liked it better—[gets hat, which she puts on as she comes down to dress- 
ing-table, R., where she adjusts it] but when one is obliged to put on a hat 
one can’t do as one would. That hatisn’tso bad. It goes very nicely with 
my gown. I'd have put on another more—thatis less -this hat is charming 
and very becoming—provided he takes any notice of it. [With litile air of 
indulgent protection.) Oh, yes, he must-have good taste! [Afirmatively, 
bridling up.| He has good taste ! [Swddenly, terrified by a discovery] Ah! 
goodness gracious! I have just thought—[d/sappointedly] but how can I 
make itdo? [Head lowered, left hand open supporting chin; reflects, standing 
motionless.| It isn’t possible ! My hands will be bright red when I reach 
his house, such a cold night, and yet I cannot take that muff! No! [with 
right hand makes motion of opening umbrella] my umbrella to hold, [wth left 


hand makes motion of holding up dress} and my dress to lift! [Amgrtly.] Ah! 


[Composes herself.| Hm! Let us see! let us see! It surely is not impossible 
to think of some way. [Goes back, takes muff and passes ribbon round her 
neck.) There, now! [ 7akes umbrella and comes down stage.] Now! [Opens 
umbrella, holds it in one hand and muff in the other.| Yes, but not practicable ; 


my dress will be in such a state ! [ Zakes left hand from muff and raises dress. — 
Like that? [Azgrily.] Like that—I shall have my hands frozen and red, Ah! 


Ihave an idea! [Holds both skirt and umbrella in lft hand, puts right in 
muff; then changes backward and forward, right and left, disgusted.| Very 
well, very well, but very inconvenient. Inconvenient! That isn’t the 
word for it! [Closes umbrella, leans upon it.) And then—no, I can just see 
myself making all that ‘*to-do.’’ It is ridiculous! Besides, it acts all very 
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well in here, but in the street, on such a night—in such weather! [Diéscon- 
solately puts down umbrella, seats herself, impatiently tapping on table R. with 
hand and beating a tattoo on floor with foot.| Lam sure there are puddles of 
melted snow. Ishall have my boots insuchastate! [Aye wanders as one 
who seeks a plan.| Oh, for some means of going out! A cab? There won’t 
be any. The horses can’t getalong. [Aises but does not move from place, 
deep sigh.| I must do something ! 

| Zakes up umbrella again, looks at it attentively.| An umbrella! How 
poetic! He’ll think me absurd to the last degree, and yet he ought not to. 
But—but he is quite capable of turning me into ridicule in his little polite 
sneering way! [/va very bad humor.) Oh, if I only knew some way! 
Five minutes of nine! [Zone and gesture indicates that she does not mean to 
hurry.) Very well, Ican’thelpit. [Xegards alternately hands and muff, then 
right hand and umbrella, then left hand and skirt.| Wow can I go out like 
that? They used to have holders for holding up the skirts; that was con- 
venient. [With conviction.| They make the dresses too long—and the 
skirts. [/ndicating out of doors by sweeping gesture toward window,.| It is no 
use ; there’s no way. It makes one think all this is done on purpose—that 
’ husbands and dressmakers are in league to prevent our going out. [ot 
stirring one step; resolutely.| So much the worse. I shall be soaked, I shall 
be covered with mud, I shall be —what you will, butJ won’thave red hands! 
[Zo umbrella, throwing it on table in a temper.| As for you, my dear, 
[pausing tolook at it closely] how stupid an umbrella does look! It would 
be so easy to make them with a little bit of taste, it seems to me. I have 
an Indian parasol and a Chinese parasol, and they are charming, so light, so 
graceful, so coquettish. [Quickly, decided tone.| Forward march! If 1 
should get lost on the road! I am not very strong in my geography of 
Paris streets at night—above all in that neighborhood, I'd never dare 
to ask my way lest someone should find out whereI was going, [With little 
forced laugh. Pauses and traces before her in the air, with right hand, three 
lines, fan-shaped, first to L., second to middle, third to R.| Over that way— 
the Theatre Cluny, where I went a long time ago before I was married ; the 
Luxembourg, a garden where there are pictures, in the middle; and that 
way, toward the right, St. Sulpice, where Albertine was married. He lives 
on this side, near St. Sulpice. ‘*Goa few steps forward, then go back a 
few steps, then go round -”’ right here on this side. Ishall take Le Pont 
des Arts and thenIshallsee. It is very faraway; I’m in fora good half 
hour’s walk. Well, I can’t fly, but it zs very far away over there. 

[Takes right-hand glove from table and begins to put it on,; shivers slightly.| 
It has a very queer effect on me to go away in order to go—there. [Stops 
short, takes a deep breath.| Itis suffocating ; I don’t know whatails me, and 
Itremble. [Fadls into chair before desk and continues putting on glove.| These 
new gloves! They are so hard to—[Uittle sigh of exhaustion to cover her real 
sentiment| Ah! [Sigh of profound depression.| Ah! [Nine o'clock sounds. She 
rises as if touched by a spring. Voice dry, short, as if moved by machinery.] 
Ah!itis the hour! Yes. [Looks fixedly at clock; pause.| Nine o'clock! 
{With terror.) Ah! true ! But at what hour shall I come back! Oh, heaven! 
Thad not thought of that at all! [Pause ,; rouses herself, feverishly, recklessly 
excited by a sort of artificial wrath.| Eh, that is all right! [ will come back. 
That is all. [Looks for other glove.| Where haveI put my glove? I don’t 
know what lam doing. Mercy! how warmlam! [Finds her second glove 
where she found the other.| 1 declare, I must be losing my senses! It is 
right in front of me. 

[ Takes it and comes down stage. About to put on second glove, she stops short 
with a confusion full of bitterness anda certain degree of self-reproach.| My 
wedding-ring! [Half drawing it from her finger, GN I cannot keep 
it—[pulls it off, pauses) but yet I cannot give it up. [Holds it in tips of 
fingers of right hand and /ooks atit, at first vaguely, then tenderly, finally carries 
tt to her lips and kisses tt silently, with long, lingering kiss, thenwipes eyes, much 
moved.| Poorlittle ring! Forgive me! Your golden circle holds a date 
you still keep fresh as when you bore it first, and that date I—I—oh, I 
remember now what my mother said to me that day. [Bows head humbly.| 
Guard , in_honor alone is happiness. [With a sob.] My 
poor mother! Why have I los wth remorsé.| How she would 
suffer could shesee me now! But she does see me! Iam sure of it! I 
feelit! [Addresses portrait of old lady.) Isit not so, mother darling? It 
is your own sweet self who has come to awaken me to the good and to 
save me! [Falls on knees before portrait.| Pardon me, mother darling, you 
see Iam still your child! [Azses and turns to portrait of man.) And you, 
my husband—how [I shall blush when I see you returning! [Removes hat 
and wrap with quick gesture and throws them anywhere.| Oh, heaven! what 
folly possessed me? Itis frightful! It is terrible! It was not I who was 
_ doing those things. My senses were gone; I had lost them, carried away—- 
dominated—intoxicated by I know not what, allin a moment. But my 
husband worships me and I love him! [Addresses his porlrait.| Yes, yes, 
yes. You were right to treat me as a child—not asa spoiled child, but as a 
naughty one ; and, indeed, I was a naughty child, very foolish, very wicked. 
Oh, finish your horrible business quickly and come back, come back! Not that 
there is any more danger, but I want to see you, to have you to speak to, to 
» chat with you—just you and I together like two goodcomrades. Poorloyal 
man who is working so hard—[¢akes up blue letter from desk, L.| down there 
for me, thinking of me, writing to me nice long letters simply about what 
interests us both. Poor dear man whom I despised—ingrate and stupid that 
Iam! You ask news of my health. JI have been very ill. [Shows, so 
to speak, portrait of her mother to her husband.) Ti is she who has cured 
me, and you will come back to find me whole once more. 

Goes to desk, seats herself, takes out the other's note, stops, holdsit.| Ah! 
this man! this man! ButI have no reproach to cast against him, It is not 
he who is to blame. He sacrifices no one tome, And I was going tocover 
myself with shame forever, to force myself to blush before him fora triumph 
which I myself furnished him. WhatalessonI have had! Why did I do 
this? For whom? For a stranger—a man I do not know in reality. We 

have met often—but where? In society. One cannot call ¢ha¢ knowing 


a person! He never has come here, and he never shall. He will wait 
for me scorning me ¢o-night; to-morrow he will jeer no longer—that is, if 
he still remembers. Hm! He wi/7remember! He will be vexed that L— 
he has no letter of mine, thank goodness! [7Zakes up his note.| He has 
not put my name to this, so I’ve only to burn the envelope. [Zsrows it 


‘im fire.| There! [Shows /etter.| That will serve me for an autograph, 
[&eads.| ‘*Dear one: To-night, [¢ronically] my eyes upon the clock, I 
await you. My heart beats! Until to-night, Yours.”’ [/ronically.] Heu! 
Two lines! Hea foet/ That is studied| Every word is for effect. I 


will keep youas an antidote against the stings of remorse! 
only imagine that it is an undying love he has for me! If he would writea 
sonnet upon it! That wouldconsolehim. I regret butone thing—I cannot 
suggest the title: «* To Her Who Came Not and Will ever Come!” Quarter 
past nine. [Goes to window and looks out.| Still snowing! I am going to 
bed. But first Ishallask God to pardon me; [throwing hiss to portrait of 
her husband) then to sleep to dream of you, [addresses mother’s portrait] 
under your eyes, my mother! 


Oh, if he would 


CURTAIN. 


ll. 
AN AU GEST ROSE. 


By CARRIE M. OGILVIE. 


pete with the girls, sir? No, indeed! That’s something 1 never 

do ; and as to that lily of a girl just throwing kisses to me, why, bless 
you, that’s my daughter May, and she’s just the dearest, sweetest thing on 
earth. Something special about her makes me have a different feelin 
toward her from anybody else I ever knew; and if you’d like, sir, I’ll tell 
you about something that happened when she was a wee baby, twelve years 
ago. 

ert happened right along this very road, between Newburyport and By- 
field, and I was then the engineer instead of conductor, and I was younger 
looking than Iam now, with this white head of mine. Only thirty-six years 
old, sir, and you see I haven’ta black hairin my head. That belongs to 
my story, too, as you will find, 

You remember that hill with the cottage at the foot of it, and golden-rod 
and wild clematis growing along the stone wall? That’s where I have lived 
ever since I was married, and it was on that embankment around the bend 
that the most terrible event of my life occurred. 

It was one day in August, in the first of the month, and I never shall forget 
how the sky looked, as deep and blue as my baby’s eyes, nor how sweet 
and still the air was that morning as I walked over to the station. The 
golden-rod and ferns hung heavy with dew, and there were clusters of pur- 
ple grapes on the vines along the hedge. The roses were unusually late 
that year, and as the fall came on they were deep crimson, instead of pink 
as they are earlier in the season. I had one in my button-hole that morn- 
ing. Baby had put it there when she kissed me good-bye. 

“Pitty ’ose, papa, for oo. Dod make it, mamma tell me so. 
up in ’ky.” 

My wife was a Christian, and although I did not then believe in her re- 
ligion, I have learned to put my trust in God since baby lisped to me about 
the rose that morning. 

Every pleasant day when I made my down run, at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, my wife and baby used to be sitting out there on the hill, and 
they would wave their hands at me; and baby looked so sweet and inno- 
cent waving her little fat arms, her face dimpling with delight and her curls 
tossing in the breeze. I used to have a great longing in my heart that no 
harm should ever come to her, and I was such a strong, healthy young fel- 
low, I felt that Ishould be able to protect and guard her always. 

Almost three o’clock, and old 49 was puffing and steaming fit to 
burst as we neared the bend. I was already looking toward the hill, and 
sure enough there was the baby’s white dress—no, I was mistaken ; it was 
only a piece ofa newspaper. They were not there. Why, I wondered. 
Perhaps they would be there before I turned the curve. Somehow it seemed 
to me I never so longed to have them there as I did that day, and I kept 
anxiously looking, until away in the distance, on the track, I saw some- 
thing that made every pulse in my body give a great leap, and then stand 
still. There, just ahead of me, toddling along, with her yellow hair flying 
and her little arms stretched out to balance herself, was my baby! A mo- 
ment more and the wheels would be grinding her body, and her precious 
blood would stain the track. I lived ages in that moment of agony. I 
waved my arms; shouted, rang the bell like a madman, and as I was pull- 
ing the rope the rose fell from my button-hole on to the seat, and baby’s 
words, ‘*Dod make it; Dod live upin ’ky,’’ came to me, For the first time 
in my life I put my whole soul into a prayer, ‘‘ God save my child!” and 
that moment she stumbled and fell down the grassy embankment. 

As soon as I could, I climbed down and ran back to find her. There she 
sat in the grass, lifting her blue eyes and dimpled mouth to me, and as I 
hugged her to my heart she said: 

“‘T tied to climb on cars, papa, but somebody pushed me over and I fell 
down here. Don’tk’y, papa!” 

For I was crying and thanking God at the same time, and when I came 
alongside of the train, carrying baby on my shoulder, all the men threw up 
their hats and cheered and most of the women were sobbing. 

That rose is in this locket with one of her baby curls, and I never have 
failed to pray for her safety and happiness, as well as for many other things, 
since that day. Isn’t she a beauty, too? And you can’t blame me for 
liking this time of year best, and for always wearing an August rose when- 
ever my darling girl pins one in my button-hole, as she did this one two 
hours ago. 


Dod live 
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BETTER. 


By NEITH BOYCE. 


d Boos great singer stepped from her carriage into the swirling snow, and 

hurried up the steps of the poor little house. A woman, dim-eyed 
from tears, admitting her, stooped and kissed passionately her fur-gloved 
hands. ~ 

‘©The good God bless you, madame!”’ she cried. ‘In here—he is in 
herey 4 

She pushed open the door of a small, bare room, wherein, propped on 
high pillows, lay a young face, framed in waves of black hair, lit by eyes of 
blue flame, a spot of scarlet on each sunken cheek. 

A swift smile flashed over the face as the singer, throwing off her heavy 
furs, came to the bedside. 

‘‘At last!” gasped the boy. ‘‘Now I shall get better, mother—better! ”’ 

The beautiful stranger smiled sadly, moved back a few steps and looked 
into the adoring eyes. Then she sang. Low, slow, the round, pure notes 
fell from her lips, each perfect as a flawless pearl. They came lighter, 
gayer, sweeter, till one might fancy them lustrous with color like ruby or 
sapphire, mounting higher, pulsing quicker, to spend themselves at last in 
one joyous burst—a rainbow shower of brilliants. : 

The singer ceased a moment, smiled into the blue eyes, dilated, implor- 
ing, and began again. She sang a prayer—a simple, sad little melody of 
her far-away native land. On its last minor notes her full voice trembled, 
and tears of longing hung on her shadowy lashes. The blue eyes, too, 
swam and glittered, but they were imperious in their beseeching, and she 
sang again, 

This time it was a love-song—a rushing cry of primal passion that swept 
the soul up on mighty waves of melody and left it poised, breathless and 
quivering, on the last high, fierce note. She ceased abruptly. 

The face on the pillow kept the mold of the song. The blue eyes were 
fixed, the lips parted in ecstacy ; but all color had left the cheeks, anda 
light film glazed the wide eyes. The mother rushed forward with a cry. 
But the singer smiled as she pressed down the white lids and kissed the 
paling lips. 

«Better |”? she murmured. 


IV. 
AT THE TOMB OF WASHINGTON. 


By BURTON T. DOYLE: 
[For Washington’s Birthday.] 


A hats slowly, think deeply, and bow in reverence the head, 
Mount Vernon is too sacred now for quick and mirthful tread. 

It is our country’s holy ground, great Washington is here— 

His spirit bivouacs all around and makes Mount Vernon dear! 

With him our star of glory rose, our liberty had birth ; 

A country’s freedom found repose where mankind knew its worth ; 

For all the nations of the world beheld true manhood rise 

And flaunt on high a flag unfurled for freedom where it flies ! 

He drew his sword in brave defence of what he knew was right, 

And never let his courage wince in Valley Forge or fight. 

With noble purpose never stained by selfish end or aim, 

He fought for all mankind, and gained unconsciously his fame ; 

He fought to lay oppression low and free his native land, 

And flourishing republics show the fruits of his command ; 

For freedom now mankind may share throughout the spacious world, 

And those who find it not elsewhere may find it here unfurled, 

That man may have self-government, protected by that shield 

Which God, all nature’s sovereign, sent to make oppression yield. 


In modesty he here retired when he had won the fight 

That gained what liberty desired—-his country’s sacred right ; 
And here he heard his countrymen with pride upon him call 

To leave retirement and ascend earth’s grandest throne of all. 
And after he was president of this proud sisterhood — 

Of this great Union heaven sent for man’s eternal good,— 

His modesty no credit took for aught that he had done, 

And would no adulation brook—no, not from anyone. 

Again he came to this retreat, to this enchanting spot, 

And found his farm retirement sweet, and sought to be forgot ; 
And here upon this classic stream he lived in his old age, 

But never let ambition’s dream a single thought engage. 

He never knew what he had done for liberty and right, 

Nor what his dauntless courage won from stern oppression’s might, 
Till here his eagle eyes were closed, his manly lips were sealed, 
His nobly stalwart frame reposed when death to him revealed 
The glories of that higher sphere where righteous spirits dwell, 
And view their earthly conduct here before their last farewell. 


Virginia gave his spirit birth and nurtured it with care 

To bless mankind upon the earth with freedom everywhere ; 

And treasures here the ashes still of her immortal son, 

Whose gallant deeds will ever fill the world with Washington. 

His courage gave our nation birth among earth’s countrymen, 

While God’s approval crowned its worth and Freedom said “Amen!” 
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That nation shrines his asies here but cannot bound his fame— 
The world proclaimed him then sincere, and honors now his name; 
His mighty heart here ceased its beat, his scion-blood here chilled, 
And in this hallowed home’s retreat his patriot grave was filled 
With all of him that could decay from scroll of deathless fame : 
But what he did has grown to stay—a monumental name! 

For gratitude will urn his deeds in memories of worth 

As monuments that valor meeds from all the-sons of earth 

As long as honor has a friend, or manhood merits praise, 

Or noble bearing can commend unselfish virtue’s ways, 

Or love of country has a shrine in any manly breast : 

For while these live he still will shine the brightest and the best! 


We venerate his memory here as round the world it floats, 

And sister-nations greet the cheer and chime in with their notes 

To send his praises round the earth to every land and tribe, 

Where deeds of daring virtue’s worth mankind does not proscribe ; 
But venerates as evidence that valor worships truth 

And wants its reign to here commence and have eternal youth, > 
That Liberty may leave the skies and to the earth descend, 

Where happiness in peace may rise and with contentment blend. s 
On Freedom’s battle-field the first her ensign to defend, ; ! 
Without a selfish greed or thirst, he was her greatest friend. 

He drew his sword and made the fight for liberty to live 

Among all men with that delight which only it can give. 

His valor was the magic stone in Freedom’s temple here, 

Which sent its light frem zone to zone—to countries far and near— 7 
Till liberty has now a home, a spacious home of worth, 

With firmament of God for dome; for temple all the earth ! 

And though this age must pass away for others to succeed, 

Yet Washington will always stay till virtue has no meed, 
And valor has no home on earth among a grasping horde— ‘ 
Till courage seems of little worth and truth is not adored 
Among the worshippers of right, the champions of state, +_ 
And patriotism has no might to make a soldier great ! 


V. 7 
ON THE STAIRS. . . 


By JUDSON N. SMITH. 


HERE’S one, a little minx of daintiest mold— 

A very bitof Dresden! Burnished gold ; 
Mer hair when touched with sunlight, and such eyes ! 
Like deep, enshadowed wells, where.I surprise : 
Sometimes a flash of fire—a dashing light 
Of mirth~—a tantalizing glance ; that bright 
But fleeting look, whose meaning seems to be 
A tacit sympathy ’twixt her and me ; 
But then again I’m favored with a pout 
That hurls me down in blackest depths of doubt. - 
Anon, breaks through the cloud the sweetest smile— 
An April gleam of sunshine ; for the while 
I live and move again in dreamland, yet 
I fear (in lucid moments) a coquette. 
But doubts and fears take wings when—unawares, 
Of course—-I meet her tripping up the stairs. 


We meet each day at breakfast and at tea. 

We sit ex face; I try to eat, and she 

Does eat as dainty as a little bird. 

With downcast eyes, and sparing scarce a word. 
How innocent she seems, demure and shy! 
The little cheat! She knows I watch her ply 
Those dimple, rose-tipped fingers, follow play 
Of supple, ivory wrist and turn away 

From second joint, that I may catch a gleam 
Of jewels within those cupid lips—a beam 
From starry eyes! Then in the drawing-room 
I lose all courage—cannot talk; I fume, 

Retire and go aloft; decide to walk, 

And singularly as I downward stalk 

I meet her coming up—quite unawares, 
Somehow, it’s all so different on the stairs ! 


: 
| 


Ah, yes! how different-on the stairs ! I find 
Again my courage—cast behind 

All diffidence, perhaps because it’s dark. 

Yet not so dark but that I see the spark 
Oflove-light in those eyes. We speak so low 
That not a word can listening ears e’er know — 
Yet not so low but that she hears full well 
Each pretty thing I say, each fib I tell 

About those other girls and other loves, 

But as we coo (we haven’t got, like doves, 

To billing—yet), I feel a dreadful force 

Seize on me; yesterday, without remorse, 

It made me press her hand. It may incite 

Me soon to bolder acts. Who knows? It might 
Return to-night—completely unawares— 

And make me steal a kiss upon the stairs ! 
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Vi. Aye, that was my lady ; for only she Her strange expression seemed to say, 
Doth wear her hairin a golden crown “Your help! my steed, sir, runs away!” 
HOW THEY POP THE QUESTION. | Of thickest braid, right roan I thought, Palitecstnod, set spur, 4 
— The rest of the wealth of it half to her knee, In lightning haste dashed after her. 
THE sailor says, ‘‘I like your rig, In a shining torrent rippling down. Sila os ig Teal a a 
I rege mbug ive Bone nays Slender her foot, but its print doth keep, a : 
ee ee ee oe BT, When many a coarser one is gone ; I’ve never since urged on my steed 
Pacis OiekbaSany, And fine i lady’s scorn, and dee In hot pursuit such lightning speed ; 
And if you’ll only say the word, * eae vo Seeile Ps 7 P gute stg tad 4 
” Micwdeh ey Gin of th Though under her calmness it lieth asleep, Yet not a foot I nearer gained, y 
. Ee a A CoCEl, It stingeth long after it is withdrawn, The maiden’s steed my steed disdained. 
: Just blast my timbers if we don’t And yet I rode my father’s pride ; 
& Go cruising on together.”’ Yester’en was she graciously pleased to be, Set deep the spurs ents biiateiaal 
“ Heaping you fullas her hands could hold ? = 
The poet with enraptured gaze Sifting and sifting you tenderly, ‘©On, Rudell! on, good steed !’’ 
: Points out a single star + . Did she let the love of the winds of the sea I shouted loud ; 
he 2 eee eye that you shine Be in her hair, oh! never so bold? And on he sped with quickened speed, 
: idg reek, 
id But ah! it is my fondest hope, No less to me than she bent to you, rape Ale 
‘ Though selfish I must own, As counting us fairly alike, you see; We broke in open space beyond 
: That in some modest vine-wreathed cot ‘She dallied, and listened, and lingered, too, ahe farmeretrredewithithe click 
3 You'll shine for me alone.’’ And suffered the touch of the falling dew, The beating hoofs struck from the rocks, 
‘ The dancing-master (French of course) UTES iS Bese en tian acres ee ie nica tice coe. 
Thinks earnestly of mating, And to-day she scorns us, my lady, m ueen! : : ree ed trate , 
: And seeks some lovely widow, with She Bie indalpeutly. aeagh ie as, Rt dre oot Wes about: 
: A bow excruciating : Slipped and sifted us yester’en, ‘*Go, go! the maid will win!” 
’, “Madame, ze heart is in ze hope Your offence? You but kissed her foot, Iween; To me they shouted. 
You love a leetle beet, And mine?—I but loved her, Oshining sands! My spirit routed, 
‘ And go ze way of life wiz me par As 2 ee Yet still Ikept so far behind 
‘ _ Madame, I kees your feet. Vil The maiden’s steed my steed outshined. 
The actor quotes from many plays, 2 aol on Peet a road eee fe) 
4 And swears by all the powers PERPET UIT Y*AND (PROGRESS. M ae . dededn ee ee way 3 
q His hand shall build his Annabell ee) oi Would Binders ee wees nee 
; A cot among the flowers, PC pau GEse ONCE CAE Wi UCase i ie NBA SCI aS eM 
Without her smile he e’er is like : ; Oh canes Ce ack Sinenteas 
A ship without a rudder ; | PEREGO may crumble and governments Rao te % rr a eps lie IE 
Then talks of dark despair and death fall, but it is only that they may renew a bet- Th vane aie ty Tekin d 
Until he makes her shudder. ter youth. The petals of the flower wither that The ive ee a: hed eee oe BREE 
é . fruit may form. ‘The desire of perfection, spring- ete mogee eae 
And Pat, the coachman, winks at Bid ing always from moral power, rules eyen the A moment more some fate will tell ; 
As she flits from room to room, sword, and escapes unharmed from the field of The maid for once looked wildly back, 
The ever-merry chambermaid carnage, giving to battles all that they can have Thetrain breaks’cross the beaten track. 
With dusting-pan and broom. : of lustre, and to warriors their only glory; sur- My steedhas gained a trifling space 
He says: ‘‘ Me darlint, whin we’ve laid viving martyrdoms, and safe amid the wreck of The lungeing train will end the race. 
Us by a hape of money, states. On the banks of the stream of time, not I spurred once more my noble beast 
We'll get the praste to tie the knot a monument has been raised to a hero or a na- And, with a bound, 
And you'll say yis, me honey.’ tion but tells the tale and renews the hope of im- He leaped the ground, 


provement. Each people that has disappeared, Stood face to face near dangling death. 

every institution that has passed away, has been ‘The iron grey makes one more leap— 

a step in the ladder by which humanity ascends But not to meet the bounding train. 

toward the perfection ofits nature. The maiden’s hand has jerked the rein ; 
The steed whirls round, the girlish face 


Says Hans von Schmidt, who keeps saloon, 
“T wants a guter frau 

To help me make der lager pier 
Und milk der prindle cow ; 


To make mine shirts and cook de krout : 
Und eberytings to do, IX Bespeaks her pleasure in the race. 


To feed der horse and slop der peeg ; She laughs aloud, her dimpled cheeks 
: ; Like rosebuds love’ t languag k. 
Med teed may papics, too.’ THE CHASE TO RESCUE. ike es uds love’s ewes! apsuegs spea 
‘‘How did you stop him, girl?” I said, 
As round I drew my horse’s head. 


And even Sam, the barber man, 


ee pas =m his eyeat By G, M. Ritcuie. ‘Stop him?’ said the roguish maid, 
nd talks of matrimonial bliss : ‘*T spoke to him ; 
With most heart-rending sighs: ; 1 STE ped dey aihaes Tsai) ‘Whoa, Jim!’ 
“Tf you don’t gub dat lily hand When beauty bloomed about He minds just what I say.” 
To dis ere lub-sick nigger, When Nature’s well lithousht feetneroibold 
He puts dis pistol to him head Ser ic dese Newehaitobeald OE ee oat LOD ONL, 
And den him pulls de trigger.” 2p er SUG, And found myself but nicely sold. 
I rode with pride a prancing steed _ But never yet have rued the chase, 
Tis thus mankind rush to their fate, _ Away from city, down the wind; Though at the time it bore grimace ; 
For, with a brilliant light, Left prosy travelers far behind. For going home I wooed the maid, 
eee in being love Beneath the shade of friendly oaks Despite ti sips che micely played. 
tr ee art case the falls Fe ce ee AOR, 
Fate aters still below. ze Where breathed the perfumed-bedded air, xX, 
S Par Stout a heart Where Nature set her beauty lair, 
mune ghide along without a heart, I drew tight rein, my steed Stood still, A STUDY. 


And some to ruin go. When lo! the startled air broke out, 


Pat Se ee 
Re-echoed wood and fields about. [Containing no vowel but ‘E.""] 


E tender, rev’rent, gentle, sweet ; 


Vil. ae: Pants 2 I Soe ey The feeblest, densest wretch we meet 
en settled knowledge senses brooked Screens, centred deep, the secret tent, 
MY LADY, THE SANDS, AND I. ens *>twas hoofs that beat sre? ground. Where kneels the beet self ever bent. 
yee Meratsed prey rlervoder pricked his ears, See blessed we descend serene ! 
By CLARA MARCELLE GREENE, Half mad, half wild, pretending fears. Nell, ereshe rests her, bends the knee. 
S°. whispering sea, she passed this way ? ¢ , When sweet sleep seeks her sweeter eyes, 
Did she hate your gold withher feet,O sands? ‘‘ Be quiet,’’ Isaid ; then viewed the lay ; Let gentle Nell remember me ! 
Did she spurn your sheen as she spurned to-day Above a hill as breaks the day See the helpless vessel reels 
My heart? Didshe crush you hard, I say? There dashed a fiery HOD Steve . When the tempest’s strength she feels, 
ee speed, men eck the swell awept deck 
Swept she on in her cold disdain, His gait like steeds of warrior knights. Beg om sesort the wre cle, 
She, a lady with royal grace? Upon his back a maiden sat ; Reverence the Blessed Three, 
Saw you that pity, nor joy, nor pain, Above her brow a broad brimmed hat ; Help the brethren, freemen be; 
Nor love told over and over again, Her little hands held fast each rein, Bless the wretched bentsevere, 


Could soften the look of her splendid face ? Half hid in tangled, flowing mane. Ever the bereft best cheer, 
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XI. 
POOR SSEECLZEBUB. 


IR RANDAL had ascolding wife, 
A regular Xantippe, 
Who led him such an awful life, 
No wonder he was hippy. 
But as he did not wish to be 
The butt of all the city, 
He hid his feelings skilfully 
In this dissembling ditty ; 
‘*©Oh, what were man without a wife? 
Mine is the blessing of my life.” 


Beelzebub was passing near, 
O’erheard his fond laudation ; 
Quoth he, ‘*A wife so sweet and dear 
Would be a consolation !”’ 
And so he stole Sir Randal’s wife 
By temptings sharp and shady, 
As Mother Eve he did deceive, 
So he deceived My Lady ! 
For women still (ay—there’s the rub !) 
Will listen to Beelzebub. 


When she was gone, of course, you know, 
It made a dreadful scandal ; 
The neighbors said, ‘‘ We told you so !” 
And pitied ‘* poor Sir Randal!”’ 
Sir Randal only winked his eye 
(Appropriate solution !) 
*«My friends,” quoth he, ‘‘I shall not try 
The courts for ‘restitution,’ 
For though I have tocook and scrub, 
I pity poor Beelzebub !”’ 


XI. { 
TROUBLE IN THE FAMILY. 


A LITTLE colored boy was recently found sit- 
ting on the steps of a fashionable house cry- 
ing pitifully. 

‘*What’s the matter wid you,’’ asked a colored 
woman, 

‘« Matter nuff, double trouble all ober de house. 
Fader am drunk; mudder hab gone home wid 
cloze ; sis broke de lookin’-glass wid de broom- 
stick ; de baby got her eyes full of kyan pepper; 
and little Ned Antony put de mustard on his 
hair for goose grease. I put salt in my tea for 
white sugarand it makes me seasick. De dog 
licked Ned’s face and got his mouth full of mus- 
tard, and he’s under de bed howlin’. De kitten 
got her head in de milk pot and I had to cut her 
head off to save de pitcher, and den I had to 
break de pitcher to git her head out, and de way 
I’ll git licked when mudder comes home for set- 
tin’ de bed afire will be asin. Oh—oh—oh !”’ 


X XIII. 
A LEGEND OF THE OPAL. 


By Eva W. McGuLasson. 


HY did they give the opal 
To the second month of the year ? 
The weariest month of winter, 
Snowy and chill and drear? 


Oh, Mary, the Virgin Mother, 
With the holy Babe on her breast 

And the turtle dove in her little brown hand, 
Sat down by the gate to rest, 


And the childless wife of Judah 
Passed and saw her there, 

And was filled with bitter envy 
Of the child and the mother fair. 


And she cried, ‘‘Let the month when I saw her 
Bring only women to earth, 

To toil and to weep and to suffer 
From the very hour of their birth! ”’ 


Then Mary, the gentle mother, 
Was filled with a tender pain ; 

She looked up to the soft blue heaven, 
And her tears fell like the rain, 


And she prayed, ‘‘O merciful Father, 
Since true and just Thou art, 

When Thou hearest her prayer of cursing, 
Take this my loving heart. 
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**And give to this mother’s children 
This little gift of mine ; 

It is all I have, O Father, 
For the turtle doves are Thine!” 


The merciful King of Jewels 
Heard the maiden’s prayer ; 

He took her heart in His strong right arm 
And it turned to an opal there: 


An opal of milky splendor, 
Lit by a changeless flame, 
That never flashed nor sparkled, 
But glowed forever the same. 


For the weariest month of the winter 
Brings mostly women to earth ; 

But the heart of Mary mother 
Is theirs from the hour of their birth. 


And the signis a milky opal, 
Lit by a changeless flame, 

Never needing to flash or to sparkle, 
But glowing forever the same. 


XIV. 
SEEING NELLIE HOME. 


By Miss M. W. McLAuGHLIN. 


[Tableau. ] 


TRE tableau is to represent a pretty piece of 
bisque ware. The pedestal is made by care- 
lessly throwing afew yards of deep cream cheese 
cloth overa box. The figures are a girl seven- 
teen and a boy a little older. 

The girl wears a pink gown a Za Kate Greena- 
way, short waisted, long skirt, tiny train; large 
poke bonnet of white, trimmed with profusion of 
flowers and pink ribbon, tied under the chin with 
elaborate pink bow. On the arm is hung a reti- 
cule of black satin, with tiny bunch of flowers 
pinned on. The sleeves of gown are large, full. 

Boy’s costume is blue knickerbockers, pink 
swallow-tail coat, chocolate colored vest, ruffled 
shirt bosom; deep lace in coat sleeves; white 
stockings ; black slippers, white Washington wig 
and black Washington hat. 

Boy is on left, girl on right; girl’s left arm 
linked with boy’s right. Position is as if in the 
act of walking, both left feet advanced, bodies 
inclining left, faces turned toward one another ; 
expression of boy’s face is smiling, animated, 
eyes brim full of ‘love light.”” Girl’sface happy, 
mouth smiling, eyes down cast. 

Voice outside sings, with piano accompani- 
ment, verses and chorus of ‘‘Seeing Nellie Home, 
or Aunt Dinah’s Quilting Party,” till lights begin 
to grow dim. As lights fade, voice softens and 
dies away while curtain descends. 

Same tableau may be made to represent terra 
cotta ware, by making pedestal of chocolate 
colored cheese cloth ; darken faces and hands of 
figures with cocoa used as a powder, skin first 
softened with glycerine. Girl’s gown of sage 
green, fold of pink on bottom of skirt, boy’s coat 
old rose, wig dark. Both bisque and terra cotta 
effects have been tried with marked success. 
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XV. 
BY THE TURRET STAIR. 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
(A. D. 1200.) 


Rew Run! little page, tell your lady fair 
That her lover waits by the turret stair ; 
That the stars are out, and the night-wind blows 
Up the garden path from the crimson rose— 
Run! Run! little page. 


Haste! Haste ! little page, ere the round moon’s 
rim 
Peeps over the edge of the forest dim, 
And the breeze has died that seems to bear 
The scent of the rose from the trellis there— 
Haste! Haste! little page, 


Soft! Soft! little page, lest her sire may guess 
By her look of fear and fond distress, 


That he hides in the night by the turret stair 
Who would steal from his bower the flower so 
fair— a 
Soft! Soft ! little page. 


List! List! little page, to that faint footfall 

Far away in the depths of the vaulted hall : 

Ts it echo alone, or a mournful moan 

Borne out from those ghostly walls of stone ? 
* List! List! little page. 


See! See! little page, who stands in white 

All clad in the pale and changing light ! 

Is’t an angel? Ay, ’tis my lady fair, 

And she hastes to her love down the ;turret stair. 
See! See! little page. 


Farewell! little page, far away, away, 

Through the still black night to the dawn of day, 

My lady so sweet and I must fare 

Till we reach the foot of my turret stair— 
Farewell! little page. 


XVI. 
TAKING TEA. 


| KNOW a room which simply is 
So dear a paradise of bliss, 

That were I called to one that lies 

Beyond the earth, in lifted skies, 

I think I’d rather cling to this. 


Soft curtains gently shut away 
The chill and sunny afternoon ; 
An open fire burns red and clear, 
Rose-scented is the atmosphere 
As garden airs in fragrant June. 


While she arranges cup and spoon, 
Like snowy birds her fingers fair 
Hover about that Chinese tray ; 
Sweetly distracted is her air 

’Twixt talking art and pouring cream. 


Why does she think I haunt her house 
Each day as five o’clock draws near ? 
Does she suppose the mild carouse 
Of sipping tea and nibbling cakes 

Is all the joy my soul can ask? 


Yet such the attitude she takes ; 

Her friendly thoughts quite centered seem 
Not on my passion, not on me, 

But on the very trivial task 

Of pouring out a cup of tea. 


Her earnestness is sweet tosee. 

Her yearning eyes quite drive me mad ; 
‘*Too strong? A little sugar? No? 
But you are sure you like it so? 
Perfection? I’m so very glad!” 


Sometimes I feel so broken up 

I really think I'll smash my cup 

Down on the hearth and tell her, ‘‘ Sweet, 
There let it lie, where, day by day, 

My heart lies, shattered, at your feet.”’ 


XVil. 
A WIFE. 


By HARRIET P. SCOFFORD. 


1 those old days when both were young, 
And youth brimmed high a rose-wreathed 
cup, 
Over the balustrade she hung. 
All flowers and flushes, all smiles and blushes, 
‘Ts that you, darling,’’ she cried ; ** Comeup!”’ 


A lifetime later, as he sat— 
The sparkles fallen from the cup-— 
Remembering this, remembering that, 
In all life’s chances, those words, those glances, 
Ever had called, he thought, ‘‘Come up !”’ 


Now from the vast and vague unknown, 
Beyond the last sky’s starry cup, 

Where she was waiting him alone, 

Fluting and falling, that sweet voice calling, 
Still he heard crying to him, ‘* Come up.”’ 


vi 
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OLERIDGE'’S ‘‘painted ship upon a painted 

ocean”’ cannot possibly be any more ‘‘idle’’ 

than the hope that the definition of a yowel will 

help a child tospeak plainly. As well expect the 

shadow of a chicken thrown upon the door-sill to 
flavor the soup boiling on the kitchen stove, 


ae is much clamor about preserving our 
language in its purity, and protecting it as 
far as possible from the vicious effects of local 
dialects and foreigninfluences. Is it not reason- 
able to look to our great common school system 
for this protection? And is it not also reasonable 
that teachers of elocution should do whatever lies 
in their power to see that such work is done by 
public school teachers? 


W* grumble at the hurrying conductor or 
brakeman who shoots into the car a de- 
tached vowel which may belong to Medway, or 
Dedham, or Walpole, or Malden, or Portland or 
Clinton, or Ripton, or Hinsdale, but we pardon 
the same fault in the parlor when we are intro- 
duced to Miss or Mrs. Ford, Lord, Ward, Baker, 
Bailey, Slater, Chatterton, Anderson, Hamilton 
or Barrington. What is the object of uttering a 


name unless it is to give information as to what — 


the name is? 


WE are in receipt of a letter from Mr. Lunn, 

dated Dec. 29, in which he says: ‘‘I should 
like to come over for a month about the end of 
May. Do you think I could get enough pupils 
promised to insure me from loss at $5 a lesson? I 
have found out why Dama’s and Cattaneo’s and 
Garcia’s mode of breathing is so superior to the 


silly diaphragmatic (abdominal) breathing. It is 
a great discovery.”’ 

We should be pleased to hear from those of our 
readers that would like to take lessons of Mr. 
Lunn, and we will report to him the result of this 
announcement. 


Ie is said that the best way to teach a child to 

swim is to throw him overboard. As a rule, 
he willinstinctively strike out with arms and legs 
so as to keep afloat, and work them vigorously in 
order to reach the shore. 

This principle is illustrated by the experience 
of some young girls who, with a merely intellec- 
tual education and weak physique, enter upon 
the work of teaching. The inexorable law of 
“the survival of the fittest” holds here as else- 
where. Manysuccumb to the unusual physical 
demand made upon them, as some children sink 
when thrown into the water; but some find in the 
effort to speak distinctly, in order that they may 
be heard and understood, repeated physical ex- 
ercise which gradually develops the muscles of 
the waist and chest, and which, with the accom- 
panying exercise of vigorous breathing, works 
almost a regeneration of the body. However, it 
is far better to see to it that the young women 
graduated from our schools to enter the profes- 
sion of teaching are physically fitted for their 
work,that no time may be lost in acquiring neces- 
sary physical strength—which must be done at 
much disadvantage,—and that there may be less 
danger of breaking down among young teachers. 


E owe much to Delsarte. We should show 
our gratitude toward his daughter and re- 
spond to her visit to us in a cordial and substan- 
tial manner. So far, the indications are that Ameri- 
cans will need no urging in this respect. At the 
same time it should not be forgotten that Delsarte 
owes much to this country, for Americans are the 
only nation that has listened attentively to the 
message he gave, and to his American disciples 
he owes his reputation, Had it not been for Mac- 
kaye, Monroe, and Alger, the fame of Delsarte 
would have been confined to a comparatively nar- 
row circle in Europe, and his memory would 
hardly have survived the lives of his own pupils. 
Another potent factor in the spread of Delsarte’s 
teachings is the work and writings of Gene- 
vieve Stebbins Thompson. What will be the out- 
come of Mme. Géraldy’s visit? Upon her mana- 
gers rests a great responsibility. Do they realize 
it? Are the flood-gates to be opened and several] 
hundred persons, of all degrees of culture, to be 
let loose as authorized Delsarteans? Is not the 
great system of a great manin danger? Are Mme, 
Géraldy’s managers to permit the aforesaid hun- 
dreds of persons, after attending a lecture or two, 
to announce themselves as full-fledged Delsar- 
teans? Is there no line to be drawn? Are there no 
precautions to be taken? 


A MUSICAL ROMANCE. 


aN altogether fair,’’ he cried, 
“Be mine, my high soprano bride ; 
Let us duet life’s journey through, 
Enchanting singer, what say you? 


“Our key shall be a little flat, _ 
A finely furnished one at that ; 
There we will live on minor scale, 
In style to make the Major quail.”’ 


Said she, ‘‘I sing too sharp for that, 
You never catch me in a flat ; 

I choose the notes of higher pitch, 
The Major has them—he is rich.”’ 


THE MONROE FUND. 


la following two letters, unsolicited, give 
some idea of the esteem, almost reverence, 
in which the late Prof. Lewis B. Monroe is held. 
Though his voice has long been silent, his teach- 
ings have a strong hold, and not one of his pupils 
but loves to honor him at every opportunity. 
The first letter was addressed to Miss Currier, of 
Wellesley ; the second letter, to the editor of this 


magazine. 
a October 10, 1891. 

I owe my life to Prof. Monroe. 

I owe my health to Prof. Monroe. 

I owe my professional career to Prof. Monroe. 

I owe all my success in professional work to Prof. 
Monroe. 

I owe all the intellectual and social success growing out 
of my professional work to Prof. Monroe 

If all of the foregoing is true, itis also true that the first 
proposition includes all the following ; butas mere lifeis so 
common and often so worthless a possession, I might not 
even then be very much his debtor. But it happens—or it 
has been so ordained—that my life has been peculiarly rich 
in opportunities for doing much good and great good. Be- 
cause I have not neglected these, and because my work has 
prospered, I know that my life has been a help and an in- 
spiration to many others—a life well worth living, it judged 
by its results. This Ican say truly and without conceit. 
You can say the same thing with equal truth. How much 
we both owe to that noble man! Blessed be his memory ! 

Such debts are not discharged by money, even any 
amountof money. This is one of the immortal obligations, 
never tv be repaid save in boundless gratitude and an en- 
deavor to do unto others as he has done unto us,—to *‘ pass 
along the benefit,” as Emerson expresses it. 

But I cannot let such praiseworthy exertions as yours 
pass without some recognition, however inadequate to the 
circumstances, You will find enclosed a small check. 

For yourself and your work I have, as you already know, 
the heartiest good wishes, and may you feel that in this 
mighty undertaking to which you have had the courage to 
set your hand you have accomplished a great and permanent 
good to our noble though misunderstood and abused profes- 
sion. CAROLINE B, LE Row. 


December 17, 1891, 


I graduated in 1877 under Lewis Baxter Monroe, and am 
a staunch disciple of his and find no better exponent of the 
art. Since my graduation I have been an actor, playing 
* first old man,” and elocutionary work with me has been 
largely incidental. Ihave beena success as an actor, 80 
much of a success that when I attempted last spring to re- 
tire from the stage and give my attention wholly to the 
platform, I was indaced to play Uncle Tom in ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” with a local company, ‘‘just a few times,” and I 
have made such ahit in the part that Iam seriously con- 
sidering returning to the stage to play this one part for a 
time. 

But to leave acting out of the question, I have been 
equally successful as a reader and teacher of elocution. 
Now, on both stage and platform and in my studio I have 
used Lewis Baxter Monroe and Lewis Baxter Monroe only ; 
that is, lam a Monroite. But I believe in Genevieve Steb- 
bins and all good exponents of Delsarte as in a Measure an 
annex, so to speak, to Monroe. Everything that conflicts 
with Monroe I reject. 

Now, I am successful with Monroe for my guide; but 
some modern elocutionary dudes tell me I am ‘‘old 
school.” I find that these ‘“‘new school” readers know 
nothing of syllabic prolongation. nothing of inflection. 
They rarely let their voices fall at the end of a sentence 
(as Lwas taught to do), but read rapidly, with an astound- 
ing use of the rising inflection, and (if 1 may so callit) sus- 
pended tone. with little orotund quality, and callit being 
“colloquial” and ‘‘new school!” If the new schvol means 
a rejection of old-time elocution as exemplified so grandly 
by Edwin Forrest and Charlotte Cushman, then I shall 
never adopt the new school. If your new elocution means 
a devotion to Monroe, with additions to his system which 
are in perfect harmony with it, then I will believe in the 
new elocution. Monroe has made me whatIam. I revere 
his memory. Iloved him. He taught me every day per- 
sonally for two years. I will never go back on him for the 
new system of an archangel. EDWARD E. PARKER. 


What is the Monroe fund? 

In October, 1885, Miss Mary A. Currier, teacher 
of elocution at Wellesley College, started a fund, 
the interest of which was to be used annually for 
providing lectures, readings, or whatever should 
seem helpful in the developing, among Wellesley 
students, of a love and appreciation of the art of 
expression. Miss Currier had studied with Prof. 
Monroe for a number of years ; and, remember- 
ing him with deepest gratitude, it seemed to 
her a fitting memorial to his name that this fund, 
the first of its kind in the country, should be 
called the Monroe fund. Though it is not a 
scholarship fund, a portion will doubtless be used 
to help along worthy students of unusual ability 
in this line of work, for whom there is now no 
provision or inducement to pay special attention 
to elocution. Everybody who knows of the half- 
educated and otherwise incompetent teachers of 
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elocution that are flooding the land will readily 
recognize the great advantage that will accrue to 
the profession if college-bred girls can be inter- 
ested to devote themselves to the work. 

The sum desired by Miss Currier is $5,000, of 
which she has gathered, through hard work ex- 
tending over several years, about $3,000, A 
course of benefit entertainments that is being 
given at the college this winter will probably net 
another thousand dollars, as the readers who ap- 
pear either give their services or come at greatly 
reduced rates for the fund. 

Many of our readers owe their success in 
greater or less measure to Prof. Monroe, and it 
is to them that appeal is made for contributions 
of any amount, however small, to enable Miss 
Currier to complete the fund before next sum- 
mer. Contributions may be sent direct to Miss 
Mary A. Currier, Wellesley, Mass., or to WER- 
NER’S Vorce MaGazine. All contributions re- 
ceived by us will be acknowledged in the maga- 
zine. 


For Werner's Voice Magazine, 
MR. JOSEF KAINZ’S READING. 


IZ a prolonged violent use-of the respiratory and 

vocal organs, if remarkable respiratory and 
vocal athletics andacrobatics are all the require- 
ments of artistic reading, then Mr. Josef Kainz 
is an artistic reader. If something else is required, 
then he is not one. 

Although New York is more cosmopolitan than 
any other American city, yet readings in foreign 
languages are infrequentin the large auditoriums; 
hence a reading in German in Chickering Hall is 
an unusual event. 

Mr. Kainz isa German actor, who, after an en- 
gagement at the Thalia Theatre, announced 
through his friends a ‘‘Farewell,’’ consisting of 
the program : 

“HANNIBAL,” (Scene auseinem unvollendeten 


Trauerspiel) soles soe Ue feos os 0 Griliparzer, 
“DER GASTFREUND,” (Erster Theil der Trilo- 

gie ‘‘Das goldene Vliess’”) . . . . - « Grillparzer. 
‘DER GOTT UND DIE BAJADERE,” . Goethe. 
bie SU Oe an Oe iy a eee . se « sagen. 
“DIE FALSCHEGRAFIN,” |... . . Hans Hopfen. 
“DER ZAUBERLEHRLING,” .... Goethe. 


From beginning to end the chief endeavor 
seemed to be speed, to see how many words could 
be spoken ina minute. Had a verbatim report 
been attempted, it might have been interesting to 
watch the tussle between speaker and stenog- 
rapher. Mr. Kainz apparently realized that he had 
a long program, and that he must hurry through it 
if he were to succeed in presenting it fo the larger 
part of the audience before they left the hall. 

The auditor, who had also attended Mme. Gé- 
raldy-Delsarte’s lecture, had an excellent oppor- 
tunity of comparing the French and German lan- 
guages. The French, as spoken by Mme. Géraldy, 
was charming, and indicated civilization ; while 
the German of Mr. Kainz pointed backward to 
barbarism. You could not escape such a conclu- 
sion. The trouble with Mr. Kainz’s speech is 
that he submerges the vowels in hurricanes and 
whirlwinds of consonants. Passion, fervor, em- 
phasis, he portrays with snortings, wheezings, 
partly-vocalized breathing and bellowings. With 
him an emphasis means an explosion. His slen- 
der body seemed at times in danger of bursting 
asunder, causing alarm to the auditor, who was 
more concerned about the physical welfare of the 
reciter than about the fate of the persons he was 
telling of. 

Vowel-language is much older than consonant- 
language. So long as men needed oral jnter- 
course only, vowels sufficed; it was only when 
written language was needed that consonants were 
devised. This historical fact the reciter, of all 
persons, should bearin mind ; for it tells him that, 
for him especially, vowels are the substance of 
speech, and that they must predominate over con- 
sonants. 

But the German language is not destitute of 
vowels. True, it has many consonants ; but they 
need not, and should not, endesert the vowels, 
leaving the vowels like smalland infrequent oases. 
The German language can be spoken artistically 
and pleasantly, and no doubt Mr. Kainz does so 


in ordinary conversation, only degenerating when 
he appears on the platform into the unnatural and 
artificial, Ranting is not reading. This he has 
yet to learn. 

Mr. Kainz is a young man, and probably repre- 
sents the present German school of reading. Ifhe 
does, then the Germans are at least a quarter of a 
century behind the time in elocutionary matters. 
He carries one back to the ante-Monroe-Mackaye- 
Alger days, when ‘‘tearing a passion to tatters’? 
was considered the sine gua non of every elocution- 
ist. Mr, Kainz is undoubtedly unacquainted with 
the teachings of Delsarte, — probably never heard 
of him. His gestures—if his arms could have been 
tied behind his back, his interpretations (?) would 
have been more intelligible and his reading more 
enjoyable. 

Light and shade he has no conception of. He 
forgets that the semblance of introspection, of cere- 
brai conflicts and conclusions, of doubts, of fears, 
etc., must be assumed and depicted by the reciter 
if he would rightly represent the character he es- 
says. Mr. Kainz fails to realize that a person does 
not plan a murder and simultaneously reveal the 
plot at the top of his voice. No; sucha plot is 
likely to be conceived in silence, and, if revealed 
at all, is told in the utmost secrecy, the plotter 
fearing that ‘¢even the walls have ears.’’ But Mr. 
Kainz shouted it out as though it were a public 
proclamation intended to be heard by thousands 
of people! He also shouted and gnashed his teeth 
when he depicted a maiden praying at the altar. 
One would have supposed from his rendering that 
one fishwife was demanding her rights from 
another fishwife, instead of a finite being ap- 
proaching the Infinite and humbly beseeching 
some boon. Again, when Medea, a king’s daugh- 
ter, said, ‘‘I go, father,”” Mr. Kainz made her rub 
her knee! Of course, kings’ daughters have 
knees ; but, so far as we know, the most enthusi- 
astic advocate of realism would not have them 
represented as scratching their knees when an- 
nouncing some important resolve. Burger’s beau- 
tiful «*Lenore” shared the same fate as the other 
numbers of the program. 

Mr. Kainz shouted himself hoarse before finish- 
ing the second piece. His organs were then con- 
gested. Their maltreatment pained the sensitive 
ear, and made artistic reading a physical impossi- 
bility. If he is not now under the throat-special- 
ist’s care he is fortunate; but he should not run 
such risks. The vocal organs can be used hygien- 
ically and artistically, and his first step should be 
to acquire this knowledge. 

Unusual attention has been paid to this reading, 
and Mr. Kainz has been singled out because an 
adverse criticism will do him no special harm, as 
he expects soon to return to Germany. The same 
faults, however, are to be found in not a few 
American readers, who, it is to be hoped, will 
learn the principal lesson intended in this article, 
namely: (1) Art is truth, artificiality is not truth, 
hence the only way to be artistic is to be true, to 
be natural; (2) elocution requires mental as well 
as physical development and control; (3) you can 
impress your audience only when your mentality 
is able to grasp the meaning of the language and 
your body is an adequate vehicle for its expres- 
sion. Nothing less than these will suffice. 

, ES, We 


Mmm. Parti’s RrappEARANCE.—The same tremor of excite- 
ment seizes the public now which has fluttered its pulses 
for so many years, wuenever Patti is about tu make a 
rentrée. With that consummate art and coquetry which 
guards her from remaining in any one place long enough to 
allow her hearers to become over familiar with her person- 
ality or her voice, the freshness of her welcome is always 
assured. Her pretty, attractive, butterfly mannerisms are 
displayed anew in all their glittering, bewildering profusion. 
The virtue of that oft-repeated advice to “make the most 
of everything,” was surely never better exemplified than it 
is by Patti, who might justly be termed the Goddess of 
Calculation. This inherent power has made her success 
quite as fully as any endowment of vocal organs has done. 
She isa natural user and economizer of every resource. No 
one who understands the necessities of vocal art can fail to 
look at Patti with wonder and admiration as she sings. 
Kvery muscle of face, cheeks, lips, throat, and chest is made 
to contribute exactly its proper portion to the general effect, 
and over all the watchful mind is directing, with cool, clear 
anaylsis. It has been rumored that Patti has “sold her 
voice,” or, in other words, that she has promised, for a 
consideration, to allow her throat to be examined after her 
death, in order that the world may discover what caused 
her phenomenalsuccess. The secret doesn’t lie there, how- 
ever, so much as in that clever brain which dominates the 
voice and causes everything that can contribute to her art 
to bring its offering and lay it upon the shrine —N. Y. Sun, 


FOR THE GIRL THAT SINGSatar 
WISHES TO SING, 


By MME. CLARA BRINKERHOFF. 


Ae do anything well there must be some logical 
idea in the mind as to what is the thing to be 
done, and how we are to obtain control of the 
simple parts with which we are to master it. Is 
this the usual way of learning to sing? No; all 
is obscurity. The pupil sees nothing, knows 
nothing of his own capacity, or of the gifts neces- 
sary for even a fair singer to please in the home. 
In horseback riding, one of the principal things 
required is nerve or courage, first of all to con- 
trol yourself, and, secondly, to master the horse. 
To do this you must mind the b.isiness in hand, 
grasp your bridle rein firmly, throw foolish fears 
to the winds, look straight ahead and concentrate 
your thoughts on guiding the animal correctly on 
the chosen road to the point you started for. 
What is called balance is the greatest of gifts to 
the rider; no shifting movement can make him 
lose his poise or his nerve. This same gift be- 
longs to the artist singer, as well as the other 
mind forces. She who has not this gift is handi- 
capped, as it were, at the outstart for a career, 
Timidity is a great enemy and self-consciousness 
worse. It is useless, therefore, to expend 
money on art as a career where the difficulties do 
not exist in the throat, which organ may be all 
that is desired. Singers are. not made out of 
throats, but of character, physique, and charms 
of mind. A girl who is built for asinger is reso- 
nant, like crystal ; and one who is not is as unvi- 
bratory as zinc. I know the difference as soon as 
they appear before me; one absorbs,. perhaps, 
but gives nothing out and, therefore, cannot de- 
light a large multitude, although they frequently 
please admiring intimate friends. The resonant 
girl is full of vibration, and is said to have the 
Jeu sacré that beautifies tone ; she can delight all 
that hear her, leaving an echo with us not easily 
forgotten, 


My dear girls, you may ask me if this difficulty - 


is never overcome? Yes, it can be, and often is; 
but generally too late for art-life. The fiery fur- 
nace one passes through to obtain nobility of 
character, unselfishness and soulfulness, comes, 
when not innate, through years and tears; that 
does not fit one for public life, and the larynx re- 
bels. Yet this crushing brings beauty to the 
voice and makes it impressive, ifit does not break 
itup. This latter is more commonly the case. 
Only great natures can stand chagrin and trouble 
without breaking up the voice, as if age had 
broughtit there. Their strength does not lie in 
themselves. They look upward and find help 
that lessens the mountains of trouble; or they 
step along gladly, singing as they go, so it does 
not follow or find them, still less overwhelm 
them. 

Young singers who have spent years studying 
abroad, are scattered about all over the country, 
doing the poorest of chorus work with voices al- 
ready half gone—along with their hopes. It is 
very sad. 

The art of singing for one’s pleasure is not a 
lengthy nora difficult study. The first step is 
breath-control, which simply means— Zt it alone ; 
make no breath-study ; breathe, but do not fake 
breath. Clear enunciation is the second step, 
which goes instantly with correct breathing and 
brings pure tone, and also a thorough apprehen- 
sion of the fact that fine singing means sensibility; 
for singing is the mechanism of the body work- 
ing in the service of the soul. Those lacking fine 
sensibility should read poetry daily out loud, 
This carries the mind to a higher field of thought, 
and enlarges the imagination, so necessary in 
singing. In order to paint well in tone-colors, 
one must have the scene or moment in the mind, 
If a ballad, learn the story by heart and recite of- 
ten, before singing. Sing for song’s sake, and do 
notdepend too much upon the approbation of 
the listeners. 


Dress reform has invaded the stronghold of fashion, Paris. 
At a meeting of the ‘Federated Females of France,” it was 
resolved by fifty women delegates to organize a campaign 
against modern costume. They are pledged to wear short 


skirts, to discard stays, broad hats, high heels, and gowns 


with low necks. 


Og 1S 


THE PARLIAMENT OF SOUNDS. 


An Organ Blower’s Story. 


By WiLiiam McGILL, 


HE Reverend Dr. Trombone is a powerful 
orator, but not a member of that class of 
which Tertullus was such a shining example, for 
he does not scruple to be tedious to his audience. 
So after working my way through the opening 
exercises, I usually go to sleep during the ser- 
mon, with the pleasing conviction that the organ, 
rising like a ‘‘great rock in a weary land,” gives 
me amuch-envied immunity from any curious 
or carping gaze. 

One Sunday afternoon, having composed my- 
self to take my wonted excursion into Nodland, as 
I leaned slightly against one of the panels of the 
organ, I was surprised to find that it opened and 
permitted me to go sprawling into the interiorina 
most ungainly fashion. 1 had the presence of 
mind not to make any exclamation of surprise, 
though I could not help wondering what excuse I 
should give to the expectant congregation when 
the timeshould come for meagain to do my duty. 
«That panel must have been poorly made,” I 
said to myself in vexation, ‘‘to give way like 
that.” On recovering my feet and casting my 
eyes about me, I found that I was in the ante- 
room of some great hall. Stunned withsurprise, 
as well as with a blow on the head, caught in 
falling forward, I was still struggling with the 
strangeness of the situation when a dapper little 
man, in a leathern-belted, ofticial-looking cos- 
tume, came bustling in at the door. 

‘«Ah, my dear sir,’’ he said, coming up to me 
at once, ‘‘You are Mr. Pump, the organ-blower, 
are you not?’’ 

«*That is my name,” Ireplied ; ‘‘ but you have 
the advantage of me.’’ I feltashamed to tellone 
who seemed to know me so well about the pre- 
dicament I was in, and resolved to let matters 
explain themselves. 

“*My name is Valve,”’ the little man answered ; 
‘‘and as I see you are astranger here and appear 
somewhat mystified, I will clear up the matter for 
you in a twinkling. While inthe church but a 
moment ago, you inadvertently leaned against 
the organ before it had finished vibrating. It 
happened at the time to be sounding your funda- 
mental note, and so you were changed into a 
sound. Thatis the wholesecret. I was looking 
out at the back door at the time, and saw what 
was going to happen, so I hurried out to tellyou, 
but you got here before me. You are now in 
the Kingdom of Sounds ; you have now become 
aman of note.’’ 

‘“‘And, pray, may I ask you what is the mean- 
ing of this striped jacket I have on? [I look like 
a convict in a penal colony.”’ 

“Those stripes,’”’ said my new friend, ‘‘are 
ledger-lines. Let me see,” he added, turning me 
round slightly. ‘‘O yes, hereitis. You are A 
natural, second ledger-line below. You are a 
lucky man.”’ 

““How so?’’ I replied, a little nettled at the 
appellation ; ‘‘I would as lief be called a convict 
as an idiot. Ihave always had arather humble 
opinion of myself, but never thought I had fallen 
quite so low as that.’’ 

“‘Nonsense,’’ cried Mr. Valve, cheerfully, 
‘*you will soon agree with me when I tell you of 
your privileges. You see, the Sounds, like the 
Indians, hold naturals in the greatest reverence. 
You will be welcome wherever you go. I can 
admit you at once tothe great Parliament of 
Sounds, which is now in session in this building, 
Flats and sharps are excluded by the rules of the 
- House, but naturals are always admitted, as they 
are supposed to bein such harmony with the 
general tone of the debates that they will not 
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create disturbance. I can further congratulate 
you on coming at this time, for a most important 
measure has been brought up to-day. They are 
discussing the question of the extension of the 
franchise to the race of Words. You must 
know,” continued Mr. Valve, as he led the way 
down a long, winding gallery, ‘‘that these un- 
fortunate beings have been emancipated of late 
from the state of serfdom in which they had ex- 
isted from time immemorial.’’ 

‘‘T think I have heard something about that 
movement,” I said; ‘‘you refer to the freedom 
of the press ?’’ 

‘* The same,’’said my companion. ‘* Some slow 
coaches, such as Lord Semibreve and the Hon, 
Windham Minim, thought that the tendency to 


clannishness which exists among this people would 


give rise to numberless plots and conspiracies 
destructive of the peace ot these ethereal regions, 
But it must be admitted by all that ever since 
they gained their liberty, they have shewn them- 
selves to be a hard-working and, in the main, a 
law-abiding people. They have multiplied like 
the children of Israel, and on that account alone 
have awakened the suspicions of our reactionary 
politicians. They are now clamoring for the 
franchise and other civil rights, hence this bill 
before the house, which, if passed, will place 
them on an equal footing with the Sounds in 
every respect. The liberal wing of the house, 
consisting principally of men of letters and some 
noble families of foreign extraction, areall closely 
related by intermarriages to the race of Words, 
and therefore espouse their cause. Ejaculations, 
our Independent members, seem rather inclined 
in this matter to join with the Liberals, while the 
aristocracy, headed by Lord Semibreve and Mr. 
Minim, are solidly opposed to any increase in the 
number of voters. There are, of course, a few 
exceptions to these general statements. Count 
Dodo, an octogenarian nobleman of Italian ex- 
traction, is a staunch Conseryative, though the 
family to which he belongs has generally been 
considered the leading one among the Whigs. 
On the other hand, Mr. Crotchet, the grandson of 
Lord Semibreve, has greatly angered his relatives 
by going over to the Liberals, of whom he is at 
present the leader. He isa fluent speaker, with 
very radical opinions, and by some of the older 
and steadier Whigs is a little suspected of humor- 
ing the rabble in order to gaina cheap popularity 
as a demagogue. However, here we are, and 
you will soon have an opportunity of hearing him 
yourself.” 

So saying, the little man went up a short, steep 
staircase, and opening a door at the top of it 
ushered me into a side gallery which overlooked 
an array of desks, benches and their honorable 
occupants, with the rest of the appurtenances of 
a legislative hall. In the speaker’s chair was a 
very reverend-looking old gentleman, whom I 
recognized at once as Father Time. His glass 
and scythe lay on asmall table before him as in- 
signia of office. 

‘*When a member becomes too prolix,’’. said 
my companion, “it is the custom of Father Time 
to rise out of his chair, seize his scythe and cut 
him short.”’ 

‘« Great heavens!’’ I exclaimed, in a tone of 
smothered horror, to express which my new po- 
sition on the scale of being was admirably 
adapted, ‘‘your debates must result in much 
bloodshed.” 

My friend laughed a little wheezy laugh. ‘‘ You 
do not fully understand your new nature yet, I 
see,” he replied. ‘‘ Don’t you remember Pope’s 
line, ‘ But airy substance soon unites again.’ The 
sounds are like men, only weshape their bodies, 
which are of a gaseous nature, and nothing more 
than temporary inconvenience results from their 
bisection. However, it makes them lose their 
power of speech for a time, and so they are com- 
pelled to take their seats, which is all that is 
wanted. But Mr. Minim has the floor, and I 
am only distracting your attention. It’s lucky 
he is pretty nearly through, or we should be 
wearied with him. I would notgive a button for 
his diaphragm if Father Time, whom he has 
talked to sleep, should awake. He is certainly 
the longest-winded speaker in the house, except 
Lord Semibreve. The latter, however, very sel- 
dom speaks now, on account of his age and in- 
firmities; but in his palmy days he was so often 
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abbreviated by the scythe of Time that he was 
forced to assume his present dwarfed appearance 
long before his years made it less remarkable.” 

While receiving information in an undertone 
from Mr. Valve, I was also watching the proceed- 
ings of the assembly. The member who was 
speaking was a tall, slim, pale-faced man, out of 
whose thin lips there rushed a ceaseless torrent of 
sound. Ishould, perhaps, inform the reader that 
the preceding dialogues and the following 
speeches were made in the sound-dialect, which 
my transformation enabled me to understand 
perfectly. I have made a free translation of 
part of the debate for the reader’s benefit, 

“¢And now, Mr. Speaker,’? Mr. Minim contin- 
ued, ‘‘we come to the most important part of this 
matter, namely, its bearing on practical life. 
Granted that Words are as much entitled as we to 
acquire by theirindustry houses and even castles 
and estates in these ethereal regions ; granted, 
for argument’s sake, that they have as much 
moral right as we to lay down the burden ‘of 
ideas under which they have groaned so long, 
and to rise to the dignity of sonorous, full-blown 
figures of sound, I would ask the promoters of 
this measure to point out who are to take their 
place. We all know that ideas are unceasingly 
coming in uponus from outer space, that the 
whole atmosphere is surcharged with them, and 
that in order to render it inhabitable they must 
be carefully collected and disposed of in some 
way. Hitherto we have founda ready market 
for them among the members of that curious 
tribe of beings called Mankind, who, though so 
like us in many respects, have such sordid 
natures that they cleave to the dust, and such 
brutal tastes as qualify them for being the scay- 
engers of these upper regions. These creatures, 
as you know, make use of ideas in every 
imaginable way; their arts and sciences cannot 
be carried on without them. But before this 
waste matter can be thus profitably disposed of, 
it must be collected, packed into suitable pack- 
ages, and conveyed tothe frontier. Upto the 
present time this labor on the raw material has 
been done by this race of Words. Now, if these 
latter be cultivated to an undue, and, in my 
opinion, unnatural extent, they will soon become 
too proud and dainty to perform this useful but 
certainly undignified work. And what will be 
the consequences? Our civilization will perish 
under the gradual accumulations of unutilized 
matter. The fartheststar will shoot its worthless 
rubbish at this unhappy globe which, sunk in 
chaotic ruin, will become the dust-heap of the 
universe without a living sound to help it play 
its part in the music of the spheres.”’ 

With this doleful prophecy, uttered in a tone of 
voice resembling the tune Bangor, Mr. Minim sat 
down amid the cheers of his party, barely escap- 
ing the vengeful sweep of the scythe of Father 
Time, who had been awakened by the indiscreéet 
emphasis of the peroration, and who at once 
rushed at the orator. On the opposite side of 
the House a dark featured man rose to reply. 

‘«“That is Mr. Crotchet, the Liberal leader,” 
said my companion to me in a whisper. 

‘““Mr, Speaker,” began this person, ‘‘as Mr. 
Minim has stated his strongest argument first, I 
will reverse the usual order, and answer it first, 
so that I may dispel the hideous nightmare he 
has conjured up before his audience, a world 
buried beneath a rubbish heap of ideas. I 
would remind him that we do not propose unlim- 
ited suffrage to the class of people we would en- 
franchise, but intend to insist upon a property 
qualification. In such a numerous and increas- 
ing race there will never be a lack of industrious 
poor only too glad to perform all needful drudgery 
for a reasonable remuneration. Competition in 
this kind of labor is very brisk indeed. Besides, 
it is notorious that ideas do not fall so thickly as 
in past years—a kind providence—for it is now 
more difficult to foist them upon Men, who are 
already overstocked with them. And those vast 
accumulations, which we all can remember used 
to thicken space so that life could scarcely exist, 
have quite disappeared. Towhom do we owe this 
happy riddance? Is it not to the labors of this 
downtrodden race of Words? Shame on us, if 
we refuse them the liberty to occupy on an equal 
footing with ourselves the vacuity their toil has 
rendered habitable. The surest way to industry 
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is to give them a chance to enjoy its fruits. The 
honorable gentleman has also made what he 
considers a strong point against this measure by 
alleging the incapacity of this race for exercising 
the rights of full citizenship. ‘Their backs,’ he 
has said, ‘are made for the burden, and for noth- 
ing else.’ Mr. Speaker, I repel this charge. 
Look at the dwellings of this people which have 
risen of late all over these dominions. Tell me 
if those graceful temples of resonance, filled 
with the flowers of poesy and art, in which one 
can wander at will without coming in contact 
with the least particle of an idea, tell me, I say, 
if such can be the homes of other than highly de- 
veloped sounds. The more gifted of mortals, to 
whose spiritual wants even we sometimes con- 
descend to minister, have discovered and sought 
to imitate the beauty of their civilization. Son 
and speech, story and sermon alike blazon 
abroad the merits of this now cultured race, 
The last trace of their former bondage to ideas 
being removed, it is but a lagging justice’to 
grant them those civil rights to which their 
progress in civilization entitles them. ‘Truly 
their line has gone through all the earth, and 
their words to the world’s end.’ ”’ 

At this last sentence, which was also the con- 
cluding one of Dr. Trombone’s sermon, I awoke, 
and resumed my important duties in raising the 
wind for the voluntary, while the deacons lifted 
the collection. 

I have sometimes wondered whether the mo- 
tion passed the House, but after listening to a 
popular preacher, or reading a new ode on steril- 
ity by Baron Wastewords, I feel certain that it 
did.— The Week. 


MASTER STUMP-SPEAKERS. 


HAUNCEY M. DEPEW thinks that the great- 
est stump speaker this country ever pro- 
duced was Lincoln; not that he was the most fas- 
cinating of orators, or had any impressive charms 
of rhetoric, but because he alone of the men who 
have won the chief honor this nation has to be- 
stow won it by reason of one stump speech and 
one series of addresses. 

Men have obtained great political power who 
have been practically speechless ; but generally 
such persons are not seekers after office. Thur- 
low Weed, though he occasionally made brief 
and informal comments before political gather- 
ings, never made a speech. 

It is almost as true now as it was in the forties 
that the royal road to political prefermentis over 
the stump. 

Mr. Blaine has frequently said that the greatest 
of all stump speakers, as he was also one of the 
most brilliant of forensic orators, was Henry 
Clay. Mr. Clay did not owe his extraordinary 
success in a political career of more than fifty 
years to his gift of oratory entirely, but without 
his wonderful capacity as a public speaker he 
would not have gained the honors which he did, 
When he was a poor lad he discovered by acci- 
dent almost, that he could talk entertainingly 
upon political subjects. It was his power asa 
stump-speaker and the fame of it which induced 
his neighbors to send him to Congress. In read- 
ing histories will be found accounts of vast pub- 
lic gatherings which this wonderful orator swayed. 
If these accounts are correct, there has been 
none like him in this generation. 

Daniel Webster was not considered a remark- 
able stump-orator. In fact, his speeches on the 
stump were few compared with those of Mr. Clay, 
and they do not seem to haveleftsuch an impress, 
In the Senate he made one historic speech, which 
taught this country that it was a nation ; and his 
legalarguments, his patriotic addresses, like those 
delivered at Bunker Hill and in commemoration 
of Adams and Jefferson, have become household 
oratory. In his younger days Webster made a 
number of campaign addresses, and these first 
attracted attention to him; but he abandoned 
that sort of oratory after his fame was established. 

It was Roscoe Conkling’s opinion that the mos 
brilliant of all the stump-orators was Tom Cor. 
win. Mr. Corwin was in the zenith of his fame 
when Conkling began to be known as a wonder- 
ful young orator from central New York. A re- 
port of one of Conkling’s campaign speeches 


orators met and compared notes, 
reason to believe that Corwin suggested to Conk- 
ling some of the arts of public speaking, tricks of 
the stump as they are called. Uponone occasion 
they talked far into the night about oratory and 
the best method to sway masses ; how to féel the 
temper of an audience ; how to gain its confi- 
dence ; how to play with it ; how to act before it; 
how to stimulate earnestness and passion ; how 
to compliment and how to menace. 
that he relied for his vocabulary upon three 
English poets. 
could not find words sufficient to describe his ad- 
miration for Milton’s superb English and for the 
rhythm of his diction, as wellas for thesolemnity 
ofhis thoughts. 
believing that a man saturated with Shakespeare 
could easily maintain preéminence. when en- 
gaged in oratory before such masses as assemble 
on political occasions. 
scriptive power, for the melody of his verse, and 
for his exquisite imagery. 


self of the hints he received from Corwin. 
knew Milton almost by heart and his singular 
facility in apt quotations, which were not familiar 
and therefore had the charm of freshness, is owing 
to his reading of this author. 


to his time, 
farmers were emotional. 
moved by appeals not to their reason, but to 
their better passions. 
gifts, for he was a wit who, had he chosen to be- 
come a professional humorist, must have made 
his mark. He possessed also a poetic sense, and 
he knew how to temper that sense so that it 
would appeal to a political throng. Therefore 
his speeches, builton a substratum of solid, sound 
political truth, were illustrated by imagery rich, 
yet simple, such as the throng could understand ; 
by witgod by a capacity for narrating an anecdote. 
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when he was 28 years of age, came before Mr. 


Corwin, and he at once opened a correspondence 
with Conkling, on the ground that there was a 
fraternity between those who addressed masses 
of men, and that he had detected in a report of 
Mr. Conkling’s speech abilities which he was 
sure would bring the young orator into notice. 


When Conkling went to Congress these two 
There is some 


Corwin said 


He read Milton constantly, and 


Corwin also read Shakespeare, 


He read Byron for de- 


‘These; ve said’ he, 
“‘are my ammunition ; and it is my opinion that 


a man of average capacity, if he will become fa- 


miliar with these authors and will practice public 


speaking, can be esteemed among the ablest.”’ 


‘There is little doubt that Conkling availed him- 
He 


He knew Byron by 
heart, and was extravagantly fond of ‘*Mazeppa.” 


On one occasion Mr. Corwin asked Conkling to 
quote a poem on death, and Conkling responded 
with Mrs. Barbauld’s lines beginning: 
blest the righteous when he dies.” 
Corwin said: ‘‘The solemnest lines on death I 
have in my recollection are those from Rokeby,” 
and he quoted the lines beginning: “And now 
my race of terror run, mine be the eve of tropic 
sun.’”’ Corwin also gave to Conkling another bit 
of advice which explains the clearness with which 
Conkling was able to speak. At the time of the 
Chicago Convention in 1880, when Conkling de- 
livered his memorable speech in favor of the 
nomination of Gen. Grant, he seemed not to ex- 
ert himselfat all ; he talked asif to a few friends; 
and yetin that vast audience hall, where 10,000 
persons were gathered, not a man lost a word, 
and on the back row of the gallery, 300 feet away 
from the speaker, was a man who declared that 
it was not Conkling’s eloquence that impressed 
him so much as it was his wonderful capacity of 
making himself heard, even in that remote cor- 
ner. When asked how he did it, he said: 


** How 
Thereupon 


*« Years ago I was talking with Tom Corwin on 


public speaking, and Iasked him how he had 
gained his reputation of being able to catch the 
ear of every man, even of him who stood on the 
remotest fringe of a crowd sometimes numbering 
15,000, and he told me he did it by enunciating 
all vowels with distinctness. 
the sign-posts, and if they receive the attention 
that should be bestowed upon them, the conso- 
nants will take care of themselves.” 


The vowels are 


Tom Corwin’s oratory was singularly adapted 
It was an impressionable age, The 
They expected to be 


Corwin had great natural 


In Kentucky Tom Marshall had almost the 


Same reputation that Corwin enjoyed in Ohio; 


but he was not a man of such moral fibre as Cor- 
win, nor was he so diligent in preparation for 
oratory. But when he was stirred, and could 
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give an hour or two of thought to the preparation 
of an address, he was able to move a multitude. 

William H. Seward owed his start in political 
life to his ability as a stump-speaker. He went 
upon the stump just after he was graduated from 
college. He was even then a polished, deliberate 
and elegant speaker. His oratory would not 
have availed him much among the rougher men 
who lived west of the Alleghanies, nor did it serve 
him in the more rural communities of New York; 
butin the centres of- intelligence it caused the 
public eye to be fixed upon him. Seward was 
never a popular stump-speaker. He was im- 
pressive, but there was always the suggestion of 
preparation, which is one of those things which 
Corwin declared detracted from a stump speech, 
The ablest stump speeches are always prepared 
beforehand ; yet in order to be perfectly effect- 
ive they must have the charm of apparent spon- 
taneity ; they must appear to be extemporaneous, 
That was an art of acting which Seward was never 
able to conquer. 

Mr. Blaine asserts that Stephen A. Douglas was 
in some respects the ablest campaigner the Dem- 
ocratic party has produced, and that he never 
met his superior in any party until his friend and 
fellow-townsman caused him to lower his colors. 

Thomas H. Benton said of him that he could 
never be President because his coat-tails came too 
near the ground ; and yet he seemed of imposing 
stature in the midst of the fury and passion and 
fascination of one of his stump addresses, 

Notwithstanding Benson’s assertion, it is very 
likely Douglas would have been President had 
he not been overthrown on the stump by another 
stump-speaker. That was Abraham Lincoln. 
Douglas had gone to Springfield, Il, a young 
Vermont school teacher, who had learned the 
trade of cabinet-making. Lincoln drifted into 
Springfield a year or two after Douglas. Doug- 
las had a better start than Lincoln. He had re- 
ceived a fair education. He had a peculiar man- 
nerism which developed into something de- 
scribedas personal magnetism. His mental proc- 
esses were intuitive. He had almost a woman’s 
intuition, combined with a subtle reasoning facul- 
ty. So had Lincoln, but his intellect was slower 
in reaching its development, and he was self-dis- 
trustful, while Douglas was always self-reliant. 

They met in the Illinois Legislature, and there 
Douglas revealed his facility as a stum p-speaker. 

Mr. Lincoln was a diligent student of Shake- 
speare and the Bible, and read some of the English 
classics, besides mastering grammar. He trained 
himself to logical expression by the study of 
Euclid, and he used to be found frequently 


stretched out at full length upon the floor, with. 


no coat and no shoes, striving to master the ele- 
ments of logic. Moreover, he was a deep student 
of public questions, and his ability, had enabled 
him to see what the issue was to be. 

Lincoln had gained upon the stump no little 
repute among the Illinois Whigs, but his style of 
stump oratory was not that popular, emotion-pro- 
ducing, hurrah-raising sort of harangue which 
distinguished Douglas. To the keener intellects, 
however, his presentations of the subject were 
considered masterly ; and, although the singular 
purity of his English, the nervous vigor of his 
style, and the lucidity of his demonstrations were 
not appreciated as they were later, the general 
effect of his stump speeches was such as to pro- 
ducea profound impression. In 1858 Lincoln saw 
that his time had come. A senator was to be 
elected, and Douglas was a candidate to succeed 
himself. Lincoln, it was understood, would be 
the candidate in case the Whig party won. He 
therefore challenged Douglas to a public debate. 
Then followed the series of joint debates, seven 
in all, which have become historic. In it Lincoln 
won his honors. When it began he was a man 
not much known beyond the borders of his 
state ; and when it was ended the eyes of the 
public everywhere were upon him, Douglas 
was superb. A less able man than he would have 
been completely routed. It was a high-water 
mark of public campaigning. The climax of the 


American political method and stum p-speaking 


can probably never again reach such a height. 
Lincoln came to New York and delivered a politi- 
cal address which amazed the scholars, and the 
professional orators of New York were amazed 


for its rhetorical charm and the singular felicity — 


— 
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with which he used language. Thus the stump 
had its highest exemplification in Lincoln, 

Even the enemies of Roscoe Conkling admit 
his power as a stump-orator. He was one of the 
orators who set the pace for his party, He was 
the man called upon to open campaigns, and he 
did it magnificently. He was a commentator, 
and not an originator. He could set forth the 
ideals of his own party and could riddle with the 
fire of sarcasm or the bombardment of denuncia- 
tion the armies of his political adversaries. 
His brilliant, strange, melodramatic, and pathetic 
career is owing mainly to his power upon the 
stump. Mr. Conkling may have been a born 
orator, but he was certainly a made orator, 
When he was 16 years of age he attended school 
in New York city, and was a student under Prof. 
Hawley. Hawley had heard O’Connell and 
some of the other English orators, and he gave 
Conkling instruction with illustrations taken from 
the methods of these masters. Conkling lived 
with his brother, and they used to practice speak- 
ing together. There was a text-book written in 
the last century ‘*On the Art of Speaking,” and 
this young Conkling mastered. He also devoted 
several hours a day to the reading of Macaulay 
and the English poets, committing many pas- 
sages to memory. He used to say in after life 
that if he had any such command of English as 
Judge Thurman, Charles Francis Adams and 
Charles Norton Elliott asserted was his gift, he 
owed it entirely to his intercourse with these 
masters of the English tongue. Early in life he 
began practicing speaking while dressing. He 
would repeat poems, or extracts from Goodrich’s 
work on British eloquence, being specially care- 
ful of his elocution, and studying the effect of, 
various intonations exactly as an actor would. 
He also practiced gestures. This habit was kept 
up until he took up lawin New York. With such 
a training as this, Conkling, when he was 21, was 
well equipped for the career he had marked out. 
His firstimportant stump speech was made in 
1852. He was then a rather awkward and even 
hesitating speaker. He had not accustomed 
himself toa natural use of his hands and arms, 
but his speeches resulted in his going to Con- 
gress before he was 30 years of age. 

During his career in Congress Conkling main- 
tained and increased his reputation as a speaker 
only by the most arduous toil. Heacquired after 
the utmost discipline the art of uttering his 
speeches so that while they were prepared and 
committed to memory they seemed to be the 
inspiration of the moment. His little tricks, 
designed to increase this impression, were mas- 
terpieces of acting. He had also by fatiguing 
drill so learned to controlhis voice that it became 
an impressive and beautiful instrument. He 
would sometimes work for hours that he might 
coin an epigram or add to his vocabulary of 
sarcasm. 

In 1872 Conkling delivered his greatest cam- 
paign speech. It lasted three hours, and yet not 
a person stirred except to give applause. His 
campaign speech in Brooklyn in 1874 was also an 
extraordinary effort, as were his speeches during 
the Garfield campaign. All of these addresses 
were the outcome of most arduous toil, forhe did 
not win his honors easily. 

Conkling, however, could speak on the in- 
spiration of the moment. His famous reply to 
Judge Thurman shows what his capacity was in 
that direction. The most exquisite example is 
foundin the few words with which he addressed 
Senator Whyte, of Maryland. Mr. Whyte had said: 

**T am the only remaining senator of that day 
‘in this Congress.” 

Conkling arose, imperially majestic, and with 
a bow of exquisite elegance, the very refinement 
of high comedy in acting, said: 

‘« As the last leaf upon the tree, not as the last 
rose of summer, but as the rose of last summer, 
I wish to offer to the honorable senator from 
Maryland and I trust he will receive, my profound 
condolence. As was said of Napoleon, the hon- 
orable senator is wrapped in the solitude of his 
own originality. He is the last of the Mohicans, 
the last of the Barons, the last of those able and 
historic statesmen who once belonged to the late 
Democratic party, and I uncover in the presence 


. of the sole representative of the pale memory of 


such a thing.” 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE. 


By ALFRED AYRES. 


XVI. 
N ATIONALIT Y--nash-un-a/-i- 
ty. 


Nature—vnate-yer, 
Nausea—zaw-she-ah, notse-ah. 
Nauseous—vaw-shus, 
Na-vic-u-lar. 

NVvear-est, not ist. 

Necrologic—nek-ro-/o/-ik. 

Necrology—ne-&ro/-o-jy. 

Nectarine—ek-tar-in. 

Ne’er—nare. The @ as in fare. 

Négligé—nay-gle-zhay. 

Neither—we-ther, or #i-ther. 

Ne-me-an. 

Nemt-e-sis. 

Nephew—xnev-yu, or nef-yu. 

Nepotism-—vef-o-tizm. 

Nept-une, not Vep-tune. 

Nerve. The e of person, mer- 
chant. 

Nestle—ves’1. 

Neth-er-most. 
o long. 

Neuralgia—nu-va/-ji-ah. 

Neuter—nu-ter, not zoo-ter. 

New-found-land. This accent- 
uation is believed to accord not 
only with what is, but also with 
what should be, the best usage. 

New—nue, not noo, 

New Orleans. If it be true 
that a man’s name is what he 
chooses to call himself, and that 
a town’s name is what its inhab- 
itants choose to call it, then the 
Crescent City’s name is nu-or-le- 
anz, which is neither English nor 
French, but is a most unmelodi- 
ous cross between the two. The 
French name is La Nouvelle Or- 
léans pronounced /ah noo-vel or- 
tay-ong. The gsimply indicates 
that the # has a nasal utterance. 

News—nuze, not nooz. 

Newspaper—zuze-pay-per, not 
nooz—. 

Niaiserie—ne-ay-ze-ree. The 
eof the third syllable is almost 
silent; it is barely touched. 


The ¢z soft, the 


Ni-ce-ty, not ise-ty. The ¢ 
obscure. 

Niche—nitch, not nish. 

Nicotine—#/c-o-tin. 

Nihilism—vwz-hi-lizm. First z 
long. 

NVi-hi-list. 


Nitrogenous—ni-trg-e-nus. 

Noblesse oblige—no-bles o0- 
bleezh. 

Nom-ad, not zo-mad. 


No-mad-ic. 

Nomenclature —zo-men-klayt- 
yer. 

Nom-i-na-tive, not mom-na- 
tive. 


Nonage—won-age. 

None—nun, 

Nonchalance—om-sha-lans. 

Nonchalant—won-sha-lant. 
There can be no objection to An- 
glicizing these words, especially 
as the French pronunciation of- 
fers insurmountable difficulties 
for those that do not pronounce 
French, 

Nook. The oo may be long or 
short. 

Not-a-ble (industrious, thrifty). 
The o short. 

Nothing—zwth-ing. 

Notre Dame—nutr dahm. 

No-vel, not zov’l. 

Nov-el-ty, not zov’l-ty. 

Novitiate—no-vish-e-ate. 

No-ways. The s soft. 

Noxious—vof-shus, 

Wu-di-ty, not noo, 


Nuisance—zu-sans, not noo. 

Nuncio—zwun-she-o. 

Nuptial—nup-shal. 

Nu-tri-ment, not oo-tri-munt. 

The vowel o has six sounds, as 
in ote, mot, son, move, nor, ac- 
tor. 

Oasis—o-a-sis ; pl., o-a-seez. 

Ob-du-rate. 

Obeisance—o-éay-sance, or o- 
be—. The weight of authority 
is decidedly in favor of the first 
marking; usage—in this coun- 
try at least—would seem to favor 
the second. 

Ob-e-lisk, not o-be—. 

O-bese, not beze. 

O-es-i-ty. 

Obit—o-bit, or od-it, 

Oblige—o-blige. 

Oblique— ob-/eek, 

Obnoxious—ob-zo4-shus. 

Ob-scen-i-ty, not ob-sce-ni-ty. 

Ob-se-quies. Last s soft. 

Ob-so-lete, not ob-so-/efe. 

Obtrude — ob-¢rood. 

Ob-tuse, not ob-zoos. 

Ob-verse (noun). 

Ob-verse (adjective). 

Occasion—ok-fay-zhun, not o- 
kay—. 

Oc-cult, not oc cult. 

Oceanic—O-she-an-ic. 

Octavo—ok-tay-vo, or ok-ftah- 
vo. I know of no dictionary au- 
thority for the second marking, 
yet that pronunciation seems to 
be preferred by many of our 
most careful speakers—for the 
reason, doubtless, that they think 
the broader a more euphonious. 

Octogenary—ok-foj-e-na-ry. 

Oc-tu-ple, not oc-¢z-ple. 

O-de-on, not o-de-on. 

Odious—o-di-us, The best us- 
age now makes this a word of 
three syllables. 

Of-fice, not au-fus. 

Of-fer, not au-fer, 

Off, notauf. The initial o of 
these words is short. ‘ 

Official—of-fsh-al, not o-fish- 
al. 

Officious—of-fish-us, not o-fish- 
us. 
Often—o7’n, not often. 

Ogle—o-gl, not og-gl. 

Olden—o/a’n. 

Oleomargarine—o-le-o-mahr- 
ga-rin. The ghard, the z short, 
and the o’s long. 

Om-i-nous, not o-mi-nous. 

Omniscience—om-vish-ens. 


On-er-ous, not o-ner-ous, 
On-ly, not zn-ly. Theo long. 
O-nyx or on-yx. The first 


marking is that of both Webster 
and Worcester, but current usage 
seems to favor the short 0, Stor- 
month marks the a short, which 
is evidence, as far as it goes, that 
on-yx is preferred in England. 

O-pal. The @ obscure. 

Ophthalmy—o/-thal-my, or of- 
thal-my. 

Opinion—o-g7z-yun, Some or- 
thoépists caution us not to let un- 
accented 9 in such words as ofin- 
ton, observe, oppose, command, con- 
ceal, condition, contain, content, 


possess, police, degenerate into 


short or obscure w. While it is 
well to heed their advice, it is 
also well to remember that to 
make these o’s too long is per- 
haps more objectionable than to 
make them too short. How 
unpleasant, for example, to hear 
pedantic ignorance say poe-lice 
and poe-sess/ An endeavor to a- 
void sounding the o like short or 
obscure # should be made with 
nice discrimination, as by mak- 


ing it too long one’s utterance 
becomes pedantic, which ofall 
elocutionary faults is the worst. 

Re? ees, or 0-po-de/, not 

il. 

Op-o-nent, not of-po-nent. 

Op-por-tune. 

A correspondent asks if the o 
of orange and foreigner is the 
same as the first 0 of corporation. 
The o of orange and foreigner is 
short, like the 0 of odd, origin, 
while the first 0 of corporation is 
the broad o we have in sort, 
stork, cord. 

Orchestra — ov-kes-trah. 

Orchestral—or-kes-tral, or or- 
kes-tral. 

Orchid—or-kid. 

Orchis—or-kis. 

Or-de-al, not or-de-al. 

Or-di-na-ry, not ord-na-ry. 

Orgies—or-jiz, not or-jeez. 

Oriflamme—or-i-flam. 

Orion—o-77-un. 

Orison—or-i-zun. 

Or-nate, or or-nate, 

Or-nate-ly, or or-zate-ly. 

Orotund—o-ro-tund, or or-o, 

Orphean—or-/e-an, or or-fe-an. 

Orpheus—or-fuse, or or-fe-us. 

Or-tho-e-pist, or or-tho-e-pist. 

Or-tho-e-py, or or-tho-e-py. 

Ostler—os-ler. 

Otium—o-she-um. 

Outre—oo-tray. No accent. 

Overalls—o-ver-aulz. 

O-ver-se-er, or seer. 

Overt —o-vert, not o-vert, 

O-vig-a-rous, not o-vi-fa-rous. 

Oxide — ox-id. 

Oyer— o-yer. 

The letter g has butone sound. 
It is silent when initial before 2, 
5 or ¢, as in pneumatics, psalm, 
ptarmigan. It is also silent or 
very indistinct when between m 
and? in the same syllable, as in 
tempt, exempt; but when preced- 
ed by mz in the same syllable and 
followed by?¢ or & in the next 
syllable, it is more properly 
sounded, as in ‘emptation, ex- 
emption, sumptuous, bumpkin, 

pumpkin, In raspberry, receipt, 
sempstress, and corps it is also 
mute. 

Pachyderm—fak-e-derm. 

Pachy dermatous—pak-e-dev- 
ma-tus. 

Pa-cif-i-ca-tion, or 
tion. 

Pa-c7f-i-ca-tor, or 
tor. 

Pa-cif-i-ca-to-ry. 

Pean—fe-an, 

Pageant—faj-ent. 
growing obsolete. 

Pageantry—fay-ent-ry. 

Palace—pa/-es, not ase, 

Palaver—pa-/ah-ver, 

fal-es-tine. Thezlong, asin 
pine. 

Pal-an-keen. 
anguin. 

Palfry—paw/-fry, or 

Pall Mall—pal mal. 
in pan 

Palm—pahm, not pam, 

Palmerston—/ahm-er-stun, 

Pam-e-la. 

Pan-a-ce-a. 

Panegyrie - pan-e jzr-ik, 

fan-el, not pan’|. 

Panorama—pan-o-ray-ma, or 
rah-ma. 

fan-to-mime. 
not #7. 

Papier maché—pahp-yay mah- 
shay. 

Papyrus—pa-f7-rus. 

Pa-rab-o-la. 

| Zo be continued, | 


pac-i-fi-ca- 


pac-i-fi-ca- 


Fay-jent is 


Sometimes fa/- 


pal-fry. 
The a as 


The 7 long; 
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AN EPITOME OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE, MADE 
ESPECIALLY FOR THIS MAGAZINE. 


SENSITIVE FLAMES AND SOUND-SHADOWS. 


Prof. Walter Stevens, before the Brooklyn 
Chautauqua Assembly. 

ete conception that sound is owing to wave- 

motion in an elastic material medium was 
first distinctly expressed in the 16th century by 
Bacon. For measuring the velocity of sound in 
air he proposed firing a cannon and noting the 
interval between the flash and the report as heard 
at a measured distance. In Colladon’s experi- 
ments on the velocity of sound in water, on.the 
Lake of Geneva, the source of sound was a large 
bell, from which vibrations were conducted 
through the water several miles away to an elas- 
tic membrane stretched across the opening 
of a partially submerged hearing-trumpet. The 
production of sharp sound-shadows in air is of 
more recent date. In 1880 a dynamite factory in 
San Francisco was destroyed by explosion, Ona 
large building three miles away many panes of 
glass on the side toward the explosion were bro- 
ken, and two shocks were felt, one conducted by 
the air and the other by the ground. In the 
acoustic shadow cast by this building nearly 900 
feet away, on the side remote from the explosion, 
no aérial shock was experienced, though that from 
the ground was distinctly felt. The shortness of 
the air-wave due to exploding dynamite suffi- 
ciently accounts for the shortness of the shadow. 
Whistles may be made which yield tones exceed- 
ing 20,000 vibrations.a second. The wave-length 
corresponding to such a pitch is less thanan inch; 
the advantage presented is that the sound is con- 
tinuous; the disadvantage is that the intensity is 
but slight, and the pitch too high to be perceived 
as sound by most persons unless the ear is closely 
applied. By using a mirror to reflect the sound- 
waves their lengths may easily be measured in 
mid air. Let the mirror be put a few inches be- 
hind the flame, and moved slowly toward or 
away from it. At certain distances the flame is 
observed to flare violently, and at certain other 
points it becomes quiet, though the sound has not 
been varied, Reflected waves are meeting ad- 
vancing waves. Where they meet in like phases 
the effect on the flame is intensified. But if the 
position of the mirror is so adjusted thatthe flame 
is ata point where the opposing waves meet in 
unlike phase, these neutralize each other and the 
flame ceases to be agitated. The case is like that 
of producing loops and nodes on a string attached 
at one end toa vibrating body, and fixed at the 
other end, producing the so-called stationary 
waves. The distance through which the mirror 
is moved from one point of flame-quiescence to 
the next is a half wave-length for the pitch yield- 
ed by the whistle. In some experiments this dis- 
tance was found to be a trifle over half an inch. 
The whole wave-length was 1.05 inches, Assum- 
ing the velocity of the sound to be 1,120 feet, re- 
ducing this to inches and dividing by 1.05 inches, 
the pitch of the whistle was thus found to be in 
the neighborhood of 13,000 complete vibrations 
per second. In no other way could this pitch be 
determined. The pitch of the highest tone em- 
pioyed in music does not exceed 5,000 vibrations 
per second, 


SINGING TO WILD CATTLE. 
Chambers’s Fournal, 


A LADY recounts an extraordinary experience 
in one of the mountain parks of Colorado, 
In her quest for bits of scenery to sketch, she 
strayed into a cattle run, and suddenly was sur- 
rounded by a herd of wild mountain cattle. They 
regarded her with mild curiosity, but gave her 
1o opportunity to escape. Acting on an inspira- 
tion she struck up the medley of the “Soldier’s 
Chorus,’’ in ‘Faust.’? The animals listened at- 
tentively a few moments and then quietly fell to 
grazing, and the lady passed through the herd, 
unrestrained, singing on her way. 

A few days latershe was intercepted by a larger 
number of cattle, but at the same sweetsounds of 
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her voice, instead of leaving her to depart in 
peace, they began to close in about her in ever 
increasing numbers, as if news of the songstress 
had been circulated among the herd. They gazed 
at her in a quiet, dreamy way, clearly under the 
spell of the music, but threatening to end her life 
by pressing too closely upon her. Just as the 
cruel horns were almost upon her, she threw open 
her parasol, whirled it about her, and, changing 
her tune, uttered all the strange shouts she could 
invent. The bewildered cattle made hasty re- 
treat, and from a safe distance, stared at her in 
dullamazement. She had twice saved her life by 
the power of song. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


[The following articles treat upon subjects 
allied with the special features of this Magazine. 
The figures in parentheses indicate the price ; 
the place where the paper or magazine is pub- 
lished precedes the name. ] 


“Advance and Halt of the Modern Movement in Music.” 
Brooklyn Eagle, Jan. 3. (6) 

“Aenes Huntington.” Il. 
Mag., Jan. (26) 

“Athletics and Intercollegiate Games.” Thos. Fell. N. 
Y. Univ. Mag., Jan. (25) 

‘« Author of the ‘Old Oaken Bucket,’ The.” 
Boston NV. HE. Mag., Jan. (25) 

“Bayreuth Revisited.” H. E, Krehbiel. 
Mag., Jan. (25) 

“Berlin Theatres, In the.” Ill. N.Y. Sun, Jan.17. (5) 
Importance of audience’s opinion ; wide range of plays. 

‘‘Bernhardt’s Habits.” Ill. Detroit News, Jan. 3. (5) 

“Decay of Laughter, The.” N.Y. Eclectic Mag., Jan. (50) 

“‘Dinner with Patti, A.” Boston Home Jour., Jan. 2. (5) 

“Dramatic Prize Winners at the Paris Conservatoire.” 
Lucy Hooper. N. Y. Home Jour., Jan. 20. (5) 


J. F. R. Phila. Lippincolt’s 


G. M. Young. 


N. Y. Scribner's 


“Dramatic Revolution, A.” Bronson Howard. N. Y. 
World, Dec. 20. (5) 

‘‘Highteenth Century Singer, An.” Vernon Lee. Fort- 
nightly Rev., Dec. (30) Tells of Vivarelli. 

“Gounod in Italy and Germany.” Gounod. Century 


Mag,, Jan. (35) Biographical. 

‘‘Great Talkers of the French Revolution, The.” W. H. 
Davenport Adam. Gentleman’s Mag., Jan. 

“Greatest Need of College Girls.” Annie Payson Call. 
Boston Atlantic Mthly., Jan. (35) 

“Grecian Mosaic, A.” I. Geo. Munger. N. Y. Univ. Mag., 
Jan. (25) Grecian athletic games. 

«Hamlet of Our Century, The.” -Henry Austin. New 
Orleans Times-Democrat, Dec. 20. (6) Treats of Edgar A. Poe. 

“Hamlet Once More.” OC, H. Burr. Phila. Poet-Lore, 
Dec. 15. (25) 

“How to Teach Intermediate Reading.” OC. H. Stanley, 
Boston Pop. Educator, Jan. (10) 

“Interpreter, The.” Ill. Julian Hawthorne, 
Lippincot?s Mag., Jan. (25) Sidney Woollett. 

‘Trish Poe, An.’ Phila. Lippincott’s Mag., Jan. (25) Tells 
of Jas. Mangan. 

“Ts Oratory a Lost Art?” 
Chaulauquan, Jan. (20) 

‘London Stage, The, and Remarks on Dramatic Litera- 
ture.” G.W.S. N.Y. Z7ibune, Dec. 27. (5) 

“Mansfield on His Art.” Wash. Post. Dec. 27. (5) 

‘Marie Van Zandt.” Lillie P. Berg. N. Y. Home Jour., 
Dec.30. (5) Biographical. 

‘“*Modern Orchestra, The.” 
Harper's Whly., Jan. 23. (10) 
by living masters. 

“Musical Instruments: the Pianoforte.” Ill. Daniel 
Spillane. N. ¥. Pop. Sci. Monthly, Feb. (50) Development 
of piano, showing how this country has reached its high 
positionin piano manufacture. 

‘New Year’s Day at Craig-y-Nos, Wales.” Adelina Patti, 
8. F. Call, Dec. 27. (5) 

‘Paris Plays.” Karl Karoly, Boston Jowr., Dec, 25. (5) 

“Pages on London Plays.” Justin McCarthy. London 
Gentleman's Mag., Jan. 

“Paris Stage of To-day.” N. Y. Sun, Jan. 10. 
views some of the chief successes. 

“Paris Theatres and Concerts.” I. W.F. Apthorp. N. 
Y. Scribner’s Mag.,Jan. (25) Tells of the Comédie-Frangaise 
and the Odéon. 

“Players, The.” Emma Juch. Kate Field’s Washington, 
Dec. 23. (5) Why not have grand opera in English. 

‘Position on the Stage, A.” Ill. N. Y. Recorder, Jan. 3. 
(3) Managers’ opinions. 

“Portia.” Mrs. J. A. George. Woman's Chronicle, Nov. 28. 

‘Prima Donna, A Music Hall,” Parisina. 8. F. Argonaut, 
Nov. 9. (10) Tells of Yvette Guilbert and her songs. 

“Prima Donnas, Coming.” Van Gryse. S. F. Argo- 
naut, Nov. 16. (10) 

“Primer, After the, What?” H.E.Scudder. Jour. of Ed., 
Dec, 3. Literature is not produced by the school-book 
maker. A question of selection rather than of adaptation. 

“Queen of Egypt, As.” Ill. Chicago Post, Dec. 8. Fanny 
Davenport's ideas of Cleopatra. 

‘*Quotations on the Drama,’’ 
Jan. (50) 


Phila. 


E.J.Edwards. Meadville, Pa., 


ll. H. E. Krehbiel. N. Y. 
Orchestration as practiced 


(5) Re- 


Buffalo Mug. of Poetry, 


-Frsrvary, 1892. 


“ Rachel’s One Great Passion.” Ill. N.Y. Press, Noy. 15. 

(5) Tells of her greed. \ sSohs 
‘Reading, Language, and Literature.” Mrs. 8, D. Jen- 

kins. N.Y. School Jour., Noy. 7,14. (6) 

‘‘ Recollections of Opera Singers of a Bygone Generation,” 
Howard. N.Y. Recorder, Dec. 20, 6) 

“Reformed Dress for Women, The Apostle of.” J. G. 
Jackson, M.D. Laws of Life, Dec. ; 

“Religious Faith of Shakespeare, The.” B. E. Warner. 
N. Y. Beacon, Jan. Concludes that he held the Roman Cath- 
olic faith. 

a ‘Roumanian Folk-Songs,” IF, Harrison. Fortnightly Rev., 
ov. 

a “Scottish Language, The.” W. W. Smith. Chautauquan, 
ec. 

“Shakespeare, The Comedies of.” Andrew Lang. Har- 
per’s Mag., Dec. ‘*‘ Measure for Measure.” 

‘‘Shakespeare’s Richard III.” James Russell Lowell. 
Atlantic Mthly., Dec. Address before Edinburgh Phil. In- 
stitution. 

“Simian Tongue, The.” R. L. Garner, New Rev., Noy. 
Experiments in monkey talk. I 

“Sing, The Girl who Loves to. Phila. Ladies’ Home Jour., 
Dec. (10) Advice from singers. 

‘‘Songs, A Writer of.” Ill. Worth Amer., Noy. 24. The 
composer of ‘‘ Kathleen Mavyourneen.” , 

“Stage, The American.’’ Ill. D. Deacons. Albany Press, — 
Noy. 8. Will representatives be sent to the coming theatre 
exhibition at Vienna? - 

“Stage Art.” Rosina Vokes, 8. F. Examiner, Nov. 15. 

“Stage, Attractions of the.” Clara Morris. North Amer. 
Rev. (30) 

‘«Stage Costumes, Cost of.’ Judith James, N. Y. Re- 
corder, Noy. 22. (5) : 

‘«Stage-Dancing, About.” Wilkesbarre Record, Dec, 9. 

“Stage Favorites, Past.” Ill. N. Y. Recorder, Nov. 29. 

«Stage, Illusions of the.” Franklin Fyles. N.Y. Sun. 

‘Stage, The, its Morality.” Ohicago Sat. Herald, Nov. 21. 

“Stage of the Past, The.” Ill. Balto. Herald, Dec. 6. 

‘Stage and Pulpit.” Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Novy. 22. 

2 A Stage, Reforming the.” W.D. Howells. Harper's Mag., 
et. . 
“Street Musicians of London.” 

Epoch, Dec. 18. (10) 

“Talma.” A. F. Davidson. Macmillan’s Mag., Nov. ‘ 

“Theatre, A Sinhalese.” II. Wm. Wood, D. D. Newbery 
House Mag., Dec.. A sketch from Ceylon. 
re ‘Theatres, English.” Wm. F. Brand. Nord und Siid, 

ov. 5 8 

“‘Theatrical Stock Companies.” Albany Argus, Dec. 6. 

«Thomas Betterton, Story of Life of the First Great Ham- 
let.” Ill. Detroit Free Press, Nov. 29. 

“Thoughts on Lady Macbeth.” M. E. Cardwell. Kate 
Field's Washington, Dec. 30. (5) a 

“Thoughts on Matters Lyric and Dramatic.” Fred Lys- 
ter. N.Y. Belford’s Mag., Jan. (25) exes 

“Triumph of Mogley, The.” R. N. Stephens, Phila, 
Lippincott’s Mag., Jan. (25) Story of an actor. es 

“Wagner’s Greatest Enemy.”’ N, Y. Eve. Post, Noy. 7. 

‘‘ Walking for Rest.” N.Y. Belford’s Mag., Jan. (25) 

“What Paderewski is Like.” Arthur Brisbane. N. Y, 
Wor'd, Dec. 27. (5) Biographical. ; 

“Whittier.” Ill. Boston Jour., Dec. 12. 

‘‘Whitman-Shakespeare Question, The.” J. Trumbull. 
Phila. Poet-Lore, Dec.15. (25 3 

‘Will Women Ever Prefer Twenty-five Inch to Nineteen 
Inch Waists?” Ill. N.Y. Sun, Dec. 20. (5) - 

“With the Gloves.” D. L. Dawson. Phila. Lippincott’s 
Mag.,Jan. (25) Boxing. 

“* Woes of Dramatists.” D. Deacons. Albany Press, Dec.6. 

“Women Who are Famous as Mimics” Ill. Edith Ses- 
sionsTupper. Phila. North Amer. (5) 

“Wrestle, How to.” Ill. Louisville Cowrier-Jowr., Nov. 9. 


J.J, O'Connell, N. Y. 


BOOK NOTICES, 


VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1892. 64 pp. Price, 10 cts. 
James Vick’s Sons, Publishers, Rochester. hts 
This book is a fine specimen of the printer’s art, every 

page being beautifully illustrated with pictures of every 
kind of flower, fruit and vegetable, twenty-four of the 
pages being printed in violet ink. The cover is an artistic 
design, in the colors of the natural flowers, of carnations on 
the front and poppies on the back page. There are also 
two handsome illuminated plates inside the Guide. Valua- 
ble to every lover of flowers. 

We take pleasure in announcing the receipt of five 
pamphlets on medical and surgical topics, by Dr. Albert 
Vander Veer, professor of didactic, clinical and abdominal 
surgery at the Albany, N. Y., Medical College, and one of 
the most eminent surgeons in this country. The pamphlets 
are reprints of the Doctor’s lectures, or of articles that 
have appeared in medical journals, and are of value to 
every one interested in medicine. 


A PHENOMENAL IDENTITY. By Chancie De Witt. Price, 
25 cts. The Minerva Publishing Co., Publishers, New 
York. 


A story based upon theosophical doctrines. A thread of 
love running through the pages adds to the interest. 
VOCAL SCIENCE By Agnes Goodrich Vaille. 

cts. Oliver Ditson Co., Publishers, Boston. 


Mrs. Vaille is an advocate of the Streeter method of 
voice-culture. She impresses upon the reader the useless- 
ness of going to Europe for instruction and also the ab- 
surdity of thinking that only Italians can teach singing. 
Many sensible hints are given. : 


SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING. D. McKillop. Price, 
40 cts. Fowler & Wells Co., Publishers, New York. . 


This little volume gives a sketch of shorthand history, 
suggestions to amanuenses, description of various kinds of 
reporting, typewriting and miscellaneous hints. It con- 
tains pictares of the different typewriters on the market, 
andis a handy volume for those interested in its special-. 
ties. 


Price, 80 
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Question-Box, 


NE 
SHOULD like some exercises for curing in- 
somnia, filling up hollows in the neck, taking 
wrinkles from under chin, and rounding out neck 
at front and sides. A. C; 


Answer by Miss Lydia F. Newcomb. 


The exercises for curing insomnia are known 
by various names—decomposing, devitalizing 
and relaxing—and consistin voluntarily taking the 
will-power from every part of the body. In this 
way, the muscles being entirely passive, the 
nerves are off duty and so become rested. For 
brain-workers a little general exercise to draw 
the blood from the brain—vigorous without being 
exhaustive; then, with lights out and everything 
prepared for the night, 15 to 30 minutes of per- 
fect relaxation, sitting with hands lying helpless 
in the lap, palms up, feet slightly spread resting on 
floor, waist-muscles relaxed, head hanging; or, 
after one is in bed, to hang the head over the side 
for a short time will sometimes accomplish the 
same result. After getting in bed, keep the same 
relaxed condition. A bath is sometimes very 
helpful and should be taken every day; if at night, 
just before relaxing, but usually it is better to 
bathe after exercising the first thing in the morn- 
ing. Do not wear any clothing at night that has 
been worn through the day. If wakefulness be 
very persistent, do not put on any night robe, 
but wrap yourself ina soft blanket. Sometimes 
the pressure of aseam about the arms orneck will 
keep one awake. Sleeplessness indicates a break- 
ing down of the nervous system, and these are 
some of the means of relief ; hy proper exercise, 
daily bathing, good food, and pure air, witha 
determined effort to overcome the habitand com- 
plete daily relaxation, one may hope for relief, 
But do not be discouraged if it is not immediate, 
You cannot, by using these mearis one day in the 
week, get one good night’s rest ; it must be done 
daily. This goes to the root of the matter, relieves 
the nervous system of undue tension, and at the 
same time builds up the entire physical structure. 
Remember how long you have been in bringing 
on this condition ; be patient in recovering. 

For filling out hollows in the neck and taking 
away wrinkles, rolling and twisting the head, 
moving it from side to side, and exercise, both 
relaxing and energizing, that uses these muscles 
are good. If fat has accumulated, exercise will 
reduce by burning out the waste matter. Where 
there is neither fat nor muscle, exercise will build 
up, in either case helping to form good firm 
muscles. Again, do not be impatient for results, 
but practice faithfully and results will follow, 

II. 

What recitations are specially good by reason 

of their climaxes ? jas 
Answer, 

Any literary production that lacks climax lacks 
‘one of the most important elements of composi- 
tion. This is particularly true of any piece in- 
tended for reading or recitation. Following are 
a few selections in which the climax is all that 
could be desired : 


The Will of St. Keyne - - Southey. 
Ode to a Skylark - - Shelley. 
Rienzi’s Address to the Romans - Mitford. 
Hallowed Ground - - Campbell. 
Last Day of Pompeii - - Bulwer. 
Eve before Waterloo - - Byron, 
The Waters and the Shadow - Victor Hugo. 
Death of Little Joe - - Dickens. 
Widow Bedott and ElderSniffles  - Witcher. 
Abraham Davenport - - Whittier, 
Launching of the Ship - Longfellow. 
Ride of Collins Graves) - - VU Reilly, 
Darius Green - - - Trowbridge. 
Sheridan’s Ride - - - Reed. 
Chambered Nautilus - - Holmes. 
Iii. 
is meant by the ‘new elocution?”’ 
What is m 'y ies Bs 


Answer by Mr. F. Townsend Southwick. 


Your question can be answered best, perhaps, 
by telling you what the ‘‘new elocution”’ is not. 


First and fundamentally, the new elocution is not 
a matter of sounds, but of ideas. If you consult 
one of the greater prophets of the old school, Rush, 
you will find page after page filled with discus- 
sion of ‘quantities,’’ ‘ qualities,’? ‘«slides,”’ 
‘‘vociferations,’”’ and other noisy subjects, but 
little or nothing about brains. Walker, the father 
of the inflective school, devotes the greater part 
of his book to a false theory of the relation of in- 
flection to the structure of the sentence, teaching 
that a rising inflection belongs to the first and a 
falling to the second half of the sentence, quite 
independent of the thought. Austin’s ‘Chiro- 
nomia” is the pantomimic authority of the old 
school, and its utter futility can have no better 
illustration than in the example that Austin him- 
self gives atthe end of his book of the panto- 
mimic expression of a selected poem. The fol- 
lowers of these authors, Murdoch, Bacon, Smart, 
Millard, and others less widely known, have fol- 
lowed so closely in their footsteps that, excepting 
the interesting contributions to the subject of in- 
flection by the last two, it can hardly be claimed 
for them that they have added anything of great 
value to what was. known before them. 

The new elocution begins, first of all, with 
ideas, and carries on vocal and pantomimic de- 
velopment hand in hand with mental growth. 
Where the old school gives a rule, the new school 
gives a principle. Where the old school set the 
pupil at a sound, the new school occupies him 
with a thought. Not that the new school neglects 
or underrates the work of the older masters, but 
it has gone a great step in advance of them. The 
technical work of the new school is infinitely be- 
yond that of the old. The vocal watchword of 
yesterday was ‘‘ vociferation ;”” that of to-day is 
purity. The pantomimic knowledge of the old 
school was embraced in a few formulas for ges- 
ture. The resources of the modern artist are all 
shades of expression of which the entire body is 
capable; and in place of the ‘‘do as I do” 
method of the old school, he has given him for 
guidance the laws of the universe. The old 
school talks of inflection and melody as if they 
had to do with grammar; the new school refers 
every expression of voice and body to the soul. 
The old elocution graduates its pupils in six 
months with a ‘‘degree,’’ asupply of cumbersome 
rules, and an artificial ‘‘orotund ’’ monstrosity 
in place of what may have been a voice ; the new 
elocution asks of the student years of faithful 
study and self-culture, but it rewards him with a 
command of his resources equal to any require- 
ment of an artistic career, 


TV. 


Will you give some figures or movements for a 
Delsarte drill ? Bo Wise My Gr 
Answer, 


A Delsarte drill is generally composed of the 
various exercises that have been given-to the pu- 
pils during their study, and includes harmonic 
poise, feather movements, the various arm and 
opposition exercises—in fact, the chief. gym- 
nastic work of the system, so arranged that one 
movement blends naturally into the other. 
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Equal Distribution of Weight, Warmth and Pressure 
: in Clothing. 
WH in speaking and writing of dress-reform, will most 
speakers and writers shift the point of suspension 
from the hips to the shoulders? Of the two, the hips are 
the better able to bear the weight. The same persons 
will write of equal distribution of warmth and advise 
the suspension of all weight from the shoulders. Only 
when weight, warmth and pressure are equally distributed 
isa perfect covering or system of dress attained. An ex- 
ample of underclothing is the union suit. ee 
The shoulder-joint, comprising as it does three distinct 
articulations, viz., that between the sternum and clavicle, 
between clavicle and scapula, between scapula and hu- 
merous, permits great latitude of motion ; consequently, the 
shoulder-joint is preéminently fitted for motion and is 
rarely in repose. Therefore any weight or pressure, such 
as narrow bands or straps upon the shoulders suspending 
heavy garments, or taut suspensory stocking elastics, not 
only retards free movement of the most used and most 
movable joint in the human body, but predisposes the per- 
sons wearing such to phthisis, by rounding the shoulders 
and forming hollow chests. Also, very frequently, itis the 


cause of curvature of the spine (in children particularly), 
that form known as scoliosis or lateral curvature. 

To my knowledge, Annie Jenness Miller excels all other 
dress-reformers in this one particular—that she impresses 
upon her hearers that weight, warmth and pressure should 
be equally distributed when clothing the human body. 

: ELEONORA M. BURKHARD, 
Graduate Brooklyn Normal School of Physical Education. 


The Relation of Singing and Elocution. 


Icannot refrain from expressing my gratification at the 
editorial in the October No. of your paper in reference 
to the persons who criticise the matter contained in 
your magazine. It seems tome that teachers of either 
the singing or the speaking-voice should look upon the two 
branches as almost one and the same thing, at least so 
closely related that they cannot be divorced, as, with but 
slight variation, the same laws govern both. Mme. Seiler, 
in her work “ Voice in Speaking,” says: ‘‘ We use singing 
or verbal tonesin speaking and we use words or speaking- 
sounds in singing; thus, in speaking or in singing, the in- 
strument of speech and that of yocal tones work together 
in a similar way.” Indeed, slow, sustained or legato read- 
ing, if I may use that phrase, in which there is almost an 
uninterrupted flow of breath, might be called singing. 

It seems to me specially necessary that good speaking 
precede good singing. This point becomes more appar- 
ent to me every day as pupils are received who seem to 
have so little conception of pure tone-quality in speak- 
ing. Instead of modulating the voice, as good taste ought 
to dictate, they pitch it high and send the tones way out of 
the mouth, causing discordant overtones which grate most 
intensely on the nerves of those who have a more educated 
tone-perception. How much better if, while young, the 
child could be put into the hands of a judicious teacher of 
reading, or elocution, thus paving the way for the singing- 
teacher with a mosaic of cleanly cut gems, so to speak, 
rather than with insurmountable bowlders. I cannot help 
feeling very keenly on this subject, as reading is a branch 
in which I have always taken the greatest interest. It 
would seem that schools might do much more in this 
branch, as can be attested every day in the stilted reading 
of pupils, even in the higher grades. } 

Thave found reciting a great help in developing low tones 
and distinct articulation; and certainly no art calls into 
play greater imagination. This any one will concede is a 
necessary factorin the successful rendition of asong. To 
read well one must have at command all the colors neces- 
sary to a painter. He must create, interpret intelligently, 
and have technical skill. Isay create, forin manyinstances 
the words of a drama ora poem are almost meaningless 
things until the elocutionist infuses life and expression, in- 
vesting them with such an individuality that we associate 
the play with the actor rather than with the author. He 
must paint his picture well to arouse the best within us, if 
he would leave a lasting impression. 

Is there no music in the speaking-voice? Who has not 
felt the soothing effect of listening to certain persons whose 
intonations and inflections were as varied as they were 
beautiful? Who has not listened to a musical laugh. as 
rippling and silvery as the fall of water? I believe every 
elocutionist who has made a study of singing will concede 
this much,—that his perception of tone is much more , 
delicate, the placing and purity of the higher tones much 
better, and the rendition of most selections more soulful, 
intelligent and pleasing as a consequence. 

Ihave often felt like comparing a well-placed pure tone 
to a sky-rocket, which is a tone in colors ; for see the rocket 
as often as I may, the sensation is always one of delight as 
it ascends in a beautifully rounded ball only to break into 
many other little balls, which blend harmoniously and 
form a perfect whole. I believe that a healthier day for 
elocution-is dawning, when stilted mannerisms will be 
frowned down, and only thuse readers countenanced who 
aim at naturalness ratherthan startling and often grotesque 
effects. - 

Isend two jingles that might be applicable. 


Donna Anna Fondonelli 
Has located across the way, 
*Twould seem her method were Bassini— 
Indeed, that’s what her pupils say. 
She simply knows her a, 0, w’s ; 
Her songs are too much ‘‘ vocalize ;” 
Her consonants she quite eschews, 
’Tis cause, you say, for some surprise. 


She left abroad her constitution 
And in her head she only chants ; 
She needs quite sadly elocution 
And that new thing ‘‘chest-resonance.” 


Miss Flash Dash has come to teach elocution, 
A connoisseur she in her art. 

Sepulchral her tones in dramatic selections, 
Her gestures—ye shades! poor Delsarte ! 


When bird-notes are given she reaches high H— 
This feat she performs with eclat ; 

While soft on the air, from the four hundred, breaks 
An audible smile, ho, ho, ha! 


Her high tones are all made up of overtones 
Which shatter the fundamental, 

Suggestive of saws, rakes, and other sharp things— 
All ‘‘ vital” with no ‘‘moto-mental.” 


She frowns upon singing as something apart, 
And she strikes very striking attitudes, 

When this thing is mentioned as something essential, 
An incredulous smile she obtrudes. 


FLORENCE ACTON. 


Tue place of the next meeting of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association has been changed from Minneapolis 
to Cleveland, The date is July 5-8, 1892, 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS. 


PHIL BOURKE MARSTON, the blind poet, was first at- 

tracted to the young woman who later. became his 
promised wife by her voice. ‘‘It attracted him with that 
mysterious tone, once heard in our mortal life, which 
seems to call us out of self into some unknown world, eter- 
nalin the heavens.” The poet gave speech to his emo- 
tions in his ‘‘Three Sonnets to a Voice.” The young wo- 
man died before her marriage, of consumption. 


Dr. George Stuart says of John G. Whittier that, ‘‘ famil- 
iar with the drama from Shakespeare to Bulwer-Lytton, he 
has never attended a theatrical performancein his life. Nei- 
ther has he ever gone to hear a lecture, even when the 
orator of the evening happened to bea guest at his house, 
and lectured in his own neighborhood.” 


Rubinstein has finished his opera of “‘Moses,” in eight 
acts. Hehas also written a cantata for female voices, and 
six romances. 

The Marquis of Lorne is writing a three-act play. 

A ladies’ gymnasium has been formed in the Wheeling, 
W. Va., ¥.M.C. A. A fee of $2.50 is charged for the winter 
season. 


A recent useful photographic device is the method of an- 
alyzing motion by the chronophotograph, formerly ap- 
plied to moving animals, now employed in examining the 
movement of the lips in speech. Its results are important 
to deaf-mutes, as showing that the mouth-form is definite 
for the differentarticulate sounds. The photographs make 
a picture language that a deaf-mute who is a lip-reader can 
readily understand. In bringing the matter before the 
Academy of Science.in Paris, M. Demeny expressed the 
hope that he might be able to develop a new method of 
educating deaf-mutes by sight. A magic lantern lecture 
could be delivered to them in this way. 


Sir Edwin Arnold says that Bostonians speak the English 
language better than the people of any other American city. 


The intelligent reader must blush with shame to read of 
a young elocutionist whois much advertised because of her 
success in England, who decided to give ‘Sheridan’s 
Ride” before an English audience, The gentleman who 
was to introduce her asked her: ‘* Where did Sheridan ride 
to?’ The young woman did not know, so replied : “ To 
Bunker Hill.” The gentleman accordingly announced : 
“‘ Miss ——— will recite ‘Sheridan’s Ride to the Battle of 
Bunker Hill.’”’ This was too much for some Americans in 
the audience, and the mistake was corrected. It is no won- 
der that elocution asaform of public entertainment has 
fallen off, if this represents the intellectual ability of its 
exponents. How could any one recite intelligently a poem 
depicting a dramatic incident who did not know the his- 
tory and environment of that incident? Without this 
knowledge the reciting becomes the effort of a parrot with 
a trained voice.—Chrislian Union. 


Carl Friedrich, husband of Materna, died at Heiligen- 
stadt, Nov. 21, aged 51 years. - 


Running is one of the best exercises for developing grace 
of figure and movement. The Greeks were noted runners, 
and were famous for theirsymmetry, The American In- 
dians put the average white man in the background for 
physique. The exercise develops muscles where they 
ought to be, sends the shoulders back, gives balance, and 
keeps the feet in correct position. Walking is next best to 
running, provided we do not walk on our heels, which is 
very common. 


Campanini learns by heart the oratorio music he sings. 
This is unusual, as the oratorio singer is always permitted 
to have the music before him. 


Itis stated on the highest authority that Mme. Wagner 
has never had any personal benefit from the festivals at 
Bayreuth. Whenever there is a profit it is added to are- 
serve fund for further productions. Thus £16,000 was 
spent on ‘ Tannhauser ” last July, and the total outlay for 
the season exceeded the receipts by £1,000. 


It is estimated that there are about 700,006 deaf-mutes in 
the world. Of these, about half are congenital deaf-mutes. 
About 400 institutions are provided for their education, the 
students numbering scarcely 27,000. 


Mme. Christine Nilsson’s sister is living in Milwaukee in 
very straitened circumstances. She is the wife of a Swed- 
ish teacher, and the eldest‘sister of the singer. 


Dr. Thomzs Dunn English, many of whose poems are 
specially fitted for elocutionary purposes, is su occupied 
with his Congressional dttties that he has given up litera- 
ture for the present. 


Amélie Rives, inone of her stories, speaks thus of the 
voice of the heroine: ‘‘ Her yoice seemed to put her be- 
yond the pale of unpleasant possibilities. He recalled it 
to his memory's ear now with a distinct sensation of pleas- 
ure. There had been in it a certain rich sonorousness, It 
was grave, serious, soft as the rush of rain through the 
short grass without. A beautiful voice attracts men 
always, even as the timbre of a fine instrument invariably 
attracts a musician. It is, so to speak, the overture to the 
whole character.” 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” was performed before Queen 
Victoria at Windsor Oastle in December. It is the firat 
opera that she has attended since the death of her hus- 
band, 31 years ago. 


A correspondent in the Musical Herald suggests that daily 
gargling of water would be an admirable exercise for ac- 
quiring control of breath. The bubbles would indicate 
accurately the breath-force, and the amount of breath left 
when the water had to be ejected would show how far the 
lungs were exhausted. The object would be to maintain a 
slow, gentle, regular succession of bubbles. The peculiar 
value of this exercise lies in the fact that no aircan possi- 
bly escape without being registered by the bubbles, which 
indicate whether the stream of air is spasmodic or regular, 
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The superintendent of the Deaf and Dumb Institute at 
Indianapolis has been experimenting with the phonograph, 
and believes that with it he can teach the majority of his 
students to talk. He finds that the instrument concen- 
trates sound at the drum of the ear in sucha way that 
many of the pupils otherwise deaf are enabled to hear. He 
thinks that it may be a means of teaching the use of voice 
to mutes whose inability to speak is owing to the fact that 
they have never heard speech. He tried it with 29 girls 
and 27 boys. Of these, only 3 girls were unable to hear some- 
thing. Twenty boys and girls could hear instrumental 
music, while 11 boys and 16 girls could distinguish spoken 
words. Of the 56 whose hearing was tested, 28 could hear 
better with the left ear and 14 with the right ear, while 11 
heard alike with both. 

It is said that 587 different languages are spoken in 
Europe. 

The latest whim of elegance is cut glass dumb-bells for 
wealthy women who are studying gymnastics. 


Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer says that schools are largely 
responsible for what is known asthe ‘‘ American voice,” 
far more so than the climate. She says: ‘‘I cannot listen 
toa class of little children reading the multiplication- 
table in unison at the highest pitch without pitying the 
teacher who can permit it. There isa wonderfully subtle 
power in a sweet, strong voice.” 


St. Saens is said to be the first critic who declared, con- 
trary to popular belicf, that harmony in music is more im- 
portant than melody. What the illiterate call accompani- 
ments he declares to be the flesh and blood of music ;ina 
word, its substance. 

The Nationa! Observer, taking up the cue of medical music, 
suggests that the trombone be prescribed for headache, and 
the bagpipe for those perturbations of the midriff caused 
by eating unripe fruit. 

‘Who are those ladies?” asked a Frenchman. “One is 
English and the other American,” was the reply, ‘Ah, 
that explains. I noticed that one spoke from the mouth 
like the French, and the other from the throat like the 
Germans. The former, the American, was more agreeable 
to me. Americans speak French more readily than the 
English because they speak from the mouth.” 


“Trejoice in the athletic culture of the present day,” 
Says a writerin the Christian Union. “and yet I wish that 
it were more equally diffused: for there is danger that it 
may, in some cases, be carried to a perilous extreme while 
the excessive ardor of competition may tend to enlist in 
athletic sports comparatively few, and to make many who 
ought to engage in them idle and unprofited spectators.” 


Miss Amy Fay, the pianist, thinks that dancing is the 
inspiration of all forms of musical composition. She is, 
therefore, frequently assisted at her recitals by a dancer. 


According to a writer in the New York Ledger, it is the 
men and not the women who oppose dress reform, She 
Says: ‘‘ One day I made up the prettiest simplest dress of 
India silk, with a comfortable sized waist, and sleeves that 
didn’t cramp my arms a bit, just for an experiment on my 
husband. We were going out to tea, andI came down a 
little early, because I expected atime. If you believeit, he 
was really angry that Ishould expect to go out with him in 
such a‘dowdyish thing.’ as he called it. ‘ Why.’ said he, 
‘I wouldn’t walk down the avenue with you in that effair 
for a month’s income. We should be the laughing-stock of 
the street.” I nad to put on oneof my most uncomfortable 
dresses, uncomfortable because it was killingly tight, but 
oh, so stylish! and although he didn’t say a word, [ saw 
the little smirk of satisfaction which I know so well as I 
came down thus arrayed.” Well, then letus proceed to ed- 
ucate the men, if they are the only obstacle in the way of 
comfortable dressing. 


Mme. Christine Nilsson, who has long wished to live in 
Stockholm, will soon haye her wish realized, as her hus- 
band has been appointed Spanish minister in the Swedish 
capital. 

Austin Dobson has written a play, the scene of which is 
laid in France just before the Revolution. The chief char- 
acter is Mme. de Pompadour. 


Mme. de la Grange is reported as saying that American 
opera singers are fast becoming the first of the world. 
“France is producing no great prima donnas, whereas for- 
merly she gave many superior singers to the world. Amer- 
ica is producing the purest voices. I know singers in the 
American colony in Paris whose voices would astonish the 
world.” 

«Sobbing stays,” or “ corsets a sanglots,” are a French 
addition toa mourning outfit. When a woman sobs unre- 
strainedly, her frame undergoes certain physical convo 
lutions that might be detrimental to her toilet if stiff, un- 
yielding corsets were worn. Therefore, to permit her 
grief to expend itself naturally and still protect her cos- 
tume from any danger resulting therefrom, the dressma- 
ker has devised these stays. A triangle of elastic is set in 
each side, which gives with every outburst of grief. 


Shapely figures for marches and similar parts of a spec- 
tacular piece are hard to get outside of New York. There 
an advertisement receives hundreds of answers from com- 
petent girls. Rounded contours and symmetrical propor- 
tions are not enough to recommend a candidate; she must 
have height, which is, perhaps, the most important qualifi- 
cation, since padding will remedy defective muscular de- 
velopment. The most difficult city in which to find suita- 
ble female supernumeraries 1s Montreal. 

Dora Wheeler Keith, the artist. is at work ona musical 
frieze to beautify the house of a western music lover. All 
the musical instruments are represented as played upon by 
idealized human figures. 

The fact that “Dixie” creates so much enthusiasm in the 
South has been attributed to sentiment; but itis not so. 
The Northern soldier sang and marched to it in many cam- 
paigns. Every Union band played it. In the opinion of 
eminent composers ‘‘ Dixie” is superior to almost all the 
national airs of the world—conspicuously so to those of 
this country. 
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A professor in one of the Scotch universities measured 
the breadth and height, and tested the strength of the 
arms and legs of his students, who were of all nationali- 
ties. He found that in height, breadth of chest and shoul- 
ders, and strength of arms and legs, Belgians stood lowest; 
a little above them came French; considerably higher 
came English ; and highest of all came Scottish and Scot- 
tish-Irish from Ulster. 


The widow of the late Charles Kingsley, author and for 
some time chaplain to the Queen, died in December. 


The effect of music on animals is discussed in a recent 
number of the London Spectator. The writer tells how old 
regiment horses learn the meaning of the different bugle 
calls; and it is well known that they trot or gallop better to 
some tunes than to others. Laing, writing of a sea voyage 
of his, says that when a violin was played on board the 
vessel, seals wonld assemble and follow for miles, Scott 
refers to this musical taste in one of his poems. 


Is English less adapted to telephone communication than 
other languages? A gentleman who has been for several 
yearsin the business says that one reason why English is a 
bad telephone language is that it abounds in hissing 
sounds which are very difficult to transmit over the wire. 
Words like “say, see. spoke, sing,” are very hard to trans- 
mit, also words containing soft c. Even the most expert 
operators find difficulty sometimes in understanding such 
words as “receive,” “reciprocity,” ete. English also con- 
tains a greater number of words of two syllables, in ordi- 
nary use, than other languages, which interferes with its 
being understood over a wire. Chinese is the ideal tel- 
ephoning language. It is principally monosyllabic, and 
made up of rising and falling inflections. German is not 
so bad as might be imagined. A high falsetto voice is best 
for telephoning, and can be plainly understood ata long 
distance. That is one reason why women are employed 
as operators. A bass voice is about the worst, as the words 
and syllables jumble up together into one continuous 
growl. 


“ Medical treatment is of little avail for stuttering,” says 


the Youth's Companion. ‘The patient must train himself ~ 


to speak with calm deliberation, to keep his lungs well 
filled, and to check himself and begin the sentence again 
instead of struggling with the impeding letter. He should 
also give much attention to deliberate reading. An emi- 
nent physician, who had been a terrible stammerer in boy- 
hood and never fully overcame it, Says that m gave him 
special trouble: but he could speak it readily if he uttered 
the letter o before its His upper teeth would wound his 
lip in the effort to speak the word “ method” in public. 
He found great difficulty in saying « good morning.” the g 
being troublesome ; but he could always say it if, at the 
same moment, he raised his hat. He could read a lecture 
in public if he had carefuily read it over beforehand, and 
secured calmness.” 

Most of the singers at the New York Casino started as 
church choir singers. Marie Tempest was a few years ago 
soprano in St. Swithin’s Church, London. Fred’ soloman 


sang in a boy-choir in Liverpool till he was19. Laura Bel-— 


lini was in the choir of the cathedral at Cincinnati, and 
Grace Golden was a member of the choir of §t. John’s 
Church, Indianapolis. Messrs. Bassett and Pruette areold 
Philadelphia church choir singers. A majority of the cho- 
rus earn something each week by singing in neighboring 
choirs. Lillian Russell never sang in a choir, but Attalie 
Claire was once contrallo in an Episcopal church in To- 
ronto. 


“Athletic lung” isa term used to designate abnormal 
development of lung possessed by some athletes. It is 
produced by those forms of exercise that call for the con- 
stant use of the lungs at their highest power. Such men 
are specially liable to pulmonary trouble. The over-de- 
veloped lung is only used in part, and the unused cells easily 
fall prey to disease. The term ‘‘athletic heart” is applied 
to a similar condition of that organ. 


Anne Hathaway's cottage is as interesting to most tourists 
asis Shakespeare’s boyhood home. At the poet's home there 
is not one article of furniture used in the poet’s time, while 
at Anne's cottage you are greeted by a direct descendant of 
Shakespeare's wife. In Anne’s room is her bed, the oaken 
stool by its side, and the chest that contained her ward- 
robe. Everything looks as if she had but just stepped out. 
Every inch of room on the walls of both cottages has been 
scribbled over by some Sam Jones or Bill Smith; but on 
the window:sill of the room in which Shakespeare was born 
is Sir Walter Scott's autograph. 


Mr. Beerbohm Tree, the English actor, who has won ap- 
proval by his interpretation of “ Hamlet,” says: ““My ob- 
ject is to give to the play something of that mysticism which 
the supernatural element of the story suggests to thereader, 
something of the spirit of the Norse legend. ‘Hamlet *has 
never before. to my knowledge, been treated after this 
fashion, andif Ihave given something new to the repre- 
sentation of the tragedy I have succeeded. Imagination is 
the most important element in any stage character, and 
next to that is the power of impressing the result of that 
imagination on the audience. I use no preconceived ges- 
tures in any part of the action of the tragedy, at least not 
so farasIam aware. I abandon myself tomy imagination, 
and it follows that the body must respond sympathetically 
to the imagination of the moment.” 


Last year Strauss’s new opera, “ Ritter Passman,” was 
announced three times at the Vienna Imperial Opera 
House, and for no plausible reason was postponed. This 
year it has again been announced three times and as often 
postponed. It has been discovered that the reason is be- 
cause the orchestra refuse to play Strauss’s music. They 
will play the great composers, and even Mascagni, but they 
draw the line at the man whose chief lyric work is only the 
“‘Gypsy Baron.” 

Arrangements are being made for a world’s congress of 
the deaf to be held in connection with the World's Fair, un- 
der the auspices of the educational department. Dr, Gil- 


lett will be the director. A program willbe issued soon, — 


giving an idea of the plan. 
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VARIOUS VOICES. 


a —''M.and Mme. de Mieux are both geniuses. He com- 
-g poses his own songs.” 

“Yes, and she composes his audiences, mostly.”—Truth. 
—Mrs. A.: Do you like Wagner music ? 

Mrs. B.: Like it? I detest it. They played some of it 
at the concert last night, and actually we couldn’t hear 
ourselves talk. Oh, it was positively outrageous ! 


+ —‘ We are going to organize apianoclub. Will you join?” 
| ins oe ee What pianist do you propose to club first?” 
r — Puck. ra 


—‘‘ Don’t you like to hear some one singing on the water 
far away?” she asked. 
“Yes,” he murmured, ‘far away.”—Life. 


—“TIhear that Bronson sang ‘ Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep’ at the concert.” 

Yes,” 

‘*Did he do it well ?” 

“He did indeed. It was so vivid that five people left the 
hall overcome with seasickness.”—Harper's Bazar. 


In a choir I used to sing ; 

How my splendid voice would ring, 

Splitting people’s ears, ah, me! 

When I touched that tenor C.—British Printer. 
—Spread Eagle oratory was more rife amoug American ad- 
vocates at the bar fifty years ago than it is now. An 
English traveller of that time tells of a pleader who had 
got as far as ‘ coruscating rays of the great luminary,” when 
the judge interrupted him to say, ‘‘Mr. I wish you 
would take a few feathers from the wings of your imagina- 
tion, and put them to the tail of your judgment.” 
—‘ Well, Herr Professor, what do you think of my new 
drama ?’’ 

“Splendid! The villains in particular are admirably 

portrayed. The very words they utter are stolen !’’— 
Miinchener Kalender. 


—Asker: Did I understand you to say you had never 
seen one of Shakespeare’s plays before last evening? 

Masker: That’s whatI said.” 

‘How did you enjoy it? 

“Soso! But if Hamlet had run ina topical song. and 
Polonius and the Queen given us a little skirt dance or 
something of that sort, it would have been much better. 
There’s where Shakespeare missed it—he didn’t make his 
plays modern enough for our time.”— Yonkers Gazette. 


—A four-year old girl was impatient becaase the band did 
not arrive as soon as she wished. 

“‘Never mind,” said her father, consolingly. ‘‘If the band 
does not come I'll sing you a song.” 

‘*T don’t want you to sing,” persisted the discriminative 
child, ‘‘I want some music.” 

—Little Oscar, hearing his parents speak of Beethoven, 
asked: ‘‘Mamma, who is Beethoven?” ‘‘A composer,” 
replied his mother, ‘‘And what is a composer?” ‘A 
man who makes music.” The next morning an organ 
grinder struck up in the street. ‘‘ Mamma,” exclaimed 
Oscar, eagerly, ‘‘there is Beethoven!” 

—The execution at Sing Sing seems to have been more sat- 
isfactory than not a few of the sing sing executions one has 
to bear in society circles. 

—A teacher was drilling the children in music. ‘‘ What 
does it mean, when you see the letter f over a bar or 
stave?” she asked. ‘‘Forte,” answered a pupil. ‘‘ And 
what does f/ mean?” There was a period of deep thought- 
fulness and then one of the children shouted triumphantly, 
“ Kighty.”—Chicago Tribune. 

—‘‘I wonder why grammarians have made verbs the most 
forcible parts of speech?” 

“‘Very likely because their moods are always intense.” 
—Bjinks: Has Bjenks any musical ability ? 

Bjenkins: Bjenks? Not a bit. Why,man, he doesn’t 
know enough about music to play on a music-box.—Somer- 
ville Journal. 

—‘Tll get even with those next-door neighbors of mine if 
it takes a thousand years. They have trained that miser- 
able cur of theirs to howl every time I sing.” 

“Why that is the strangest thing I ever heard of, You 
don’t mean to say the dog had to be trained?” 

—‘Now,” said the professor, ‘‘I want you to illustrate the 
difference between music and noise.” 

“Your own singing and somebody’s else,” replied the 
pupil, confidently. 

—The oratory of some men may not move mountains, yet 
it often succeeds in making a big bluff.—- Westfield Standard. 


—An orator likes to be called ‘‘ breezy,” but never windy. 


—lIlliterate Vendor: Appricots! Appricots! Three for 
10 cents ! 
Miss Minerva Absolute, from Boston: Oh, most 


wretched man! I wanted some apricots so much; but 
your atrocious mispronunciation has made it quite impos- 
sible for me to relish them.—Boston Courier. 


—Manager: You tell me you have a contemporaneous 
play of intense interest? , 

Applicant: I have. 

Manager : From the the French or German ? 

Applicant : French. 

Manager: Ah! What is the plot? 
-Applicant: Oh, never mind the plot. Look in this pill 
box; it contains my dress for the third act.—Life. 


—A little Indian boy who attends school at Oldtown, Me., 
takes an intelligent interest in his lessons and does not 
simply learn them by rote. The teacher had been giving 
instruction in punctuation, and closed by saying, ‘‘ Now 
wes when you come to a period you must stop” A little girl 
_ 3 then commenced to read, and went on ina reckless man- 
’ ner, regardless of the period in question, whereupon the 
fat and bright little Indian boy poked her in the ribs and 
electrified the school by yelling lustily, -‘ Whoa!" 
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READERS AND SINGERS. 


R. A.P.,BURBANK and Bill Nye furnished the sixth even- 
ing’s entertainment in the course at the 23d street 
branch of the New York Y. M.C. A.,Jan. 8. Mr. Burbank is 
oue of the best readers now on the platform. His work is 
artistic in every particular, and he is thoroughly at home 
before an audience. He recited ‘‘A Ballad of East and 
West,” ‘‘ Wreck of th» Julie Plante,” the Ghost Scene from 
“Rip Van Winkle,” in which he gives an excellent por- 
trayal of Joe Jefferson, ‘‘Mére Marchette,” ‘‘Love in Oyster 
Bay,’’ scene from “‘ Tale of Two Cities,” besides encores. 
Mr. Nye’s part in the program was purely humorous, and 
as inimitable as are his writings. His numbers were all 
original, and included a graduating essay, a discussion of 
how to keep our wives at home evenings, and the story of 
an impossibly good little boy astold in the primers. 
os 
The friends of Mrs. E. A. Slosson, the reader, will be 
pained to hear of thedeath of her only son, by the sinking 
of the schooner Uruguay, while on her way home from 
Nova Scotia. where the young man had been spending a 
vacation. Another vessel saw the Uruguay sink off the 
coast of Maine on Oct. 24, but on sailing to the spot found 
nothing. This is the only news received of the Uruguay 
and her passengers. 


* OF 
2k 


Mr. I. V. Flagler, organist, gave a concert at the Mt. Au- 
burn Presbyterian church, Cincinnati, Dec. 11. 


* * 
* 


The Houxonian Society of the Mo. Valley College gave 
“An Evening with Lowell” Dec.17. The program opened 
with a biographical sketch, followed by prose selections, a 
paper on “Lowell, the Writer,” ‘“ The Courtin’,” an oration, 
and a debate on ‘Is Lowell’s Poetry Superior to His 
Prose ?” 

seek 

Mr. W.S. Battis recited “‘ Much Ado about Nothing” at 
Waterville, in December, impersonating the various charac- 
ters very satisfactorily. Unaided by theatrical effects, he 
held the attention of a large audience throughout the eve- 
ning Each character in the play stood out distinct and 
individual. He has been equally successful in giving 
“‘Nicholas Nickleby.” 


* OK 
* 


Mrs. Ogden Crane’s pupils gave their first private musi- 
cale of the season at Sommer’s Music Hall, New York, Dec. 
22. Fifteen pupils took part, and made a most creditable 
showing for artistic vocal work. Miss Emiiy Jackson, a 
blind pupil, created a favorable impression. 

kik 
* 

Mrs. Mary L. Gaddess began on Jan.7 her usual winter 
course of lectures. The topics include: ‘‘ Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne,” “ Lord Bulwer Lytton,” ‘‘ James Russell Lowell,” 
“Afternoon with the Cary Sisters,” “ The Humbler Poets,” 
“«True Heroes: or, Standing on the Stairs.””’ Mrs. Gaddess 
is known to our readers as the author of several charming 


lays and recitations. 
play L ++ 


Mr. Edward Parker, who has made sucha hitas Unele 
Tom, in ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” is a grand nephew of Theo- 
dore Parker, the great anti-slavery reformer, and an en- 
thusiastic disciple of Monroe. 

* x 
* 

The Christmas music at All Saints’ Episcopal Cathedral, 
Albany, under the direction of Choirmaster Charles A. 
White, was elaborate and well-sung. One of the carols was 
composed specially for the service and set to music by the 
organist, Dr. Jeffery. Mr, White has a fine boy-choir, both 
in numbers, quality of voice, and musical interpretation. 

tet 


* 

The pupils of Miss Alice O’Brien at the Normal School 
gave an entertainment Dec. 22. The program was very 
pretty and appropriate to the Christmas season, the first 
page being decorated with a spray of holly in water-colors 
and “Merry Christmas’in gilt. The literary numbers 
were : ‘Christmas Day in History,” ‘‘Hymn to the Nativ- 
ity,’ ‘Christmas Festivities,” ‘‘Christ is Born,” ‘The 
Face of the Madonna,’ ‘‘Christmas Eve in the Olden 
Time,” ‘‘Christmas Candles,” ‘‘Jovita, or the Christmas 
Gift.” The evening was very enjoyable. 

* * 
* 

Miss Mary Steevens Farrand contributed an article toa 
recent number of the Mid-Continent on ‘‘ The Graceful 
Woman.” The frontispiece isa full length picture of her- 
self. On Dec. 17 her pupils gave ‘‘A Play of Fan-cy,” a 
very pretty fan drill by Miss Farrand.” She is in demand 
at musicales, where her recitations and poses find favor. 

We 3 
* 


Mme. Luisa Cappiani received from Mrs Rudolph Aron- 
son, in behalf of the genial madame’s pupils, a magnificent 
marquise ring, mounted with diamonds and a sapphire, as 
a New Year’s offering ‘“‘in testimony of their esteem, affec- 
tion, and gratitude.” The madame also received many 
gifts from individual pupils, notably a beautiful Louis 
Quinze clock from Lillian Russell, asa slight token of the 
singer’s indebtedness toMme. Cappiani’s teaching for her 
recent maiked successes in opera. Few teachers are more 
genuinely beloved by their pupils than is the madame. 

* ae 

Miss Marion Short read atthe fourth entertainment given 
by the Brooklyn Bryant Literary Society, Jan.7. Her se- 
lections were: ‘‘Pyramus and Thisbe,” ‘All About the 
Weather :” “Tom's Little Star;” “The Elf-Child;” ‘At 
Aunty’s House.” Sheis a very pleasing reciter. 
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The Christmas exercises at the Girls’ High School, Brook- 
lyn, reflected credit upon their teacher, Miss Caroline B Le 
Row. The program opened with a song. ‘‘The Golden 
Land,” followed by the recitations, ‘‘The Gift of Christ- 
mas,” ‘‘A Christmas Lesson,” ‘‘Some Christmas Oontribu- 
tions,” ‘‘Ode on the Nativity,” ‘‘ Three Kings,” ‘‘ Asit Uster 
Be,” ‘‘ Death of the Old Year.” The musical selections 
were: ‘“‘God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen,” ‘‘ Nazareth,” 
‘‘Holy Night,” ‘Changes of the Bells.” The work was 
fully up to Miss Le Row’s high standard. 

* * 
* 

Mr. Hannibal Williams gave three Shakespearean recitals 
at the Berkeley Lyceum, New York, in January, presenting, 
‘“‘The Tempest,” ‘‘ Winter’s Tale,” ‘Julius Cesar.” Mr. 
Williams's work is characterized by entire freedom from 
rant. Asubdued force pervades everything he does; in- 
deed, it might be said that his force is too subdued. His 
refinement tinges even Calibon, taking from the mouster 
some of the savageness that seems properly to belong to 
him. But aside from this, Mr. Williams’s work is most ex- 
cellent, and places him in the front rank of Shakespearean 
interpreters. For he does interpret. His years of study 
have given him an opinion that is worthy of attention; and 
every body will find much to interest them in his recitals, 

+ 

Mr. Perley Dunn Aldrich recently delivered a very inter- 
esting lecture on ‘‘The Art of Singing’’ before the students 
of the Utica Conservatory of Music. 

ays: 
* 

A Saturday class for the study of Shakespeare was organ- 
ized in Brooklyn in January, under the direction of Miss 
Lois A, Bangs. The course consists of eight lectures and read- 
ings. the plays taken up to be chosen by the class. During 
the course Miss Bangs will sjeak on “Shakespeare’s Life,” 
“Time and Contemporaries of Shakespeare,” ‘‘ Editors and 
Editions of Shakespeare.” | 


* 

Mrs. W. L Caldwell announces the opening of her studio, 
where pupils in expresion will be received. Her work has 
received commendation from Prof. Moses True Brown, 
Mrs. Kate Brownlee Sherwood, author, the Rev. Howard 
MacQueary, and others of note. 

* * 
* 

A concert was given at St. Peter’s Cathedral, Erie, Pa., 
Dec. 15. The program included: Quartet, Cowen’s‘‘ Bridal 
Chorus ;” male solo, Stradella’s ‘‘ Pity, O Saviour;” aria 
from Mozart’s ‘ Titus ;”’ trio, Rossini’s ‘‘Gratias Agimus ;” 
quartet, Buck’s ‘‘Annie Laurie ;” male solo, Mattei’s ‘‘My 
Native Land ;” trio, Owen’s ‘‘ Ave Maria ;” quartet, Sprague’s 
“A Catastrophe.” 

* x 
* 

An entertainment was given by the pupils and teachers 
of the Soper School of Oratory at New Atheneum Hall, Dec. 
22. After an address by the Hon. Mr. Hill, who has charge 
of the department of parliamentary practice, ‘‘ Foreigners’ 
Opinions of the Bartholdi Statue,” ‘‘ Esthetic Philosophy,” 
‘*A Boston Sermon,” ‘The Old Guard at Waterloo,” ‘‘Un- 
varnished Facts,” and ‘‘Counting Eggs” were recited. Mr. 
Soper is assisted in the Delsarte work by Miss Myrtilla 
Davis. 

* 
* 

A Christmas cantata was given by the children of St. 
Bernard’s parish, New York. The entertainment consisted 
of eight pictures: The Annunciation; Virgin Mary Visits 
St. Elizabeth; Birth of Our Lord Announced to the Shep- 
herds; Magi Visit Herod ; Magi Arrive at the Crib; Herod 
Orders the Murder of the Innocents ; Entrance of the Holy 
Innocents ; Tableau with Carols and Recitations. 

* x 
* 

An organization is proposed of the students of Harvard 
University who have studied there either during the winter 
or the summer sessions, in any department, and who are 
teaching or intend to teach. The object is to promote the 
development of professional instruction for teachers at 
Harvard and to promote the advancementof the members 
in all that relates to their professional employment. An 
annual meeting will be held at Cambridge on the day pre- 
ceding the opening of the summer school, and a dinner 
given. ‘The entrance fee is $2, annual assessment $1. The 
first regular meeting will be held in July next. 

x 
* 

The Christmas entertainment by pupils of the Western 
Female HighSchool, under the charge of Miss Sara S. Rice, 
was very pleasing. After a solo and chorus, ‘ Christmas 
Eve in Lonesome Cove” was recited, followed by the Greek 
play ‘‘Sappho;” a Delsarte Drill arranged by Miss Rice; 
“The New Era,’”’ a play by Miss Dumler, and taking on ac- 
count of local hits; ‘Sister Helen; ‘The Bachelor’s 
Sale,” in pantomime; ‘“ A Little Waif’s Christmas,” ar- 
ranged by Miss Rice. 


* * 
Ba 


Mrs. Clara Reynolds Smith presented “ The Fairy Change- 
lings, or the Wooing of the Prince’”’ at Jackson, Dec. 29-31. 
The play is her own composition assisted by one of her pu- 
pils, Mrs. Penelope G. Knapp, and promises to be one of the 
hits of the season. It contains novel and pretty features, 
and requires 100 children for the caste. Mrs. Smith is a 
graduate of the Chicago School of Oratory, and late princi- 
pal of elocution in De Land College. She hasread through- 
out the South and alsoin the interest of the W. C. T. U. 


* OK 
* 


Mrs. Susie P. Denton was director of an entertainment by 
the literary society of Okolona College. The program opened 
with tableaux of statuary. The principal number was the 
comedy, ‘‘The Obstinate Family,” in which Mrs Denton 
took a leading part at one day’s notice with credit to herself. 
A drill of sea nymphs, and the attitudes of ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home,” endedan enjoyable evening. 
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Miss Mabel Mulliken is teaching vocal music and elocu- 
tion in Urbana University. She has six large classes, be- 
sides private pupils. The College Lyceum Hall is being re- 
fitted with drop curtainsand scenery, and will soon be ded- 
icated with the Greek play ‘‘Sappho,” recently published 
in this magazine, presented by Miss Mulliken’s pupils. 

* ae 

Miss Lillie P. Berg gaye her third semi-monthly reception 
on Jan.4. A special feature was a loan collection of paint- 
ings by several artists. Excellent music was heard from 
Miss Berg and her pupils, Godowsky, pianist, Corinne Flint, 
violinist. 

+ 

The School of Music of the Mo. Valley College, Mr. Ed- 
gar S. Place, dean, gave its fifth recital, piano and song, 
Dec. 14. Each selection was preceded by a short talk by 
Mr. Place. The yocal numbers were: Blumenthal’s “The 
Message ;” quartet, Gottschalk-Behrens’s “Thy Will be 
Done;” part song, Campney’s ‘‘ Rustic Coquette;” ballads, 
Raff's ‘‘Riccio’s Last Song” and Denza’s “Song of the Nu- 
bian Girl ;” trio, Campana’s “Fountain of Love Eternal oad 
part song, Hatton’s ‘“‘ Belfry Tower.” 

es 


A very artistic catalogue comes to us from Mrs. Louise 
Jewell Manning, director of the Manning School of Oratory. 
The frontispiece is a fine portrait of Mrs. Manning, with a 
fac-simile autograph. She has made a deep impression dur- 
ing the last year by her powerful rendition of Ibsen’s drama, 
“Brand,” of which she possesses the only English transla- 
tion. This reading was one of the most important events 
at last summer’s session of the Boston School of Oratory. 

fk 

Dr. H. 8, Perkins, of the National College of Music, Chi- 
cago, sends out a neat Christmas and New Year’s greeting in 
the shape of a card giving tiny portraits of all the members 
of his faculty, and on the reverse side a song ‘‘Maist One 
Day,” composed by Dr.Perkins, with a fac-simile autograph. 

* Ox 


* 

Miss Jean Stuart Brown began a course of four readings 
at her residence, New York, Jan. 23. The first reading was 
from American authors Theother readings are: Jan. 30, 
English authors; Feb. 6, Browning ; Feb.13, Miscellaneous. 


* x 
* 


Prof. Moses True Brown gayea series of four practical 
talks on reading and speaking, with illustrations, at Nor- 
cross Hall,in January. The topics treated were: “The 
Orator, Actor, or Dramatic Reader, is it Nature or Art?” 
‘‘How Charles Dickens Read to America in 1867 ripicesiaie ig 2K) 
Musical Element in Reading, and in the Expression of the 
Emotions ;” ‘America and English Platform Readers Con- 
trasted, Russell, Murdoch, Riddle, Raymond, Dickens, Sr. 
and Jr., Bell Bellew. These lectures have caught the pub- 
lic ear,and have been attended not only by oratorical 
students, but also by students from schools of painting and 
of music. 


* OK 
* 


Mr. E. N. Anderson was the director of the Christmas 
oratorio festival held at Worcester, Dec. 31 and Jan. 1. The 
first afternoon was a public rehearsal of ‘The Messiah ;” 
in the evening was the regular presentation of this orato- 
rio. The second afternoon was a miscellaneous orchestral 
and vocal concert, with the Germania Orchestra of 32 men. 
In the evening the opening number was the oriental scene 
from Mr. Anderson’s ‘ Christ Child,’ a cantata, Mendels- 
sohn’s “‘ Caristus,” and selections from “ Elijah.”” The scene 
from “ The Christ Child ” is intended to be ideally descrip- 
tive of the coming of the wise men to Jerusalem to inquire 
where Christ was born, and might be outlined as follows: 
The march, the discovery of the star, reverent adoration, 
the march resumed. The festival was a most artistic mu- 
sical event, and reflects much credit upon Mr. Anderson, 


* Ok 
* 


Miss Lucia W. Raines and pupils gave an entertainment 
Dec. 11 that proved very taking. After a gymnastic drill by 
the girls of the beginning classes, Miss Raines recited the 
Wooing Scene from “ King Henry V.,” “Aux Italiens,” with 
musical accompaniment, “Got His Hair Cut,” and “ Ben- 
Hur’s Chariot Race.” The program ended with a « Mother 
Goose Chorus and Drill.” Her reciting of “ Aux Italiens”’ 
created great enthusiasm, 

* Ox 


* 
Mrs. Dr. Logan recited at an entertainment given Jan. 5 
by the young people of St. Mary’s Church, Little Falls. One 
of her most pleasing numbers was “‘ The Italian Countess 
and the Senator.” 
es 
Mrs. 0. W. Boyd began work in Kentucky in the fall of 
1890 with a very small patronage, as the people were quite 
unfamiliar with elocution or elocutionists. Now she has 
nearly all the work that she can manage, and reports 
steadily increasing interest in the subject. Her specialties 
are articulation and voice-culture, the former being, in her 
estimation, the most important for good elocution. During 
her two seasons’ work she has given two recitals. 


x OK 
ok 


The third annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State M, 
T. A. was held in Pittsburg, Dec. 28 to 31, inclusive. On 
the first evening the members attended the Mozart Club’s 
presentation of “The Messiah.” Essays were read by 
Messrs. Richard Zeckwer, Henry Thunder, Homer Moore, 
J.H Kurzenknabe, M. M. Warner, Wm. Wolsieffer, W. T. 
English, M.D. The concerts were by leading musicians 
from that State. 

* ok 
: * 
« Miss Jessie M. Hoag, formerly teacher of elocution at 
Vassar, was married recently to Mr. William Fletcher Hol- 
royd, of Waterford. She has resigned her college position, 
as it required residence there, but continues her class 
and private workin her new home, and among former pupils. 
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Mr. Grenville P, Kleiser, who went from Toronto to Oregon 
about six months ago, has met with excellent success in his 
new home. He has been appointed teacher of elocution at 
an academy, and has received a goodly number of platform 
engagements. 

x 

The seventh annual meeting of the Iowa State M. T. A. 
was held at Des Moines during the holidays, and was a mu- 
sical success. The concerts were especially fine, intro- 
ducing such artists as Mme. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, 
Ovide Musin, Mrs. Annie Louise Tanner, and others of more 
local note, but all first-class: Papers were read by Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson, Dr. Wm. Beardshear, A. Rommel. It 
was decided to hold all the meetings hereafter at Des 
Moines. The next meeting willbe held Dec. 27-29. 

ne 


* 

Mr. W. 4H. Leib, tenor,sang at a concert given for the bene- 
fit of the Woman’s Hospital Association of Kansas City, Dec. 
4. Among the numbers were Oastoldon’s ‘Forbidden 
Music,” Golmick’s mixed quartet ‘‘The Shadow,” Abt’s 
ladies’ chorus “Thou Lovely Star,” Abt’s male quartet with 
tenor obligato “ Ave Maria.” 

* * 
* 

Miss Jessie Lee Cravens has reason to feel proud of her 
work as teacher of elocution and physical culture at the 
University of Arkansas. On Noy. 30, her pupils gave a re- 
cital. The program opened with the,Greek play “‘ Sappho,”’ 
in which the parts of Zrinna and Damophyla were very well 
played. Miss Cravens introduced several poses plastiques 
during the play. Aftercame recitations, some being “ Jim,” 
“* Candor,” “Drifting,” ‘‘ Ben-Hur’s Chariot Race,” ‘That 
Waltz of von Weber's,” “ Gypsy Flower Girl,” ‘‘ Como,” 
followed by a study in Japanese attitudes. Miss Cravens 
will spend the winter in Boston studying. 

* * 
* 

Mr, Livingston Russell was director of amateur theatricals 
given at Troy for the benefit of St. Christina Home, Sara- 
toga, Jan. 6. Two comediettas, ‘None So Deaf as Those 
Who Won’t Hear” and ‘To Oblige Benson,” were given. 
Between them Mr. Russell recited a very dramatic mono- 
logue from the play of ‘The Bells,” called “The Burgo- 
master’s Death.” The entertainment was a great success. 
Mr. Russell is thoroughly acquainted with stage manage- 
ment, and is, moreover, an excellent actor and reciter. 


* OK 
* 


Miss Annie Golden’s elocution pupils, assisted by the 
music pupils, gaye a recital at Cottey College, Dec. 23. The 
recitations were: “Brown Gets His Hair Cut,” “‘Lasca,” 
“Naughty Zell” and the “Doll Drill,” given by the little 
ones of the school. 


* OK 
* 


Mr. Ed. S. McClelland, an amateur reciter of merit, was 
married in January. He has made a success of several 
Shakespearean roles, Hamlet, Bassanio, Romeo and Oliver, in 
plays given by pupils of King’s School of Expression, of 
which he is a graduate. 

* 

Miss Katherine Cole, elocutionist, assisted by Miss Alice 
Clark, pianist, gave a recital recently. Her selections were : 
‘Death of the Owd Squire,” “That Waltz of von Weber's,” 
with piano accompaniment, scenes from **Pickwick Pa- 
pers,” *‘The Innocent Drummer,” a series of Delsarte 
movements and attitudes, closing with five statue poses. 
Miss Culeis a graduate of the Boston School of Oratory, and 
“ied is her first yearasa teacher. She is engaged at a col- 

ege. 

e * O* 

* 

Mr. Louis Arthur Russell will continue through February 
his lectures on ‘‘The Commonplaces of Harmony,” the 
dates and titles being: Feb. 1, ‘The Dominant Seventh 
and Its Resolutions, the Cadence and Gadential Har- 
monies;” Feb. 8, ‘‘The Diminished Seventh and Its Reso- 
lutions ;” Feb. 15, ‘‘Suspensions and Altered Chords.” 


7 
Miss Anna P. Carman was the reader at an entertainment 
given at Belvidere recently. Her numbers were: ‘“ The 


Convict’s Christmas Eye,” ‘‘The Kitchen Clock,” ‘Cas- 
sandra Brown,” ‘The Whistling Regiment,” “How Ruby 
Played,” ‘‘ The Royal Princess,” ‘‘ How Sal Came Through.” 
She is a popular young professional. 


OK 
* 


We regret to announce the sudden death on Dec. 13 of 
Miss Cornie L. Hodges, of Texas, from brain fever. Miss 
Hodges was an enthusiastic young reader and teacher who 
went into the profession from love of it. We extend our 
sympathy to her parents. é 

* 
* 

The elocution and dramatic pupils of the Chicago Con- 
servatory, Miss Anna Morgan, teacher, gave two recitals, on 
Dec. 10 and Jan. 14. The first one included ‘*Bay Billy,” 
scene from “King John,” ‘My Rival,” ‘A Royal Princess,” 
“‘ Down the Aisle,” ‘*A Newport Idyl,” charmingly given by 
Mrs. Jessie P. Simmons, “ Zaira, a Tale of Siberia,” written 
specially for Miss Morgan, and now given for the first time, 
concluding with the dialogue adapted by Miss Morgan, 
“Christmas Presents,” The second recital presented a read- 
ing from ‘School for Scandal,” ‘* Anne Hathaway,” 
“‘Imph-m,” “He and She,” a reading from “Hamlet,” ‘The 
Punkin Frost,” and a dialogue from Austin Dobson, “Tu 
Quoque.” Miss Morgan’s programs present good literature 
as well as excellent recitations, and her pupils show careful 
training. 

ek 
* 

Mr. James 8. Burdett’s engagements for January prove 
that he is one of the most popular readers before the pub- 
lic. The dates were: Jan. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10; 23, 42. 43, 
14, 15, 19, 22, 25, 26, 28, 30. On Feb. 13 he fills his twenty- 
third engagement at Eastman’s Busiaess College, Pough- 
keepsie. ’ : 


Fepruary, 1892. 


OBITUARY. 


eS ee ee 
CHARLES A. WHITE. 


Mr. Charles A. White, the well-known song-composer 
died at his home in Boston, Jan. 13, aged 62 years. Four 
days before his death he was engaged, as usual, in compos- 
ing. A heavy cold rapidly developed into pneumouia, 
which caused his death. 

Mr. White was born at Taunton, Mass., the son of a 
farmer in very moderate circumstances. Neither of his 
parents knew anything about music, but the boy was pas- 
sionateiy fond of it. Being too poor to buy a fiddle, he 
manufactured one from a box, and practiced diligently on 
it. He also wrote a number of songs, though knowing ab- 
solutely nothing about harmony or composition, At length 
he and a clerk in Oliyer Ditson’s employ, named Smith, 
formed a partnership, with scant capital, and started in on 
their own account as music publishers, chiefly of Mr. 
White’s songs. The first hit was made with “Shoo Fly” 
(not one of Mr. White’s compositions), of which 60,000 
copies of the song and 125,000 copies of the galop were 
sold. Mr. White’s first success as a song-writer was made 
with ‘Put Mein My Little Bed,” suggested by a picture of 
the child Samuel praying. The melody was composed in 
fifteen minutes. Other of his songs are ‘‘The Old Home 
Ain’t What It Used to Be,” ‘‘Come, Birdie, Come,” ‘‘ Moon- 
light on the Lake,” ‘* Marguerite.” This last song met at 
once with favor, over 1,000,000 copies having been disposed 
of. Mr, White’s aim was to write songs that appealed to 
the masses, and how well he succeeded “‘ Marguerite” 
alone will testify. The melodies for his songs he claims 
came tohimin his dreams when a lad. He composed al- 
together about 1,600 songs. 

While history may not accord to Mr. White a high place 
in American composition, he has been one of the most suc- 
cessful and popular composers, and as such deserves rec- 
ognition. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


"TEE graduating exercises of the California School of Elo- 
cution and Oratory were held at Irving Hall, San Fran- 
cisco, on Jan.8, beforea large audience of enthusiastic friends 
of the school and cause. Attention was held throughout 
the long but interesting program. This was the first « com- 
mencement” held by the school since its removal, in 1890, 
from San Jose to San Francisco. The high standard of ex- 
cellence and grace attained by each of the eleven graduates 
was very gratifying to the teachers and friends, and was a 
surprise to the audience. Marked features of the occasion 
were the modest and elegant costumes of the young ladies, 
and the freedom of all from over-exertion in voice and ac- 
tion. It was seen, too, that the individuality of each pupil 
had been carefully conserved in the discipline and artistic 
culture furnished by the school. While each recital was 
excellent, there was refreshing absence of sameness of 
manner. Theoration by Rockwell D. Hunt was of a high 
order—well-written and well-delivered. Its originality and 
the straightforward, manly manner of its delivery- by the 
author merited the praise received. Among the recitations 
“The Bull Fight,” a thrilling dramatic, romantic poem, 
written and recited by Miss Cora E. Chase, is deserving of 
special mention. The most dramatic number, and the 
most difficult for rendering, was “The Confessional ;” the 
most artistic, perhaps, was ‘‘Laureame, the Marble Dream.” 
“Jack, the Fisherman,” as arranged in WERNER’s VoIcE 
MaGazine, was recited by Miss Margaret McLennan with 
an artistic finish and effect that made her work equal to 
the best of the evening. G 
The musical numbers were furnished by Prof. E, §. 
Bonelli from his conseryatory. The program was: 

Prayer, . = F + W. W. Case, D. D. 
Concerto Op. 25, . 4 f * A « Mendelssohn. 
Clara Nolan. . 
. Prof. W. T. Ross, President of School. 

5 Hon. John Swett. 
a E, D. Banks. 


Remarks, . 
Address, 5 i 3 
‘*Van Bibber’s Rock,” F 5 
Eva Pogue. 
“The Dame and the Critic,” Arr. by Ida K. Hinds. 


Theresa Canelo. 
“Sandy,” . E. F. Estabrook, 


Edith B. Leach. 
“The Bull Fight,” 6 c : Original. 
Cora E. Chase. 
““Statesmanship versus Party Politics.” 

Rockwell D. Hunt. 


Oration, . 
. Selected, 

E. D. Banks. 
. J. Buckham. 


Clarionet Solo, > : . 
Juan Badilla. 
«Laureame, the Marble Dream,” 
Zoe E. Patten. 
««The Common Chord,” 4 5 3 
Mrs. E. J. Chamberlin. 
i A n Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
' Margaret McLennan. 
“The Ruggleses Dinner Party,” Kate D. Wiggin. 
W. W. Story. 


“Jack,” . 


Mrs. M. J. Gray. 

«The Confessional,” . 5 A 

Olive K. Hoff. 

“She Wanted to Learn Eloeution,” . - . . = 
Grace E, DeLamater. 

Impromptu, : 5 . . Chopin. 

Florence Burke. 


Presentation of Diplomas. 


The principal teachers and officers of the school are: 
Prof. W. T. Ross, President; Miss Emily Curtis, Secretary ; 
Miss F. Estabrook, Principal San Jose branch. 

A banguet was held after the exercises, at which the 
graduates, teachers, Board of Directors and a few friends 
of the school participated. The occasion was truly a “‘ Red- 
Letter Day” in the history of the C. 8. of E. and O., and 
will do much toward increasing interest in the school and 
strengthening the cause of elocution on the Pacific coast. 
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not Amazons? Ifa moral sense be not developed along with 
the physical and mental, are we not deficient, out of true har- 
mony? Why cannot a principle or high moral sentiment ac- 
company each exercise? When the arms are being exercised 
think: ‘‘These arms, in their strength, shall shield the inno- 
cent, protect and defend the weak and helpless; these hands 
shall never grasp their sustenance, nor crush their little hopes 
and joys, but shall reach out and lift them up.” When taking 
the leg-exercises think: ‘‘I will walk in ways of truth; I will 
vault over the ditches of conceit, arrogance, selfishness ; I will 
fly from malice, hate, and revenge ; I will fly from evil as on 
wings of the wind ; I will seek the paths of peace and content- 
ment, etc.” As the chest expands think: “Here is room for a 
larger heart; may mine grow with my growth.” As the voice 
is richer and stronger think : “This voice shall speak words of 
pleasantness, and truth; it shall speak for those who cannot 
speak for themselves ; it shall speak also for the poor dumb 
beasts, who have no power to tell their wrongs, nor cunning to 
escape the cruelty of man. May the Great Spirit open the eyes 
and soften the hearts of men, and make them merciful and just 
to all living creatures. Man is the highest form of life on our 
beautiful earth, and to him is given intelligence and power 
over all the earth. It shall be my pleasure as well as my duty 
to use but not abuse these sacred gifts. I will therefore pro- 
tect and defend the weak at all times. I will try to understand 
the meaning of the words justice, equity, truth, loyalty, 
mercy.” If my readers say: ‘‘This is sentiment; what has it 
to do with beauty?” I reply there is no beauty without truth, 
and truth is right ; truth is moral health. 

We have, no doubt, the most liberal public school system 
in the world; yet it is not perfect, for nowhere in the course 
of study mapped out and enforced is the moral side of human- 
ity cared for. Teachers may see the need and desire to supply 
the deficiency, but there is no time; the prescribed course is 
already too complicated and heavy, too much forced upon the 
pupil's time and attention ; besides, the dée noir of all our graded 
and high schools, both for teacher and pupils, is the terrible 
ordeal, ‘‘ examinations,” which come at stated intervals to 
frighten and worry, and keep them fast to ‘‘the course laid 
out,” whether it kill or cure. Neither a literary nor a scientific 
course actually produces good citizens, as our prisons and 
penitentiaries can testify. Intelligence without morality is a 
power for evil; the greater the one the greater the other. 
Students are taught to write, but not to write the truth only, or 
there would be fewer libellous articles for courts to settle, less 
counterfeiting of names, They are taught to read, but not 
what and how to read; they study mathematics and learn to 
figure, that they may figure for themselves regardless of the 
rights of others ; they learn to calculate with speed, but not to 
pay just debts with speed and cheerfulness ; to know weights 
and measures, but that does not insure correct weight and 
measure in deal; to speak eloquently, yet the speech may be 
false and deceptive. The fact is, the better the education, the 
greater the danger if moral character be wanting. This is 
patent from the numerous reports of the dishonesty of men in 
high and responsible places. Do we not know, then, that 
literary, scientific, and physical training is not enough to insure 
good citizens? 

The exercises given in “The Studio” of these articles are 
generally slow in action, and should be accompanied with 
good and elevated thoughts. 

“Mercury, exaltation,” calls for prayerful, uplifted thoughts. 
The breathing-exercises call for gratitude, in draughts of pure, 
delightful air, and should excite thoughts of the higher atmos- 
phere, the divine ether, which we may inhale; the invisible 
elixir of life and spiritual power. ‘Aphrodite, aspiration,” 
represents the birth of love. She sprang from the sea, leaving 
the lower elements for a higher state; the waves, foam, and 
mists for the upper air; from darkness to light. So spring we, 
in thought, as well as in body, from the lower to the higher 
conditions ; from error and darkness into truth and light ; 
from the waves of despondency to the clear air of hope and 
love. 

There are thoughts for each exercise. Walking as if upheld 
by an invisible cord suggests the thread of Divine love, which 
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supports and keeps us from falling. We will walk erect and 
firm with the thought of that great sustaining power, which is 
ever withus. Swimming, we think, “Thus will I put aside, 
and push behind me all that cripples and retards my growth; 
all petty meanness and selfishness, all moroseness, sullenness 
and anger. I will move forward and leave them behind me. 
I cut the breakers of errors and habits which enthrall me, and 
move out into the clear depths of wisdom.” 


THE STUDIO. 


Exercise XT, —Leg Exercise. The Pendulum Movement. 


Stand on one foot erect, hands on hips, elbows back, head 
well up, and chin back. Swing the free leg up front and then 
backward, as far as you can each way, like a pendulum. The 
free leg should be moved with relaxed muscles, while the strong 
leg should be firm and taut, especially in the ankle, so that you 
do not sway or tottle about, nor turn the foot over on the side. 
Repeat four times, while you count ‘‘one, two OMe twos 

“‘one” on the forward and ‘‘two” on the backward move- 
ment). Reverse, to preserve balance in development. 

This exercise, also Ex. XII., renders the action of the’hips and 
belt-region elastic and graceful, and helps to acquire artistic 
poise. 

The Circle. 


Stand as in Ex. XI. Touch the toe of free foot on the floor as 
far behind strong foot as you can and keep the position of 
the body. Swing the free leg around the strong leg until the 
toe touches the spot where the circle began. Repeat four times ; 
reverse. 

In these exercises (XI., XII.) let the thought be high and good, 
e. g.: “Istand upright, and my face is toward the heavens, 
while the brute creation stands with eyes to the earth, unable to 
rise. For this superior condition I am grateful. I swing my 
feet thus, and thus with mighty strides will I overcome selfish- 
ness, cowardice, and fear. Thus will I go when duty calls, 
self-poised and strong. No swaying this way or that, with an 
‘if’ and a ‘may be,’ but straight forward, upright and un- 
flinching will I go.” 


Lixercise XIII.—To Improve the Upper Arm, 


Sometimes, from inaction, weakness, or age, the upper arm 
loses its’firm and rounded contour, and when the arms are ele- 
vated the flesh hangs down loose and flabby. The under- 
arm muscles need heroic treatment to bring them into healthy 
action. ' 

Having freed the arms from all restraint of dress and bands, 
stand firmly upon both legs. Place left arm over top of head 
so that finger-tips touch right ear; swing right arm over neck 
and shoulder, and strike the outside of left arm. Repeat and 
reverse, five minutes at a time, several times a day, until the 
muscles can hold up the flesh in proper shape. 


LTHEBLOLL EET. 


Fic. XV. Antique Artistic Rospe.— 
A plain scant skirt, demi-train, of bro- 
cade, embroidery, silver, cloth of gold, or 
other rich cloth; a broad fringed sash, 
and a blouse with broad, loose sleeves of 
soft material (as silk, surah, crépe, mull, 
lace); girdle, and bracelets of antique de- 
sign, set with stones, and a necklace of 
amber, crystal, gold, or silver; an outer 
robe of velvet, lined with silk, full train, 
sleeveless and ample, which can be worn 
loosely, or wrapped about the person so 
as to cover the under dress altogether. The 
blouse is cut like a Chinese 
lady’s outer robe,i.e., a breadth 
of cloth is folded over, a 
place cut for the head to go 
through, and sleeves pieced 
J out to the desired length. 


Lixercise XTI,—Leg Exercise. 
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Fie. XVI. Parrern ror CHINESE 
Broust Waist.—A A are selvage 
seams. The cloth is whole over 
the shoulders, the only seams 
being to extend the sleeves to the 
right length (and they should 
reach to the knuckles) and the 
seams under the arms. 

Fic. XVII. A Reception Gown.— 
A full skirt, with embroidery or orna- 
ment on the folds, and a baby waist. 
Over this a sleeveless waist or girdle, 
with broad sash ends, lined with silk, 
falling from the centre of the back. It 
is alike back and front, except that 
the back is a little higher to keep the 
waist in shape, and is supported by a 
narrow band over the shoulders, and a 
few stays to keep it smooth. 


List or ARTICLES FOR AMATEURS. 

Email noir, to stop out teeth, for old 
characters. 

Mascuro, for darkening eyebrows. 

Mongolian, for Indians. 

Powdered antimony, for eyelids. 

Lining color, for wrinkles. 

Joining paste, for joining bald fronts 
to forehead. 

Dutch pink, for pale complexions. 


Fic. XVI. 


gp 


Fie. XVII. 
Blue for unshaven faces. 


How to Make Your own CosMETICcs. 
For a face-powder test put a teaspoonful of the powder in a 


glass with the juice of a lemon. [If it effervesces it is danger- 
ous fortheskin. If you would be sure, make the powder your- 
self. 

Violet Powder, 


Wheat starch, = - - - mt pal’ bs: 

Powdered orris, - - - - ig illey 

Attar of lemon, - - 3 = "2 02. 

Bergamot, - - - - - 1 drachm. 

Cloves, 7 - - - - 1 drachm. 
Rose Powder. 

Rice starch, = - - . si UG Re boy 

Rose pink, - - - : - » drachm., 

Attar of roses, - - - - - 2 drachms, 

Santal, - - - 2 drachms. 


Liquid White. 
Rose or orange flower water, - - - - I pt. 
Oxide bismuth, - - - - - 4 OZ. 
Well and long triturated. 
All cosmetics should be washed off before retiring with hot 
water and fine soap, after which the surface should be well 
oiled with cold cream. 
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“CAN I EVER BECOME A SINGER?” 


By Mme. FLORENCE D’ARONA. 


we you mean an artist, with all that that word implies? If 
so, let me say that no one can answer that question. 
Temperament, with the corresponding environment, is the first 
requisite for the artist ; then the cultured voice responding as a 
mechanical medium, throbbing and beating with energy and 
emotion, according to the depths and intensity of the soul that 
works the machinery. If voice, whether powerful or weak, of 
fine or of inferior quality, be needed by that creative tempera- 
ment, and all feeling can be subdued for at least three years, 
while the mechanical work is going on, and the voice reaches 
the keenest edge of cultivation, faithfully portraying every 
emotion of the soul and creating ideality, then you have the 
artist. 

A beautiful voice does not make the artist, neither does a 
perfectly cultivated voice, any more than a complete instru- 
ment wound up to play a difficult composition makes the pian- 


ist. A small voice beautifully educated, with the right tem- 
perament as motive power, will make a career. A powerful 
voice, all things being equal, will make an enviable career. 
Not one in five thousand, however, is perfectly balanced. 
There are a number of excellent natural voices, hampered by 
ear-splitting faults, with head or heart lacking. Some have the 
nucleus of a vibratory temperament that might be nourished 
or coaxed, but no patience. Others, with glorious voices, capa- 
ble of the finest artistic finish and musical natures, full of life and 
vivacity, startin with energy and apparent determination to 
surmount all difficulties, but fail to hold out. It is too slow for 
them ; they want to learn something new at every lesson; 
they tire of being corrected in what seems to them to be such 
trifles ; the same exercises day after day are too monotonous; 
mamma and friends think now that they are taking singing- 
lessons they ought to be able to sing something. Such pupils 
might just as well bury their money as to waste it in vocal 
lessons. 

If, however, a teacher recognizes talent under all this, and 
has to combat ignorance only, it is often worth while humor- 
ing the pupil a little. Get her to attend some good concerts, 
etc., that she may, by comparison, see her deficiencies, and 
recognize points that she is constantly being drilled in. I find 
more difficulty with parents and relatives than with the girls 
themselves. Many a sensitive pupil loses courage for lack of 
sympathy or encouragement in her home. I have had pupils 
after taking a few lessons ask how soon they could fill church 
positions, eager to make money, never realizing what infants 
they were in the science and art of singing. Impatience occa- 
sionally takes the form of antagonism and interferes with their 
studies. Sometimes I tell them of church vacancies, and-they 
apply. After competing with other singers, they either get 
disgusted and give up altogether, or else study patiently until 
ready for public work. 

Other pupils who sing well enough to please a host of lenient 
friends, producing shut-up-throat, nasal, sepulchral tones, re- 
sent having these pet tones brought out of their hiding-place to 
be nursed, doctored and thoroughly renovated, and when away 
from you will still use them. The new way of producing 
tone is notacquired quickly and does not sound wellto them at 
first (and in their hearts they doubt if it ever will); so they 
take their lessons, secretly humoring their old way of singing, 
and, in consequence, make little progress. All these things are 
hard to combat, and a teacher should never be held responsi- 
ble for the singing of a pupil, unless two years’ work has been 
done. Less time is unfair; often three years with almost daily 
lessons are required to get out of old habits and into the right 
method. A teacher's eye and ear should be so sensitive to the 
faintest error of tone-emission, that its position will be located 
almost before it is produced, thus preventing straining and 
false muscle-movement. 

If one has any voice at all he has probably sung more or less 
all his life and, consequently, has many bad habits of years’ 
standing to overcome. Correct tone-production must become 
a confirmed habit, a part of your very being, before your 
thoughts are free to be placed upon other deep and absorbing work 
in the art of singing. In other words, the instrument must be 
perfect before you can learn to play upon it; each tone must be 
equal in volume and quality; you must know how a tone is go- 
ing to sound before you strike it, and leave nothing to chance. 
Perfect control, under all circumstances, must be within your 
power. A teacher puts you in the groove and faithfully watches 
and guides you until it widens into a great expanse, and all 
danger of slipping out of itis passed. Then comes the interest- 
ing work for the pupil (it is all interesting to a good teacher), 
when ambition and enthusiasm may be encouraged. Ameri- 
cans have excellent voices, as a rule, despite their nasal and 
throaty tendencies, which,with perseverance and good teaching, 
can be overcome. Freed from these faults, Americans are in- 
variably good pupils, and often possess individualities that make 
their voices characteristically beautiful, if carefully and gently 
treated. Forcing the voice to conform to rigid rules is detrimental 
toits individuality andis extremely wrong. Individuality must be 
retained and controlled, never sacrificed to principles. I have 
heard pupils sing so much alike that it was easy to tell they 
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were under the same teacher. Some of these voices were pli- 
able, no doubt; but others had to undergo a great deal and 
probably had to sacrifice much to follow a course so marked. 
Where one might succeed, a dozen might fail. There is always 
a way of getting at a voice, but the means must be adaptable. 
Each pupil must be studied if justice is to be done. No two 
mouths or throats are shaped alike. One rule for keeping the 
tongue down will fail with five out of ten pupils. An example 
that succeeds with one, fails completely with another. 

It is a mistaken idea that to study singing means work. Fif- 
teen minutes three or four times a day of gentle and careful 
practice is all that is necessary. You cannot give it too much 
thought, but be careful not to overpractice. A pupil, in order 
to succeed, should have implicit faith in her teacher, and con- 
form her will, opinions, and taste to the teacher. She must give 
willingly plenty of time to her studies, and become as pliable 
as possible, thinking out the great problem, and putting aside 
ambition until the foundation for glory is laid. 

Too much care cannot be taken in selecting a teacher; but 
when the step is once taken, remain firm against temptation to 
change, unless there are grave causes for so doing. Steady 
work with one teacher that is even mediocre is better than a 
few lessons from all the celebrities of the world. Give teachers 
a fair trial before condemning them. Study in America at least 
three years before going abroad. 

American teachers labor under the great disadvantage of be- 
ing unable to send pupils to hear the great artists for two rea- 
sons—the expense, and the comparatively small number that 
cross to this side of the Atlantic. When you can go to an 
opera ora concert guard against contracting or encouraging 
low, vulgar, or common tastes. Attend only the finest musi- 
cal entertainments, endeavoring to acquire a love for that 
which is most noble and pure in music, remembering that there 
is as much difference in music as in literature. Feeding on 
coarse novels corrupts and demoralizes. Sensual or super- 
ficial music has the same tendency, and will eventually unfit 
you for anything higher. Try to dig deep into the mysteries 
which at first seem difficult, and even uninteresting, and light 
will eventually break through and open a world hitherto un- 
dreamed of. You will be repaid for your trouble. The more 
faithfully you interpret the works of a great master the greater 
will be your art and your position among artists. 

‘““Can I become a singer?” Anyone may become a singer 
who can distinguish one tune from another, and whose ear is 
correct ; and even with an apparently defective ear, cultivation 
will correct it. Many people have no idea that they have 
voices, because they have never heard them, have never even 
made an attempt to sing. Others have made the effort, but 
the tones were unmusical. These voices are almost gone for 
lack of exercise ; but if their possessors love music and will 
devote time to it, their voices can be brought out and cultivated. 

Recently an actress came to me who had never sung a note. 
I struck the chord of C major, dwelling on each note for her to 
follow. She made some strange efforts and stranger sounds, 
completely at variance with the notes I played. I persevered 
for over ten minutes, and only succeeded in getting her to 
touch one note after repeatedly striking it on the piano, as she 
leaned her head down to more clearly catch the sound. I told 
her it would take time to search for what voice-she had and 
would be tedious work, and explained that, after finding her 
tones and digging them out one by one, until I had enough to 
exercise, she might get discouraged, and accomplish nothing. 
She explained that she was the bride of a prominent actor who 
was going to San Francisco, and if she were only able to sing 
a scale for the conductor, she could be admitted into the chorus 
and go with him free of expense; but if she could not do it he 
would have to leave her at home. She said she had only 
three weeks to devote to it, and had been already to two teach- 
ers, who had refused to take her. If I would only make the 
attempt, she would be the most faithful pupil I ever had. I 
assured her that in three weeks I could do little or nothing for 
her; but she entreated so earnestly that I consented to make 
the experiment, giving her two lessons a day. In two weeks 
she had nine notes she could repeat after I struck them on the 
piano, and at the end of the third week had three more notes, 


and sang several exercises alone. Besides this, her notes were 
pure and sweet, and she gave evidence of a larger compass. 
She has gone with her husband. 

I think this is a fair example of what I advocate. I do not 
say that without voice or ear you can become a celebrity ; but 
if you have a musical temperament, taste, and love of the art, 
you may have little or no voice, but yet have it so exquisitely 
cultivated that your renditions may be as artistic as any one’s. 

Some years ago a lady sixty or more years old asked me if I 
would give her a few lessons, so that she might distinguish 
good, bad, and indifferent singing. She said she loved it all, 
had had a box at Covent Garden for over thirty years, and 
knew many operas by heart. I smiled at the idea of giving 
her lessons, but consented, as I was singing myself at Covent 
Garden, and her friendship was valuable at the time. She had 
a little squeally voice, but I systematically trained it for nearly 
two years. As soon as she had control of it, she remembered 
how she had heard good artists sing and needed little guiding 
to faithfully imitate them. When she sang in her drawing- 
rooms, or at the ‘‘ Lotus Club,” she was vociferously applaud- 
ed, and people would say: ‘‘What a lovely voice she has.” 
It was not the voice, but the ‘‘correct use” she made of it, to- 
gether with the good examples she followed, that gave her 
success. 

To train a voice nature has done little for is often ungrate- 
ful work; not always because it is so much harder than is 
teaching a rich, pliable one, but because a pupil’s patience 
does not always hold out. Few teachers care to undertake it, 
as far more credit is given for training a good voice that can 
be brought out easily and quickly, than can possibly accrue 
from a voice made out of nothing, I may say. If the pupil be 
blessed with the temperament of an artist, I prefer a voice of that 
kind to all the good voices in the world, and would never hesi- 
tate to put it in competition with any singer before a critical 
audience, although I might hesitate to do so before an ignorant 
one, who demanded trashy music. An artist will sing every- 
thing well, but can only do herself justice when there is a link 
of sympathy between herself and the composer. 

**Can I ever become a singer?” Read this article and see if 
it will not help you to decide. 
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TO SING OR NOT TO SING. 


VoicE-—CULTURE AS A Lire PRESERVER. 


By CAROLINE WASHBURN ROCKWOOD. 


INGING, as an accomplishment, an art, a profession, has 

been the theme of many a mighty pen. 

No sane person needs argument to prove, or inducement to 
acknowledge the influence, beauty and dignity of the culti- 
vated human voice, and the proportion of would-be singers to 
the total number of civilized men and women may safely be 
estimated as, at least, ninety-nine one-hundredths. 

To one class alone, however, of would-be singers, is this 
article devoted, and for their encouragement be it affirmed, before 
going any further, that all statements here made are founded 
upon facts. : 

If figures cannot lie, no more can accomplished facts be 
questioned. The success of one human being in any given 
direction at once establishes a precedent and offers a possibil- 
ity for all others, provided the same conditions can be ob- 
tained. 

When asked the prime and indispensable element of success 
in voice-culture, the general, almost universal answer that the 
singer, director, or teacher will give is Aeal/h. And that answer 
seems most sensible, for certain it is that the voice is a verita- 
ble barometer of the whole being, and the finer the mental and 
spiritual conception of a vocal work be, the greater is the tax 
upon the physique and the greater the demand for ample re- 
serve power. 

What hope, then, remains to those frail but hungry natures 
whose earliest cravings for musical expression can never be 
understood unless experienced? 
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Is it possible that an All-wise and Far-seeing Divinity can 
implant so pure and grand an ambition in human hearts, sim- 
ply asatorture? ever/ 

If the love of any good thing is permitted to become a mere 
pain, it is because of personal men/fal and spiritual weakness. 

The singer that feels and exists in the embodiment of melodic 
truth is made up of finer things than clay and muscle. The 
unseen is greater than the seen. Spirit is mightier than flesh, 
and brain-power will carry the body where mere foot and hand 
force are as naught. 

And now to one of the many illustrations of my meaning. 

Some years ago a young girl dreamed, sung to herself, and 
listened to the music in nature and in her own soul. The 
dreams were of melodies too grand for utterance, that surged 
through her brain, whether sleeping or waking. Sometimes 
she seemed standing in the midst of a throng, while inspiring 
orchestral music sustained her own voice in loftiest flights,— 
but the awaking was always a pain, for the vocal power was 
alladream. Only a faint shadow of a voice answered her ef- 
forts, and the universal verdict of relatives, friends and phy- 
sicians was, ‘‘silence or death,” for she was the child of a con- 
sumptive line and, at the age of fifteen, was afflicted with all 
the symptoms of that dread destroyer. 

The slight form, hollow chest, hectic flush, racking cough, 
terrible night sweats, and extreme prostrations seemed to 
amply justify immediate alarm, and when, at sixteen, hemor- 
thages further depleted her small stock of strength, the end 
seemed near at hand. 

All through the days of weariness and pain, one invincible 
belief, one persistent determination possessed the invalid’s 
heart. ‘‘I am not going to die, for I must live to express all 
these beautiful thoughts that are my constant companions. I 
must sing.” And yet the least effort resulted in a deathly faint- 
ness that temporarily subjected the will or wish to struggle 
against what everyone considered inevitable. 

As the months passed on, an unlooked for change took 
place. More strength, less cough, better appetite and a won- 
derful will-power enabled some studies to be resumed. 

“‘It is another symptom of the disease; let her have her own 
way; itis simply a question of time,” said the best medical 
authorities. 

Vocal lessons were the point on which the invalid insisted 
and against which her guardians pleaded. 

‘What can I say to make you understand that singing is most 
dangerous, my dear child?” asked the family physician, in 
despair. 

“I quite understand, sir; but I shall certainly die if I cannot 
sing, so let me try,” was her answer. 

Master after master gave her of their best as the months passed, 
Constant study with accomplished singers of different lands 
and tongues brought delight and experience to the eager stu- 
dent, whose general health slowly but surely improved; but it 
was not until she became a wife and the mother of several sons 
and daughters that the great teacher came to her—a woman— 
and for the first time taught her to breathe properly and to place 
each tone correctly. Then came new life, real and constantly 
increasing vigor, voice, depth, color and reserve power. In 
one year from the commencement of this thorough work her 
chest-measure gained two inches. The blood circulation 
quickly evidenced the importance of breath-control. The old, 
dull, ever-present pain in the lungs disappeared; the faint turns 
went with the pain. Sweet sleep, good appetite, an elastic 
step, and the joy of healthful existence at length rewarded the 
long years of effort and determination ; and, to-day, that 
woman thanks God for the voice and strength that have car- 
ried her through years of church, concert and teaching engage- 
ments ; and feels it not only her duty but her great privilege 
to proclaim to all who are struggling against physical ills, “be 
strong in spirit and persistent in effort. All the rest must come. 
Itis will-power and brain-force that make singers, with the help 
of daily and most careful direction from some competent teacher. 

If you are short-breathed, easily fatigued, inclined to coughs, 
and of frail structure, go to a voice-trainer ; no matter whether 
you wish to sing or not. Go to any man or woman who has 
learned how to use their lungs, and work patiently until the 


new breathing becomes a habit. If five dollars an hour were 
paid to such a trainer, instead of wasted in bottles of medi- 
cine, or invested in medical attendance, there would be fewer 
consumptives’ graves in this land, and more sound lungs. 

Do you say: “But it might kill a delicate young person 
to even make the experiment?” I say that the chances are 
nine out of ten that the experiment will revivify and restore to 
action the diseased or torpid organs. Breathing is, to the gen- 
eral system, what purity of air is to the healthfulness of a room. 

There are well-known physicians who send their throat and 
lung patients to teachers of voice-culture that they may be 
locally strengthened. ‘There should be more of these wise men 
in the medical world. 

To conclude, the two facts that are herein touched upon— 
however briefly and inadequately—are, first, that no degree of 
bodily infirmity need prevent final success in attaining vocal 
beauty and power; and, second, that intelligent and persistent 
vocal training is the safest, surest, and, in some cases, the only 
cure for weak lungs and throats. 


In a third article, the process of developing strength will be 
considered, 
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Gondueted by Goouis Arthur Russell. 


if seems scarcely possible to take the performance of ‘‘Orfeo” 

at the Metropolitan this season as a serious matter, and the 
listener finds himself during the performance wrapt in musings 
which carry him back to the old house on Fourteenth St., when 
we were given a performance of this classic work which was in 
every way notable and delightful, especially when contrasted 
with the representations of the present season by the company 
of Messrs. Abbey and Grau. 

The classic lines are quite obliterated from the work by the 
Metropolitan company, and from first to last of the performance 
the true ideal of this most popular work of Gliick is offended. 
When the curtain rises upon a throng of sympathizing singers 
endeavoring to console Orfeo, who weeps at the grave of his 
lost Lurydice, no one can wonder that he refuses their proffered 
sympathies, for he is in no mood to trifle with the old ladies 
who bear the general impress of market-women, fed all too 
highly on none too savory food. So, also, when these same 
matronly singers (with a trifle less of clothing, however) meet 
him as he enters Elysium, the classic bard seems not to be 
nearly so much surprised at the demons, who would frighten 
him from his purpose, as at the appearance of the happy 
spirits (?) who are enjoying the infernal kingdom. Up to this 
time he has probably lived in the accepted faith that ‘‘whom 
the gods love, die young ;” but alas! these are not they, for 
surely not oneamong them but was old long ere his or her ar-. 
rival here. Perhaps, also, this accounts for the ease with which 
he finds his Lurydice. 

This is, indeed, the saddest picture ever painted of that place 
known in classic mythas Elysium. A more grotesque assem- 
blage of ‘‘happy spirits” cannot be imagined,—tall and gaunt, 
a few of them, but short and exceedingly fat the most of them. 
Where these spirits came from, in New York or Italy, must ever 
remain a tragic mystery ; but of all the displays of ridiculous 
figures this was the climax, and would do credit to a ‘‘Mrs, 
Jarley’s Wax Work Show!” 
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Why must this be? Let us look back to the old Academy, 
during the days of that maligned company of singers, players, 
and dancers known as the American Opera Company. 

The opera is ‘‘Orpheus” (American), with Helene Hastreiter, 
a magnificent woman physically and vocally, as the hero, the 
then delicately beautiful Emma Juch as Zurydice, and that most 
bewitching of recent dancers here, Theodora Gillert, as premitre 
danseuse. , 

Add to this the most chastely costumed and personally young, 
fresh, and beautiful ballet New York had ever been blessed with, 


surrounded by harmonious and interesting stage-settings, and 


supported by the Thomas Orchestra. 
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Do you remember, gentlemen of the New York press, that 
you said that this American Opera Company was amateurish? 

Well, then, may the fates always give us the beautiful ama- 
teur rather than the long overdue professional! Would you 
willingly exchange Hastreiter and Juch for the Ravogli sisters, 
or the Thomas for the Metropolitan orchestra? ’Tis needless to 
ask if you would not like to see that exquisite ballet introduced 
by the American Company in the second act, with all those 
bright, fresh faces and delicate forms, and the frequent ‘‘solo” 
by Gillert, who could smile with a warmth that reached every 
one, from balcony to orchestra. 
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There are some redeeming features in the Metropolitan per- 
formance of ‘‘Orfeo,” however. Giulia Ravogli sings the title 
role with much feeling, and, of course, wins the audience in 
the ‘‘Che faro senga, Eurydice ;” but all sense of masculinity is 
lost to the part, and one cannot refrain from comparing the per- 
formance with that of Hastreiter, who imbued the character 
with a heroic force not likely ever to be excelled. 

Another attractive feature of the Metropolitan performance is 
the delightful dancing of the premiére, Mlle. Salmoiraghi. This 
little lady will not be a great favorite with the public, for she is 
quite too plain of face to attract the casual observer ; but her art 
is wellnigh perfect, so simple, so graceful, so poetic. Mlle. 
Salmoiraghi is far beyond the usual ballet ‘‘kicking ” we have 
grown used to. She really dances as an artist should, with a 
very poetry of action. ‘ 
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The beggarly setting of the opera, the evident haste to get 
into the succeeding work, the putting of the last act into a scene 
not more in harmony with the action than adrop curtain would 
be (a mere painted flat of commonplace mountain scenery),—all 
tend to make this performance of ‘‘ Orfeo,” which we were led 
to suppose would be one of the stron features of the season, a 
mere opening piece to the ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana” which fol- 
lows directly. That the public appreciate this is evidenced by 
their refusal to witness the comic tragedy. 

23ie 

Emma Eames and the “ Cavalleria Rusticana” are spoken of 
together so often, that it seems safe to discuss this American 
artiste and the opera as given at the Metropolitan at one time. 

In the first place, it is an honest proposition to make that, 

“until the Abbey Company performed this now well-known work 
of Mascagni, the New York public had no adequate conception 
of the strength nor beauty of the opera ; and we are glad, there- 
fore, to pay tribute to the management at the Opera House for 
such a delightful treat as was in store for those who remained 
to the finish of ‘‘ Orfeo.” 


The orchestral work was of superior order. Sig. Vianesi 
seemed to enjoy his work, and his spirit reached the musicians 
under his baton. 

We can never bereconciled to the chorus, if for no other rea- 
son than their ugliness of appearance, almost without exception; 
but they certainly sing this work with spirit. Tis difficult to 
become interested in a mass of people whose appearance is re- 
pelling, and it is this that will ever be in the way of the public’s 
sympathy with this troupe. New York is not used to it, We 
want a measure of comeliness on our stage, and the average 
manager givesit tous. There are times and places when fat, 
matronly “girls ” without comeliness, in short skirts, might be 
acceptable, but the time and place is not on the stage of the 
Opera House. As we have said, if those who manage the opera 
are in distress, they will find a plenty of pretty, bright-voiced 
American girls, whose Italian will be just as intelligible as we 
now hear there, who would consent to hélp out; andit is safe to 
say that the box office would smile kindly inreturn, and a meas- 
ure of comfort pervade the patrons of the house. _ It may be 
that this corps of sylphs smacks too strongly of the general ap- 
pearance of the corner peanut vendor’s spouse, and this too 
familiar type of rustic naivete has destroyed our ideal of the in- 
trinsic beauty of the swarthy donne of sunny Italy ; but the fact 
remains that all ideality is missing whenever this troupe of 
singers comes to the front. Even the men seem fitted, in ap- 
pearance at best, to fill only the part of mock bandits and the 
like, Our cry is, then, for more beauty on the stage. 
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Emma Eames, as San/ugza in ‘‘Cavelleria Rusticana,” be- 
comes one of the most fascinating subjects for study in all 
the long list of excellent artists now appearing at the Opera 
House. Her pure and expressive face stands out among her 
companion artists most strikingly and charmingly, and she really 
creates the part, so faras we of New York are concerned. 

Miss Eames has been well received by the public and the 
press ; but a great error in judgment is made by those critics 
who declare that the lady does not possess emotional force in 
her voice and acting sufficient to deserve the title “dramatic 
singer.” A more careful study should reveal to these critics 
more than their first hearing dictated, for surely Miss Eames’s 
voice is of great emotional character, and the lady acts with 
decided spirit. The natural quality of this voice is of remark- 
able purity and carrying power, when normally used. Free, 
comparatively, from any of the usual abominations of the 
Italian stage—such as constant vibrato affectation, over-use of 
portamento, etc.,—the voice comes with certainty of delivery 
and accuracy of intonation. The natural color is bright but 
quite full, and even in quiet moments the voice is warm and 
soulful—a quality which follows throughout the range of tone and 
power up to a limit beyond which the singer overcomes the 
voice with her dramatic force, and the charm is dispelled. The 
natural intensity of this voice is so great and satisfying to the 
listener, the emotional color is so wonderfully penetrating 
and of itself so sufficient to express all shades of feeling, except, 
perhaps, of the fiercer energieseof a heart, that it becomes a 
matter of pitying comment to the careful hearer that the artist 
ever tries to reach beyond the true voice, in the hope of finding 
anything worth the effort. 
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Miss Eames dispels an exquisite charm of her own creating 
whenever she overdoes her work by an immense effort of vocal- 
ization. The moments of effort in the direction of extreme 
emotion become moments of weakness; the beautiful voice 
resists, and the quality changes to the very ordinary and not 
beautiful forced soprano, unsympathetic, unsatisfying. The 
average critic will at once adjudge the voice deficient in 
dramatic character. This, however, is unjust and untrue. The 
voice is dramatic and at once lyric, a rare combination, in- 
deed ; and if Miss Eames will believe that her voice is sufficient 
in strength to properly sustain any role she is likely ever to 
essay, without attempting to produce an effect with noisy 
vocalization as a substitute for her real tone, she will rank as 
one of the greatest sopranos America has yet called her own. 

It will be just to say that the only quality now lacking in the 
artist and her voice to insure a long and prosperous career is 
discretion. Experience will, of course, continue to mold the 
artist until complete originality shall have displaced the con- 
ventionalisms of the schools. Every earnest musician within 
the influence of this artist’s exquisite voice must hope that Miss 
Eames will continue to use her genius in natural purity and 
ease, and not be led by emulation of companion singers who re- 
sort to unholy shouting in lieu of pure vocalism. 

Miss Marie Van Zandt, though far from being a great artist 
will always find a warin response with her audiences for her 
very delicacy. A more dainty Dinorah, personally and musically, 
could not be imagined than the impersonation of Miss Van Zandt. 

The voice baffles the critic in quest of honest opinion. You 
are charmed by its flexibility, yet it is often stiff; you are 
aroused by its sympathy, yet the voice is cold. Where the 
greatest charm of Miss Van Zandt’s voice lies is, perhaps, in its 
purity and delicacy. The voice is of the character of that of 
Pauline L’Allemand in her younger days in the American opera, 
but is more pure and even throughout its range. What the 
voice has not, is breadth and emotional color; but it is of such 
delicate purity, such beautiful finish, and so altogether dainty, 
that it would be wicked to find fault with it. The singing of the 
well-known ‘‘Shadow Song” (with some unimportant changes 
for the singer) is a triumph, and sure to bring a recall. 
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M. Lassalle as Hoel, in ‘‘Dinorah,” proves himself a great 
dramatic artist. His voice is always manly, and he sings with 
perfect musical art; but the quality has not intrinsic beauty, 
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being somewhat rough and lacking in carrying power, except 
under great effort. M. Lassalle, however, is a welcome com- 
panion to the two greatest men of the company, the De Reszke 
brothers. His art shows itself in all his work, being marked by 
excellent phrasing, freedom from mannerisms or offensive de- 
livery of tone with the much-used-tremolo, and the like. 

This artist completes the list of stars at the Metropolitan, and 
it is a most brilliant galaxy, indeed. Yet we anxiously await 
developments in the repertory, which, as yet, has not fulfilled 
the expectations of the opera public. The few weeks remain- 
ing may offer some rich treats ; will they? 


Re 

Since the appearance of Anton Rubinstein’s much-talked-of 
book much has been said about program music, and the public 
mind is stimulated by historical, practical, and theoretical com- 
ment. The majority of opinions seem to agree that program 
music is the proper thing if properly made; but a great diversity 
of opinion creeps in the discussion when the question is raised, 
by whom has it been properly done? We all concede the 
charm of Beethoven’s ‘‘Pastoral Symphony,” and have grown 
to believe that it expresses positive pastoral emotions ; 
but it may be possible that the pastoral character is 
not inherent in the music itself, but that, having been so named 
by the composer, we have accepted its phrases as typical of 
the emotions it claims to express,—a condition of mind we 
might, perhaps, quite as readily have come to, had Beethoven 
called the symphony by some more abstract title. The same 
may be said of the “Ocean Symphony,” of Rubinstein ; the 
“ Waldesweben,” of Wagner; Raff's “Im Walde Symphony,” 
and the like. The positive imitations of birds will surely add 
color to the natural side of such a symphonic picture ; but the 
emotional element can never be clearly proclaimed in tones so 
that they will without fail convey the same meaning to all hearts. 
The greatest power in music is in its soundings of abstract 
emotions, and it is this lack of positiveness in its expressions 
which makes it the spiritual art, and, therefore, the highest art. 
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"Tis this which causes Rubinstein to feel that instrumental 

music alone is the true art, for the combining with it of poetic 


lines, dramatic action, or scenic effect, brings the music to 
a condition of realism which will serve to weaken the abstract 
art by enforcing positive thought upon the listener, where the 
mind should have been allowed its own sway while under the 
influence of the music abstract. 

Some harsh critics have complained that Rubinstein decries 
the opera, oratorio, etc., because of his own limited success in 
these forms of composition ; yet no one can read this remark- 
able little book of the master without admiration for its honesty. 
No; it is not just to conclude that this opinion of the master is 
the result of chagrin, but rather the development of conclusions 
after attempts to prove the thought through experience. 

Rubinstein may have composed opera in the hope of worldly 
gain or glory. He is human, and would be likely to reach 
down to touch the public ear with what delighted it, and 
be nothing loth to take gold or regale his soul with incense which 
the willing public might lavish upon him. If he found nothing 
sweeter in it than these commonplaces of human fame, is it sur- 
prising that he grows weary of these, and asks for a solution of 
the mystery of its mean returns to his artistic nature? 
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Rubinstein is the greater man and musician when not ham- 
pered with any outside matter, and dealing only with abstract 
emotion as expressed by pure instrumental music. He finds a 
vehicle of expression through symphonic form, the concerto, 
etc., but the opera annoys him. 

Not so Wagner, whose comprehensive mind draws in all the 
kindred arts, and gives to the world in his music dramas every 
possible aid in the realization of emotional expression. Itwould 
seem that no one could fail to accord to Richard Wagner the 
higher place in the temple of art. But Rubinstein surely says 
the truth when he tells us that all this accessory work of Wag- 
ner’s is not music pure and simple. 

Yet, even so, the music alone of Wagner may be considered 
more inspired than that of the living master. But time alone 
will tell the measure of truth in each, for the great test is in life 
continued, and we have not yet done with Wagner’s operas nor 
Rubinstein’s symphonies and concertos. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


(1) Be you know the name and location of 
the muscles by which Prof. D, L. Dowd 
claims to control the actions of the vocal cords ? 
(2) Can you recommend any exercise for filling 
out the base of the neck at the side just above the 
collar-bone? I mean the part which you will 
best know by stripping the neck and watching 
the base at its sides. While trying to force the 
breath out, the hollows fill out just as a paper bag 
being filled with air would do, and by inhaling 
forcibly they sink in. I think the deformity has 
been brought on through the habit of hawking, 
caused by catarrh. STUDENT. 
Answer, 


(1) No. Ihave no faith in any system of vocal 
instruction that begins by trying to regulate the 
action of the vocal cords by local effort with 
throat-muscles, 

(2) Itis very doubtful if the hawking habit has 
produced the hollow neck, although both the 
habit and the so-named deformity are the result 
of ill health. No physical exercise will fill out a 
hollow neck with flesh. Try this muscular exer- 
cise, and see if you cannot develop a firm base of 
neck with muscular tissue ; Spread the closed 
lips to a broad smile, then stiffen the lower jaw, 
keeping the mouth in the same position. If I 
express the thought clearly to you, you will find 
the cords of the neck all hardening and enlarging 
with a general feeling of spread to the neck quite 
down to the upper chest. The sensation is of 
contraction of lower jaw down and backward. 


What songs are specially good by reason of 
their climaxes ? JS 
Answer, 


All really good songs have a climax, and while 
I cannot say that these songs are especially good 
or have become noted because of this, yet, with- 


out a climax, I might venture to say they would 
not be really good songs. The dramatic climax 
in song or oratory is that supreme moment toward 
which all the former phrases seem to tend, and at 
which time the entire emotional contents of the 
theme appear to be spent. Notall of the greatest 
songs will satisfy this idea, however; for in the 
nature of things a great climax marks the end and 
leaves the composer on a high point, from which 
to come down gracefully and logically is a diffi- 
cult matter. Consequently, you will find that 
songs with the most positively marked climaxes 
have these points of extreme interest as a close, 
a few phrases of the last stanza of the song being 
repeated with a somewhat long-delayed cadence, 
which will serve to carry the voice to a good high 
tone with a hold upon it in the last line or phrase. 
This form of climax is the cheapest and least 
subtle of all the many possibilities of artistic 
writing, and is, therefore, the most common. 
The text of a song will often place the climax 
upon a middle stanza, or have a climacteric point 
in each stanza. This enforces a repetition of 
these points to the injury of the art-work, and re- 
duces the song toa less exalted level of musical 
importance ; though songs with repeated stanzas 
often become the most popular, and are, withal, 
good. A good composer, however, will avoid a 
too strong climax if the music is to be repeated 
for many stanzas ; for the true artist knows well 
that frequent reiteration of over-strong phrases 
dwarfs their effect, and if he wishesa special effect 
for any particular stanza he will make it better 
with new matter than to continue forcing the 
same climax before the listener. If a climax be 
far removed from the close, great care must be 
taken by the composer not to produce an anti- 
climax, so often done even by good composers, 
The singer will often find it difficult to know just 
where to enforce his climax in a song, and will 
need to study carefully both text and music. It is 
notalways desirable that it be marked with espec- 


ially great force, for we might produce a climax 
of weary sadness by the merest whisper of song. 
A spirit might wear itself outin alow-toned drone 
of plaint in sorrow, and the climax would be 
marked in the final almost breathless prayer as it 
sank in death beneath its woe. Itis great art to 
create such a picture, however, for the conditions 
are unusual, and, if not done by a master hand, 
uninteresting. The naturalhuman condition when 
under any sort of emotion is of unrest, and this is 
best indicated by the rise and fall of thespirit, with 
a result of growing intensity, which leads to a cli- 
max of exquisite pain or joy, in the expression 
of whichthe dramaticimpulse is reached by more 
forcible declamation. In longer compositions 
there are often’ several moments that may be 
looked upon as climacteric, and these need most 
careful handling to prevent overdoing and anti-cli- 
maxes. Some of Schubert’s and Schumann’s songs 
show exquisite art in the production of climaxes 
which will permit repetition without cloying on 
the listener’s ear. A beautiful example of this is 
Schubert’s ‘* Thine is My Heart,’ the refrain of 
which, though repeated so many times, is both 
legitimate and beautiful. In Schumann’s ** Two 
Grenadiers’’ there are several points of special 
impulse, but the climaxis not reached till the dy- 
ing patriot sings the ‘‘ Marseillaise,” the effort of 
which hurries his death, so sadly told by the few 
closing chords of the accompaniment. Study 
Dudley Buck’s popularand beautiful song ‘*When 
the Heart is Young,”’ and see'the climax badly 
handled as new matter in the last stanza. Com- 
pared with the first of the song this is very cheap, 
andin no way fitted to sustain the freshness and 
truth of the two preceding stanzas ; but it must 
be admitted that it is the climax, though I always 
look upon its effect as an anti-climax. 
at Denza’s ‘“‘Come to Me.”’ The last page is 
strong and well fitted to the rest of the song, yet 
‘tis not great, for the effort seems rather to raise 
the voice to a high tone than to. reach a deeper 
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emotional vein, Such songsas Beethoven’s “‘Ade- 
laide,’”’ Schumann’s ‘‘He the Noblest,”’ Schubert’s 
‘The Wanderer,”’ and others of that style, are of 
the rarestart; yet the superficial observer would 
fail to find any one moment in these songs which 
would always show itself as beyond all others-the 
most thrilling’in the sense that one appreciates 
high C, in the ‘‘ Di Quella Pira” of Trovatore, or 
the phrase in the ‘‘ Rigoletto quartet ’’ where the 
soprano reaches the C} after the gradually rising 
short phrases, always sung with an accelerando. 
So, again, with Schubert’s ‘‘ Erl King,” a real ar- 
tist would mark asa climax the last words, which 
are fairly spoken, with a gasp of horror, as the 
father looking into hisson’s face finds that he “‘is 
dead.” Iwill only add that in determining the 
climax of a song there are many things to be con- 
sidered, the very least of which should be the 
value ofa certain note asa display tone for the 
voice. One might write many pages on the sub- 
ject, but I hope the question will finda measure 
of satisfactory answer in this reply. 
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CHATS WITH STUDENTS. 


] HAVE received a letter from a teacher of voice 
calling in question many points of Mr. Hel- 
more’s articles on the ‘Italian Registers,” re- 
cently published in this magazine. I will try 
briefly to discuss the principal point of objection, 
in the hope of bringing Mr. Helmore and his 
objector in closer understanding ; and if, in the 
meantime, I am not clearly understood, I pre- 
sume I, too, shall hear echoes of objection, 
ee 
Bear in mind always that no more subtle sub- 
ject is known than this of voice-culture, and some 
matters pertaining to it defy clear explanation 
save by viva voce exposition. Therefore, a writer 
will be misunderstood often in his pen-work, 
though his personal teaching be clear and effec- 
tive. We must, therefore, always look for the 
spirit of the text when reading, and endeavor to 
see the thought, often quite between the lines. 


Mr. Helmore disapproves of Behnke’s voice- 
training exercise ‘‘koo,’’ etc., for beginners, say- 
ing that the use of v0 ‘is bad enough, but when 
preceded by & is far too severe a trial, especially 
for a young singer. By such training you take 
the soul out of the voice.’’ My correspondent, 
quoting the above, asks: ‘Has he [Mr. Hel- 
more] ever trained a beginner with them 
[Behnke’s exercises] ; and does he speak from 
personal experience, or is it merely his opinion?” 
Mr, Helmore furthersays: ‘‘ In vocaland instru- 
mental music [to-day] there is a tendency to 
banish soul.’’ My correspondent says: “It 
seems to me this is rank flap doodle” (?), con- 
tinuing, ‘‘Is not the almost exclusive use of ah 
in voice-culture somewhat to blame for the de- 
fective pronunciation of many singers? If the 
use of consonants is injurious [Mr. Helmore 
objects to them], why does not song-singing 
deteriorate the voice ?” 
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How can I answer these questions satisfactorily ? 
Personally, I cannot agree with Mr. Helmore 
upon a number of points in his articles, which 
were very interesting and often excellent and 
instructive. I think it more than likely that Mr. 
Helmore has never used the Behnke exercises, 
for they treat the matter quite unlike the method 
Mr. Helmore advocates, and probably were at 
once condemned by him, even as heartily as in 
the present essay, ‘The Italian Registers.” In 
this essay Mr. Helmore is pleasant at times in 
his writing, at the expense of logic; and the 
witty lines about ‘‘cuckoo” singing may provoke 
a smile, but carry no conviction with them. 
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Yet I must agree broadly with Mr. Helmore in 
saying that oe is not equal with ah as a voice- 
training vowel. But does Mr. Helmore under- 
stand Mr. Behnke’s exercise oo koo, etc.? I 
never once thought of this sombre vowel as a 
fit one to cultivate tone-color, or to be used ex- 
clusively for any purpose; in fact, the exercise 
shows upon its face that it is made a means 
toward the end—a gradual opening into ai. The 
use of the consonant £ appears to me to be a less 
awkward way of attack with beginners than 
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would be an immediate attempt to deliver a tone 
without consonantal help, direct from the larynx; 
and as 4 is made closer to the larynx than is any 
other consonant (hard ¢ the same), its use is val- 
uable to the student in freeing the back part of 
the tongue and the soft-palate. I seldom use hoo 
in my own teaching (though I have known excel- 
lent results to follow its use), for I prefer to reach 
the subject of placement and free tone-delivery 
otherwise. I willsay, however, that oo is not an 
easy vowel to work on, for it requires much care 
in its formation, if the tone is to amount to much 
in quality. The oo-sound usually given by stu- 
dents is very stiff and without resonance, being 
a mere puft of wind, without real vocal quality. 
If, however, a student can sing this vowel with 
freedom, it offers excellent aid for cultivating 


upper tones, 
PP atte 


That use of the 400 hoo exercises takes soul out 
of the voice I do not understand, and to say 
that the modern tendency in music is to ‘‘ banish 
soul’’ may be ‘flap doodle ;’’ but my opinion is 
that modern music is more emotional in its ten- 
dency. That the singing of the choristers of fifty 
years ago was superior in spiritand finish to what 
we now hear is an open question, which the old- 
est authority cannot settle; for, doubtless, the 
pleasure of youth is often a bore to old age, and 
we often, yes, generally, forget everything but 
the impression of scenes and delights of former 
years. 

Bee 

I believe that all sincere and capable teachers 
of to-day strive for the spirit in their teaching, and 
if there need to be any comparison as between 
the modern and the so-called ‘old Italian,’’ I 
must confess to a preference for our own way. I 
firmly believe in ‘purity of tone’? as the one 
point all students should work to attain ; and this, 
surely, was also the watchword of the old school 
of voice-culture in Italy. But I believe that we 
need not sacrifice the text to attain this. 

The pro-old-Italianites wish to make the human 
voice a mere piece of instrumental perfection ; 
modern thought maintains that, as the human 
voice has articulate powers through or by which 
it can express absolute sentiments with language, 
herein lies the superiority of the human instru- 
ment over the mere machine which gives tone 
only, be it never so beautiful in its own way. 
To cultivate this voice, then, to do its complete 
work we may safely use consonants for the devel- 
opment of expressive and artistic articulation, 
without fear that it willinterfere with the growth 
of vocal beauty and power. Both departments 
may be treated side by side, the good judgment 
of the teacher deciding to whatextent one depart- 
ment should be given prominence at any given 
lesson or practice hour. 
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In conclusion, let me add that I agree with Mr. 
Helmore as to the greatest importance being at- 
tached to the study of a4. This is by all odds the 
most complete vowel-sound we have in our lan- 
guage; it requires the most room in the mouth 
for its fullest expression, and is, in many ways, 
the artist vowel. But to study it to the exclusion 
of other vowels is a profound mistake, and always 
results in bad work with songs. If we study only 
ah we shall be able to sing well only such words 
as contain this vowel. As this puts a ridiculous 
limit upon the singer’s efforts, it cannot be con- 
sidered at all. The simplest song may contain 
every shade of vowel-color; hence it is well for 
the student to be admitted at once into the secret 
of vowel-color and placement. The assistance of 
consonants can do nothing less than help the 
singer’s progress, if the study be so directed that 
the delivery of a vowel-sound directly and freely 
from the throat be also rightly cultivated. Study 
the artof singing broadly. No one-sided, narrow 
theory will answer the purposes of the modern 
student. Nosensible man will condemn the old 
Italian school, which discovered the pure singing- 
voice and the means of developing it; but we 
believe in progress, not away from old truths but 
with them, higher and wider. 

7aGe 

Another letter comes with a pleasant protest 
against one of my statements in the Feb. Chat. I 
give the letter: 
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“Your explanation of the stroke of the glottis in the 
February number of the Vorcz MaGazrnx has interested me 
very much, and I feel moved to say a few words in reply. 

“Had you ended your explanation with your third para- 
graph, it would have been most admirable; but in what 
follows, you make some surprising statements, viz.: ‘The 
process of yowel-making without consonantal help is 
called the stroke of the glottis, and all yowels are thus 
made in the larynx by the vocal cords.’ As to the first, 
you have already shown what the stroke of the glottis is, 
And it is well known and easily proven that all the vowels 
may be delivered with tone without any glottic stroke, the vocal 
cords springing to their work at the instant the singer wills 
the tone to commence, Ags you say, in the proper control 
of breath lies the secret of perfect attack; but the breath 
must not be heldin check by the yocal cords before the 
tone begins. 

“As to the second statement: Let me ask you to whisper 
the vowels one afteranother. You will see that no action 
of the throat or larynx produces them, but that they are 
formed by lips, tongue, and jaw. Or, begin the tone with 
the vowelahk and while continuing the tone change the 
vowel to 00, oh, a, or e, and you will see that the change is 
made notin the throat, but as beforein the forward part 
of the mouth. Do not the above exercises prove conclu- 
sively that the vowels are not ‘made in the throat by the 
vocal cords ?’”” 8. L. F. 


In my statements regarding the stroke of the 
glottis Isaid that all vowel-sounds were started in 
the larynx; that even though we heard no violent 
attack of tone, itreally had a moment of beginning 
when the vocal cords came into approximation,and 
that this moment of tone-delivery was, broadly 
speaking, the stroke of the glottis.. If we make a 
Succession of vowel-sounds legato, one issuing 
as it were, from the other, the vocal cords have 
no stroke except at the beginning of the series. 

No vowel can be sung without a stroke of the glot- 
tts except it be glided into from another vowel. No 
vowel can be sung under any conditions without 
glottic action. 

The whispering of vowels has nothing to do 
with the point at issue. The co/or of the vowel is 
governed at will by the shape of the mouth; the 
tone is made at the glottis with the vocal cords. 

J£Iam still misunderstood I shall be glad to 
have S. L. F. write again ; but I yet stand by what 
I said in my Feb. Chat. 


oxo 


NEW SONGS RECOMMENDED. 


Published by J. H. Schroeder & Co., New York. 

“‘Comparison.” . 

‘«Through Thy Lovely Hyes.”} (Soprano.) V. A Blacque. 

“T Wonder when He’ll Come Again.” (Mezzo.) Francis 

Korbay. 

‘I Hear a Voice.” (Soprano.) P. Edw. Paltenghi. 

The first two songs are effective and short, well written, 
within easy compass of voice, and with accompaniments 
readily played by amateurs. ‘ Comparison” will prove 
the more popular of the two. Mr. Korbay’s song is a clever 
setting of these now familiar words. The music carries the 
humor of the text gracefully, altogether making an excel- 
lent encore song. The last of the setisa short song, fre- 
quently reaching G, above staff. It is well written and 
effective as one of a brace of songs in recital work or as an 
encore. 

Mr. Schroeder also sends an excellent selection of ‘Sol- 
feggi, Selected, Arranged, and Harmonized from Crescen- 
tini, and Others,” by Filoteo Greco. 


Published by G. Schirmer, New York. 


‘‘The Skylark.” (Soprano.) P. A. Schnecker, 

“ Fairy’sSlumber Song.” (Soprano.) Homer N. Bartlett, 

“Nita Gitana,” (Three keys.) Reginald DeKoven. 

“The Heavenly Message.” (Soprano or baritone.) (C, 

Whitney Coombs. 

The first is an elaborate song, with a strong and some- 
what difficult accompaniment. Itis well worth study asan 
agreeable concert number. The second isa delicate and 
original song, with the merit divided equally between voice 
and piano. With delicate playing and expressive singing a 
beautiful concert number. The third song is a Spanish 
serenade, full of melody and with ample Spanish spirit to 
warrantthe name. A good song for baritones. The last of 
the set is a fine song for church festival or concert purposes. 
Originally published for piano, with violin, organ and harp 
ad libitum ; also with piano accompaniment alone. The 
song for its fullest performance requires a large voice. 


Published by Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. 


“‘Ne’er to Be.” (Contralto,) Addison F. Andrews. 
‘*Voices of the Night.” (Mezzo.) Belle Reynolds. 
“Nightingale Song.” (Soprano.) Carl Zeller. 

The firstis a song for musicians, not difficult to play nor 
sing; a delicate and quiet bit, with much feeling. The 
characteristic accompaniment has enough agitation in its 
syncopated rhythm to make the song passionate in a vein 
of sadness otherwise quiet. The second songisa lullaby, 
dainty and popular in character. The “ Nightingale Song” 
is the favorite number in the opera ‘‘The Tyrolean,” and 
will repay study, though not quite a classic. 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, 


AMERIOAN music has been recognized abroad in a recent 
concert at Berlin, composed entirely of American com- 
positions. F. X. Arens was the director; E. A. MacDowell, 
J. K. Paine, G. W. Chadwick, O. B. Boise furnished the 
orchestral works, and Reginald de Koyen, Ethelbert Nevin, 
and Wilson G, Smith the songs. 
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I. 
THE EXAMINATION. 


A FARCE IN THREE SCENES, 


By A. NICOLAL 


Dramatis Persone. 


SLYBEARD, Professor at the College of Music at Dulltown, 

Butt, Pupil at College of Music. 

Wipvow Butt, His mother. 

SUSAN, Slybeard’s servant. 

SCENE TI, 

SLYBEARD’s study; SLYBEARD at his writing-table, which is covered with books and 

papers. 

SLYBEARD [looking at his watch]. Ten o’clock already, the examinant 
will be here soon! [Closes a big book and begins to rub up his glasses; a knock 
at the door.| Come in! 

[£nter Butt, with book under right arm, timid bearing; bows with melan- 
choly look.| 

ButTr. Good morning, professor, 

SLY. [pompously]. Good morning, sir candidate. So you wish an oral ex- 
amination in music. Have you made due preparation for it? 

Butt [hastily]. Professor, Ihave worked all night. I will—I know— 
Iam— 

Pror. Well, we shall soon see, sir. I will ask you three questions. If 
you can answer them correctly, then you will have passed your examina- 
tion successfully. Pay attention, therefore, and tell me, first, [weth em- 
phasis| who was the composer of Beethoven’s C major symphony ? 

Burt [hurriedly turning over the leaves of his book]. The composer of 
Beethoven’s C major symphony? Oh, professor, I worked all night— 
[tearfully] butI, I—I don’t know! 

PROF, [after a brief pause]. Now comes thesecond question. Who was 
the author of Haydn’s quartets ? 

Butt [anxiously turning leaves]. The author of Haydn’s quartets? Isat 
up all night, professor—I don’t know; it’s notin my dictionary, I, I, I— 

Pror. Be careful, sir; if you fail to answer the last question too, you 
will not pass. [So/emnly.] Who was the father of Bach’s son ? 

Butt. The father of Bach’sson? Theson of—the father of—I don’t 
know, I— oh, professor, I studied all night — 

ProF, [sternly]. If you worked all night, then you should be able to 
answer my questions! 

Butt. The father of Bach’sson! [Looks about in despair ; after a long 
pause.) Oh, professor, I, I don’t know ! 


ProF. [rising]. Sir, you have failed! [Butt rushes from room.) 


SCENE II. 
Mrs, Butt’s parlor, 

Mrs. BuTT [putting up sewing materials}. ‘Where can Charles be? I 
feel strangely anxious. Heavens! what if he should— there he is now ! 

Burr [plunging into room]. Mother! oh, mother! 

Mrs. B. Atlast! How did you get on, my son? 

Burtt [gloomily]. Failed! 

Mrs. B. [horrified]. Failed! 

Butt [rushing up and down room]. Butsuch dreadful questions, mother, 
youcan’tfancy! No one could be expected to answer them. 

Mrs. B. [hurrying after him]. But what was it? What did they ask 
you? Do tellme, my Charley boy ? 

Burr [mopping face with handkerchief]. 
professor's voice]: 
phony ?” 

Mrs. B. And you didn’t know that, you dunce? The composer of 
Beethoven’s C majorsymphony was Beethoven, of course ! 
Butt [tears his hair]. Oh! [Rushes to and fro again. | 

Mrs. B. And what else did they ask you? [Following him.] 
my lamb! 

Butt, Oh, mother, the next question was harder still than the first. 
Just fancy, I was asked, who was the author of Haydn’s quartets? 

Mrs. B. And didn’t you know that either, yousilly sheep? Who should 
be the author of Haydn’s quartets if not Haydn ? 

Butt [striking foreheaa]. Oh! [Xushes about room again.] 

Mrs. B. And now the third question. Only tell me that; tell me, my pet! 

Butt. No, that was too hard, mother ; even you couldn’t be expected to 


Well just hear this [imitating 
““Who was the composer of Beethoyen’s C major sym- 


Tell me, 


know that! Only fancy, the professor wanted to know who was the father 
of Bach’s son ! : 
Mrs. B. [arms akimbo]. And didn’t you know that either, you camel! 


Why, who was your father? 
BuTT [staring stupidly at her]. Why, Butt / 
Mrs. B. [pointing with forefinger to her forehead]. Well, then! 
Butt [staring at her in amazement]. Oh!! 


SCENE IIT, 
Professor’s room; professor at writing-table polishing his spectacles. 

Pror. Only three days have passed since Mr, Buttfailed in his examina- 
tion and he has asked for another trial thismorning, But I shall notlet the 
young man off so easily to-day; I will be stern and unrelenting. [4 
knock at the door.| 

SUSAN [with two bottles of wine]. 
these. [Holds up bottles.| 

Pror. Put them on the table, Susan. [Zxi¢Susan.] Hm, mm [Molds 
bottles up to light.| Itseemsto be a very good quality. [Reflectively.] Per- 
haps it would be better, after all, not to confuse the young man by asking 
too difficult questions, Really, a very good quality! [A £nock.] Come in! 

Burr [enters without book and with eyeglass and cane; bows slightly]. Good 
morning, professor. 

Pror. Good morning, sir. 

Burr [complacently]. 
if you please. [Sits down, humming a tune.] 

Pror. Well, you seem to bein capital spirits. I will ask you the same 
three questions as the last time ; whether you succeed or not, will depend 
upon youranswers. Therefore, first; Who was the composer of Bee- 
thoven’s C major symphony? 

Burt [who has crossed his legs and drums on them with cane]. can 
hardly suppose, professor, that you are in earnest when you ask me such a 
simple question as that. 

PrRor. Answerit! 

Butt [condescendingly]. You really mean it? Well, then, the composer 
of Beethoven’s C major symphony was—Beethoven ! 

Pror. Very good, sir. We now come to number two. Now, tell me: 
Who was the author of Haydn’s quartets? 


Mrs. Butt’s best compliments, and 


Well, are you better prepared this time? 
I should sayso! Fire away with your questions, 


Burr. TIreally think you must be joking, to ask so easya question as 
that. [Zaps boot with cane. ] : 

ProF. Come, come, sir. 

Burr. Do you really wish me to tell you that Haydn was the author of 


Haydn’s quartets ? 

Pror. Very good, very good !_ If you are equally ready to answer the 
last question, you will pass a brilliant examination. Now, who was the 
father of Bach’s son? 

But? [/aughs]. Oh, professor! 


Pror. I must earnestly request you not to look at the comic side of the 
affair, but to answer my question. Who was the father of Bach’s son? 
Burt. Certainly, if you really wish to know. [With mocking bow as he 


rises and buttons glove.| 


The father of Bach’s son, professor, was [¢rium- 
phantly] Butt!! 


raf 


ll. 4 
THE FAGE UPON THE FLOGR? 


yee a balmy summer evening, and a goodly crowd was there, 
Which wellnigh filled Joe’s bar-room, on the corner of the square ; 

And as songs and witty stories came through the open door, 

A vagabond crept slowly in and posed upon the floor. 


CURTAIN. 


«« Where did it come from ?”’ some onesaid. ‘‘ The wind has blown it in.” 
‘* What does it want?” another cried. ‘*Some whiskey, rum, or gin?” 

‘* Here, Toby, seek him, if your stomach’s equal to the work ; 

I wouldn’t touch him with a fork, he’s as filthy as a Turk.” 


This badinage the poor wretch took with stoical good grace ; 

In fact, he smiled, as though he thought he’d struck the proper place. 
‘* Come, boys, I know there's kindly hearts among so good a crowd— 
To be in such good company would make a deacon proud, 


‘* Give mea drink, that’s what I want ; I’m out of funds, you know. 
When I had cash to treat the gang this hand was never slow. 

What? You laugh as if you thought this pocket never held a sou ‘ 
I once was fixed as well, my boys, as any one of you. 


“There, thanks. That’s braced me nicely ; God bless you one andall; 
Next time I pass this good saloon, I’ll make another call. 

Give youa song? No, I can’t do that, my singing-days are past ; 

My voice is cracked, my throat’s worn out, and my lungs are going fast. 


‘« Say ! give me another whiskey, and I tell you what I'll do— 
I'll tell youa funny story, anda fact, I promise, too. 

That I was ever a decent man not one of you would think ; 
But I was some five years back. Say, give us another drink, 


‘Fill her up, Joe, I want to put some life into my frame; 

Such little drinks, toa bum like me, are miserably tame ; 

Five fingers —there, that’s the scheme, and corking whiskey, too. 
Well, here’s luck, boys ; and, landlord, my best regards to you, 


‘* You've treated me pretty kindly; and I’d like to tell you how 

I came to be the dirty sot you see before you now. 

As I told you, once I was a man; with muscle, frame and health, 
And but for a blunder, ought to have made considerable wealth. 
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‘* T was.a painter—not one that daubed on bricks and wood, 
But an artist, and, for my age, was rated pretty good ; 

I worked hard at‘my canvas, and was bidding fair to rise, 
For gradually I saw the star of fame before my eyes. 


‘* I made a picture, perhaps you’ve seen, ’tis called the « Chase of Fame ;’ 
It brought me fifteen hundred pounds, and added to my name. 

And then I met a woman—now comes the funny part— 

With eyes that petrified my brain, andsunk into my heart. 


“Why don’tyou laugh? ’Tis funny that the vagabond yousee 
Could ever love a woman, and expect herlove for me. 

But’twas so ; and for a month or two her smiles were freely given, 
And when her loving lips touched mine, it carried me to heaven. 


** Boys, did you eversee a girl for whom yoursoul you'd give, 

With a form like the Milo Venus, too beautiful to live 3 

With eyes that would beat the Koh-i-noor, anda wealth of chestnut hair ? 
Ifso, ‘twas she, for there never was another half so fair. 


‘Twas working on a portrait, one afternoon in May, 

Ofa fair-haired boy, a friend of mine, who lived across the way ; 
And Madeline admired it, and, much to my surprise, 

Said that she’d like to know the man that had such dreamy eyes. 


** It didn’t take long to know him, and before the month had flown, 
My friend had stole my darling, andT was left alone ; 

And ere a year of misery had passed above my head, 

The jewel I had treasuredso had tarnished, and was dead, 


‘*That’s why I took to drink, boys. Why, I never saw you smile, 
Isurely thoughtyou’d be amused and laughing all the while. 

Why, what’s the matter, friend? There’s a tear-drop in your eye; 
Come, laugh like me; ’tis only babes and women that should cry. 

“ Say, boys, if you give me just another whiskey I'll be glad ; 

And I'll draw right here a picture of the face that drove me mad, 
Give me that piece of chalk with which you mark the baseball score— 
You shall see the lovely Madeline upon the bar-room floor.” 


Another drink, and, with chalkin hand, the vagabond began 

‘Yo sketch a face that well might buy the soul ofany man. 

Then, as he placed another lock upon theshapely head, 

With a fearful shriek he leapedand fell across the picture—dead ! 


ill. 
THE CASE OF GOODY GRIM vs. LAPSTONE. 


By JAMES SMITH. 


Vass a profound study is the law, and how difficult to fathom ! Let us 

consider the law, for ourlawsare very considerable, both in bulk and 
number, according as the statutes declare, consideranadt, considerando, con- 
siderandum, and are not to be meddled with by those who don’t understand 
them, 

Law always expresses itself with true grammatical precision, never con- 
founding moods, cases or genders,—except, indeed, when a woman hap- 
pens accidentally to be slain, then a verdict is always brought in man- 
slaughter. The essence of the law is altercation ; for the law can altercate, 
fulminate, deprecate, irritate, and go onat anyrate. ‘* Your son follows 
the law, I think, Sir Thomas ?”’ ““Yes, madam, but I am afraid he will 
never overtake it. A man following the law is like two boys running 
round a table ; he follows the law, and the law follows him,”? However, if 
you take away the whereofs, whereases, wherefores and notwithstandings, 
the whole mystery vanishes ; itis then plain and simple. 

Now, the quintessence of the law has, according to its name, five parts : 
The first is the beginning, or tncipiendum; the second, the uncertainty, or 
dubitandum, the third, delay, or puzzle-endum ; fourthly, replication Wwith- 
out endum ;and fifthly, monstrum et horrendumy all which are clearly ex- 
emplified in the following case of Goody Grim against Lapstone. 

This trial is as follows: Goody Grim inhabited an almshouse No. 2 ; 
Will Lapstone, a superannuated cobbler, lived in No. 3; and a certain Jew 
peddler, who happened to pass through the town where these almshouses 
were situated, could only think of No. 1. Goody Grim was in the act of 
killing one of her own proper pigs; but the animal, disliking the ceremony, 
burst from her hold, ran through the semi-circular legs of the aforesaid Jew, 
knocked him in the mud, ran back to Will Lapstone’s, upset a quart bottle 
full of gin belonging to the said Lapstone, and took refuge in the cobbler’s 
state bed, 

The parties being, of course, in the mostopulent circumstances, consulted 

s The result was, that Goody Grim determined 
to bring an action against Lapstone ‘for the loss of her pig with a curly 
tail,” and Lapstone to bring an action against Goody Grim for the loss of a 
quart bottle full of Holland gin; and Mordecai to bring an action against 
both of them for “de losh of a tee-totum dat fell out of his pocket in the 
rencounter.”” They all delivered théir briefs to counsel before it was con- 
sidered they were all parties and no witnesses. But Goody Grim, like a 
wise oldlady asshe was, now changed her battery and determined to bring 
an action against Lapstone, and bind over Mordecai as evidence. 

The indictment set forth, « That he, Lapstone, not having the fear of the 
assizes before his eyes, but being moved by pig, and instigated by pruri- 
ence, did, on the first day of April, a day sacred in the annals of law, steal, 
pocket, hide andcrib, divers, thatis to Say, 500 hogs, sows, boars, pigs and 
porkers, with curly tails, and did secrete the said 500 hogs, sows, boars, 
pigs and porkers, with curly tails, in the said Lapstone’s bed, against the 
peace of our Lady the Queen, her crown and dignity.” 
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Mordecai was examined by Counsellor Puzzle, 

“Well, sir ; what are you?” 

** I sells old clo’, and sealing-vax, and puckles.” 

“Tdid not ask you what yousold, I ask you what you are? 

‘Tam about five and forty.” 

‘*I did not ask your age ; I ask you what you are? 

“Tam a Jew.” 

‘*Why couldn’t you tell me that at first ? 
Jew, tell me what you know of this affair,” 

** As I vas a-valking along ”— 

‘*Man—lI didn’t want to know where you were walking,” 

**Vel, vel, vel! AsI vas a-valking along ”’— 

‘* So, you will walk along in spite of all can be said.” 

‘**Plesh my heart, you frighten me out of my vits! As I was a-valking 
along, I seed de unclean animal coming toward me, and so says I, ‘Oh! 
Father Abraham,’ says I.” 


‘*Father Abraham, sir, is no evidence.” 

**You must let me tell my story my own vay, or I cannot tell it at all, 
As I vas a-valking along, I seed de unclean animal coming toward me, and 
so, says I, ‘Oh, Father Abraham,’says I, ‘here comes de unclean animal 
toward me,’ and he runned between my legs, and upshet me in te mut.”? 

‘‘Now, do you mean to say, upon your oath, that that little animal had 
the power to upset you in the mud?” 

‘* I vill take my oash dat he upshet me in te mut.” 

‘And pray, sir, on what side did you fall?” 

‘*On te mutty side,” 

‘I mean, on which of your own sides did you fall?” 

‘‘T fell on my left side.” 

‘‘Now, on your oath, was it your left side?” 

“*T vill take my oash it vas my left side.” 

“And, pray, what did you do when you fell down?” 

‘*I got up again as fast as I could.” 

‘Perhaps you could tell me whether the pig hada curly tail?” 

“*T vill take my oash dat his tail vas so curly as my peard.” 

‘And, pray, where were you going when this happened?” 

‘“‘I vas going to de sign of de Goose and Gridiron.” 

“‘Now, on your oath, whathas a goose to do with a gridiron?” 

**T don’t know, only it was de sign of de house. And all more vot I know 
vas, dat I lose an ivory tee-totum out of my pocket.” 

** Oh, you lost a tee-totum, did you? Ithought we should bring you to 
something at last. My lord, I beg leave to take an exception to this man’s 
evidence; hedoes not come into court with clean hands.” 

‘*How de mischief should I, when I have been polishing my goods all 
morning?” 

‘Now, my lord, your lordship is aware that the word tee-totum is de- 
rived from the Latin terms of ze and ¢utum, which mean ‘keep yourself 
safe.’ And this man, but for my sagacity, observation, and so forth, would 
have kept himself safe ; but now he has, as the learned Lord Verulam ex. 
presses it, ‘let the cat out of the bag.’ ” 

‘*f vill take my oash dat I had no cat in my bag.” 

‘My lord, by his own confession, he was aboutto vend a tee-totum, Now, 
my lord, and the gentlemen of the jury, it is my duty to point out to you 
that a tee-totum is an unlawful machine, made of ivory, with letters printed 
upon it, for the purpose of gambling. Now, your lordship knows that the 
act, commonly known by the name of the ‘little-go Act,’ expressly forbids 
all games of chance whatever; whethgr put, or whist, or marbles, or swabs, 
ordumps, or chuck farthing, or tee-totum, or what not, And, therefore, I do 
contend that this man’s evidence is contra bonos mores, and he is, conse- 
quently, zon compos testimonic,” 

Counsellor Botherem then rose up. ‘*My lord, and gentlemen of the 
jury, my learned friend, Puzzle, hasin a most facetious manner, endeavored 
to cast a slur on the highly honorable evidence of the Jew merchant. AndI 
do contend that he who buys and sells is bona-fide, inducted into all the 
mysteries of merchandise; ergo, he who merchandises is, to all intents and 
purposes, a merchant. My learned friend, in the twistings and turnings of 
his argument, in handling the tee-totum, can only be called oditer dictum; 
he is playing, my lord, a losing game. Gentlemen, he has told you the 
origin, use andabuse of the tee-totum; but, gentlemen, he forgot to tell 
you what that great luminary of the law, the late learned Coke, has said on 
the subject, ina case exactly similar to this, in the 234th folio volume of the 
Abridgement of the Statutes, page 1349, where he thus lays down the law, 
in the case of Hazard vs, Blacklegs: ‘Gamblendum consistet enactum gam- 
blendi, sed non evendum macheni placendi.’ My lord, I beg leave to say 
that, if I prove my client was in the act of vending and not playing with the 
said instrument, the tee-totum, I humbly presume thatall my learned friend 
has said will come to the ground.” 

JupcE. ‘Certainly, brother Botherem, there’s no doubt the learned Ser- 
geant is incorrect! The law does not put a man extra legium for merely 
spinning a tee-totum.” I 

‘* My lord, one of the witnesses has owned that the pig had a curly tail 
Now, my lord, if I prove the pig had astraight tail, I consider the objection 
must be fatal.” 

“‘Certainly; order the pig into court,” 

Here the pig was produced ; and, upon examination, it was found to have 
a straight tail, which finished the trial. The learned judge, in summing up 
the evidence, addressed the jury: ‘“‘Gentlemen of the jury, it is wholly 
unnecessary to recapitulate the evidence; for the removal of this objection 
removes all ground of action, And, notwithstanding the ancient statute, 
which says, “Serium pigum, et boreum pigum, et vendi curlum tailum,’ there 
is an irrefragable proof, by ocular demonstration, that Goody Grim’s 
grunter had a straight tail, and, therefore, the prisoner must be acquitted,’’ 
This affairwas thrown into Chancery, and it is expected it will be settled 
about the year 1999. 


Well, then, sir ; if you area 
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IV Launched! God of winds and waves and tides and calms and ocean strife, 
: Oh, pilot this, my precious bark, safe o’er the sea of life! 
LAUNCH ED. And plant in my rebellious heart this bloom from wisdom’s store— 
ees ie SS *Tis only when we dare not hope that we are truly poor! 
By THOMAS FROST. 
V. 


OW, Elsie, bring his comforter ; the threadand needle, too; 
N His worsted mitts have sprung a leak; his little thumb isthrough. A LE NTEN SACRI FICE. 
His rubbers, Georgie — quick, my boy, you'll find’em ’neath the sink ; 


He can’t be late to-day, you know ; the clock is fast, I think. 


YFs Iam glad to have Lent come ; I’m really quite weary 
With all the balls and theatres. Of course, ’tis rather dreary 

To be so quiet, staid and dull, after the jolly season— 

But, then, the church requires it all, and that’s sufficient reason. 


Now get the whiskbroom, Elsie, child ; the ulster mamma made 
Will keep the cold out famously ; the cloth’s a trifle frayed, 
But I did the best I could with my old brown cloak, laid aside 


ivine I r poor father died. 
ieanoe dna megiving Hay, when your P My Easter suit and bonnet, dear, are both to be imported— 


Madam Reseau willsend for them ; her taste is often courted. 
Her husband is a charming man, who well knows how to flatter 
The girls who go to see madame onany business matter. 


How proud he’d be of Teddy now, if he could only see 
His eldest son a-marching off a business man to be! : 
Perhaps he does—perhaps—(my eyes are getting weak, I think ; 


These things so filled my thoughts last night I couldn’t sleep a wink), i Minted With him sorhe mysclfand found Myatrary Siem 


And he’s ready—goodness me, you're nota-going to cry! He ‘‘vished zat he could keep my glove nex’ to hees heart forever lee 
Tust think of all a abed you'll be earning by and by! Oh, dear, these men! though they are fools, what would we do without 


ly think how fine ‘twill be to sit there in the store them ? 
aciehine eee as great big desk six feet above the floor! I’m sure they’re useful fools enough, and one can talk about them. 


You went to church to-day, yousay? I didn’t, I’d a caller, 

Who’s much more clever than poor Tom, and handsomer, and taller, 
I think I'll break with Tom this week, he's good at bringing ices, 

But then to give him upis’mong my Lenten sacrifices. 


But ere that time arrives, my dear—and come it surely will— 
There’s many a rugged road to plod, and many a rocky hill; 
There’s many a flagging wayfarer in envy to misguide, Abiey 
And lead your trusting footsteps down success’s mountain side. 


Vi. 
MY WORTHY TUTORS. 


By G. M. R1iTcHIE. 


| WENT before my senior lords, 
Rehearsed to them the simple words— 

“Not gold nor grandeur makes us happy ; 

Those two divinities accord : 

Unto our vow but goods uncertain. 

But pleasure is untranquil.”’ 


‘‘There is one way to say those lines,” 
My first kind tutor firmly said. 

Then, lifting high his haughty head, 
Explained to me, with gestures crude, 
That lines like those, so very fine, 
Should all be said with amplitude, 
With dignity and nobleness, 

With nothing more, nor nothing less. 
And then, in deep, sonorous tones, 

As if from tombs of ghostly bones, 
Said each line 

So very fine. 

‘*Not gold nor grandeur makes us happy ; 
Those two divinities accord 

Unto our vows but goods uncertain. 
But pleasure is untranquil.” 

His gestures rounded high o’er head ; 
His poise heroic, grand and bold. | 
‘You must, my boy,” he gravely said, 
‘¢ These lines with strong importance hold; 
For only by this touching form 

Can one the public captivate ; 

Like thundering storms the soul elate, 
And win Applause’s fitful storm, 

Now, worthy pupil, show yourself, 
Not like a foolish, sprightly elf, 

But like a grand and noble man. 

Now try, my boy, the best you can.” 


I tried, and did the workso well 

That plaudits instant on me fell. 

My master shouted, ‘‘ Good, my boy! 

Now, make your gestures, round them 
out!” 

‘*Ah!”’ said I, **I now possess 

The only way to say those lines. 

Just give them amplitude and stress, 

And all their radiant beauty shines.”’ 


When I had said them all next day, 

I went before my second lord, 

To see what he in truth would say 
When in his ears my genius poured. 
I felt he would congratulate ; 
Ithought my soul would grow elate. 
But, lo! I scarcely had begun, 
When, like the blast of scorching sun, 
My master shut the door of hope. 


“Ha, ha, ha, ha! Why, why this preaching? 
Who gave yousuch unnatural teaching? 
My boy, you are grotesque,”’ he said ; 
‘I thought you had a better head. 

In what low parish will you preach 
This ranting, bleating, pompous speech? 
That, my boy, is not the way ; 

Hear me, my boy, what I shall say. 
Those lines should all be simply said, 
Not with an air of ghostly dread, 

But with all possible don hommie. 

Why, think, my boy,.’tis Za Fontaine / 
They should be said in simple strain, 
For goodly Fontaine, you should know, 
Would not bespeak such ghostly show. 
Ah, boy, can you not comprehend 

How far you were from terms of right 
To give those lines their proper light, 
To give each word its proper blend? 
For, boy, there is one only way. 

Now, heed me, boy, what I shall say.”’ 


Hereupon my worthy tutor, 

The ‘‘natural method’s” worthy suitor, 
Caressed his snuft-box, fixed his eyes, 
Then drew his mouth round cornerwise, 
Then lifted high his wrinkled brows, 
Then struts and jolts a dozen bows, 
Then pokes his head from side to side, 
Then nimbly struts a gentle stride, 

Then in his high and squeaky ones, 
Unlike my mournful, ghostly groans, 
With nasal, concentrated screech, 

He thus begins his ‘‘natural”’ speech : 
‘“Not gold nor grandeur makes us happy ; 
Those two divinities accord 

Unto our vows but goods uncertain. 

But pleasure is untranquil.” 


«‘Ah,”’ said I, in wonder bound, 

‘What marvelous beauties can be found, 
When Nature’s child, with simple mien, 
Brings forth true worth from dull unseen ! 


. My worthy master, you are right ; 


Your way is full of simple light. 

How far removed from pompous style, 
That wrought me first in ghostly guile. 
Bravo, my kind and worthy master! 

I’m saved from side-show, pomp, disaster. 
Pll try to profit by your teaching, 

And shun all styles of pompous preaching. 
I have it now,”’ I proudly said, 

My heart no longer heavy lead. 

‘‘T have the natural, simple mode, 
Becoming words where may be found 
The charm that beauty weaves around,”’ 


I then betook my homeward road, 

But next day sought my third professor, 
‘¢Oh, what effect shall I produce ! 

He cannot heap me with abuse ; 

For, sure, my natural, simple style 
Can only honor’s crown beguile.’’ 


Ireached my third professor’s room, 
Prepared to meet my coming doom, 

I first began to take a poise; 

Then, in a highand squealy tone, 
Just as before I had been shown, 

I made my natural, simple noise : 

‘* Not gold nor gran—” then likea flash, 
‘*You brat !"’ as if my head to crash, 
My third professor madly cried. 

‘‘ What means this old-man tone? 
This cracked, crescendo, squeaky voice ? 
From what crow have you learned it? 
You parody the work. 

How dare you come before me thus ? 
All you did was base, ignoble. 

You wretch ! those lines are ruined !” 
“But, sir,”’ I tried to say. 

‘Be still, sir!’’ cried my master, 
‘*Nor dare tospeak, 

Or you shallleave my room, 
However, this time I’ll forgive ; 

But never play the clown again. 

And heed you, sir, what I shall say. 
There is, 1 tell you, just one way, 
One way to say those verses well. 
List now to me, sir, while I tell.’’ 


My third professor now begins ; 

His soul seems burdened up with sins; 

He heaves a heavy, mournful sigh; 

He rolls oblique his tearful eye ; 

He turns a look from side to side ; 

Emotion heaves his throbbing side ; 

His face respects some upward zone; 

He thus begins his gloomy tone: 

**Not gold nor grandeur makes us hap- 
7? 

Just here he heaves another sigh, 

Throws round again his tearful eye— 

‘« Those two divinities accord ’’— 

He now awaits a solemn pause, 

In sorrow drops his lagging jaws, 

His armsrise upward o’er his head 

While slow the other lines are said: 

“Unto our vows but goods uncertain. 

But pleasure is untranquil.’’ 

With this he drops his upraised hands, 

And likea hopeless criminal stands, 

‘«See,’’ said he in deep emotion, 

‘How lines by art receive promotion. ~ 

What pathos from such lines are drawn 

When set in art’s perfecting dawn ! 

Keep wellin mind what I have said ; 

Let no false teacher turn your head, 

When you can draw such high effect 

From lines like these, you then can boast 

You have the public’s firm respect, 

And stand a single honored host, 

Adieu, dear boy, but mark the signs— 

There’s one way, boy, to say those lines.’’ 

‘*Ah, my master, you are right! 

Mysoul is lifted from the night; 
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Your interpretation, sir, 

Is faultless and without a blur, 

And I will profit by your teaching, 
Avoiding all unnatural screeching.”’ 
Surely now I have the way 

I know ’tis right, ’tis plain as day. 

And when my classmates all shall hear 
I know Ill reap the loudest cheer. 

I now can see their great surprise, 
Isee them ope their wondering eyes. 
Oh, they will all be overwhelmed. 

The day came round, my fourth professor, 
My least suspected stern redresser, 
Stood ready, waiting for my speech, 
My every effort to impeach. 

My deepest voice I mustered up 

But O! the bitter sorrow cup! 

‘* Why, why, my boy, my boy, 

What ghostly goblins you decoy! 
Where did you get that graveyard tone, 
That criminal-sentenced funeral groan?” 
My fourth professor loudly shouted 

All my built-up hoping routed. 

** My boy, you studied in acave ; 

You viewed a yawning, gulfing grave. 
Come, come, you've not done well. 
List, my boy, to all I tell: 

To say those lines there’s but one way, 
And that is clear as open day,” 

My fourth professor then explained 
Wherein the proper method reigned. 
But I will spare you all the pain 

Of gulping down his settled plain, 

And pray you all remember this : 

That all our plansare hit and miss, 
And though they all may seem just right, 
They'll prove a lie by change of light. 


Vil. 
A BEAUTY DEVOID OF A HEART. 


By MARIon L. TAytor. 


See was tall, and the world called her hand- 
some, : 
With hairand eyes black as the night, 
And her jewels were worth a king’s ransom, 
As they shone in the pallid limelight. 
She was sought far and near for her beauty, 
And the compliments heard every day, 
Received them as though they were duty 
To her for the grace she’d display. 
Yet she treated society coldly, 
And heeded not sarcasm’s smart, 
Until she had gained the name boldly— 
A beauty devoid of a heart, 


Shone the sun in its glorious splendor 
On a popular, gay city street, 

On a tiny form fragile and slender, 
On a pair of hot, tired little feet ; 

And the pallid face toldits own story 
Of sorrow, privation, and care, 

While the sun in its pitiless glory, 
Fell fullon the uncovered hair. 

What wonder she felt the dark passion, 
And brooded o’er jealousy’s dart, 

When passed her the bright queen of fashion, 
The beauty devoid of a heart? 


But, hark ! what a wild shout of horror 
Floats high on the warm midday air! 
All hearts fill with pity and’sorrow, 

And faces grow white with despair, 
While there on the curb, pale and tearful, 
Unharmed by Fate’s merciful hands, 
Unnerved with the noise, which is fearful 

The poor little beggar maid stands, 
And there in the road, dust bespattered, 
Crushed down by a huge, heavy cart, 
Lies she who was honored and flattered,— 
The beauty devoid of a heart. 


? 


Then raise they their burden so slowly, 
And mournfully bear it away, 
While follows the maiden so lowly, 
To weep for the ‘‘lady ’”’ and pray. 
And people now tell the sad story 
Of bravery nobly displayed— 
How she in her beauty and glory 
Had died for the poor beggar maid, 
Oh ! who can condemn them too strongly— 
Condemn all who held the least part 
In naming that maiden so wrongly, 
The beauty devoid of a heart? 


Vill. 


AN EASTER-TIDE DELIVERANCE, 
AL) Aa0; 


By Marta H. BuLFINcu. 


lee sun was drowned in the western tide, 
The moon shone pale on the mountain 

side ; 

The heathen host, by the camp-fire’s light, 

In feast and revels passed the night. 

They talked of deeds that should be done 

At early dawn of the morrow’s sun ; 

They laughed in scorn at the Christian band 

Their mighty host should dare withstand. 

The Christians prayed through the whole 
night long, 

Their arms were weak, but their faith was 
strong. 

Close pressed the foe on every side, 

But heaven above was fair and wide. 

The sun that sank in the blood-red sea, 

An earthly type of their fate might be. 

The moon that shone withso cold a light 

In vain might seek them another night; 

But Christ, their Leader, would faithful be, 

And death in His cause is victory. 

Hours passed—one ray of morning light 

Was on the topmost mountain height. 

On a lofty crag, sublime and high, 

A form stood forth ’gainst the glowing sky. 

The Saint Germanus ! he turned his eyes 

Where Easter’s sun began to rise, 

No word ofsorrow his lips let fall, 

No word of dangers around them all. 

He bared to heaven his reverent head, 

For Christ this morn arose from the dead. 

Then ‘Alleluia!’’ aloud he cried, 

And “Alleluia !”’ the rocks replied ; 

And “Alleluia!” from cliff to cave, 

An answering shout the Christians gave. 

The echoes sound it again and again, 

Like the voice of a host of mighty men. 

The heathen start with strange, vague fear, 

‘*What unseen foes have drawn so near? 

Hath the God of the Christians sent in the 
night : 

His bands of angels to join in the fight ?” 

Then wild with terror they fled away— 

The battle was won that Easter Day. 


IX. 
SAINT AND SINNER. 


Aes hidden in the pew shesits ; 
A truant sunbeam softly flits 
Across her modest, saint-like face, 
As if the angels thought to trace 
Upon those features that they love 
An Easter blessing from above. 
Demure, with modest eye downcast, 
My angel sits. Ah, I would fast 
For forty days for just one look 
From those sweet eyes bent on the book: 
And if she’d give me three or four, 
I’d be content to eat no more. 


HER THOUGHTS, 


Those horrid aisles (that dress in brown), 
I wish those people would sit down, 
Now, where could she have got that fan ? 
Oh, I suppose some silly man. 

Dear, dear, that choir-boy has a cold. 
How that man stares ! He’s really bold. 
My bonnet! Can it have a crook ? 

I wish I’d taken one more look. 

Umph ! Whois that with the Pratts ? 
What sights they are in those new hats! 
There’s Percy—won’t he be enraged, 
When Clara tells him she’s engaged. 

My! What a fright Bess is in blue ; 

It cost her ninety dollars, too ; 

Well, I paid eighty (what a muss! 

But, then, pa always makes a fuss). 

Oh, my! There’s Smithy—such a face ! 
(Those horrid Psalms ! I’ve lost my place). 
I hope his sermon won’t be long ; 

The poor dear fellow isn’t strong. 

Why, there is Fred! Dear me, what next? 
I hope I won’t forget the text. 


X. 
HIDING EASTER EGGS. 


By Lipsiz C. BAER. 


NCE, when it was Easter time, 
Mamma she took John and me 
Out to auntie’s. Lide and Lime— 
They’s our cousins—and you see, 
We just had the nicest time, 
John and Lime and Lide and me, 


Oh, the eggs that we did find! 

All we found were ours to hide; 
Lime found Lide’s and John’s, I mind, 

Every time—and high and wide 
Sought my hiding-place to find, 

But I foiled him ; worse beside : 


As Ijumped down from the hay 

Up a board flew—gleaming white, 
Sixty eggs in one nest lay ! 

Lime had hid them there from sight. 
These I spirited away, — 

Every egg was mine by night. 


Eighty eggs I had, and they— 


Lime and Lide and John, watched me ; 


Searched the wheat-bin and the hay ; 
Wondered where those eggs could be, 
Easter dawned, and on that day 
They my hiding-place must see. 


There my precious treasure lay 
In the ash-bin standing nigh, 
Where each hour ’most in the day, 
Some of them went running by ; 
How they laughed: ‘To think,’’said they, 
“That this place we did not spy!” 


Xl. 
THE LAND OF USED-TO BE. 


By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, 


Bea the purple, hazy trees 
Of summer’s utmost boundaries, 
Beyond the sands, beyond the seas, 
Beyond the range of eyes like these, 
And only in reach of the 
Enraptured gaze of Memory, 
There lies a land, long lost to me, — 
The land of Used-to-be. 


A land enchanted—such as swung 

In golden seas when sirens clung 

Along their dripping brinks, and sung 

To Jason in that mystic tongue 
That dazed men withits melody— 
Oh, such a land, with such a sea 
Kissing its shores eternally, 

Is the fair Used-to-be. 


A land where music ever girds 
The air with belts of singing-birds, 
And sows all sounds with such sweet words, 
That even in the lowing herds : 
A meaning lives so sweet to me, 
Lost laughter ripples limpidly 


From lips brimmed o’er with all the glee 


Of rare old Used-to-be. 


Lost laughter, and the whistled tunes 
Of boyhood’s mouth, of crescent runes 
That rounded through long afternoons, 
To serenading plenilunes, 
When starlight fellso mistily 
That, peering up from bended knee, 
I dreamed ’twas bridal drapery 
Snowed over Used-to-be, 


O land of love and dreamy thoughts, 
And shining fields, and shady spots 
Of coolest, greenest grassy plots, 
Embossed with wild forget-me-nots, 
And all ye blooms that cunningly 
Lift your faces up to me 
Out of the past, I kiss in thee 
The lips of Used-to-be ; 


And love ye all, and with wet eyes 
Turned glimmeringly on the skies, 
My blessings like your perfumes rise, 
Till o’er my soul a silence lies 
Sweeter than any song to me, 
Sweeter than its melody, 
Or its sweet echo; yea, all three— 
My dream of Used-to-be. 
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WANTED. 
WE wish to arrange for correspondence from 
the various conventions, annual meetings, 
institutes, schools, etc., that are to be held this 
summer. Persons expecting to attend any of 
these meetings may serve themselves as well as 
us by arranging for such correspondence. 

application is desired. 


Early 


A SUGGESTION comes from Prof. James H. 
Brownlow, of the University of Illinois, in the 
following form : 

‘I take the liberty to write to you regarding the 
propriety and the feasibility of arranging fora 
convention or a congress of elocutionists and 
. teachers of oratory, to be held in Chicago during 
the coming World’s Fair. Do you not believe 
that the beautiful science of graceful and effective 
speaking would receive an impetus from such a 
gathering of its distinguished teachers? I write 
hastily, but still trust I have said enough to in- 
terest you in the subject. Will not the Voice 
MAGAZINE present the matter to the profession ?” 

Prof. Brownlow’s suggestion isan excellent one. 
It comes in the same trend as that of, and supple- 
mentary to, the convention announced elsewhere 
in this issue, and to which special attention is 
called. The elocutionary profession has an op- 
portunity never before offered to place itself 
where it rightly belongs; andit is to be hoped 
that proper and prompt measures will be taken to 
makea good showing at the World’s Fair. Why 
will not Prof. Brownlow take the initiative and 
associate with him, asa preliminary committee, 
other representative teachers of Illinois? We 
offer our columns for the project, which we con- 
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Sider an admirable one and worthy of the support 
of the elocutionary profession of the entire 
country. ine 


Ae inquiry having been made as to which is 
the correct word, ‘‘Delsartean,’’ or ‘ Delsar- 

tian,”’ the opinion of authorities has been asked, 
with the following results : 

Prof. Wm. D. Whitney, of Yale University, 
writes : 

“I should decidedly prefer Delsartean, simply 
because it retains the whole name Delsarte. 
Either form would answer the purpose.” 


Prof. Francis A. March, of La Fayette College, 
writes : 

‘‘T should use -daz. Itis the regular Latin for 
this form of adjective ; when -ean appears, as in 
epicurean , the e represents a Greek diphthong, is 
long, and takes the accent ; -¢am is always used in 
words from proper names ending in a consonant, 
Johnsonian, Darwinian, Spenserian. But lately 
it has become common to use -ean with words 
from names ending ine. I prefer the other way 
to preserve the uniformity and regularity of the 
form, and to preserve the distinction in pronun- 
ciation between ean and ian, Grecian, European, 
Epicurean, Shakespearian. The French also 
favors this distinction, Luropeen, Voltairien, Del- 
sartien.” 

Mr. Alfred Ayres says: 

“I prefer Delsartian mainly for the reasons 
that this form is shorter and that the sound is 
fuller. De/sartean is thin and bodiless.” 

Mr. Ayres would pronounce it Dél-sar/-shan, 
making the last @ obscure. 

Hereafter WERNER’S VOICE MAGAZINE will use 
the form ‘“ Delsartian.” 


ues news regarding the changing of the forth- 

coming meeting of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association from Minneapolis to Cleve. 
land is very meagre. The only explanation of- 
fered is that not sufficient enthusiasm could be 
awakened to warrant holding the meeting at Min- 
neapolis. Thisis the first time, we believe, in the 
history of the Association that the executive com- 
mittee—we suppose that it was the work of the 
executive committee—has taken upon itself to 
change the place of meeting, which hitherto has 
always been chosen by vote of the Association in 
convention. The constitutionality of the pro- 
cedure may well be called in question. Yet, 
such a little matter as a violation of the constitu- 
tion does not stand in the way of certain of the 
Association’s members! The one redeeming 
feature of the change is that the local manage- 
ment will fall into the hands of the Ohio members, 
who are veterans in the work, and ‘abundantly 
able to make the next meetinga success. It is 
to be hoped that all the members will rally to 
their support. 

The secretary of the Association is asking mem- 
bers to pay dues for 1891. Inasmuch as there 
was no meeting held in 1891, and the entire con- 
stitution revolves upon the annual meeting as its 
pivot, there is serious doubt of the legality of re- 
quiring members to pay for 1891. Why should 
they do so when the Association has had no ex- 
penses? The secretary, it was decided, was not 
to receive a salary that year and there was no re- 
port issued. 

We do not like to be croakers, but there isno use 
of trying to conceal the fact that the Association 
is ina bad way. Something must be done or it 
willnot live much longer. The various state as- 
sociations are now doing very effectually the 
work that was inaugurated and carried on fora 
number of years by the National Association. It 
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would seem that the only way of revivifying the 
parent association is to make it a delegated body, 
made up of delegates sent to it from the various 
state associations. It would then become—and 
this is just what’s needed—the supreme council 
or court of the musical profession. By adopting 
this plan, it has before it possibilities of immense 
good. Prompt action should be taken to accom- 
plish this end ere itistoo late. The M. T. N. A. 
has too good a history, and is too dear to many 
ofus, to have it cease to exist. 


Gea Mr. Julian Hawthorne, in the Janu- 

ary number of Lifpincott’s, pays a high 
tribute to the reciting of Mr. Sidney Woollett, 
whom he calls ‘‘The Interpreter.” It isa very 
graceful thing for Mr. Hawthorne to do this ser- 
vice for his personal friend, and viewed from 
this standpoint there can be no special objection 
to what he says. Personal friendship, however, 
isan unsafe basis to rest art-criticism upon. 
Personal intimacy is almost sure to incapacitate 
anyone for just criticism. No doubt Mr. Haw- 
thorne feels justified in writing so, as does also 
the young woman feel justified in eloping with 
her father’s coachman. Personal propinquity 
begets mesmeric or hypnotic influences that 
warp the judgment, weaken the will and distort 
the conduct. It, in this instance, has seduced 
Mr. Hawthorne into writing an article that, under 
ordinary circumstances, Mr, Woollett would have 
had to arrange for with the business manager of 
the periodicalat so much a line. ; 

In private life we overlook personal defects 
and idiosyncrasies which are not tolerated for an 
instantin a public performance, A cripple re- 
ceives every consideration in ordinary inter- 
course, but he must not expect sympathy and 
special assistance if he enter a running-race, nor 
must he whine if he is not awarded the first prize 
and proclaimed the fleetest runner when he is 
half a mile behind the other racers. So, no mat- 
ter how charming Mr. Woollett may be in the 
social circle, no matter how well he entertains 
and impresses his coterie of admirers at theclub, 
he is subjected to a different test the moment he 
comes on the reading-platform. There we can- 
not excuse his defective articulation, his mispro- 
nunciations, his mannerisms, his false gestures. 
These defects cannot be overlooked, and we must 
caution our readers against them, and not to ac- 
cept him as their model, 

A significant feature of the discussion over 
Mr. Woollett is that his defenders are those he 
hobnobs with and who join him in conyivialities, 
while, so far as we know, not a single impartial 
and competent critic has pronounced him an 
artist. 

Yet, as a partial offset to our adverse criticism, 
we must praise—and we cannot do it too emphat- 
ically—Mr. Woollett for reciting high-class liter- 
ature. His effort is in the right direction, hence 
itis all the more unfortunate that he should be 
thus handicapped. The reading-art needs work- 
ers with such lofty ideals, those who will not 
prostitute their art to cater to the appetite for 
trash that now prevails to an alarming extent. In 
all probability Mr. Woollett has a poetic instinct 
and impulse, buthis mediums of expression are 
too clogged for him to depict without what he 
feels within. The greatest misfortune in his pro- 
fessional career is the lack of knowledge of, and 
lack of training in, the Delsarte System. 

Delsartism! No bull was ever madder at the 
waving of a red flag than is Mr. Hawthorne when 
he cognizes this word. He forgets for a long 
time that he started out to puff Mr, Woollett, and 
fairly wallows in invective and misrepresenta- 
tion in his attack on what he calls ‘‘the whole 
fantastic army of Delsartian charlatans.’’ After 
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having—in his mind—exterminated this grotesque 
and terrible army he manages to pant out, “I 
have said enough to make Delsartians indignant.” 
Oh, no, Mr. Hawthorne, Delsartians are not indig- 
nant, but they are greatly amused. You have 
out-Mark-Twained Mark Twain; you are pos- 
itively humorous ; and that our readers may en- 
joy your humor unadulterated, we refer them to 
your article itself, published in greater part in 
the Current Thought department of this issue, 


A CALL FOR A CONVENTION OF ELOCU- 
TIONISTS AND PUBLIC READERS. 


pee persons engaged in the professions of elo- 

cution and of public reading are invited to 
attend a meeting to be held in New York city 
from June 27 to July 2, next. 

To Mr. Hannibal A. Williams is due the credit of 
taking the initial steps for the actual realizing 
of the hopes that have been so long entertained 
by many elocutionists and public readers in all 
parts of the country. Ina most unselfish manner 
he has formed the plans and is devoting much 
time and labor to carrying them out. 

The work is of Herculean proportions, but Mr. 
Williams is equal toit. He has exceptional quali- 
fications, the greatest of which is, in our opinion, 
found in the fact that he occupies neutral grourd ; 
that is, owing to the unique position he holds in 
the profession, he will not arouse the jealousy of 
his colleagues. His rise does not mean another’s 
decline. No matter how great his success, no 
one will lose by it. We dwellupon this, because 
it.is just this petty and unwarrantable jealousy 
that has kept elocutionists from coming together 
long ago. It will be remembered by some of our 
older subscribers that in 1882 and 1883 we de- 
voted much space to discussing the pros and cons 
of calling a national convention and forminga 
national association. It has taken a long time 
for this seed to sprout and grow into fruition. 
But the leaven has been working until the right 
man should appear. That man is Mr. Williams, 
and weare sure he will succeed. 

It is proposed to hold three sessions daily. At 
the forenoon and afternoon sessions a paper is to 


be read, followed by discussion and opportunity 
for questions and miscellaneous business, the 
session to be concluded by a recital by one or 
more members. The evenings are to be devoted 
to recitals by prominent readers. 

The movement has our most cordial support. 
We gladly join hands with Mr. Williams and shall 
willingly aid him to the best ofour ability. Those 
of our readers that are interested in the conven- 
tion are invited to send to us their views, and to 
make suggestions. Let us do all we can to 
make this meeting a memorable event in the his- 
tory of elocution in America. 


For Werner's Voice Magazine. 


SONG ON THE RIVER. 


By MABEL HAYDEN, 
pyees the sable flood we glided, 
Underneath the darkened sky, 
Here and there the night winds murmured 
+  Soothingly. 


Music on the flowing river 
Sounded o’er the distant way, 
Softly singing of a perfect 
Long-lost day, 


How the soul goes forth in rapture 
At some dear remembrance, 
Music often holds the senses 
In a trance. 


So that evening on the river 
With the sweet, melodious tide, 
Did my heart in bounding rapture 
Onward glide, 


For Werner's Voice Magazine. - 
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AN EPITOME OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE, MADE 
ESPECIALLY FOR THIS MAGAZINE. 


THE INTERPRETER. 
Lippincott’s Mag., Fan., Fulian Hawthorne. 


se public reader or reciter inspires terror 
similar to that which attends the advent of 
the book-agent. The reciter is a peculiar crea- 
ture: He isa skilled mechanic erecting himself 
in the shoes of genius ; it is his business to make 
you believe that the genius in question would 
have stood and spoken thus. That is where his 
skilled mechanism comes in. 

There was a man named Delsarte. A man 
more fatally plausible has seldom visited this 
planet. More people have made fools of them- 
selves through his influence than he could have 
counted during his lifetime. His principle was 
admirable: Let the body expressthe mind. To 
do that, the body must be in subjection to the will. 
No involuntary movements. Every thought, im- 
pulse, emotion, must have its appropriate move- 
ment, expression, gesture, better suited than any 
other to its portrayal. What we have to do, is to 
fit the action to the word—as the word is already 
supposed to be fitted to the thought or emotion — 
from the beginning to the end of the chapter, A 
thorough and intelligent training is therefore in- 
dispensable. Having classified all the qualities 
of mind and heart, note the manner in which the 
body naturally responds to their stimulation, and 
train yourself to produce these responses cor- 
rectly and instantly, at the fiat of the will. By 
untiring diligence and sleepless vigilance you 
may at length complete your dictionary, which 
for every word of the spirit gives the correspond- 
ing physical symbol. Modulations of the voice 
are, of course, included in these gymnastics. 
When all is done, your hitherto stiff and diso- 
bedient body will have become an organized 
eloquence: it will not only accurately express 
anything you feel, but it will go through the mo- 
tions independent of the feeling. You may ap- 
pear to the spectator to be all on fire with emotion, 
while in fact you are as it were asleep, or repeat- 
ing the multiplication table. 

This is Delsartism. Is it not a good thing? 
Poison is a good thing, taken in reasonable doses. 
Exercise, properly used, is excellent for mind and 
body. To have the body under the control of 
the will is excellent. Grace—the sense of bal- 
ance and proportion in movement—is admirable. 
If you tumble out of a three-story window, it 
may serve you in good stead to have learned how 
to ‘let yourself go.’? The man who cannot con- 
trol every muscle and group of muscles in his 
body is, in so far, a cripple. 

But Delsartism does not stop here ; and every 
step it takes beyond this is astepamiss. Assoon 
as it aims to enable the body to supplant the 
spirit, itaims wrong, It mistakes its office every 
time it specifies a particular movement as the 
proper expression of a particular feeling. What 
is wanted is not a dictionary, but an alphabet. I 
believe that the Chinese have no alphabet: they 
make a separate figure for each word. Chinese 
is a Delsartian language. The indispensable 
things in true expression are the very things that 
Delsartism cannot give: they are spontaneity, 
sincerity, and individuality. The last is not the 
least important. No two people can express a 
given feeling in the same way. In the first 
place, the feeling itself is never the same in both, 
—nay, it is never twice the same in either. Sec- 
ondly, the necessity that Delsartism is under of 
giving one formula for all persons obliges every 
one of those persons to be more or less false in 
his action. Some people laugh when they are 
amused ; others look particularly solemn. Some 
people stare and tremble when they are fright- 
ened; others laugh. Whichisright? The ques- 
tion is obviously absurd. Anything is right that 
is spontaneous and inevitable to the particular 
subject of the experiment. But may not an actor 
or a reciter ‘identify himself’’ with an imaginary 
alien character? To be sure he may; that is 
precisely his function. But his conception of 
that character must be his own conception ; and, 
whatever it be, Delsarte can only deaden, never 
vivify, his interpretation of it. 


I do not care to dwell longer on this point: I 
have said enough to make Delsartians indignant, 
and to indicate to sane persons the line of argu- 
ment, which they can follow out for themselves. 
It is a stupid subject, unless you make fun of it; 
and my present purpose is serious. 

What the reader or reciter wants is to move his 
audience with his own emotion. Some men, 
good sparrers, get thrashed in a fight with a 
rough-and-tumble fellow. It is contrary to law 
and order, butit willsometimes happen. Some- 
times, too, a man wholly untrained in Delsartism, 
or even in ordinary elocution, will move you to 
tears or make you faint with laughter, contrary 
to allrules, Did you ever hear Artemus Ward 
deliver his lecture? Probably you have never 
heard Tennyson recite ‘‘Maud” or ‘Morte 
d’Arthur.” Neither of these gentlemen knew 
anything about Delsarte. Their methods are all 
wrong. But the spirit, the feeling—it is unique, 
never to be forgotten. You go away convinced, 
satisfied. You have experienced something real. 
You despise Delsarte ever afterward. Or, did 
you ever hear a mother ask a fireman to go into 
a burning house to get her child? There is sin- 
cerity there, but voice, gesture, expression, are 
barbarous. At the moment, however, you do 
not observe this : you are with the mother, heart 
and soul. 

Strong, hearty, intense emotion is the electric 
stimulus that carries all with it. It is a substitute 
for all else, and without it nothing else avails. 
This is not to say that eloquent gestures and sym- 
pathetic tones do not enhance true sentiment and 
feeling ; it is to say that, of the two, it is the lat- 
ter and not the former that are indispensable. Ac- 
custom your body to do your bidding, by all 
means ; cultivate breath and voice to give true 
utterance to what the spirit moves ; but avoid the 
fatal habit of putting forward the show when the 
informing soul is not behind it. Todo so is the 
mark, not of the artist, but of the artisan and 
charlatan. The artisan imitates, and talks as the 
parrot talks; the artist interprets and creates; 
he is never twice the same. Alas! how weari- 
some are the tricks that we know to be tricks !—. 
and we do know it, be they performed never so 
cunningly. But how refreshing and inspiring is 
the word rank from the heart, tingling with life 
and conviction, never till now revealed, like gold 
from the mine! Itcomes from a man, not 
from an automaton. It can be heard only 
here and now, for itis uttered not by talent, 
but by genius. The finest quality of allis always 
the unexpected, the indescribable, the inimitable 
quality; and this is born of immediate inspi- 
ration. The cultivation, the study, the labor, that 
the artist has brought to his work may not be 
less than that of the artisan; it may be more. 
But it is on a higher plane; it aims at nobler re- 
sults ; it does not contemplate doing without the 
soul, but, on the contrary, leaves to the soul the 
greatest effort: that must be foremost, let what 
will come next. Like the artisan, the artist 
speaks words that have been committed to mem- 
ory ; but he does not permit his memory tostand 
apart from himself. He fuses himself ‘and it in 
one act of impassioned utterance, and thus the 
words become indeed his own, by right of mar- 
riage in art. 

Let me leave generalities and bring forward a 
concrete illustration. There is a reciter, as he 
calls-himself—an interpreter, as I prefer to call 
him—who has been before our public for more 
than twenty years. Sidney Woollett, to my 
thinking, stands at the head of interpreters of 
English poetry. Nature has given him a sympa- 
thetic voice, of unusual power and compass; a 
countenance good to look upon, manly, harmo- 
nious, and sensitive ; a slender and graceful fig- 
ure ; a quick, appreciative spirit, He has given 
himself a cultivated mind, a memory stored with 
the richest specimens of English poetry, a lofty 
ambition, and thorough technical training. 

Mr, Woollett walks on the stage, and the stage 
ceases to seem like a stage, but immediately ap- 
pears like a drawing-room. This, in itself, is a 
remarkable feat, and, for aught Iknow, Mr. Wool- 
lett may himself be unconscious that he performs 
it. He tells us, in a quiet, conversational tone, 
what he is going to do; and then, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, he proceeds to do it. And now 
the second feat or phenomenon occurs: Mr, 
Woollett disappears. Weare looking straight at 
him, but we cease to see him, Why is this? J 
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suppose it may be because we cannot give our 
attention to two things at once. Mr. Woollett is 
himself deeply interested in what he is reciting ; 
he is not in the least interested in or solicitous 
about his own person; and he constrains us to 
adopt his attitude. As the theme evolves itself 
before the eyes of our imagination the speaker 
vanishes: he is so completely in harmony with 
what he is saying—his own outlines, we might 
say, become so merged in his subject—that he 
seems to be absorbed into it. We never say 
‘how beautifully he does it,” but ‘‘ how beauti- 
fulitis.’’ Mr. Woollett makes himself the medi- 
um through which the impression, the picture, 
the sentiment, reaches us; and he will be noth- 
ing more. 

By no ingenious movement, by no startling 
vocal acrobatism, by no laboriously finished 
‘impersonation,’ does he for one moment re- 
call us from the poem to himself. He is in 
movement always, if you compel yourself to 
investigate the matter; and you can perceive 
that his mind is most sensitively alive to each 
change and transition in the drama; but the 
physical signs by which he indicates this are so 
slight that we can scarcely say in what they con- 
sist. They are all-sufficient, because they are in 
the right direction ; but they are strictly subordi- 
nated to the metaphysical part. In no respect is 
Mr. Woollett an acrobat ; he is a man of taste and 
feeling, anda gentleman. When I see a fellow 
get on the stage and in the course of ten or fifteen 
minutes pretend to be half a dozen different peo- 
ple—now roaring and stamping as the villain, 
now pleading and mincing as the woman, now 
giggling and mouthing dialect with the peasant, 
now pompous and short-winded with the judge, — 
of course I know that he is a humbug, and is 
feloniously attempting to involve my sympathies 
in a matter in which he himself is unconcerned. 
The more skilfully he does it, the greater is the 
insult both to common-sense and to art, But 
when a man like Sidney Woollett appeals to me, 
as one man to another, with no pretense of doing 
anything that any gentleman in a drawing-room 
may not legitimately and naturally do—when he 
shows me meanings and beauties that I had not 
before appreciated,—when, instead of stripping 
the subject stark naked, as the Delsartians do, he 
envelops it in the deep artistic atmosphere the 
absence of which is vulgarity,—when, in short, 
he never exceeds the tone or the action that men 
in society employ to convey their meaning to 
one another, and yet contrives to so interest, 
captivate, melt, and thrill me that an hour and a 
half passes like five minutes—then, of course, I 
know that I have been listening to aman of ge- 
nius and sincerity, who takes me nowhere that he 
does not go himself, who has felt what he makes 
me feel, and who loves art so truly as to sink 
himself and give her the prominence and the 
glory. 

That is the sort of interpreter Mr. Woollett is. 
1 wish there were more of his sort; but I do not 
know of any others. He has the whole fantastic 
army of Delsartian charlatans arrayed against 
him ; but I believe that intelligent people show 
by their attendance at his recitations that they 
know and are thankful for a genuine and good 
thing when, once in a generation or two, they. 
get it. 
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DIALECT STORIES, 


NV. Y. Herald, Fan. 10, R. F. Burdette. 


| READ recently that a leading publisher 

says that dialect has had its day, that the 
public is tired of it, and it will be heard of no 
more. I don’t know what would become of the 
literature of the world if we should “cut” the 
dialect. Take two such masters of dialect as 
James Whitcomb Riley and Robert Browning ; 
how much the world of people and the smaller 
planets of superior beings would lose were the 
poems of these kings in the realms of dialect 
blotted out. 

I prefer Riley’s myself, because it is so easy to 
understand, We don’t have to organize clubs to 
find out what Riley means when he says any- 
thing. It seems to me, since we must have a 
dialect literature, the best dialect is that which 
the wayfaring man, though not highly cultured, 
may read and not err therein, 
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'And yet dialect is always entertaining, even 
when you can understand it but vaguely. It is 
always pleasant to hear a man talk the dialect of 
his own business. It lends a charm to the talk 
of a railroad man and a theologian, a horse trader 
and a physician, a stock broker and a school 
teacher. And the dialect which we can all un- 
derstand is the language of the people, it seems 
tome. From Harvard University to the Mission 
School at San. Diego people can understand 
Riley. The multitude listens and every man 
hears him speak in his own language, saying one 
to another, ‘‘ How hear we every man in our own 
tongue, wherein we were born?” 

Ah, that’s the secret of the hold that ‘ dialect ’’ 
has upon all people. We didn’t always speak 
grammatically ; we weren’t born with correct 
accent and exact enunciation ; we used to flat 
the ‘‘a’’ and drop the final ‘*g,” and drive Jer- 
sey matches of singular nouns and plural verbs, 
and when we were rebuked for saying ‘‘Me are,” 
we reformed and said ‘I is,” except in New 
England, where we changed to ‘‘I be,’’ and stuck 
to it until death parted us from our grammar, 
maybe ; and it required long years of instruction 
and many books and great patience and floods of 
tears to make us abandon the free, lawless dia- 
lect of childhood and bow our thoughts to the 
iron bondage of the dialect of the schools. Ah, 
my boy, that’s the hold which ‘‘ our own tongue, 
wherein we were born,” has upon us. 

We love the cradle tongue, the words that ran 
in prattling music broken as the song of a brook, 
babbling and murmuring for the very joy of life, 
the mirth of the sunshine, the sweet fancies of 
the shadows, the gleam of the white pebbles, with 
no rule, and no guide and no law, save to run 
the easiest way, follow the slope of the hill, and 
laugh the louder when the way was broken and 
rough, and break into brighter sparkles and 
dimpling ripples when the rocks builded a tiny 
leap from the sunshine into the sleeping pool in 
the shadow. It is the voice of Nature that charms 
us and sings to us in numbers that draw us back 
to the longing mother breast, back to the days 
when we lay with our faces close to the great 
heart of Nature and drew our sweetest inspira- 
tions with the breath of life. 


THE LINE OF GOOD ENGLISH. 
Buffalo Courier. 
INCINNATI school-teachers were informed 
the other day that the line of maximum 
purity of speech lies along the fortieth parallel 
of latitude. The line ‘passes through Philadel- 
phia and Columbus, and near Wheeling and In- 
dianapolis. In order to bring the average purity 
of language up to the Cincinnati pedagogue’s 
standard, an excellent article of English must be 
spoken elsewhere along the line to make up for 
the peculiarities of the Pennsylvania Dutchmen 
who are reported to use such expressions as 
‘*Die cou has over the fence gejumped,”’ which 
the most enthusiastic advocate of fortieth parallel 
speech would hardly defend. In Philadelphia 
itself certain queer uses of the mother tongue at 
once suggest themselves, The statement that a 
lady is out in the hall wiping her gums on the 
mat becomes less startling when we know that 
‘‘eums’’ is Philadelphian for rubber overshoes. 
In this region, as in the South, suspenders are 
known as ‘‘galluses.’’ Just across the river in 
New Jersey a tin pailis known asa ‘‘blickey,”’ 
while in Philadelphia itself the favorite pronun- 
ciation of ‘*my” is ‘‘me.”’ 

If we must look to Columbus, Wheeling and 
Indianapolis for lessons in English, some remark- 
able phrases will beforced upon us. Weshallno 
longer throw stones, but ‘‘heave dornicks;”’ we 
must learn the meaning of ‘'faze;’’ we shall sa 
“right”? when we mean ‘‘very;”’ ‘*bucket’’ for 
‘‘pail”’ and ‘‘coal-hod;’? commit the unnautical 
act of going boat-riding instead of ‘boating,’ 
and stop ‘“‘guessing’’ in order to ‘‘reckon;” 
“‘ watch out”’ willtake the place of ‘‘look out,” 
Worse yet, we must reconcile ourselves to that 
present nightmare ofa phrase: ‘* It looks like it 
was going to rain.” 

On the whole, there is reason to question the 
accuracy of the Cincinnati teacher’s dictum; 
the theory which the Ohio pedagogues accepted 
with enthusiastic approval will find few adhe- 
rents along the northern frontier. 
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SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF IN CHINA. 
Annals for the Deaf. — 


Mas Can in China have given informa- 
tion, recently, of the founding of an institution 
at Shanghai for the education of Chinese deaf- 
mutes. The enterprise is in the hands of a com- 
mittee of gentlemen, eight of them Chinese and 
six of them English-speaking residents. H. C. 
Hodges, M. A., is the president of this committee ; 
and John Walter, Esq., general manager of the 
Shanghai Bank, treasurer, A substantial prelimi- 
nary endowment of $30,000 is desired. The nec- 
essary opening expenses for land, buildings, and 
furniture, with a beginning attendance of 20 
pupils, are estimated at $5,000, A manager-in- 
chief from America or Europe is desired, with 
native assistants in the teaching of languages 
and of trades. As elements of ‘‘a general 
school education, Christian and secular,’”’ it is 
designed to teach deaf-mutes ‘‘to speak, read, 
write, and calculate,’’ by whatever methods are 
suggested by ‘‘the most recent widely extended 
experience.’’ The course of instruction is to be 
literary and industrial, embracing ‘all subjects 
usually taught in similar institutions.” Special 
attention will be given in the male department to 
‘drawing, carving, block-cutting, typesetting, iron- 
smith’s work, carpentry and general needle 
work ;”’ and in the female department to ‘‘artifi- 
cial-flower making, embroidery, knitting and 
general needle work.”’ 

The whole annual expense, including main- 
tenance and salaries, is estimated at $4,000. The 
control is to rest in a board of five directors, three 
of them foreign and two of them Chinese elected 
annually by subscribers ; $7 entitles the subscrib- 
er to one vote and $35 to a life vote. Larger 
donations multiply the voting power.. Pay pupils 
will be received and beneficiaries of every class. 
Government aid-cannot be depended upon at the 
outset; subscriptions are therefore solicited from 
the benevolent and philanthropic, very much as 
is done for the support of deaf-mute schools in 
Great Britain. . 


TEACHING BIRDS TO SING, 


XN. Y. Sun, Dec. 20. 


O think of music-lessons for a bird seems 
rather odd. Undoubtedly a bird hatched in 


solitude, and never allowed to hear the voices of. 


his kind, would express his emotions in some 
sort of musical fashion. But many, perhaps all, 
birds are taught to sing. The American robin 
and the whip-poor-will teach their young ones. 
In both these cases the old bird sings his fullsong 
and waits while the little one with more or less 
success imitates it. Over and over the parent re- 
peats the notes and the infant tries to copy them. 
These are the native teachers ; but birds destined 
for parlor musicians, as the bullfinch and some 
others, have human teachers, 

There are three ways in which a canary may 
receive a musical education. He may be taught 
to sing our tunes, opera airs, or negro melodies, 
as is generally done with the bullfinch ; or, sec- 
ondly, he may be instructed in the notes of 
another bird, as a lark or a robin, or, thirdly, his 
capacity may be developed, his powers of voice 
cultivated, and his song remain the canary song 
through all. 

The learning time in a canary’s life is from five 
or six months toa year. To insure that he shall 
have capacity some persons recommend that he 
have peculiar training from the nest to keep the 
muscular body flexible, since he cannot be taught 
to expand the chest by deep breathing. A seed 
diet gives the muscles compactness ; therefore 
seeds should not be the principal diet until he 
‘‘oraduates,” but a soft food of hard boiled egg 
grated with cracker or bread, and boiled in milk 
to the consistency of stiff paste. Some seed may 
be added, and this may be varied by a little lean 
beef chopped very fine. He should have variety 
and plenty of food. It is good also to let him fly 
about, for this helps to expand the chest. 

If he is to sing ‘‘Annie Laurie,” or ‘* The Last 
Rose of Summer,’’ he must be placed in a quiet 
room with the cage covered. Then a few notes 
of the chosen air should be whistled, or played 
on some instrument—flute, organ, or piano. 


They must be played slowly and distinctly, in — 


correct time, and over and over until the bird be- 
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gins to try it himself. He must not see the 
teacher, nor hear the least noise to distract his 
attention from the notes so constantly repeated. 

The instructor may have to spend hours before 
the bird learns his lesson, but he must reiterate 
those few notes and no others till the pupil re- 
peats them. When he sings his notes he should 
be rewarded with something he likes. 

No matter how well the bird has learned his 
artificial song, he will forget it the first time he 
moults, unless it is carefully repeated to him 
every day while moulting. 

If the bird’s owner wishes her canary to sing 
like a lark orarobin, she must put him under 
native instruction. He is to be placed, with his 
cage covered closely, in a room alone with his 
teacher, whose cage is ina light, sunny window. 
The lark sings for his own pleasure, and the 
canary, in his darkened cage. forced to pay at- 
tention to it, learns to imitate it. 

The third method, and most natural, is to have 
the bird trained by a fine singer of his own family 
—a canary—and all that is needful to do is to 
keep the young one during the learning period 
in the room with the fine singer alone. The 
things to remember are that he should not be 
disturbed by other sounds, especially other sing- 
ing, and that he learns more quickly if his cage 
is covered, so that his attention may not be dis- 
tracted by seeing anything. However annoying 
or untimely a bird’s song may be, he should 
never be stopped by violence, throwing some- 
thing at him, scolding, or shaking the cage. They 
are exceedingly sensitive, and are by terrorsome- 
times thrown into an epileptic fit, and occasional- 
ly killed. His cage should-be quietly covered, 
while a kind word is spoken to sweeten the im- 
prisonment. 
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TBS ILE. CHERUB: 


A Lay Vicar’s Story, 


By Haru Byrne, 


“Then sing him home.”—Shakespeare. 


May years ago, when I was one of the tenors 

at Southminster Cathedral, my father paid me 
a visit, and as he stood drinking in the exquisite 
fairy-like beauty of the spire, and felt the sooth- 
ing influence of that reverent calm, he sighed, as 
he croonedin a low voice a couplet*from Moore’s 
pretty song, ‘‘ The Woodpecker:” 

‘And J said, ‘If there’s peace to be found in the world, 

A heart that was humble might hope for it here.” 

Then dropping into prose, he said: 

‘*T tell you what, Master Tom, if you can’t find 
peace here, and stop that rolling stone of yours, 
I shall have to believe one of these two things, 
either that peace is zo¢ ‘to be foundin the world,’ 
or that your heartis not humble enough to en- 
joy it. Now, which is it ?’’ 

I repressed a smile, as I thought of zs depre- 
cating rolling stones, he who had been a wan- 
derer all his life—partly because it was histrade 
(he was a commercial traveller), and partly be- 
cause he was nomadic by nature. 

“‘There’s an opposition proverb to that one 
against rolling stones,” Isaid; something about 
‘atethered goat never getting fat.’ Besides, what 
says your favorite Goethe? 


‘Keep not standing fixed and rooted, 
Briskly venture, briskly roam, 

Head and hand, where e’er thou footit, 
And stout heart are still at home. 

In each land the sun doth visit, 
We are gay whate’er betide, 

To give space for wand’ring is it 
That the world was made so wide.’” 

This hit the old gentleman hard, but he replied : 

“¢ Yes, I know all about that, and I know also 
that you are laughing in your sleeve, you dog, 
at my finger-post style of pointing the way I 
never go; but I fancy you have less of the 
gypsy temperament than I have, and, as the par- 
son said, ‘I want you todoasT say, not as I do.’ 
Andlet me tell you this, ’ve travelled half over 
the world, as youknow, and have found that after 
the novelty and excitement have worn off, ‘ there’s 
no place like home.’ However, I want to speak 
to you on business, and the business is one 
which will necessitate your playing the ‘tethered 
goat’ forsome little time longer, at all events. 
As I came through Bristol the other day, Iran 
against an old friend of mine, Captain Graham, 
who wishes his wife and child, a boy about ten 
years old, to come down here to live. It ap- 
pears that the boy is passionately fond of music, 
and has a very pretty voice. Mrs, Graham has 
some relatives living a few miles off, and her 
idea is to get the youngster into the cathedral 
choir, and thus secure for him an education, and 
the indulgence of his passion for music at the 
same time. I told Jack Graham I would come 
down and see you, and promised him, moreover, 
I would enlist your aid in the matter; now, as 
soon as he has cleared his cargo, he and his wife 
and boy will run down; so, what can be done? 
Firstly, do you want a boy in the choir? second- 
ly, is the choir school a good one? and, thirdly, 
can you secure part of a house hard by the cathe- 
dral for Mrs. Graham and the child? The Cap- 
tain is seldom at home, but of course wishes to 
place his belongings with kind, comfortable folk,’’ 

Did we want a boy! Was there ever a time 
when we did #o¢ want a boy? 

‘‘Chorister boys, dad, are hard to catch, hard 
to teach when caught, and when caught and 
taught, lose their sweetness as quickly as daffo- 
dils—at least, that’s the rule; however, if little’ 
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Graham is of the right sort, our doctor will snap 
him up gladly. So that disposes of your firstly.” 

‘©Your doctor!”? said my father, ‘*who’s he? 
We don’t want the boy dissected,’’ 

‘‘Our doctor is the organist, a doctor of music, 
not of medicine. Then, secondly, the choir 
school is a good one, and the master ditto. As to 
the thirdly, I don’t at the moment know of any 
‘kind, comfortable folk’ who have lodgings to let; 
but, doubtless, that part of the business can soon 
be arranged, andI suppose you want me to look 
after this interesting couple while the captainis 
on the seas ?”’ 

«‘That’s it, Tom; not that I think they will re- 
quire much ‘looking after,’ but Jack Graham is 
my dear old friend, and [shall be glad if you can 
be of service in any way to his loved ones dur- 
ing his absence. You are not thinking of chang- 
ing again, are you?”’ : 

‘‘Well, I was thinking of ‘rolling’ away to 
fresh fields; not that I’ve anything to’ com- 
plain of here; the country and the cathedral are 
alike beautiful, the dean and most of the clergy 
exceedingly kind, the organist everything an 
organist should be, and, more than that, every- 
thing a gentlgman could be ; my brethren of the 
choir are jolly good fellows ; the service, which I 
love so much, rendered perhaps as well as at any 
cathedral in England; but Southminster is such 
averitable ‘sleepy hollow.’” 

“Fim, toujours perdrix, eh?’’? said my father. 
“‘But stay a bit longer; if these people elect to 
place their boy here, they may give you a fresh 
interest, and enlarge your sphere; and, asI said 
before, I should like to show Jack Graham a 
kindness, so rest in sleepy hollow awhile, and 
oblige me.” 

‘Done, dad,’’ saidI, ‘if ’tweretwice as sleepy, 
and thrice as-hollow.”’ 

When, a few days later, the Grahams made 
their appearance in Southminster, they found the 
preliminaries so far arranged that after little 
Archie’s voice had been tried by Dr. Cantab, and 
highly approved of, they agreed to place him in 
the choir, and to rent the upper part of the house 
of old Crump the head verger. 

Captain Graham was a tall, handsome, fair- 
haired man, about forty years of age, part owner 
of the vessel he commanded, and the very per- 
* sonification of a British sailor; joined to the 
bluff, hearty manner typical of his class, there 
were noticeable in him refinements of feature, 
taste, and language, which were exceptional; 
his wife matched him. Archie was without ex- 
ception the prettiest and most winsome little fel- 
low I had met, and Ihad had a large experience 
with boys. His nature seemeda curious blend of 
ardent, exuberant vitality, with what, for want 
of a better word, I will call spirituality. 

It was arranged that in a month from then 
Archie was to enter both school and choir. Long 
before that time expired, my father and the cap- 
tain had departed, On the evening prior to their 
departure, the captain jocularly appointed me 
guardian of his ‘‘other two-thirds ” during his 
absence. 

“It is lucky I have a good first andsecond 
mate,” he said, ‘for the Dolphin only carries a 
third of a captain when I’m aboard.”’ 

I had in fancy likened this little family to a musi- 
cal triad, so perfectly in accord were they and so 
dependent upon each other for the full harmony 
and sweetness of their lives, and had mentioned 
the fancy to my father. 

“Tom divides you differently, Jack; he says 
you are—here, Tom, tell them yourself; I shall 
spoil it.” 

Iexplained that I had pictured them as forming 
a triad, of which the captain was the ‘‘tonic,’? 
Mrs. Graham the ‘‘dominant,’? and Archie the 
‘‘third,’? sometimes major, andsometimes minor. 

“‘Good,’”’ said the captain. “I particularly 
like the idea of Jenny there being the § dominant,’ 
for she dominates us all, and domineers over us 
fearfully, doesn’t she, Archie ? Oh, yes; she’s the 
‘dominant,’ for certain. Well, then, Archie’s the 
‘ third,’ you say; sometimes what?” 

*‘Sometimes major—bright and cheerful,”’ 
Texplained, ‘‘sometimes minor—sad and pen- 
sive.”’ 

**Ah! and that’s good too, only, Archie, my 
mannie, you must keep the minor mood for the 
29th of February; and ’m—what did yousay I 
am?” > 


‘The tonic, fundamental note, on which the 
other two depend for support, and without which 
they are incomplete, though not discordant,” I 
replied, and I illustrated my meaning by strik- 
ing the notes of a triad on the piano. 

“Ah, lL see,” said the captain; ‘*I’m the drone 
of the bagpipe, and they bring the tune and the 
joy. Bravo, Tom, ye’re as poetical as your 
father there, and I like your idea well. ‘Tonic, 
third,and dominant.’ I shall remember that, and 
you'll do what you can to keep little ‘ third’ major, 
won't you? As for the ‘dominant,’ ’’ and he cast 
a glance of mock terror at his smiling wife, I 
can only wish you well ‘ through,’ as the Yankees 
say.” 

The mother and child sat in a pew close to the 
choir whenever they came to the service during 
the time preceding Archie’s debut as a chorister, 
and it was a source of pleasure to me to watch 
their devoutattention to theservice, and their rapt 
enjoyment of the music. The glances of their 
eyes—so marvelously alike in color and ex- 
pression—their gestures, the furtive pressure of 
hands, when some beautiful phrase of poetry or 
music stirred them simultaneously, were like so 
many inaudible cooings; and after watching them, 
Ino longer wondered at the predilection of the 
old masters for painting ‘*The Madonna and 
Child.’ Yet there was none of the ordinary weak- 
ness of doting maternity on one side, nor the 
least trace of the spoiled child on the other; 
perfect love and perfect trust were the links which 
bound them to each other. 

The hearts of both ‘“‘Madonna and Child” 
beat high when Archie marched into the choir 
for the firsttime, “clothed in white raiment;’’ but 
they soon became reconciled to the new order of 
things, and Mrs. Graham was well pleased that 
from his place on the ‘‘cantoris’’ side, Archie 
could see and be seen by her. 

Time rolled on, and my junior ward became 
popular. He was one of those rare boys to whom 
everything comes easily; his schoolmaster told 
the doctor he was his most promising pupil; the 
doctor told the schoolmaster that he was aston- 
ished at the quickness of his apprehension. 

“‘Why,” said he, ‘it takes me six months to 
teach the average boy how to sing chant, and by 
the time the rascal knows enough to sing a solo 
passably, his voice goes—pop! But this little 
cherub seems to have an intuition of everything, 
and he will have an angel's voice in another year; 
it only wants a little more fulness now ; so that 
Iam looking forward to getting four years’ good 
work from him at least.’’ 

He was popular with the other boys, for al- 
though small, he was smart at all games and 
sports, could throwa ball well up in the cricket 
field, run like a deer, and swim like a duck. 

Trumbull, the alto, who had a pretty melodi- 
ous little pipe of a voice, swathed and bandaged 
by sixteen stones of adipose tissue, taught him 
drawing; Gimson, the cantoris bass, a dapper 
little fellow, with a powerful voice which ought 
to have been Trumbull’s, and who had been a 
sort of amateur champion of ‘light weights,’’ 
taught him ‘‘the noble art of self-defense;”’ 
Craddock, my opposite tenor, ifhe taught him 
nothing, gave him infinite amusement. He was 
a baker in the town, and Archie used to make 
his mother laugh by the descriptions of the hu- 
mors of the bake-house, when the poor folk would 
fetch their Sunday dinners from the oven, 

Popular was he, too, withthe clergy. from the 
dean down to the very minorest canon, while 
the precentor’s little daughter, aged eight, who 
looked like one of Millais’ child-pictures very 
much over-framed in the carved Prebendal stall, 
used coyly to devour him with her large, dreamy 
eyes. 

id due course the captain returned, making 
his first appearance in the cathedral as we were 
singing the Psalms. By a strange coincidence [ 
saw him just as Isang, ‘“‘These men see the 
works of the Lord, and His wonders in the deep.’’ 
Archie saw him also at the same moment, and I 
wouldn’t have missed the glow of pleasure in 
their faces for anything. The ‘‘dominant” saw 
only Archie’s face, for her husband was at some 
distance behind her; but the glow instantly suf- 
fused her beautiful features, and she knew with- 
out turning round that the ‘triad’? was complete 
again. 

“Why, Archie,” the captain said, as they 
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walked home, ‘‘you look like a little cherub, sing- 
ing away there, Do you know what the little 
cherub’s duty is?” 

‘‘Why, of course I do,” laughed Archie, ‘to 
keep watch o’er the life of poor Jack; and I do, I 
often see you—do you see me?” 

“See you? yes, and hear you, too.” 

‘‘Do you, though ?” answered Archie, quickly. 
‘* Pm so glad, because I often sing right out to 
sea, and whenever there’s anything in the 
Psalms about ships and that, like this morning, 
you know, I see you quite plainly. So don’t you 
mind the storms, T’ll sing you home, as I did 
just now. You said in your letter you wouldn’t 
be home till to-morrow, perhaps; but yesterday, 
when we were rehearsing the Psalms for to-day, 
Isung out to Bristol, and hoped you’d come to- 
day, andlo! here you are.’’ 

This ‘‘singing him home ’’ was a quaint fancy 
of Archie’s, He had been once or twice with 
Trumbull, Gimson, and me to the Precentor’s 
house to sing glees, and on oneoceasion had 
heard us do Bishop’s ‘‘ Whatshall he have that 
killed the deer?” in which occurs the phrase, 
‘‘Then sing him home.” The pretty melody 
haunted him, and as he trotted home at my side 
that night he said, ‘*Tom, what do they mean by 
‘singing him home?’”’ I explained that after 
decking the deer-slayer with the trophies of the 
chase, his companions would serenade him as 
they trudged homeward. 

‘Oh that’s not what /fancied. I thought per 
haps the huntsmen missed the one who had 
killed the deer, and sang to him to come home.”’ 

And ever afterward, when his father was long- 
er away than usual, his mother and I would say, 
‘* Now, cherub, sing the daddy home,” 

Time rolled on, and Archie moved up several. 
steps in the choir. His voice had increased in 
power and compass, and great were the anticipa- 
tions of Dr. Cantab and our good precentor as 
to his future, and the reputation of Southminster 
choir, which in the matter of trebles had suffered 
somewhat of late from a dead level of mediocrity. 
Brown would follow Jones, and Smith succeed 
Brown each one perpetuating the Jones style 
with Chinese faithfulness as to blemishes; but at 
last we were promised a genius. 

I believe singers, like poets, are ‘born, not 
made.”’ It is all very well to define genius as an 
unlimited capacity for taking pains, but now and 
then—once in a blue moon orso—a Burns, or a 
Mozart appears, and dazzles the world with 
flashes of inspiration, as far beyond the power of 
‘unlimited pains’’ as the performance of an over- 
ture by Ricter’s Orchestra is superior to the 
overture ground out of a piano mécanique. 

Archie was, in many things, but especially in 
musical expression, far above his teachers; he 
had the gift ofseeing at a glance the soul as well 
as the body of the music he had to sing; trem- 
blingly sensitive to every zephyr of feeling, he 
translated to others the various emotions excited 
in himself by the divine poetry of the Psalms, 
and their scarcely less-divine musical settings. 
Entreaty, praise, grief, joy, consolation, despair, 
smiles, and tears were so many ‘‘stops” of his 
marvelously sympathetic organ. 

Had he been born twenty years later he would 
have been interviewed, puffed, advertised, para- 
graphed and photographed, into that monstrosity 
known as a ‘‘youthful prodigy;” but as it was, 
although his voice, and the exceptional use he 
made of it, made him famous within the radius of 
the three choirs, at whose festivals he more than 
once sang solos, praise never spoiled him, and his 
simplicity and boyish charm never diminished, 

Time rolled on, and the captain came home 
again,rejoicing our hearts with the announcement 
that, if his next voyage were a prosperous one, 
he should “cast anchorin Southminster.” <« All 
drone and no tune gets monotonous,” he said to 
me one day, 
wards, I fear they’ve been a tie to you.” 

‘A very pleasant one,’’ I replied. 

Yet I was very glad to hear of his intention to 
relinquish the sea, not for the sake of my _ be- 
ing ‘‘relieved,’? but because I felt uneasy at 


Archie’s slow growth of body, and hothouse 


development of nervous sensibility. 

“While you are away,’’ I said, ‘his spirit 
leaves him, and notonly does he sing ‘out to sea,’ 
but he goes there. Has there beenany ‘second 
sight’ in your family, or Mrs. Graham’s?”? 


‘‘so I mean to relieve you of your 
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**Second sight !”” said the captain. ‘Oh, ay; 
plenty o’t. My great-grandmother was near be- 
ing burnt for awitch; I know Archiesees me, and 
Isee him and hear him, too. You may think it 
fancy, or that I dream it, but ever since I firstsaw 
him in his white surplice and called him ‘little 
cherub,’ there’s never beena gale o’ wind or a 
storm that I haven’t seen him aloft, and heard his 
little silver pipe above the wind and the thun- 
der.”’ 

It was in June when he sailed again, and we 
were all light-hearted as we bade him good-bye; 
for, ‘* with luck and fair winds,’’ he said he would 
eat his Christmas pudding at home. 

The next few months passed pleasantly; Archie 
still ‘sang out to sea,’’ but with at least “ one 
foot on shore,” and his eyes were less strained, 
and his spirits more buoyant. The ‘dominant ” 
and he were constantly planning and building 
castles, with all sorts of extra rooms in them for 
the coming ‘‘tonic.’? Autumn came, and the har- 
vest; Advent, and ‘“‘ Prepare ye the way ”’ (Wise). 
I wonderif other lay vicars are affected as I am 
by that beautiful, quaint old anthem. We always 
sang itin the afternoon, and the voices of the 
boys repeating after each other, ‘All flesh is 
grass,’ seemed to me to proceed from the recum- 
bent warriors, bishops, knights, and ladies who 
inhabited the shadowy gloom of the nave. Poor 
old Wise! ‘Killed in a brawl by a watchman at 
Salisbury.” Somehow thatlittle piece of biography 
which is recorded in the anthem books, used to 
mix itself up with his music in my mind, and 
“«Prepare ye the way” invariably produced a 
“‘creepy” feeling. The ‘‘creepiness’”’ was ex- 
tended all through this particular Advent, though 
not solely by Wise. 

We had heard from the captain that it was 
doubtful whether he could reach home by Christ- 
mas; he was waiting for a cargoat San Francisco; 
but we were to ‘save him some pudding,” and 
not to be fidgety, for he knew that not only his 
*‘ little cherub,’? but He to whom the ‘cherubs 
cried,’? were keeping watch over him and his 
darlings. 

Christmas came, but no captain. We acted a 
cheerfulness before each other, but there was dis- 
appointment at our hearts. The weather was 
depressing; not the orthodox Christmas weather, 
with picturesque (if uncomfortable) snow and 
frost, but dull, damp, and dreary. Short days? 
Never were days so long. 

One morning in January, Archie was absent 
from the choir, and a horrible dread took posses- 
sion of me. Iran round as soon as service was 
over to see what had happened, and found Mrs. 
Graham in great grief. Archie had woke her up 
in the night by a piercing scream, and when she 
rushed into his room, she had found him sitting 
up in bed blanched with terror, and with wide- 
open eyes staring into vacancy. After atime he 
came to himself, but would only say he had hada 
dream. 

A day or two afterI received a letter from my 
father, telling me he had heard of the loss of the 
Dolphin, which had been burntto the water’s edge. 
This was confirmed by Captain Graham’s partner, 
who, however, gave hopes that no lives were lost. 

I hope never again to endure such an agony of 
suspense as that which lasted during the next few 
days. Archielay dangerously ill with brain fever. 
Mrs. Graham, almost worn out with watching and 
anxiety, seemed to have aged years, and her 
beautiful black hair was silvered. 

Then came news that a boat had been picked 
up at sea containing the Dolphin’s first mate and 
some of the crew, with the further intelligence 
that the captain and the rest had safely got off the 
burning ship, and would doubtless soon be heard 
of; but day after day and week after week passed 
without tidings. To my astonishment, Archie 
recovered, and, as he regained bodily strength, 
seemed full of hope respecting his father. It 
was as though his illness had beenadream, which 
had obliterated the dreadful one which had caused 
at 

One morning in February I called to see him, 
and found him sitting by the fire looking thin and 
wasted, but with something of the sparkle in his 


eyes which used to be there when his father was 


expected home. 
His mother left the room, and hesaid, ‘“ Tom, 
I’ve not told mamma what I saw that night; oh, it 
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was dreadful! ’’ andhe puthis hands before his 
face and shuddered; “ but dad is quite safe now, 
and will soon be home. I see him constantly, but 
cannot understand where he is; he is on land 
somewhere, and he has ‘ old snowball’ with him.” 
(This was a negro cook who had been with the 
captain many years.) 

** But you tell mamma what yousee now, don’t 
you?’ I said. 

**Oh, yes! and she thinks asI do, that dad ’ll 
soon be home. Poor Jack! I wonder what he 
thought of his little cherub being silent all this 
time. Isay, Tom, shall I beable to sing again? 
Mamma won’t let me try much, but I couldn't get 
a sound out yesterday.” 

‘**Mamma is right.”’ said I. ‘You mustn’t try 
yet; wait till you are stronger.” 

“Oh, but, Tom, you don’t know how I want to 
sing. I think if you were to take the precentor’s 
part, I could manage the responses. Let me try, 
there’s a good Tom. I'll sing very piano.” He 
looked so entreatingly in my face, that I couldn’t 
resist, and so intoned straight from my heart ‘*O 
Lord, open Thou our lips,” 

** And our mouth shall show forth Thy praise;” 
came the response, faintly, but in tune, with just 
a whiff of his peculiar timbre of voice. 

**Oh, please, Tom, go on; it’s coming back, and 
I can pray better singing,” 

He remembered how specially the next sentence 
fitted our needs, and with a tremor I could not 
subdue, I continued ‘the priest’s part.” “O 
God, make speed to save us,” 

“OQ Lord, make haste to help us;” chanted 
Archie, with a perceptible increase of tone, while 
his look of happiness as he realized that his voice 
was sparedhim made him look indeed a ‘“che- 
tub.” 

“‘T won’t try any more now, Tom, but I’ll soon 
sing dad home again; he’s listening for me, I know. 
Poor Jack!” ; 

After this. he regained strength daily, and on 
the fourth Sunday in Lent was well enough to 
take his place in the choir. 

Still no further tidings from sea, and I watched 
with alarm how the mother seemed to lose confi- 
dence in the child’s visions. On Good Friday I 
myself collapsed, and dared not go through that 
agonizing service. As I lay in bed I thought with 
sorrow of the poor loving wife and highly-strung, 
sensitive boy trying to hide from each other their 
dying hopes, and eating out their hearts in the 
attempt. Isummoned up strength and courage 
to attend next day, and found Archie strangely 
excited, and with a keen expectancy in his eyes. 

The anthem for Easter Day was one which our 
doctor had written specially for Archie’s voice 
two years previously; the words were selected 
from the 118th Psalm. It commenced with a 
jubilant chorus: ‘*The Lord is my strength and 
my song, and is become my salvation,” followed 
by a trio for treble, alto, and tenor: ‘‘The voice 
of joy and health is in the dwellings of the right- 
eous;” then a unison chorus to the words, ‘The 
right hand of the Lord bringeth mighty things to 
pass;” then a tenor recitative, ‘‘I shall not die, 
but live; and declare the works of the Lord. The 
Lord hath chastened and corrected me; but He 
hath not given me over unto death,” leading into 
a brilliant aria for soprano, ‘‘Open me the gates 
of righteousness that I may go into them, and 
give thanks unto the Lord,” and concluding with 
a return to the first chorus. This was sucha fa- 
vorite, that it was done on many occasions other 
than Easter, and our cherub’s voice was heard at 
its best init. After service on Saturday morning 
we rehearsed this anthem in the practice-room, 
but I found myself quite incapable of singing my 
recitative, and begged the doctor to excuse me. 
I should be all right next day. Archie’s solo 
was also omitted, with a similar hope on his ac- 
count. 

The cathedral next morning was crowded; the 
sun shone through the beautiful old colored win- 
dows, and the sparrows, who made themselves 
quite at home up in the clerestory, twittered their 
little welcome to spring; all nature seemed to be 
“keeping the feast.” I had been round to Mrs. 
Graham’s early in the morning, and had per- 
suaded her tocome to service. Archie was more 
excited than on the previous day. The service 
proceeded, Archie was singing with more than 
his usual brilliancy; his face, though, was pale 
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and thin, and his expression careworn. I looked 
round at the Madonna once or twice, and saw a 
similar expression of mingled hope and fear as 
she looked in her boy’s gleaming eyes. 

At last the anthem commenced, and while the 
prelude was being played, old Crump put people 
in all the unoccupied seats. 

‘The Lordis my strength and my song, and is become 

my salvation.” 

The doctor’s music was partly lifting the gloom 
from my spirits. 

“The voice of joy and health isin the dwellings of the 

righteous,” 

Here Archie was nervous, not with the sympa- 
thetic nervousness usually engendered in him by 
the words he was singing, but because he found 
no ‘‘ voice of joy.” 

“The right hand of the Lord bringeth mighty things to 

pass,” 
sang the men, and as I was commencing my reci- 
tative, ‘‘I shall not die, but live,” I saw out of 
the corner of my eye—for I dared not look fully at 
her—Mrs. Graham’s face irradiated as witha halo 
of glory. Ishook like an aspen, for I felt that 
some sudden emotion had cured or killed her, 

“‘The Lord hath chastened and corrected me; but He 

hath not given me over unto death,” 

Then there were a few bars of introduction on 
the organ, during which I looked at Archie, and 
as his eyes met mine one glance sufficed to tell 
me he had “sung him home,” and ‘*Open me 
the gates of righteousness that I may go into 
them, and give thanks unto the Lord,” was his 
thrill of grateful praise. 

I dared not look for some minutes, fearing my 
hopes might not be realized, but when I did look 
round, there was the captain by the side of his wife. 
The sudden revuision of feeling was almost too 
much for me, but I forced an outward calmness 
while I looked at Archie, who I feared might 
break down under this unexpected tableau. 

** Unexpected?” not to him, for when I looked 
him my desire that he should keep calm, his eyes 
responded, ‘*I knew he’d come to-day.” 

The captain had suffered terribly; his own ship 
destroyed, he had been rescued by a Swedish 
bark after eleven days’ privations in an open boat. 
Then the bark had been wrecked, and for five 
weeks he, withthe black cook and three of the 
bark’s crew, had fought against fever and starva- 
tion on a desert island. ‘‘ Fate seemed bent on 
making my last voyage pleasant for me,” he said; 
‘but, save for a week or two when I was off my 
head with the fever, I never lost hope, and I 
never ceased to hear the little ‘cherub up aloft.’” 

“‘The triad” stayed harmoniously at South- 
minster for two years, until the cherub’s voice 
‘‘gave out,” then they removed to Aberdeen, 
where Archie went to college, and took all the 
honors Aberdeen could give him. 

As his father had said, the ‘‘uncanny gift of 
second sight,” lapsed when their harmony was 
complete, and the only trace of it as regards the 
cherub—who is now a ‘‘ Mus. Doc.” as well as M. 
A. and Ph.D.—is to be found in his compositions, 
which have an eerie spiritual flavor distinguishing 
them from all contemporary music. 


EcHOES TO ORDER.—The ‘‘echo-maker”’ is an 
ingenious device to be used on ships. A flaring 
funnel is screwed to the muzzle of arifle. When 
a supposed obstacle is near the vessel, the rifle 
is fired in its direction, andif the obstacle is there 
the beam of sound projected through the funnel 
strikes the obstacle and rebounds; as the echo is 
more orless perfect in proportion as the obstacle 
is more or less parallel to the ship from which 
the gun is fired, and as it is nearor remote, the 
position of the obstacle may be inferred. The 
inventor says that a sharp sound, projected at 
or nearly at an object, will in every case return 
some of the sound sent, so that, theoretically, 
there will always be an echo; the difference in 
time between the sound sentand the echo 
will indicate the remoteness of the object. The 
Naval Board tried the echo-maker, and found 
that a return sound could be heard from the side 
of a fort halfa mile away; from passing steamers 
a quarter ofa mile off, if broadside to; from 
bluffs and sails of vessels at about the same 
distance, and from spar buoys, 200 yards away. 
—Pop. Science Monthly. 
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For Werner's Voice Magazine. 
QuesLion-ox. 


I. 


\V\/ HAT isthe best plan for conducting a so- 
called Shakespeare club ? RaCGais 


Answer. 


A Shakespeare club may be composed of any 
one of three sorts of students: First, those who 
know practically nothing of the dramatist beyond 
his name, nationality, and the titles of his most 
popular plays; secondly, those who have some 
knowledge of his plays, are able to name the prin- 
cipal characters, the motive, story, plot, and main 
incidents in each of his best-known dramas; who 
may be able to locate quotations, recite some 
passages, and have seen the plays produced; 
thirdly, the lovers of Shakespeare who know 
his plays by heart; whose chief interest centres in 
psychologicaland literary study, analysis of char- 
acter and motive, examination of the rhetorical, 
metrical, figurative, historical, philological, and 
philosophical elements of his composition. The 
first class desires to learn something from a con- 
viction that one cannot afford to be ignorant on 
the subject; the second desires to increase a stock 
of knowledge which even in its incompleteness 
has been found a valuable possession ; the third 
desires to ‘‘revel,’’so to speak, in the many fields 
of literary and philosophical study so abun- 
dantly furnished by the great dramatist. 

A club composed of any one of these varying 
groups of students would, if wisely conducted, 
be carried on with reference to the intellectual 
acquirements of the members concerning the 
works of the poet. If the members should repre- 
sent all these classes, more skill would be needed 
in conducting it, in order that the work should not 
be so difficult that beginners would be discour- 
aged, or so elementary that advanced students 
would lose interest. Both classes would need to 
be patient and generous, and it would be “erring 
on the safe side ’’ to simplify story, plot, etc., 
for beginners, rather than to require them to 
grasp what is already familiar to the mature 
readers. Whether real study or mere intellec- 
tual recreation is the object sought is also a 
point to consider, and to be settled by the voice 
of the majority; for a club leader would not 
only be justifiedin requiring very different efforts 
in the one case than in the other, but would find 
it very necessary to do so. 

Assume that a club is formed for hard study. 
Either ‘*The Merchant of Venice”’ or ‘Julius 
Ceesar’’ is the best play to take “up with be- 
ginners. There are not more than half a dozen 
characters in either play whose acquaintance it 
is necessary to make, These should be discrimi- 
nated with reference to their relative importance 
and position toward the other characters and the 
events of the play, their most striking character- 
istics, and the motives that underlie their princi- 
pal actions. In taking up a play for the first 
time, judgment should be used in the omission 
of all incidental and comparatively unimportant 
parts, that attention may not be diverted from the 
- main movement, and that this movement shall 
make as strong and concrete an impression as 
possible. 

The most profitable manner of conducting the 
club for ‘the greatest good of the greatest 
number,” is to encourage members to ask ques- 
tions and to debate points which admit of dis- 
cussion. Considerable ground can be covered 
in this way in a single evening, figures and 
forms of phraseology being also noted; but no 
attempt at reading need be made till the next 
meeting, time being taken in the interyal to 
practice upon the lines which have been thus 
studied. No reading should be considered ac- 
ceptable that is not the result of such study and 
practice, and no finished impromptu reading 
should ever be expected. Criticism should deal 
first with the expression of the thought, and in 
cases of a difference of opinion several can be 
requested to give their own interpretation, 
Proper emphasis is the first essential to be con- 
sidered, then pause, then inflection—time, pitch, 
and stress being of secondary importance,—while 
no such thing as personation can be expected 
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unless the reader is an elocutionist and expert 
in his use of different qualities of voice. Of course, 
when this can be secured it adds greatly to the 


interest of the reading. The amount of dramatic 


expression, also, will depend largely both upon 
the temperament and the self-confidence or 
courage of the reader. 

The president of a club of any kind, quite as 
much as the teacher of any class, will find pa- 
tience, tact, ingenuity, and knowledge of human 
nature essential qualifications for arousing inter- 
est and securing success in the work. 


Il. 


(1) When did Delsarte die? 
(2) How old was Mme, Géraldy at that time ? 
(3) Did she teach at all? 


Answer. 

(1) In 1871, 

(2) Supposing that she is 35 now, she was 15 
years old at that time. 

(3) Neither she nor her sister Madeleine has 
ever given lessons. 

Il. 

I hear a rumor that a new school of acting is to 
be started in New York under the auspices of 
prominent people. What are the facts? B. O. 


Answer. 
There is such a rumor, but the plans are too 
immature for the promoters to give out anything 
for publication at present. 


Lvs 

Does Mr. Roberts live in Philadelphia or in 
New York? I have seen both places given as his 
residence. 10S 

Answer, 

There are two teachers of elocution by the 
name of Roberts, Mr. Charles Roberts, 15 East 
16th St., New York, is one; and Mr. James B, 
Roberts, 2116 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, is an- 
other. 

Vi 


There is a Boston teacher of elocution who con- 
demns the stroke of the glottis. He says that no 
voice-teacher of note uses it any longer. L. S. 


Answer, 


Some of the most eminent singing-teachers, both 
in this country and in Europe, advocate special 
practice of the stroke of the glottis, Read what 
is said on the subject on page 43 of our Feb. No, 
Possibly the Boston teacher referred to does not 
know what he is talking about. He is accredited 
with many foolish sayings. 


Wile 


Is it best for one preparing to teach elocution to 
study in a school or privately? I was graduated 
from a Boston college of oratory, and have 30 
pupils whom I am teaching quite successfully. 
But I wish to study again, and am trying to decide 
whether it shall be in another school or with pri- 
vate instruction, Bi, 

Answer, 

Assuming, as it is fair to do, that the teacher 
needs for his work as complete and thorough 
preparation as possible, the inference is that a 
combination of private and class instruction is the 
most desirable form of preparation. In private 

. work his individual needs are considered and 
supplied. He has the great advantage of personal 
superintendence and criticism as the result of the 
undivided attention of his teacher. In class drill 
he has the inestimable advantage of hearing and 
criticising others, of receiving suggestion and 
possible inspiration from the intercourse with 
many men who are always of many minds, and 
whose very diversity of mental and vocal endow- 
ment furnish not only much variety—on the basis 
of which one may judge, compare, and deduce, — 
but stimulates to originality and investigation in 
new and more extended lines of thought. I£ but 
one form of instruction can be obtained a good 
school of oratory is preferable to private instruc- 


tion, 
VII. 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s article on Sidney Wool- 

lett, in the Jan. Lippincott, is puzzling, ©. S. 
Answer. 

Elsewhere in this issue attention is paid to Mr. 
Hawthorne’s article, which is not puzzling to one 
that knows anything about Delsartism. Very 


likely Mr. Hawthorne’s knowledge of the subject 
has been obtained from Delsartian charlatans, 
who should be condemned. When Mr. Hawthorne 
gets acquainted with genuine Delsartism, he will 
change his mind. He is worth laboring with. He 
is too good a man to have on the wrong side. 


VIII. 


(1) In the present enthusiasm for ‘Delsarte 
drill” or movement, are we notin danger of neg- 
lecting voice? 

(2) Is there not danger that in a profession 
awakening as much enthusiasm as voice-culture 
does that zeal for the art may be greater than zeal 
for the truth? 


Answer, 


(1) A good teacher will neglect none of the 
agents of expression. He will pay just as much 
attention proportionately to voice as to action. 
Poor teachers are always dangerous, no matter 
whether they pay undue attention to drill and 
movement or to voice. 

(2) Art is truth, hence it is simply impossible to 
pay more attention to the one than to the other. 
When a person sacrifices the truth, you may be 
sure that he is not a true artist. 


Ix. 


Don’t you think it would be a good idea to dis- 
cuss through the VoIcE MAGAzINE why more of our 
readers—I dislike the term elocutionist—are not 
authors; and why they do not try to recite more 
of their own compositions, instead of depending 
on other writers? Bal Bi 


Answer. 


The art of delivery and the art of writing are 
two different things. A person may be a good 
reader and not be an author. Some of the great- 
est actors in the world’s history have not written 
anything of note. Still, we like to hear an author 
recite from his own works, and join our corres- 
pondent in wishing that more readers would be- 
come writers too. 


THE OLD MAN SINGS. 


a a wobble in the jingle and a stumble 
in the metre, 

And the accent might be clearer and the volume 
be completer, 

And there might be much improvement in the 
stress and intonation, 

And a polish might be added to the crude pro- 
nunciation ; 

But there’s music, like the harper played before 
the ancient kings, 

When the old man takes the fiddle and goes feel- 
ing for the strings ; 

There is laughter choked with tear-drop when the 
old man sings. 


And we form a ring about him, and we place him 
in the middle, 

And he hugs up to his withered cheek the poor 
old broken fiddle, 

And asmile comes on his features as he hears 
the strings’ vibration, 

And he sings the songs of long ago with faltering 
intonation ; 

And phantoms from the distant past his broken 
music brings, 

And trooping from their dusty graves come long 
forgotten things, 


When he tunes the ancient fiddle and the old man 


sings. 


We let the broken man play on upon the broken 
fiddle, 

And we press around to hear him, as he sits there 
in the middle ; 

The sound of many wedding-bells in all the mu- 
sic surges — 

Then we hear their clamor smothered by the 
sound of funeral dirges. 

*Tis the story of his lifetime that in the music 
rings— 


- And every life’s a blind man’s tune that’s played 


on broken strings— ; 
And so we sit in silence while the old man 
sings. — Yankee Blade. 
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HOW TO PRONOUNCE. 


By ALFRED AYRES. 


XVII. 
fA R-AF-FIN. Jasin pin. 
Parcel—fahr-sel, not sul. 
Par-e-gor-ic, not gaur ; theo 


short. 


far-ent. The @as in fare. 
Far-ent-age. 
Par-fe-lion. 
Pariah—fah-ri-ah. 
Pa-ri-e-tal. 
Parisian—pa-rizh-yan, not riz- 
i-an. 
Parmesan—pahr-me-zan. 
Parnell—fahr-nell. 
far-ol (legal term), 
Pa-role (military term). 
Parquet—pahr-kay. 
Partiality—pahr-sha/-i-ty. 
far-ti-ci-ple, not art-ci-pl. 
fart-ner, not pard—. 
Far-tridge, not pat—. 
fast-ure. Broaden the a. 
Pascal—pas-kal. No accent. 
fat-ent, or pa-tent. 
Pat-en-ee, or pa-ten-tee. 
Path. Broaden the a. 
fa-thos, not fath-os. 
fat-ri-mo-ny. 
fa-tri-ot ; pa-tri-of-ic. 
_fa-tri-ot-ism. 
fa-tron, not pat-ron, 
Pat-ron-age. 
Fat-ron-al. 
fa-tro-ness. 
fat-ron-ize. 
Peculiar—pe-hule-yar. 
Peculiarity—pe-kule-yar-i-ty. 
Pecuniary—pe-kume-ya-ry. 
Pedagogic—ped-a-go7-ic. 
fed-a-gog-ism. 


fe-dal (adjective); ped-al(noun). 


Ped-es-tal. 

feg-a-sus, not pe-gas-sus. 
Pel-/u-cid, not loo. 
Penates—pe-na-teez. 
fen-cil, not pen-sul. 
Pe-nel-o-pe, not pen-e-lope. 
Pen-zz-su-la. 


Penitentiary—pen-i-ten-sha-ry. 


fe-nult, or pe-nu/t. 
Pe-nu-ri-ous, not noo—, 
fe-on-y, not fi-ny. 


Perch. The e¢ offerson, mercy. 
Peremptory. The dictionaries 
put the accent on the first sylla- 
bleof this word; well-nigh uni- 
versal usage puts it on the second, 
Per-fect, (adjective). The first ¢ 


as in person, 


fer-fect, or per-fect, 


former. 
Perfume, or per-fume (noun). 
Per-fume (verb), 
Per-il, not per-ul. 
Perfunctory—per-funk-to-ry. 
er-mit, or per-mit. 
Per-jure. 
and the # obscure. 


Persia—fer-she-ah, not zhe-ah, 


Persian—fer-shan, not zhan. 


Persiflage—per-see-flahzh. The 
first e¢ like the e of mercy, perfect. 


Per-sist¢, not zist. 


Per-spi-ra-tion, not pres-pi—- 


Per-sua-sive, not ziv. 
Peruse—pe-rooz, 


Pestle—fes’l. 
Petruchio—Pa-troo-ke-o. 
fet-al, or pe-tal. 


Phaeton—/ay-e-ton, not fay-ton. 


(verb). 
The latter accentuation is the 
more common, being inaccord- 
ance with the general rule of 
change of accent ina word used 
both as a noun and as a verb, as 
con-duct, con-duct, but the weight 
of authority is in favor of the 


The e as in merchant 


The vowel z 
preceded by in the same sylla- 
ble is often sounded like long oo. 
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Phal-anx, or pha-lanx. 
Pharaoh—fay-ra-o. 
Pharmaceutic—fahr-ma-sz-tik. 
Pharmacopceia — fahr-ma-ko- 
pe-ya. 
Phil-an-throp-ic, not phi-lan—. 
Philistine —fi-Zs-tin. 
Philology—fi-/ol-o0-jy. 
Phil-o-soph-ic. 
Phleg-mat-ic. 
Lhon-ics, not pho-nics. 
Phos-pho-rous. 
Pho-¢og-ra-pher. 
Pho-ftom-e-try. 
Phren-o-/og-ic, 
Phthisic—¢iz-ik. 
Phthisis—¢/-sis. 
Phys-i-og-no-my. There isa 
prevailing mispronunciation of 
this word by leaving out the g, 
asif the word were French. If 
this arises from ignorance of the 
common rules of spelling, it may 
be observed that g is always pro- 
nounced before z when it is not 
in the same syllable, as sig-nify, 
indig-nity . 
Pianoforte—pe-ah-no-fore-tay. 
Piebald—7-bawld. 
Pied (adjective)—pide. 
Pigeon—fidj-un, not in. 
fin-cers, not pinch-erz, 
Pinch-beck, not back. 
fla-ca-ble, not plak-a, 
Placard—g/ah-kahrd. 
Plagiarist—f/a-je-rist. 
Plagiary—f/a-je-ry. 
flat-i-na. 
/lat-i-num. 
Plebeian—ple-de-yan. 
Ple-dzs-cit. 
LPlen-a-ry, or ple-na-ry, 
Ple-thor-ic, or pleth-o-ric. 
fo-em, not po’m. 
fol-li-wig, not wog. 
Pol-y-syl-/ab-ic. 
Por-cenz. 
fost-hu-mous. 
fo-ta-ble. 
fo-ten-tate, not pot. 
Prairie—gray-re, 
Lreb-end ; preb-en-da-ry. 
Pre-ce-dence, 
Pre-ce-dent (adjective). 
frec-e-dent (noun). 
Pre-cise, not cize. 
fred-a-to-ry. 
Pred-e-ces-sor. 
Pref-ace (noun and verb), not 
pre-face. 
Pref-a-to-ry. 
Pref-er-a-ble. 
Prel-a-cy. 
Prel-ude (noun). 
Pre-/ude (verb). 
Pre-ma-ture, or fre-ma-ture, 
Pre-fos-ter-ous, not pos-trous. 
Presbyterian. Thes soft, like z. 
Pres-en-ta-tion. The s soft. 
Pre-sent-i-ment, not zent. 
Pre-sent-ment. The s like z. 
Prestige—pres-tij. 
Pre-tense. 
Pret-er-ite. 
Pre-text. 
Pretty—frit-ty, not pret. 
Pre-vent-ive, not ven-ta-tive. 
Prin-cess, not prin-cess, 
Pri-va-cy, not priv. 
Priv-i-ly 
Pro-ba-to-ry. 
Prob-i-ty, not pro. 
’ Proc-ess, not pro. 
Lrod-uce, not pro. 
Proc-u-ra-tor. 
Prodigious—pro-dij-us, 
Prod-uct. 
Profile—pro-feel. 
Prog-ress, 
Proj-ect (noun). 
Project (verb). 
Prol-e-ta-ri-an. 
Pro-/oc-u-tor, 


First o short. 


Pro-dx. 

Prologue—frol-og, or pro, 

Pro-mul-ga-tor. 

Pronunciation — pro-nun-ce-a- 
shun,orshe-a-shun. The eof ce ob- 
seure, likey in ody, not like ein me, 

Propitiate—pro-f7sh-i-ate. 

Pro-sce-ni-um, not scen. 

Pros-per-ous, not pros-prus. 

Pro-tem-po-re, not tem-pore, 

Prot-es-¢a-tion. 

Pro-thon-o-ta-ry. 

Protrude — pro-trood. 

Pro-¢z-ber-ant. 

Provost—grov-ust. The chief or 
head of any body, asofa college. 

Provost—pro-vo, or fprov-ust. 
The officer of an army whose 
duty it is toarrest deserters. 

Prude—prood. 

Prussian—frush-an, 
shan, 

Prussic—prus-ik. 

Psalmist—sahm-ist. 

Psalmody—sa/-mo-dy. 

Psalms—sahms, not sams. 

Pseudo—su-do. 

Pseudonym—sz-do-nim. 

Pseudonymous—su-dom-e-mus. 

Psyche—si-ke. In Greek and 
Latin words that begin with un- 
combinable consonants the first 
letter is silent; thus p in Psyche 
and Ptolemy is not sounded. 

Ptolemaic—tol-e-ma-ik. 

Psychomachy—si-hom-a-ke. 

Ptarmigan—/ar-mi-gan. 

Puisne—fu-ny. 

Puissance. Nearly all the or- 
thoépists accent this word on the 
firstsyllable. Why this is done it 
is not easy to see, since that ac- 
centuation makes the word diffi- 
cult of utterance, and because the 
last syllable, in French, is made 
most prominent by being drawn 
out in the pronunciation some- 
what like aw in haul followed by 
nasal 7 and the sound of s. It 
seems to me that, the word in 
English, should be pronounced 
pu-s-sans instead of fw-is-sans. 

Pump-kin. 

Punctilious—punk-?z/-yus. 

Punjaub—pun-awd, 

Purulent—z-roo-lent. 

Pustule—pust-yule. 

Pyramidal—py-ram-i-dal. 

Pyrites—py-7z-teez. i 

Pyrotechnics—pir-o-feck-niks. 

Pyth-a-go-re-an, or Py-thag-o- 
re-an. 

Pyth-o-ness. 

Python—#i-thon. 

The consonant g is always fol- 
lowed by w. Thedigraph gu has 
usually the sound of sw, as in 
guail, quart, but in many words 
from the French it has the sound 
of £, as in coguette, masquerade. 
The termination gue is also pro- 
nounced &, in odfigue, antique. 

Quadrille—ka-dri/7, not kwod- 
ri. 

Quag-mire, not quog. 

Quan-da-ry. 

Quar-rel, not guar'l. 

Quash—kwosh. 

Quassia—hwosh-e-ah. 

Quay—kee. 

Quinine—Aw7-nine, 

Qui vive—kee veeve, 

The letter r is never silent. It 
has a peculiar influence on both 
the long and the short sound of 
vowels. Sometimes it changes 
the short sound of a, as in man, 
into its Italian sound, as in far, 
and the short sound of 9, as in 
not, into its broadsound, asinzor. 
It has a corresponding effect on 
the short sound of other vowels. 

| Zo be continued. | 


or  proo- 
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VARIOUS VOICES. 


—An anecdote of Leigh Hunt, related by Orion Horne, lately 
appeared in print for the first time. Horne, on a bitterly 
cold day in winter, went to see Hunt, and found him ina 
large room, with a wide, old-fashioned fire-place. He had 
dragged his piano on to the hearth, close to a large fire, 
having only room for himself and his chair, and was play- 
ing with the greatest enjoyment. “ My dear fellow,” cried 
Horne, ‘‘are you aware that you are ruining your piano for 
ever and ever in that heat?” “I know—I know,” murmured 
Hunt, ‘‘ but it is delicious !” 


—Stage Manager: Well, how do you expect to raise the 
wind? 
Hard-up Actor: By puffs in the papers. 


—Manager: It’s hard luck to have a homely prima donna 
in comic opera. 

Friend: Why so? 

Manager: Because all the chorus girls have to be just so 
much homelier. 


—‘‘I don’t know of but one step further that stage realism can 
go,” said an old manager, ‘“‘and that is to have areal murder 
on the stage and kill off some of these alleged actors, begin- 
ning with the topical-song comedians.” 
—Exasperated Lady in Hotel: Why do you always sit at 
the piano? You can’t play a note. 

Old Stokes: Neither canany one else while ’m here,— 
Munsey’s. 
—‘I'm sorry you didn’t like the new nurse,” she said to her 
husband. “She is so good about singing to baby and keep- 
ing him quiet.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, ‘‘that’s just it; I’d rather hear the 
baby cry.” 
—‘Yes; my wife is learning Delsarte, my daughter is learn- 
ing elocution, and my boy is learning the mandolin. Oh, 
we shall soon be the most accomplished family in town.” 

“We? What are you learning, pray?” 

“To endure.” 


—Actor: Ihave worked hard to please the people. I have 
tried everything in the business, but they won't be pleased. 

Manager: Have you tried going out of the business ? 
—“Come here, Frances, and let mamma tell her little girl 
about heaven,” 

“That’s where the dear Lord lives, isn’t it, mamma ?” 

“Yes; anditisa happy place. All the good people go 
there when they die, and they all have harps and sing day 
and night.” 

‘Will everybody sing, mamma ?” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

‘Will papa sing ?”” 

“Oh yess 

‘All the time?” 

‘Yes, love,” 

“Then I don’t want to go.”—Judge. 


—‘*Music,” said the eminent pianist, as the reporter to 
whom he had kindly accorded an interview ran his pencil 
rapidly over the paper, ‘‘is the most elevating of sciences. 
It moves the deeps of one’s nature, refines the sensibilities 
and enlarges the heart. It—what were you about to ask ?” 

“I should like to know, sir, how you regard the distin- 
guished virtuoso Prof. von Bergstein, as a musician ?” : 

“We is nothing, sir, but a cheap, vile imitator—a base 
counterfeit—a tenth rate keyboard banger, sir !"’ exclaimed 
the eminent musician, scowling fiercely. 


—The following is anillustration of a peculiar use of vowels 
in the Scotch dialect, which, though it would be unintelli- 
gible to a foreigner, is easily understood by a native. The 
conversation is between a shopman and a customer, and re- 
lates to a plaid hanging at the shop door: 

Customer; (inquiring the material): Oo? (Wool?) 


Shopman: Ay,oo. (Yes, wool.) 

Customer: A’ oo? (All wool?) 

Shopman: Ay, a’ oo. (Yes, all wool.) . 

Customer: A’ae0o? (All same wool 2) 

Shopman: Ay,a’ae oo. (Yes, all same wool.)—Detroit 
Free Press. 


—German Professor of Music: You must not reach over 
dot on de treble. Dat vas not right. 

Independent American Boy: I guess I'll reach where I 
please on this piano. It’s not your piano; it’s our piano.— 


Texas Siftings. 
—Winkle: You say you did not do Berlin on your trip 
abroad ? 

Nodd: No. My sister is over there learning how to sing. 
—Life. 


—In Jersey City is a bright little girl of six, whose father is 
a Presbyterian, with an occasional fondness for the bottle. 
They live a few doors from the church. One warm Sunday 
the parents went to communion, and baby was left at home. 
“Coronation,” the usual closing hymn, floated out through 
the open windows. The good deacon took the pastor home 
to dine with him. When grace had been said little Bessie 
remarked; 

“I knew you was comin’ home, papa.” 

“How did you know, little one ?” 

“Cause I heard the song.” 

“What song?” asked the preacher. 

“Oh, you know, theone where you say, ‘bring forth the 
royal demijohn.’” 


—‘‘How do you sell your music?” asked a prospective cus- 
tomer. 

“It depends on what kind you want to buy,” replied the 
dealer. ‘‘Organ music I sell by the choir, and piano music 
by the pound.”—Harper’s Bazar. 

—Here’s a remarkable case. The other day a wagon maker 
who had been dumb for years picked up a hub and spoke. 
—Amy Fangle (entering); Have you ate ‘your dinner yet, 
Mamma ? ' 

Mrs. Fangle: Amy, your grammar gets worse every day. 

Amy (correcting herself): Oh, to be sure, I mean have 
you et? 
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M®: JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, in a recently printed 

essay, says : ‘‘ While I believe in the maintenance of 
classical learning in our universities, I never open my 
Shakespeare but I find myself wishing that there might be 
professorships established for the expounding of his works, 
as there used to be for those of Dante in Italy. There is 
nothing in all literature so stimulating and suggestive as 
the thought he seems to drop by chance, as if his hands 
were too full; nothing so cheery as his humor; nothing 
that laps us in Elysium so quickly as the lovely images which 
he marries to the music of his verse. He is also a great 
master of rhetoric in teaching us what to follow, and some- 
times quite as usefully whatto avoid. I value him above 
all for this: that for those who know no language but their 
own, there is as much intellectual training to be got from 
the study of his works of any, I had almost said all, of the 
great writers of antiquity.” 


The Boston Folk-Lore Society are said to be collecting 
London street-cries by means of the phonograph, and have 
also a photograph of the person to whom the cry belongs. 


Minna Gale has received from Mary Anderson asa gift all 
of the latter’s prompt-books. 


Careful and melodious singing inthe home fits persons 
forsinging elsewhere, especially if they are taught to sing 
correctly, gently and tenderly, and without much musical 
accompaniment. Songsthus learned by the young linger 
long in the memory, a precious heritage. Let each child 
have his own hymn-book, and he will learn to prize it 
next to the Bible. Let us have more praising and less 
murmuring, more song and fewer complaints. 


English has been recognized as the official language of 
the Imperial University of Tokio, Japan. 


In answer to a question the Book Buyer gives the pro- 
nunciation of George Eliot’s novel ‘‘ Consuelo” as : ‘‘ Cone- 
soo-ah-low.” 

That the negro has a soul for rhythm is apparent even in 
his working hours. In a recent paving job in New York 
gangs of negroes and white men were employed in stamp- 
ing down the top dressing with heavy iron discs, heated, 
and handled by means of long wooden poles. The white 
men worked independently. The negroes, on the other 
hand, seemed to naturally divide themselves into two 
companies, and the discs fell responsively on the asphalt 
as the two lines of laborers advanced and retreated. It 
was apparently an unconscious fall into rhythmic work but 
was none the less striking. 


Modjeska is one of the most scholarly women on the 
stage. Besides being a tireless student of Shakespeare, she 
isa constant reader of his great contemporaries, and she 
has made and is still making a large collection of Eliza- 
bethan works. In addition to all this she speaks half a 
dozen languages, including some of the difficult tongues of 
Eastern Europe. 


ok pad Irving is likely again to receive an offer of knight- 
od. 


A Bridgeport gentleman has invented a simple yet in 
genious device for the restoring of hearing. Itis to the ears 
what glasses are to the eyes, and is a soft rubber disc, ar- 
ranged on a rubber spring, and so shaped that when in- 
serted in the ear it will focus the sound-waves on the 
natural drum, thus increasing the latter’s vibration. The 
Possibilities of such a device have long been known, but 
it has been considered beyond our present knowledge of 
the ear tomake a practical instrument of the kind. How- 
ever, physicians and aurists look most kindly upon the 
instrument, and it is meeting with success. It would 
seem to bean ideal device, since it can be worn entirely 
out of sight inthe ear for months at a time with com- 
fort. Through it relief has been obtained when ear- 
trumpets failed. 


An elocutionist is making a success of a parlor class of 
ladies to whom she reads carefully selected editorials and 
articles on current events, clipped from Americai and 
foreign journals. 


An intelligent foreigner recently said of the absurdi- 
ties of the English language: ‘When I discovered that 
when I was quick I was fast, if I stood firm I was fast, if 
Ispent too freely I was fast, I became discouraged ; but 
when I came across the sentence, ‘The first one won one 

- one-dollar prize,’ Il was tempted to give up English and 
learn some other language.” 


Madrid has 13 theatres open thisseason, 1 for grand opera, 


4 for light Spanish opera, and the others for dramatic pro- 
ductions. 


The report comes of a wonderful cat that sings, not 
purrs like others of her kind, but actually sings so loud 
that she can be heard from 40 to 50 rods. She is 3 years old 
and will sing for food or if spoken to. 


‘Correct speech,” says J. A. Macon, ‘‘is correlated to 
right conduct and cleanly living, and to neglect it is to 
foster a slouchy and dangerous habit.” 


The American Association for the Advancement of Phys- 
ical Education holds its next annual meeting in Phila- 
delphia, April 7-9, at Drexel Institute. The program thus 
far arranged includes papers by M. Demeny, of Paris, Dr. 
Enebuske, Dr. W. T. Harris, commissioner of education at 
Washington, and an address by the president of the Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Hartwell. Pointsof value to all physical cul- 
turists will be discussed. 


The larynx and chestof Mr. R. H. Mohr, the ventriloquist, 
was recently examined, at the Harvard Medical School, to 
discover, if possible, what special formation gave him his 
peculiar powers, It was found that his larynx was flatter 
than those of other men, and shaped something like a 
woman’s, and also that one of the stops in his throat, as 
Mr. Mohr expressed it, was drawn downward instead of up- 
ward by the connecting muscles. Not being a physiologist 
he does not fully understand the result of the examination. 


A Michigan inventor has succeeded in making a type- 
writer for music, which, he claims, will greatly facilitate 
composition. The copy made by the machine can be pho- 
tographed and the plate reproduced for printing. 

A reader who was about to recite James Whitcomb 
Riley’s ‘‘ Knee-Deep in June,” recently, was rather discon- 
certed on consulting the program to find it announced as 
** Knee-Deep in Juice.” 

At the recent production of ‘‘Nanon”’ at the New York 
Casino, Heinrich Conried, who superintended it, main- 
tained unusual order and discipline. He laidouta time 
table for the various incidents ot the opera, and held the 
company to it. For instance, on one night the drummers’ 
march took place at 8:34 and on the following night at 8:35; 
but the extra minute must be accounted for to Conried’s 
satisfaction. 

An old writer says: ‘‘Isee no reason why people may 
not take as goode edification by the singing which others 
singe as by the prayers which others pray.” 

The Czar has decreed that the Russian Imperial Orchestra, 
organized by Rubinstein in 1839, shall be dissolved. 

Mr. Newell Dunbar thus describes Bishop Phillips 
Brooks’s oratory: ‘‘ ‘Lhe first quality is what may be termed 
copiousuess, The parting of his lips seems like the 
bursting open of a safety-valye by the seething thoughts 
behind, and out they rush so hot in their chase the one of 
the other, that at times they appear to be almost side by 
side; and from then to the moment when he stops, with 
equal abruptness, he simply pours, pours, pours! out, out, 
out! lt seems asif he could not possibly say enough, or 
begin to express what he has to utter. He gives the best he 
has, not stopping to sort, but flinging out his words as they 
come, satistied that each hearer will get something. Great 
torrents and waves of appeal and aspiration and eloquence 
and thought rise and fall, whirl and eddy throughout the 
church, till they seem to become almost visible and tangible 
and to beat upon the eyes and foreheads of his hearers as 
they do against their hearts. Coolly considered, Phillips 
Brooks exhibits, asa preacher, wellnigh every fault of de- 
livery ; but he does not leave you time to criticise. There 
are in him tremendous vitality, a vigor, an exhaustless- 
ness, an irresistible onset of confident and ardent earnest- 
ness that, whether you will or not, take you clear off your 
feetand whirlyou along at their mercy, but pleased and 
benefited.” 

The musical critic of the New York Times, in speaking of 
Gianini’s singing at the Metropolitan Opera House, recently 
wrote: ‘His voice sounds as if it were that of an elder 
brother.” What does he mean? 

Mme. M. Sissieretta Joues is a colored singer who is 
attracting much notice, and is called the colored Patti. She 
has a number of gold medals awarded to her during her 
tours through Central America and the West Indies. She 
has just been presented to President Harrison. 

Dvorak hasjust finished an orchestral suite in three parts 
entitled ‘‘ Nature, Life, Love.” 

Athletics were introduced into the Madras, India, Y. M. 
C. A. by degrees. First a class was formed for cricket, 
then one for bicycling, tennis, baseball, football. These 
classes have now united, with one fee for all. 

Some time ago Lady Florence Dixie outlined what she 
cgnsidered an ideal costume for women. She is notin 
favor of trousers, because she thinks them ugly on any- 
body. But she does advocate very earnestly for street 
wear a flannel shirt, knickerbockers, ashort kilt skirt, and 
a loose jacket, all rather Scotch in plan. There is nothing 
novel in this dress, and its very lack of startling originality 
is relied upon to popularizeit. For it is the oddness and 
unusualness of most of the proposed reform garments that 
cause their condemnation without trial and almost at sight. 

Augustus Pitou, the manager, gave up acting because he 
considered himself too shortin stature to ever become a 
great Shakespearean actor—the only class of acting that he 
really cared for. 

A convention of the Norwegian Lutheran Church choirs 
of the Northwest was held in Minneapolis in January. It 
is proposed to organize the choirs and give singing- 
festivals. 


M. Lajard has written a paper on the peculiar language 
of the people of the Canary Islands, who whistle instead of 
speaking when they desire to converse. It is, moreover, 
nota language of conventional sounds, but composed of 
words like any other language. Those using it attain to 
great proficiency and are able to converse on all subjects. 
The whistling noiseis produced by placing two fingers in- 
side the mouth. M. Lajard declares that the language has 
a great affinity with Spanish, being, in fact, a sort of 
whistling Spanish. He has jotted it down in a sort of 
musical notation, and has found that any sentence has 
exactly one syllable more than the equivalent sentence in 
Spanish, the extra sound being accounted for by the fact 
that the first syllable serves as a mere exclamation designed 
to attract the attention of the person addressed. 

The annual report of the Comédie Francaise shows a pro- 
fit of $70,000, which gives $3,200 to each soci¢taire. During 
1891, 11 new pieces, including Sardou’s ‘‘Thermidor,” 
were produced, and 12 plays of the old repertoire revived. 

Dr. Lowenberg, of Paris, after careful examination of 
the theory held by most otologists that the left ear is more 
liable to be attacked or when both ears are concerned to 
suffer more severely from disease, says that while deaf- 
ness is more common on the left side in men, the same 
does not hold good with women. From statistics of 3,000 
cases under his notice, he shows that the male sex is more 
subject to ear diseases than the female, there having been 
1,790 of the former to 1,210 of the latter. Among those in 
whom only one ear was affected were 478 men and 311 
women ; the right ear alone was affected in 212 men and 
167 women; the left ear alone in 266 menand 144 women. 
Deafness existed in both ears in 1,074 men and 737 women. 
Of this number, the right ear was the more deaf of 427 men 
and 340 women, the left in 647 men and 397 women. Deaf- 
ness was equal on both sides in 288 men and 162 women. 

A deficiency in freshman gymnasium work at Williams 
College must be made up the same as any other condition. 


Mr. Jacob Gosche, who died in New York in February, 
was Henrietta Sontag’s American agent, and accompanied 
her to Mexico, where she died under circumstances that 
gaverise to stories of jealousy and murder. He was also 
the agent of Rachel during her American tour, and was 
afterward manager of the Mason-Thomas musical entertain- 
ments. This was the beginning of his connection with the 
Thomas orchestra. He was actively engaged in managerial 
work up to within a short+time of his death at the age of 72. 


Mme. Teresa Carreno, whose reputation as pianiste is 
world-wide, has married Eugene d’Albert, the pianist, and 
with him will shortly tour this country. This is her third 
marriage; her other two husbands, from whom she is 
divorced (Sauret, violinist, and Tagliapietra, baritone), are 
still living. 


Some girls of the Woburn, Mass., High School recently 
objected to the physical culture exercises. The teacher 
insisted that the corset should be removed and the girls did 
not wish todo so. Deception followed. Two of the girls 
asked to be excused from the exercises, and on being re- 
fused promptly fainted. Leading physicians having been 
called to view the work, decided that the exercises were 
perfectly suitable, and instead of being taken only once 
a week as heretofore, should be taken twice a week. The 
exercises are similar to those in use at all girls’ schools. 


The Emma Abbott monument at the cemetery, Glou- 
cester, Mass.,is nearly completed. Itisto be 66 feet in 
height. No cement is used, the setting being lead. The 
inscription on a huge granite block is, “In loving memory 
of Eugene Wetherell. ‘He giveth His beloved sleep.’” 
After the urn containing the ashes of the dead singer is 
placed in the receptacle, a slab of Quincy granite will be 
securely sealed over it, forminga floor. The costis $60,000, 
said to be the most expensive piece of private work of the 
kind in the United States. It has taken 40 mena year to 
complete it. 


The gymnasium of Laselle Seminary is well supplied 
with apparatus. The room is large and sunny, with open 
fireplaces, shower and sun baths. Besides the regular 
gymnasium work a daily military drill is given, in which 
erect carriage, graceful walk, and quickness of mind are 
the special objects. 

It is proposed that the women officially connected with 
the World’s Fair adopt a costume, which shall be not only 
conducive to comfort, but shall enable strangers to recog- 
nize the officers at sight. The members of the state com- 
missions are to wear badges indicative of their respective 
states. 

Mr. Lory Prentiss, teacher of physical culture in the 
Newark Academy and in the Normal School classes, has 
prepared a series of exercises for usein the public schools, 
which will doubtless be considered favorably by the Board 
of Education. It consists of four tables, arranged accord- 
ing to the inductive method. The different moyements 
are to be given to the class from 8 to 16 times each, de- 
pending upon the pupils’ age and the strength required. 
The order of movements in all but the first exercise is, 
forearm, neck, legs, shoulders, waist, thighs. Deep breath- 
ing concludes the daily work. 


The Bureau of Music of the World’s Fair has issued 
letters of invitation to the important choral societies in 
large cities asking them to codperate in forming the grand 
chorus of 2,000 voices, which will render standard oratorios 
at the ceremonies dedicatory of the Exposition buildings. 


Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, whose lectures on kinder- 
garten work are attracting attention, isan effective speaker. 
Those who haye heard her are convinced that her forte 
lies in public reading. She reads only from her own 
writings. One of her enthusiasms is music. Not only has 
she an exquisite voice in singing, but she has composed 
melodies for her favorite poems. Among the most 
charming are, “Lend Me Thy Fillet, Love” and the 
“Butterfly Song,” from Ibsen’s drama “‘ Brand,”’ 


Atarecent meeting of American musicians at the N. Y. 
Manuscript Club rooms, an organization was effected with 
the title ‘‘Columbian Musical Association,” whose object 
is to secure the active codperation of metropolitan musi- 
cians in the Columbus celebration to be held in New York 
in October, and in a festival to be held in that city, April, 
1893. The executive committee is: Reginald De Koven, 
Homer N. Bartlett, W. S. Rhodes, W. H. Neidlinger, 
Americo Gori, 8. G. Pratt. The Association will also 
arrange for the representation of the progress of music in 
the United States at the World’s Fair. 


The Society for the Promotion of Physical Culture and 
Correct Dress has applied for 1,900 square feet of floor 
space in the Woman’s Building to make an exhibit of stat- 
uary, photographs, pictures, and costumes at the World’s 
Fair. The application says asits aims are educational it 
would prefer not being classed with reforms or charities. 
Dr. D. A. Sargent, of Harvard, will send to the Fair a 
bronze cast of what he calls his ‘‘ perfect man.” The meas- 
urements are taken from his anthropometric chart, and 
the sculptor is a man named Noble. 


Menie Muriel Dowie, now Mrs. Norman, author of the 
widely-read ‘‘Girlin the Karpathians,” was a reciter at 18, 
winning success by her youth, her manner, and her voice, 


A society of prominent New York ladies and gentlemen 
is organizing for the purpose of having concerts at Madison 
Square Garden Saturday afternoons, to which the public 
school pupils will be admitted free. Only good musie will 
be given at these concerts, as the object is to educate the 
children to appreciate and enjoy such music. However, 
only the lightest of classical music is to be chosen, such 
as the overture to ‘‘ William Tell,” Mendelssohn’s “ Spring 
Song,” ‘“‘Tannhauser March,” etc. Each concert will close 
with the singing by the children of a patriotic air. The 
hall will hold about 15,000 persons, and 10,000 tickets will 
be issued to the children, the remaining 5 000 to be sold at 
25 cts. apiece. A concert for the benefit of this project 
will shortly be given, at which itis expected that Patti will 
give her services. The enterprise is one of the most 
worthy that has engaged the attention of people for along 
time. 


« 
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READERS AND SINGERS. 


R. H. E. HOLT, of Boston, gave a talkon music at the 
College of the City of New York, in February. Among 
other things he said that formerly it had been the custom 
to defer the study of music in the schools till the child had 
reached the higher classes, but all that was now changed. 
Children six years old could learn to read music even 
before they could read the number of the page on which 
the notes were printed. The scale is in nature, in the 
child, not invented by man to be taught; therefore, de- 
velop what is already planted. First comes the whole, 
then the parts in relation to the whole and to each other. 
Each sound has its characteristic function and its effect in 
the whole series of sounds by association. Education in 
musicis the ability to think in sounds. Mr. Holt illus- 
trated by his Modulation and Drill Chart his method of 

teaching. The lecture was enjoyed by everybody, 

ek 
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Mr. Leland T. Powers gave ‘‘ The Shaughraun” before 
the General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen on their 
regular winter reading-course at Chickering Hall, New 
York, Feb. 4. The hall was crowded in every part, with 
hundreds standing. Mr. Powers was in excellent spirits 
and depicted the various characters of the Irish comedy in 
his inimitable style. His personation of the female roles 
was, perhaps, his weakest work. He also omitted the 
famous wake-scene, in the last act. He was assisted by 
Mrs. Powers, who sang several charming ballads. To say 
that the evening was a success is only to repeat what every- 
body who has heard Mr. Powers knows. 

aos : 

Mr. Alexander S, Thompson, vocal teacher, has removed 
from Kansas, where he has been engaged for some time, 
to Virginia, WrRNER’s VoIcE MaGazinz wishes him all suc- 
cess in his new field. 

= 

Mme, E. A. Alberti, of New York, gave a charming Del- 
sartian entertainment at the Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Hollidaysburg,in January. An elaborate yellow luncheon 
was served for her in the afternoon, and the lecture in the 
evening was well attended. Mme. Alberti answered the 
question, “‘ What is Delsartian training?” in a very pleasing 
manner. Shealso recited several selections, gave some 
beautiful pantomimes, and a series of emotive gestures. 
Her work aroused great enthusiasm among the col- 
lege students. The regular work in the departments of 
elocution and physical culture is under the charge of Miss 
Jessie Elliss Mme. Alberti apppeared before a Trenton 
audience of 2,000 on Washington’s Birthday, and gave the 
“Star Spangled Banner” in deaf-mute pantomime, with 
music, scoring a great success, 

ok 


Mr. Dayid Kelsey, of Saratoga, reports a very busy 
season. The Saratoga County Music Teachers’ Association 
meets this year in March ; the outlook is excellent. 

* OK 
* 

Miss Harriett J. Taylor, of Dakota, was married to Prof. 
B. F. Hood, at Canton, Jan. 22. Miss Taylor will be re- 
membered by our readers as the teacher who was severely 
injured by the burning of the college where she taught, 
and who attributes her recovery (which physicians de- 
spaired of) to her Delsarte work, Mr.and Mrs. Hood will 
reside in South Dakota, where Mrs. Hood will continue 
her classes. We wish them every happiness. 


* O* 
* 


Mr. Jesse Williams, composer and musical director at 
the Garden Theatre, New York, is one of the busiest men 
in the profession. In addition to these duties he gives 
instruction in vocal and instrumental music, and is at work 
onan orizinal opera. He is an Englishman, and came to 
this country in 1871, beginning work at the Arch Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia. He was with the Alice Oates Comic 
Opera Company for several years, and musical director at 
the New York Casino for seven years,—a wide and useful 
experience. 


* 
* 


Miss Etta Lansing Wentz has been very busy with her 
Delsarte classes this season. She is engaged at Albany, 
Schenectady, Amsterdam, and other places in that vicinity. 
She is a pupil of Mrs. Stebbins Thompson, 

se 

Miss Marion Lowell has been engaged by the Central 
Business College, of Missouri, for a three months’ course in 
Delsarte work and elocution. Miss Lowell is an exception- 
ally cultured woman, and is extensively and favorably 
known in the West through her readingsand teaching. Her 
Delsarte theories have been obtained from the best sources 
and she may be considered an authority. 

* 

The pupils of the Metropolitan Conservatory of Music, 
directed by Mr. H. W. Greene, gaveachamber music re- 
cital at Steinway Hall, New York, Jan.27. The numbers 
were: Hermann’s Trio for three violins; Tones’s soprano 
song ‘‘ Bright Days to Come,” with violin obligato; Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata for piano and violin ; Haydn’s Quartet for 
strings; Nergee’s contralto song, “Mom and Marie,” and 
Neyin’s ‘One Spring Morning.” The numbers were all 
well given, particularly the soprano song with violin 
obligato. 

<e 

The officers of the Cxcilian Choir propose a singing-class 
to be held on Monday evenings, under the Supervision of 
Prof. E.M. Bowman. The room will be provided by the 
church, but the expense of the teacher of music will be 
shared pro rata by the class. The lessons will begin as soon 


_ as enough members are secured to reduce the cost to ten 


cents each per evening. Mr. B. 0. Unseld is the teacher, 


Miss Mabelle Biggart has been obliged to give up her 
work in Colorado on account of nervousness arising from 
the altitude of the place, and is filling platform engage- 
ments inconnection with Miss Marie Gumaer, contralto, 
These two enterprising young women are their own 
managers, and are doing well. Their tour as planned is 
eastward, and they spend some time in each large city on 
their way. Miss Biggart has been associated with leading 
educational institutions, east and west,and has exception- 
ally fine references and testimonials. 

* x 


Mr. Hervé D. Wilkins gave a piano recital at Batavia, Jan. 
14, assisted by Miss Mattie Pape, soprano, and Mr. H. W. 
Bacon, tenor. He gave ten selections, among them being 
Weber's “Rondo Brilliante,” Bach’s “ Bourree in G,” Jen- 
sen’s ‘‘Murmuring Zephyrs,” Schulhoff’s ‘ Mazurka,” 
Grieg’s ‘‘Humoreske in ©,” Gounod-Liszt's ‘Faust Waltz.” 
The vocal numbers were Pinsuti’s ‘‘ Queen of the Earth,” 
Helmund’s ‘‘Gondolier’s Love Song,” Van de Water's 
“Elaine,” Nevin’s “In a Bower.” Mr. Wilkins is an artist 
both on piano and organ. He has resigned his position as 
organist at the Brick Church, Rochester, to accept a similar 
position at the First Baptist Church of that place, the 
change to take effect April 1. 

* as 

Miss M. Louise Edwards recited at an entertainment 
given by the teachers and pupils of the music and elocution 
departments of Almira College recently. Her principal 
number was “King Robert of Sicily,” which was well re- 
ceived, 

ar 

Miss Minee Cady, whose pretty drill of ‘‘The Promenade 
of the Broadway Belles” appeared in the January number 
of this magazine, reports plenty of work. She is preparing 
an entertainment for early presentation. 

Edt 

Another of Mrs. May Donnally Kelso's pupils made her 
debut on the stage as Lady Mary Trelawney in ‘‘The Henri- 
etta,” with Robson’s company. The Chicago Times, speak- 
ing of the debutante, said: ‘‘ Her bearing was easy and un- 
affected. Herenunciation was perfect. Her acting showed 
the effect of careful study and excellent training.’ Other 
notices were equally flattering, and Mrs. Kelso has reason 
to feel proud of her work as the teacher. Mrs. Kelso re- 
cited in Cincinnati on Dec. 31, for the benefit of the Church 
of the Nativity, giving ‘‘Black-Eyed Rebel,” ‘‘The Hin- 
doo’s Paradise,’ scene from ‘Henry V.,” ‘‘Ruggleses Christ- 
mas Dinner,” ‘Lorraine Loree,” ‘‘My Riyal,” ‘The 


Kitchen Clock.” 
beg 


Mr. Mark C. Baker was the tenor soloist at a concert of 
the Williamsport Oratorio Society, Jan. 28. His numbers 
were: Rotoli’s “A Cry of Love,” Cowen’s “ Snowflakes,” 
Moir’s ‘‘ Best of All.” His singing is always artistic and in 
every way delightful. 

“A 

The commencement exercises of the February classes of 
the Brooklyn Girls’ High School took place Feb. 11, when a 
large class was graduated. The essays were of unusually 
good literary value, and were exceedingly well delivered, 
thanks to the efforts of Miss Caroline Le Row, teacher of 
elocution at the school. In spite of Miss Le Row’s some- 
times pessimistic view of the amount of work that can be 
accomplished ina high school with the material thrown 
there from the public schools, she produces most excellent 
results in the comparatively brief time allowed for her de- 


partment. 
+* 


Miss Mattie Stearnsrecited at the Sons of Veterans’ con- 
cert at Mount Pleasant and was well received. Her sgelec- 
tions were: “ Darius Green,” “ Mary’s Night Ride,” “The 
Old Pewter Teapot,” ‘The Maniac Mother.” She was gradu- 
ated from the lowa Conservatory of Music, receiving the 
degree B. O., and then took a course of Prof. Walter Lyman, 
who encouraged her in her work. She is at present teach- 
ing in the public schools, but is desirous of devoting 


herself more particularly to her specialty—elocution. 
; eee 


* 

An entertainment by the Sunday School of the Church of 
the Holy Apostles was given Jan. 21, under the direction of 
Miss Grace Bell. Among the many novel features of the 
evening was ‘‘The Reign of the Roses,” represented by 
white rosebuds (children in white with white rosebud 
wreaths), yellow roses (6 girlsin yellow gowns with yellow 
roses), red roses and white roses (12 girls in white gowns, 6 
withred and 6 with white roses), moss roses (10 girls in 
pink gowns with white tulle drapery, carrying moss roses), 
tea roses of Japan (6 girls in blue gowns, with tea roses). 
The roses sang several appropriate songs, gave a hoop drill, 
fancy marches, a fan drill, and other interesting numbers, 
Several statuary groupings were also given, including 
Hebe, Nydia, Justice, Mercy and Peace, Progress of Music. 
Most of the program was original with Miss Bell, who is 
fortunate in possessing such varied talent. 

*x O* 
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Mrs. Kate J. Brainard continues her efficient work in the 
vocal department of Mary Institute. This is the 26th year 
ofher connection withthe school, an exceptional record, 
The K. J B. Ladies’ Quartet has, unfortunately, disbanded 
on account of theill health of the leading soprano; but 
during the four years in which it was before the public 
it made a fine record. 

age 

Miss Coombs is a rising young dramatic reader, humorist 
and actress, possessing inherited talent. She has been 
cordially received by both press and public. 

* * 
* 

The first year of the Ontario, Canada, College of Oratory 
has given most gratifying results to those interested in its 
Buccess. The president is Mr, Francis J. Brown, 


Mr. Charles Lunn’s “ Philosophy of the Voice” has been 
translated into German by Ludwig J. Trég, with the title 
“ Die menschliche Stimme,” Thisis a high and deserved 
compliment to Mr. Lunn, q 

; * 
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Miss Helene Keller, a graduate of the Boston School of 
Oratory in the classof '90, hasbeen reading very success- 
fully. She gave several readings in Michigan during 
November, appearing at the Y. M.C.A., Lansing, where 
she was cordially received. Sherecited ‘Jack Hall’s Boat 
Race,” and was obliged to respond to a double encore. 
Other of herselections are: ‘* Ruggleses Dinner Party,” “‘An 
Idyl of the Period,” ‘‘ Bells of Lynn,” ‘‘ Romance of a Rose,” 
“Story of Some Bells.” 

* x 
* 

Miss Cora Tardy is a young Georgia elocutionist who has 
started classes in acting and Shakespeare, also in physical 
culture according to the Delsarte and the Emerson systems, 
She isa graduate of several schools of elocution and acting, 
besides haying studied privately. 

* Ox 
* 

Mr. Frederic Root has reason to feel proud of his work 
as exemplified in the singing of the young tenor soloist, 
Mackenzie Gordon, who has made a decided hit in Chicago 
musical circles. Mr. Gordon’s voice has a range from D 
below to B h or B natural above, is of genuine tenor quality, 
flexible, and capable of producing every variety of tone 
from the most delicate to the fullestrobust. When he began 
work with Mr. Root his voice was of lyric quality, whereas 
now itis that ofa dramatic tenor, all owing, Mr. Gordon 
says, to Mr. Root’s method. Mr. Root will hold his sum- 
mer training school for singers at the Silver Lake Assembly, 
New York. 

x O* 
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Mr. Frederick Abbott, teacher of elocution at the London 
Conservatory of Music, has made a hit by his reciting of 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s temperance story ‘‘Jack, the 
Fisherman,” arranged for reading. Mr. Abbott’s platform 
presence is impressive. Other of his recitations are: 
‘Lightning Rod Dispenser,” ‘‘Horatius,” ‘The Rum 
Maniac,” ‘ The Lifeboat,” ‘‘ Willow Tree,” “Aunt Jemima’s 
Courtship,” ‘‘How Ruby Played,” ‘The Spanish Duel.” 
His impersonation of ‘‘ People we See on the Platform,” igs 
particularly clever. 


* x 
* 


We regret to announce that Miss Mary A. Currier, profes- 
sor of elocution at Wellesley College, lost her mother on 
Jan.11. Miss Currier has our deepest sympathy in her 
affliction. 

* * 
* 


Miss Jessie Bancroft gave a lecture on physical culture at 
the house of Mrs. Mordaunt, New York, Feb. 3. Miss Ban- 
croft illustrated her ideas by poses; she also gave two read- 
ings. The evening ended pleasantly with dancing. 


* * 
* 


Mr. John Towers has accepted the invitation of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association to read a paper at the July 
meeting at Cleveland. The subject is, ‘‘ Personal Recol- 
lections of Mendelssohn, Liszt, Lind, Sullivan, Pinsuti, 
Kullak, and Marx.” 

* * 

Mrs. Robert Connor, of Brooklyn, has filled many reading 
engagements this winter. Her work lies extensively in 
churches, and she gives entire satisfaction. Among the 
pieces forming her repertoire are: ‘‘ Gypsy Flower Girl,’ 
‘*Wreck of the Hesperus,’ ‘*Foreigners’ Opinions of the 
Bartholdi Statue,” ‘‘The Elf Child,” ‘‘The Bobolink,’ 
“Budge and Toddy.” She is also an accomplished musician 


* 
* 


Mr, Hannibal Williams gave Shakespearean recitals at Al- 
bany, Troy, and Saratoga in February. He was supported 
by the most influential people of these cities. “The Taming 
of the Shrew,” ‘‘ Winter’s Tale,” and “The Tempest” form- 
ed the programs. 

xe a 

Mrs. F. 8. Wardwell’s pupils gave a song recital Feb. 5, at 
the Saturday Club rooms. The program was: Trios, Strum’s 
“Twitter, Twitter,” Bradsky’s ‘‘Thou Beaming Star,” Mar- 
chetti’s ‘Save us, O Father;” solos, Buck’s ‘Where the 
Lindens Bloom,” Schubert’s “The Wanderer,” Ellis’s “Like 
Breath of Spring,” Sherwood’s ‘‘ What Made Robin so Sad,” 
Buck’s ‘Storm and Sunshine,” and “Shadow Land, ”De 
Koven’s ‘‘Gavotte in Gray.” The pupils were all young 
ladies. 

* ae 

A unique entertainment was given at the Philadelphia 
Academy of Musicin January. It was a series of moving 
tableaux illustrative of the marriage ceremony in many 
lands. The account of each picture was given by Miss 
Elizabeth Clendenning, who made a charming impression 
by her reading. She is the teacher of elocution at Ogontz. 
Among the features of the evening was an Indian dance, 
occurring in themarriage of Pocahontas, and a butterfly 
dance in the Japanese ceremony. The nations represented 
were: Marriage by capture (barbaric age); marriage by pur- 
chase (Babylonian auction mart); early Roman marriage; 
early Jewish marriage; Indian marriage (Pocahontas and 
John Rolfe); Dutch peasant wedding; Russian wedding 
feast ; Japanese marriage ; Scotch marriage (elopement at 
Gretna Green); modern marriage. 

* x 
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Mrs. Edna Snell Poulson, who has been for some time in 

Europe, will return daring the summer. 
* * 
* . 

Dr. Henry G, Hanchett will give a series of free organ re- 
citals at the Marble Collegiate Church, New York, on alter- 


nate Monday mornings at 11 o’clock, ending April 25, 
Prominent singers assist at each recital, 
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The pupils of Miss Vernon Lane, teacher of elocution in 
the Southwestern University, gave a recital in University 
Hall, Dec. 18. The program opened with music, followed 
by a study in attitude, given by 16 girls in Grecian 
costume. The study comprised 30 attitudes. The recita- 
tions were: “ Mice at Play,” ‘‘Racket’s Christmas,” ‘‘School- 
boy’s Strike,” ‘“‘Diamond Cut Diamond,” ‘‘Mother’s Easter 
Scarf,” ‘‘Ben-Hurs Chariot Race,’”’ ‘‘ Tom Sawyer.” Miss 
Lane herself recited at the teachers’ entertainment Dec. 5, 
giving ‘‘How the Gospel Came to Jim Oaks” and ‘‘Ruggleses 
Dinner Paity.” She was encored after both numbers. 

* OK 
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Mr. Perley Dunn Aldrich will have charge of the music at 
the Brick Church, Rochester, from April. For the rest of 
theschool year he will speud part of each week at Utica, 
but in the fall will locate permanently at Rochester. In his 
new place Mr. Aldrich will occupy one of the few positions 
that can be called ‘“‘musical pastorates.” He will have en- 
tire charge of all the music of church and Sunday School. 
The choir will be reorganized and perhaps enlarged to 75 
voices, A fine quartet has been engaged, with Miss Gove at 


the organ. ihe’ 


* 

At the January dinner of the Union Liberal Club, Boston, 
Miss Annie Haydn Webster sang in Greek a hymn to Apollo, 
and in Engiish a lullaby, accompanying herself on the 
guitar, andimprovising what she believes to bean approach 
to Greek music. 

Ae 

Miss Adelaide Johnson, of Washington, is a sculptor, who 
bases her work on Delsartian principles. She has met with 
great success in her work, and sailed for Italy on Feb. 27, to 
superintend the reproducing in marble for the World’s Fair 
of anumber of busts of which she has just completed the 
models. Sheisan execpaonelly clever girl. 

* 


* 

The pupils of the Pueblo School of Elocution, Mrs. F. D. 
Wallaker principal, gave a recital at the Central Christian 
Church Feb. 1. The program was: ‘‘Cataract of Lodore,” 
“Spanish Duel,” ‘‘First Steamboat up the Alabama,” ‘‘ The 
Little Culprit,” scene from “Lady of the Lake,” “Mrs. 
McGlaggerty on Roller Skates,” ‘‘The Royal Princess,” 
“Santa Claus and the Mouse,” ‘‘The Witch’s Daughter,” 
“She Wanted to learn Elocution,” scene from ‘‘ Merchant 
of Venice,” ‘‘In the Catacombs,” ‘*‘The Minuet,” ‘‘ The Set- 
tler’s Story,” ‘‘Milking Song,” ‘‘The Midnight Bells.” Mrs. 
Wallaker has moved her school to larger quarters, and now 
has an audience-room that will seat 100 people, with a stage 
and other appointments. She is making a success of her 
work, 

* OK 
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A Montana paper says of Miss Ellen Decker Hall: ‘An 
exceedingly enjoyable entertainment was given at the 
Mountain View M. E. Church Dec. 15 by Ellen Decker Hall. 
She has a voice of great flexibility, is graceful in gesture, 
and at once commanded the sympathy of her audience.” 

whe 

Through the efforts of Miss Lulu Graham the American 
Music Society of Chicago has been formed, with Frederick 
Grant Gleason as president. The object is to encourage 
through public and private performance American com- 
positions, and to cultivate social and professional relations 
among vative musicians. It is urged that similar societies 
be formed in all cities. 


* * 
* 


Mr. R. E. Mayne gave alecture on ‘The Benefits of Hu- 
morous Literature,” in which he said: ‘‘It has been common 
to consider indulgence in humor as frivolous, and that 
humorists are not capable of holding responsible positions. 
Humor reveals many beautiful things in nature that would 
otherwise remain unseen, and contributes to the civilization 
of man. The two great benefits of humor are, that it ad- 
vances man’s intellectual progress, and works outhis higher 
moral development. It is a common heritage, belonging to 
every nation, and is seen in literature from Juvenal down 
to Mark Twain, who is to the 19th century what Juvenal is 
to classics. But humor must not use its weapons against 
good taste.” 


x OX 
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St. Joseph’s Academy for Young Ladies at Flushing has 
added a wing to the main building. This wing will be de- 
voted to the conservatory of music connected with the 
school. In addition to a large hall for vocal work, there 
are several music rooms, each containing a harp or a piano, 
The course of musical study comprises theory, practice, 


and esthetics. 
+ * 


Mr. H. Hirschfeld has formulated what he calls the “Ad- 
vanced German Method” for the cure of stammering, and 
undertakes to treat pupils by correspondence. The course of 
instruction lasts 5 weeks, with a lesson each day, or 30 
lessons in all, and is divided into three parts’: (1) Regulation 
of respiration ; (2) connection of consonants with vowels; 
(3) speaking and reading-exercises. During the course the 
pupil receives a letter every day. Each lesson requires 2 
hours’ practice, but not consecutively, only 1 hour at a time. 
At the beginning of the second part of the instruction the 
stammerer is to avoid conversation for a few days in order 
to become accustomed to the new mode of speaking. Week— 
ly reports are asked from the pupil. This is, we believe, 
the only systematic attempt thatis now being made to treat 
stammerers by mail Mr. Hirschfeld maintains that he is 
producing satisfactory results. 

* x 
* 

The closing exercises of the second term of the classesin 
elocution under Dr. G. W. Hoss were held Jan. 30, when 
the following pieces were recited: ‘“‘ Marco Bozzaris,” 
“‘Nobody’s Child,” “The Rum Maniac,” * Spinning Wheel 
Song,” “Diamond Cut Diamond,” ‘‘Sandalphon.” Ex- 
cellent singing varied the program. The third term began 
in February. 
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The Rey. Francis T. Russell, who has for many years been 
so intimately connected with elocution that his name is in- 
separable from the art, has gone to Californiafor several 
months on account of his health. He has been for some 
time subject to vertigo, which recently culminated in an 
attack so severe as to necessitate his removal to a hospital, 
where he underwent heroic treatment. Although much 
improved, a long rest is deemed advisable for his complete 
recovery. Just prior to his departure we had the great 
pleasure of hearing him privately recite the scene between 
Shylock and Bassanio, from ‘‘Merchant of Venice.” Mr. 
Russell's voice had lost none of its beauty, a beauty that 
seems to belong peculiarly to the Rush school of voice- 
culture, of which Mr. Russellisa follower. His reading 
of the lines wasmasterly. We hope his vacation will prove 
all that he desires, and that he may return in full vigor. 

+ , 

Mr. Edward T. Remick and the Euterpe Club, of which 
he is director, gave their 15th concert on Feb. 9, at 
Y. M.C. A. Hall. It wasa thoroughly enjoyable occasion. 
The vocal selections were: Anderton’s ‘Wreck of the 
Hesperus,” for soprano, tenor, bass, and chorus ; Lynes's 
‘He wasa Prince,” contralto; Molloy’s ‘‘ Kerry Dance,” 
ladies’ quartet; Pinsuti’s ‘‘ We'll Gaily Sing and Play,” 
tenor and chorus ; Potter’s ‘‘Annie Laurie,’ chorus; 
Goring-Thomas’s ‘‘A Summer Night,” contralto; Wiske’s 
‘* A Father’s Lullaby,’’ ladies’ quartet; Faning’s ‘‘ Miller’s 
Wooing,” chorus. The instrumental numbers were ‘ cello 
solos. 

* ok 
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During the recent Southern tour of the Ayres-Warren Co., 
Miss Eliza Warren, who is not unknown to our readers, 
played the character of Ophelia for the first time and 
acquitted herself in amanner that added greatly to her rep- 
utation as a personator of Shakespearean parts. Her mad 
scene issaid to be unusually effective. She is a pupil of 


Alfred Ayres. 
ce 


Miss Sarah Laughton’s pupils gave a recital in expressive 
art Jan. 25, before a large audience. The recitations in- 
cluded : ‘‘An Old Sweetheart of Mine,” “Flight against 
Time,” ‘‘Courtship under Difficulties,’ ‘‘ Loraine Loree,” 
Tit for Tat,” ‘*The Minuet,” scene from ‘The Hunch- 
back.” The entertainment closed with a study in gesture. 
The work was effective and reflected creditably on Miss 


Laughton. 
hex 


Mrs. Louise Cushing Hartley has issued a very pretty 
circular in red and black inks. The Boston School of 
Oratory and the National School of Elocution and Oratory 
admit pupils to the senior classes on certificate from Mrs. 
Hartley. 

com 

Mr. B. T. Hammond’s 51st and 652d recitals took place at 
his music rooms Feb. 4 and 5. The program was varied 
and attractive musically. Among the numbers may be 
mentioned: Millard’s ‘'Ave Maria;’ Morgan’s ‘‘A Fairer 
Garden,” Mascheroni’s ‘‘A Soldier’s Song,’ Rodney’s 
‘*Calvary’’ and ‘‘Clang of the Forge,” Grieg’s ‘‘ Sunshine 
Song,’ Carmichael’s ‘‘May Song,” Mattei’s ‘‘Carita,” 
Parker's ‘‘The Moorish Maiden,” Slaughter’s ‘‘Gondola 
Dreams,” Denza’s ‘‘ Hush-a-Bye,” Townsend’s “ Kapila,” 
Pinsuti’s ‘‘Sweet Violets,” ‘‘Why will ye Gang, Laddie?” 
“Leezie Lindsay,” Dvorak’s ‘‘Gute Nacht.” Among those 
who were particularly successful were Miss Quessy, Mr. 
Robinson and Mr. Arthur. 

* * 
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The lyceum hall of Urbana University was re-opened, 
after thorough refurnishing, by Miss Mabel Mulliken’s 
pupils, in the Greek play ‘‘Sappho,” Feb. 1land12. The 
parts were acceptably filled by six young ladies, and the 
play scored a decided success. Miss Mulliken deserves 
great credit for the careful and effective staging, and for 
the general training evinced by thepupils. ‘‘ Sappho” will 
prove a welcome addition to the limited number of plays 
suitable for school representation. 

* OK 
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Mrs. T. J. Preece is engaged in telling the public school 
teachers of Georgia how to speak, stand, and carry them- 
selves, and she reports them to be splendid workers. She 
makes a specialty of public s‘yhool work, and has taught in 
many cities. We hope shortly to publish something from 
her pen on the need of Delsarte work in these schools. 
She is well fitted by her long experience to speak on this 
point. 

* ae 

Mr. Austin H, Merrill, of Tennessee, has been appointed 
to take charge of the elocution work at Chautauqua next 
summer as substitute for Prof. R. L. Cumnock, who goes 
abroad for thesummer. Itis an excellent opportunity for 
Mr. Merrill, and one that he well deserves. 

KOK 
* 


The 73d recital of the music department of Campbell 
University was held Feb. 1., when an interesting program 
was given. Miss Frick quite distinguished herself in the 
opening duet for two pianos, ‘‘ Mozart’s Symphony in ©,” 
in which she displayed talent. Other numbers were: 
Gabriel’s “ When Sparrows Build,” Chenery’s ‘‘ Meditation,” 
Bach’s ‘‘Loure” (from III. ’cello suite), Wolff’s “ Ziegeuner- 
tanz,” Buccalossi’s ‘‘ Iris Waltzes.” 

* ae 


Mr. E. L. Barbour recited Dickens’s ‘‘ Christmas Carol” in 
Rutgers College chapel, Dec. 22, assisted by the famous 
college glee club and banjo quartet. A large audience was 
present, andthe receipts, nearly $500, were donated tothe 
athletic association of the college. Mr. Barbour is very 
busy with his 225 college pupils and 150 in the preparatory 
school. He has also recently been appointed instructor in 
oratory at Hertzog Theological Seminary, where he has 
charge of 50 pupils. 
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Miss Laura MacGillivray, of Canada, gavean evening of 
recitations at the Ottuwa Grand Opera House, Jan. 19. Be- 
sides the nambers on the program she was encored fre- 
quently, adding some comic selections. She gave: “Ken- 
tucky Belle,” a scene from ‘‘ Mary Stuart” ~‘ Pipes of 
Lucknow,” and a monologue, ‘“‘The Door is Locked,” in 
which she was particularly good. The Alpha Mandolin Club 
and acornetistfurnished the music, 

* “i 

The first song recital of the season of the pupilsof Mme. 
Florence d’Arona and Prof. Le Vinsen was given at Mme. 
d’Arona’s residence, Feb. 11. Mme. d’Arona is an artist 
who has sung before many audiences in this country and 
abroad, both in concert and opera, and has filled prominent 
church positions. Prof. Le Vinsen is alsoa fine singer, 
and it is no wonder, therefore, that the pupils of these 
artists should sing with something, at least, of artistic fire 
and excellence. Theprogram was : 


Piano, ‘‘ Polonaise,” ov. 26 - - - Chopin. 
Mixed trio, ‘‘ The Huntsmen,” - - Bishop. 
Soprano, ‘‘ Murmuring Zephyrs,” - - Jensen. 
Tenor, ‘‘ Thou art Mine All,” - - Brodsky. 
Contralto, ‘‘ Cansonetta,” - - Meyer-Helmund, 
Soprano, “ Jewel Song” (Faust), - - Gounod. 
Baritone, ‘‘Lovely Spring,” - - Colnen, 
Soprano, ‘‘ Nobil Signore,” - - Meyerbeer. 
Mixed duet, ‘‘La Serenata,” - - Rossini, 
Mixed quartet, ‘‘Hush Thee, My Baby,” - Sullivan. 
* x 
ok 


Miss Gertrude Andrews, assisted by Miss Spaulding, 
harpiste, is making a success of her reading of ‘“‘ Pygmalion 
and Galatea,” in which she impersonates the various 
characters. It is her third season, and her popularity is 
steadily increasing. 

ES 

A pupils’ recital and reception were given by Mrs. Anna 
P. Tucker, assisted by the Orpheus Mandolin and Guitar 
Club, at Unity Church, Feb. 3, and was most successful. 
Among the many pleasant numbers were: “ The Diver,” 
“Kitchen Clock,” ‘‘The Night Watch,” ‘‘How Ruby 
Played,” ‘‘Ben-Hur’s Chariot Race,’ and an exhibition of 
physical culture work and pantomime, the whole ending 
with the farce, ‘‘ The Obstinate Family.’’ Miss Walker in 
the pantomime work, and Mr. Hamlen’s ‘ Chariot Race,’’ 
were specially good, as was Mr. Gaensslen as Mr. Harford, 
in the farce. 

eh 

Dr. George F. Laidlaw will deliver his second lecture on 
“Vocal Physiology” at Mr. F. Townsend Southwick’s 
rooms, New York, March 11, at 8 P.M. The lecture will be 
followed by readings by Mr. Southwick’s pupils. On March 
25, Mr. Southwick’s annual recital will be given. Those 
who were fortunate enough to be present last year will re- 
member the unusually excellent program and its artistic 
interpretation and will be glad to renew their acquaintance 
with the reader, while those who come for the first time 
may be sure of being pleasantly entertained. 7 

+4 

Prof. A. Melville Bell will lecture in Columbia College, 
New York, March 8. After an address on elocution, Prof. 
Bell will give his unique illustrative sketch ‘‘A Lesson to a 
Shadow Class of Students.” The lecture is free, and the 
profession is cordially invited to attend. 

*3 

Miss Laura Sedgwick Collins gave a reception at her 
rooms, New York, in honor of Mme. Géraldy, Feb. 265. 
Mme. Géraldy recited two fables, and made a short speech, 
thanking everybody for their cordial greeting, and expres- 
sing her pleasure with America. Miss Collins made a de- 
lightful hostess; she is a clever lady, being an accom- 
plished musician, a composer, and reciter. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


MISERERE, A Musical Story. By Mabel Wagnalls, 
Price. $1. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York, Publishers. 


Our readers who enjoyed Miss Wagnalls’s clever story 
that appeared in our columns last summer will be 
glad to hear that it has been issued in book-form. It isa 
story of love, music, and death, so touchingly intertwined 
and simply told that it seems more a bit of personal history 
than a mere story. Miss Wagnalls is an accomplished 
musician, and this art, as well as literary skill, shines on 
every page. The volume is illustrated with four full-page 
half-tone cuts, and is bound in blue, gold and white, with 
gilt top, making it a beautiful gift book, and one that will 
be appreciated by all lovers of art. 


ABROAD AND AT HOME. By Morris Phillips. Brentano 
Bros., New York, Publishers. 


Few persons are better able to write about what to do, 
where to go, how much to pay, and the thousand other 


bits of necessary information that the traveler in foreign — 


lands should know than is Morris Phillips, editor of the N. Y. 
Home Journal. Mr. Phillips has traveled over every inch 
of the ground that he describes.and his book gathers up 
the many abruptly broken threads of the guide-books. 
Part of the book is devoted to American resorts in Cali- 
fornia, Georgia and Florida; the remainder deals with 
London, Paris, and various English seaside resorts. It con- 
tains lists of restaurants, hotels, and other important sta- 
tistics. 


That clever woman and litterateur, Eleanor Kirk, has 
started a brand new paper for women, called Eleanur Kirk's 
Idea, It is edited and published by Mrs Kirk at her 
Brooklyn home, 786 Lafayette Ave. The first number ap- 
peared in January, and in its 12 pages are discussed dress, 
evening amusements, reform, kindergarten work, beside 
paragraphs of what women are doing, humor, and last, 
but notleast,a story. The subscription price is 53 cents. 
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Reo eLLER, 


eee at some time or other, has heard 

of this remarkable deaf, dumb and_ blind 
child, but everybody is not familiar with her his- 
tory and her marvelous progress along the road 
of learning,—a road that, for the best and bright- 
est of us, is plentifully strewn with boulders. 

Helen Adams Keller was born June 27, 1880, at 
Tuscumbia, Ala. She came of good family, and, 
so far as can be judged, possessed every faculty 
at birth. For 18 months she enjoyed in baby 
fashion all that life affords. Then came illness 
' and with it everlasting silence for her. Her edu- 
cation was begun in 1887, at the Perkins Institu- 
tionfor the Blind. The following year she visited 
the Horace Mann School and attracted much at- 
tention by her fluent use of sign-language. It 
was deemed best, however, not to tax her vocal 
organs at this time, so her speech- 
work was deferred for two years. 
Then, learning that a deaf and 
blind child had been taught to 
speak, she signed with her fingers, 
‘‘Imust speak.” The method by 
which she was taught and the 
rapidity with which she learned are 
best told in the words of her speech 
teacher, Miss Sarah Fuller. 

“T began by familiarizing her 
with the positions andconditions of 
the various mouth-parts and with 
the trachea. I then placed my 
tongue in the position for the sound 
of z in z¢, and let her find the point 
just behind the lower front teeth, 
and discover that the teeth were 
slightly parted. Then I placed one 
of her forefingers upon my teeth 
and the other upon my throat or 
trachea, at the lowest point where 
it may be felt, and repeated the z 
severaltimes. When I ceased mak- 
ing the sound, her fingers flew to 
her own mouth and throat, and 
after arranging her tongue and 
teeth she uttered the sound 7 so 
nearly like that I had made, it 
seemed like an echo. 

“T next showed her, by means of 
her sensitive fingers, the depression 
through the centre of the tongue 
when in position for the sound 4, 
and the opening between the teeth 
during the utterance of that sound. 
Again she waited with her fingers 
upon my teeth and throat until I 
sounded @ several times, and then 
she gave the vowel fairly well. <A 
little practice enabled her to give it 
perfectly. We then repeated 7 and 
contrastedit with @. Having these 
two differing positions well fixed in 
her mind, I illustrated the position 
of tongue and lips while sounding 
d. She experimented with her 
own mouth, and soon produced a 
clear, well-defined 6. After acquir- 
ing this, she began to ask what 
the sounds represented, and if 
they were words. I told her that 7 
is one of the sounds of the letter z, and @ is one 
of the sounds of the letter a, and that some letters 
have many different sounds, but that it would 
notbe difficult for her to think of these sounds 
after she had learned to speak words. 

‘*T next took the position for 4, Helen following 
as before with her fingers, and while sounding the 
vowel, slowly closed my lips, producing the word 
‘arm.’ Without hesitation she arranged her 
tongue, repeated the sounds, and was delighted to 
know thatshe had pronounceda word. Her teacher 
suggested to herthat she should let me hear her say 
‘mamma’ and ‘papa,’ which she had tried to 
speak before coming to me. She quickly and 
forcibly said ‘mum mum’ and ‘pup pup.’ I 
commended her efforts, and said that it would be 
better to speak softly, and to sound one part of 
the word longer than she did the other. I illus- 
trated what I wanted her to understand by pro- 
nouncing ‘mamma’ very delicately, and at the 
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same time drawing my finger along the back of 
her hand, to show the relative length of the two 
syllables. After afew repetitions the words came 
with almost musical sweetness from her lips. 
‘“This was Helen’s first lesson. She was an 
ideal pupil, for she followed every direction with 
the utmost care, and seemed never to forget any- 
thing. She had but ten lessons, yet in this short 
time she acquired all of the elements of speech, 
and combined them easily and naturally. At the 
close of her lessons she used speech fluently.” 
The letter given on the next page is a fac-simile 
of a letter written to her teacher. Not onlyis the 
hand-writing remarkable for uniformity and legi- 
bilityeven when compared with that of an adult, 
but when placed side by side with the work of any 
bright child of 11 years, who has had the advan- 
tage of all that eye and ear could teach, it is almost 
incredible that one so afflicted as is the little 
Helen could accomplish it even with long years 


t 
eS, N\VAGAZINE 
— : rial or plan, individuality, and conviction 
of truth, are regarded as essential ele- 


HELEN A. KELLER. 


of practice. The January Mentor contains acharm- 
ing story by her called ‘‘ The Frost King.” Read- 
ing it, one can scarcely believe that she has 
never seen the beauties of which she writes so 
lovingly and truthfully, with a poet’s feeling. 

As a souvenir of last summer’s meeting of ar- 
ticulation teachers of the deaf at Lake George, 
the Volta Bureau, of Washington, at the head of 
which is Prof. A. Graham Bell, has issued a beau- 
tiful brochure giving a full account of Helen Kel- 
ler, and several autograph letters from her. 
The frontispiece is a beautiful picture of the child, 
and everyone interested in her will be glad to 
have the memento. Looking at the thoughtful 
face pictured above, it is hard to realize that the 
eyes gazing so intently see nothing but the spirit 
of the forms that surround her. Blind though she 
is to our physical imperfections, who shall say 
but she sees sights that for most are reserved for 
a future life? 
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ORATORY AND ELOCUTION AT 
COLORADO’ COLLEGE. 


[® is now agreed by most educators that the object of 

education is to teach to think; that inert knowl- 
edge is of little value, and that after knowing God, 
the whole duty of man on earth might almost be ex- 
pressed in the two words ‘‘be useful,” if used in the full 
scope of their various applications. Upon this basis 
college training is being shaped to Supply leaders ; 
journalists to mold opinion, preachers to instil ethics, 
lawyers to create respect for constitutional government, 
and men and women of culture in every calling and 
position to exerta helpful influence upon their fellows 
less favored by fortune. This being so, oratory and 
elocution are plainly in the line of work at seats of learn- 
ing. Among the foremost colleges to maintain a depart- 
ment for this branch of study is Colurade College. 

Asa place for study it would be difticult to find a more 
ideal spot. Itis located atthe entrance to the grandest 
mountain scenery iu the world. With a dry atmosphere, 
mild climate, an elevation of something over 6,U0U feet, 
the best of social advantages, Manitou, 
the Saratoga of the West, within an easy 
drive, there would seem to be little left to 
sigh for by the most difficult to please. 
The College is located at the north end of 
Colorado Springs, on the principalresidence 
street, which runs through the centre of 
the College property. 

In the course of instruction it is not in- 
tended to fix a theatrical manner, nor to 
produce decidedly dramatic effects ; 
neither are Delsartian poses considered 
essential to the end in view. The solid 
principles of expression, however, as ex- 
pounded by Delsarte have a place, as also 
the general principles of art as accepted 
by artists in every line of expression. All 
that fairly contributes to interpretation of 
the emotions and artistic communication 
of thought, is welcome, with the end in 
view of training students to become good 
speakers, clear, forcible, graceful and ex- 
pressive in voice and action. The work is 
not elective, but is required; and every 
student must write and deliver in chapel 
one oration each term. In addition, there 
are special occasions calling for original 
composition, such as speeches on Arbor* 
Day and other public holidays, class and 
graduating orations, and debates in the 
literary societies, of which there are 
three. The composition, as well as the 
delivery of these orations is wade a matter 
of importance ; rhetorical construction, 
logical arrangement of fact and argument, 
and development of lines of thought, 
being made matters of instruction and 
practice. A model is not fastened upon 
the writer. He is not taught asystem of 
gesture to be applied at all times, by the 
assistance of diagrams, to every sentence 
of the speech, but, on the contrary, he is 
told that gesture is only valuable when it 
assists in expressing the speaker’s ideas ; 
that it should come unstudied, and be 
used sparingly. The range of artis co- 
extensive with nature, and as against the 
old method of instruction by diagrams and 
models (see Mandeyille’s Elocution), the 
plan is followed in this institution of de- 
veloping individuality, within, of course, 
the limitations of sound principles of art 
and good taste. 

Were it not for unwillingness to extend 
this article unduly, reference might be 
made to the elements of power in oratory, 
and the mode of presenting them there for 
study,as proper toa full presentation of 
the status of thesubject; butit will suffice 
tosay that naturalness, self-forgetfulness, 
intensity, a proper arrangement of mate-- 


ments for success and so taught. Con- 

eurrent with this, and, indeed, almost 
paramount to everything else, the student of oratory 
must practice deep, persistent thinking upon his subject ; 
the desire being to teach the art of expressing thought in 
such a way as to include growth in the art of thinking. 
This presupposes a knowledge of ethics, esthetics, logic 
and rhetoric. A man may be a babbler of words by nature, 
but the orator must be well-versed and well-trainead. This 
applies to oratory. The art of elocution is recognized as 
a part of the subject, but occupying a plane lower with 
reference to systematic study. 

The department of oratory is under the management of 
Prof. F. A. Chapman, LL. B., formerly a practicing lawyer 
of New York City, but with a successful experience of over 
12 yearsin this work. Prof. Chapman is also instructor in 
elocution in the preparatory department of the College, 
Cutler Academy, in which the first steps in the art are 
taken. The students of the Academy contest annually 
for prizes; the first prize being a gold medal, with a 
second prize of some book or books useful and valuable to 
a student’s library. Original orations only are allowed in 
the College course. A special time for the public delivery 
of these orations is set apart every two weeks, at which all 
the students of both College and Academy, together with 
the faculty and visitors, are present, A ee 
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The ** New Elocution.’’ 


the February number Mr. Southwick says that “the 

new elocution is not a matter of sounds but of ideas.” 
Does he mean what he says? Humboldt certainly had 
ideas, but no one would think of calling him an elocution- 
ist. Benjamin Franklin is generally believed to have had 
ideas, but, so far as I know, no one has called him an elo- 
cutionist. John Carlin, the deaf-mute artist and poet, 
must have had ideas; was he an elocutionist ? It seems 
to me that the so-called ‘‘new elocution”’ is going too far. 
Elocution has to do with the delivery and not with the 
conceiving of ideas. It has to do mainly with the freeing 
of the channels of expression—furnishing an outlet for 
the ideas, be they many orfew. Surely it ought not to be 
expected to re-create a man or to increase the size of his 
cranium. CALIFORNIA, 


]* 


An Old-Timer Speaks. 


Some of the young elocutionists swagger and strut along 
flowery paths that once were battle-fields; and claim, and 
by claiming really seem to think, that they fought these 
battles and that they are the victors and should be thus rec- 
ognized ; when the factis, they never sniffed the powderand 
smoke of battle, but are simply reaping the harvests of the 
labors of others. It is amusing, and sometimes ex- 
asperating, to see the younger elocutionists who 
were in their professional swaddling-clothes when 
this original and pioneer work was done, now as- 
sume the air of superiority and attempt to slight 
and ignore their seniors. You younger elocutionists, 


goslow! The giants of the “old elocution” are not 
dead yet! And when they do die their work will 


still survive. OLp-TIMER, 


More About Breathing. 


As a teacher of voice-culture and singing I should 
be pleased to have you devote a little more space 
bearing on these subjects. I should also be pleased 
to have you publish a symposium of writers on the 
subject of breathing. This is an old theme, but it 
will never wear out so long as vocalists continue to 
be created. I for oue do wish that this question ’ 
could be cleared up so we inferior teachers would 3} 
have an anchor. E. W. G. 

Edison’s Discoveries. 

You have asked to know the especial interests of 
your subscribers. Anything on the speaking-voice ; 
speech itself, tone-color,.overtones, vibration, and 
the results of Edison’s late discoveries as affecting 
our tone-knowledge, is what I am watchful for. 


BPE 
Dress-Reform. 


In your very interesting article on Dress-Reform 
in the Jan. No. you left out one of the most impor- 
tantitems, viz., the corset. If, after ‘‘ ladies’ union 
suits,’ you had added ‘and hygienic corsets” (or 
the reformed corset, or the corset waist), your para- 
graph would becomplete. In my humble opinion 
the corset is the greatest bane we have to contend 
with in dress-reform, and the dearest thing in the jg 
eyes of the wearer—the hardest thing to give up and p 
the last thing, too. It seems to me that when that 
precious article is abandoned that everything else . 
desirable or non-hygienic will follow more easily and 
rapidly. The corset is doing more real harm than 
heavy skirts, tight garters, and tight, high-heeled 
shoes combined. 

I don’t like Miss Newcomb’s dresses. First, they 
are too long, and, secondly, too elaborate—fussy, I 
was going to say. The large, fine waist is grand, 
and as it should be. ButI don’t like so much ona 
dress. The plainer and more simple the whole thing, 
the better it suits my taste and my tout ensemble, 
though of course we do not all think alike. But 
God bless Miss Newcomb, also other of our dear 
and noble women who are working so earnestly and 
faithfully to bring about a reform in this much- 
needed matter of dress. 

You say, ‘It [dress-reform] peeps from beneath my 
lady’s skirt in the shape of a broad-toed shoe.” 
Certainly a very important reform ; but why a ‘‘peep” 
only? Are we ashamed of our “ broad toed shoes ?” 
Surely yes, if the long dress is the answer, But the 
good time is coming, coming right along, when a 
grand army of us will peep loud enough to be both 
seen and heard and felt. I am sorry to see that 
paragraph in regard to Rose Coghlan’s experience. I 
think all such things work against the reform toa 
certain extent, don’t you? KatE J, BRAINARD. 


What Readers Need. 


Iam wellaware of the fact that it is as impossible 
for an editor to satisfy the needs, or to gratify the 
tastes of every individual subscriber, as it would be 
for a caterer to prepare a bill of fare which would 
prove equally acceptable to the palate of every one 
of his patrons. But knowing from long acquaintance 
with your magazine that you are actuated by a de- 
sire to make it of the greatest practical benefit to 
your readers, I venture, as one deeply interested in 
the subject of reading, to make the following sugges- 
tions, which you will accept or reject, according as 
your judgment directs. 

Ina magazine devoted to the cultivation and cor- 
rect use of the speaking as well as of the singing- 
voice, the subjects of reading and speaking should 
receive full, broad and philosophical treatment. 
The principles underlying all proper development 
and use of the vocal powers should be elaborated 
and simplified, so that the correct oral expression 
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of thought may become a possibility to every student of 
this most beautiful of arts. He should be guided at every 
step in such a manner that he will learn how to obtain all 
that is implied in every thought, and how to give, in a 
faultless manner, to others what he has thus gained. In 
this philosophy, the so-called ‘‘lesson-talks’’ have no place, 
Emphases, inflections, gestures, etc., ‘‘made to order” are 
destructive of all power of thought-analysis, and, there- 
fore, instead of being a help, become a stultifying, mind- 
killing machine. The young reciter, trained (?) according 
to this method, and fully confident that he is a finished elo- 
cutionist, is indeed an object of pity. It would be far less 
pernicious to teach him to solve arithmetical problems by 
telling him to follow therule in the text-book. The philos- 
ophy underlying emphasis, inflection, gesture, etc., should 
be profusely illustrated by means of selections, and the 
student wisely directedin discovering for himself how the 
various ideas in a passage should be expressed. 

The musician who is worthy of the name, carefully with- 
holds from his pupils musical selections which would cor- 
rupt the taste, or fostera desire for trashy compositions, 
The young disciple in reading should also be guided in the 
choice of selections, so that those having no literary merit, 
and bearing a close relationship to doggerel, may be con- 
scientiously avoided. He should be taught, by comparison 
and analysis, the relative value of the selections which are 
presented to him for study. 

The Delsarte philosophy should be so simplified that it 
may be utilized by those not familiar with its strange and 
mystifying;;znomenclature. That this is possible is clearly 


demonstrated by Prof. E. B. Warman’s charming lectures 
on the subject, which, while truly philosophical, are both 
intelligible and practical. If these lectures, together with — 
the contents of the charts, the use of which accompanied 
them, could be published, much would be done toward re- 
ducing the Delsartian Philosophy to the plane of utility. 
JENNIE H. JONES. 


So Say Many More. 


By adding the department ‘‘Music and Musicians” you 
have given a double value to your magazine. The story of 
musical affairs in New York is told so satisfactorily and is, 
too, so free from unpleasant personalities, thatit is a treat, 
and at the same time a relief from the tirades, through 
which, in some music journals, one has had to wade, before 
getting the criticism for which the paper was read. In 
thanking you for my share of this added benefit, I am sure 
I am but expressing the opinion of all your subscribers 
among musicians. AcCoa. 


Henry V.’s Character, 


I should like to see the character of Henry V. discussed 
in your columns by capable teachers, particularly the style 
of manner in the wooing scene with Katharine. F. B. H. 


Lamperti’s Pupils. 


Can it be ascertained who have been Lamperti’s pupils ? 
Such a list should be made out and certified to by Lamperti, 
so as to prevent all sorts of persons from claiming to have 
been his pupils, after the old Maestro dies. D. B. 


Fac-Simile of the Writing of a Little Deaf, Dumb and Blind Girl. 
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OBITUARY. 


Sirk MORELL MACKENZIE, M, D. 


ae eminent throat-specialist died at his Lon- 
don residence on Feb, 3d of influenza. He 


had been ill but a short time, for the attack was 
serious from the beginning. 
Sir Morell Mackenzie was born at Leystone, 


SIR MORELL MACKENZIE, M. 
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Essex Co., England, in 1837; thus his brilliant 
career was achieved in the comparatively short 
period of 54 years. He was a pioneer in the 
specialty of diseases of the throat, for twenty 
years ago there were but two other similar physi- 
cians, one in Vienna and one in Berlin. He was 
educated at the London Hospital Medical College, 
the Paris and the Vienna universities. In 1863 
hé founded the Hospital for Diseases of the 
Throat, London, and in 
the same year his essay on 
“Diseases of the Larynx”’ 
won him fame and the 
Jacksonian prize from the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 
Besides this, he was the 
author of several standard 
medical works, including 
‘*Diseases of the Throat 
and Nose,” translated into 
several languages, ‘* Hy- 
giene of the Vocal Organs,” 
a favorite and invaluable 
work especially for voice- 
users, and ‘‘The Case of 
the Emperor Frederick,” 
a brilliant and extended 
account of that much-dis- 
puted case. Politics and 
medicine were never more 
closely united than round 
the bedside of the afflicted 
Emperor, The world may 
never know the full his- 
tory of the affair; but we 
may rest assured that what- 
ever part Dr. Mackenzie 
took in it was from a 
sense of the justice of the 
case as he saw it. He 
was knighted by Queen 
Victoria about four years 
ago, chiefly for his services 
to the Crown Prince. 

Dr. Mackenzie was wide- 
ly beloved, and as widely 
disliked. His generosity 
made him a favorite with 
the poor patients with 
whom he came in contact 
during his weekly visits to 
the hospitals. From those 
that could afforditheasked 
and received large fees; 
but from the poor he took 
nothing. He was keen, 
progressive, and daunt- 
less. His death is a loss 
to the scientific and medi- 
cal professions that can 


D. scarcely be repaired. 


ERNST WILHELM BRUCKE. 


Sta eminent physiologist, born 1819, died re- 
cently in Vienna. Besides other important 
scientific works, he wrote, ‘‘Grundztige der Phy- 
siologie und Systematik der Sprachlaute’’ (‘‘Ele- 
ments of the Physiology and Science of Speech 
Sounds’’), one of the greatest books ever written 
on this subject. It is what the Germans call a 
‘“‘path-breaking”’ book. It has furnished the foun- 
dation for all similar works that have been issued 
since its publication. Another of his famous 
works is ‘“‘Neue Methode der phonetischen 
Transskription”’ (‘““New Method of Phonetic Tran- 
scription”), the purpose of which is to enable a 
person to learn how to pronounce a language ac- 
curately without ever having heard the language ; 
this being anattempt similar to that made by Prof. 
A. Melville Bell in his system of Visible Speech. 
Herr Brticke was a member of many scientific 
societies, and was honored as one of the greatest 
physiologists of his time. 


OZIAS W. POND. 


N Feb. 12, Mr. Pond died at his residence in 
Boston. He was a brother of Maj. Pond, and 
with him managed many platform stars, includ- 
ing Henry Ward Beecher and John B. Gough, 
with the latter of whom he travelled. His widow 
is Nella Brown Pond, the well-known reader. 


Mrs. ALICE MANCHESTER. 


jem death of this young and clever musician 

was as untimely as it was sad. She died at 
Abingdon, Va., Jan, 29, and was buried at Green- 
ville, Pa., at which place she was married. 

Miss Alice O’Neal was born at Carthage, Ind., 
and began her musical education at an early age 
under Prof. Schultz of that place. She was grad- 
uated from Beaver College, Pa., and continued 
her vocal work under the direction of Mr, F. J. 
Bussman. For several years she was the solo 
soprano at the Ist Presbyterian Church, of Pitts- 
burg, and vocal teacher at BeaverCollege. Prof. 
Arthur Manchester having been appointed musi- 
cal director at this college, his acquaintance with 
Miss O’Neal ripened into marriage. After four 
years’ work at the College, Prof. and Mrs. Man- 
chester left to accept a similar position at the 
State Normal School of Clarion, leaving this, in 
turn, for the musical directorship of Martha 
Washington College, Va., where they were just 
completing their second year. Mrs. Manchester 
had the friendship and encouragement of such 
men as A. J. Goodrich and Wm. H. Sherwood. 
Her voice was a high soprano, flexible and even. 
As a teacher she was thoroughly conscientious, 
standing always for a high grade of musicianship, 
and vocal art can ill afford to spare such work- 
ers. 
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NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


A? this time the commercial and industrial progress of 

the vast Northwest is the topic for many an editorial 
east and west. While commercial advancement may be 
measured and recorded as esthetic advancement cannot be, 
it is of interest to note something of this latter progress in 
a portion of the country which, to many an Easterner, is 
but the home of the bison and his aboriginal hunter. 

Let it be stated at the outset that there is an esthetic 
phase of Northwestern life, anomalous though it may 
seem. In Minneapolis, which may be said to stand for all 
that is progressive and enterprising, the growth in musical 
culture, for instance, has been marked and vigorous. While 
in the line of art as it finds expression on canvas and in 
marble and bronze there has not yet been reached a plane 
so elevatedas that whereon commerce rules, yet even this 
is not disregarded, and one gentleman in Minneapolis has 
a gallery which represents probably $800,000 in values. 

While it is true that a large number of the residents of 
this city are New Englanders, and while it is true that a very 
large number of residents are Scandinavians who have a 
virile love for song, yet one would hardly expect to find the 
~‘andard of musical taste very highin an ‘‘out west” city 

ot much more than a quarter of a century old, dating its 
»-eatest growth nota decade back. And yet the standard is 
high. Poor musicis nottolerated. Eminent artists are appre- 
ciated. Capable organizations, whether from the East, from 
over seas, or formed in this city, are liberally patronized, 
are enthusiastically received. It is said that Minneapolis 
theatre audiences are critically cold, which is probably true. 
But Minneapolis opera and oratorio and concert audiences 
are warm and hearty. Indiscriminateapplause— none of it; 
earnest recognition of merit—plenty. 

Just at this time much interest centres in oratorio. The 
Minneapolis Choral Association, which was organized two 
years ago, presented on December 28 ‘‘The Messiah.” It 
was the most acceptable oratorio performance ever given in 
this city. The choral work and the splendid singing of Mr. 
Fischer were the most important features. Mr. William 
Lavin, tenor, Miss May Beesley, soprano, and Miss Alma 
Johnson, contralto, were the othersoloists. The Association 
at its first appearance December 22, 1890, gave ‘ klijah;” at 
its second, a concert with some noble choruses was 
given, with fine solo numbers by prominent eastern artists. 
The chorus is limited to 140 voices. Most fortunate is it 
thatit isa selected chorus, with numerous good singers 
awaiting admission. The conductor, Mr. Samuel A. Bald- 
win, will have no poor singers. He has thus built up a 
strong, evenly-balanced, well-voiced chorus, that sings with 
taste, with fine appreciation, with fervor. It has neatness 
in attack, boldness in climaxes, steadiness, but not sluggish- 
ness. Those who are accustomed to hearing oratorio in the 
oldeastern cities, sung with long years of prestige, of ora- 
torio atmosphere, and of great training, yes, even those 
who have listened to the greatest oratorio work of oid Eng- 
land would be surprised, most pleasantly surprised, at what 
has been accomplished here. This is not the greatestchorus 
in the world. Butit is a fine organization, one which will 
compare with no discredit toitself with eastern organiza- 
tions. Itis a working body. The members are willing to 
study, and, best of all, willing to be taught. The most 
hopeless case is the man who has ‘‘ finished ” his studies. 

How have the people stood by this organization? Splen- 
didly. Wealthy people and people in commoner circum- 
stances—people, indeed, who can only look gallery-ward— 
attend, applaud, are helped to better things. Why men- 
tion such things? ‘That some who live where they hear 
nothing but the swelling notes of the anthem of the Orient 
may know that there are Occidental pans. 

Mr. Baldwin, the director of the Choral Association, also 
directs a similar association in St. Paul, hishome. The St. 
Paul Association is splendidly organized, and does most 
commendable work. At times the two associations unite, 
and the combination is tuneful and vigorous. Mr. Baldwin 
is a real leader, not a time-beating automaton. He has the 
true leader’s zest, tempered with keen and critical judg- 
ment, is warm-hearted and courteous, and has the staunch 
support of his choruses. Heis a young man, leaving Dres- 
den in 1884, after three years’ work in the Conservatory. 
He has been since in Chicago until two years ago, when he 
was drawn Northwestward. He has a splendidorgan in the 
Episcopal People’s Church, St. Paul. 

Someone may ask: But will a man or woman from the 
East come West to sing the great solo roles in these ora- 
torios? Emil Fischer will and does; Wm, Ludwig will and 
does; Santley will come as he did and sing, even though the 
frosts of winter have met him and nipped rudely now and 
then a tone; Clementine De Vere will come, and Lavin, 
Whitney, Campanini, and Mockridge. None is too good for 
Minneapolis, none isthere but will come and sing, where to 
sing is to be appreciated. When such an organization as the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra,orthe Thomas Orchestra,comes 
to Minneapolis, the people show that they appreciate not 
only the fine things in vocal music, but that they are in 
hearty sympathy with the classic in instrumentalism. They 
attend the concerts by these organizations most liberally. 

Thanksgiving evening one of the large Roman Catholic 
Churches of the city, its choir supplemented and augmented 
by Protestant soloists, presented in masterly style Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise.”” The concerts, which abound, 
are interesting ; the pupils’ recitals show proficiency ; the 
church choirs are singing well a high class of music. 

I should not be doing full duty,and a most pleasant duty, 
too, did I not mention in this connection the splendid in- 
fluence of the teaching of Mr. William Nelson Burritt, now 
of Chicago, formerly of St. Paul. His earnest work has done 
much to uplift the standard. He did more than any other 
man toimprove the vocal forces of that city. Such men are 
splendid musical missionaries; send us more of them. 

Keen in her appreciation, liberal in the bestowment of 
patronage, generous to a fault, Minneapolisis worthy of all 
praise for her musical record. The future will only accen- 
tuate the past. W. S. Harwoonp. 
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JENNIE? O'NEWE GES Es 


ISS POTTER gave the 25th presentation of her monologue comedy 
‘Flirts and Matrons’’ at the Manhattan Athletic Club Theatre, New 
York, Feb. 11. The monologue is in two acts, each act introducing four 
scenes in the life of a woman, and was specially written for Miss Potter by 
Robert G. Morris. It opens with a nursery scene, with Miss Potter as little 
Em'ly Livingston, the spoiled child, charmingly arrayed ina costume of red 
and white. In the next scene she is the Vassar girl of 15, who, in attire that 
savors of masculinity, exclaims, ‘‘ Marry? Nonsense! we the reformers of 
the 19th century !’’ We next see her as the bud at her first ball, where she 
meets the man that she subsequently marries. The last scene of this act 
shows the bud become a full-fledged belle, with offers of marriage in abun- 
dance. Act second opens with Miss Potter as a bride, and a charming one, 
too. An interval of six months shows the wife just back from the honey- 
moon, awaiting her husband's return. Itis his first evening away from her, 
and the pretty scene passes in quick succession from solicitude at his ab- 
sence to anger and resolutions to go home to mamma, ending in delight and 


THE NURSERY QUEEN, 
“‘We don’t like boys, do we, dolly ?”’ 


looking at!” 


g THE BRIDE, 
‘It is hand for hand, pledge for pledge, heart 
for heart.” 
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THE DEBUTANTE, 
“«There goes the only man in the room worth 


THE MOTHER. 
«Come, children, say your prayers for papa.”’ 


Marcu, 1892. 


’ 


forgiveness when she hears his step. The seventh scene gives the mother 
surrounded by her four little ones at bedtime. ‘The last scene is the grand- 
mother expecting her “children,” with their families, tospend Thanksgiving. 
One of her little flock has gone astray, but the comedy closesas she hears his 
voice and knows that he has come back to her. 

The eight different costumes required for the monologue are gems, of 
which the six accompanying cuts are merely suggestive, It is a new de- 
parture in every way, and one in which the majority of readers could not 
be successful. Miss Potter has unusual versatility, and the numerous char- 
acters called for in the comedy are so strongly drawn that the stage seems 
peopled with many persons instead of one little woman. Miss Potter is a 
western girl, who came to New York alone and, believing that there is always 
room for one more, has fairly wrung success out of the already well-stocked 
entertainment platform of the metropolis. 

At the close of the monologue, which was interspersed with songs, Miss 
Potter recited for the 120th time Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s stirring race-picture, 
‘‘ How Salvator Won.” Miss Potter has been the means of popularizing 
this poem. She introduced it to audiences, and her spirited recital has 
played not asmall part in its success. She occupies a unique place in the 


elocutionary world, and is one of the few readers that are not an object of 
jealous envy on the part of their confreres. 


THE BELLE. 
“‘T’ve broken your heart? Not 
Colonel—shaken it up a little, perhaps. 
bye 


quite, I hope, 
Good- 


THE GRANDMOTHER. 


“The only lamb that strayed away. Charlie, 
my lost boy, where are you?’’ 


ApRIL, 1892. 
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the other, the liquid 7, prolonging the broad a and the long e, 
softens and sweetens the music. In the first, from ‘‘ Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona,” Pro/eus says : 

For Orpheus’ lute was strung with poets’ sinews ; 

Whose golden touch could soften steel and stones, 

Make tigers tame, and huge leviathans 

Forsake unsounded deeps to dance on sands, [III., 2.] 
And in the second we have this, from Oderon’s story : 


And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s back, 

Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath 

That the rude sea grew civil at her song, 

And certain stars shot madly from their spheres 

To hear the sea-maid’s music. [‘‘ Mids. Night’s Dream,”’ II., 2.] 

Note the light touches of Mercufio’s limning of Queen Mab, 

where the very words dance along on tiptoe: 

She is the fairies’ midwife, andshe comes — 

In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 

On the forefinger of an alderman, 

Drawn with a team of little atomies 

Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep. 

Her wagon-spokes, made of long spinners’ legs, 

The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 

The traces, of the smallest spider’s web ; 

The collars, of the moonshine’s watery beams ; 

Her whip, of cricket’s bone ; the lash, offilm. [‘Rom. CEN cyt bags Ute 
And note the far different tone that marks Claudio’s agony as he 


grovels in abject fear of death: 

Ay. but to die, and go we know not where : 

To lie in cold obstruction and to rot ; 

This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside : 5 

In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 

To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round about 

The pendent world; or to be worse than worst 

Of those that lawless and uncertain thoughts 

Imagine howling: ’tis too horrible! [‘*Meas. for Meas.,’’ III., 1.] 
and we see how vital to the poetic effect is the use of tone- 
color and sound-sequence. ‘Take the verse, 


In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice, 


stiffened, as it is, by the alliterative consonant-sounds, and 
how clear and appropriate is the contrast between this frozen 
line and the next two, where the imagination sees the bodiless 
spirit handed over to the powers of the air. 

Examine the verses in which Queen Elizabeth bids farewell to 
her children. In the comparative absence of o tones, the utter 
lack of long-z sounds, and the well-timed use of liquid conso- 
nants, we see how it is that the mournful character of the pas- 
sage is so well sustained that it neither sharpens to bitterness 
nor deepens to anguish : 

Stay yet; look back with me unto the Tower. 

Pity, you ancient stones, those tender babes, 

Whom envy hath immured within your walls! 

Rough cradle for such little pretty ones! 

Rude, rugged nurse, old, sullen playfellow 

For tender princes, use my babies well! 

So foolish sorrow bids yourstones farewell. [‘K. Rich. III.,” Vis eK) 

The above are, however, but examples of the more simple 
effects of sound-sequence ; albeit each well merits more ex- 
tended note. What a vista opens when we study the more 
complicated rhythms of our poet! Take this from “ Antony 
and Cleopatra:” 

The barge she sat in, like a burnished throne 

Burned on the water ; the poop was beaten gold ; 

Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 

The winds were love-sick with them; the oars were silver, 
Which, to the time of flutes kept stroke, and made 

The water which they beat to follow faster, 

As amorous of their strokes. ig) eas eal 

No one needs to be reminded how the rich w tones color each 
of the first five lines. They include not only six syllables 
where that letter is used, but six examples of the u equivalents 
(00, e in “were,” and o in “‘love”). In eight instances also (in 
‘“‘barge,” “burnished,” ‘‘ throne,” “burned,” “gold,” ‘ purple,” 
“perfumed,” and “ oars”) tone-scarlets are deepened into crim- 
sons—a rich, broad vowel-sound combining with that of a 
liquid, which prolongs the notes. The first line and the first 
half of the second line are characterized by labial alliteration, 
which, combined in each case with the rhythmic accent, inten- 


sifies this, and falls exclusively on syllables already rich with 
warm vowel-tints deepened by liquid consonants, till the lines 
fairly glow as we read them. In the remaining half of the 
second line and in the following line labial alliteration con- 
tinues, but with the letter changed. These first three lines 
refer exclusively to the voluptuous splendor of Cleopatra's barge; 
the next opens with a clause referring to the breezes, and the 
lighter vowels at once wave with semi-vowel sequence. The 
sweep of the silver oars timing with flutes then summons back 
the richer vowels and liquids, twining in and out of a dental 
sequence. In the next two lines, painting the water rippling 
after the oars, the alliteration, first of Jf sounds and then of 
initial vowels, changes entirely, till the barge is not more 
sharply distinguished in our mind's eye from the river on which 
it floats than to the ear are thus characterized the successive 
lines that describe them. Noone will assert that each of 
these effects was deliberately weighed out by Shakespeare ; no 
one will question that poetic instinct so marshalled tone-colors 
and sequences as to develop and intensify the force of the 
words used, 

Listen to the swell and cadence of the lines in which John 
of Gaunt prophesies, while the glory of the world to come 
lights up his dying face: 

O but they say the tongues of dying men 

Enforce attention, like deep harmony. 

Where words are scarce, they are seldom speut in vain ; 

For they breathe truth that breathe their words in pain. 

He that no more must say is listened more 

/Than they whom youth and ease have taught to glose ; 

More are men’s ends marked than their lives before. 

The setting sun, and music at the close, 

As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last, 

Writ in remembrance more than things long past. 

[G0KerRichs 13,” Tiers] 

Note the complex alliteration of the first couplet in blank verse, 
where the liquids sing in deep tones; then the two highly 
alliterated lines rhyming with each other, then the quatrain of 
alternate rhyme, perfect in rhythm, but in sense and senti- 
ment so melting into what follows, that the transition into the 
steady swing of the two rhymed verses which close the sen- 
tence is one to be felt rather than noted. 

Did space allow, it would be interesting to analyze longer 
passages, even whole scenes, acts, and plays, and note the 
steady but unstudied development of the rhythm; to trace the 
subtle progress of the “possession,” as it were, of our author 
by his poetic genius, till the sluggish blank verse, beating with 
consonant music, grows richer and richer in tone, and sweeps 
into rhyme as the writer is lost in the poet. It would be even 
more fascinating to note the verse-construction, as wave after 
wave of the tide of dramatic feeling carries us ever onward, 
lifts us ever upward to the climax of the drama. The above 
scarcely suggests the variety andrichness of the instances that 
might be cited of Shakespeare’s use of tone-color and sound- 
sequence. Morethan one of his dramas can alone furnish a 
richer group of selections than those quoted, and the sonnets 
are inexhaustible. But the citations made will have failed of 
their intent if they shall not have recalled to the reader many 
instances and varieties not alluded to. Their object is to sug- 
gest what has seemed evident to the writer: That there are 
speech-symphonies natural to all humanity—certainly to all of 
our Indo-European race; that just as liquids, when left to 
themselves, gather not into haphazard aggregations, but into 
crystals of perfect regularity in complexity, so the efos in a 
poet's thought has a tendency to rhythm, which is most per- 
fect when most unconscious, most marked when the singer’s 
heart-chords are so swept that the words come forth of them- 
selves; characteristic and inimitable in proportion to the lack 
of conscious effort with which they flow. Not merely this, 
but all living prose is characterized by the same tendency to 
rhetorical crystallization, as the theme possesses the speaker. 

Referring to the far less subtle test, based on the proportion 
of ‘‘end-stopped” to “run-on” lines, Sidney Lanier says: 

‘It will thus be readily seen that here is a very precise method, that 
must be far more reliable as tracing the true course of his artistic growth 
than those vague judgments which embddy so much of the personal equa- 
tion and which were forso many years the bane and disgrace of Shakes- 
peare criticism. In fact, it may be said that the spirit of precise inquiry 
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has had the same stimulating eftect in Shakespeare scholarship as in physi- 
cal science; and that under its influence the world is beginning, for the 
first time, to get insight into the true life and artistic growth of our master. 
The student should familiarize himself with this branch of Shakespeare crit- 
icism by choosing some play of Shakespeare, counting first allits blank 
verse lines, then its ‘end-stopped’ and ‘run-on’ lines, respectively, and, 
finally, deducing the proportion of each variety of line to the whole num- 
ber of lines. Treated in this manner, the plays after a while begin to as- 
sume a distinctive physiognomy even to the eye; as one reads one sees, in 
a delightful half consciousness, the face of the young Shakespeare glowing 
through the lines, or the more reverend countenance of the grave and 
mature artist who has embodied the whole of his life in his artand is become 
a great and forgiving and patient Prospero, ready to lay down his mantle and 
depart.”’ 

How much more, in the very nature of things, is this sugges- 
tion pertinent to the whole field of tone-color and sound- 
sequence, in which not merely the tastes of the poet in choos- 
ing between formal methods, not merely his facility in handling 
and varying them, but his unconscious choice of words, his 
intuitive coérdination of sound with sense, his unstudied use of 
each and évery resource of the language to intensify or vary 
the rhythm—all serve as sure criteria of the very heart-beats of 
poetic genius. How much more subtle will be the acquaint- 
ance thus gained with our author when every syllable shall 
thus be made to tell of its part in the structure of the poetic 
period to which it belongs. How graphic would bea page of 
the poet upon which should be indicated not merely the lines, 
their metrical division, and the rhymes with which they close, 
but the tone-colors that shade the verse, and the consonantal 
rhythms that are, as it were, its passions and sentiments, now 
dominating the metre, now losing themselves in its flow. 

What research at; once so practical and so fascinating as to 
take up the works of our poet and, testing each line, to note 
the extent to which its effect either in sound, sentiment, or 
rhythm is aided by the use of any of the forms of sound- 
sequence, whether of alliteration, tone-color, rhyme, or stress ; 
to take account of its relations to those which precede or follow 
it, and of their groujing into greater or lesser periods, or even 
into a complete drama. What better basis for appreciative 
criticism of Shakespeare’s poetic instinct than a series of pas- 
sages thus treated, and the results so mapped as to catch the 
eye as it glances over the page. This could easily be accom- 
plished by a comparatively simple system of signs. Even a 
phonetic alphabet would reveal at once a myriad of correspon- 
dences and contrasts that our divorce of sounds from their 
written characters has confused to the eye of the reader; while 
the use of type of a different heaviness of line for the several 
vowels, and of a different style for the several classes of con- 
sonants, would enable us to trace the development of the 
poetic effect, its tones and its melodies, its currents and its 
crises, till we should have in verity before our eyes the opera 
of “Cymbeline” or the oratorio of ‘‘ Lear.” Thus studying his 
pages, we shall not merely see the face of the poet looking 
upon us from his verse, but we shall be the confidants of his 
moods and his fancies, his loves and his visions. In many a 
Way we may thus know him and them far better than could he 
himself; and though to us ‘‘this muddy vesture of decay ” 
may still grossly close in the harmony that is in immortal 
souls, yet we may find many a door ajar to our touch, and 
catch ever more and more clearly the rhythm of the tuned 
spheres. 

Why is not this investigation peculiarly the one the prosecu- 
tion of which would be congenial to amateur Shakespeare stu- 
dents? Its absolute requirements are care and patience; the 
work is one which at every step discloses new springs of 
melody and new chords of harmony, and which constantly 
trains the ear and the mind to finer perceptions of rhythm and 
sentiment. It has also one great advantage in that it may 
be as piecemeal as convenience may appoint. An act, a 
scene, even a single paragraph may be made the subject ofa 
complete investigation. Each piece of work done adds to the 
value of all that has been completed, and to the interest of the 
next to be undertaken; and, this being the one field of Shakes- 
pearean research most unimproved, every jot accomplished 
will be a substantial addition to Shakespearean learning. 
Studying thus the unconscious rather than the formal processes 
of his genius, we become intimate with Shakespeare himself, 


rather than with the age in which he wrote; and last, but not 
least, thus gaining knowledge of the greatest and most charac- 
teristic of English poets, we shall have made the swiftest prog- 
ress possible in the most direct path toward appreciation of 
the spirit of English poetry— the purest and strongest rhythm 
to which ever were tuned the heart-strings of a people. 
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PHILOSOPHY. OF “THE VOICE IN = SINGiii 


By ANNIE FILLMORE SHEARDOWN, 


The rhythm of the body hath a rhythm in common with the 
motions of the voice.—//ato. 


INCE my earliest remembrance the subject of voice has 
been before my mind. After years of thought, and innu- 
merable disappointments, I have found the truth, and I believe 
I am the first to be able to answer the question, What is the 
voice? satisfactorily and logically. I have no difficulty in 
imparting and substantiating my discovery in oral teaching, 
but in a single article can only give a dim outline. As my 
idea becomes assimilated, theories can be replaced by facts, 
and voice, both speaking and singing, can be as accurately 
and as intelligently taught as mathematics. All conscientious 
teachers must rejoice at my discovery, for it will enable them 
to prove their theories, and will sift the chaff from the wheat. 
At the time I made my discovery, some three years ago, I 
knew nothing of fhe ancient theories of music as held by the 
philosophers of the centuries B.C. I now find their theories 
far in advance of the theories of to-day ; but as I do not care 
for argument, I will state my discovery in as few words as 
possible, avoiding all criticism of the many erroneous opinions 
being circulated to-day. 

Like all others I first sought the voice in the human body, 
and supposed it was governed by material laws ; but as theory 
after theory displayed falsity, and failure in results followed, I 
began studying the voice from a metaphysical basis. Like a 


flash of light it came to me that it was an exact science, pos-- 


sessing its own peculiar laws of form, color, beauty and life— 
a living, limitless, demonstrable principle, incapable of discord 
or decay. This principle is manifested to mortal sense through 
the whole body, but more particularly through the breathing- 
organs. These organs are considered the most important fac- 
tors in the production of voice ; butif we study deep enough 
we find that voice is not dependent upon these organs, but that 
these organs are the primary expressions of the principle, the 
remainder of the body being the secondary expressions in their 
relative position to the primary. At the first glimpse this seems 
impossible ; but after careful study of the many theories, past 
and present, the failure of all in some particular shows that 
the key-note is missing ; that the premises must be incorrect, 
else the results would be more accurate and satisfactory. 

I have never heard the question, What z the voice? 
Everything has been in the line of how the voice is produced, 
and how the quality is affected by the shape of the several 
organs used in breathing and speaking. Each teacher has his 
own Special theory as to what constitutes a good voice, and we 
are deluged with opinions of those who have formed a theory 
and wish to condemn some other theory, never thinking that 
nearly all theories possess a grain of truth. 

beginning with what I shall designate as a physical manifes- 
tation of the voice, we learn that the abdominal muscles and 
diaphragm act as the means of producing breath and the lungs 
as areceptacle; next the breath is passed to or through the 
larynx. Any anatomical work furnishes all the workings of 
the larynx as far as can be learned. 

All investigations have value, for they disclose much that is 
important to both teacher and singer. Garcia was the first to 
use the laryngoscope to study the workings of the larynx dur- 
ing singing. . Emma Seiler, of Germany, was the next to follow 
in his footsteps with any success. Her observations were par- 
ticularly for the purpose of discovering the natural limits of the 
different (so-called) registers of the voice. She says; 
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‘“We have found five different actions of the vocal organs: (1) The first 
series of tones of the chest-register, in which the whole glottis is moved by 
large, loose vibrations, and the arytenoid cartilages with the vocal ligaments 
are in action; (2) the second series of the chest-register, when the vocal 


ligaments alone act and are likewise moved by large, loose vibrations; 
(3) the first series of the falsetto register, where, again. the whole glottis, 
consisting of the arytenoid cartilages and the vocal ligaments, are in action, 
only the very fine interior edges of the vocal ligaments vibrating; (4) the second 
series of the falsetto register, the tones of which are generated by the vibra- 
tions of the edges alone of the vocal ligaments; (5) the head-register in thesame 
manner and by the same vibrations, and with a partial closing of the vocal 
ligaments. The head-register possesses a very great capacity of 
expansion, which, without the slightest straining, may be gradually extended, 
with some practice, a whole octave, and often still farther upward. : 
The investigation and discovery of the facts here stated have been made 
with the utmost conscientiousness, repeated by men of science in Germany, 
and acknowledged as correct.’’ 

I have tested Mme. Seiler’s investigations relative to the 
changing of the registers, and I am convinced that they are 
correct. I once heard Mme. Seiler say: ‘*The probability is 
that the voice is limitless, if we were only able to educate our 
sense of hearing to a fine point.” To-day I am-able to prove 
her words true, logically ; from the standpoint I take the voice 
is a living, limitless, demonstrable principle. You cannot 
limit a principle ; hence, when it is fully known that the voice is 
a principle, to be studied with mathematical certainty, wonder 
after wonder will be revealed that has hitherto seemed impos- 
sible. 

People talk about ‘‘my voice,” and yet they cannot control 
it. When it is lost, or.ruined, they have no redress. They do 
not see the incongruities between their first claim of possession 
and the next assertion that it is lost, and they have no power 
to restore or reclaim it. You hear some writers speak as if the 
voice were a golden nugget hidden in the larynx, and never stop 
to think of the absurdity of putting that something (?) we call 
voice—which is able to express every emotion of which man, 
in his highest and best state, is capable of experiencing—in a 
box of bone an inch square. 

Something is certainly wrong in such premises, even if we 
were able to utilize the whole body as a resonator. Science 
has ceased to chain the lightning but is making it anywhere, 
from certain known laws. Science or knowledge is opening 
our eyes to facts lying uncollected around us, in every branch 
of life, and it is time that voice as a principle, that greatest 
of man’s possessions, should be understood in all of its phases. 
We see the body ; we cannot see the voice, yet we know it zs. 
Our body is incapable of expressing ourself, our individuality, 
without the voice. As all visible creation is the expression of 
an invisible force we call God or nature, just so the body is an 
expression of the principle that we call voice. 

The question, What is music? is as old as the world itself. 
It has occupied the minds of thinkers of all ages. Eminent 
among those in the centuries B. C. who devoted time to the 
study of music stands Pythagoras, a Greek priest and philoso- 
pher. He endeavored to find its spiritual cause. Looking upon 
the visible universe as only a counterfeit of the real, his object 
was to discover the primal cause, and in that way he endeav- 
ored to fix music in its proper position in the universe. He says: 

‘‘Numbers are the spiritual essence of music. What we hearin the vibra- 
tions of a material is numbers. In the motion of heavenly bodies we see 
numbers. Musicand the celestial bodies are, therefore, closely related.”’ 

Aristotle held that ‘‘the soul is a tension of the body, and 
that as vibrations were produced on strings, so the emotions 
manifested themselves by producing vibrations on the body, 
the soul acting as tension.” In his 29th problem he asks : 

«Why do rhythm and melodies, which are sounds, adapt themselves to the 
states of mind,-and not the tastes, nor the colors, nor the odors? Is it because 
they are motions like the actions themselves? The very energy which lies 


within them is based on a certain state of mind and producesa certain state 
of mind.” 


Helmholtz says : 


“‘Melody is motion of pitch. The imponderable material of which tones 
are composed is admirably suited to follow the intentions of the musicians, 
better than the lightest ponderable body could be. Rapidity, ponderous 
slowness, steady moving, wild leaping, all these different characteristics of 
motion,-and innumerable others, may be represented to perfection in their 
minutest shading and most intricate complications and combinations by a 
succession of tones. . Now, while music expresses these kinds of 
motions it mirrors the state of mind by which they were called forth; for 


every motion is to usa manifestation of the forces Which caused it, and we 
form, intuitively, a conception of the force when we perceive the motion in 
which it is manifested. Thus it is that the melodious motion of tones 
becomes the expression of human states of mind, not of human sentiments; 
for music, unless aided by poetry, does not accurately define a subject, but 
treats of the states of mind which produced the sentiments.” 


I have given these quotations in order to show that harmony 
in every direction is regarded as the ultimatum of existence. 
Music, as thought of by thinkers, is contained in harmony, 
hence may be, called a higher attenuation; and, last, voice, 
which is contained in music, may be designated as the highest 
attenuation of harmony. 

All sciences must be nearly or distantly related, and must 
have theirrelative positions inthecosmos. Numbers ares poken of 
as being the essence of music. They are closely connected; but 
a living principle, although contained in a lesser principle, must 
be nearer the heart of the cosmos than a principle (like num- 
bers) not possessing the living, palpitating quality of voice. 

Starting with the premise that the voice is the highest attenua- 
tion of harmony, we must next discover its laws ; for, although 
governed by the same laws as are music and harmony, it must 
have its own peculiar and more subtile laws, as we are reach- 
ing into the psychological realm of man. As figures are only 
a means of expressing thescience of numbers, so the body, 
with its elaborate and complicated mechanism, is also a 
means of expressing the living principle of voice. This prin- 
ciple differs from others in thatinit life is one ofits special 
characteristics. By life, I particularly mean that peculiar action 
voice must possess in order to be pleasing and satisfactory. 
When a single tone, which is a unit of harmony (as repre- 
sented by a crescendo < and decrescendo > _ mark), 
becomes represented by two parallel lines ==, it has ceased to 
grow and is a lifeless tone, incapable of expressing any meaning 
whatever, and, in consequence, losing its other qualities of 
beauty, form, color, and pitch. This is one of the most, if not 
the most, important law of voice. In understanding and dem- 
onstrating this law, one of the first things to be considered is 
the ‘‘touch,” sonamed by Mme. Seiler: 

‘Distinctly, lightly,swiftly and elastically must the column of tone, rightly 
directed, strike the forward part of the mouth, which, at the same moment, 
opens widely enough to communicate without delay the quick agitation to 
the air external to it. Only by a correct movement of this kind are the forms 
of vibration obtained in which all the harmonic overtones belonging to a 
perfect tone sound together. Buta touch can only be learned by imitation; 


we can no more describe the fine shades of tone than of color, and no art, 
least of all the art of singing, can be learned from books alone.” 


This “touch” I shall designate as a foznt of voice of infinitesimal 
extent, as I wish to express a deeper meaning than is understood 
by touch. By a point we understand an instant thought, ex- 
pressed in the smallest amount of tone. It is comparatively 
easy to impart this point or touch when the governing principle 
is learned : That an action is the expression of an emotion, and 
a quick thought will produce a quick action. Young, untrained 
voices acquire this point much quicker and easier than a trained 
voice; very strong proof to me of its being an underlying law 
of the natural use of the voice. It also gives a decided but im- 
perceptible attack to each tone. 

As a point of voice is understeod and expressed, then a line, 
or a succession of points, follows, and growth takes place. In 
order to explain growth or life, this is illustrated by a crescendo 
mark <. Here we find many subordinate laws of form, 
color, beauty and intensity ; for only as these different attributes 
bear their relative and proper proportions does the tone express 
perfection of voice. In proportion to the intensity of the first 
points the decrescendo > _ shows forth its peculiar laws of 
resonance and rising quality. The perfect tone in its decline 
from the climax should diminish and vibrate from its own 
weight, as no breath is required, and the last half of the tone is 
but the echo of the first half. In tempered scales we have half 
tones only. On the violin, a quarter tone can be produced, and 
much less, by sliding the finger along the string, In the voice, 
by a certain controlling of the breath, there seems to be octaves 
of infinitesimal tones ina single fourth ; to the earit sounds like 
exquisitely fine tones, to the inner eye, like a beautiful curve,its 
length governed by the amount of life expressed. 

In beginning a tone the first overtone should be listened for, 
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namely, the octave. Letting the point begin there, the feeling 
is of having begun the tone in the air, and pressing the point 
down to the fundamental tone as the development or growth 
goes on. The points and manner of taking are easily illustrated 
in oral teaching, more especially when taken in connection 
with the proper and necessary physical manifestation, as ex- 
pressed in pose of body, hands, and facial expression ; but like 
blends of color it cannot be described, for so many things must 
be considered in order to produce the point and prepare for its 
development in proper proportions. : 

Proper coloring of tone must next be considered. By color 
I mean the desired emotion to be expressed. By black I would 
express intensity, a certain intense, dramatic, or pathetic 
quality; by red, a more cheery, open, heartfelt quality; yellow 
is expressive of spirituality, adoration; and, lastly, blue is clear, 
cold and vibrating. 

Explaining to the student that the voice, so long held as a 
personal possession to be cultivated, is a principle, whose laws 
are to be studied and expressed by the whole being audibly to 
others, you replace an ignorant belief by an understanding; 
and the student learns that in proportion as self is forgotten 
and the laws are followed, voice will express itself through the 
various organs, and each will act with mathematical precision 
and perfect naturalness, thus abolishing the efforts of will-power 
as expressed in a forced tone, rigid organ, and inharmonious 
personality. 

The forced tone may be compared to breath blown through 
ahole in a paper, giving a certain pitch, and held to that 
pitch by a constant supply of breath, given by pure force of 
will, disregarding all emotion or sentiment. The natural tone 
is formed by a careful estimate of how much breath is required 
to cause the edges about the hole to vibrate in a singing man- 
ner, varying the rapidity of vibration according to the emotion 
and pitch desired to be expressed. This natural tone prevents 
rigid muscles or strained organs, and, as tone and body should 
harmonize, a more pleasing and natural personality is obtained. 
The forced tone is the product of will-power, either voluntary 
or involuntary ; the natural tone is the result of conformity to 
certain fixed laws. Will-power limits the voice, understanding 
enlarges and extends the capacity of the voice; and, in pro- 
portion as the governing laws are understood, we become 
unconscious of the instrument, and think only of the idea to be 
expressed. In teaching or studying the so-called head-tones, 
this natural tone is the only action that will produce a perfect 
head-tone. Owing to the smallness of the aperture through 
which the breath must pass, the point should be expressed in- 
stantaneously ; iftaken correctly, the tone seems to sustain itself, 
and the feeling is of tranquillity and rest. 

Perfect tones should always have the feeling of being outside 
of the teeth. Ifthe voice is in a normal condition, or, rather, 
not the cultivated voice but the cultivated expression of the 
voice—as we cannot cultivate a principle, we only manifest or 
uncover the idea to human consciousness,—perfect tones 
are the easiest tones to teach. It is only a matter of time when 
a lack of the much-coveted head-tones will be a thing of the 
. past. The principle, voice, has always been present with us; 
but until its laws are studied from a scientific standpoint, it will 
be only the favored few who will manifest in any marked 
degree this inexhaustible mine of knowledge and emotion. 
Until the instrument is in perfect tune we must not expect a 
harmonious and natural expression of voice, either in speaking 
orinsinging. To be natural is an art ; to have the instrument, 
body and voice, in perfect harmony, is a science, whose every 
law must be understood and demonstrated before perfect re- 
sults can be produced. 

It has been thought that the voice in speaking and singing 
was widely separated ; but I am convinced that they will be 
shown to be similar when the governing laws of the natural 
voice are understood. I think the difference can be readily ex- 
plained when account is taken of the laws governing vowels. 
The vowels a, 7, y, are diphthong letters; oz, oy are_triphthongs. 
In singing you can produce a good tone and good enunciation 
only by carefully separating the diphthong, according to the 
length of tone, by the use of what Rush calls the “radical and 
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vanishing movement.” Thesecond half ofthe diphthong should 
occur at or after the climax of the cres. mark, used to illustrate 
a single tone. Consonant-endings follow a similar rule. In 
speaking, the diphthong is less noticed, as the tones are usually 
discreet. No positive rule can be given, as every letter is 
governed by its relative position as to rhythm and sentiment, 
Fach word has also its own peculiar color. This affects the 
letters, causing them to be taken ina different manner, and 
sometimes affects the sound of other letters. This subject is in- 
exhaustible, and can scarcely be made intelligible on paper. 
All will acknowledge that music is a part of the cosmos, and 
is not of human invention. Voice as music and language com- 
bined must be a higher expression in the cosmos; hence, it 
follows—as one seeks the underlying and overlying laws, and 
in proportion as one is able to give up self and allow the body 
to be swayed and subject to the emotions or thought which is 
desired to be expressed—that voice will control every organ 
and muscle of the body, will become natural, and, in turn, will 
absorb the personality, and show forth in harmony every shade 
of emotion of which man is capable, with a living, palpitating 
presence, colored to the deepest black, the brightest scarlet of 
the heart, the deep blue of intellectual coldness and brilliancy, 
and yellow, that type of spiritual life which our masters used 
as a halo for Divinity. All these colors and their various blends 
can be expressed in voice. Delsarte understood, as no other, 
the necessity for harmony, and expressed it all when he said: 
‘‘ Body is the expression of the soul.” The results as given in 
this paper were evolved by me without the slightest knowledge 
of Delsarte ; and it was not until my attention was called to it 
by his followers that I realized I had discovered a similar prin- 
ciple as applied to singing. To-day I am an eager student of 
Delsarte, and no one better knows the influence his philosophy 


will have in revealing the capabilities of the voice. ee 


‘‘There is no true progress in education save that which begins 
in childhood.” Let us teach the children to be natural, and 
fine voices will be the result. I have evolved no new method, 
for all artists and good teachers are consciously or uncon- 
sciously demonstrating, in some degree, the ideas herein 
stated. I have only attempted to give a scientific explanation 
of the voice, and a few of the fundamental principles and 
governing laws. The philosophies of the past and present 
substantiate my discovery that the voice is a principle, which 
would speak to us of our immortality ; for if our body is but the 
expression of the voice, as our understanding develops a knowl- 
edge of this living principle, we must gain greater knowledge 
of man and of hisrelation to the music of the spheres. As voice 
is a living, limitless principle, we must be a part of the grand 
harmony of the universe; and as man becomes conscious of 
these facts, the discords of earth must disappear and universal 
harmony prevail. 


For Werner's Voice Magazine. 


LETTERS FROM A VOCAL STUDENT. 


Mixan, March 2oth, 1888. 


Dearest Nancie : 

I should love to see your astonished face when you receive 
this letter from me with the Milan postmark. ‘Has she really 
accomplished herambition and gone to Italy to study singing ?” 
you willsay. Yes, dear, gone, and spent more than a month 
there already. 

You remember our school days in dear old Kensington, when 
we were walked out solemnly two by two, and you and Doris 
and I took it by turns to be partners, and combined our elo- 
quence to persuade Mademoiselle to let our walk be past Jenny 
Lind’s house. It made us happy to see the place where a once 
famous prima donna lived; and we used to sigh and wish that 
we ourselves had the gift of song. Well, you know a breath 
will sometimes rekindle old dreams, and I will tell you .the 


story of what caused us to come, just that you may know. 


what a trifle made us take so important a step. 
Doris and I were at a party last Halloween, and had our 
fortunes told—‘‘a journey, a foreign life, study, and an object to 
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pursue.’ We were amused, but did not give a second thought 
to the prophecy till later in the evening, when we had been 
singing and some one remarked: “ Perhaps your fortune means 
that you are to finish your musical studies abroad.” At that 
moment I caught Doris’s eye, and the same idea seemed tohave 
struck us both,—the idea of there existing no real obstacle to 
our devoting ourselves entirely to the art we are so fond of. We 
are wiser now than to imagine that any amount of Italian train- 
ing could make us become prima donnas, Nature withheld the 
vocal organs necessary ; but at least we can have the pleasure 
of studying, and afterward we shall have the solid comfort of 
being able to teach. 

Naturally, our project was met by astorm of opposition from 
friends and relations. We were asked sarcastically if we felt that 
heaven had given us a mission to step into Patti’s shoes; and our 
brothers replied to these taunts by remarking with well-feigned 
earnestness and simplicity that the air of Italy was known to 
possess the power of making people sing, by merely inhaling it. 
“You need not possess a voice,” they said. ‘‘Of course,if a voice 
were necessary /hey would never think of going. You merely 
breathe the air, and you feel an inspiring power of trilling 
like a nightingale.” Maiden aunts and worldly-wise uncles 
lifted up their hands in pious horror, at the idea of our going 
out unprotected into a wicked and foreign world. They said 
harm would come of it, and our parents would rue the day they 
let us go. But what cannottwo determined young women ac- 
complish in this igth century, when emancipation is the order 
of the day? 

Of course, we triumphed, and began active preparations for 
our journey ; that is to say, we replenished our wardrobes, and 
consulted every geography and guide-book we could find with 
regard to Milan. But though we discovered thatit possesses a 
beautiful cathedral of white marble and the largest theatre in the 
world, that it has some fine streets andis the centre of the 
silk industry, we found absolutely nothing in relation to 
our project. Then we consulted musical friends, and re- 
ceived such contradictory information as to what place really 
is the best that we decided to trust to our own judgment, and 
select a master after our arrival in Milan, for we scouted the 
idea of Paris or Naples. 

The question of finding suitable lodgings bothered us, but 
we were fortunate enough to be placedin communication with 
a student already there, whose mother is an old friend. He 
helped us much in our arrangements. I say us, though the 
question of lodgings and masters did not trouble Doris much ; 
she had only one anxiety—a bath! Other arrangements she 
left to Providence and to me. After passing through a long 
period of mental anxiety, she decided to take one with her, and 
utilized it in lieu of an extra trunk. 

It was fearfully cold weather when we set out, and Switzer- 
land was all under snow; even Chiasso, on the Italian frontier, 
was white, though the sun looked brighter and the sky bluer 
than it does in England, and we were delighted with the quaint 
old houses and lovely views we obtained of the Lake of Lugano, 
with its vine-clad terraces and wild mountains. The country 
grew flatter as we neared Milan. 

It was about five in the evening when we arrived, and found 
Mr. Leslie waiting for us on the platform. He was very kind 
and grave and English, and I thought how clean he looked 
among the swarthy natives, 

The first impression that Milan gave me was “stone”’—roads, 
houses, bridges, all stone. We drove through a great many 
streets, and at last stopped before an old-fashioned house with 
a large court-yard. The porter came out to welcome us, and we 
were shown up a flight of steps to the third story, where our 
landlady and her family were waiting to receive us. They 
all shook hands, and no doubt said many polite and amiable 
things, had we had enough interpreters to tell us what they 
were all talking about; but what was Mr. Leslie, poor man, 
among so many? There was the Signora Cardani, a stout, 
motherly woman, who has the vilest temper and the best heart 
in the world ; her daughter Ida and her little boy Carlino; Nina, 
a young Italian girl who is studying singing at the Conserva- 
tory, and they all, in a body, took us into the house, and 


- showed us our rooms, and asked us if we should like some 


? 


*facqua calda,” and Doris and I thought that ‘‘calda” meant 
“cold,” and shook our heads. It was not till we were regret- 
ting the non-arrival of the hot water that I exclaimed, by a sud- 
den inspiration: ‘‘Why, ‘calor’ is the Latin for heat/” 

At dinner we partook of many strange dishes, and quite scan- 
dalized the worthy Cardani family by our refusal to drink wine. 
After the meal, sitting alone in our little parlor, we were seized 
with a fit of nostalgia, and wondered what demon had prompted 
us to leave our comfortable homes and come to this flinty 
place, where even the dwelling-houses have stone floors. We 
have a parlor and a bedroom of our own. The parlor has two 
windows opening down to the ground like doors, protected with 
iron railings, and a wide fireplace, where we keep a bright wood 
fire. The room contains gorgeous red furniture, and the walls 
are papered in bright colors and adorned with mirrors—no one 
ever saw an Italian room without a mirror—and fearful and 
wonderful pictures representing the Castle of St. Angelo, and 
Tell’s chapel. 

We are just beginning to speak the language a little, andmake 
the funniest mistakes. But Italians are too polite even to smile. 
The other day, for instance, at the theatre, we saw a monkey 
which performed the strangest antics. [remembered that ‘‘ape” 
is an Italian word;so I was telling the Signora about the ape that 
was led by achain, andclimbed about thestage. Of course we had 
to show her principally by pantomime; but she only looked puz- 
zled, and said that perhaps the ape grew to be large in England, 
and that they educated him; in Italy he never took part in 
theatrical performances. Then we looked in the dictionary for 
‘‘ape” and found that it means a dee/ 

Do you remember that pretty story of Marion Crawford’s, ‘‘A 
Roman Singer?” He makes the hero win the heroine’s heart by 
his exquisite singing of ‘‘Spirito Gentile,” from Donizetti’s opera, 
“La Favorita.” The other day we went to hear the great Span- 
ish tenor, Gayarre (since dead), sing the part at the Scala, and 
while we were waiting for the overture to commence, Mr. Leslie, 
who was with us, told us such a pretty story of Gayarre and 
that opera. Years ago Gayarre was a poor, struggling singer, 
utterly unknown to fame, only employed precariously in small 
theatres; he had never succeeded in making a hit. It happened 
that he found himself in Milan, reduced so low that he did not 
possess the price of a meal, when the tenor at the Scala fell ill, 
and Gayarre was pointed outas aman capable of filling the gap. 
The opera was ‘‘ La Favorita,” and the public went nearly wild 
with enthusiasm over the new tenor’s singing. Then it was 
rumored how poor, nay, even hungry, he was, and after the 
theatre they gave him a great banquet, where the generous fare 
and the wine were too much for poor Gayarre, for he became 
intoxicated ; but they took him home in triumph all the same, 
and in the Piazza del Duomo they made him sing again the 
aria “Spirito Gentile.” It is said that never before nor since has 
he sung it so well. His voice rang through the great square, 
and brought tears to the eyes of those who heard it. 

Of course any guide-book would give you a much better des- 
cription of the Scala than Iam capable of doing, but it was so in- 
teresting to have the celebrities pointed out as they entered their 
boxes, the lovely Mrs. Latuada, the belle of Milan ; the hand- 
some, melancholy Duke of Visconti; then Faccio, the conductor 
of the great orchestra, all the members of which are professors, 
and speaking of Faccio and music brings me back to our mut- 
tons, as the French say. I have told you nothing yet about our 
singing, 

Naturally, we asked Mr. Leslie’s advice about a master. He 
came here more than a year ago, being recommended by one 
of our best known concert singers, to a certain maestro who 
shall be nameless, for Mr. Leslie thinks he made no progress 
with him. Ofthe few leading masters (the ones unknown to 
fame are, in Milan, as numerous as the sands on the seashore) 
Pozzo is the only maestro of whom Mr. Leslie seems to have 
much opinion; but Pozzo had no time unoccupied when Mr. 
Leslie decided to change his master; therefore, he unearthed a 
teacher who is comparatively unknown, and he swears by him. 
So Doris and I decided to take lessons from him, too. He isa 
charming accompanist, and speaks both English and French. 
Fancy! he tells me I am a contralto! In a later letter you shall 
have a full account of our studies. 
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We have made the acquaintance of some very nice students, 
English and American. The worst of it is that everyone abuses 
everyone else’s master, not to their faces, of course, or the re- 
sult would probably be bloodshed; but O'Kelly will say : ‘‘Poor 
Wilkins! he is studying with A. He won’tkeep his voice 
long.” And Wilkins will remark in confidence: ‘‘O’Kelly 
is a very nice fellow. Henever had much voice, though, and 
the little he had is gone since he went to that old charlatan B.” 

Doris remarks thatit would be well to draw this rambling 
epistle to a close. The fact is, she hates going out alone. 
Italians stareso in the streets; so she wants me to chaperon 
her. Good-bye. Ever your friend, 

Marie Evetyn. 


for Werner's Voice Magazine, 


THE ART OF EXPRESSION. 
By ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL. 


(Leeture delivered at Columbia College, New York, March 8, 1892, under the auspices of 
the N. Y. Association of Teachers of Oratory. | 
ue invitation which brings me before you tends rather to 
tie my tongue than to aid in giving expression to the deep 
gratification anyone must feel in being the recipient of such an 
honor as you have conferred by the manner of your invitation. 
I would have preferred to take a subordinate part on this occa- 
sion; for in my retired life I may plead the tyro’s excuse for 
indulgence—‘‘ unaccustomed as I am to public speaking.” I 
must, however, make an effort to respond to your kindness in 
the best way I can. 

The choice of a topic on which to address you is, under the 
circumstances, somewhat perplexing. Ihave not the art to 
“speak right on,” nor would | take up your time with common- 
places, and only ‘‘tell you that which you yourselves do 
know.” My theme may, therefore, to a great extent, excusa- 
bly, be personal. Professional it must be, as a matter of 
course; and retrospective it may naturally be, seeing that I 
now look back on upward of 50 years of professional life. But 
it ought to be prospective too, having regard to the advances 
in elocutionary science which the future will undoubtedly bring 
with it. Whatever I have to say should, however, be brief, [| 
shall endeavor to fulfil all these conditions. 

Elocution has been too often confounded with individualities 
of manner. The possession of certain qualities of voice and 
enunciation has been supposed to make an elocutionist, and 
the imitation of such qualities has heen supposed to be the 
study of elocution. More justideas are now prevalent, but the 
subject has still to rise in popular estimation before it can at- 
tain a worthy position, and its elevation will depend mainly 
on the use of scientific methods by its teachers. Even those 
who are most competent to treat the subject in this way will 
labor under prejudice, because of the disrepute into which the 
name of elocution has been brought by too many of their pred- 
ecessors. A person may have a magnificent organ of voice, 
yet be unskilled in the principles of effectiveness; he may even 
excel as an actor, and be unqualified to teach. The teacher 
must analyze and criticize, and always with reference to fun- 
damental standards. A knowledge of the latter is, thus, a chief 
prerequisite for successful instruction, The want of this knowl- 
edge has, no doubt, to a great extent, been the cause of the 
degradation of elocutionary teaching to unintelligent imitation. 
Nothing can be easier for the teacher, and nothing more un- 
profitable for the learner. On the highways of science, our 
course may verge now to this side, now to that, at will; 
whereas in the lanes of imitation, we must follow the ruts of a 
worn and narrow path, which forbids divergence and admits of 
no self-guidance. 

Any observations on the detail of elocutionary theory would 
be out of place on the present occasion. I wish to avoid en- 
croachment on the domain of text-books. But there is one 
point in connection with the teaching of elocution on which I 
desire to say a few words, namely, the value of notations for 
the various elements of expressiveness. The use of notations 
tends to keep both teacher and pupil within the lines of pre- 
developed science. I know of no other exercise of correspond- 
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ing efficacy forthe cultivation of vocal flexibility, and for the 
establishment in the mind of the principles which govern the 
voice, than that of studying and delivering passages marked 
for inflection, emphasis, pitch, and other effects. The full sig- 
nificance of such notations has not, I think, been apprehended 
by students generally, or their value sufficiently appreciated 
by teachers. Any sentence may be delivered—and well 
delivered—in many ways; and surely the pupil who can vocal- 
ize a given sentence in a variety of prescribed modes will there- 
by gain a knowledge of shades of meaning and expression 
which cannot fail to bea source of power in subsequent spon- 
taneous delivery. 

Some persons object to the use of notations on the alleged 
ground that their tendency is to make reading mechanical. 
Such objectors have simply never carried the method suffi- 
ciently far to attain facility in execution. Another theoretical 
objection is that notations must necessarily be imperfect, be- 
cause of the impossibility that every nice variety of expression 
can be exhibited by them. Here the objectors require more 
than is aimed at, and more than would be desirable in any 
system of notation. The purpose is simply to analyze effects 
for exercise, and not to prescribe them for use in delivery. We 
have all heard of the orator whose speeches were marked with 
marginal memoranda: ‘‘ A few tears here,” or ‘‘ Here a subdued 
smile.” I need not say that this is not the kind of notation to 
which I refer. Natural feeling must always accompany de- 
livery, and with that there can be no need of directions when 
to weep or when to smile. 7 

I had hereditary leanings toward the profession of teacher of 
elocution, my father having been unexcelled in his accomplish- 
ments in this department. In 1842, in my 24th year, I an- 
nounced to my friends that I had formulated a new theory of 
articulation and vocal expression, and that I had resolved to 
make the teaching of these subjects my profession. My father, 
although he did not endorse all my conclusions, gave a general 
approval; while he summed up his kindly criticisms with the 
wise and true adage: “That which is best administered is 
best.”” I have often since thought that the application of this 
adage to partisans of theories of all kinds would, perhaps, 
furnish the best criterion of the value of their speculations : 
“ Be your theory what it may, that which is administered so 
as to produce the best results is best.” 

At the time I refer to I had decided to seek my field of work in 
the United States; and, in 1843, 1left my home in.London to paya 
farewell visit to friends in Scotland before leaving Britain for 
America. But—how little do we really ‘‘shape our ends, 
rough hew them as we will!” That farewell visit tomy native 
land lasted for 22 years; and the American project was, of 
course, postponed. During those 22 busy years in Scotland, I 
had ample opportunity for testing my theories, and also my 
power to ‘‘administer” them. My work lay in the capital, 
Edinburgh, but it was extended to the other university towns, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St. Andrews, by occasional courses 
of lectures in these ancient seats of learning. 

The first results of my studies were published in 1849, in an 
8vo volume, ‘‘A New Elucidation of the Principles of Speech 
and Elocution.” This was followed, at intervals, by other 
books. and by reproductions of the original large work in two 
separate volumes, ‘‘The Principles of Speech,” and ‘‘The 
Principles of Elocution.” In 1864, the system of ‘Visible 


Speech ”—which had been many years in preparation—was — 


completed, and in 1867 it was published. 

I first visited the United States in 1868, and gave a course of 
six lectures in the Lowell Institute, Boston. In 1870 I returned 
to America, by invitation, to deliver a course of twelve lectures 
in the same institution. In the following yearI had the honor 
of being invited to give a third course, of twelve lectures, in 
the Lowell Institute; and in 1881 I took up my permanent resi- 
dence in Washington. So much for personal detail, which 
your kindly interest, I trust, will pardon. 

Always mindful of the paternal adage, ‘‘That which is best 
administered is best,” I had striven during many years to ex- 
emplify, on a popular scale, the principles which it was my 
business to teach. For this purpose the plays of Shakespeare 
and Sheridan Knowles, the poems and some of the novels of 
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Scott, “ Paradise Lost,” some of the novels and all the Christ- 
mas stories of Dickens, Aytoun’s “Lays,” Tennyson’s 
‘‘Idyls,” Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and a variety of 
other works, were condensed within the compass of single 
readings. These furnished subjects for an extensive series of 
‘‘ Literary Evenings,” which were given weekly in Edinburgh, 
and, occasionally, elsewhere throughout Scotland. ‘‘The 
Christmas Carok” and “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” I must have 
delivered in this way over a hundred times each. This class 
of entertainment, 1 may add, is worthy of extensive adoption. 
It is, in fact, an oral form of publication, that may be applied 
to new books as well as to standard works, many of which are 
enhanced in interest by judicious compression, while they 
could rarely be perused in full by busy people. In this way 
the hearer enjoys a double gratification, in listening to the 
masterpieces of literature, and at the same time to specimens 
of elocutionary skill in their presentation. 

Elocution is certainly more studied now thanit was 50 years 
ago; and it seems to have a larger proportion of teachers in 
America than in England at the present day. I donot know 
that improvements in the methods of teaching have kept pace 
with the increase of instructors. That is one of the subjects 
which demand attention in connection with any efforts to im- 
prove the status of elocutionary art. 

Whether an organization of teachers would tend to elevate 
the profession, or would be the best way to attempt its eleva- 
tion, should be taken into consideration. <A college of in- 
structors whose examinations might bea guarantee of theoret- 
ical and practical efficiency, would seem to be one of the first 
requirements. Our many little ‘‘schools of oratory” might 
be merged in a great National Institution for Elocutionary 
Science. There are always men of wealth among us on the 
outlook for new and worthy objects for wise endowment. 
Let the scope of such an institution, as I have pointed out, be 
demonstrated as benefiting equally schools, churches, theatres, 
courts and legislatures, and exercising a refining influence on 
the whole community, and the means for realizing such a boon 
will not, in all probability, be long wanting. 

The number of students of phonetics has largely increased 
of late years. Phonetic exactitude is the basis of elocutionary 
superiority. As the organs are exercised in the production of 
nice varieties of sound, the ear becomes more appreciative. 
We may, therefore, expect a progressive advance in elocution- 
ary ability on the partof students.- Dialectic peculiarities, and 
the influence of mere example, will lessen, and a general ap- 
proximation to acknowledged standards will become more and 
more prevalent. But if progressive ability on the part of 
students may be anticipated, this ability must be directed by 
progressive teaching. Sounds must be faughi, not as variable 
adjuncts to letters and words, but as absolute phonetic facts, to 
be discriminated independently of all habitual associations. 
Thus the ear has to be cultivated as well as the voice; and the 
ear and voice must be the principal subjects of exercise. One 
would often think that the managemant of the voice must be a 
matter of subordinate importance to students of elocution, and 
that corporeal motions and attitudes are the proper subjects of 
analytical study. No good speaker uses gesture as a primary 
mode of expression. That belongs to pantomime, and the sign- 
language of the deaf. The best speakers are undoubtedly those 
who trust most exclusively to their vocal organs as the agents 
of intellectual communication and oratorical impressiveness. 
The experience of the great histrionic artist, Macready, as 
narrated in his ‘‘ Diary,” illustrates the true relation of vocal 
and gestic expression. Macready continued to bea student of 
his profession, even to the date of his latest appearance on the 
stage. He never played a part, though for the fiftieth time, 
without giving it a fresh and criticalstudy. Early in his career 
Mr. Macready found himself too much inclined to indulge in 
merely impulsive motions, and he cured himself by actually 
tying down his arms while practicing his lines. The result 
was as near perfection as, perhaps, any performance ever was, 
or couldbe. Of course, the eye was not silent. His look, his 
pose, formed a quiet, sublime accompaniment to the mean- 
ingful and soulful voice, with an effect which—notwithstand- 
ing all the actor's mannerisms—the stage has seldom equalled. 


The student of elocution has here an example which he will do 
well to emulate. 

Such a college as I have referred to would, naturally, be- 
come the national authority for pronunciation, and ultimately 
it would regulate orthography also. Our language needs 
much modification in the latter respect; but it needs primarily 
some academic or other arbiter to judge of the expediency of 
proposed changes and to introduce them if deemed expedient. 
At present we have no appointed guide for anything connected 
with our language. Our words continue to be dressed accord- 
ing to the fashion of a by-gone age, instead of having garments 
neatly fitted to their phonetic figure. The resulting practical 
inconveniences, both in schools and in society, are too numer- 
ous and too well known to be detailed. 

All departments of elocution may be comprehended ina 
single term, the ‘‘art of expression,” including both intellectual 
and sentimental expression. Such voluminous exercises have 
been compiled for learners that the practice of them, as pre- 
scribed, would monopolize a pupil's entire time. This is un- 
necessary. Every student may be expected to learn the prin- 
ciples involved in such work, but only those who have special 
need—as for the correction of special faults—should be re- 
quired to undergo the drudgery of so much mechanical prepara- 
tion. It is as though a tyro engineer, instead of being taught 
to take his engine to pieces and rebuild it, were constantly 
kept with oil-can in hand, merely lubricating the moving parts. 
The student wants to know thereason for this, and the object 
of that, and why something else is not otherwise; but the drill- 
master says “keep on lubricating.” No wonder that intelli- 
gent pupils have been repelled by this subordination of the in- 
tellectual to the physical in their training. 

The art of expression, whether verbal, vocal, or gestic, is 
not, as some have affirmed, merely arbitrary, but is governed 
by principles which constitute a veritable elocutionary logic. 
These principles, duly formulated, should bethe accepted basis 
of all instruction in delivery. The individuality of teachers 
would not suffer from this unity of principiation, but would 
still have free play and room. Nor need diversity be either 
cramped or limited. The architects of elocution, building on a 
settled foundation, and having much in common, would con- 
tinue to be distinguished, each, by “plans and elevations” of 
his own. For every style—simple or ornate, massive or light 
—has a special fitness for a distinctive use. This is an art 
dependent largely on practical method and personal adminis- 
tration. The adage will thus apply to all teachers in their 
varied applications of common principles, ‘‘ That which is best 
administered is best.” 

The great end of instruction is to make the pupil conscious 
of what he really does in any given case, and cf what he fails 
to do; also to give him always a definite aim toward what he 
should do. He is thus taught to be his own critic. The power 
of self-observation, in the light of clear principles, will consti- 
tute his highest success. Methods of teaching may, therefore, 
vary to any extent, provided that satisfactory results are ob- 
tained. There is fashion in all things, and even the art of 
teaching does not escapeits influence. But the fashion of a 
name should never divert the teacher from the true objects of 
instruction. His claim should not be that he is the exponent 
of this or that school, or theory, but that he is an eclectic in 
the use of all schools, so far as they best serve his purpose. 
Besides, methods which are named after individual masters 
are often so unlike each other, and, therefore, unlike any pos- 
sible common original. that they would fail to be recognized 
by the titular founders themselves. 

Pupils also present individualities in great variety, and these, 
for the most part, are in some degree defective. The teacher 
needs a quick and watchful eye and ear to locate these aberra- 
tions, as well as constant versatility of skill to correct them. 
He cannot put on his master’s spectacles for this practical 
work, but must depend on his own powers of observation and 
analysis. : ; 

Discontent with the status of elocution, as a subject misrep- 
resented and too much neglected, is not peculiar to our day. 
The same burden of complaint has been heard for decades. In 
1846 a poem, entitled ‘‘The Tongue,” was published, in advo- 
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cacy of elocution, forensic, dramatic, and sacred ; and in ref- 
erence to this work, the great tragedian, Macready, wrote to 
my father: “I have to thank you for a twofold obligation, for 
the great courtesy and compliment of the presentation of your 
poem, and for championing so strenuously the claims of our 
neglected art. Had we many who thought and felt with you, 
and who had equal courage and skill in giving language to 
their thought, the deserted drama would be able to re-assert 
itself—a dream which at present we can scarcely hope to 
see realized.” This was written 46 years ago. Prospects 
are certainly no worse now than they were then, either for 
elocution or for its highest exponent, the stage. There is, thus, 
no ground for despair. Only let us ume in sustained efforts 
to elevate our art; let us “champion” it as strenuously 
as our fathers have done; and if we cannot command success, 
we shall at least deserve it. 

I turn from this brief discursive review to present to you 
alittle illustrative sketch. I shall introduce a class of 
‘“‘shadow-students,” and give them a lesson, combining theory 
and practice, in various departments of elocution. In this 
way I can bring before you an outline of principles, with- 
out the danger of being directly didactic. These shadow- 
pupils are supposed to have, each, some dialectic or other 
peculiarity to be corrected. You will please to notice the 
class now assembled in front of the reading-desk. 


[Prof. Bell then read ‘*A Shadow-Class’ of Students,” which forms a 
chapter in his beok, ‘‘ Essays and Postscripts on Elocution.”} 
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TO SING OR NOT TO SING. 
BY CAROLINE WASHBURN ROCKWOOD. 


Lhe Process of Voice-Development. 


ae who have accepted the ideas embodied in the two 

previous letters, will naturally ask, “Are there, then, no 
voices that are doomed to the limitations of speech?” The 
answer must be, Yes, many. 

The absolutely hopeless case is where the physical connec- 
tion between the vocal organs and the ear is diseased or 
absent. This class is open to much unnecessary membership. 
Often is the mistake made of confounding the result of un- 
musical surroundings, lack of practice, carelessness, or tempo- 
rary deafness, with real lack of what is commonly termed “a 
good ear.” The experienced teacher will recall ample instances 
of pupils who attain to accuracy of intonation only after 
long and laborious practice. The process requires great care 
and patience, both in teacher and in scholar. The faculty of 
listening to one’s own voice is the first of importance, and the 
least regarded in untrained voices, 

A splendidly formed Southern girl of eighteen years came 
under my guidance for the purpose of learning to sing. Her 
darents declared themselves ready to do anything to ensure the 
happiness of having a home singer in their eldest daughter, but 
warned me that she ‘could not tell one note from another.” 

‘“Is she fond of music?” 

‘‘Oh, yes, Mary likes music, but she can’t catch tunes as 

“Some can. Perhaps it is a waste of time and money for her to 
take lessons, but just try her for one year and then we can be 
sure,” urged the mother. 

When I saw “ Mary” my heart sank, for she lacked ambition, 
quickness of perception, decision, force—everything, apparently, 
but body and heart. The work was bound to be one that must 
involve the teacher’s invention, brain, nerve-power, study, and 
infinite patience. If Successful, it would bea test case of value 
and encouragement. If unsuccessful, Mary’s parents would 
feel themselves exonerated from further efforts in that direction. 

For six months the influence was largely mental. Daily les- 
Sons in single sustained tones, with the teacher; readings 
from the lives of famous singers ; attending concerts and hear- 
ng good music as often as possible, and particular attention to 
the pupil’s slowly awakening preferences, developed a mutual 
interest that made work a pleasure. In a year the formerly 
unreliable tones became round, true and rich. Little by little 
the whole expression of the girl’s face changed. The eyes 
gtew brighter, the expression of the mouth gained firmness and 


character. She began to have opinions of her own, based upon 
intelligent thought. At the end oftwo years she returned to her 
parents with a dozen or more thoroughly worthy songs for 
their enjoyment and, better still, the ability to carry on her 
vocal studies in broader ways, Since then I have never per- 
mitted myself to decide a pupil’s ear to be hopelessly defective 
until after a fair trial; and, out of over three thousand students, 
Ihave had but one that proved beyond hope. Any practical 
teacher, of the right training, can take a naturally true and 
flexible voice and apply it to the chosen vocal work. That is 
no test of the ability of the master of voice-culture. 

The president of a young ladies’ seminary in New York State 
said to his faculty : ‘‘ Make your first consideration the stupid, 
backward, unpromising scholars. The rest will learn in any 
case. If you cannot arouse enthusiasm, excite ambition, and 
establish new tastes in the drones, you have mistaken your 
calling.” His words apply, in spirit, to music-teachers, The 
faulty intonation, unmusical quality, limited compass, unsatis- 
factory quantity, or misapplied powers-of a vocal student may, 
in the vast majority of cases, be corrected. Experience proves 
this beyond question. 

A woman of over forty became possessed, for the first time, 
with a greatdesire to sing. ‘‘I willspend a year, ifnecessary, 
in learning to sing one ballad,” she declared. She was slightly 
deaf, not brilliant in intellect, but of great determination. For 
a month she took daily lessons in tone-placing. Afterward she 
took three lessons a week ; carrying on the development of voice 
until her range was that of a mezzo-soprano. Before the year 
was out she sang with acceptance in several musicales, and 
even carried her part in vocal duets. 

Another class of hopeless ones are those who, even with the 
elements of vocal excellence bestowed upon them by nature, 
insist upon flying before they can walk, and regard singing as 
a mere amusement to be taken up and dropped at pleasure. 
Fortunately for the art, these butterflies seldom deserve or are 
capable of more than they attain. In their case it is the brain 
that is wanting. 

Of the best time for beginning vocal culture much has been 
written. Concisely stated, the singer's life may be divided into 
four periods : 

ist. The period of physical and vocal protection from abuse 

and misuse. 

2d. The period of physical and vocal development. 

3d. The period of vocal and artistic achievement, 

4th. The period of intellectual and vocal enjoyment. 

In the first period (from five to twelve years old) the tender 
organs and child-voice should be watched over by the most 
experienced skill. 

The proper position in standing, sitting, walking; use of 
breath in active and passive conditions ; natural and distinct 
enunciation; sight-reading of music (as well as of printed lan- 
guage); familiarity with the child-music of fine composers ; 
and daily use of the child-voice within properly limited range 
become essential to the work of the second period, which begins 
at the age of twelve to fifteen years. Having attained physical 
strength, the work now becomes one of development. The 
voice runs apace with the body in constantly increasing range, 
power, and brilliancy. 

The third period often comes as early as sixteen, even in this 
country, and in Eastern lands earlier still, It involves the phys- 
ical, mental, vocal and spiritual powers, producing the singer 
that touches the heart, stirs the pulse, and inspires the imagi- 
nation. This period embraces all the meridian years of life, 
all the years of physical and vocal development, leaving to 
the fourth period the added charm of intellectual and spiritual 
experience as expressed in the voices of those who, having 
passed the degrees of students, rest calmly on the heights, 
crowned with success. 

In reviewing this outline of the life of a singer, it must be 
admitted that few could fail of attaining to the fourth period 
after conscientiously going through the first two. Itis one of 
nature’s great laws that slow growth is an essential of sure 
growth. The two crying evils of American vocal training are 
a too tardy and a too shiftless beginning. 

In another article will be given further proofs and illustrations 
of the value of child-training, 
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THE LECTURE-ROOM. 
Jackels and Trousers for Home Wear. 


HE ‘‘ Delsarte” and ‘‘ physical culture” movement, which 
has found its way into schools all over the country, has 
forced upon the attention of teachers and students the necessity 
for improvement in woman’s apparel. Why? Because noone 
can be a true disciple of either and dress as we have been dress- 
ing for years, aye, for generations, The devotee must, per- 
force, discard all close, stiff, and disagreeable things. Promi- 
nent in the list are corsets, tight belts, bands and strings, also 
collars, cuffs, high heels, and long skirts. 

For graceful posing, for free action, soft, clinging gowns, 
after the modernized Greek order, are the most artistic. These 
gowns should be made in the /eng/hs , that is, the lines should 
extend unbroken, for the most part, the entire length of the fig- 
ure, and the folds should fall into place without strings or tack- 
ing. They may clear the floor or be made demi-train. 

Then a mantle, half cloak, or over-robe of some description is 
no insignificant addition to one who is expert in managing 
drapery, and more especially in dramatic recitals. It may be 
used to suggest defiance, secrecy, modesty, etc. If the outer 
robe (see Fig. XV.) contrasts strongly with the under one, sur- 
prising effects are possible. An innocent woman, under ban of 
the law, or suffering from unjust opinions, or from prejudice, 
when revealed in her true character, her innocence established, 
can, at the critical moment, thrill the audience by throwing 
open or off her dark robe of misery, and suddenly emerging in 
a flood of cream white, simple and unadorned. Thus, also, a 
person in apparent poverty can undeceive her fellows by sud- 
denly throwing off a plain, homely covering or drapery and 
displaying gorgeous attire. The mantle, watteau train, or loose 
drapery, can also be used in less dramatic work to bring out a 
picture more clearly. For example, in the poem ‘‘The Leper,” 
used as a reading, the condition of the forlorn, hopeless outcast 
is made stronger by bringing drapery across the lower face, 
when assuming the attitude of abject humility. The position 
and drapery seem to speak of contagious disease, and with the 
words ‘‘ unclean, unclean!” warns the stranger to keep afar off, 
not to breathe the pestilential air of his presence, especially 
not to inhale his breath. 

The ruler, with self-satisfied air of superiority, has pro- 
nounced sentence of banishment; he forbids the leper all com; 
forts, even necessities of life. He is forbidden to get food, water, 
rest, anywhere save in the desert or wilderness. He goes forth 

‘«Sick, heart-broken and alone, to die, 
For God had cursed the leper.” 

While a slight movement at the right point gives great power 
to words, the matter of gesture and suggestion, however, 
should not be overdone. The trouble with many readers is that 
they over-act. The more accomplished the artist, the slower 
and more subtle are the attitudes and gestures. Too many ges- 
tures and details deprive the auditors from the exercise of im- 
agination, both in composition and in oratory. In the selection 
just named, the posture and drapery can be used but once, and 
then, as if without prearrangement, as if unconsciously done 
upon the impulse of the moment. If the reader is lost in the 
sad picture she is painting, and has so much as a lace scarf 
about her person, she wiil unconsciously cover her mouth and 
chin at the words ‘‘ unclean, unclean ! ” 

The finest bit of acting the writer can recallis that of Mounet- 
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Sully, in Paris, 1878. It was at a benefit given in the Troca- 


dero. Although the language was foreign and the scene taken 
from a play with which we were not familiar, yet we could un- 
derstand perfectly the emotions and sentiments therein. At the 
climax of the scene, the artist passed from insanity gradually 
back to reason, without moving from his position, and without 
uttering a word. Once he made a sound of surprise, and once 
of joy ; that was all that the vorce contributed to the wonderfu. 
feat. As to action, he kept a standing position allthe time. He 
did not twist, nor writhe, nor fall down, nor kneel. He did not 
move his feet ten inches in any direction. The shoulders, arms, 
head and face, were the main factors in its execution. What a 
contrast is this to the average reciter of “ The Light Brigade” 
order, with his ‘‘cannon to right of them, cannon to left of 
them,” and his accompanying spread-eagle poses ! 

But this is not what I started to talk about; quite the con- 
trary. It was to be about the best clothing for home and work 
hours. Let us counsel together, and determine two things here 
and now : First, are you working people? second, is your heart 
in your work? If you are listless, ambitionless, this is not for 
you, and you are not forit. The following plain, practical talk 
is for those who desire to be and to do all they can in the world ; 
those who sincerely desire to develop and use all their talent. 
It has come to pass that the most highly favored people, as to 
position and wealth, are not satisfied with inherited honors and 
ease, and desire to leave some record of their own individual, 
personal ability. They want to do something in art orscience ; 
hence, some write books, others make statuary, or paint. Some, 
foreseeing events and the necessities of people, devote their 
lives to bettering the condition of their fellow-men, or, like Dom 
Pedro, sacrifice all personal luxury and ease to free the people. 
Thus we have heroes and heroines in every land. 

You are workers? Very well; let us have a common-sense 
talk about work clothes. “We must, of course, have clothes to 
work in that are comfortable. The tea-gown and wrapper, loose 
and flowing as they are, are not suited for work. The front 
drops down into things when you stoop over, the bottom is in 
the way when you go up steps or sit at work. The skirts, 
therefore, must be cut off or abandoned altogether. We must 
have a dress suited to the work in hand; one that will not lie on 
the floor when we sit, nor get under our feet atany time. Flow- 
ing draperies and trains are graceful for afternoons and even- 
ings when at leisure, also for the stage, and for times of great 
ceremony, but not for work of any kind. Superfluous draperies 
catch on to nails and hooks and knobs, get into the paints and 
other things, and are a constant source of annoyance. Rosa 
Bonheur wears a short dress and blouse in her studio; Mme. 
Bernhardt wears a jacket and trousers ; Mme. Janauschek wears 
for negligee the Asiatic garment known as pajamas (loose 
trousers, somewhat like the divided skirt). 

Considering the matter as one of great importance to the health 
and success of women, the accompanying designs for work and 
home-suits have been prepared. The trousers can be made fast 
to an underwaist by means of buttons or safety-pins, and the 
upper portion can be in form of a cutaway and vest, blouse, 
jacket, anything that is easy and comfortable, so that you can 
put the palms together overhead, and not pull up or disarrange 
the trousers or skirt. 

It is fashionable now for ladies of wealth to design theirarch- 
itecture and all of its decorations ; also to fresco the ceilings in 
person. Not only do ladies paint on canvas, but on the walls. 
They model in plastic material designs not only for high art, 
but for friezes, architraves, etc. They decorate not only cups 
and saucers, but dados and fireplaces, making designs and 
modelling for tiles, etc. Indeed, woman is doing many things 
not heretofore allowed to be within her province. That 
ladies have superior natural taste, and some ladies very definite 
ideas of decorative art, cannot be denied. That this talent should 
be exercised at will, by agreeable, useful occupation, goes with- 
out question. How much more healthful and elevating than 
are corsets and idleness, gossip and novels! Thus we see great 
need for improved dress for women in other walks beside the 
gymnasiums and schools ofacting. If your work is not hindered 
by the length of the dress, then a soft, warm, comfortable 
robe can be made out of a thick woolen shawl. There isa 
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kind kept by merchants expressly for robes. The border serves 
as a trimming. They were first made for sea voyages. One 
could lie comfortably all day in the berth or on deck in one of 
these gowns. After the voyage naturally they fell into use as a 
dressing-gown. This garment has no gathers, no bunches, no 
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Tar ANTHONY.— 
Solid wool goods, 
Plain skirt and trou- THE WILLARD.—Suit 
sers, banded below of soft silk, or summer 
the calf. goods. 


Fie. XVIII. 


THE POTTER PALMER. 
—A plain suit of cloth 
or serge. 


Fie. XX. 


braids, facings, nor linings; nothing to mar its reposeful soft- 
ness and comfort; hence, it has held its place. Like short 
walking-dresses, it is too neat and comfortable to be aban- 


doned by sensible American women, even by order of Dame 
Fashion. 
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THE BONFANTI. —A c- 
eordeon skirt over 
shapes. THE ZOUAVE. 

Now for the trousers. Here is a gradation of designs, from 
garden dress to trousers, among which any one can surely find 
whatshe requires. The ‘‘ Anthony” (Fig. XIX.) is the most prac- 
tical and severe, at the same time the most economical; the 
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THE BERNHARDT.— Gor- 


geous rich colors for outer Pie: XXV, 
trousers, lined with light THE KELLOGG.— THE StuaKT PARKER,— 
silk, and soft full silk Loose trousers and Full skirt divided or 
under trousers, or filling, apron. : banded, 
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“‘ Bonfanti” is the most captivating, and well suited to young | 


girls with shapely limbs ; the “ Kellogg” is handsome, modest, 
distinguished ; the ‘‘ Bernhardt” sensational and unique. The 
divided skirt, sometimes called the ‘‘ Jenness Miller,” is not il- 
lustrated here, as the pattern is well known; besides, the skirt, 
or pantaloon, is so full that it falls upon the floor when you sit. 
Also the Turkish trousers are not illustrated here, as they seem 
clumsy and not exactly what we need in this country. The 
“Kellogg” gathered at the ankle would be a modified Turkish 
style, also the ‘‘ Willard,” lengthened. Many other variations 
could be introduced. 
THE STUDIO. 

You are now graceful with the arms and hands, but stiff in the 
use of the body when reciting. This must be overcome, and 
we will begin with exercises for the waist-region. 


Exercise XIV.—For the Waist. 

(1) Stand erect, gymnasium position, hands on hips (thumbs 
back), and facing a mirror. Keep the feet as they are now, 
during this exercise, and do not bend out the knees. Turn the 
body to the right until you can see your back in the glass. 
Repeat four times, and reverse. . 

(2) Same position, except 
that the back is to the mirror 
and the thumbs front. Bend 
slowly backward, as far as 
you can comfortably, and 
then over and down front, 
After some practice you 
can see your own face, up- 
side down, in the mirror 
behind you. Repeat and 
reverse. 

(3) Rotary movement. 
Bend over back, then turn 
around to the right, front, 
left, and back again, in a 
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Pattern for Chinese trousers for ladies.— 
Proportion in inches. Medium size; reversible 
(back and front alike). Held in place by a 
draw-string. No pocket-hole. This model 


will answer for Figs. XXIII. and XXIV. by slash- ircle. Repeat and 
ing out a long slender V for the former, and SOU of ¢ P 


adding the apron and stripes for the latter. TEVErse. 
Lxercise XV.—For the Hips and Legs. 

(1) Imagine an object of contempt on the ground just be- 
fore you (as a habit you desire to kick it out of your path); 
bring back the foot, and kick with the toe close to, but not 

: touching, the 
ground, fourtimes, 
and reverse. 

(2) Let the ob- 
ject be upon the 
ground just be- 
hind you; draw 
up the leg and 
stamp upon it 
with a vigorous 
backward motion, 
but do not touch 
the ground. Repeat 
four times, and re- 
verse. 

(3) Imagine the 
object to be three 
feet from the floor 
in front of you. 
rede Bring the free leg 
away back, and swing it up front, giving a sharp stroke at 
the end, like a kick. This is quite similar to Ex. XI., the 
sudden tenseness of muscle at the end being the only dif- 
ference. Repeat four times, and reverse. 


4g bn 
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Pattern for zouave trousers.—Medium size. Cut like a 
gored skirt reaching three inches below the garter. No 
pocket-hole, but held in place by a draw-string. Face the 
opening for the legs, and run in a rubber’ band. Sew the 
rest of the skirt up across the bottom. When on, slide the 
rubber bands up as a garter, and the skirt falling over them 
will give the appearance of Fig. XXII. The top can be 
joined toa waist and worn with a zouave jacket, or cutaway. 


IN all the comment that has been made concerning the trick Mme. Mod- 
jeska played in giving the numbers from 1 to 230 in Polish when she was 
asked to recite in Boston, amusement over the audience being deceived 
predominates. Nobody seems to take account ,of the wonderful ability 
that could give meaning and pathos and dramatic force to something that 
was practically meaningless, 
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It is many years since sucha number of excellent artists have 
been brought together for operatic performances in New York, 
and the New York dilettanti have had a feast of vocalism. The 
management deserve well of the public; but, unfortunately, they 
slighted many other parts which should have engaged their 
attention. New York desires to hear some of those modern 
French compositions, bits of which have charmed the concert- 
goer for the last few years. A taste of this was promised ; why 
did it not materialize? Again, the prices were too high for the 
public purse, and the question arises, will not popular prices 
fill the house and bring a profit? Ifnot, we have no right to 
complain ; but it seems a fair proposition that an effort be made 
to meet the shallow public pocket, and thereby popularize grand 
opera. 

735 

And'what of next season? The rumors are so many and so 
conflicting that it, seems impossible to predict anything abso- 
lutely, although it is probable that the present management will 
continue, This seems a sensible thing, and it may well be 
hoped for. With the experience of this year as a guide for the 
plans of next, and with such a great constellation of stars as 
Messrs. Abbey and Grau have at their disposal, it is fair to sup- 
pose that a second season will be absolutely great, and wemay 
reasonably expect a complete fulfilment of the promises and 
possibilities of the company. 

70 1 a5Ge 

The many rumors regarding the prospects for another season 
of opera has also excited the imaginations of chroniclers of things 
that will happen, or that they hope will happen, and we are in 
constant receipt ofaccounts of projected sales of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera ‘House for a North River Bridge terminus and R. R. 
office, or for the making of an immense apartment house, etc. 
None of these rumors, however, appears to have any foundation; 
and we are in no immediate danger of losing our magnificent 
opera house, which has grown to be.a pride to the city... -. 


While all of this doubt is being expressed as to the relative 
merits of German, French, or Italian opera, it is a mystery why 
some strong-willed impressario does not see that the American 
public is now ripe for grand opera in the vernacular. Is it not 
a shame that the country which now supplies the world with 
sopranos of the best grade is obliged so long to suffer the in- 
dignity of listening always to opera in a tongue which can 
never reach the real public heart? The cry of the unfitness of 
English for song is so miserably stale and has been so posi- 
tively disproven by the very best artists, thatno sensible author- 
ities (who are not hopelessly prejudiced) now make the ridicu- 
lous assertion, and the only remaining obstacle is the will of 
Managers. What a delightful season we might have if the 
Metropolitan officials would vote for a season of opera in Eng- 
lish, with the present company as the nucleus! It would not be 
a very difficult matter to secure a corps of principals who could 
render any of the great works in English. Create the demand 
for English-speaking artists and those foreign born will soon 


- prove their ability to master the intricacies of our polyglot but 


musical language. 
2H 

Speaking of singing in English, brings to mind that charming 
artist Clementine De Vere, who has become the most popular 
singer in New York to-day. Miss De Vere is an artist of great 
versatility, and is particularly to be commended for her con- 
scientious upholding of a high and progressive ideal. Never 
satisfied with a limited repertoire, this lady is constantly bring- 
ing out new works of importance, and is really taking a position 
before the public as an educator, not only as to the art of pure 
vocalism, but in the way of leading them along the path of cur- 
rent musical work among composers. 

2Ee 

An especially commendable element in Miss De Vere’s work 
isin the fact that she discards the old traditions, and sings 
Italian arias, German Lieder, or French chansons in pure and 
undefiled English; andso perfectly does she do it that we are 
almost inclined to think it the only real musical language. 
This has required courage on her part, and needs always to 
be well done to silence the carping Italian worshippers; but 


Miss De Vere always comes before her audiences prepared to 
carry conviction with her singing, and she adds dignity to her- 
self as an American singer and to the American idea in music. 
We have cause for the deepest admiration for this artist and 
woman, who truly works for the ideal art. 

The reappearance here of Mr. and Mrs. Henschel adds two 
more singers of the very highest type to the galaxy which has 
made the musical firmament brilliant during the season now 
drawing to anend. The vocal student and the amateur have 
been blessed with embarrassment of riches ; and it would seem 
as if the closing weeks were a crowning delight, as they bring 
to us the more quiet influences of the concert as a swan’s song, 
after the more pretentious and to some tastes more brilliant 
work in opera. 
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It must be confessed that musical influences in the concert- 
room, other things being equal, are purer than those of grand 
opera, and we always find the singer’s true musical strength 
displayed here in its fulness, Perhaps the purity of these con- 
cert-room recitals is the cause of their lesser popularity with 
the public, but we are assured that the audiences are thoughtful 
devotees to pure art. Such as these need no glitter of stage- 
setting nor gorgeous costume to please the eye the while; the 
text needs no dramatic action to enforce the full meaning of 
its sentiment. No, they have learned to commune with the 
spirit of music, and find in its intrinsic worth sufficient for the 
mind’s and soul’s content. 

There is always to be seen in a recital audience a quiet re- 
sponsiveness which is met nowhere else. Display of dress is 
absent. - Discriminating attention is the rule of the hour, and 
a general air of modest, unobtrusive devotion pervades the place 
and at once puts the entertainment upon a plane of ethics as 
well as- esthetics. Here classicism of the purest type finds 
a place of honor and a spirit of appreciation ; and the genius 
of the modern composer is brought into the circle of the long- 
tried favorites, and introduced as a prospective classic. ' The 
recital room is the place of musical worship. The flippant 
listener finds himself very much out of place, and soon retires 
noiselessly ; for, though awed by the presence of genius and 
her disciples, he cannot enjoy such solid elements, and must 
look about for lighter things such as are to be had for little cost 
of mental concentration. 

True, not always does the recital fulfil these conditions of 
spirit, but such should itever be. When one or two artists call 
the public to listen to their work, they should realize a deep 
responsibility, knowing fully the class of listeners who will be 
attracted by their call, which carries with it at once a peculiar 
meaning which the ordinary concert announcement does not 
imply. 

#3ee 

The public has learned to look upon chamber music as the 
purest type of the art, and all recitals, whether instrumental or 
vocal, are classed as chamber concerts. Therefore a song or 
piano-forte recital or a concert by a string quartet will attract 
only the most enlightened amateur or the inquiring student, 
who together make an ideal audience. 

238+ 

Such an audience is sure to be found at the recitals of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henschel in Chickering Hall. To hear these exquisite 
interpreters is the privilege of a season, not to be neglected by 
any who delight in vocal music in its best moods. Mr. Hen- 
schel is a consummate artist, whose interpretation of German 
Lieder especially may be esteemed as nearly perfect as we are 
likely ever to hear. Add to this his most sympathetic piano- 
forte accompaniments to his own and _ his wife’s songs, almost 
always played from memory, and you have one of the most 
interesting individualities now known in the musical world. 

Mrs. Henschel is as charming a singer as the imagination 
could well picture. Her perfect simplicity of manner lends 
emotional color to an endless variety of moods, and her pure 
voice, beautiful in itself, is so completely under control as to 
give her perfect freedom in every style of composition. 
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It may be claimed that Mr. Henschel’s voice is not con- 
trolled to the degree of purity which is possible, and this is the 
more apparent because of the extreme purity of his wife’s tones ; 
yet he has sucha variety of color, and his expression is so com- 
plete and satisfying, as to disarm criticism, except in the line 
of a quiet warning to students that such a reedy tone is not a 
safe model for those whose method of production is not yet 
fixed. ._In every other phase of their work these two artists 
stand as models for all students or professionals. Never tied to 
the watch-dog of the classicists—tradition, —they yet never so 
far transgress accepted readings as to lay themselves open to a 
charge of fantasticalness, though the readings are always 
characteristic and marked by a strong individualism. 

The strongest element in these artists’ readings may be said 
to be “rush; not a running riot with what is known as realism, 
but a strict attention to. the purpose of the composer and the 
poet, to the exclusion of that more vulgar art which seeks for 
display of the artist rather than of the art-work. All things 
considered, it may be said that no more delightful or instruc- 
tive recitals are heard in New York than those of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henschel. 

7 

News comes from the Western metropolis that the incom- 
parable Patti has sung another new (?) song. When the great- 
est of all divas introduces a work, its popular success is assured. 
Look at ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” ‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” and 
a few others of the like. Since our Patti has given them a 
prominent place in her artistic life, every prima donna feels 
justified in responding to a recall with one of these never-to-be- 
forgotten and never-neglected favorites. They all have the 
Patti stamp, and they always “go,” though often, let it be 
said, badly. Patti is the Ward McAllister of music... She be- 
lieves in a small circle of aristocratic gems, and insists upon a 
general recognition of these special and select-of-all-the-many 
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by the public. In this, as in the public at large, those who are 
invited to meet these of ‘blue blood,” as presented for their 
adoring consideration by the high priestess or priest, bow in 
humble and delighted submission to the judgment of the all- 
sublime. 


Od 


For some years there has been a favorite member of the 
outer circle of the musical public, whose presence upon sun- 
dry semi-musico-social occasions has been hailed with gratify- 
ing enthusiasm. Only when the front blinds were closely 
drawn, and then by the back entrance, was this really charm- 
ing creature admitted into the inner circle, for her lineage was 
not quite au fait; yet individual charms proved sufficient for the 
opening of the side-doors, at least, of the elect of the temple, 
and a degree of private honor was accorded to the charming 
but plebeian creature. But now the Fates have decreed a better 
thing, and the high priestess, in a moment of inspiration, steps 
out of the well-tried inmost circle, reaches over far beyond the 
fringe which seems as a halo about the elect, and carries to 
the very heights of the temple throne our old and esteemed 
friend, “Annie Rooney!” We must congratulate “Annie 
Rooney ” upon her sudden and unexpected admission into such 
polite society, and commend the diva for the heroic sacrifice 
she has made, both socially and mentally. Perhaps, now 
that this remarkable singer finds that sheis not yet too old to 
learn new songs, she may be persuaded to go into systematic 
training for her next farewell series, and regale us with 


‘McGinty ” and other quasi-classic gems, which have been so 


long associated with the ultra zon-professional musical aristoc- 
racy, where achange of worldly position would doubtless be 
quite acceptable. Hail, then, the day when the most popular 
and withal the best voice in the world will be heard in a new 
program ! 
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CHATS WITH STUDENTS. 


Mec# inquiry has lately come, in letters, cur- 
rent literature, and by personal question, 
regarding breath-control in singing; and I will try 
to define my own position in this month’s Chat. 
I think I have warned the readers of WERNER’S 
Voice MAGAZINE to be sure that they fully com- 
prehended what they read upon the subtle matter 
of voice-culture, and I repeat my previous warn- 
ings. The system of nomenclature among 
authorities on voice-culture is not by any means 
uniform nor satisfactory, and is, consequently, 
often misleading. 
7356 

For instance, directly to our point, I read 
recently a strong article by Mr. Davenport, of 
Boston, the real subject of which was ‘“‘abdominal 
breathing.” The article was a warning against 
the terrible effects of this system, especially for 
women. The writer has a strong style, always 
positive, and generally convincing. I read the 
article through with concern, and wondered if 
Mr. Davenport meant just what he said, or if he 
. were mixing terms. If the latter were the case, 
his article would do harm; if the former, he 
would need to be very careful, else his readers 
would be misled, and the article prove alarming 
to some. Well, Mr. Davenport knew what he 
was talking about, but he did not tell his readers 
at all clearly ; and I laid the article aside with 
the thought, ‘‘ This is the writing of an alarmist who 
does not finish his story, but simply awakens a 
dread in the minds of his weaker readers, who 
will not quite know whether they are doing what 
he warns them against, or what he says they 
ought to do.” This condition of uncertainty will 
follow because of the difficulty with many stu- 
dents to discriminate between abdominal and 
diaphragmatic breath-control. 

The article in question decrys most strongly 
the former (abdominal), and not until the very 
close is thereany ray of light to the student-reader 
who has been warned against all use of the abdo- 
men. Then he is quietly told that the only 
muscle (organ, the writer calls it) the singer should 
use for breath-control is the diaphragm. The 
article is most alarmingly written, and serves no 


purpose whatever to students, save to unsettle 
them, unless it be followed by an article, telling 
readers in search of truth what they are to do, as 
a more important truth than whatthey are not to 


do. 
735e 

So many terms are made to express the truth of 
breath-control that it would be a positive blessing 
to vocal students ifa means of universal expla- 
nation could be adopted, which would say and 
mean the exact same thing to all. But this is too 
much to hope for, and the people who breathe 
with their abdomens, their diaphragms, or their 
stomachs will continue to sing well, and befog 
their students till the end of time. 

But, you say, there must be a wrong and a 
right way, and how is the student to know which 
to cultivate? I may answer this question broadly 
by saying cultivate diaphragmatic breathing. But 
very few know any more about the diaphragm 
than the lesson in physiology which tells us that 
it is the largest muscle of the body, and that it 
separates the chest-cavity from the abdominal 
cavity. When this muscle is under control it may 
be localized at about what we usually know as 
the pit of the stomach (externally). 
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I firmly insist on cultivating a positive control of 
this muscle, till it be brought toa fullappreciation 
(if [may so speak) of its own duty, which it will 
ever after surely do by the intuitive force of our 
will. YetI do not believe in ‘‘breathing” stu- 
dents to death. While the abdominal muscles 
are the most powerful in the body for the ex- 
pelling of breath free from the throat, yet they 
are not of greatest importance to the singer at 
work ; for if the other conditions be properly 
supplied, these muscles will take care of them- 
selves very positively, the only care of the singer 
being that the abdomen does not act in its full 
power as an expiratory muscle. 

To learn to feel the action of the different 
muscles we must direct attention to one set at a 
time, and. with perfect repose at all other parts 
of the body, will to contract or relieve the set 


“under training at the moment. For instance, you 


wish to know the true abdominal action: Put 


your body in perfect repose, relaxing all muscles; 
then draw in slowly and lightly the abdominal 
front, seeming to push the air from the lower body 
out through the wide-open mouth. Never do 
this violently nor with a sudden jerk, for you are 
lable to jar some of the important contents of the 
abdominal cavity, with possible ill results. 

Now this abdominal indrawing is of no value 
in song, though it is much used by people who 


cannot hold their breath properly ; but it is well 


to know the action of this part of the body, if 
only to be sure of something you are to avoid, 
when it shows an inclination to become a part 
of your vocal effort. The rebound of the abdo- 
men is the simple reassertion of the curve of 
the muscles after the contracting effort is 
relieved, 
BSC 


Put the body again in perfect repose by relax- 
ation of all muscles, and take a deep breath, with 
wide-open mouth and throat, as if to take the air 
directly into the stomach (not trying to get too 
full a breath so as to crowd the whole thorax, but 
just enough to fill the lower lungs, as it were). 
You will notice a downward pressure at the di- 
aphragm ; and if you increase this pressure you 
will find that it has the effect of distending the ab- 
dominal front somewhat. This is caused by the 
flattening down of the upward curve of the 
diaphragm, which, therefore, crowds the viscera 
within the abdomen. This exercise is not for’ 
singing, but to localize attention upon the dia- 
phragm, that you may determine what and where 
it is, and the sensations of its action in contrac- 
tion. 

*B5e 

The costal or rib-muscles have a sympathetic 
action, with the diaphragm; but their exclusive 
power is so limited and their action is so respon- 
sive to the contraction and relaxation of the dia- 
phragm that they require no particular attention 
except in the thought of their freedom from stiff- 
ness. 

The action of the rib-muscles is determined 
by some such exercise as this: Stand (or sit) 
erect, and endeavor to spread the body at the 
sives, just above the waist, against your clothes 
as if to burst them open by the pressure; then 


shrink away as you would if the garments irri- 
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tated your flesh. This action is not exclusively 
with the costal muscles, for the diaphragm is likely 
to assist ; but a well-trained student of muscular 
action will be able to move one side or the other, 
as above, at pleasure, and quite without diaphrag- 
matic assistance. 

73 


These three sets of exercises are of no particular 
value alone in song, but they really enter together 
in the true vocal etfort which centres at the dia- 
phragm, aud may be studied with profit as a 
preliminary work, always bearing in mind that 
the muscle to study most carefully is the dia- 
phragm, the controlling muscle. There can be no 
doubt with the thoughtful investigator of the proc- 
esses of physical effort in singing, that true effort 
centres at the diaphragm, which, when naturally 
controlled, will give the singer positive control over 
his breath, If this be true, it follows asa parallel 
truth that the muscle must be allowed to do its 
proper work, or, still more, be made to do it. 
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A great difticulty is met herein the fact that 
as we desire a natural action of this muscle, and 
as many possess it without study, it is often rep- 
resented that there is no need of studying breath- 
control; allthat is needed is to ‘‘ breathe natural- 
ly’ and not attemptto ‘learn’ to breathe. This 
sophistry is so plausible and so hard to contra- 
dict, save by the most thoughtful and experienced, 
that it is ditticult to induce the student to believe 
that herein lies one of the greatest secrets of voice- 
culture. The fact is, very few adults do use this 
great breathing-muscle naturally ; and if this be 
so, they must be taught its duty, and, in early 
days of study, its management, till, finally, it will 
take care of itself. 

This suggests what seems to be paradoxical. 
We say that the diaphragm must do the work ; 
that to raise the shoulders is a defect ; that to at- 
tempt to breathe for song with the upper chest- 
muscles isa folly and productive of ill results ; 
yet we constantly see good singers with all these 
so-named bad habits : What does it mean? 


You may be assured of this always: If youhear 
a singer do excellent work he is controlling his 
breath at the diaphragm. He may move his 
shoulders, she may be closely laced at the waist ; 
he or she may give evidence ofall the bad habits 
you have been urged to avoid, and may tell you 
that they never studied how to breathe, but just 
doit naturally ; yet I tell you if they sing well 
they hold their breath by the proper use of the 
diaphragm. The other breathing-motions are 
secondary and’ comparatively non important. 
They do not assist the singer, but rather retard 
him, and he sings well in spite, and not because, 
of these actions ; the real effort at the diaphragm 
is sufficient to overcome the effect of the faults, 
Allow no persuasion to win you from this truth. 
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The next question that arises is, Why must the 
breath be sustained at the diaphragm, and what 
are the results of not doing so? 

First, let me say that to sing well, not a great 
quantity of breath is required, and that aside 
from the fact that it is not needed, it destroys 
purity of tone andin various ways demoralizes 
the throat when in singing operation, Therefore, 
the art of singing does not depend upon the 
breathing capacity of the singer, but upon his 
ability to regulate such breath as he may com- 
mand, Ifthe breath be wild, that is, not under 
control, it will rush to the throat and cause one of 
two results: Fifst, presuming that the singer 
allows his throat to remain free from stiffness, 
the tone is made what is termed breathy (i. e., 
coarse and noisy, with the sound of the rush of 
breath alongside of the tone, the purity 
of which is destroyed) ; secondly, the throat at- 
tempts to control the breath-current, with a result 
of stiffness, and the ‘‘ throaty”? quality of which 
we hear so much, 
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It will readily appear to the student, then, that 
the breath must be controlled somewhere before 
it reaches the throat, and experience has taught 
the truth that the proper place for this control is 
at the waist with the diaphragm. But this muscle 
alone would be insufficient to do the whole work, 
and we find that the abdominal muscles have a 
secondary duty, which aids the diaphragm through 


resisting the powerful effort of the latter muscle. 
One of the traditions of voice-culture is the so. 
called ‘‘seizing of the breath,” and it is this which 
I will hope to reach for you in this Chat. 


nage 

If you will open the mouth well and with light 
but deep breathing take a few panting respirations, 
you will notice that the diaphragm flutters or 
bounces, and that this action reaches, sym pathet- 
ically at least, to the abdominal muscles. Now, 
if upon one of the indrawings of this panting 
breath you suddenly stop with a sort of grasp of 
the diaphragm, you will have a sensation as if 
you were preparing to lift a weight; this is the 
sensation of seizing the breath. Care should be 
taken that the throat does nothing in the matter, 
being sure that the holding back of the breath is 
at the waist. 

Now count ina whisper one, two, three, etc., 
with apparently no breath at all; then put the 
voice at work in the same way, seeming to use 
no breath. Try a sustained @&, timing the length 
of tone with a watch or mentalcounting. Before 
each of these exercises try the diaphragmatic flut- 
ter and delicate grasp, and hold it while singing. 

at 

The sensation to be absolutely sought is of an 
indrawing rather than a noutpushing of the tone, 
which is to be very light but quite compact, no 
whiz of breath to be distinguished. After a few 
trials you ought to be able to count twenty-five, 
then up to fifty and sixty with comparative ease. 
You will notice that the grasp of the diaphragm, 
which you will perhaps overdo at first, gives you 
a bit of sensation as of taking in breath instead of 
breathing out, for its work is primarily inspira- 
tory. Also that the grasp is somewhat downward 
in its direction and sensation, and that it meets 
and resists the natural impulse of the abdomen 
(the strong expiratory muscle) which is in and 
upward, tending to crowd the air up to the throat. 
This will give the entire front surface of the lower 
body a solid condition, for the two muscles have 
met and opposed each other. This is very posi- 
tive in forte singing, but scarcely perceptible in 
light work, 

The student who does not do this naturally will 
need to exert a good bit of will-power at first, till 
the diaphragm has developed natural strength 
and action, after which it will respond quite as 
readily to the requirements of light or loud sing- 
ing as the muscles of the arm adapt themselves 
to the conditions of lighter or heavier weight, re- 
sisting the effort of lifting. The sides of the 
body (rib-muscles) should be allowed perfect 
freedom, and firmness without stiffness will be- 
come the habit. One thought, however, must be 
carried: There is, when delivering a tone, no 
moment of sudden collapse of the abdomen, ribs 
or diaphragm. A long-continued tone will cause 
a gradual collapse of the entire frame. 

aie 

You will see by what I have written that the 
effort in singing is to prevent the breath from 
rushing to the throat. We may look upon the in- 
fluence of the breath as the baneof singers. The 
abdomen and the rib-muscles seem possessed to 
get rid of breath as rapidly as possible, and there- 
by ruin the singer’s tone. The diaphragm is the 
monitor, and its business is to resist the other 
muscles and prevent the body from collapsing 
and the consequent overflow of breath. It is 
strange that the muscle which is most potent in 
the indrawing of breath should be the one whose 
power it is to prevent the prodigal abdominal and 
costal muscles from a wasting use of it. 

I could fill the entire magazine with this matter, 
but will close withthe hope that students who 
wish further advice will question me. 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, 


ONCE the celebrated contralto, Trebelli, (it was 
at Riga 1861) sang a tenor part. The regular tenor 
was ill, and she, in order that the performance 
might not be abandoned, undertook a portion of 
the music of 4/maviva in ‘II Barbiere.’”? Mme. 
Trebelli had been cast for Rosiza, but another 
artist was able to sing this part, and in order that 
Mme. Trebelli should be heard in the lesson 
scene, Rosinaturned round to d/maviva, saying, 
«And you, Don Alonzo, will you not sing also? 
Ishould like to hear my new master,”’ whereupon 
Don Alonzo sang an extra solo, 
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Prejudice Dying Out. 


| HAVE all numbers of your magazine from the first and 
prize them highly. Among men of my profession the 
prejudice against elocution may be approximately measured 
by their ignorance respecting it. But a brighter day is 
dawning. RosBert McCay, Sup’t Schools, Iowa. 


Elocution in Kentucky. 


I find your magazine quite an assistance to me in my teach 
ing. I felta serious inclination to ask that the stateneut 
that the people of Kentucky * were quite unfamiliar with 
elocution or elocutionists,” made in your February num- 
ber, might be wodified; but lack of time, and theassurance 
that the people of our State are too well defended by their 
world wide reputation for fostering anything that pertains 
to oratory and elocution, restrained me from seeking a cor- 
rection of an insertion which might have been true of that 
particular section in which the lady mentioned was en- 
gaged. As arule, our people are enthusiastic champions of 
good elocution, and are quick to detect whatever is unnat- 
ural in voice or in bearing. Lottix C. JonEs 


(Unfortunately the name of the locality in which our Feb- 
ruary correspondent lives was omitted from the item re- 
ferred to by Miss Jones, who is right in saying that Ken- 
tuckians need no defeuce in this regard. The State that can 
boast of a Henry Clay,a Henry W. Watterson, and many 
other famous orators, certainly hasa right to claim front 
rank in the art of oratory.— Epi1ToR.] 


The ‘*“‘New Elocution.’’ 


In reply to ‘California’ and to “ Old-Timer” in the 
March Letter-Box, I would say that Mr. Alfred Ayres, who 
has for some little time been out of his ‘ professional swad- 
dling-clothes,"’ says in his book, ‘The Essentials of Elocu- 
tion:” “The first, the most important thing to be attended 
to by the reader is to make himself acquainied with the au- 
thor’s thoughts. If he dves not do this, and do it thoroughly, 
too, good reading is impossible—ay, though he may be the 
most learned of the learned in orotunds, sostenutos, whis- 
pers and half-whispers, monotones, baritone tones, and gut- 
tural tones, high pitches, middie pitches, low pitches, and 
all the rest of that old trumpery that has made many a 
noisy, stilted reader, but never an intelligent, agreeable 
one. . . . This complicated old machinery does not, 
never has, and never will make anything but mechanical 
readers—readers that, instead of being occupied with the 
thoughts of their authors, are occupied with the sound of 
their Own Voices, which is fatal to the object the reader has 
in view.” 

This expresses, though somewhat more dogmatically than 
I would putit, the meaning of my too compressed phrase, 
the ‘‘new elocution is a matter not of sounds but of ideas.” 
For the rhetorical criticism I thank ‘‘California.” I hope 
he will not take this as a confession of surrender of the 
principleinvolved. An ‘‘Old-Timer” advises us of the “‘ new 
elocution”’ (a term for which I have no shadow of respon- 
sibility) to ‘‘go slow,” and says the battle of nature against 
rules was fought and won long yearsago. Well, it may have 
been in his neighborhood; the smoke of the conflict is still 
pretty thick in this town. But does ‘‘Old-Timer” believe 
that nothing remains to be done for our art? If that be the 
case, let us, one and all, get out of it, and into something 
that is alive. F, TOWXsEND SOUTHWICK. 


A Youthful Enthusiast. 


Allow me to tell you Iam only a little girl twelve years 
old,but have studied elocution ever since Ican remember. I 
have spoken a good deal in public for charity's sake. 1 have 
selected some recitations from the fine collections in the 
Vorce MaGazinr. I think the ‘‘lesson-talks” are grand, 
The pronunciation columns are a great help. 

I do not understand all of the talk in the magazine, even 
‘with mamma’s help; but learn a great deal from it, and 
don't see how I could get along without it. Mamma wasa 
pupil of Allen A, Griffith, A.M. I want to graduate from a 
school of oratory, and my work now is to fit myself to earn 
the money to go to sucha school, for papa is a poor man 
now, since his heavy losses by the burning of his mill. If 
you could advise me what is best to do it would help me 
very much. 

We enjoy the instruction in music. I sing and play the 
organ some. My sister, aged fifteen, has a better singing- 
voice than I have, and ought to have a musical education 
Isend you my first composition ; perhaps it will please your 
little readers. 


MY TRIP TO THE MOON. 


(Composed when 8 years old.) 
I went one night on a trip to the moon ; 
I went all the way in a little spoon. 
Isuppose it must have been a dream, 
But then it was a nice little scene. 


I gazed on the stars, I went to the moon, 
A-rocking away in my nice little spoon ; 
The wind was blowing and roaring about, 
But then it was a nice little route. 


But oh! I will tell you: it was getting light, 
And I had to bid the moon good-night ; 

And so I said, ‘‘ Good-night, Mrs. Moon,” 
And hurried away in my nice little spoon. 


And when Mrs. Moon said good-night to me, 

My little heart was full of glee; 

And [heard asmack. Do you think ’twas amiss? 
For the man of the moon had thrown me a kiss. 


F, IRENE BolseE, 
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lL. 
A SOLDIER’S MEMORIAL. 


By HELEN L. HADLEY. 


ECORATION DAY was ended, and throughout this land of ours 
Had the soldiers been remembered, had their graves been decked 
with flowers. 
Loving tongues had sung their praises, loving hands the flowers had 
brought, 
Loving hearts had offered homage, grateful for the blessings wrought. 


As the golden shafts of sunlight kissed each grave a soft ‘ good-night,” 
It was on a Western prairie that they saw the saddest sight. 

In the midst of waving grasses, under wreaths of flowers wild, 

Lay a grave, with sods fresh covered, and beside it stood a child. 


From a cabin to the westward came a man with hasty stride, 

Who in silence stood a moment, kindly, at the maiden’s side; 

Then he gently touched her shoulder, saying, ‘‘Come, come, little one, 
It is growing dark and lonesome, you’ve done all that can be done, 


‘*Come home now and have some supper, Martha says she’ll keep you 
now ; 

You may stay with us and help us, Martha thinks you’ll soon learn how.”’ 

«Oh, kind sir, how can I thank you?”’ tearfully the girl replied ; 

‘You have been so kind and thoughtful, ever since dear father died ! 


“ But I cannot stay with you, sir; surely you will understand 
When | tell you that my father dearly loved his native land. 
He enlisted as a soldier and the war fought bravely through, 
But came back to us a cripple in his army suit of blue. 


‘* Mother died, and father thinking that the West might give him health, 
Piled our goods upon the wagon—such a meagre store of wealth ! 
Slowly o’er the plains we travelled ; father failed from day to day, 

Till in sight of your log-cabin yesterday he passed away. 


‘You and your kind wife have helped me; daily shall I think of you; 
But I must start East to-morrow ; l’ve a life-work now to do, 

Will you kindly watch his grave, sir, and on Decoration Day 

Place upon it a few flowers for me, while Iam away? 


**Tf I live, I'll come back sometime, for I mean to have him lie 
In some Eastern city graveyard, where the soldiers, passing by 
With their wreaths, will not forget him; where, on Decoration Day, 
His loved country that he died for may in part her debt repay.” 


Years passed by. She worked and struggled, earning hard a livelihood, 
But she kept in mind her purpose, saving, sparing, where she could, 
Till at last the work was finished, and on Decoration Day 

In a little Eastern graveyard peacefully the soldier lay. 


And the daughter, now a woman, felt a joyous thrill of pride 

As she viewed the simple headstone with the flag placed by its side. 
Soon she heard the sound of music—now at last the hour had come 
When her father would be honored! Nearer came the roll of drum ! 


Tremblingly she stood and listened, and she watched with eager eyes, 
There were soldiers in the distance, but she noticed with surprise 
They at last approached no nearer, and the music fainter grew,— 
That the column was retreating and would not return, she knew. 


Nearly fainting with her anguish and the keenness of her pain, 

She sobbed out : ‘‘My poor, dear father, your life-work and mine’s in 
vain. 

No one cares! You are forgotten !”’ On his grave she crouched in woe, 

Till a sudden burst of music caused her eyes with hope to glow. 


Up the hill the troops marched slowly, passed before the tiny lot, 
And each soldier placed in reverence flowers upon the hallowed spot, 
Till the grave was hidden deeply ’neath the wealth of blossoms sweet, 
Till the woman looked in wonder with her happiness complete. 


Then the gray-haired captain kindly came and offered her his hand, 

Saying, ‘* We but now have learned your story, it was under my com- 
mand ; 

That your father fought so bravely, and to-day his comrades true 

Come in honor to the soldier and the soldier’s daughter, too !”’ 


il, 
A PROSPEROUS COUPLE. 


By S.-W. FOSS; 


Aart wife, it’s fifty years ago since you an’ me wuz tied, 
An’ we hey clum the hills er life together, side by side. 
How we hev prospered, hain’t we, wife? An’ how well off we be— 
W’en we wuz spliced we owned one cow, an’ now, gosh, we own three! 


I owed five hundred on this farm, five hundred dollars, then, 
But I hev prospered far beyond the gen’l runer men; 

A kindly Providence hez shaped the rough course of events 
And now I owe four twenty-five an’ thirty-seven odd cents. 


Twas only fifty years ago you only had one dress, 

To aggravate your beauty an’ increase your loveliness ; 

Now you've got two scrumptious dresses, an’ a most tremendous bonnet, 
With a monstrous horticult’ral fair a-flourishin’ upon it. 


Three chairs wuz in our sittin’-room but fifty years ago, 

But we hev prospered wonderf’ly, an’ now there’s five, you know. 
We've gained a lamp, a puddin’ dish, an’ extra yoke er Steers, 

A grin’stone an’a dingle cart, an’ all in fifty years. 


It’s all true w’at our pastor said, the worl’ moves fast to-day, 

An’ with a quick, electric whiz goes spinnin’ on its way; 

It jest goes spinnin’ on its way until its work is done, 

But there’s few spinners, my dear wife, who’ve spun ez we hev spun. 


ll. 
WHEN THE LIGHT GOES OUT. 


Ge yer lamp o’ life is burnin’ with a clear an’ steady light, 
An’ it never seems ter flicker, but it’s allers shinin’ bright; 

Tho’ it sheds its rays unbroken for a thousand happy days— 

Father Time is ever turnin’ down his wick that feeds its blaze. 

So it clearly is yer duty, ef you’ve got a thing ter do, 

Ter put yer shoulder to ther wheel and try ter push her through. 

Ef yer upon a wayward track yer better turn about — 


“You’ve lost the chance ter do it when the light goes out. 


Speak kindly ter ther woman who is workin’ for yer praise, 
Ther same way ez you used ter in those happy courtin’ days; 
She likes appreciation just the same ez me an’ you, , 
An’ it’s only right an’ proper that yer give her what is due. 
Don’t wait until herlamp o’ life is burnin’ dim an’ low, 
Afore you tell her what you orter told her long ago; 

Now’s ther time ter cheer her up an’ put her blues ter rout— 
You’ve lost ther chance ter do it when the light goes out. 


Don’t keep a-puttin’ matters off an’ settin’ dates ahead— 
To-morrow’s sun’ll find a hundred thousand of us dead : 

Don’t think because yer feelin’ well you won’t be sick no more, 
Sometimes the reddest pippin has a worm-hole ter the core, 
Don’t let a killin’ habit grow upon you soft an’ still 

Because you think thet you ken throw it from you at yer will; 
Now’s the time ter quit it, when yer feelin’ brave an’ stout— 
You’ve lost the chance ter do it when the light goes out, 


IV. 
ONE OF JOB’S COMFORTERS. 


$ By BELLE MARSHALL LOCKE. 


ALK in, Mr, Sickleton, and take a seat. 
ready tew drop! You don’t think you’re going tew faint, dew ye? 
You’re powerful pale! Here, fan yourself with this palm-leaf—wait till T 
blow the dust off—there! That fan hain’t been used sence my grandson 
died. Ifanned him with it till the very last. I told Mis Gabbles, when I 
heerd you was a-goin’ to preach at the Centre, that I’d invite you here tew 
stay over night, for I knew how kinder miserable you was. 
Not really sick, only nervous, hey? Don’t tell me that? Didn’t I know 
your father and your grandfather before ye? _Didn’t they both die of con- 
sumption? I tell you, Job Sickleton, that cough of yours means somethin’ ! 
But, then, it don’t matter to you, bein’ a minister, when you go, for you’re 
allays prepared. Well, well, well, [sighs] if you dew die young you’ll miss 
alotof trouble. I know as well as anybody how hard a young minister’s 
life is, and I told Mis Judkins last week: ‘‘Don’t let me hear you say an- 
other word agin Job Sickleton! He’s a-doin’ his best ; an’ if he hain’t as 
smart as Mr. Hustles, it hain’t because he don’t try.” : 
You don’t look comfortable. That chair hain’t very easy, is it? Here, try 
this one. Tallays hated that air rocker, sence Belindy Hicks tipped over in 
it an’ broke her spine. I’ve threatened tew give it away more’n once, but 
I kinder hate to part with it, ’cause it recalls Belindy an’ her sufferin’s. + 
Speakin’ of Belindy, I heerd you was a kinder steppin’ up tew her second 
cousin, Hope Meekins. Is.thatso? You dew admire the gal, hey? Don’t 
you dew it! You listen tew me and heed my words! That gal comes from 
an extravagant family ; and wuss still, her grandmother was a ravin’ loon. — 


I declare you look about 
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. atic. Pve noticed a wild kind of look in Hope’s eyes, sometimes. Then, 
tew, a person in consumption shouldn’t think of marryin’. Jest think, if you 
should die and leave her with a hull house full of leetle children ! 

Tired, an’ guess you'll retire, hey? Jest wallright up stairs, this way. 
This room hain’t been opened sence Ebenezer died. He dropped down 
in a fit right on that rug, where you stand, an’ never spoke a word 
arter. ’Iwas a dreadful blow, I tell you! My first husband died in that 
arm-chair by the winder. He hadashock. I left him a-readin’, an’ went 
down stairs tew make some biscuits, an’ when I come back he was dead. 
O dear, dear, dear, what a world thisis, tew be sure! Aunt Tabitha died on 
that lounge ; an’ sometimes when I come in here of an evenin’ it seems as 
if I could hear her groan, an’ see them big, starin’ black eyes of hern. ‘ 

There was a woman hung herself in that closet, jest afore we moved in. 
Poor creature! She was jealous of her husband. My gal Melissy slep’ 
here once, an’ she came a-yellin’ down stairs in the dead o’ night, an’ de- 
clared some one was a-sobbing in that closet. It might ’a’ been the wind 
in that old pine tree, for it does make an awful lonesome kind of noise. Pa 
died in that very bed you'll sleep in to-night. Yes, indeed, this room is 
full of tender associations. It’s like a family lot tew me, and there hain’t 
many folks I'd let sleep here. : 

Good-night, Mr. Sickleton. I hope you’ll sleep well, an’ if you should 
hear any strange noises, don’t let it disturb ye ; dead folks can’t hurt any- 
one, you know, 


V. 
THE NEED OF LIBRARIES. 


By GROVER CLEVELAND. 


ag every enlightened country the value of popular education is fully rec- 

ognized, not only as a direct benefit to its recipients, butas an element of 
strength and safety in organized society. Considered in these aspects, it 
should nowhere be better appreciated than in this land of free institutions 
consecrated to the welfare and happiness of its citizens, and deriving its 
sanction andits power from the people. Here the character of the people 
is inevitably impressed upon the government, and here our public life can 
no more be higher and purer than the life of the people than a stream can 
rise above its fountain or be purer than the spring in which it has its source. 


That we have not failed to realize these conditions is demonstrated by the 
establishment of free public schools on every side. And yet if we are to 
create good citizenship, which is the object of popular education, and 
if we are to insure to the country the,full benefit of public instruction, we 
can by no means consider the work as completely done in the school-room. 
Teaching the children of our land to read is but the first step in the scheme 
of creating good citizens by means of free instruction. We teach the young 
to read so that both aschildren and as men and women they may read. Our 
teaching must lead to the habit and the desire of reading, to be useful; and 
only as this result is reached can the work in our free schools be logically 
supplemented and made valuable. 

Therefore, the same wise policy and intent which open the doors of our 
free schools to our young, also suggest the completion of the plan thus en- 
tered upon, by placing books in the hands of those who in our schools have 
been taught to read. A man ora woman who never reads and is abandoned 
to unthinking torpor, or who allows the entire mental life to be bounded by 
the narrow lines of a daily recurring routine of effort for mere existence, 
cannot escape a condition of barrenness of mind which not only causes the 
decay of individual contentment and happiness, but which fails to yield to 
the state its justly expected return of usefulness in valuable service and 
wholesome political action. 

Another branch of this question should not be overlooked, It is not only 
of great importance that our youth and ourmen and women should have 
the ability, the desire, and the opportunity toread, but the kind of books 
they read is no less important. The boy who greedily devours the vicious 
tales ofimaginary daring and blood-curdling adventure, which in these days 
are far too accessible to the young, will have his brain filled with notions of 
life and standards of manliness which, if they do not make him a menace to 
peace and good order, will certainly not tend to make him a useful member 
of society. The man who devotes himself to flash literature will, instead of 
increasing his value as a citizen, almost surely degenerate in his ideas of 
public duty, and grow dull in his appreciation of the obligation he owes his 
country. There is danger also that a positive and aggressive injury to the 
community will result; and such readers will certainly suffer deprivation of 
the happiness and contentment which are the fruits of improving study and 
well-regulated thought. 

Contemplating these truths, no one can doubt the importance of securing 
for those who read facilities for the study and reading of such books as will 
instruct and innocently entertain, and which will, atthe same time, improve 
and correct the tastes and desires. 


Vi. 
WHAT THE BELLS SAY. 


By Mary L. GappEss. 


[Behind the scenes are a large dinner bell, a chain 
of sleigh bells, atinkling silvery bell, and a gong. 
All are rung together before the reciter appears. 
Lach bell may be given by a different reciter, or one 
person may give all,] 

This is the tale the bells told me, 
Just as I tell now to thee, 

Big bells, great bells, little and all, 
Tinkle, or clang, or clarion call. 
Listen closely and you shall hear; 
The tones to me seem very clear. 


[ising bell rings loud and fast as someone enters, 
rubbing eyes and yawning sleepily. | 


That mean old bell, that awful bell! 

I was sound asleep, when, loud and clear, 
Its hateful tones fell on my ear. 

‘Get up! get up !”’ they seemed to say, 
** And go to work another day.”’ 

Indeed, I won’t! Oh, bother, I can’t! 
Im sleepy still; get up I sha’n’t. 


If “early birds will catch the worm,” 
It’s something I don’t want to learn. 
I'd rather take a longer doze— 

So would the worm (I should suppose), 
I'm sleepy still. Oh, well, oh, well! 

I must get up to stop that bell. [Zxit.] 


[Gong rings for door bell.] 


First thing in the morning, all the whole day long, 
Till the night is farspent, ’tis the same old song, 
Running to the door bell; nobody will wait— 
Jing a ling a ting ling, that is what I hate ! 


Peddlers, everybody has a chance, yousee ; 
Pulling at the door bell’s funny as can be, 
Only I don’t see it. Oh, it’s awfully sad; 


Oh, if I but dared to, wouldn’t Iget mad! [Zxit.]° 


[Church bell rings soft and muffled, under a 
cover. 
Happy people go and pray 
On the holy Sabbath day; 
Sad ones tarry not away, 
‘*Welcome !”? all the church bells say. 


Glad bells or sad bells 

Chime soft or low, 

That’s as each heart tells 

The measure will go. 

Some will be joyous, ring when you may; 

Some will be grieving each Sabbath day. 

[Z£xit.] 

[Dinner bell clangs.] 


I’ hear the welcome sound, dinner bell, dinner 
bell; 

I seem to taste, and see, and smell, 

While listening to that charming bell, 

The dainty things I love so well. 


Of all the bells that ever ring, 

The dinner bell’s the one I sing; 

Of peace and joy it is the spring, 

And long and often may it ring, 

Sweet dinner bell, sweet dinner bell. 

[Sleigh bells ring.] 

Sleigh bells ring across the snow; 
As we merrily, merrily go. 
Moonlight shining bright and clear, 
Wrapped up warm, and someone near, 
Who a tender story tells 
While we listen to the bells, 
Sleigh bells, sleigh bells. 


[A xzt.] 


[Bells ring till she leaves stage, then cease for a few 
moments, when all except sleigh bells ring together 
Sor wedding bells.) 


Hear the chiming of the bells, 
Wedding bells, wedding bells ; 

Love, honor, and obey, 

They musically say, 

For better or for worse, 

The story they rehearse; 

Through good report or ill, 

They keep on chiming still, 
Wedding bells, wedding bells, 


[Bell tolls for funeral bell. 
ted. 


What if the bells must often toll 
In memory of the loved and lost! 
They’ve reached at last the blessed goal, 
No more are tempest-tossed. 
Amid their tones I seem to hear: 
‘« Rest, rest, your work is done, 
While heaven and earth seem very near, 
And rest, rest, rest is won.”’ 


[Zxtt;] 
This can be omit- 


[Fire bells ring fast and loud. | 


Wire ! fire! fire! rings the alarum bell, 
Higher yet and higher the flames advancing 
swell. 
Man’s most mighty structure in an hour lost, 
By the fire-fiend’s power like a bubble tossed. 
Fire ! fire! fire! puny folk are we, 
Helpless, almost hopeless, when we strong would 
be. 
Standing, sadly waiting, listening to the bells, 
As their awful ringing misery foretells, 
Fire bells, fire belis ! 
[‘‘Rapid transit” bells tinkle weakly.] 


Standing on the corner, in the rain and sleet, 
Listening to the car bells coming down the street; 
Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, mournfully and slow, 

If you’re in ahurry, you’d better walk, youknow, 


Starting out to business, early in the day, 

Gaily down the car goes—you half a square away; 

But happily a coal cart stops its hurried flight, 

P erhaps it may be there still when you return at 
night. 

Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, after it yourun; 

Small boy screams and hollows, thinks it’s lots of 
fun! 

Driver cannot see you, looks another way, 

Seems to be on purpose—there you have to stay. 


[Zaster bells; for special occasions.] 


He is risen, they seem to say, 
Risen on this our Easter day; 
Christ our King gone up on high, 
Death, where is thy victory ! 


Risen, indeed, is Christ our Lord, 
And by heaven and earth adored. 
Easter bells exultant ring, 
Hallelujahs we will sing, 

Ring out, glad Easter bells! 


JUST LIKE GROWN FOLKS. 


Said little Grace to little Bess, 

‘*I guess I’ll make my doll a dress.”’ 

Said little Bess to little Grace, g 

**I think you’d better wash its face.” 
‘*Wash its face, indeed!” cried Grace— 

In conscious wisdom she grew prouder— 
‘Pll do like grown up ladies do. 

Just put on grease and lots of powder.”’ 
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Vil. y 
JOE AND MEG. 


By H, L. PINEr. 
peek childhood Joe had loved his faithful 
Me 


/ 


And Meg had likewise loved her faithful Joe ; 

Until their boyish, girlish fondness had 

Become the one fixed passion of their lives. 

A thousand days of joy together had 

Been spent in frolic and in gleeful sport, 

While every cloud that passed seemed not to 
cast 

A shadow, but the rather to reflect 

The gorgeous tints of purple, orange, blue 

And gold. Another thousand days went by, 

Like little cycles swung from angel hands, 

And set in diamond orbits—eacha reign 

In which they were the only king and queen. 

And yet another epoch passed, —nd set 

Its garnet seal upona thousana vows. 

But here the serpent’s trail was seen across 

Their path in Paradise, for when they would 

Have plucked the ripened fruit of long-grown 
love, 

The firm parental edict came to each— 

‘*Thou shalt not wed!” It smote upon the 
cords 

Of life until the sombre tones of grief, 

Of anguish and despair made answer from 

Within: ‘Oh, Meg! bestrong! The past has all 

The glory and the future all the gloom. 


My heart seems dead, but it shall live alone 

Upon the gracious food its love for you 

Shall furnish. Ican never hope to call 

You mine. Isee the barriers that rise 

Like mountains whose bleak, icy peaks uplift 

Between to chill and to destroy. And—it— 

Is best—for you—my Meg. AZy Meg nomore!” 

‘*Be patient, Joe,’’ she said. ‘‘I have not 
loved 

A childish love, nor vowed a childish vow. 

The storm is on, but while its stubborn force 

Is beating hard, love’s grasp grows stronger, 
and 

Icling to you. Let Alps arise far out 

Above the eagle’s home, and | will climb 

Their rugged steeps by day and night till I, 

With bruiséd hands and bleeding feet, shall 
stand 

Amid their everlasting snows with you.” 


Buthush! Arustle as of hasty steps 

Near by them, and they started to their feet, 

As well they might have done, in fearand dread; 

For there before them stood the haughty form 

Of poor Meg’s father. ‘What is this I see 

And hear? My daughter still rebellious to 

My will, and crooning vows by moonlight with 

The man whose birth and station are so much 

Inferior to her own?’’ PoorMeg! She would 

Have plead for Joe but that her voice was 
clogged 

With fear; aid, like a frightened hare, she hid 

Her face upon his bosom, sobbing in 

Such wild confusion that her very soul 

Seemed almost spirited away. ‘O Joe! 

O father, please!”’ A hungry tiger whose 

Dilating nostrils caught the scent of blood, 

The father sprang, revengeful, murderous to- 
ward 

The hated robber. Meg was quick to see 

And quick to interpose; for, though she shrank 

And trembled ‘neath that fierce, aggressive 
form, 

Shestood between them, brave and true to both, 

Repressing father here, and lover there, 

A mighty woman witha mighty wiil. 

With flashing eyes and quivering flesh, and 
lips 

Firm set, she felt that in her hands she held 

The scales for these two lives, and in them each 

One should be weighed that night. ‘Dear 
father, Joe, 

Be calm. Letanger, hatred, and revenge 

Enrage the ignoble of earth. Why, my 

Poor life is not worth thus contending for. 

Whatever it may have that’s good shall be 

Forever yours—and—yours. May God above 

Us purge me with His spirit that I may 

Be ever worthy of you both. In all 
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My twenty years of life I have not scorned 

At your authority. I do not scorn 

It now. AndI would spare you every pain. 

I would contribute to your every joy 

By every inward exercise of power. 

By every outward show of my life’s best 

Affection, I would give you peace. But I— 

I cannot marry him you name, though he 

Should dower me with millions for each day 

Ilive. Icannot—will not sell my heart, 

For that would sell my honor. Purple and 

Fine linen would but clothe the wreck I should 

Be of my former self, and I would stand 

Condemned because I could not love him—he 

My liege lord -Lhis galley slave. Grant him 

Enthroned the monarch universal, earth’s 

Republics, kingdoms, empires paying tithes, 

And offering tribute to his majesty, 

Till all their countless millions, with bowed 
heads, 

In reverence speak hisname. I’d rather be 

Cup-bearer at his feet, a serf, than be 

Exalted at his side a queen. Yea, more; 

I’'d rather take my sentence from you now, 

And build my ice-ribbed hutin banishment 

Amid Siberia’s wilds, than suffer him 

To lead me to the altar uttering vows 

That would belie my soul, and could but damn 

His life and mine, While you have plead so 
hard 

To show me that I was mistaken, I 

Have tried in vain to undeceive myself. 

And while your wealth has been contrasted so 

With all Joe’s poverty, I’ve looked upon 

Your vast possessions with a daughter’s pride, 

Yet found a richness in his heart beyond 

The guinea’s value—promising me bliss 

Which money could not buy nor poverty 

Destroy. While you have held before me your 

Ideal suitor, I have gazed upon 

Him from afar, in wonder thinking how 

Iever could adore. To disenchant 

Me, I have pondered on your arguments, 

Your pleadings and your prayers ; have made 
unfair 

Excuses that I could not see him, and 

When he did come, have sent him home to 
brood 

Upon the fact that my life’s spell at last 

Was broken—that Iloved another. When 

You came upon us here, IJ had just told 

Him how I loved you, and that I must beg 

Forgiveness to obey your will. And he— 

He yielded ; not as cowards yield to force, 

But as a martyr, dying that I might 

Go free, Andsaidthat it was —best—for—Meg.”’ 


‘‘ Then why do you stand here defending him 

When he has liberated you? Why do 

You, like a whimpering child that cries for 
bread, P 

Here, in his presence, re-assert your blind 

Devotion?’’ ‘‘’Tis because you have attacked 

One who is capable ofsentiments 

And sensibilities as lofty as 

Your own; because I was his captive and 

He gave me liberty; because there is 

A life-long hunger here his martyrdom 

Creates, his life alone can satisfy.” 

“Then you defy me! Thoughtless child, 
beware ! 

You little dream the consequence. I warn 


You once again and finally, beware! 


When thus you bring disgrace upon our line, 

Which has, for long ancestral ages, been 

The proudest type of aristocracy, 

Tlldisinherit you! My money shall 

Notfeed the vagabond. I didnot make 

Him poor ; I will not make him rich. Decide.’’ 

‘Your wealth is perishable, but my love’s 

Eternal. Give me strength, O God, to bear 

A father’s cruelty, and gratitude 

To love himevermore. Thou know’st I love 

Thee, and my father, too, and Joe. Oh, grant 

Me this one gracious boon, in perfect peace 

To love them both forever.’”? ‘‘Hush!’’ he 
said, 

And with his open hand he smote upon 

Her cheek, and left the cruel imprint of 

His fingers there. She staggered ’neath the 
blow, 

And for a time knew not her senses, but 

Uplifted her entreating hands and face 
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Toward him only to receive his curse. 

‘* Designing hypocrite ! You pray and call 

Me cruel ; pray that I may yield to your 

Own selfish purpose. God has naught to do 

With your decision. Take your choice!’ She 
stood 

And thought, and started, hesitated, prayed. 

A silent vow was registered upon 

Her life, and then she glided from him, waved 

Her hand in soft repulsion, resting her 

Whole destiny where she felt all secure. 

‘“‘ And what have you to say, sir, standing there 

So like a statue ?”’ ‘*Ha! This statue, sir, 

Has life.” ‘‘So have the brutes. Why did 
you not 

Defend?” ‘* She seems to have the courage, and 

The judgment, too, to make her own swéet 
will’s 

Decisions—which I heartily approve, 

Sir, see ? She is quite able to defend 

Herself ’gainst everything except brute force. 

Whenever that must be resisted, sir, i) 

My strong right arm, death-charged and love- 
inspired, 

Shall strike.’’ And then there wasa stillness, like 

That awful silence which precedes the storm. 

And on each brow the black’ning clouds of 
hate 

Were rolling their dark shadows over her" 

Between. Once more she stood as arbiter, 

And said: ‘‘O, men, desist! While in my 
hands 

I catch your quick, hot pulses burning with 

Consuming fire, I beg you to be wise,”’ 

Strong arms pushed Meg aside for safety, but 

The flash of steel upon her eyes brought her 

Again, with supernatural strength, to send 

Them wide apart. ‘If you must kill, strike 
me! . 

He cannot help my loving him. The wounds 

Your words have made will render me 

Insensible to every stroke of that 

Bright dagger.” Mad with rage, the father 
rushed 

For Joe, and drove the weapon to its hilt. 

Yet on they struggled, till, at last, Joe said : 

“Throw up your hands, or I will kill you; 
thrice 

A dozen times I could have murdered you, 

But would notslay your soul. Go now your 


way, 

And 1 will take my Meg, and promise you 

That she shall live in queenly happiness, 

Though in a humble cottage. Go!” “Tl go, 

But when I close my door to-night, it shall 

Be barred against you both forever.” Joe 

Stood looking, listening, till he heard the great 

Bolt turn that locked the father’s house-— 

His house and heart. Now, Meg and happiness. 

But, O what change! That dagger quivering 
in, 

Her heart! ‘*My’God! My Meg! 
Dead ! dead! 

[Snatches weapon from her bosom. | 

O cold and murderous weapon, blushing at 

Your crime, baptized in her warm blood, I'lllet 

You taste my own. [S¢r7kes almost to his heart]. 

No! stay, I could not be 

Forgiven then. O wax-like hands, that thrilled 

My senses with your magic touch, you lie 

So motionless and chill! Uplift once more 

Those dainty fingers ; let me feel again 

Their loving grasp. O parted lips that could 

Not utter one harsh word to me, leave one, 

Just one sweet benediction to my wrecked 

And shattered life! Ye hazel eyes, look not 

So fixed and glazed in death! Time, Time, roll 
back 

Your ponderous wheels, and give one moment 
from 

The past! O dear, dead face, so chiselledby 

The Master Hand, I love you still! O blest 

And hallowed passion that has burned upon 

That sacred altar for these many years, 

Re-animate those blanchéd cheeks, and paint 

The sea-shell’s tint upon them once again, 

And breathe into that voice the same lute-notes 

Of other days. Thou God who gave, restore! 

O spiritof my dear, dead Meg, speak from 

Those shoreless depths aseraph’s love. I see! 

To-night her happiness begins in heaven. 

To-night her father’s woe begins—in hell !”’ 


My soul! 


_——— 
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VIII. 
THE CAPTAIN’S STORY. 


E rested on the battlefield, 
The busy day was o’er; 
Hushed was the angry clash of arms, 
The cannon’s frightful roar; 
And twilight settled on the scene 
Of carnage and of strife. 
Ah! it was sad to gaze upon 
The fearful loss of life. 


Beneath a tent of cedar boughs, 
By soft night breezes fanned, 
One of our braves lay dying now, 
A youth from Maryland. 
Ah ! well we loved the fearless boy; 
When dangers round him pressed, 
Through many an awful conflict 
He nobly stood the test. 


Now, one by one, his comrades all 
Had gathered round his bed; 
And when each one had pressed his hand 
He smiled, and then he said: 
‘Boys, will you take a message, 
When I shall be no more, 
To friends in dear old Maryland, 
On fair Patuxent’s shore ? 


‘«Tell my father that I fell 
When victory was won; 
But tell him not too hastily 
The tidings of his son. 
And, comrades, you will say to him 
I drew no coward’s breath; 
My last cry on the battlefield 
Was Liberty or Death! 


‘Oh! to my mother gently tell 
The news—when I am dead, 

And place her letters on my breast, 
Her Bible at my head. 

Now, boys, won’t some of you repeat, 
The prayer she sent to me? 

When I was but a little boy, 
I learned it at her knee.” 


The tears coursed down our bronzéd cheeks; 
We knelt at his request, 
And when we rose to gaze on him, 
The spirit was at rest. 
We placed the letters on his breast, 
The Bible at his head, 
And we wrapped him in our banner— 
*T was the Red, the White, the Red. 


IX. 
MEMORIAL DAY. 


By Lispie C. BAER, 


SPE ee NDS fallin line to-day ! 

‘*Keep it sacred,” patriots say. 
‘Bring the flags, and bring the flowers, * 
For these heroes brave of ours.” 


Onward, march! Memorial Day, 
Where thesleepiny thousands lay ; 
Year by year, and year by year, 
Silently they bivouac here. 


Hush! the ranks grow on apace! 
One by one they take their place! 
Bravely cross the cold divide, 

Lie down by their comrades’ side! 


When the last faint straggler falls, 
Drape the flags in chartered halls, 
Treasured souvenir, badge and star, 
Sacred memory, G. A. R, 


Still this sleeping army brave 
Guards the land they fought to save; 
In grand lessons they taught well, 
In the spirit of F. C. L. 


Rest beneath thy flag unfurled, 
Grandest army of the world; 

This thy trust, O nation ours! 
Strew the sacred dust with flowers, 
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X. 
BIRDS’ PROVERBS. 
By MAry B. C, SLADE. 


AZY-BIRD sat in the butternut tree, 
Singing or resting or feasting was she. 

Robin bore mud to his nest ’neath the leaves; 
Swallows worked busily under the eaves; 
Oriole hung up his castle-in-air; ~ 
Sparrows their linings were weaving of hair; 
Yellow-bird flitting till even’s calm hush, 
Built her neat house in the barberry bush. 
Lazy-bird sat inthe butternut tree; 
Not an hour’s work in all the season did she. 


Robin and swallows and each of the rest, 

Soon had completed a beautiful nest; 

Made on the plan of their fathers before— 

Just as the birds builtin Eden of yore. 

Ah! then how proudly and gaily they sang! 

How ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,”’’ in the bird-music 
rang! 

Then each nice house and the house-warming 
done, 

Soon the housekeeping in earnest begun. 

Lazy-bird sat in the butternut tree; 

Naught in the world for a dwelling had she. 


Yellow-bird’s nest was of daintiest make, 

Lined with buffdown from the stems of the brake. 

Lazy-bird eyed it with stealthiest gaze; 

Thought, ‘‘ I shall visit you one of these days!”’ 

So, one fine morning, when Yellow-bird flew 

Down to the meadow to bathe in the dew, 

Lazy-bird, spying the nest all alone, 

Laid an egg in it, as if *twere her own! 

Singing, ‘‘Excuse the thing, ma’am, that I did, 
for 

‘The lame and the lazy are always provided for.’”’ 


Yellow-bird saw, with a musical groan, 
The striped, dotted egg, twice as big as her own. 
Out of the nest in the barberry bush 
Tried, but in vain, the intruder to push, 
Then, all her wits at the outrage awake, 
Off she flew, bringing more down from the brake; 
Covered the egg over, buried it tight, 
Hid it forever from sunshine and light. 
This seemed the proverb she sang, as she sat: 
‘« There’s more than one way, ma’am, to kill— 
kill a cat.” 
—Little Corporal. 


Xl. 
MY MADELINE! MY MADELINE! 


A STupy IN ‘‘M.” 


MY Madeline! my Madeline! 

Mark my melodious midnight moans, 
Much may my melting music mean, 

My modulated monotones. 


My mandolin’s mild minstrelsy, 
My mental music magazine, 

My mouth, my mind, my memory, 
Must mingling murmur ‘‘ Madeline.” 


Muster ’mid midnight masquerade, 
Mark Moorish maidens, matrons’ mien, 
’Mongst Murcia’s most majestic maids, 
-Match me my matchless Madeline. . 


Mankind’s malevolence may make 
Much melancholy music mine ; 

Many my motives may mistake, 
My modest merits much malign, 


My Madeline’s most mirthful mood 
Much mollifies my mind’s machine; 

My mournfulness’s magnitude 
Melts—makes me merry, Madeline ! 


Match-making mammas machinate— 
Manceuvering misses me misween; 

Mere money may make many mate, © 
My magic motto’s ‘‘ Madeline.” 


Melt, most mellifluous melody, 
*Midst Murcia’s misty mounts marine, 
Meet me by moonlight—marry me, 
Madonna mia—Madeline ! 


lil 


XIl. 
APRIL. 


| MET sweet Spring one April day, 
And frowned upon her in the way, 
Because she was not dressed more gay ; 
Because her garments still were brown, 
Her veil as sombre as her gown, 
I chid her roundly. 


She was an idle flirt, I said, 
Philandering with old Winter, ’stead 
Of working in her flowery beds, 
And ’broidering her new gown of green 
With cowslips and the silver sheen 

Of dew-drops shining. 


Sweet Spring, with shadows of surprise 

Clouding the azure of her eyes, 

(The whence her violets draw their dyes) 

Bade me, half laughing and half vexed, 

Betwixt her smiles and tears perplexed, 
Come with her 


And see the secrets of the woods— 

The violets in their purplish hoods, 

The waxen blood-roots’ leafy snood. 

Its blanket of brown leaves unfold 

Where smiles the darling of the mold, 
Arbutus sweet. 


She leaned mine ear against the heart 

Of oaks, that I might hear the start 

Of sap, from far deep roots depart ; 

Sending instrong diastole 

Through veins bound by long systole, 
Its golden wine. 


Showed me where o’er the silver stream 
The graceful birches lean and dream, 
And draw around the glistening gleam 
Of their white limbs, the veil of green, 
As if half shy, thatthey had seen 

Their own reflection. 


She bid me list the blue-bird’s note 
Trickling from out his happy throat, 
The butterflies, that scarce could float 
Their new-fledged wings; while all the day 
The robin on the budded spray 

Sits swinging. 


‘‘Forgive a churl,” I cried, ‘sweet Spring, 
For now Isee that everything 
Is ready for the blossoming 
Of April into May. ’Tis clear 
Thou art the sweetheart of the year, 
Oh, sweetest Spring!” 


XIII. 
AeelPe LESSON, 


By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


Ta little girl, don’t cry! 
They have broken your doll, I know; 
And your tea set blue, 
And your playhouse, too, 
Are things of long ago: 
But childish troubles will soon pass by : 
There! little girl, don’t cry! 


There! little girl, don’t cry! 
They have broken your slate, I know ; 
And the glad, wild ways 
Of your schoolgirl days 
Are things of long ago; 
But life and love will soon come by : 
There! little girl, don’t cry! 


There ! little girl, don’t cry! 
They have broken your heart, I know; 
And the rainbow gleams 
Of your youthful dreams 
Are things of long ago; 
But heaven holds all for which you sigh: 
There! little girl, don’t cry! 
—Kansas City Fournal., 
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\2 wish to arrange for correspondence from 

the various conventions, annual meet- 
ings, institutes, schools, etc., that are to be held 
this summer, Persons expecting to attend any 
of these meetings may serve themselves as well 
as us by arranging for such correspondence. 
Early application is desired. 


Ore friends will help us greatly if, when they 
send periodicals to us, they will mark the 
article that they wish usto read. Our mail is 
very large, and much time is lost in searching 
through a newspaper for the article or item that 
the sender wishes to bring to our notice. There- 
fore, kindly mark the papers you send to us. 


HE able article, ‘*Sound-Sequence in Shakes- 

peare,” which has the leading place in this is- 
sue, was read by the author, the Hon. John De 
Witt Warner, before the New York Shakespeare 
Club, November 28, 1891. This Club, of which 
Frederic George Smedley, Esq., is president, is 
doing thorough work in the study of the Shakes- 
pearean dramas, and very valuable papers by 
distinguished Shakespearean scholars are read 
at its meetings. 


We again ask our subscribers to favor us 

with announcements and programs of their 
recitals, also with their circulars and any other 
matter that will bring us in closer touch with 
those in whose interest we labor. It is our in- 
tention to notice the work of every professional 
who is a subscriber to our Magazine ; but thisis a 
large country, and unless our friends send us the 
necessary data, we cannot very well give them 
a notice, We would repeat, then, please let us 
know about you and your work. 


Giks of the most important meetings to be 
held this summer is the meeting of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, which is to be held from 
June 22 to July 1, inclusive, at Crosbyside Hotel, 
Lake George, N. Y. The president of the Asso- 
ciation is Alexander Graham Bell, who will secure 
the best talent to represent and elucidate the 
various features of the work. .The objects of 
the association are most philanthropical, and of the 
greatest import to the deaf. Thereis no question 
as to the success of the meeting, which offers many 
attractions to all persons interested in the sub- 
ject. Further information may be had of the 
secretary, Mr. Z. F. Westervelt, 945 North St. 
Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
W* were recently taken to task for calling 
attention to the defects of professionals, 
our critics maintaining that it would be a better 
policy to touch upon their merits, and let the 
reader learn of their shortcomings by inference. 
This, certainly, were a pleasanter way of hand- 
ling the subject ; it would also be more profitable 
to the publisher, inasmuch as those praised would 
become substantial supporters of the journal. 
Very likely the best course would be to praise 
the excellences and to condemn the defects. 
Criticism, to be of the greatest value, should be 
impartial, and this is the aim of every right- 
minded and honestcritic. There doubtless would 
be a difference of opinion as to the relative value 
of constructive and destructive criticism; both 
sides have something in their favor as well as 
something against them. 


ECENTLY, a writer proposed to write an 
article for us on ‘‘ Decayed Singers.”? The 
suggestion was that an interesting interview 
might be reported with those singers that have 
their careers behind them and are now living 
upon their reputation. There is something so 
pathetic in the situation of a ‘decayed ” singer 
that we hesitate to publish such an article, 
which, in order to be of value, would have to 
give names, and this would, it seems to us, un- 
necessarily wound artists whose artistic powers 
have departed. One of the sad features con- 
nected with such singers is that they do not seem 
to realize that their voices are not as good now as 
they were once. The human voice is something 
so intangible that even its possessor cannot gauge 
its value or its quality, and does not know when 
it is deteriorating. 


(ee present tendency is toward light recita- 

tions. Blood-curdling pieces are not as 
much in vogue as formerly. In some respects 
this is a good sign, yet we should avoid descend- 
ing too low in the frivolous. We are decidedly 
opposed to a young girl’s publicly dissecting pas- 
sions and sufferings of which she is physically, 
if not mentally and morally, incapable of under- 
standing. At the same time, we would not have 
her confined to juvenile literature, nor to the 
trivial. There is a wealth of excellent material 
abounding in pathos, humor, heroism, satire, ad- 
venture, tragedy, and noble sentiment, couched 
in choice language, so that a young person may 
have all the scope needed for his elocutionary 
activities. We cannot emphasize too strongly 
the great good resulting from children’s memo- 
rizing good literature. There should be more 
work done on this line. 


Ghee coming of Mme. Géraldy has created much 

stir in the elocutionary world. As we inti- 
mated in our first notice of her visit, all doubt as 
to the actual life and work of Francois Delsarte 
has been dispelled. We have seen his daughter, 


who, if such a thing were possible, exceeds in en- 
thusiasm and veneration for the system bearing 
her father’s name any and all of the other devo- 
tees. The public now believe that there was such 
aman and thathe did dosomething. What that 
something was, its value,—that the public seem 
willing to consider. This is a decided gain for 
expressional art. Those persons who have even 
a smattering of the Delsarte System realize that 
it contains many principles that lie at the foun- 
dation of art, and that a knowledge of them will 
greatly assist in art-representations, whatever 
particular form they may assume. This progress 
may well be a source of gratification to those who 
have become veterans in Delsartian work. 

Another result of Mme. Géraldy’s visit is the 
arousal of elocutionists from the lethargy in 
which they were content to be. The pool has 
been stirred ; and, even though some temper has 
been manifested, the waters will be all the purer 
and better for the disturbance. Those in New 
York city, especially, feel this quickening and 
enlivening, although Philadelphians have likewise 
been touched. 

A word of advice may not be out of place to 
those pupils of Mme. Géraldy who have formed 
an association, viz.: In our opinion, itis unwise, 
as well as misrepresenting, to advertise your- 
selves as the pupils of ‘*M. Delsarte.” You are 
the pupils of Mme. Géraldy, and not of M. 


[Monsieur] Delsarte, who died in 1871, whensome 


of you were in your infantile apparel. You will 
gain nothing by misrepresentation. - 
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A. MELVILLE BELL’S LEG RURE: 


N March 8, Prof. Alexander Melville Bell, 
who, without doubt, isthe greatest living 
elocutionist, lectured, upon invitation, under the 
auspices of the N. Y. Association of Teachers of 
Oratory, at Columbia College, on Elocution, and 
gave his ‘* Lesson toa Shadow-Class of Students.” 
The elocution profession of New York city was 
represented by its most prominent members, and 
in the audience were a number of noted persons, 
including Dr. A. Graham Bell, Prof. Bell’s son, 
and the inventor of the telephone. Prof. Bell’s 
lecture was a most able effort, and delighted and 
instructed all who were fortunate enough to be 
present. A full report of the lecture is given else- 
where in this issue. Prof, Bell delivered thesame 
lecture in Bostonon March g. The signers of the 
invitation to Prof. Bell were : 
Adams, Fred Winslow 
Alberti, Mme. E. A. 
Allen, Edward A. H. 


Anderson, W. G. 
Austin, W. W. : 


Le Moyne, Mrs. Sarah Cowell 
Leomitt, Albert 

Le Row, Caroline B. 

Lesoir, George 

Lord, Frances E. 


Bangs, Lois Adelaide Low, Seth 

Banks, Maude McDowell, H. B. 
Baron, Madge Mackay, F. F. 

Bates, Mrs. Ella Skinner Mackaye, Mrs. Steele 
Bell, Edward U. Mapes, Victor 


Bickford, Charles 
Bingham, Susan H. 
Bissell, Miss K. 8. 


Marsh, M. Louise 
Mauy, Eaton W. 
Millard, Harrison 


Blake, K. S. Millett, F. D. 
Blish, George W. Mills, L. A. 
Booth, Mrs. Agnes Monroe, May 


Borst, 8. P. T. 
Bowers, Mrs. D. P. 
Boyd, Dora M. 
Brace, Maria Porter 
Brewster, 8S. D. 
Brown, Moses True 
Bryant, Frank A, 
Bryant, Virginia 
Buckland, Wilfred 
Buttle, J. M. 
Carpenter, W. Oscar 
Cayvan, Georgia 
Chalmers, Mrs. Thomas 
Champney, J. Wells 
Chapman, Wm. R. 
Churchill, J. W. 
Clark, Joseph 
Clarke, Leona 
Collins, Laura Sedgwick 
Colton, Charles A, 
Conn, Abbie E. 


Moorhouse, M. J. 
Morgan, Annie Eugenia 
Morse, James Herbert 
Munn, Mrs. Noreross 
Oesterlee, Kate 

Osgood, Fletcher 
Osgood, Geo. L. 
Osgood, Hamilton 
Pardie, Chas. Inslee 
Parker, Henri Rollin 
Peck, Ludella L. 
Phelps, A. M. 

Phillips, Mrs. E. J. 
Phillips, Geo. R. 
Pierce, George H. 
Pierce, J. M. 

Porter, J. O. 

Presbrey, Eugene W. 
Proctor, Joseph > 
Ramsay, Walter 
Ratcliffe, Edward J. 


J 
\ 
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Read, J. Clark 
Robinson, trederic 0. P. 
Robinson, Grosyenor M. 
Rolfe, W. J. 

Rollins, Mrs. Alice W. 
Rosenfeld, Genie Holtzmayer 
Rosseau, W. W. 

Russell, Livingston 
Russell, Louis arthur 
Sargent, Franklin H. 
Seavor, Edwin P. 
Seelye, L. Clark 
Shannon, Effie 

Shaw, Edward R. 
Sheridan, Emma VY. 
Shimer, Edgar D. 
Simmons, W. C. 

Smith, C.L. D. 

Sonn, George O. 
Southwick, F. Townsend 
Southwick, Henry T. 
Southwick, Mrs. Jessie G. 
Spence, Clara 

Sprague, E. Chase 

Starr, Ella 

Stedman, Edmund ©, 
Stephenson, E. P. 
Stoddart, D. H. 
Stoddart, J. H. 
Sturmdorf, A. 

Thomas, Martha J. B. 
Thompson, Elizabeth L. 
Thompson, Mrs. Genevieve 

Stebbins 

Thompson, Mary S. 
Ticknor, Howard Malcolm 
Todd, Thomas 

Toocker, J. Ireland 
Tournier, Valentine 
Tripp, Walter B. 
Underhill, H. Louise 
Underhill, Marie E. 

Van Cullen, Jones 
Vandenhoof, Edward 
Wakefield, N. 8. 
Warren, William F. 
Waterman, Ida 

Werner, Edgar 8S. 
White, John S. 

White, William Henry 
Whiting, Sarah F. 
Whitmore, Anna F. 
Whiton, James H. 
Whittlesey, White 
Wilbor, Elsie M. 
Willard, William A. P. 
Williams, Hannibal A. 
Williams, Sally 
Winckebach, Carla 
Wolcot, Isabella 


Cook, Augustus 

Cook, Harriet A, 
Cooley, A. E. 

Coyriére, Mme. E. Miriam 
Craig, John 

Croswell, James G. 
Currier, Mary Adams 
Curry, Ada 

Curry, Mrs. Anna Baright 
Curry, 8. 8. 

Cushing, Florence A. 
Daniel, Louis Spencer 
De Forest, Lockwood 
De Mille, Henry C. 
Dickinson, John W. 
Diehl, Mrs. Anna Randall 
Doremus, Mrs B. W. 
Eddy, Maverette E. 
Elwell, Mrs. T. Edwin 
Emerson, Charles Wesley 
Emerson, Mrs. Susie R. 
Emery, Herbert Q. 
Eustace, Edgar W. 
Everett, Cora Elizabeth 
Farley, Philip H. 
Farrand, 8. A. 

Fischer, Alice 
Flanders, F. A. 
Florence, Ida 

Forsyth, Louise 
Freeman, M. H. 

Frost, “ara G, 

Frost, W. H. 

Fulton, Chandos 
Georgen, Mrs. Eleanor 
Gilbert, Josephine B. 
Goodwin, Henry 
Greene, Clara W. 
Hapdycke, Leonard E. 
Hapgood, Miss 
Harburg, C. 

Harrison, Maud 
Hartson, H. F. 
Havemeyer, Mrs. H. O. 
Hervey, Walter Lowrie 
Holt, Walter V. 
Homans, T. B. 

Home, Isabel 8. 
Howells, Wm. Dean 
Hoyte, Susanne E. 
Hubert, P. G., Jr. 
Hutton, Laurence 
Hutton, Mrs. Laurence 
James, Thomas L. 
Jenkins, Robert O. 
Jordan, Kate 

Jordan, M. A. 

Keleey, Herbert 
Kidder, Chas. W, 

King, Stella M. 


Kingsley, Norman W. Wood, C. A, 
Kleery, A. A. York, Ella 
Knox, Thomas W. Young, Alfred 
Lathers, Richard Zachos, J. C. 


Lathrop, George Parsons 
Leakey, Louis 


Mr. Phillips's Speech of Introduction, 


In introducing Professor Bell, Mr. George R, 
Phillips said : 


At the shortest possible notice, but under an invitation 
that I was unable to resist, I have consented to take the 
chair. I have been chosen to preside over this meeting, not 
because of any distinction I may have, nor of any special 
merit, but very likely because I am one of the oldest, if not 
the oldest, member of the New York Association of Teach- 
ers of Oratory, under whose auspices appears the dis- 
tinguished lecturer of the evening 

Our meeting is a remarkable one. For the first time in 
this country have clocutionists publicly assembled in a pro- 
fessional capacity. This gathering, therefore, marks an 
epoch in the history of elocution in America. Heretofore, 
there has been in the profession that which has kept its 
members from assembling and from organizing for mutual 
protection and benefit. Our meeting, it isto be hoped, will 
prove to be a departure in, and will promote, the art of 
speaking. Thisisa time to which hereafter we can refer 
with pleasure. 

We have been brought together by an attraction that 
could not be resisted, This is an occasion when one wishes 
that the tongue were tipped with silver in order to give 
fluent and pleasing utterance to the thoughts that are seek- 
ing expression. Would that I had the power of oratory of 
old to do justice to the subject! Yet, perhaps, itis well that 
Ihave not, for it might then distract from the feast we have 
in store for us. I will say, however, that in love for our 
art I take second place to none. 

We have with us to-night a man whose name has become 
a household word,—a man who first placed the principles of 
speech on a scientific basis, and who evolved rules that 
have been of the greatest benefit to those who have come 
after him. For many years the name of this man has been 
associated with the art of expressive delivery. Ido not 
know what we should do without the work of the man we 
have with us to-night. The name of Bell is not only asso- 
ciated with oral intercourse face to face, but, through the 
discovery and invention of the lecturer’s distinguished son’s, 
speech is now possible at great distances, by means of the 
telephone. 

I will no longer trespass on your time, but will simply say, 
in conclusion, that the name of Bell will go down the ages, 
echoing and re-echoing, and will be honored as long as time 
shall last. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have the pleasure, as well as the 
great honor, to present to you the foremost living elocu- 
tionist, the Nestor of our profession, Alexander Melville 
Bell, . 


Zachos, Mary Helena 
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OBITUARY. 


MAX STRAKOSCH, 


T= famous impressario died March 17 at the Home for 

Incurables, Fordham, N. Y., where he had been a 
patient for two years, suffering from paralysis, with which 
he was seized about four years ago. The immediate cause 
of death was pneumonia. 

Max Strakosch was born at Brunn, Morayia, 1835, and 
came to America in the early fifties. He at once became 
connected with the managing of plays, his first important 
venture being the management of an Italian Opera com- 
pany which had forits stars Carlotta and Amalia Patti, the 
latter of whom married his brother Maurice, who died in 
1887. His name has been identified in managerial capacity 
with the leading lights of the theatrical and operatic world. 
For a time he was sole manager of the famous Academy of 
Music, New York, but gave it up to Col. Mapleson to 
resume the traveling management of English and Italian 
opera companies, in which he was engaged at the time of 
his paralytic stroke, Itissaid that he was once engaged to 
Adelina Patti. He leaves a wife, who is comfortably off, 


GEORGE WALTER KYLE. 


The sudden and untimely death of this actor and author 
occurred March 16. While seated at the piano about to 
sing one of his own songs, he was seized with dizziness and 
fell unconscious. He partially recovered, only to fall again 
into a stupor, in which condition he remained till his 
death. Thecause of death was the bursting of a blood- 
vessel in the brain, followed by paralysis. For a time his 
family refused to believe him dead, as his heart was 
warmer several hours after death than it had been before, 
and his limbs were flexible. His body is in a vault. 

George Kyle was 35 years of age, the son of a well-known 
artist. From boyhood he desired to become an actor, and 
at 13 accepted a small comedy part in a New York stock 
company. He also began to write comic sketches for reci- 
tation, and, as his family disapproved of stage life, he 
turned his attention to reciting, and soon became very 
popular in his humorous specialties. Returning to the 
stage he rose rapidly, till he received $100a week. His 
last public appearance as an actor was in the “Private 
Secretary.” The death of his wife two years ago induced 
him to abandon the stage, and he devoted the rest of his 
life to literature. Some of his best-known humorous 
sketches are published »under the title ‘Character 
Sketches.” Mrs. Mary Kyle Dallas, the authoress, is 
his sister. 


FREDERICK KINGSBURY. 


This well-known musical composer and teacher died in 
England in March, aged 76 years. He was very prominent 
in operatic, oratorio and choral work 30 years ago, but of 
late his work has been confined to teaching, and many fa- 
mous vocalists have been hispupils. Under his auspices 
Scalchi first appeared before an English audience. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


[The following articles treat upon subjects allied to our 
special features. The figures in parentheses indicate the 
price ; the place where the paper is published precedes the 
name. ] 


“Advantages of Going to the Opera.” 
‘Recorder, March 6. (5) 

“Advice to Girls who have Stage Ambitions.” Il, 
Adelaide Ristori. N.Y. Herald, Feb. 21. (5) 

“ America’s Bird-Warbler, Mabel Stephenson.” Il]. N. Y. 
World, March 6. (5) Biographical. 

“‘Among the Western Song-Men.” 
London Eng. Ill. Mag., March. (15) 

“Antonio Sangiovanni.” Nellie Woodhead. Chicago 
Saturday Herald, March 5. (5) Biography of this vocalist. 

“Athletic Virtues.” Wm. DeW. Hyde. N.Y. Homiletic 
Rev., Feb. (25) 

“Base of the Tonguein Relation to Throat Troubles.” 
Jos. Chase. Boston New Eng. Med. Gazette, Feb. (20) 


«‘Beerbohm Tree as Hamlet.” Edw, Delille. N. Y. Home 
Jour., Feb. 10. (5) 


“‘Character in ‘ As You Like It.’” ©.A.Wurtzburg. Phila. 
Poet-Lore, Feb. (25) 


“Children of the French Stage, The.” TT. Sisson. 
N.Y. Press, Feb. 27. (5) 

‘‘Comparative Advantages of America and Europe for 
Music Study.” Fanny M. Smith. Rochester, N. Y., Demo- 
crat and Chron., March 4, (5) 


“Congregational Singing.” Rey.C.A.Richmond. Mead- 
ville, Pa., Chautauquan, March, (20) 


“Contributions toa History of Shakespearian Criticism.” 
I. Geo. Hallam. N. Y. Shakespeariana, Jan. (50) 

“Delsarte Method, The.” F.W. Adams. Boston Courier, 
Feb. 21. (5) 

“Drury Lane.” St. Louis Globe-Democrat, March 6. (5) 
Reminiscences of London theatres. 

“Footprints of Sound, The.” Til. F. M. Deems, Ph. D. 
N.Y. Phonogram, Feb (10) Photographs of a record taken 
from an Edison phonograph cylinder. 

‘‘Frangois Delsarte.” F. W. Adams, 


Howard. N. Y. 


tl. 8S. B. Gould. 


Troy, 


Boston Courier, 


Feb. 14. (6) Biographical. 
“Great Pianists.” J. Howard, Jr. Albany, N. Y., Press, 
March 6. (5) Gottschalk, Thalberg, d’Albert. 


“Great Speeches by Eminent Men.” E, J. Edwards. 
Meadville, Pa., Chautauquan, March. (20) 
““Hamlet and the Modern Stage.” Mowbray Morris. N. 


Y. Macmillan’s Mag., March. (15) 


“History of Marriage, The.” R. S. Dix. N. Y. Frank 
Leslie's Weekly, March 3. (10) Suggestions for pantomimes. 

‘How Blind Musicians are Taught to Play and Sing.” Ill. 
San Fran. Chronicle, Feb.15. (5) 

“How Pianos are Made.” Ill, Jos, Hatton. London, Eng. 
Til. Mag.,Feb. (15) 

“How Some of our Female Colleges are Equipped for 
Physical Culture.’ Mary T. Bissell. N.Y. Post, Feb. 13. (5) 

“Hymnology.” N.Y. Eelectic Mag., March. (45) 

“Tbsen’s Dramatic Construction Compared with Shakes- 
peare’s.” Thos. A. Price. N.Y. Shakespesriana, Jan. (50) 

“‘Tbsen’s Earlier Work.” C.H.Herford. Phila, Lippin- 
coll’s Mag., March. (25) 

“Independent Theatre, An.” Edw. Fuller. 
pincott’s Mag., March. (25) 

“Influence of Dress in Producing the Physical Decadence 
of Women.” Ill. J. W. Kellogg, M. D. Bacteriological 
World, Jan. 

“Jealousy of Othello, The.” Arturo Graf. 
Digest, March 19. (10) 

“Julius Cesar and Strafford: A Comparative Study.” 
Boston Poet-Lore, March. (15) 


“Lady Macbeth: A Study in Conscience.” J. S. Harris 
Preacher’s Mag., March. 

“Lyceum Attractions of To-Day.” 
ville, Pa., Chautauquan, March. (20) 

‘‘Mission of the Piano-forte in the Kindergarten, The.’ 
Mrs. C. Adams. Chicago Kindergarten Mag.,March. (16) 

“‘Nature’s Musical Instruments.’ KB. Southwick. N. 
Y. Frank Leslie's Pop. Mthly., March. (25) | 

“Negro Camp-Meeting Melodies, with Music.” H. Cc. 
Wood. Boston New. Eng. Mag., March. (25) 

‘Notes on Bird-Music.” London Chamber's’s Jour., March: 

“Older and the Later ‘ King John,’ The.” 
gan. N.Y. Shakespeariana Jan. (50) . 

‘“Opera in New York, The.” E. ©. Stanton. N. Y. North 
Amer. Rev., Feb. (50) 

“Orchestral Musical Instruments.” D, Spillane. N. Y. 
Pop. Science Mthiy., April. (50) Development in America. 

“Paderewski.” N. Y, Century Mag., March (35) Symposium 
on the pianist by Wm. Mason, F. M. Smith, R. W. Gilder. 

“Paris Concert Gafdens, The.” Ill. Louisville Courier 
Jour., Feb, 28. (5) 

“Paris Theatres and Concerts.” II, Ill. Wm. F. Ap- 
thorp N.Y. Scribner's Mag., March. (25) Tells of the 
Opera Comique and the Conservatoire. 

‘Physical Culture.” II, J. M. Buckley. Meadville, Pa. 
Chautauquan, March. (20) Open air exercises. 

“Physical Culture in the Public Schools.” Chicago Prac- 
tical Teacher, Feb. (15) 


‘Plea for American Conservatories of Music, A.” 
Lombard. Utica, N.Y. 


Phila. Lip- 


N.Y. Lit. 


W.H.Stenger. Mead- 


Appleton Mor- 


Louis 
Morning Herald, March 7. (3) 
“Self-Consciousness.” Grace C. Kempton. Chicago Kin- 
dergarten Mag., March. (15) 
“Shakespeare on the French 
Paris Revue Bleue, Feb. 6. 


“‘Shakespeare’s Ideal of Womanhood.” J. Hamer. Lon- 
don Belgravia, March. (40) Though charming, Shakes- 
peare’s women do not meritall the praise bestowed on them. 


“Sketch of Three Operatic Giants: The De Reszkés and 
Lassalle.” Ill. N.Y. Recorder, Feb. 28. (5) 


‘Studies in Macbeth.” A. H. Tolman. 
Mihly., Feb. (85) 


“Study of London Street Musicians, A.” Ill. Baltimore 
American, Feb. 21. (5) 


“Theatre of To-Day, The.” Cora Maynard. N.Y. Cosmo- 
politan, April. (25) 

“Thoughts on Children as Actors.” 
Feb. 28. (5) 

‘Training of a Prima Donna, The.” Emma Eames. Kate 
Freld’s Washington, March 2. (10) 

*‘Universal Language; The.” ©. R. Haines. N.Y. Mac- 
millan’s Mag., March, (35) English must become the 
speech of the world. 

‘What Delsarte Gymnastics Will Do.” 
Chicago Woman’s News, Feb. 6 (10) 

“What is Reading?” O. T. Snow, 
March. (25) 

‘Words to the Deaf.” Katharine Armstrong. 
ville, Pa., Chautauquan, March. (20) 

‘* Work and Objects of the Actors’ Fund of America.” Hab 
Edw. Marshall. Fall River, Mass., Globe, March 3. (5) 


Stage.” Jules Guillemot. 


Boston Atlantic 


Ill. Detroit News, 


Myra Pollard. 
Boston Education, 


Mead- 
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RETROSPECTIVE. 


Y 
By ARLINE MARGARET RATHBONE. 


“(YNLY to-night”—that tender song, 
In a woman’s plaintive tone ; 
“Only to-night,” it quivers along 
And is lost ina sobbing moan. 


‘Just for to-night,’’ and memories steal 
Timing the music’s pace ; 

“*Just for to-night,” and again I feel 
The clasp of your fond embrace. 


“But never again for me,” is now 
The burden of the song; 

“ But never again for me ”—I bow 
To my burden, borne so long. 


wv 
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HOW TO PRONOUNCE. 


By ALFRED AYRES. 


XVIII. 

ABIES—vray-bi-eze. 

Rad-ish, not red-ish, 

Ragout—rah-goo. 

Raillery - va/-er-e. 

Rancor—rang-kur. 

Ra-pi-er. 

Raspberry—vaz-b er-ry, 
rawz. 

Kath-er. The a broad or short, 
either. The ais very generally 
broadened by our more careful 
speakers. 

Ratio—vra-she-o, or va-sho, 

Ra-tion, not rash. 

Rational—rash-un-al. Ray- 
shunal is no longer permitted by 
any orthoépist. 

Re-al ly, not re-ly. 

Recess. I leave this word un- 
marked for tworeasons: Because 
I do not wish to mark it re-cess, 
in opposition to all the authorities, 
and because I doubt whether re- 
cess, when the word is used in its 
literal sense, is the prevailing 
pronunciation among our better 
speakers. That it is not the pro- 
nunciation that will finally prevail 
Tam confident. 

Rec-ep-tiv-i-ty. 

Rec-la-ma-tion. 

Re-c/use (noun and adjective). 


not 


Sooner or later the accent of this fissure, sure, sugar. 


word, when a noun, and also of 
recess, will probably, by general 
consent, be changed to the first 
syllable. 

Rec-og-niz-able, or re-cog-ni-za- 
ble. 

Rec-re ant, not ve-cre-ant. 

Rec-re-ate, to take recreation. 

Re-cre-ate, to create anew. 

Recruit-re-kvoot, 

Recusant—re-u-zant, 
yu-zant. 

Re-demp-tion, not dem. 

Red-o-lent. 

Ref-er-a-ble. 

Re-fer-ri-ble. -‘‘This word, ”’ 
Worcester says, ‘“‘is given in 
many dictionaries in two forms, 
referrible and referable, and both 
are often met with; but referrible 
is the form that seems to be the 
more countenanced by the dic- 
tionaries.” Smart says that re- 
ferable violates the practice of de- 
duction from the verb. 

ke-flex, not re-flex, 

Ref-lu-ent. 

Ref-use, not uze. 

Re-fut-a-ble. The long. 

Rel-ax-a-tion, or re-lax-. 

Re-me-di-a-ble. 

Rem-e-di-less, or re-med-i-less. 

Renunciation—re-n un-sy -a- 
shun, or she-a-shun. 

Rep-a-ra-ble. 

Rep-ar-dee, 

Re-fast. Broaden the a. 

Rep-er-to-ry. 

Res-ig-za-tion. The s soft. 

Res-o-lu-ble. The s soft. 

Re-source. 

Re-sfir-a-ble. 

Re-spir-a-to-ry. 

Re-sf/en-dent, not res. 

Restaurant—res-to-rant. In 
speaking English, it is in ques- 
tionable taste to give this word 
its French pronunciation ; it 
smacks of pedantry. 

Résumé—ray-zu-may. 

Re-faz/ (verb); re-tail (noun). 

Re-taz/-er, or ve-tail-er. 

ev-el-ry, not ul-ry. 

Rev-o-ca-ble. 

Revenue ~rey-e-nue, in prose; 
re-ven-yu, IN Verse. 

Rheum—room. 


or rek- 


Rheumatic—roo-mat-ik. 

Rhubarb—+oo-barb, 

Richelieu—7zsh-el-yu. It is in 
doubtful taste to pronounce this 
historic name after the French 
mode when speaking English. 

Ro-dust, not ro-bust. 

Robustious, ro-dust-yus. 

Ro-mance, Though rvo-mance 
is often heard, it is unsanctioned. 

Roof. The vo long, not ruf, 

Rook, The ooshort or long. 

Root. The oo long, not rut. 

Roseola—ro-ze-o-lah. 

Route—root. There is author- 
ity for vow, but this pronun- 
ciation is now very generally 
considered inelegant. 

Rubens —voo-benz. 

Ruby-—7oo-by, not ru. 

Rude—rood. 

Ruffian - ruf-yan. 

Ruffianism—ruf-yan-izm. 

Ruminate—vroo-mi-nate, 

Rural—voo-ral. 

Ruy Blas—voo-e blahs, not blah. 
‘he nameis Spanish, not French. 

The usual or genuine sound of 
sis its sharp, hissing, or sibilant 
sound, as in alas, same,stuff,caps. 
It has also a soft sound, like z, as 
in was, ribs, dismal, Combined 
with or from the effect of the suc- 
ceeding vowel, it has the sound 
of sk in words ending in szon pre- 
ceded by a consonant, as in d- 
mension,expulsion, also in Censure, 
It has the 
sound of z# in the termination 
sion preceded by a vowel, as in 
contusion, explosion; also in many 
words in which it is preceded by 
an accented vowel and followed 
by the termination wre, as in 
treasure, leisure; alsoina num- 
ber of words ending in ster, as 
in hoster, and finally in elysian, 
elysitum, and ambrosia. In the 
German language s beginning a 
syllable and followed by a vowel 
has the sound of z; at the end of 
a syllable it has invariably its 

sharp, hissing sound. 

Sac er-do-tal, not sa. 

Sac-ra-ment, not sa. 

Sacrifice (verb)—sac-re-fize. In 
the words sacrifice, suffice, discern 
and szce, c has the sound of z. 

Sacrifice (noun)—sac-re-fize or 
fise. 

Sac-ri-de-gious, not lij-us. 

Sac-ris-ty . 

Sa-ga-cious, not gash-us, 

Said—sed, not sade. 

Sa-ic, not sa-lic. 

Sa-line, or sa-/ine. 
long. 

Salmon—sam-un, 

Sal-ver, not sah-ver. 

Sanguine—sang-gwin. 

Sapphire —sa/-fire, or fir. 

Sar-dan.a-fa-lus. 

Sar-do-nyx. 

Sa-tz-e-ty. 

Sat-ire. 

Seath. Thea short. 

Scen-ic. The eshort. 

Schedule—sea-yule. 

Schism—sizm, not s7z-um. 

Schismatic—szz mat-ik. 

Scoff The o short, not scawf. 

Seamstress—sem-stres, orseem. 

Seckel (a small pear) —se%-kl, 
not szk’l. 

Sec-re-ta-ry, not sec-u-ta-ry. 

Se-dan (a kind of chair). 

Seigneurial—seen-yw-ri-al, 

Seine (a net)—seen, not sane. 

Sempstress—sem-stres. 

Seneschal—sen-e-shal. 

Se-nile, not se-nil. 

Sen-na, not se-na. 

Sensual—sen-shoo-al. 

Sentient - -sez-she-ent. 

Se-quel, not kwil, 


The 2 is 


Se-gues-trate. 

Sequestration— sek-w es-¢ra- 
shun, 

Sequestrator—sek-wes-tra-tor. 

Se-raph-ic. 


Shall—shal, or sh’l, according 


to the stress we put on it. The 
auxiliaries, like the pronouns and 
a long list of the particles, are 


touched but lightly when-they- 


are not emphatic and the utter- 
ance is natural. 

She. The e long or obscure, 
according to the demands of em- 
phasis. 

Sheik—sheek. 

Shekel—shek'l, not sheek’l. 

Shoe—shoo, not shu. 

Short-lived, not livd. 

Shrew—shroo, not shru. 

Shrewd—shrood, not shrude. 

Shrink, not srink. 

Shrub, not srub. 

Shrug, not srug. 

Sim-i-le. The e long. 

Sim-o-ny. ; 

Si-mul-¢a-ne-ous, or sim-ul-. 

Since, not sence. 

St-ne-cure, not sin-e-. 

Sin-is-ter. 

Sirrah—sir-rah, seh-rah, or ser- 
rah. 

Sir-up. Thez short, as in mr- 
ror, Though sanctioned, swr-rup 
may be set down as rather in- 
elegant. 

S/ab-ber. This word is pro- 
nounced colloquially s/od-ber, 
and it is sometimes so written. 

Sloth. The oa long. 

So-journ (noun). 

Sojourn, or so-journ (verb). 

There is very little authority 
for accenting the verb on the 
second syllable, but this accent- 
uation, despite the dictionaries, 
is destined to prevail. 

So-journ-er. All the authori- 
ties, so far as I know, place the 
accent of this word on the first 
syllable—thus, so-journer. Ease 
of utterance, euphony, and anal- 
ogy demand the penultimate 
accent. 


Sol-e-cism, not so-le. The s 
soft. 

So-mo-rous, not son-o. 

Soon. Long oo, as in moon, 


Soot. Long oo. 
[Zo be continued.] 


“Surely the editor of WERNER’s VOICE 
MAGAZINE cannot have looked through 
the article written by Mr. Ayreson pro- 
nunciation, or he would have at once 
detected an egregious error in one in- 
stance. Mr. Ayres gives the pronun- 
ciation of ‘ mirage’ to be exactly asit is 
spelled, longi, and rageas in suffrage. 
A correction should certainly be made 
in this matter, for the Voick MAGAzInE 
is a journal of influence, andits opinion 
would be accepted by many without 
further question For the sake of 
beauty and elegance in our language, 
Mr. Editor, let me beg you to have this 
abominable error rectified. AR 

Answer. 

In justice to Mr. Ayres, we give below 
his full treatment of the word in ques- 
tion as he originally wrote it. The con- 
densation was ourown doing. Mr. Ayres 
wrote : 

“Mirage. The 7 long, the rage as in 
suffrage. The French pronunciation of 
this word is mee-razh,the syllablesalike 
in accent and the a broad. It is time, 
it seems to me, that we should pro- 
nounce it according to English analogy. 
We should get rid of all the foreign 
sounds we can, and make our English 
as English as possible. 


‘As long as fires of driftwood burn 

T hear that sea’s de’ p soundsincrease, 
And, fair in sunset light, discern 

Its mirage-lifte’ Isles of Peace. 

“Whittier.” 

Mr. Ayres says thatif ‘‘A. P.”’ still 
prefers to use the French pronuncia- 
tion of the word, he has the right to do 
so, just as he also has the right to pro- 
nounce “fracas” frah-kah, as the Eng- 
ish still prefer to do. 


APRIL, 1892. 


VARIOUS VOICES. 


—‘‘What a pity itis that women do not wear feathers,” re- 
marked a New York society man to a friend. 

“They do.” 

«But I mean feathers growing all over them, as canaries 
and parrots.”’ 

““Why do you entertain such a singular wish ?” 

‘You know birds moult several times a year, don’t you? 
and while they are shedding their feathers they do not 
sing ?” 

‘« Just so.” 

“Well, I've gota sister who is training to join a church 
choir.” —Texas Siftings. 


—‘‘ You are agreat orator, there is no mistaking it,” said 
one Congressman to another; ‘‘but you put mein mind of 
a great many railways.” 

“ How?” 

“You are sadly in need of a terminal facility.” 
—Actor (as porter sets his trunk down): Good! Good! Best 
I’ve ever seen. Take it down and varry it up again. 

Porter (in amazement): Carry thot troonk down an’ oop 
agin, jist ter pl’ase you? Yercrazy. 

Actor (in apparent surprise): Don’t be offended, my 
friend. Iwas pleased with the way you did your work, 
and I was only giving you an encore.—Puck. 


—Dr. Mather Byles thus describes the fugue : 
“Down starts the bass with grave, majestic air, 
And up the treble mounts with shrill career; 
With softer sounds, in mild, melodious maze 
Warbling between the tenor gently plays; 
And, if th’ inspiring alto joins the force, 
See, like a lark it wings its towering course, 
Through harmony’s sublimest sphere it flies, 
And to angelic accents seems to rise.” 


—A bridge capable of bearing any strain: A violin bridge. 


—Playwright: Is her acting natural? 

Manager (enthusiastically): Natural? Why, when she 
appeared as the dying mother last night a life insurance 
agent who has her insured for $20,000, and who was in the 
audience, actually fainted.—Lire. 


—Going for a song: A party on the way to the opera. 


—‘‘What isthe name of that lady who has just finished 
singing?” 

« Miss Swan.” 

« Well, if I were in her place I would prove an exception 
to the generalrun of swans, and die before I sang.”—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


—Do you think Wagner's theory of music is sound, Pro- 
fessor?” 
“Yes: too much.” 


—Young lady (in contralto tones of remarkable depth and 
richness): Have you got any low French songs? 

Music publisher (indignantly): Certainly not, miss! You 
must try some other establishment ! 


—-Scene, the European coffee-house, Haymarket. Man (who 
has been to the opera opposite): That air, ‘‘ Casta diva,” 
always carries me away. 

Douglas Jerrold: Can anybody here whistle it? 


—Tenor: It is singular, when I have a cold it destroys my 
low notes and not at all my high ones, which would seem 
the more sensitive. 

Lady: Perhaps; but then they are the most difficult to 
attack. 


—wWhat relation is Ato Bin the ascending scale? 
father. 


—M M-M-Mrs. J-J-Jones,” began young Hoober, who 
stammers when embarrassed, “have y-y-y-you ever b-b-b-b- 
been in §-8-S-ain— 

“Sirl” exclaimed the indignant Mrs Jones. 

‘‘H-h-h-ave you ever b-b-b-been in-in-in-in 8-S-Sain—in S- 
S8-Sain—have y-y-y-y-you ever b-b-b-b-b-been in Sain—i-i-i- 
i-n Sain—” 

“How dare you, sir?’ almost screamed the offended 
woman as she went to the other side of the room. 

“Mr. Hoober,” said the host shortly afterward, ‘‘Mrs. 
Jones complains thatyou have been exceedingly rude and 
impolite.” 

“I was only trying to ask her,” explained the unhappy 
young man, ‘ifsh-sh-sh-she had ever been in 8-S-8-8-aint 
Louis.” 


A step- 


—‘See here,”’ said a citizen of St. Louis to the proprietor 
of a bookstore, ‘‘you’ll have to take the book back. 1 asked 
you to give me avolume of poetry to put on the parlor 
table, but every word in this book is straight prose ” 
“Why, that was written by Shakespeare.” 
“I don’t care who writ it, it’s prose; I've looked it all 
through. Here’s a specimen: 
‘How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night, 
Like softest music to attendin’ ears!’ 
‘Do you call that poetry, rhymin’ ears with night? You 
can take it back. I don’t want it.” 


—Professor in psychology: Can we conceive of anything 
as being out of time and still occupying space? 

Musical student (thoughtfully): Yes, sir,a poor singer 
in a chorue, 


—‘Well, sir, you heard me sing Masaniello yesterday. Are 
you ready to engage me?” 

“T don’t know. Your voice was very heayy. You were 
almost hoarse.” 

“In heayen’s name, don’t you understand that I am a 
realistic player? Don’t you see that Masaniello was a fish- 
erman and almostall day in the water? He must have 
had a continual cold.” 


te ee,» 
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Question.idox. 


Lis 


Tries you tell me of a good music school to be 

held next summer? I knowa number of 
conservatories remain open during the summer 
months, but I mean a school of a few weeks for 
teachers. N. B. 


Answer. 


Either Root’s Training School, Holt’s Normal 
Music School, Eastern Normal Music School, or 
Metropolitan College of Music, will doubtless 
prove just theschool for you, For further partic- 
ulars consult their advertisements in this issue. 


Il. 


Do you consider the use of the tincture of iron 
as an astringent fora child suffering often from 
severe colds and cough, deleterious to her? W.W. 


Answer by Dr. F. Mount Bleyer, 


First, let me tell you how tincture of iron acts 
upon the mucous membrane of the throat, 
and then I will discuss the possible causes 
of throat trouble. As an astringent, tincture 
of iron is often used in certain conditions 
of the throat. We find that soluble prep- 
arations of iron usually possess more or less 
astringent power. Iron drives the blood from 
the tonsils, suppresses or modifies the secretions, 
arrests or checks hemorrhages and, in general, 
all kinds of flux; in a word, it exactly satisfies the 
various requirements usually met by astrin- 
gents. Now, what is the result when an astrin- 
gent is used continually? The normal or the 
abnormal secretions are reduced to a minimum, 
owing to the shriveling up of the mucous follicles 
by the astringent. The superficial blood-vessels’ 
.coats are also shrunken, and the blood supply to 
those parts becomes deficient. These are some of 
the most important points connected with the use 
of iron as a local astringent. I use it frequently 
where there is large flux of mucus in catarrhal 
affections of the throat, with and without compli- 
cations, such as growths, hypertrophied tissue of 
the nasal chambers, polipi-edenoid tissue of the 
vault ofthe pharynx, etc. 

Such a remedy must not be used by unskilful 
hands, or by those not versed in the profession, 
without the special instructions of a physician. 

_ The membranes are ruined by the continued use 
of astringents. Itis necessary to know just how 
far the therapeutic action of such a remedy is re- 
quired, and that only the specialist understands. 
Also, one must know the pathological conditions 
that he has to deal with. 

Itis difficult, withoutknowledge of the condition 
of the patient’s air-passages, to say whether or not 
the use ofironis harmful. Yourdescription ofthe 
case leads me to suspect the presence of several 
pathological conditions, such as enlarged tonsils, 
with or without post-nasal vegetations or edenoid 
tissue growths behind the soft-palate. This con- 
dition brings on chronic catarrh, and is more 
commonly observed in the young than in adults. 
It should be stated that these edenoid tissue 
growths, which in children would cause marked 
symptoms, might produce but little inconvenience 
in the adult naso-pharynx, and hence are often 
overlooked. This trouble alone would account 
for the incessant coughing, irritation, and conges- 
tion of the pharynx, palate, and larynx, and is 
owing to irritation, reflex action, and the acrid 
mucus dropping from the naso-pharyngeal space 
into the larynx. Further causes are hypertrophy 
of the tonsils and of the follicles at the base of the 
tongue. These follicles often cause a good deal 
of real trouble by rubbing against the lid of the 
larynx. 

Temporary relief may be derived from astrin- 
gents, but the only permanent cure is the removal 
of the cause of irritation. My advice is to take 
the child to a man who understands the treatment 

of such cases, and get his opinion. Otherwise, 
I see no special harm in using mild solutions of 
tincture of iron, particularly if its use is followed 
by relief. In many cases a special dietetic mode 
of living will relieve without much treatment. 


Ill. 


What is the cause of, and relief for, excessive 
secretions of the throat ? 


Answer by Dr. F. Mount Bleyer. 


Excessive secretions of the throat may be due to 
many causes, and the cure depends entirely upon 
the removal of certain pathological conditions or 
changes which have taken place in the lining 
membranes of the nose, posterior nasal space, 
pharynx, or larynx. Any change in these parts 
may be sufficient cause to produce secretions of a 
changed order; for instance, the thickening of 
the mucous membranes of the nose, interior of 
the nose, polipi, enlargement of the pharynx, 
hypertrophy of the little bones of the interior ofthe 
nose (known as turbinated bodies) either on one 
or on both sides, various growths, constitutional 
syphilitic affections of the air-passages, scrofula, 
ete. Chronic catarrh may be present alone as 
one of the causes of excessive secretions. When 
the trouble is lodged above the nostrils, the secre- 
tions flow down along the sides of the posterior 
pharynx and post part of the nose, and drop into 
the voice-box. Here it remains, producing irrita- 
tion, which causes an explosion in the form of a 
cough, the result of which is the hawking up of 
the mucus. Chronic inflammation of the larynx 
may result from these irritating secretions, as 
well as from smoking, from the stomach, from 
the occupation, etc. 

If none of the above-mentioned changes are 
present, the inquirer may find relief from the fol- 
lowing: Place a fountain syringe about a foot 
above the head and pour into the bag a mixture 
of one-half teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda 
dissolved in a glass of warm water. Allow the 
fluid to flow down into and thoroughly wash out 
both sides of the nostrils, twice daily. By this 

_means the irritating secretions are removed and 
the nasal chambers kept in good condition. For 
use asa gargle, the following prescription may be 
compounded : 

Peroxide of hydrogen medicinal (Mar- 
chand’s). Ounces 8. 

Put a tablespoonful into a glass of cold water, 
and use freely as a gargle twice daily, or after 
each meal. This remedy is non-poisonous, and 
can be used without danger for any length of time. 
It will prevent the tonsils from swelling, changed 
secretions from forming, disinfect the teeth, and 
cure ulcers and cankers, 


IV. 


(1) Is there any training school of elocution 
and dramatic art (Delsartian) connected with the 
Madison Square Theatre? é 

(2) Who is a good agent in New York for 
organizing dramatic recitals, and which is the best 
hall to give them in? 

(3) Which is the best time of year for recitals 
in New York? E. 


Answer. 


1) There is no school of any kind connected 
with the Madison Square Theatre. During Mr. 
A. M. Palmer’s control of the theatre, Dion Bouci- 
cault had a school of acting there, sanctioned by 
Mr. Palmer. It was not, however, in any sense 
Delsartian. 

(2) The Bryant Literary Union, Geo, W. Colby, 
Phipps & Burdett, and D. W. Robertson are good 
agents. Foran elaborate recital Chickering Hall 
is perhaps the best. Other excellent and less 
expensive halls are the Metropolitan Concert Hall 
(connected with the Metropolitan Opera House), 
Hardman Hall, Steinway Hall. 

(3) During Lent. 

Ve 


Kindly inform as to the schools of expression 
and oratory you consider the best in New York 
city. While I want the beautiful and graceful part 
of the work, I also want good practical work, that 
would enable me, should [ desire it, to become a 
teacher of the art. While in Boston this winter 
I spent a good many hours in Dr. Emerson’s Col- 
lege of Oratory, looking over his methods, etc. 

Of the other schools there I know quite a little ; 
and, while I like many things about each of them, 
still I should be glad to pursue my study in New 
York. Tell me what you can of the advantages 
the schools hold out to students, and advise me 
as to the best ones. Be Jw. 


Answer. 


Your letter is similar to many we are constantly 
receiving. Strange as it may seem, New York 
city has not one regular school of elocution and 
oratory. There are many excellent teachers who 
give private lessons, yet there is not any organ- 
ized institution similar to several Boston ones. 
It would seem that the great city of New York 
should be a capital field for a regular school of 
this nature. Hopefully, one will be started to 
meet the many demands. 


VI. 

(1) Please inform a subscriber if you have an 
excellent article in any number on ‘“ Affecta- 
tion’—a good rousing talk against its absurdity. 
Being a teacher of elocution and voice-culture, 
and having my eyes and ears continually offended 
by this painful deformity—if I may be permitted 
to use the term—I should like to have a strong 
argument against it in order that I may instill the 
idea into all who come under my influence. 

(2) Is there a sketch of the life of Franklin 
Sargent in any of your magazines? 

(3) Who is the author of *‘Words and their 
Uses,” recommended for study in your March, 
1891, number? Also of ‘‘The Verbalist? ”’ 

(4) Who are considered the best orthoépists? 

AwGs 


Answer. 


(1) This magazine has published no special 
article on ‘‘Affectation,” believing that none was 
needed. To be ‘‘affected’’ is to try to be some- 
thing that you are not, and this cannot be too 
strongly condemned, Insincerity is fatal to artistic 
work. Always be true to yourselfand to your art. 

(2) So far as we know, no sketch of Mr. F. H. 
Sargent has ever been published, either in this or 
in any other periodical. 

(3) Richard Grant White is the author of 
*¢Wordsand Their Uses’’ ($2). Alfred Ayres is the 
author of the ‘*‘ Verbalist’’ ($1). 

(4) Webster's International Dictionary, the 
Century Dictionary, and Ayres’s ‘‘ Orthoépist,’’ 
are good orthoépical authorities. 


VII. 

What does Dr. Emerson mean in his book on 
physical culture when he says: ‘‘ The vital 
organs are from one to four inches too low among 
adults, and among children down to the age of five 
or six years ?”’ jal 

Answer by Dr. C. Wesley Emerson. 


The vital organs are held in their normal posi- 
tion, principally by the support given them by 
the abdominal muscles. If the abdominal muscles 
lose their tone, the organs fall too low, These 
muscles are caused to preserve their natural 
tone by proper exercise, which is given to 
them by following the directions in the book. 
No group of muscles is properly developed by 
exercising that group by itself, but by properly 
exercising each group in harmony with contigu- 
ous or opposing groups. This principle is fully 
explained, I think, in the book. 

When the spinal column habitually stoops, and 
more especially the cervical portion of it, the 
abdominal muscles not only become relaxed but 
lose their proper tone, so that they cannot hold 
up in place the vital organs that depend upon them 
for support. Consequently, all the vital organs 
drop below their normal altitude. 

When thespinal columnis properly erect, there is 
constantly aslight draw upon the abdominal mus- 
cles which causes them to contract just enough to 
hold the vital organs in place. Foran illustration 
of the effect upon a muscle caused by pulling it 
slightly, I would refer the reader to my book on 
‘««Physical Culture,’’ page 102. It is because of this 
principle of resistance in one group of muscles to 
an opposing group, that apparatus is not neces- 
sary in physical culture. 

When the muscles of the back are contracted, 
thereby lifting the person into an erect position, 
the muscles of the front of the body set up an 
opposing contraction just as the final point of per- 
fect position is about to be reached. This con» 
traction in front instantly lifts the vital organs/up 
into place. Fig. 10, opposite page 52, shows this. 
Also read under heading ‘ Hygienicg’Value,” 
pages 51 and 52. Also see Figs. 1 gg@@ 2. The 
muscles of the back, especially thgs€ of the back 
of the neck, oppose the abdomipal muscles, 
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For Werner's Vowe Magazine. 
NEWS AND COMMENTS. 


XAMINATION of the brain of Laura Bridgeman, the re- 
markable woman who lived to old age without the 
senses of sight, hearing, speech, taste and smell, has been 
recently made in Clark University. It shows unequal de- 
velopment. The child was normal until two years old, when 
portions of her brain ceased to grow. It is known that the 
use or the disuse of muscles in the body influences their 
development or their non-development. Miss Bridgeman’s 
brain was of average normal weight. Both hemispheres 
were developed alike. The gray matter of the cortex, that 
governs sensations, was less than in the normal brain, and 
those regions specially associated with the defective senses 
were poorly or oddly developed. All of the brain nerves 
were small. The nerve terminations of the nose and eyes 
were highly disordered, as also those of the middle ear and 
organs of taste. ‘hat portion of the brain connected with 
the right eye was better developed than that connected 
with the left eye. Miss Bridgeman retained the use of her 
right eye some time after the left eye was useless, aud the 
fact of the greater development of that brain part proves 
conclusively that develop.uent depends upon use. 


Salt Lake City has the credit of having one of the largest 
church choirs in the world, if not the largest, the choir at 
the Mormon Temple numbering 800 voices. 


Patti thinks that a child should be taught to sing as soon 
as it can speak. 

Corsets for men are becoming a regular article of trade. 
They are not dainty in any sense of the word, being usually 
made of heavy-corded black coutille, strongly boned, and 
buckled in front with three straps. They are warranted to 
impart elegance of figure, soldierly bearing and distinction 
of carriage to the wearer. 

A Philadelphia conservatory advertises to guarantee mas- 
tery of piano-playing in five lessons! Paderewski had bet- 
ter make the most of his present American visit, for soon 
he will not be needed. We can manufacture our own in- 
terpreters. 

A story comes from Dakota of a natural telephone line be- 
tween two mountains in the Black Hills. On each side of 
a valley, twelve wiles wide, are two high peaks, of which 
but little has been known. Kecently two parties ascended 
the peaks. On reaching the top one party was surprised to 
hear voices coming from nowhere, apparently. They were 
found to belong to members of the other party. Incertain 
locations the voices could not be heard, but when rigutly 
placed, conyersation could be easily carried on between the 
two parties, The following explanation of a seemingly im- 
possible phenomenon is given by Electricity : ‘‘The form of 
the mountains might be consideredas serving the purposes 
of elliptical reflectors of sound, the speakers placing them- 
selves in the foci at each end of the ellipse. ‘The low dens- 
ity of the atmosphere at the altitude at which the observers 
were would also tend toward intensifying sound.” 


Annie Louise Cary-Raymond hus recently given to the 
Maine General Hospital money to fit up three rooms for 
patients. 


It is said that if the voice of an elephant were as loudin 
proportion as that of a nightingale, his trumpeting could be 
heard around t e world. 

A writer in the School Journal tells of a school-room visit- 
ed. where the children were singing a rhymed version of the 
Lord’s Prayer. Wishing to get the words, one of the bright- 
est pupils was assigned to repeat the piece. The child 
rattled off a jumble that was unintelligible, though sound- 
ing like what had been sung, When asked to repeat it word 
by word, the child was unable to do so; once out of the 
rhythm there wasno meaning to her words. The writer 
says that this condition prevails to an alarming extent in 
primary schools, and lays the cause of this running together 
of words by sound to concertrecitation. The following are 
samples: ‘Caught her Saturday night’’ (Cotter’s Saturday 
Night); “come stew me o’er and o'er” (comes to me o’er 
and o'er); ‘‘ Father Benzorim with looks of delight” (father 
bends o’er him with, etc.); ‘‘ wooden Jew” (wouldn't you). 

Lamartine says that music is the literature of the heart ; 
it commences where speech ends. 


Rubinstein has decided to give a concert in St. Petersburg 
for the benefit of the starving Russian peasants. His visit 
tu America next seasou is denied. 

Ex-King Milan, of Servia, is said to be the most inyeter- 
ate theatre-goer in Enrope. 

A copy of Poe’s ‘‘Bells,” in the poet’s handwriting, re- 
cently sold at auction for $230. Three other poems of his 
brought from $30 to $105, while a gold locket, containing a 
lock of Poe's hair and of his wife's, brought only $55. 

A feature of the Dublin Mozart concerts was the perform- 
ance of the ‘‘ Twelfth Mass” in English, without orchestral 


accompaniment. The conductor was a woman, Annie Pat- 
terson. 


In gymnastic practice Mr. R. J. Roberts advises the use of 
mirrors as helping pupils to see how they are doing their 
work, and saving the teacher much talking. He also ad- 
vises that plummets be hung oyer the pupils’ standing po- 
sition in front of the chest weights; they will aid him in 
his posterior work to do the far up reach in better style. 
Most persons do this moyement wrong, keeping the arms 
too far apart. He continues: “A common mistake with 
many who practice body-building work is to develop the 
-muscles of the front chest too much. It has been taught 
that throwing the chest forward between the breast bars, 
using chest weights standing with the back to them, etc., 
Would pull the shoulders back and down and deepen the 

oNgand short chest diameters. Years of experience prove 

av this anterior work causes one to become round- 
shouldereq and flat-chested, decreasing lungroom, Those 
not practicing anterior work must have larger lung capac- 


ity than 'hoseéwno do, I would strongly ur , 
rior work on the, 29; dolenta” ngly urge more poste- 


At the forthcoming exhibition at Vienna a Japanese thea- 
tre for theatrical and musical entertainments will be an at- 
traction. Joe Jefferson has been chosen to represent the 
American theatrical profession. 


A knowledge of the physiology of the human larynx has 
made it possible to supply artificial voices to persons who 
have been deprived of their natural one, and a number of 
cases are on record where the cavity has been opened and 
a larynx made of suitable material, with rubber mem- 
branes, inserted and become practically useful in speech._— 
Electricity. 


“Tt is a mistake,” says a writer on dress, ‘to suppose 
there is any warmth in clothing. The heat that we seem to 
derive from dressing warmly is only the heat of our own 
body, caused by free circulation and exercise, which is the 
better confined by clothing. Therefore, dress answers the 
purpose of insulation, preventing the attraction of our nat- 
ural animal heat by the cold atmosphere, and by objects 
that have a capacity for absorbing heat. It follows that 
light clothing which allows free circulation through all 
parts of the body is the best.” 


Jean de Reszké, the singer, is given a massage treatment 
every morning. He attributes the preservation of his form 
to this. His brother is treated similarly three times a 
week. 


Frank Mayo’s daughter has a fine voice and dramatic 
ability, but she does not intend to go on the stage. 


The instrumental music for the dedication of the Colum- 
bian Exposition is to be written by J. K. Paine, and the 
music for the ode by E. A. MacDowell. 


Greatinterest has been aroused among musicians and 
critics by the splendid mass composed by Mrs. H.H. A. 
Beach, of Boston, and presented by the Handel and Haydn 
Society of that city on March 7. It is the most elaborate 
composition ever composed by a woman, and the Society, 
by long weeks of preparation, gave it an interpretation 
worthy of its musical rank. As an interpreter of others’ com- 
positions Mrs. Beach has shown marked ability. Ameri- 
can women should feel proud to be so ably represented in 
musical art. 


A business dress for women that is winning some favor 
is of dark blue serge. Tho plain bell skirt is lined with blue 
mohair, and stitched several times around the bottom for 
trimming. It opens at the right side beneath a lid buttoned 
with three smoked pearl buttons. The bodice, seamless in 
the back, is stitched down in pleats at the waist and sewed 
to the skirt beneath a heavy cord. The front of the waist 
is of full blue surah. The gown is loose,and designed to be 
worn without corsets. The weight is reduced to a mini? 
mum. 


A rumor says that Marchesi, the French yocal teacher, is 
coming to America for a couple of months. She will be the 
guest of Mr, and Mrs, Nikisch, in Boston. 


At a gymnastic exhibition held at Winsted, Oonn., a class 
of deaf-mutes appeared in “ comical gymnastics.” 


At a meeting on March 15, of the Bridgeport, Conn., Board 
of Education, the question how to compel the High School 
girls to sing in chorus was discussed. ‘The superintendent 
stated that they would only sing when they felt like it. It 
was voted to compel them to sing, though just how it could 
be done was not clear. The reason for the girls refusing to 
sing is that they have been told by the boys that they look 
homely when they sing, and twist their faces and open their 
mouths too widely when striking a high note. 


Field Marshal Lieut. Anton Hainzinger, of Austria, who 
died recently in Vienna, was an excellent singer. When a 
young man, he almost decided to devote himself to an oper- 
atic career. He inherited this liking from his mother, who 
was the court actress, Amalia Hainzinger. 


In 1800 the English language was spoken by 21,000,000 
persons; to-day the speakers number 125,000,000. French 
is used by 50,000,000 people, German and Russian by 70,000, - 
000, Spanish by 40,000,000, Italian by 30,000,000, Portuguese 
by 13,000,000. Ninety years ago French was the leading 
tongue of civilization ; now English is used by nearly twice 
as many people as are any of the others. 


During 1891 forty-nine operas were presented at the Ber- 
lin Royal Opera House at 210 performances, They were: 
Wagner, 9; Mozart, 7; Verdi, 6; Meyerbeer, 4; Lortzing, 
3; Rossini, Flotow, Weber, 2 each; Auber, Beethoven, 
Bizet, Bronsart, Brill, Dittersdorf, Donizetti, Gluck, Goetz, 
Halévy, Kreutzer, Mascagni, Nessler, Nicolai, Thomas, 1 
each. Wagner’s works were given 70 times; Mozart’s, 34 ; 
Mascagni’s, 33; Weber's, 28. 

Amalie Joachim will give a concert tour in America this 
spring. Her work will be illustrative of the development 
of German Lied, a series that has proyed very attractive 
among German audiences. 


In the Kaweah, Cal., codperative colony, fifteen ladies 
have adopted a short dress coming three inches below the 


knee, with leggins anda blouse waist. They are delighted 
with the experiment. 


Massenet is writing an opera in five acts, entitled 
*Thois.” 

Sir Edwin Arnold, lecturing on Japan, said: ‘‘The Japan- 
ese language has no imperative mood, no form of oath, and 
no words of abuse. The worst thing you can say is ‘ fellow ;’ 
or if you are very much put out you say ‘there, there!’ 
You cannot find a bad word in the Japanese dictionary. 
This refined language reacts upon the people. They inva- 
riably speak of another person in the most respectful way, 
and of themselves disparagingly. You must not say ‘Come 
in,’ but ‘Condescend an honorable entrance.’ In Japan you 
never say ‘ Where are you going?’ but ‘Where do you au- 
gustly condescend to repair?’” 


Mary Hopkins, a mute inmate of the Wayne Co.,N. Y,, 
almshonse, has recovered her speech. She isabout 50 years 
old, and lost her speech suddenly four years ago. A physi- 
cian decided recently that she was suffering from paralysis 
of the vocal cords, and accordingly an electric current was 
passed through the back of her neck and mouth every day. 
After a month’s treatment speech was restored. 


A meeting of the American admirers of Rossini was held 
in New York, Feb. 29, for the purpose of considering some 
memorial to be sent to Pesaro, Italy, his birthplace, on the 
one hundredth anniversary of his birthin October. Nothing 
definite was arranged. Mme. Clara Brinkerhoff, who has 
taken a strong interest in the project, set the ballrolling by 
sending in her name with the first subscription. Mme. 
Brinkerhoff studied from Rossini’s yocalmethod. She saw 
him in 1861, and describes him as a noble looking man, and _ 
very pleasing in his manner. 

At a recent meeting of Massachusetts High School princi- 
pals, Principal C. B. Root said, speaking to the question, 

“ What are you doing with rhetoricals?” ‘‘Self-possession 

is the first thing sought, also flexibility of voice, and intel- 

ligent use of inflection. Only those pupils who have ex- 

cellent powers in this respect take part in public exercises. 

The exercises are made short, as it wearies the pupils who 
are listening, and they feel that others will take as little in- : 
terest in their work, and so are discouraged.” 


The 300 girls of the Maryland State Normal School have 
laid off corsets and are wearing Delsarte waists. They are . 4 
greatly pleased at the freedom from restriction. 


The annual meeting of the Tonic Sol-fa Association was 
held Jan,16, in London, Mr, Josiah Booth spoke on the 
analogy between vowel-sounds and colors. He said that 
some singers sang with so little observation of vowel-sound ~ J 
that their song might be called a vocal monochrome. ‘The 
three primary colors, yellow, red,blue, have their counter- 
part in the three primary vowels, ee, ah, oh. Yellow is the = 
lightest color of the spectrum, and may be compared to ee, . 
with its tints varied in thee, them, there, they. Ah goes ‘a 
through a darkening process, akin to the deepening of or- 
ange to red, in hay, hat, hand, ah, awe. As to oh, the lightest 
form, requiring the smallest mouth-opening, is in cool, 
which might be called light blue, and the deepening tints 
are found in could, come, cold, ert, corn. Colors carelessly 
mixed and carelessly modelled in the mouth produce a 
smudge. Words should be made to stand apart as clearly 
as an artist makes his colors stand apart. 

On Feb. 18, a memorial to Miss Glover, of tonic sol-fa i 
fame, was unveiled at St. Laurence church, Norwich, Eng- 
land. It was the result of the jubilee celebration. The 
memorial is a bronze tablet, with the following inscription : r 
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“To the Glory of God, and to commemorate the loving 
labors here and in this city of Sarah Anna Glover, daughter 
of the Rev. Edward Glover, formerly Rector of this parish. 
She was the author of the Norwich Sol-fa System, from 
which the Tonic Sol-fa System sprang. Born Nov. 18, 1786, 
Died Oct. 20, 1867. “Sweet is the work, my God, my King, 
to praise Thy Name, give thanks and sing.’” The quota- 
tion is the first two lines of Miss Glover's favorite hymn. : 
The tune is represented in tonic sol-fanotation as it was 4 
written in her time, and differs somewhat from the present 
notation. The occasion was enjoyed by a goodly assem: 
blage. ‘ 


The famous Alboni, favorite pupil of Rossini, who was 
heard in New York in 1852, never allows her niaster’s birth- 
day to pass without inviting a few friends to hear her sing 
some of his compositions. This year 40 invitations were 
issued by her, including two of Rossini’s oldest interpreters, 
the tenor Duprez, 85 years old, and Mme. Pauline Viardot, 
whois7l. A program was arranged by Mme. Alboni, the 
music being from Rossini’s works, and the literary part 
pertaining to the composer. Dressed in black satin. and 
crowned with a laurel crown presented to her years ago by 
the Italian residents of Paris, the great contralto sang the 
airs chosen by her in a voice that critics say has lost but 
little of its brilliant and pearly tones, its clearness, softness 
and power. She is 66 years old. 

Pennsylvania must be responsible for the German street 
bands that infest the cities. There are said to be 10,000 or- 
ganized brass bands in that state. 

Tessie Fothergill,authorof ‘‘The First Violin,” who died 
last summer, was an unpretentious writer. Becoming in- 
terested in music, she found in it material for the story 
which has been so widely read. The Sun,in commenting 
on the book and also on ‘‘Charles Auchester,” the other 
great musical novel, speaks of the harmful effects of such 
stories, siying that they have inspired many impressionable 
girls with vague dreams of musical lifein Germany, and — 
longings to obtain it at any cost. oH 

I. 8. Svendsen, the Danish composer, had not heard of 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, of Boston, when he said that no great 
woman composer would ever arise. Woman is receptive, 
he says, not creative; and while this enables her some- 
times to surpass man as a performer, it is greatly against 
her expressing great or original musical thoughts. 

The fact that women in East India are making public 
speeches is a striking proof of progress. 

Mrs, J. Spencer Curwen was judge at acompetition of the 
Tower Hamiets Bind of Hope Union, Wycliff Schools, Eng- 
land. In presenting the prize she spoke of the fact that not 
one of the nine competitors had selected a song bearing in 
any way on temperance, and asked why it was that teetotal- 
lers did nut seem to like to sing about temperance. She 
suggested that the committee offer a prize next year for the 
best song, with special reference to singing from memory, 
delivering the words with clearness and animation, and 
with some expressive gesture. ' 

A choral hall 160x260 feet, will be erected near the Hor- 
ticultural Building at the World’s Fair. here W. UL. Tom- 4 
lins, with 2,000 trained voices, will furnish choral music 
during the Exposition. The Welsh International Fisteddfod 
will oceupy the building for a week. 

Mme. Clara Schumann, who, in spite of her age, is the 
finest interpreter of her illustrious husband’s compositions, ng 
isin very poor health. She is continually haunted by the 
sound of music, and medical advice seems of no avail. <ah 

During the last Arbor Day exercises in New York, the _ 
teachers of the state were requested to express their choice 
by vote for the best American poem on trees. More than 
half of the total number of ballots cast were in favor of 
Bryant’s ‘‘Forest Hymn.” In 1889 the maple was chosen as 
the state tree, and in 1891 the rose, by a small majority, 


. 


~~ 


was declared the state flower, 
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For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 
READERS AND SINGERS. 


N= YORK city has the distinction of having the first reg- 

ular organization of professioual elocutionists, A 
society has been formed called the New York Association 
of Teachers of Oratory, with the following members: Mme. 
E. A. Alberti, Mrs Ella Skinner Bates, Lois A Bangs, Laura 
Sedgwick Collins, May H. Dadmun, Mrs. Anna Randall 
Diehl, Mrs. Eleanor Georgen, Walter V. Holt, Stella King, 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Leakey, R. E. Mayne, Geo. R. Phillips, 
Frederic Robinson, Franklin H. Sargent, F. Townsend 
Southwick, Mrs. Genevieve Stebbins Thompson, Mary 8S. 
Thompson, Edgar S. Werner, Elsie M. Wilbor, Hannibal A. 
Williams, Alired Young, Mary Zachos. A permanent re- 
cording and a corresponding secretary are chosen, but the 
president holds for one meetingonly. The etings are 
held monthly at the housesof the members. At the March 
meeting ‘What isand what is not Delsartian?’ was dis- 
cussed, 


* OK 
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At the March 14 meeting of the Monday Shakespeare 
Club, Miss Saidee V. Milne, president, an interesting pro- 
gram was carried out. After a critical reading of the first 
half of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” the remainder of the evening 
was devoted to music and recitations. Miss Milne, assisted 
by two pupils, gave the garden scene from ‘“ Marie Stuart.” 
She also recited ‘‘Prompt Obedience,” in which she isinim- 
itable as the bad boy, and gave an original pantomime, 
“The Dog's Funeral.” Instrumental and vocal selections 
were given by Mr. Bates, Miss Clerihew, Baroness von 
Meyrinck,and others. The club is one of the most flourish- 
ing in the city, notwithstanding that it was formed only last 
November. 

a 

Mrs. Adelaide V. Gibbons writes: ‘One of the most suc- 
cessful plays I ever gave is ‘Sappho.’” Tho play was pro- 
duced under her direction Murch 1, with the parts taken by 
her pupils. Aseries of 34 artistic statue-poses included 
David, Sophocles, Hebe, Ganymede. Bacchus, Marsyas, 
Amazon, Niobe and three daughters, Discobolus, 

cy 

The Cecilian Club, of Duluth, gavea Schubert and Schu- 
mann musicale, March 4. The vocal numbers were: Schu- 
bert’s ‘‘ Wanderer’s Night Song,” ‘‘ Whither,” ‘‘Serenade,” 
“‘Margaret at the Spinning-Wheel,” ‘Hymn to the Al- 
mighty,” '‘ My Resting Place;” Schumann's ‘“‘ The Noblest,” 
**T Will Not Grieve,” ‘“‘ Were I a Birdling.” Mrs. F, 8. Ward- 
well sang several times very acceptably. 

* * 
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- Mrs. Violet P. Redman read at Bridgeport, March 4, be- 
fore the Ladies’ Union of the Park St. Congregational 
Church. Her most important selection was ‘ Ben-Hur's 
Chariot Race,’’ which she gave in splendid style, respond- 
ing to the encore with an original bit, a school-boy’s compo- 
sition on “Ears.” Sheis just finishing a course of study 
with Mrs. Harriet Webb. 

kK 
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Miss May Browning was the reader at ah entertainment 
for the benefit of the Y. W.C. A recently. The credit of 
the idea is due to her. She recited: * The Sun Dial,” 
**Ruggleses Christmas Dinner,” ‘“‘Aunt Sophronia at the 
Opera,” ‘‘ King Robert of Sicily,” with musical accompani- 
ment, “First and Last Race.” In ‘‘King Robert,’ the 
chanting was done by an invisible chorus of young men, 
which added not a little to the effectiveness of the piece. 

ee 
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The pupils of Sayre’s School of Elocution and Oratory 
gave arecital, March 3, to a crowded house. Many of them 
have dramatic talent, and the teachers have reason to feel 
proud of the showing. 

ogi 
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Miss Lillie P. Berg gave a reception to Mme. Albani-Gye, 
a fellow pupil of Lamperti’s, March 8. A brilliant assem- 
blage of 300 guests was present. The reception was fol- 
lowed by a song-recital by ten of Miss Berg’s pupils, Mme. 
Albani having expressed a desire to hear them, as it was 
through Mme. Albani’s influence that Miss Berg spent 3 
years with Lamperti. The program was; Trotere’s “On 
Conway Quay;” Hawley’s ‘My Little Love;” Gregh’s 
“Parais a ta Fenétre;”’ ‘‘Bolero” from ‘‘ Sicilian Vespers;” 
aria and trio from ‘‘ Huguenots;” ‘‘ Ritonia Vincitor,” from 
“ Aida;” cohm’s‘‘Dein” and ‘ Bitte; Schubert’s ‘*Thou 
Ring upon my Finger;”’ Lohr’s “Out upon the Deep;” Mos- 
kowski’s ‘‘I Ask Thee Not” and ‘“Serenade:” Mozart’s 
“Lullaby” and ‘‘Dove Sono;” Denza’s ‘‘If Thou Didst 
Love Me;” Dvorak’s‘‘Gute Nacht.” Instrumental selee- 
tions were rendered by outside talent. After the recital 
Mme. Albani spoke to each of the pupils, complimenting 
them on their singing and the promise of musical success 
that many indicated. 
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Miss Marion Short was the reciter. at a concert given at 
the North N. Y. Methodist Church, March 2, and again 
‘at the North Baptist Church. March10. Among her selec- 
tions on these occasions were: ‘‘Tom's Little Star,” ‘De 
Ship ob Faith,’ ‘‘The Kitchen Clock,’ “The Famine,” 
“The Hindoo’s Paradise,” ‘‘Pyramus and Thisbe,” “All 
About the Weather,” “The Raggedy Man,” and other of 
Whitcomb Riley’s poems, in which she is particularly good. 
She has recently taken up the recitation ‘‘Haunted by a 
Song,”’ and has made a decided hit with it. 
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Miss Stella King, of New York, isa teacher who is doing 
exceedingly good workin an unostentatious manner. Among 
the schools in which she is filling her second and third 
year’s engagements are Rye Seminary and Mme. Meare’s 

hool for Yonug Ladies. As a reciter she is thoroughly re- 
fined and artistic. ~ , 
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Ina recent issue of this magazine a recitation entitled 
“Legend of the Opal” was credited to Eva Wilder McGlas- 
son. Mrs. McGlasson writes that she isnot the author of 
the poem, and doesnot know whois. She has been spend- 
ing the winter in New York, arranging for the publication 
of her second novel, which will shortly appear. Those who 
enjoyed ‘Diana's Livery” will look eagerly forward for 
the new work from her pen. 

* * 
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Miss Amy Leavitt is one of the successful vocal and piano 
teachers of Washington. Her private class numbers 30 
pupils. Herspecialty is preparing students to teach. Her 
recitals, of which she gives six during the season, are 
features of musical life at her home. Being a fiuent Ger- 
man and French conversationalist, she is specially fitted to 
teach foreigners, using their own language during the les- 
son, 
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At a meeting held at the Woman‘s Press Club, New York, 
in March, the American Delsarte Association was formed. 
The members so far are only those who attended the classes 
of Mme. Géraldy in this city. 

we 

Prof. J. W. Churchill read in Salem, Mass., for the 13th 
consecutive year on Feb. 15. The audience was very en- 
thusiastic. 

* * 
* 

The Brooklyn Amaranth Dramatic Society gave a brilliant 
performance of Gilbert’s “Gretchen” at the Academy of 
Music, March 16. The organization includes many lovers 
and students of the drama, and its aspiration is toward 
much more serious work than is called for by the mere 
amateur actor’s standard, The director for this season is 
Mr. Alfred Young, a clever young man, who took the lead- 
ingrolein the play, that of Faustus. The play is founded 
on the idea suggested by Goethe's ‘‘Faust,” but the dialogue 
is entirely original. ‘'Gretchen” is a comparatively new 
play, having had but two short runs in 1886-7. It was 
given by the Amaranth in 1888, and was warmly received. 
The caste at the present presentation was well chosen, and 
equal in many respects to professionals. Mr. H. Q, 
Edwards, well known as an artist, took the part of Mephisto, 
and made it perhaps the most effective character of the 
play. He was thoroughly at home before the audience. 
Mr. Young as Faustus made a strong hero. In Gilbert’s play 
Faustus is @ young monk who has been disappointed in 
love, and who renounces the monastery for Gretchen, only 
to be forced to return toit when she discovers his religious 
vows. This scene is one of the strongestin the play. Gret- 
chen was played by Miss Marie Lamb, who did not, how- 
ever, come up to the standard set by the work of Mr. 
Young and Mr. Edwards. The play was beautifully staged 
and well managed, excepting a slight waitin the third act. 
Mr. Young deserves unbounded credit for the production. 
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Mrs. Harriet Webb, the dramatic reader, has returned 
from a trip to florida, where she has been spending a few 
weeks for her health, and resumed her classes in elocution. 

xe 

The pupils of the Attica High School, under the instruc- 
tion of Miss Carrie Nichols, gave a musical and literary en- 
tertainment, with Delsartian pantomimes, March 1. Among 
the recitations were: ‘‘ How Congress Fought for Sheridan,” 
“*Trouble in the Amen Corner,” ‘‘Bay Billy,” ‘The 
Minuet,” ‘‘ Royal Bowman,” ‘*‘Mrs. McGlaggerty on Roller 
Skates.” Pantomimes of ‘‘Flag of the Rainbow,” “The 
Bachelors’ Sale,” and ‘‘Charge of the Light Brigade,” with 
dumb-bell and sword drills, were given. The evening 
closed with the farce, ‘‘The Two Roses,” : 

* OK 
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A portrait and sketch of Mark O. Baker, whose delightful 
tenor voice has charmed many audiences, appeared recently 
in The #choes. Last summer Mr. Baker was engaged at the 
National Chautauqua, Washington, for two months, and so 
pleased the people that he has been re-engaged for the 
coming season. His engagements this year have extended 
from Connecticut to Minnesota, a wide range when it is 
considered that he is regularly employed as vocal teacher 
in a college, besides having a choir and private pupils to 
look after. In May he sings at a festival in Washington. 
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Prof. Hamlin Garland gave a series of six lectures at 
Mme. E. A. Alberti’s school thelast week in March. He will 
continue it during the first week in April. 

OK 
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The Texas Conservatory of Music gave its last public re- 
cital of the season March 2, one of the principal features 
being the -‘Promenade of the Broadway Belles,” recently 
published in this magazine. Among other things were 
given a tambourine drill, the recitations “A Naughty Little 
Girl's Views of Life,” “Lady of Shalott,” the song ‘‘Fior 
di Margherita” and ‘‘ La Golondrina,” the Mexican “Home, 
Sweet Home,” in Spanish. The teicher is Miss Ruth Mc- 
Dowell. 

te aie 
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Mrs. T. J. Preece has just finished with a class of 120 
teachers in one of the Georgia cities, having given them her 
system of gymnastic training founded on Delsartian princi- 
ples. Resolutions were unanimously adopted thanking her 
for the benefits derived from her work, and commending 
her to all teachers, adding that ‘‘every mile of her educa- 
tional journey through the South shall be paved with our 
prayer for her success.’ We shall publish next month an 
article describing her school gymnastics. She uses no 
dumb bells nor rods; her exercises include nothing in the 
way of vaulting, and are not intended to lead to difficult or 
daring feats. Her system is a simple but effective means 
of developing children’s bodies. : 
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The Schubert Vocal Society of Newark gave what it called 
a ‘‘novelty concert” for its second entertainment of the 
season, March 9. Miss Mary Howe was the soprano, Mr. 8. 
Boardman Farrell, tenor, the Society gave the choruses 
and Mr. Louis Arthur Russell directed it all, even arranging 
the choral works for the orchestra, It was one of the most 
delightful concerts yet given by the Society, presenting 
many real and worthy novelties. The next concert will be 


May 11, when the oratorio of “St. Paul” is down. The 
program was : ; 
Overture, *‘Cheval de Bronze,” - - Auber, 


Choral ballad, *‘ May Dew,” - : Rheinberger. 
Male choir, ‘‘The Lord isa Man of War,” arr, from 
duet in * Israel in Egypt.” - - - Handel. 
Soprano solo, ‘‘ Air de Rossignol,” V. Masse, 
Part-sony, ‘‘ Moonlight,” - - Eaton Faning, 
Orchestra, (a) ‘‘March” from ‘‘Sonata,” op, 35, Chopin: 
(b) “Spring Song,” - - - Mendelssonn. 


Chorus and solos, ‘‘Narcissus.” - _ Massenet 
Orchestra, ‘‘ Invitation to the Dance,” von Weber. 
Fall chorus, “ Rigolettv Quartet,” specially arr. Verdi. 
Ladies’ chorus, ‘ Vur Limpid Streams from : 

“Joshua,” - ow - - Handel. 
Soprano solo, ‘‘ Echo Song,”’ : ‘ Kekert. 
Part-song, ‘The Bee and the Dove,” - Cowen 
Orchestra, “Minuetto,” - “< - Boccherini. 
Chorus, solo, and orchestra, ‘‘ Liberty,” - Faning. 
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An elocution and Delsarte entertainment was given at 
the Chicago College of Vocal and Instrumental Art under 
the m¢nagement of Miss Abbie Birdsall, Feb. 25. The 
opening number was a scene from ‘‘ The Hunchback,” fol- 
lowed by the recitation ‘Naughty Zell,” in costume, and a 
reading ‘'Zingarella,” by Mrs. Penelope Gleason Knapp. 
Part 2 was the Greek play ‘‘ Sappho,” which scored instant 
success. The parts were carefully haudled by the pupils. 

* * 
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Miss Tillie Jacobs, a young elocutionist, gave her first en- 
tertainment with her pupilsin March. Nearly every piece 
was encored. The selections incladed, ‘A Naughty Girl’s 
Views of Life,” a scene from “ School for Scandal,” « Johnny 
Judkins,” “The Soldier’s Pardon,” “ Widow and Her Only 
Child,”’ the evening ending with the recitation by Miss 
Jacobs of ‘‘ Shipwrecked.” " 
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The first dinner of the New York Vegetarian Society was 
held March 15, when about 125 persons sat down to a menu 
composed entirely of vegetables and fruits. The prime 
mover in the Society is Mrs. Le Favre, to whom all credit 
for success should be given. Aft-r the dinner short 
speeches were made, showing why everybody should give 
up eating meat. Mrs. Le Favre said that meat was inju- 
rious to the voice, and that singers especially should have a 
vegetable diet. The Society is endeavoring to have its own 
restaurant. 
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Mr. I. V. Flagler gave a lecture-organ recital at the Cal- 
vary Church, Cleveland, March 10, assisted by Mrs. Qlara 
Barnes-Holmes, contralto. Several numbers on the pro- 
gram were new, and Mr. Flagler gave them an interesting 
interpretation. Among the organ selections were: 
Buck’s ‘* On the Coast,” de la Tombelle’s ‘‘ Marche Solo- 
nelle,” Rheinberger’s ‘‘Idylle” and ‘‘ Toccato,” Dubois’s 
“Wedding Music,” Flagler’s “Concert Variations.” The 
vocal solos were: Ariafrom ‘‘Samsonand Delilah,” ‘‘ Haw- 
ley’s ‘‘ My Little Love” and ‘‘ Ah, ’tisa Dream.” 

coat 3 
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Mrs. Sara Lord Bailey, pupil in dramatic reading of 
Howard M. Ticknor, of Boston, is meeting with great suc- 
cess in Canada this winter. She has just arranged fora 
third trip there. 

* 


A charming entertainment was given at Golden Hill Semi- 
nary, bridgeport, March 8, by the teachers of vocal and in- 
strumental music and elocution, assisted by 4 pupils. Miss 
Miueta Apgar, the elocution teacher, gave ‘‘ The Princess's 
Holiday.” ‘:Shadows,” ‘‘ Aux Italiens,” and as encores “‘Soli- 
tude,” ‘‘Idyl of the Period,” *‘Lorraine.” The vocal num- 
bers were: Trio, Smart’s ‘‘Rest Thee on this Mossy Pil- 
low;” Robyn’s ‘‘Answer;’’ Bohm’s ‘‘ My All;”’ duet, Rubin- 
stein’s ‘‘Wanderer’s Night Song;’’ Goring-Thomas’s ‘‘A 
Summer Night;” Foote’s ‘I’m Wearing Awa’;” Nevin’s ‘A 
Spring Morning;” Rubinstein's ‘‘ Good-night.” 

“yee 


A series of 3 dramatic recitals was given by Josephine 
Friel-Durrell and Guy Durrell, in Sacramento, during Feb- 
ruary, under the auspices of the Y. W.C.T.U. The re- 
citers gave a number of excellent recitations, among them 


being: “A Roman Valentine,” ‘“Elf-Child,” ‘ Jimmy 
Brown's Sister’s Wedding.” ‘‘Christmas Night at the 
Quarters,” ‘‘Lasca,” letter scene from ‘ Macbeth,” insti- 


gation scene from “ Macbeth,” ‘‘Shadows,” *‘ Zingarella,” 
in costume, ‘‘Crazy Phil,” ‘‘Enchanter and Enchanted,” 
wooing scene from “Ingomar,” ‘‘Absolution,” ‘‘A Christ- 
mas Repentance,” ‘‘New England Debating Society,” ‘Is 
Marriage a Failure?”’ The readings werein erspersed with 
music, and everybody seemed highly pleased. 
* & 
* 


Miss Imogene Hoyt, pupil of Mr.R E.Mayne, gave a recital 
at Willard Hall, Mt. Vernon, in March, and her reception 
was one that a professional might be proud of. She 
gave “Uncle Podger,”’ ‘‘ Ben-Hur’s Chariot Race,” “* A Game 
of Flirtation,” ‘‘The Coward,” ‘‘Counting Eggs,” “ Awfu 
Lovely Philosophy.’ She was assisted by vocal and in 
mental solos and whistling. Her Koman costum= 
“Chariot Race” was very attractive. 

*O* 
* 

Prof. and Mrs. W. H. Meeke are maki 

tour of Canada, giving readings. 


professional 
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Prof. Virgil A. Pinkley is one of the busiest menin the 
elocution profession. besidesinstructing 30 pupils privately, 
he has over 75 in classes. On March 22, the members of his 
senior Class gave the ‘Cricket on the Hearth,” with full 
costumes, scenery, etc. Mr. Pinkley, amid all his tutorial 
duties, still finds time to delight audiences with his readings, 
and on March 25, gave ‘‘ Hazel Kirke,’’ arranged by himself 
for reading, in Nashville. The play is recited from memory 
each character beingimpersonated. Mr. Pinkley willrepeat 
this piece of character acting in Cincinnati,April 19. He uses 
no scenery or stage settings, for experience has taught him 
that '‘ people like to be ignored that way, and they seem to 
take great interest in seeing theimpersonator lost to himself 
as wellas to them.” At a recent original recital by Mr. 
Pinkley, Locke Richardson was present, and expressed 
himself as having ‘‘seldom passed so pleasant an hour as 
one in listening to Virgil A. Pinkley reciting his own verses. 
A gifted poet with power to voice his own creations—such 
is Mr. Pinkley.” Thisis but one of hundreds of equally 
favorable notices of Mr. Pinkley’s work, 

* ok 
* 

The pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Hoffman, of Provi- 
dence, will give an instrumentaland vocal concert May 5, 
assisted by afullorchestra. Their annual concerts are one 
of the most delightful eventsin the musieal circles of that 
city. Mrs. Hoffman will sing the cantabile from ‘Samson 
and Delilah,” ‘‘My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice.’”’ and Mr. 
Hoffman will playa new original composition, a fantaisie 
deconcert, ‘‘La Cascade.”’ Other of the vocal numbers are: 
Ladies’ chorus, Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Water Nymph ;”’ aria, Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Woe, Woe Unto Them;” mixed quartet, Franz’s 
‘‘May Song;” solo. Gounod’s ‘‘The Worker;” solo, Lowthi- 
an’s ‘‘Once in a While,” with violin obligato; solo, ‘‘Inter- 
mezzo” from ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’”’ with violin obligato. 
Among the instrumental numbers are: Chopin's Grand 
rondeau ‘‘ Krakowiak;” Raff's ‘‘Gavotte und Musette.” 
with orchestra; Mozart’s ‘‘Menuet,” from ‘‘Symphonie in 
E flat ’ with orchestra ; Holst’s ‘‘ Flag of Honor,” two pianos; 
Losse’s ‘ Danse Ecossais.”’ two pianos; Fenimore’s ‘‘ Bud of 
Promise,” two pianos; Schubert's “* Polonaise,” op. 61. 

tee 3 
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Mr. A. J. Goodrich is delivering a series of weekly lectures 
at the Gottschalk Lyric School, Chicago,on musical litera- 
ture, and at the American Conservatory, before the normal 
cJass,on musical analysis and expression. Mr. Goodrich 
paid a short visit to New York and Bostonin February. to 
make arrangements for the publishing of his new work on 
harmony, probably the most elaborate and yet simple and 
understandable book ever written on that intricate subject. 

+ * 

An elocutionary entertainment was given by Miss Enola 
B. Guie recently, at which she recited ‘‘ Ben-Hur’s Chariot 
Race,” ‘ Elf-Child,” ‘‘The Orthod-Ox Team,” ‘‘ Lasca.” 
‘Waitin’ fer the Cat to Die,’ ‘' Idyl of the Period,” ‘‘ Aux 
Italiens,” ‘‘The Watkin’s Scare,” ‘‘ Launching of the Ship,” 
**Bald-Headed Man” Miss Guie isa graduate of Prof. S. 
8. Hamill’s school of eloeution, and a pupil in Delsarte of 
Mrs. M. E. Logan. She isteaching in ahigh school. 

5} 
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A dramatic recital was given by the pupils of Mrs. May 
Donnally Kelso at Kimball Hall, March 8, at which over 
1,000 persons were present. Great enthusiasm was evinced. 
Part 1 was the recitations ‘‘The Christening,” ‘‘Como,” 
“Friendship,” and a series of gymnastic exercises based 
upon Delsarte principles—minuet, dancing series, gladiator 
oppositions, etc. Part 2 was the comedy ‘A Pretty Piece of 
Business, ’’ well played by five of Mrs. Kelso's pupils. 

* 
* 


A testimonial entertainment was tendered to Miss Marguer- 
ite Morton on Feb. 18, by her pupils. who recited “ Aunt 
Melissy on Boys,” ‘‘The Transferred Ghost,” gave a pan- 
tomime of ‘‘ The Blind Girl of Castel Cuille,” illustrated by 
tableanx. and the farce ‘‘Stage Struck.” Miss Morton gave 
“Aux Italiens.” with musical accompaniment. and ‘‘Ben- 
Hur's Chariot Race,” in a beautiful white and gold costume. 
The evening was very enjoyable. 

ee, 


The first concert of the Ogden Musical Club for this sea- 
son was held at the Criterion Theatre, Brooklyn, March 1. 
The singers were all pupils of Mrs. Ogden Crane, and made 
a good showing. Among the selections were: Choruses, 
Schumann’s ‘‘The Gypsies,” Abt’s ‘‘O Calm and Lovely 
Evening.” Trotére’s ‘‘ Song of the Triton; solos, Temple's 
“ Fond Heart, Farewell,” aria from ‘Les Huguenots,” Gil- 
hert’s “‘ Bonnie Sweet Bessie,” Murio Celli’s ‘‘ Nightingale,” 
cavatina from ‘Robert le Diable,” Rlumenthal's “ The 
Message.” Hood’s “ Violet,” Gauss’s ‘ Bird Song,” Bishop’s 
‘He Will Upbraid.” Helmund’s “ Magic Song” was sung by 
Mrs, Crane. Judge Greene gave several humorous recita- 
tions. including ‘‘ Marthy Ellen,” ‘‘The Young Grayhead,” 
‘An Old Sweetheart of Mine,” ‘‘The Corpse’s Husband.” 
Mrs. Crane was solo sopranoin ‘The Messiah,” given by 
the Euterpe Singing Society in December. 


3K 
Dr. W. G.Anderson has been appointed director of phys- 
icaltraining at Yale University. No manin this country is 
so well fitted for the position, and we may expect that Yale 
will soon outstrip all rivals in this department. 


* OK 


* 

Miss Engenia Williamson and her advanced pupils gave 
an entertainment at th» Pickwick Theatre, Feb. 16, showing 
their elocution, physical culture and Delsarte work. The 
first part of the program included the recitations, ‘‘ Prince 
Evic’s Christ-Maid,” ‘‘ Molly,” ‘‘Jerry,” ‘‘Ben-Hur’s Chariot 

ace’ “Tanreame, the Marble Dream,” and the fan drill 
‘‘A Pla of Fan-ey.”’ After an intermission came ‘The 
Elf-Chila» «* 4 Royal Princess,” ‘The Famine,” a panto- 
mime withnfiss Williamson as the reader, ‘‘A Model Dis- 
course,” and «bird piece, the evening ending with a series 
of Delsarte exetviges and poses, 


An amateur theatrical entertainment for the benefit of 
the Free Kindergarten of Galesburg was given Feb. 2. Mrs. 
Helena C, Lee was engaged as director, and took the role of 
Barbara in Jerome's play of that name, making it a striking 
part. The second play was ‘‘A Box of Monkeys,” a farce in 
two acts, dealing with English misconceptions of American 
character. The entertainment was a great success, netting 
about $250. The company may repeat it at an early date. 

* 

Mrs. Clara Davidson, of Iowa, gave ascene from ‘‘Nicho- 
las Nickleby” at the Woodbury Business College, Los Ange- 
les, recently, the occasion being a social and literary enter- 
tainment, 

+% 

A recital by the teachers of the Broad Street Conservatory 
of Music, Philadelphia, was held at Y. M. ©. A. Hall, March 
4. Mr. Emil Gastel was the vocalist, singing a group of four 
Franz songs, ‘‘Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen,” ‘Gute 
Nacht,” “‘Am Rhein, am heiligen Strom,” ‘‘ Widmung,” and 
two songs by Sterndale-Bennett, ‘‘To Chloe,” ‘May Dew.”’ 
He also took the piano part in a Grieg duo for piano and 
violin, and ina piano duet Jensen’s “ Hochzeitmusik,” op. 
45, 

* OK 
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Miss Estella Kinney Knight is principal of a Michigan 
school, yet she finds time for a few elocution pupils and re- 
citals in neighboring places. She will form classes in read- 
ing during her vacation. 

*K x 
* 

Mrs. Elizabeth Marney Conner has moved her Training 
School of Elocution into larger and pleasanter quarters, and 
reports a very satisfactory business outlook. Her time is 
well filled with teaching and reading engagements. 

* ney 

Mr. H. Parker Robinson, of Boston, has settled in Grand 
Rapids, where he was married last May, and is fast grow- 
ing in popular favor. The second of a series of recitals by 
him was given in his beautiful studio, in January. Follow- 
ing is the program: Ladies’ quartet, Phillips's ‘‘ Thou Little 
Blue-Eyed Flower;" aria from ‘‘The Creation ;” violin 
solo, Vieuxtemps’s ‘‘ Morceau de Salon;’’ solos, Brackett’s 
‘‘Among the Lilies,’ Aide’s “* Brown Eyes or Blue Eyes,” 
Mr. Robinson; Kienzl's ‘‘Sandman,” quartet and Mr. Rub- 
inson; Tosti’s ‘‘My Ideal,” Denza’s ‘‘Come to Me,” Mr. 
Robinson ; quartet, Brahm’s ‘‘ Bridegroom ;” Rosa’s ‘‘Vade 
Benspisso,” Mr. Robinson. His work was enthusiastically 
received, as was also that of the quartet, which had been 


under his instruction. 
* me 


The young ladies of Miss Helen Brown’s class in elocution 
at Athens Female College gave an entertainment, Feb. 
19, in which each recitation was givenin costume. The first 
reading was two bits from Burns, ‘‘ There’s News, Lassies” 
and ‘Tither Morn ;” then came ‘‘ Widder O’Shane’s Rint,” 
Artemus Ward's ‘‘ Mormon Lecture,” ‘‘ Ginevra,” in which 
a black costume was worn, ‘‘ Mrs. Caudle Urges the Need of 
Spring Olothing,” ‘‘ Naughty Zell,” ‘Miss Minerva’s Dis- 
appointment,” ‘: Zingarella,” given by Miss Brown. Part 2 
was ‘‘The Village View Debating Club,” an original play by 
Miss Brown. The topic discussed was: ‘Which hab 
produced de mos’ wonders, de lan’ or de water?” A clever 
darkey song was introduced with good effect. 

* x 
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Mr. Charles Roberts and Miss Jessie Alexander, his pupil, 
gave a recital at Toronto, Feb. 9, to a crowded house. They 
were recalled for almost every number on the program, and 
scored a great success. 

* Ox 
cs 

A unique entertainment was given at Rock Valley by Miss 
R. Anna Morris’s physical culture class on Feb. 23. Aftera 
violin solo came a marching drill by boys, recitation 
«‘ Archie Dean,” club-swinging by girls and by boys, recita- 
tion ‘‘Persimmons and the Baby,” club-swinging by a 
specialist, ‘‘ Ben—Hur’s Chariot Race,”recited by Miss Morris, 
Delsarte postures and tableaux by class of young ladies. 
Miss Morris was heartily applauded for her reciting, and 
her work as shown by the classes was exceptionally good. 

* Ox 
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Miss Minnie M. Jones is giving a special short course of 
gymnastic work, designed to build up and rejuvenate the 
system, during Lent 

k 

The second of the three recitals promised by the Melour- 
gia Club for this season was given Feb. 16. The club was 
assisted by the N. Y, Philharmonic Club and Miss Marion 
Weed, contralto. Although a young club, its work deserves 
to rank with that of many older and better known organi- 
zations, thanks to the musicianly and intelligent direction 
of Mr. F. W. Wodell, its leader. Melourgia’s numbers 
were: Bishop’s ‘‘Foresters Sound the Cheerful Horn,” 
Dregert’s ‘‘ Parting,’ West’s ‘‘The Sea Hath its Pearls,” 
Buck’s ‘‘ Bugle Song” (one of the best rendered and most 
scholarly pieces), Wiske’s ‘‘ Father's Lullaby,” a dainty bit. 
The ‘‘ Bugle Song” is a new composition, having been sung 
but twice before, and then under the direction of the com— 
poser. It proved very effective as handled by the Melourgia. 

x & 
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Miss Ella Lévy read at Washington Hall, Mateawan, March 
9, giving a stirring race piece ‘‘Old Ace,” and ‘‘Her Letter ” 
The program ended with the comedy ‘‘ A Model of a Wife,” 
in which Miss Lévy took the role of Mrs. Stump, the model 
wife Miss Lévy has appeared at many well-known clubs 
this season, where her Reo eae have found favor. 

* 


Mrs. Kate Best Wheelock, formerly teacher of art and 
oratory at Kee Mar College, was married in January to 
Charles E. Hicks, a bookseller of Pennsylvania, Mrs. 
Hicks has opened a studio for private and class work, to 
continue teaching in her new home, 


Miss Belle Platt gave a recital on Feb. 29, assisted by 
pupils and vocal and instrumental talent. Her numbers 
were: ‘‘ How Salvator Won,” in costume, “‘ Ruggleses Din- 
ner Party,” ‘‘Lasca.” The pupils gave the popular fan 
drill ‘‘A Play of Fan-cy,” the pantomime ‘‘Angels of Buena 
Vista,” and some poses. Miss Platt is very busy teaching, 
having several classes besides private pupils in elocution 
and the violin. She has planned monthly invitation reci- 
tals at her studio for the benefit of her pupils. 

* * 
* 

Mr. Henry Ludlam gave a recital of ‘““Macbeth,” March 1, 
at Los Angeles. He gave nearly the whole play, omitting 
only those scenes that depend largely upon stage effects or 
where the action is complicated by the number of speakers, 
the result being satisfactory. His work is marked by men- 
tality rather than by physicality, and is the outcome of 
long and earnest study. Like most male readers, he has a 
better corfception of the men he portrays than of the 
women. Inthe death scene of Macbeth he was loudly ap- 
plauded, and everyone felt well repaid for attending. 

* * 
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Miss Martha Smith and pupils gave tworecitals, Feb. 
1l and March1. Sheis the elocution teacher at the Pres- 
byterian Ladies’ College. Among the recitations were : 
‘I Vant Deux Fly,” “The Pilot’s Story,” ‘‘Aunt Polly’s 
George Washington,” ‘‘The Clown’s Baby;” ‘‘The Vaga- 
bonds,” ‘‘The Day of Judgment;” pantomimes, ‘'The 
Angels of Buena Vista” and ‘‘The Bachelors’ Sale.” The 
readings accompanying the pantomimes were by Miss 
Smith. She isa graduate of the National School of Elocu- 
tion and Oratory. 

= 
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The Treble Clef Club, of Los Angeles, gave the first con- 
cert of their third season at the Los Angeles Theatre, under 
the direction of Mrs. Jirah D. Cole,and won pronounced 
success. The voices harmonized well, and the tone came 
easily and firmly, while the selections were interpreted 
with a confidence born of long practice and careful train- 
ing. The program was: Choruses, Sucher’s ‘‘ Visions,” 
Schumann’s ‘‘ To the Sunshine,” Caldicott’s ‘“‘ Jack and Jill,” 
Reinecke’s ‘‘Loveliest Violet,” Molloy’s ‘‘ Waggon,” Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Ave Maria” (Loreley), Schumann’s “‘ Gypsies,” 
Schubert’s “Twenty-third Psalm,” op. 132, Cowen’s “ Lady 
Bird,”’ Handel’s ‘Smiling Dawn” (Jephtha); solos, Murio- 
Celli’s ‘‘L’Eco,” Alabieff's ‘‘Russian Nightingale Song,” 
‘‘Last Roxe of Summer.” Selections from ‘“The Messiah ” 
were given at Ludlam Hall, Dec. 28, with Mrs. Cole as the 
contralto soloist, and on Feb. 3 the Lorelei Quartet, pupils 
of Mrs. Cole, made their first bow before the public, and 
were at once welcomed. Among their songs were: 
Strauss’s ‘‘ Morning is Nigh,” Ohne’s ‘“‘In Autumn,” Mas- 
senet’s ‘‘’Tis the Eve,” Hiller’s ‘‘Eyening in the Vale,” 
Chadwick’s ‘‘ Lullaby.” 

ane 

A pupils’ recital was given at Coltey College Feb. 13, Miss 
Annie Golden teacher of elocution. The literary part of 
the evening was well represented by the recitations *‘ Phil- 
lipe’s Expiation,” ‘‘Ruggleses Dinner Party,” ‘* Mammy’s 
Li'l’ Boy,” ‘Naughty Zell,” and the fan drill ‘‘A Play of 
Fan-cy.’”’ Miss Golden deserves special commendation for 
putting such a high-class piece of literature as ‘‘Phillipe’s 
Expiation” in the hands of her pupils. Among the songs 
were: Tosti’s '‘ Bid Me Good-bye,” ‘‘Only Tired,” Glover's 
duet ‘‘ Two Merry Girls.” 
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Miss Kate Braun, graduate of King’s School of Oratory, 
has been teaching very successfully since her graduation. 
Her system of work may be outlined as: (1) Development, 
culture and control of voice ; (2) development, culture and 
control of body; (3) development, culture and control] of 
mind; (4)adaptation of voice and body to the thought ex- 
pressed. Miss Braun has also filled many reading engage-— 
ments. 

<oe 
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The half-yearly exercises of the students at Hellmuth 
Ladies’ College were held at the College Feb.16. Both 
music and elocution were represented, and some interest- 
ing work was done. The songs were: Berg’s ‘‘ The 
Shepherd,” Schubert's ‘“‘ Whither?” De Koven’s ‘‘A Song at 
Evening,” Bohm’s ‘‘ Enough for Two” and ‘‘Demon of the 
Wood,” Nevin’s ‘‘A Summer Day.” The recitations were 


“Jack Hall’s Boat Race,” ‘‘Simon’s Wife’s Mother Lay_ 


Sick with a Fever,” ‘‘ Aux Italiens,’ with musical accom- 
paniment, given by Miss Grace Lacey, and the gem of the 
literary part. Miss Alberta Oakley is the teacher of elocu~ 
tion. ce 

* 

Prof. Moses True Brown will not hold a summer session 
of the Boston School of Oratory this year. He will go to 
Europe, taking his first vacation after 7 years of hard, ear- 
nest work. The object of his trip abroad is to note the 
progress, at the great centres of civilization. in dramatic 
and expressive art. He will also give critical attention to 
whatever of Delsarte work he can find in Parisand London. 

* x 
* ; 

Mr. Frederic Robinson, of Palmer's Theatre stock com- 
pany, New York, has made a striking part of the difficult 
role assigned to himin the ‘‘ Broken Seal.” Itis that ofa 
priest who breaks the oath of the confessional to save an 
innocent man. That Mr, Robinson has conquered the re- 
ligions prejudices of his auditors is proof of his skilful 
handling of the part. 

*"s 

The recent Gerard-Thies song-recital at Chamber Music 
Hall, New York, was attended by a large audience. The 
program was selected from Mendelssohn, Brahms, Handel, 
and other classic composers, and for encores ‘“ Sally in Ony 
Alley” and “ Annie Laurie” were yery acceptable, 
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CHARLES DICKENS. 


How He ReaD IN AMERICA IN 1867. 


By Moses TRUE Brown. 
{Report of Lecture before ‘‘Students of Expression,” at the 
Boston Y. M. C. U.] 

| AM tempted to use the hour that your courtesy 

so kindly gives me, in an estimate of the 
psychic qualities that made it possible for Charles 
Dickens, through his novels, to project, outline, 
and give reality to more characters—persons that 
move, live, and have an individual being in our 
consciousness—than have been given by any 
three English novelists you can name. What a 
real delight we should find in tracing the evolution 
of this greatest of English story-writers along the 
three lines of heredity, environment, and epoch—- 
lines that mark the possibilities of every writer. 
How his reporting for the London press grew 
naturally enough into the ‘‘Sketches by 
Boz,” and the ‘“‘Sketches by Boz” into the 
“Pickwick Papers,” ‘+ Oliver Twist,’’ and 
‘Nicholas Nickelby,” until, in the ripeness 
of his growth, he wrought from his deepest 
experiences those master-pieces of genius 
immortal in English literature: ‘‘Dombey 
and Son,” ‘‘Tale of Two Cities,” ‘‘ Bleak 
House,” ‘‘Our Mutual Friend,” and ‘‘David 
Copperfield.” How these stories show the 
deep line of race! They are English of the 
English in texture. With what consum- 
mate art he used the environment of way- 
side inns, with swinging signs and bar- 
maids, and stage coaches, of boats and 
ships along the sea-line, of English lanes 
and bypaths, of the bustle of cities and the 
still of the country. 

The passions of men, too, became con- 
crete, and moved through his stories in 
flesh and blood, as if touched by the wand 
of a magician. The living Qué/p, Fagin, 
Smike, Tiny Tim, and Micawber; Sidney 
Carton, the three Fagues, Lucite Mannette, 
Florence, Little Nell,—in all, near 1400 
characters. Whata peopling of the realm 
of English fiction! 

But evolution means growth, growth out 
from the simple into the complex. And 
growth depends upon amount and quality 
of food. As with physical, so with mental 
growth. It isa serious question whether 
the multiplitity of books thrust upon us 
nowadays is not leading to little thinking 
on the part of people. There is such a 
thing as mental dyspepsia. ‘‘ Beware of 
the man of one book,” said Lord Bacon. 
Charles Dickens’s boyhood was fortunate 
in thisregard. Hada good genius picked 
out the books upon which the boy should 
feed, he could not have done better than cir- 
cumstances did for him. It happened that 
his father (a half-pay clerk at Chatham) was 
not overburdened with this world’s goods; 
the result, in a literary way, was a very 
scant library. But what books they were 
to feed the creative faculties of the imag- 
inative boy! ‘Roderick Random,” ‘‘Per- 
egrine Pickle,” ‘‘Humphrey Clinker,” ‘‘Tom 
Jones,” ‘* Vicar of Wakefield,” ‘* Don Quixote,” 
‘* Gil Blas,” and that Shakespeare of childhood, 
the ‘‘ Arabian Night’s Entertainments,” and stor- 
ies of the genii. Here was food for the gods! 
And out of these treasures of Smollett and Field- 
ing and LaSage and Cervantes grew slowly future 
plot and story and power of handling. 

I cannot leave this brief estimate of Dickens as 
a writer without giving the three characteristics 
of style which, it seems to me, fit these stories for 
the reading-desk and the stage : 

1. Their essentially dramatic structure. 

2. The strength and vividness of imagination, 
even in descriptive passages. 

3. The tendency to exaggeration often amount- 
ing to caricature. 

Now—give another direction to the psychic 
forces that made Dickens the great novelist, and 
you have the controlling elements of the dramatic 
reader. Drop the pen andstudy the technique of 
the actor, and you have the impersonator ! 

‘I find it easy,” said Dickens to James T. 
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Fields, ‘‘to go over in the face of an audience 
with my characters the ground I have so often 
gone over in my study.” 

This confession explains the vividness and real- 
ity of such personations as Old Scrooge, Dr. Mar- 
igold, and Micawber. Of all characterizations 
known to the reading-desk or stage, none equals 
in difficulty Wilkins Wicawber. Yet this was the 
most real of all Dickens’s assumptions. I have 
witnessed the attempt of both English and Amer- 
ican actors to give M/cawber, andI can recall but 
a single actor, and he an American, who has made 
an approach to the Micawber that Dickens drew. 
So, if I except Mr. George Boniface now at the 
Boston Museum, no actor has approached Dickens 
in the strength, character and color of this great 
creation. 

Let it be remembered that Dickens was graced 
with the actor’s bearing. Nature had given to him, 
too, the player's mask. Boldly outlinedand effec- 
tive features, with plenty of room for shadows; 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
{Portrait from N. Y. School Journal, by permission.] 


mouth flexible, with lines and curves; a large eye 
set in a largerorbit; hollows and recesses about 
the face where lurked the merry spirits of comedy. 
Such physical traits are prodigious advantages in 
dramatic expression. 

We wish right here to emphasize the fact that 
Dickens did not belong to the school of impulse—that 
school which constantly and impertinently waits 
for inspiration! Master of the creations of his 
novels, he was an equal master of the technique 
of presenting them. He knew no such word as 
chance. He left nothing to hazard. When about 
to give his readings in Edinburgh, he said: “I 
knew pretty well the Scotch character, and felt 
that Imust be entirely sure of my ground; so I 
restudied my characters, tested the passions by 
everything I knew, committed my lines to mem- 
ory that I might not be tied to the text.” Yes, 
Dickens belonged to the school of art best repre- 
sented to-day by Coquelin and Irving ; the con- 
structive school that leaves nothing to hazard. 

With Dickens came monologue readings into 


America, where a single actor plays the play 
without scenery, light, music and the thousand 
and one aids of the modern theatre. 

Ah! whata charm in the exercise ofthe faculty 
of reminiscence! The setting sun does not edge 
the distant mountains with a brighter glow than 
comes to mein memory as I look back upon the 
outlines of these personations. I wish I could 
recall to you how Dickens read the ‘‘ Christmas 
Carol,”’ in Tremont Temple, in 1867. Let us picture 
the man, the audience, and the stage-setting. 

It is a characteristic Boston audience that is 
gathered to greet him ; such anandience, I fancy, 
as would welcome Shakespeare about to read 
‘* Hamlet,” could he by ‘‘aid metaphysical revisit 
the pale glimpses of the moon.’’ A glance at the 
platform shows that Dickens isa thorough master 
of stage effect. A large screen of maroon cloth 
makes the background. A peculiar looking read- 
ing-desk, covered with crimson plush fills a 
part of the foreground. A large frame, like 
a huge picture-frame, outlines a miniature 
stage, and plenteous gasjets are arranged 
along the sides of the frame, throwing the 
face and figure into strong relief. The 
hands of the clock point the hour of eight. 
All eyes turn to the lithe figure that with a 
quick, nervous step crosses the platform to 
the reading-desk. A wave ofsilence sweeps 
over the audience. It is but fora moment, 
and a second wave, a deep rumble of ap- 
plause greets the reader. 

‘sLadies and Gentlemen, I have the 
honor to read to you a ‘Christmas Carol,’ 
in fourstaves. Stave one: Marley’s Ghost. 
‘ Marley was dead to begin with; there is 
no doubt about that. The register of his 
burial was signed by the clergyman, the 
clerk, the undertaker, and the chief mourn- 
er. Scrooge signed it, and Scrooge’s name 
was good upon ‘change for anything he 
chose to put his hand to. Old Marley was 
as dead as a door-nail.’” 

You hear the characteristic English voice 
with its,.to American ears, peculiar 
cadences, and with its constant succession 
of rising slides. The narrative passages 
would have greatly disappointed you, for 
he seemed to hurry through the descrip- 
tions that he might get at the personations, 
when the effect was almost startling in its 
vividness and reality. 

Iam frequently asked which was the best 
of Dickens's readings. Judging from an art 
standpoint, I think none were so complete 
as Dr. Marigold. Here, Dickens showed 
his critical intimacy with English types. 
Dr. Marigoldis a cheap-jack or traveling- 
pedler of miscellaneous wares, who tells 
hisown story from the tail of his cart. 
Humor, pathos, chaff with that English 
crowd, figure, voice, pantomime, the rough 
cheap-jack in the sleeved waistcoat was 
standing before you in the market-place on 
a Saturday, about to put upa miscellaneous 
lot. But Dr. Marigold was too English for 
American audiences. It was less liked 
than ‘'David Copperfield,”’ or the ‘‘Christ- 
mas Carol.” Mr. Dickens himself liked 
best to render ‘‘David Copperfield.” Per- 
haps because, he read out his own personality in 
David. The storm scene on the coast at Yar- 
mouth, where Steerforth is lost, he always in- 
sisted was his best tragedy reading. 

Finally, svas it nature or art that held sway in 
these incomparable readings? We answer, both. 

The highest compliment I heard paid these 
readings was given by a friend, a clergyman. He 
said: ‘* When! went to hear Dickens read ‘ David 
Copperfield,’ and he came upon the platform and, 
looking into our faces, began to tall in a familiar 
voice—his manner taking us into his confidence 
—going on about his visit to Yarmouth, telling of 
Old Peggotty and Little Em ly,and the old boat cast 
high and dry on the sands, with a delightful door 
cut in the side, and an iron funnel sticking out of 
the roof fora chimney, I said, ‘This is all w 
enough, this talk; but when will he beg 
read?’ He had been reading quite a wy 
fore I found it out.” 

Charles Dickens illustrated the 
that in the last analysis nature at 
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Pheidippides. Browning, Athens, at- 
tacked by Persia, sends Pheidippides, the 
great runner, to solicit aid of Sparta. In 
saving Athens he runs himself to death. 

Marie Antoinette. Carlyle. Vivid 
description of her trial and her execution. 

Duchess May. Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. An orphaned duchess, be- 
trothed by her uncle to a man she does not 
love, secretly marries her lover and flees to 
his castle. An attack is made, when, to es- 
cape being taken, she and her husband 
mount a horse, ride off the battlements, 
and are killed. 

Westminster Bridge. Wordsworth. 
A sonnet, 

Guinevere. Tennyson. The scene of 
her parting with Launcelot ; entrance into 
a convent, and her last interview with 
King Arthur, One of ‘“ Idyls of the King.” 

Interview between Amy Robsart 
and Lord Leicester at Kenilworth. 
Scott. Powerful dramatic prose piece. 

The Streets of London. Owen Mere- 
dith. A hungry woman stumbles against 
another woman dying from starvation. 
While helping her, a thief rushes past 
and drops a stolen purse, which she takes 
to the magistrate who allows her to depart 
without any money for herself or for the 
other starving woman, 

The Origin of Koast Pig. 
Lamb. Humorous Prose. 

On the Borders of Cannock Chase. 
Jean Ingelow. A sonnet. 

Elaine. Tennyson. From the “Idyls 
of the King,” she being known as ‘‘ The 
Lily Maid of Astolat.” 

Donald and the Stag. Browning. A 
hunter, meeting a stag on a very narrow 
mountain-pass, lies down, and as the stag 
is about to step over him, stabs him, but 
in doing so, falls with the stag over the 
precipice, and is saved by the stag being 
under. Heis crippled for life and is com- 
pelled to beg. 

King Sheddad’s Paradise. Edwin 
Arnold. Legend of an idolater who 
mockingly said ‘He would build a better 
paradise than Allah’s.”” Whemcompleted, 
it was destroyed by heaven's messengers. 

Silence. Hood. A sonnet. 

The Revels of the Czsars. Amelia 
B. Edwards. Charming prose description 
of a Roman banquet. 


The Beggar’s Daughter of Bednali- 
Greene. A quaint poem in old-time 
spelling, telling how a nobleman disguised 
himself as a beggar, and how his daughter 
was courted and won, 

Saint Elizabeth. Kingsley Suitable 
either for dialogue or for recitation. A 
crusader leaves his bride, who is unfeel- 
ingly robbed of her rights and property as 
soon as news comes of her husband’s 
death. 


Mohammed. Owen Meredith. To 
cause the people to believe that Moham- 
med is sent by heaven, Amru, Moham- 
med's friend, says he will hide in a crevice 
and cry out as a voice from heaven when 
the people pass. The plan is carried 
through, but Mohammed. fearing that 
Amru may betray him, orders his follow- 
ers to build an altar to God, and thus 
shuts up the rock and entombs Amru. 


Charles 


The Poetry of Earth. Keats. A 
sonnet. 

Enid. Tennyson. One of the three 
celebrated ladies in the ‘‘Idyls of the 
King.” A beautiful picture of conjugal 
patience and affection. 

Charlotte Corday. Carlyle. Prose 
account of her assassination of Marat and 
of her execution. 

Echo and the Ferry Jean Ingelow. 
A charmingly told romance of a boy and 
girl who cross a ferry when he was éleven 
and she seven, and then cross it on their 
wedding-day. Chance to give echo-effects, 

Constance De Beverly. Scott. a 
nun disguised .as a page flees with her 
lover, who, after three years, deserts her 
for another. She plots to poison her rival, 
but is betrayed and returned to the con- 
vent, where she meets her doom, 

The Vision of the Fawn. Petrarch. 
A sonnet, 

The Little Grand Lama. Thomas 
Moore. Humorous account of how a little 
lama was punished for his pranks. 

Friendship. Tennyson. A sonnet. 

Hugh Sutherland’s Pansies. Robert 
Buchanan. A delicate, pathetic poem, 
telling of a cripple’s love for and care of 
pansies ; of his marriage, and of the death 
of his daughter. 

The Building of the House. Charles 
Mackay. Referring to the duty of build- 
ing up one’s own character. Exquisite. 


Adolphus, Duke of ¢(:uelders, Owen 
Meredith. To gain the dukedom, a son 
immures his father ina secret dungeon. 
A lundred years after the son’s death the 
fact becomes known, and a mob break 
open his tomb, tear his body into pieces, 
and throw the remnants into a cess-pool. 


The Golden City. Frederick Tenny- 
son. One of the best poems of the brother 
of the poet-laureate. 

Veronica. Dinah Mulock Craik. A 
nun becoming discontented, is allowed to 
“Go forth, live, love and toil.’ Having 
lived her life, she is only too glad to re- 
turn to the convent. Beautiful legend ; 
opportunity for musical accompaniment. 


ivan Ivanovitch. Browning. A 
woman’s terrible night-ride in Russia. 
Wolves attack her and snatch away her 
three children. She arrivesin a swoon. 

Aylmer’s Field. Tennyson. A girl 
forbidden to associate with her lover, grad- 
ually droopsand dies. Her lover thereup- 
on kills himself with a dagger that she had 
presented him, 

The Flood on the Floss. George Eliot. 
Prose description of a flood in which a 
brother and sister, while trying to save 
others, are lost. 

The Peacock on the Wall. Sir Easy 
Lovewell marries Miss Dolly Dove, who is 
never satisfied, and makes her husband 
move about. Humorous. 

Woodland Walks. Wordsworth. A 
sonnet, 

The Sulta» andthe Potter. Ddwin 
Arnold, An allegory showing how man 
should love and obey God. 

A Vision of Poets. Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. Introducing as characters the 
world’s great poets, with short extracts 


from their writings. Organ music may be 
played. 

The Snow Storm. R. D. Blackmore. 
A vivid prose description of a snow storm. 

Lurline; or, the Knight’s Visit to 
the Mermaids. “R. H. Barham. A le- 
gend of how a bankrupt nobleman at- 
tempts suicide by jumping into the river, 
but is taken in barserl by a mermaid who 
saves and enriches him and permits him 
to return when he proves untrue to her by 
marrying someone else. She then sends a 
flood and drowns the bridal party. 

Vivian. Tennyson. From the ‘“ Idyls 
of the King.” A craftful woman plots to 
learn Merlin’s (a famous magician) secret. 
He yields to her and thus becomes ‘lost 
to life and use and name and fame.” 

The Lady in Comus. Milton. A 
wildwood scene; a lady gets separated 
from her brothers and is found by Comus, 
a sort of satyr, who conducts her to an 
enchanted castle, but her brothers arrive 
intime. A classical piece ; affords oppor- 
tunity for singing. 

The White Ship. D.G. Rossetti. 
King Henry and train leave France for 
England, his son and daughter embarking 
in the White Ship. During the revelry the 
ship hits a rock and sinks. The young 
prince would have escaped in a boat, but 
puts back to save his sister, and all are lost. 

Miss Pinkerton’s Academy for 
Young Ladies. Thackeray. A humorous 
prose description of commencement exer- 
cises, in which Becky Sharp participates. 

The Witches’ Frolic. R.H. Barham. 
A legend of how Rob Gilpin and the witches 
have a high old time in a cellar. 


The Turtles. Thomas Hood. Lon- 
don aldermen, in preparing for a civic 
dinner, take a look at the turtles that are 
to be used. The turtles, learning what is 
in store for them, fall to work and eat each 
other up. Humorous. 

The Legend of St. Christopher. 
Mary Fletcher. A giant,in search of a 
master who does ‘‘ not know what it is to 
fear or tremble at the name of any foe,” 
after serving a number of masters, finally 
becomes a servant of Christ, and in this 
act becomes St. Christopher. 

The Death of Roland. Robert 
Buchanan. Roland was the great exem- 
plar of medigval chiyalry. This poem, 
after relating his great bravery on his last 


_battle-field, tells how that he, rather than 


have his faithful steed fall into the hands 
of the enemy, kills him with his famous 


sword Adalmar, and then himself dies. 


with his head on his horse’s neck. 


Death of Mary Stuart. Froude. 
Vivid prose description of the scenes at- 
tending her execution. : 

The Armada. Macailay. 

The Church of Brou. Matthew 
Arnold, A bride whose husband is killed 
in,a hunt, devotes herself to the building 
of the Church of Brou. 

Shakespeare’s Dream. A potpourri 
bringing in the principal characters in 
Shakespeare. Opportunity for Ophelia to 
sing. 

Owd Roa, Tennyson. Yorkshire dia- 
lect poem telling how a dog saves a child 
in a burning house, 


An Adventure. Amelia B. Edwards. — 
Humorous prose account of exposure of a 
sham Ashantee king in a museum, 

King John and the Abbot of Can- 
terbury. Story in old-time English of an 
abbot who, having incurred the king's dis- 
pleasure, and being asked three questions 
that he must answer or die, gets an old 
shepherd to impersonate him and to answer 
the questions. 

On His Blindness. Milton. A sonnet. 

Count Albert and Fair Rosalie. 
Scott. A lady learning that her husband 
is a prisoner in Palestine, goes to his res- 
cue, but finds that he, in order to wed a 
Frank woman, has deserted the crusaders, 
The wife becomes his page unrecognized 
by him and both are killed. 

The King and the Nightingales. 
Charles Mackay. An old king, weary of 
the world, is distressed at the songs of the 
nightingales, as they distract his religious 
thoughts. He is, however, shown that 
true religion hates no living a ‘ 

The Human Seasons, eats. A 
sonnet, 

The Golden Supper. Tennyson. A 
man whose love has married his friend and 
soon after apparently dies and is put into 
the vault, goes there to bid her a last fare. 
well, finds her alive. He then makes a 
feast, asks her husband and other friends, 
relates the story of his love, reunites hus- 
band and wife, and then leaves forever. 

Mrs. Leo Hunter. Dickens. Humor- 
ous garden-party scene from “ Pickwick 
Papers.” 

Plain Direction. In order to reach 
the promised land of good things the di- 
rection is to go “‘ Straight down the crook- 
ed lane and all round the square.” 

The Heart of Bruce. W. E. Aytoun. 
King Robert directs that his heart be 
buried in the Holy Land. On their way 
thither, his friends find that the Moors are 
fighting against Spain, They come to 
King Alonzo's assistance, and when they 
find him hard pressed, they throw the 
heart of Bruce in the thickest of the foe 
and then rush in to retake it. 

Toussaint L’Ouverture. Words- 
worth. A sonnet. 

The Parrot and the Cuckoo. A 
parrot enraged at the noise of a cuckoo 
clock, smashes it. Humorous. 

The Pedlar and his Trumpet. 
Thomas Hood. Humorous account of how 
a pedlar induces.a deaf old woman to buy 
an ear-trumpet. 

Little Blue Ribbons. Austin Dob- 
son. A cute piece about the ways of a 
five-year-old girl. 7 ; 

InSwanage Bay. Dinah Mulock Craik. 
Against the warning of his father a boy 
taixes his sister out for a row, and both are 
drowned. 

A Deed avd a Word. Charles Mac- 
kay. Shows the power of a kind word. 

The May-Pole. A light and airy piece 
affording opportunity for jig-steps and 
musical accompaniment. F 

The Old Sedan Chair. Austin Dob- 
son. A meditation on the experiences of 
such an old chair. "3 

Bon Jour, Bon Soir. Shows that life 
is made up of saying “‘good-day”’ and 
““good-eve,”” 
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Ben-Hur’s Chariot Race. Gen. Lew 
Wallace. Arr. by Elsie M. Wilbor. With 
Recitation Lesson-Helps by F. Townsend 
Southwick, A masterly description of an 
ancieut chariot race. 

Like a Tree, Encore. 

Whisperin’ Bill. Irving Batcheller. 
Pathetic Yankee dialect story of a boy 
whose mind has been impaired by a bullet 
in the late war. His father ends the story 
by saying, *‘ We only take care o’ his body, 
but God takes care 0’ his mind.” 

Uncle Dick’s Versiin. Humorous 
negro dialect story of the flood. 

The Cow. Encore. Boy’s composition. 

Ipsissimus. E. L, Hamilton. Weird 
.Story of a man bent on slaying his enemy ; 
is precred every time by being confron- 
ted by a masked figure. In desperation, he 
tears off the mask and finds his own dead 
“ace. Very powerful. 


yiint Peggy and High Art. Mary 
Kyl nas, A country woman mistakes 
dencesc?'S #sthetic apartments as evi- 
to relieve 2ve'ty, and makes her a present 
weeds, Humorous. Prose, 


Her Firs. 

lady. Alady,ihot. Monologue for a 

on a hunt, shoot!apanying her husband 

badly for: the poe ae ane eae so 
it ou she takes ome 

ped nureee ‘th, Humorous. 
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The Yankee and the Butter. 
Encore. 

In Bay Chaleur, Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. A girl finds a casket on the beach, 
and opening it discovers it is from her 
lover who has been drowned. 


Joaquin Miller’s Bear Story. An 
extravaganza in prose written expressly 
for and recited by Helen Potter, Ex- 
ceedingly funny, 

Going Home in the Morning. 
Wayne Douglas. A charmingly written 

iece, showing how homeless and broken- 

earted men and women reach home only 
through the portals of death. 

Mary’s Singing-Lesson, A little girl 
goes out under a tree and listens to the 
songs of birds. This is, perhaps, the great- 
est bird-piece published, and affords op- 
portunity for imitating various birds. 

The Dash for the Colors. F, G. 
Webb. An English regiment, deprived of 
its colors as punishment, does a most des- 
perately brave deed in battle, in order to 
regain its reputation, 

The Tomb of Charlemagne. Bayard 
Taylor, Meditations at the tomb of this 
great monarch, 

Reciprocity. Encore. 


. Christmas Treasures. Eugene Field, — 


A parent recalls two Christmas-eves: one 


when enjoying the society of his little boy 
and the other when the boy dies. 

The Mad Actor. F. G. Webb. A 
widower-actor, while on the stage, is told 
of the death of his only child. He plays 
through his part unusually well, then 
rushes home, clasps the dead child, rides 
off and is found dead on a grave. 

Taming an Alligator. Humorous 
Yankee dialect story of a countryman’s 
pet alligator. 

The Inconsolable Husband. Mon- 
ologueforaman. A man, at first discon- 
solate at the loss of his wife in a ship- 
wreck, becomes reconciled, plans for a 
pleasure trip and remarriage, is sadly dis- 
appointed to have her return and to be 
obliged to pay a large sum for her rescue, 

Waitin’ fer the Cat to Die. J. w. 
Riley. Pathetic reference to a boy’s swing 
and to an old man waiting for death. 

He Kissed Me. Encore. 


The Fight of Paso Del Mar. Bay- 
ard Taylor. Two men meet ona narrow 
mountain pass ; neither will retreat, and in 
the struggle both fall over the precipice 
and are killed. 

A Christmas Camp on the San 
Gabr’el. Amelia E. Barr. Because it is 
Christmas-day, soldiers spare a Texan rob- 
ber who comes starving to their camp, 
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a feed him, and tell him to leave on 
peril of his life. 

French with a Master. Theodore 
Tilton. A romance charmingly told in a 
poem that brings in as a refrain the French 
verb ‘to love.” 

False, Fickle Man. Encore, 

Miggles. Bret Harte. Prose frontier 
dialect story of a woman who devotes her- 
self to her paralytic lover, An exception- 
ally good piece. 

The Plumber’s Revenge. Humorous 
recital of how a man avenges his father 
(who has been cheated of his bride) by be- 
coming a plumber and making out bills 
against the victim. : 

A Tale of the Crimean War. F G.~ 
Webb. Heroic action of a colonel who, in 
rescuing one of his men from great danger, . 


loses his own life. 


So I got to Thinkin’ of Her. J, W. 
Riley. A romance told in this author's in- 
imitable style. 

Concerning Kisses. Encore. _ 

_El Canalo. Bayard Taylor. Descrip- 
tive of the fleetness of this kind of horse 
and of the affection between it and its 
master. ; 

A Jail Bird’s Story, A charming 
She English cockney dialect story of the 

riendship between two out asts, one a 
a little boy, who dies from exposure, __ 


; 
j 
, 
’ 
1 


Trish dialect; humorous 


A Seaside Incident. Marc Cook. Two 


old-time lovers after long absence meet on 
the beach and find other married. 
Humorous. : 

Heartsease. Charming little poem 
telling that ‘*I had a little lover once,” and 
“T lost my little lover.” — 

An Oversight of Make-Up. A little 
girl, finding that her new baby brother has 
no teeth, writes a letter to God to ‘ Please 
come and finish the baby.”” Very cute. 

Francesca da Rimini. G. H. Boker. 
The most powerful scene from this play; 
very dramatic ; suitable either for recita- 
tion or for dialogue. With recitation 
lesson-helps by F. Townsend Southwick. 

Her Lever. Mrs. § C. Hazlett. Shows 
ason’s love for his mother. Encore. 

liy Editing. Mark Twain. Very 
humorous prose account of editing an 
agricultural paper, told in Mark Twain’s 
best vein. 

The Soldier and the Pard. Bayard 
Taylor. A soldier, strayed from his com- 
pany, wakes to find a large panther at his 
side. They becomes fond of each other and 
live together for some time ; but, becomin, 
suspicious of the beast, he kills her, an 

rets it ever afterward. Beautiful. 

he Skylark. During the burial of a 
skeptie’s only child, without any religious 
eeremony, a skylark sends forth its 
wondrous song telling that “there is 
immortality.” 


Jenny. F. E. Brooks. Encore that 
brings in repetitions of ‘‘any” ‘‘many,” and 
‘Jenny ” . 


Old-fashioned Roses, J. W. Riley. 
The poet prefers the old-time roses that 
make him ‘‘ think o’ mother.” 

The Convict’s Christmas Eve. Will 
Carleton. A discharged convict, bein 
sent simply money for Bovine save 
a rich man’s child from being burnt to 
death, and told that he must not come 
near the family, scorches the money and 
returys it, and then commits theft again. 

The Death of Montezuma. Lew 
Wallace. Montezuma, preferring death to 
captivity, directs that his heir should shoot 
him when he appears apparently to quell 
the mob that has attacked Cortez. Prose. 

Going Away. Thomas Frost. A 
father’s struggle in consenting that his 
daughter may marry. 

The Old School Clock, John Boyle 
OReilly. The author’s first poem written 
while in Dublin Prison, 

The Army Overcoat. Mrs. Geo. 
Archibald. Story of a youth who, although 
considered shiftless, by dying for his 
country becomes a hero. 
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Resolved on proposing, a young man calls, 
but she declines to see him as she is 
“ developing a negative.’ Humorous. 


A Too-Too Serenade, Encore. 

Poor Jack. S. K. Cowan. A sailor 
boy, although in love with a gir:, saves her 
lover from a sinking ship, while he pur- 
posely is drowned. 

TheLassie’sDecision. H. D. 
McAthol. Seotch dialect, story of a girl's 
inventory of her various admirers, and 
her choice of the one whu loves her. 

Known Unto God. Constance Faunt 
Le Roy Runcie. <A true incident in the 
building of the Strasburg cathedral. A 
woman asks that her precious stone be 
put on the spire to be seen only by God. 

Dreams For Sale. §S. W. Norris, An 
ingenious explanation of how certain peo- 
ple got dreams one night. 


Nothing and Something. D. S. T. 
Butterbaugh. A temperance piece. 

The Demon of the Mirror. Bayard 
A bride wrongly imagines she 
sees the reflection of her husband makin 
love toa maid. She has him assassinated, 
and then finds she is mistaken, and is torn 
by remorse, 

An Hour of Trial. An encore. 

The Wooden Leg. Max Adeler. 
Humorous prose setting forth the advan- 
tages of a wooden leg. 

Arizona Jim. ©. F, Lummis. Frontier 
dialect story of a stage driver, who, at- 
tacked by a masked robber, shoots him 
dead and finds that it is his own son. 

In the Hospital Ward. Pathetic 
story of how an old man meets his-dying 
son in a hospital. 

Kitty Clover. Carrie W. Thompson. 
A charming child-dialect piece. She gives 
ae apron “So my bwook won't wet his 

eet 

Wild Oats. Charles Kingsley. Encore. 

When I am Married. Humorous 
monologue of a girl who imagines herself 

oing through the various tribulations and 
joys of married life. 

Woman’s Way. Encore. 

Mother’s Lullaby. Mamie Short. 
Affords opportunity to sing a lullaby. 

My Fiddle. J. W. Riley. A remem- 
brance of early fiddling days. 

vou Donald. George Roy. Al- 
though his father was lost in a similar 
attempt, a young man does not hesitate to 
go to the rescue of a zene vessel, and in 
so doing saves the life of his betrothed’s 
brother, 


Bessie G. Hart. En- 
core, 


Before the Gate. W.D. Howells. A 
proposal at the gate charmingly told. 

Sorrow. Chr. Wilster. A mythical in- 
terview between Jupiter and Sorrow, to 
whom are offered ‘‘The tears which from 
the depths of hearts are flowing.” 

Her Laugh in Four Fits. At ten 
years old a maid laughs ‘* Haw, haw, haw;” 
at twenty ‘ Ha, ha, ha; at thirty ‘“ He, he, 
he;” at forty ‘‘ Who, who, who.’ Encore. 

A Ballad of the Were-Wolf. G. R. 
Tomson. A weird Scotch dialect piece 
telling of a husband who fights a wolf that 
has taken off his two children, but finds 
that instead of wounding a wolf he has 
cut off his wife’s right hand, she being a 
“ were-wolf.”’ 

Losers of Money. Humorous encore. 

What Old Mrs. Ember Said. Mary 
Kyle Dallas. Good for recitation or dia- 
logue. May be costumed. An old lady 
starts out to tell about Mrs. Ember but has 
so many other things to say that she never 
gets to the point. umorous. 

Playing for Keeps. Nettie H. Pelham. 
Child piece. Encore. 

The aay of Gedo. A man haying 
lost everything in gambling, stakes his 
wife, and loses her. The winner goes to 
get her, but is toldthat he must fight. He 
kills his opponent who is the lady herself. 

Lost. J. W. Riley. Humorous encore 
telling how a woman lost her lover, ‘‘ for he 
married me.” 

A La Mode. Clara Marcelle Greene. 
A beautiful woman is loved by several 
men, and wears love-tokens from them all, 
each man believing he is her only love. 

It’s Hard To Be Good. Encore. 

Widow Brown’s Christmas. A 
grasping landlord asks his agent to remit 
a widow’s rent, and is misunderstood to 
mean that he’ll cancel it. His visit to the 
widow results in his treating her more 
leniently. Humorous. 

Highly Evangelical Osculation. 
Encore. 

Indignant Pollywog. Margaret 
Hytinge. A pollywog insists upon being 
ealled Mary Wog. Humorous. 

The Scarecrow. W. E. Mather. An 
old wise crow sees in the farmer's scare- 
crow a Sign that the feast of the corn has 
arrived. umorous. 

St. Cecilia. Lewis Morris. A legend of 
how a Christian bride converted her pagan 
husband, both suffering martyrdom. A 
beautiful poem especially suitable for re- 
ligious occasions. 
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The Man in the Fustian Jacket. 
George Moggridge. Humorous prose 
story of how a man is pestered by an im- 
portunate tradesman. 

The Last String. Gustav Hartwig. 
A fiddler going home at night is attacked 
by wolves. He begins to play and holds 
them spell-bound until his last string 
breaks. He is finally rescued by a hunter. 
Very thrilling. 

A Canary at the Farm. J. W. Riley. 
Opportunity for bird-tones. 

The Empty Pocket. ©. F. Lummis. 
A miner who has just found a rich deposit 
and is looking forward to having his wife 
come, perishes with his dog in a storm. 

Before the Mirror. Monologue for a 
lady, A sixteen-year-old girl, after por- 
traying the rewards of the stage, decides 
that the best thing after allis to get mar- 
ried. Humorous. 


The Last of the Light Brigade. 
Rudyard Kipling. Describes the visit of 
the survivors of the Light Brigade to 
Tennyson, asking him to call England’s 
attention to their destitute condition. 

What Should a Young Maid Do? 
B. W. ane What should a girl do when 
she meets her lover? Humorous. 

Agatha. W.H. Kernan. A man slays 
a youth in battle and finds it is his sweet- 
heart who had entered the opposing army. 
Very powerful. 


The Ballad of Splendid Silence. 
E. Nesbit. A Hungarian patriot, taken 
prisoner by the Austrians, refuses to tell 
where his regiment is concealed, even 
though his sister, mother and sweetheart 
are shot dead before his eyes, one after 
the other. Very dramatic. 


Why Don’t You Tell Me Yes? Mrs. 
Geo. Archibald. Encore. 


Tell Her So, A man, urged on by the 
song of a nightingale, confesses his love. 
Opportunity for bird-notes. 

The Road to Heaven. G, R. Sims. 
Pathetic story of a street-arab who, tired 
of life, commits suicide in order to reach 
heaven. 


Demetrius, Constance Faunt Le Roy 
Runeie. A Macedonian prince is thrown 
into prison by his brother, who brings him 
poison, saying that their father, the king, 
bids him ‘drink it. He defers taking the 
draught and is visited by his sweetheart 
who drinks part of the posion, and then 
he takes the rest ; both die. 

A Combine. A humorous courtship. 

Farewell. Charles Kingsley, 
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The Burglar’s Grievances. Humor- 
ous prose street-gamin dialect monologue 
telling of a burglar’s grievances and ex- 
periences. 

Delancoy Stuyvesant and the 
Horse-Car. Humorous prose monologue 
of a dude who takes a ‘‘ Wide in a horse- 
cah.” With illustration. 

Hoolahan on Education. Prose 

Hlustrated. 

The Anatomical Tragedian. Hu- 
morous prose dialect burlesque, affording 
opportunity to illustrate the various pas- 
sions 

The Good Little Boy and the Bad 
LittieBoy. Humorous ee monologue, 
giving an exaggeration of a good boy and 
a bad boy. 

Billy’s Pets. Humorous prose story 
of a boy that had all sorts of pets. 

Professer Gunter on Marriage, 
Humorous prose lecture. 

High Art and Economy. Humorous 
prose description of how a man fixed up 
his room. 

Mrs, Britzenhoeffer’s Troubles. 
Humorous prose German dialect costume 
piece. With illustration. 

Dunderburg Jenkins’s * Forty- 

raft’? Album. Humorous study in 

acial expression and posing. : 

Encores: “The Felinaphone "— 
describes a cat-concert; ‘‘The Juggler’”’ 
—desecribes the pantomimes of a juggler; 
“Dentist and Patient ’—describes panto- 
mimic scene in a dentist’s office; ‘tAlpha- 
betical Sermon’’—directions for saying 
ue alphabet in various moods of expres- 
sion. 

Classical Music. <A prose satire on 
affectation for so-called classical music. 


{> The foregoing twelve pieces are 
among the best of Mr. Kyle’s repertoire, 
and have proved very successful. 4 


Father Paul. A woman at confession 
reveals her love for the priest, who leaves 
the monastery to marry her. Poem. 

Broken Dreams. A woman _ is 
awakened from pleasant dreams of her 
old love. Poem. 

The Statue’s Story. A female statue 
comes to life every night at a certain 
hour and kisses a sleeping man who is 
unaware of her love and life, Poem. 
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Out of the Bottle. A very charming 
and effective prose temperance recitation. 

Mothers and Fathers: Two 
Pictures. Two little boys, one rich and 
the other poor, tell of their respective 
mammas. <A satire in prose. 

Mrs. Tubbs and Political 
Economy. Humorous prose account of 
how a woman undertakes to improve her 
mind, 

Aunt Betsy on Marriage. Humor- 
ous prose reflections of an old maid who 
regrets not having become one of a man’s 
five wives. 

The Slowlys at the Photographer’s, 
Humorous prose description of a country 
party’s experience in having their pictures 
taken, 

A Fashionable Vacation. A prose 
satire on how some fashionable people do 
things. 

Mrs. Winkle’s Grandson. Humor- 
ous prose references to the ‘Infant 
Terrible.” - 

The Slowlys at the Theatre. Hu- 
morous prose account of country people 
going to the theatre. 

Mrs. Slowly atthe Hotel. A 
country woman at a city hotel leaves 
her room on an errand but cannot find her 
way back to her room. Very funny. 

The Tragedy at Dodd’s Place. A 
prose, harrowing story of a man’s ill-treat- 
ment of a supposed woman, but it turns 
out to have been a cat. 

Mrs. Smith Improves Her Mind. 
She pores over ‘‘ Squasham on the Human 
Mind.’ Humorous prose. 

Paying her Fare. Prose description 
of humorous scenes on a horse-car. 

Seene in a Street Car. Humorous. 

Rebecea’s Revenge. A girl who, to 
frighten her successful rival, appears as a 

‘host, but is recognized and chased by the 
over, and she falls into a tanyard vat. 
Humorous prose. 

Her First Steam-Engine. Humor- 
ous account of a woman's first sight of 
a steam-engine. 

Corianna’s Wedding. A girl, im- 
prisoned at home to oe her from marry- 
ing, is married through a hole in the 
window - shutter; and her newly - made 
husband then demands her release, <A 
most effective and funny recitation. 


Nettie Budd Before Her Second 
Ball. Profiting by the experiences of her 
first bali, a girl knows how to manage 
things at her second. Humorous prose 
monologue for a lady. 

Aunty Doleful’s Visit. Tries to 
cheer up her sick relative by the most 
doleful news and gloomy prophesyings. 
Humorous prose costume piece. 

Thoughts at a Party. Humorous 
prose description of what sometimes 
occurs at a party, 

Simon Solitary’s Ideal Wife. Hu- 
morous prose inventory of the kind of a 
wife an old bachelor wants. 

The Dutifuls. The “Dutifuls” are 
young people who have formed a society 
to do good, and in carrying out this idea, 
two estranged lovers are reconciled. Hu- 
morous prose. 

Mrs. Pickles Wants to be a Man. 
Not because he can vote but because he 
can go whenever and wherever he wants 
to. Humorous prose. 

Fashionable Hospitality. Humor- 
ous prose description of how some people 
decide upon their guests. 

My Sweetheart’s Baby Brother, 
Humorous prose account of the tribula- 
tions and final defeat of a man in love. 

Two Gpinions of One House. (1) 
The landlord’s opinion; (2) the tenant’s 
opinion. Humorous prose. 

A Frightened Woman. A woman 
who has read in the papers of various 
dangers, makes herself miserable in trying 
to avoid thein. Humorous prose. 

In Amity of Soul. Prose satire on 
the bickerings and jealousies sometimes 
tound in choirs. 

Miaouletta. Fairy story of a cat who 
was turned into a woman, but on ber bridal 
night sees a mouse and becomes a cat 
again. Poem. 

What the Crickets Said. They tell the 
maiden that her lover comes not Poem 

“N’ for Nannie and “B” for 
Ben. A charming poem telling of a 
maiden’s death from broken heart. 


A_ Dream. Poem recalling the love- 
dreatas that were not realized. 

Atthe Altar. Poem voicing the 
misery of aman forced to marry the one 
he does not want. 
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The Old, Old Story. Charming pas- 
toral love scene told in verse. 

Her Heart was False and Mine 
was Broken. Poem written when Mrs. 
Dallas was fifteen years old, described by 
its title. 

To A. M. Oiar. An old man’s memory 
of having a tooth pulled. Poem. 

Bessie’s Dilemma. A rustic maiden 
wonders if all her lover's promises will be 
fulfilled. Poem. 

Love Reminiscences. A charming 
poem sufficiently described by its title.) 

A Great Man. Poem setting forth that 
he is great who does well his part. 

Aurelia’s Valentine. Pathetic poem 
suitable for Valentine-day. - 

=" The foregoing 42 recitations are 
exceptionally good pieces, written in Mrs. 
Dallas's inimitable style.ey 

At the Rug Auction. Suitable fora 
dialogue of two males and four females, 
or for recitation. Humorous description 
of the scenes at a fashionable auction. 

The Sad Fate of a Policeman. 
Humorous poem telling how a policeman 
goes insane because of the different ways 
of pronouncing ‘‘Depot.” 

A New Version of a Certain His- 
torical Dialogue. R. J. Burdette, 
The ‘“Cherry-tree’ incident told in a new 
way. Humorous prose. 

Difficult Love-Making. Will 
Carleton. In attempting to propose, a 
lover is very inopportunely interrupted by 
street-cries. Humorous poem. 

Suppose. T. H. Roberts. 
factory ending of a lovers’ quarrel. 
morous poem, 

Different Ways of Saying Yes, A 
schoo] committee-man visits a school and 
hears the various ways the pupils have of 
saying ‘‘yes;’’ then he proposes to the 
schoolma’am. Humorous poem. 

A Twilight Pastoral. Suitable 
milkmaid costume; opportunity for 
to cows. Poem. 

What He Would Give Up. 
child piece. Humorous poem. 

My First School. Hu 
account of a girl's first a 
ing school; gives a boyy 
** Bones,” 


A satis 
Hu- 
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The Innocent Drummer. With reci- 
tation lesson-helps by F. W. Adams. 
Asa joke a wife steals her portrait from 
her husband's gripsack. While away on his 
trip he writes an affectionate letter saying 
he is gazing at her picture, etc. She is 
indignant, but he manages to get an old 
photograph and thus restores harmony. 
Exceedingly funny. Prose. 

On the Beach. A seaside romance. 

War’s Sacrifice. After a battle two bro- 
thers, who have been in opposing armies, 
meet as one of them dies. Pathetic poem. 

Dawn on the Irish Coast. Soliloquy 
of an Irish exile on his return. Charm- 
inglv told in verse. 

Pat’s Pe rplexity.. Humorous encore 
in Irish dialect prose. 

Thikhed’s New Year’s Call. A hu- 
morous prose account of a stupid young 
man’s call on a bright lady. 

Mr. and Mrs. Popperman. A wife 
hauls her husband up for not fulfilling his 
ante-nuptial promises. Humorous prose, 
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Street-Cries. A poem that brings in 
various kinds of street-cries. 

The Fireman. R. T, Conrad. A de- 
scription of how a fireman saves a woman 
from a burning building. Suitable for a 
concert recitation. Poem. 

Her Fifteen Minutes. Tom Masson, 
A satire on the way some young ladies 
have of being late when young men call 
for them to go out. Poem. 

How Salvator Won. Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. A most vivid description of a 
horse-race, affording opportunity for fine 
action-work. Can be given in jockey 
costume. Poem. 

Fortune-Teller and Maiden. Mrs. 
Mary L. Gaddess A gypsy talks to a 
young woman about her future husband 
when she is already a wife. Can be used 
as a dialogue in costumie. 

The Fisherman’s Wife. The wife 
believes she sees her husband's boat sink, 
but, after a night of grief, she finds that he 
is alive. Poem. : 


Le Mauvais Larron. Graham R. 
Tomson. Powerful dramatic poem of the 
meeting of a woman with her lover just as 
he is about to die, he having been lynched 
for highway robbery and left to die. 


“You Git Up.’ Joe Kerr. Lament 
of a boy because his father tells him to get 
up when he wants to sleep. Yankee dialect 


oem. 
: The Knight and the Lady. Robert- 
son Trowbridge. A lady tells her lover 
that he must wander a year anda day. 
He goes away and never returns. Poem. 


Legendofthe Willow-Pattern 
Plate. Humorous poetical account of the 
origin of the figures on chinaware. 

My Love. A woman expresses her 
wonder why she loves her husband when 
he “ turns in his toes,” ‘‘is tangled-kneed.” 
““cross-eyed, left-handed, etc.’” Humorous. 

Caught. K.E. Barrey. <A boy takes a 
flash-light photograph of his sister and her 
beau. Humorous poem. 


Descriptive Contents of Werner’s 


All-round Recitations. 


Catching the Cat. Margaret Vande 
grift. Humorous poetic account how 
mice have a council and lay various plans 
for catching the cat. 

A Legend of Arabia. When the. 
neighbors and even the father of a boy 
conclude to exile him because of his 
wickedness, his mother pleads for him and 
thus isthe means of reforming him. A 
noble poem. 

Cleopatra’s Protest. E. L. Keyes. 
She protests against the usual estimate of 
her, and claims noble characteristics. A 
fine poem. 

Tried. Lulah Ragsdale. A most dra- 
matic poem showing how a man through 
false suspicion poisons his wife. 

Her Preference. A cute encore. 

A Japanese Wedding. Arr. by Sara 
S. Rice. Full directions for giving the 
pantomine of a Japanese wedding, in 
which seventeen persons may take part. 
This can be made a most charming fea- 
ture of an entertainment. 
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Joan of Arcin Prison. Mrs. L. J. B. 
Case. Elaborate poem showing how Joan, 
although tormented and threatened with 
‘“scourge, torture and flame,’’ remains 
firm in spirit and true to what she believes 
is her mission. 

The One-Legged Goose. F. H. Smith. 
Very funny negro dialect prose piece tell- 
ing how a negro escapes. punishment for 
having eaten a leg of a goose that his 
master had for dinner. 

Told by the Hospital Nurse. 5S. B. 
McBeath. Pathetic poem describing the 
meeting with his lost love of a man who 
was fatally injured in saving a child from 
a runaway team. 

New-Fashioned Singin’. H B. 
Smith. Yankee dialect complaint in verses 
of aman over his daughter’s changed way 
of singing. Satire. 

The Runaway. J. W. Riley. Cute 
child dialect poem telling of her runaway 


experiences. 
Knitting. J.S. Cutter. A life’s history 


compared to knitting a stocking. Most 
charming and pathetic poem. 
When the Hammock Swings. E. A. 


Oldham. A man tells of his happiness 
when swinging in the hammock with wife 
and child. The rhythm of this poem 
makes it peculiarly suitable for recitation. 

My Grandmother’s Fan. §. M. Peck. 
Affords opportunity for fine action-work 
with a large feather fan. 

Plantation Pictures. Andrews Wil- 
kinson. A negro tells of the misery of 
working in the morning and of the delight 
of resting at night. 

Baby’s Correspondence. Alice P. 
Carter. A seven-weeks-older gives some 
timely advice to a twelve-days-old rela- 
tive. Cute. 

The Abandoned Troop Horse. 
Mary A. Rocke. A war-horse abandoned 
because he islame and shot by his rider, 
still follows him to camp and is there shot 
dead. Pathetic poem. 

The Willow-Tree. W. M. Thackeray. 
In two versions; the second one being a 
burlesque of the first. Story of a deserted 
maiden who goes to the willow tree to 
weep: 

The Fishing Party. J. W. Riley. 
Child dialect boy’s story of a fishing ex- 
cursion he made with his pa and ma. 

Love-Making. R.M. Reavis. Humor- 
ous description of how a lawyer and a 
doctor make love, bringing in legal and 
medical expressions, 

Marthy Virginia’s Hand. G.P. 
Lathrop. A man is found dead on battle- 
field holding a letter from his wife in 
which was outlined the hand of his baby 
that he had never seen. Pathetic and 
dramatic poem 

Hans Vogel. R. Buchanan. An epi- 
sode of the Franco-Prussian war. An 
exhausted German suffering from thirst 
attempts to give drink to a dying French- 
man, who shoots at him. Dramatic 

Jinny. E.W. McGlasson. Yankee 
dialect account of a young man's courtship. 

I Love You. Monologue for a lady 
who, in passing a house, hears the words 
“T love you.” She thinks they come from 
a man, but finds out that it is a parrot. 

When Father Carves the Duck. E. 
V. Wright. A boy tells what havoc his 
father makes when he attempts to carve. 

A Woman’s Way. Encore. 

Indecision. A man has difficulty in 
making up his mind whether or not he 
loves a girl. Humorous. 

Changing Color. Hattie G. Canfield. 
‘ cirl’s stratagem to overcome her father’s 


ppesition to her marrying. Humorous 


Ben auloos J.R Reed, Pathetic story 
hearted o¢-minded lad who died broken- 


he grave of the one he loved, 
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A Fearful Fright. At the frantic 
calls of his wife a man jumps out of bed 
to see baby with ‘‘ his foot in his mouth.” 
Humorous prose. 

Afeared ofa Gal. A man owns his 
fear of ‘‘a mite of a gal, an’ me just six 
feet two.” Humorous. 

The Song of the Spinning-Wheel. 
A most charming poem outlining a life’s 
history, and affording opportunity for 
spinning-wheel effects. 

Grandma’s Garden. A delicate poem 
telling how ‘‘ the-kiss-me-over-the-garden- 
gate is blossomin’.” 

The Jewels She Lacked. The happi- 
ness of a poor woman with children con- 
trasted with the heart-sorenessof a rich 
women without children. 

What S-Double-E Spelis. Encore. 

A Slumber Song. A. H, Aiken. A 
pretty lullaby. 

The Coward. J. N. Matthews. A 
young boy supposed by his comrades to be 
a coward dies heroically in battle. 

All Mankind are Trees. An ingeni- 
ous comparing of persons to trees. 

Clearing up Technicalities. Hu- 
morous prose description of how a woman 
understands law terms. 

Annihilation. GeorgeChinn, A 
young man offers to escort a young lady 
home, and is surprised to find that it is 
his sister. Humorous, 

Old Ace. F. E. Brooks. A most 
sprited racing piece showing how aman, in 
winning the race, won a wife. Poem. 

The Gift That None Could See. 
Mary E. Wilkins. A sewing - woman's 
child is led to believe that he has been 
specially favored by getting an invisible 
Christmas gift, his mother being too poor 
to buy something. An unusually charm- 
ing and delicate poem. 

The Defense of the Bride. Anna 
Katherine Green Rohlfs. A man‘is called 
to war from his wedding ceremony and 
returns to find that a former suitor of his 
wife has attacked the castle. In her 
defense eight brothers are killed and the 
ninth kills himself because ‘t my heart has 
dared to love her whom my hand defend- 
ed.” A very powerful and dramatic poem, 

How Tom Saved the Train. George 
Birdseye, A village-inn frequenter sells his 
hearers by telling how he found a beam 
(moonbeam) on the track. 

My Rival. Rudyard Kipling. A seven- 
teen-year-old girl complains of a forty- 
nine-year-old rival, but derives consolation 
by anticipating the time when ‘‘she’ll be 
eighty-one when I am forty-nine.” 

xoing Down to Mary’s. An old man 
going to visit his daughter at Thanks- 
giving dies on the train, Pathetic prose. 

The Lady of Shalott. E.S. Phelps. 
Pathetic prose story of a crippled girl 
dying in poverty in an attic. Exquisite. 

“Whip-Poor-Will.’’ C. Bennett. 
While a school-boy and school-girl play 
truant, she accidently breaks a whip-poor- 
will’s egg. She vainly tries to save the 
boy from punishment. They afterward 
marry. All through the poem occurs 
“whip - poor - will.” which affords oppor- 
tunity for giving bird-notes. 

The Spelling Lesson. A most humor- 
ous prose recitation for a boy who can be 
dressed in old-fashioned clothes. Full 
directions given. 

The Danger Signal. An engineer's 
dramatic narrative of how he lost an arm 
to save a train. 

What is Fame? J.H.Stedman. That 
“fame is a crank” is shown by the im- 
mortality of ‘Little Jack Horner.’’ Hu- 
morous poem. 

A Seottish Ballad. Wm. Lyle. A 
lass tells her lover that she will not wed 
until Prince Charlie becomes king, but he 
never comes back from the war. ® 
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How the Organ Was Paid For. Kate 
Bradley. During a collection for a church 
organ, a child exclaims that ‘* rich old Dea- 
con Cox only gave one penny.’’ where- 
upon the deacon confesses his stinginess 
and gives a large sum. 

Why the Cows Come Late. J. Hoyn- 
ton. <A rural poem showing that the 
company of her lover was the reason that 
Jenny brought the cows home late. 

Archie’s Mother. R. H. Thorpe. A 
mother, who had given her boy liquor as 
medicine, visits him after his marriage to 
find him a drunkard. A most powerful 
temperance recitation. 

But One Talent. O.W. Holmes. A 
poem that isa sermon in itself, showing 
how one is apt to overestimate his talents. 

The Planting of the Apple-Tree. 
Bryant. 
some of the blessings that come from set- 
ting out apple-trees. Suitable for Arbor 
Day exercises. 

An Old Sweetheart of Mine. J. W. 
Riley. A reverie in this author’s inimi- 
table vein of aman whose dream is broken 
by the appearance of his wife, ‘‘ the living 
presence of that old sweetheart of mine.” 

The Legend of Ogre Castle. T. D. 
English. A young lady is caught by an 
ogre who makes her his wife. After ten 
years she returns to her father and, when 
her husband's life is threatened, defends 
him and thus removes the spell on him 
and restores him to be ‘‘a knight of courtly 
grace.” 

Does a Two-Year-Old Baby Pay? 
A man concludes that ‘I lub papa” pays 
for all the trouble and cost of a baby. 
Prose. 

A Bundle of Loves. Mary L. Gad- 
dess. Gypsy costume piece with use of 
fancy basket with hearts and darts and an 
empty mitten. 

The Hippodrome Race. Georg 
Ebers. Arr. by Elsie M. Wilbor. A fine 
prose description of an old-time chariot 
race. Second only to ‘‘Ben-Hur's Chariot 
Race.” 

An Obstinate Old Man. G. Horton. 
Humorous poem telling how a man, who, 
to his relatives’ disappointment, outlives 
them all. 

The Drummer Boy of Mission 
Ridge. K. B. Sherwood. An elaborate 
poem telling of the heroic conduct and 
death of a drummer boy. Suitable for 
military occasions. 

The Parlor Lamp. M. E. McLough- 
lin. A lJamp soliloquizes that the way a 
young lady turns it high or low indicates 
what she thinks of her gentlemen callers. 
Poem. 

The Old Cradle. E. M. Griffith. 
Soliloquy of a cradle with opportunity for 
singing ‘‘Rock-a-by, baby, on the tree top.” 

Teddy O’Rourke. M. Douglas. A 
street-gamin tells how his chum saves a 
little girl from drowning. 

Father’s Way. Eugene Field. 
Charming pathetic poem telling of an old 
man who whistled when troubled. 

Mistakes Will Occur. Humorous 
prose piece describing a scene in a horse- 
car. 

Mind Your P’s. An alliteration of p’s. 

Telling Fortunes. G. H. Jessop. A 
young wife allows a gypsy to tell her for- 
tune, and spoils all the fine prophesyings 
by asking ‘‘can a girl so soon get married 
twice?” 

Mrs. Greylock Tells about the 
Play. On being asked to describe a play, 
a woman talks of nothing but the dresses, 
concluding with ‘‘I really don’t remember 
what the name of the play was.’” Humor- 
ous prose. 

The Search for Happiness. Mary 
L. Gaddess. An allegorical play for about 
twenty persons of both sexes. This is 


A most charming poem naming’ 


brand new and exceptionally fine. Scene 
requires throne, court costumes, books, 
music, flowers, etc. 

Mrs. Brindle’s Music-Lesson. Very 
humorous ge account of the experiences 
a man had in trying to teach his wife to 
play the guitar 

The Bird’s Departure. ‘Robert of 
Lincoln is going away,” thus affording 
opportunity for bird-tones. 

Decoration Day. Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox. A poem suitable for Memorial Day, 
either North or South. 

Brave Love. A charming poem tell- 
ing of a wife’s fidelity when ‘“ he’d nothing 
but his violin, ’'d nothing but my song.” 
J. W. Riley names this as his favorite 
poem. Author unknown. , 

Abraham Lineoln. TomTaylor. 
Poem written as a rebuke to the London 
Punch, which had printed many cartoons 
and otherwise ridiculed Lincoln 

The Concert in the Wood. Affords 
opportunity for a variety of bird-notes, 

The Fly. Monologue for a man. 


’ During the wedding ceremony the bride- 


groom, in attempting to brush off a fly, 
hits the bride, whereupon her father breaks 
off the marriage. The man afterward 
considers it a great blessing and is con 
vinced that the destiny of the fly is to set 
free the human race. Humorous prose. 

My Little Bo-Peep. F. E. Holliday. 
Deserives a mother rocking her babe to 
sleep. 

Toccoa the Beautiful. Mrs. Lula 
K. Rogers. An elaborate dramatic poem 
describing an Indian maiden’s beauty 
and tragic death. A poem redolent of 
American aborigines. Purely American 
in thought and in treatment, 

Love and Theology. A humorous 
poem telling of a cannibal maid who loved 
a missionary. 

Palestine. F. E, Brooks. An excep- 
tionally good poem suitable for religious 
oceasions. As a maid she would give one- 
half of her life, as maiden one-fourth of 
her life, as mother one-tenth of her life, as 
grandmother one year of her life, to go to 
Palestine. Butshe never reached it in 


this life. Pathetic. 

Guido Ferranti. Oscar Wilde. Arr. 
by Elsie M. Wilbor. Beatrice. the beauti- 
ful young wife of an old despicably tyran- 


nical duke, loves and is loved in return by 


. Guido. She resolves to kill her husband so 


that she may be free to marry the man 
she loves. Guido has also been on the 
point of murdering the old duke ; but, for- 
getting his own plotting when-he learns 
that Beatrice has done the deed, denounces 
her cruelly. Very dramatic. 4 

The Post That Fitted. Rudyard 
Kipling. To advance his interests a young 
man makes love to an East India official's 
daughter, and when he gets the position he 
pretends to have fits, and thus is released 
and is free to marry the girl he loves. 

Elder Lamb’s Donation. Will 
Carleton. A humorous description of an 
old-time donation party, causing the min- 
ister to pray, ‘‘take me to Thyself in 
mercy, Lord, before my next donation.” 

A Family Drum Corps. M. Douglas. 
Father and sons all buy drums, the wife a 
fife and they keep up a terrible racket. 
Humorous poem. 

My Neighbor Jim. O.F. Pearre. A 
man who is always pleased no matter what 
happens 

Reproach. F.S Mines. A society 
comedy. A man finds to his glad surprise 
that the girl he loves has reserved five 
dances for him. 

Boum-Boum. Jules Claretie. Arr. by 
Elsie M.Wilbor. Prose story of a sick little 
boy who would not be pacified until he sees 
a circus clown called ‘Boum Boum,” 
The clown visits him and he gets well. 


All four in Cloth Binding, $2.00. 
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very much has been accomplished in developing the subject in the twenty 
years that have elapsed since Delsarte’s death. 

When I once asked Mme. Géraldy what she would say the work of her 
father consisted of, she at once repudiated any intention on the part of her 
father of building up or upholding asystem of gymnastics. She said: ‘It 
is the expression of the emotions through the body that my father taught; if 
you or any pupil wishes to study gymnastics, let him goto the gymnasium.’’ 
That would seem to mean that her father excluded physical training from his 
work; but, of course, that is notso. The fact of it is, as far as I have been 
able to learn, Delsarte did not take, or was not able to take, the time to work 
out a complete system of gymnastic education or physical training, but 
simply took up the special exercises that were needed by any individual in 
curing any special defects or mannerisms. What Delsarte taught was not 
different from any of the recognized facts that the physical trainer of to-day 
admits. What he taught wasfounded purely and naturally upon his own 
observation and upon what he saw in nature. It was not founded upon any 
theory. I don’t think there is anything to prove that he was biased in any 
way by any theory or any previous philosophical belief. He was a Catholic, 
to be sure; and you may think that his use of the principle of trinity may 
have been derived from that source; but Prof. Lewis B. Monroe was a 
Swedenborgian, and we might say with just as much truth that a great many 
of the principles taught by Delsarte could have been derived from that 
source as well, 

The main fact that I want to present in this desultory way—the text of 
what I am preaching,—is this: That Delsarte must have looked upon the 
body not as a machine, except in so far as it was an instrument for emotional 
expression. I cannot believe that he could have at all put his faith in any 
purely physical movements that were disallied from an emotional meaning. 
Iam going to make myself clearer. His principles doubtless were derived 
from a very close study of the body as a symbol of all, as a microcosm of 
world-expression, as a symbol of everything that-exists. He studied in the 
dissecting-room. He studied in the theatre. He studied everywhere that 
he could find illustrations to guide him; andI think that he founded noth- 
ing upon any preconceived notion, prejudice, or theory. The idea of trinity 
is upheld as his main thought; but we cannot realize the meaning or the 
idea of trinity. It is absolutely necessary to have a very complete idea of 
the meaning of the word unity before we can comprehend the meaning of 
the word trinity. In fact, the unity of all movement, all gymnastic practice, 
all physical exercise, is the very prominent, the very first, thing in all his 
work. The trinity is, of course, the ultimate, as far as the mind can go. 

Now, taking the idea of unity and trinity in their place and meaning, it 
will be seen, if we accept the word trinity and all it implies, that there can 
be no separation between the body and its movement and the being in 
causing that movement; that every physical act must have an emotional 
accompaniment ; that no action of any kind can be made without some 
motive, some intention, in it, and the intention must not be simply a 
desire to create a trivial sensation, but it must also be one to develop feel- 
ing and thought as well. Therefore, there is some excuse for calling upon 
me as a student of dramatic art to talk to a body of scientists on physical 
training, in that there is necessarily an absolute connection between the two 
things. The only object of any physical training is to develop the body 
as the means of expression. The idea of unity and the individuality of all 
parts of all natures and of all parts of the body in their entire action 
is noticeable, it seems to me, in the use of the breathing-apparatus in con- 
nection with physical exercise, in the cooperation of vocal work and physi- 
cal work. 

I can hardly explain or at all outline in the brief time at my command 
what I understand to be the system as it was used by Delsarte, because he 
himself would not have claimed that he left any system. Itis not a science ; 
it has not yet reached that stage where it has been reduced toa science. It 
is still in an unfinished condition, and not more than two or three of the so- 
called laws of Delsarte can be really called ultimate physical laws. Most of 
them are incomplete, unfinished rules of expression. As I understand it, 
the first step of development in Delsarte’s work is the training of the body 
as an instrument; the second, the study of the elements of expression ; and 
the third, the application of principles to the more involved emotional work, 
With regard to the latter two definitions, we have nothing to do at present ; 
but I wish to try and explain very briefly what I understand to be the system 
as far as it has been developed by Delsarte in physical training. 

Of courses the first thing is the cultivation of the physical sensibilities and 
the feeling of pleasure in what we are doing ; but if we have the cultiva- 
tion of the various senses without an inspiring motive, without some emo- 
tion accompanying every act, it seems to me the physical movement made 
is simply a dead thing, like a body without a soul. The separation of the 
techniques of this work from the ethics is a dangerous thing, and reduces it 
to mere mechanics. 

The principles of Delsarte and the laws of his system, I will pass over in 
order to come down to the more tangible work on hand. As I understand 
it, the first step that Delsarte would undertake with a pupil would be the 
correction of any mannerisms that he might find, and the correction of those 
mannerisms necessarily would be the releasing of muscle, the muscle being 
the direct tangible means of action ; that is, the releasing of a muscle, if it 

be very tense, the stiffening it if very relaxed, the balancing of it in its ac- 
tion if it is irregular in any way. The exercise that Delsarte himself used 
seemed to be derived directly from the common principles we see in every- 
day life, as the actions of a child and the movements of people in an ordi- 
nary healthy state. 

The first step toward a definite system I do not think lies in the principle 
of relaxation. Before we can relax any part of the body, we must neces- 
sarily have some power to control.our body in an equilibrium or balanced 
state. Therefore. I think that the first step toward a thorough system would 
be the practice of poising or balancing the body in its movements in differ- 
ent directions, retaining, of course, all parts properly balanced about a com- 


mon centre. In that matter of poise—to illustrate whatI have already spoken 
of, namely, the absolute necessity of connecting the emotions with a move- 
ment,—I believe that it is not right or proper, in nature, to practice a sway 
of the body in any direction (even a simple matter of this sort) without con- 
necting it with some intention, thought, or feeling. 

The general sway or general poise of the body, according to Delsarte’s 
practices and what he taught, should be taken, first, with the intention of 
acquiring a sensation of comfort and pleasure ; and, secondly, with an in- 
tention, which is a matter of reason and desire, to accomplish something, 
to move toward something, or away from something, or to express some 
direction of feeling, whether at the side, forward, back, or up and down. I 
will go so far as to say that, even with a physical trainer and after practic- 
ing a given exercise, it should be resolved at once into a different expres- 
sion and a different attitude or a different gesture—something definitely ex- 
pressive. That is what it is for. It is not for the purpose of developing 
certain movements and strengthening and developing the machinery, so it 
can be used for emotion, expression. Therefore, I go so far to explain that 
use as to say that dramatic speech, dramatic situation, dramatic intention, 
should be involved in the physical movement. That is rather difficult to 
understand, unless I illustrate it or suggest what might be done in that way. 

I remember that many years ago, the first thing that impressed me with 
this study of Delsarte’s work, was going into a hall and seeing Mr. Steele 
Mackaye make a movement, without knowing what he was explaining. He 
was simply standing upon both feet, perfectly erect, without any expression 
of face or otherwise, swaying forth and back, very slowly, upon the feet, 
and reciting, at the same time, the soliloquy of Hamlet, ‘To be or not to 
be.” That may seem rather ridiculous, at the outset ; but you will find that 
the deepest, subtlest meaning contained in the lines is contained in that 
swaying of the body forward and back, the anticipation, hesitation, suspense, 
andsoon. My idea is this, that the swaying of the body forward and back 
is the indication of an intention on the part of the person toward accom- 
plishing something earnestly, or, if it is a receding movement, the opposite ; 
if it is a side movement, of his being attracted to something, or being re- 
pelled away from something; if it is a rise and fall, that is like the ebb and 
flow in nature or of any material part of nature—the excitement. exhilara- 
tion and decadence of the excitement and exhilaration,—the relaxing of the 
control of the parts of the body. 

I do not think it right to produce the relaxing movement, which is simply 
a surrender of any part of the body to gravity, putting it, as it were, into a 
state thatitisininsleep. I donot believe that it is right tocultivate that posi- 
tion of the muscular system without at once and immediately using it emo- 
tionally. When achild on the street in playing sways its arms and makes other 
impulsive spontaneous movements, it is doing exactly what I understand 
Delsarte’s intention to be in relaxing movements—utilizing the freedom ob- 
tained in obtaining a spontaneity of gesture. That is, I would take the very 
relaxing movement and resolve it at once into some gesture, give it some 
value, and not merely have it doa mechanical thing. And the same with 
controlling movements. Understand the relaxing movement, as I say, of a 
certain part of gravity, before the control of the other part shall have the 
effect of relieving it from this unnatural tension ; in doing that, we are not 
only freeing one part but we are strengthening the other. 

Beyond the matter of poising, relaxing, and controlling, I think we 
ought to approach nearer, in purely physical training, to an expression of 
the involution and evolution of movements, much nearer the actual expres- 
sion of daily life,—that is, the breaking in of a movement, any sensitive 
impression ; the carrying out of a movement. any forcible expression. In 
the transitions of movement, you have to use still a step further, like the 
punctuation of pantomimic work—the use of the swaying of different parts 
of the body, taken by themselves, in different forms and used in different 
directions, but always with the intention to resolve into a positive gesture, 
attitude, or expression of some kind. 

The opposition of movements, of course, is a very simple thing and I 
need not dwell upon it ; simply a matter of the balance of the parts used 
by all, belonging to the law of consistency. If only one part of the body is 
used every other part must have some use, for the use of any agent by itself 
without the use of another part is contrary to nature, contrary to law, and 
will result in unequal development. Ishould like very much, in case any dis- 
cussion is to be had on that point (because it is certainly one that has imme- 
diately thrown around it the mechanical apparatus of the gymnasium), to 
discuss whether one has a right to practice a given muscle by itself without 
codperation and use of the rest of the muscular system. 

The laws that Delsarte left to us of the relation between the centre and 
the extremities; the necessity of repose being back of every activity ; the 
law of motion, which is absolutely final ; the law of direction, which is 
usually very much misunderstood, and very much overlooked ; the whole 
matter—the germ or magnetism of expression,—all need, itseemsto me, to 
be understood and applied to purely physicaltraining. Perhaps there I may 
draw the line and say beyond that you go into involved emotional expres- 
sion, which is, of course, particularly the function of the pbysical trainer. 

The use and the practice of the voice certainly is a part of physical edu- 
cation, just as much as is the use of the general body; and practice accord- 
ing to the Delsarte doctrines would be exactly parallel, the resonance of the 
voice being the poising of the voice (the revolution of the organs of the voice 
about a common centre), the relaxation of the body being paralleled by 
what I believe singers call the attack of tone; the control of development of 
tone, the energy of the body, being paralleled by the holding of the tone. 
So rhythm, melody, harmony, are different terms of the art for the word I 
have used for evolution, transition, position and action. 

As a resumé, as I understand it, in physical work the ultimate aim is 
reached when we have obtained perfect flexibility, poise and strength. All 
repose should be obtained by flexibility or relaxation, being the economy 
of energy, apart from physical work which is usually taken care of by 
itself. In making a plea for the matter that I have spoken of, I wouldinsist 
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on the absolute indivisibility of emotion from the acts of physical move- 
ment. I might go very much further, and very much deeper, but it occurs 
to me that we began late and the time is short, and perhaps it is better to 
give way to the others who are to follow. But as I understand it, finally, 
the whole subject of physical training is to enlarge the scope of our 
powers; and its principal object, finally, is to develop the body as a means 
of emotional expression. I will close here. I do not know what the custom 
is, but I should like very much to have a discussion on this point by those 
who are appointed for that purpose, or any others interested in it, because 
I know very well that an offhand address, such as I have given, overlooks 
a great many things of much importance, and doubtless I have made many 
mistakes which can be corrected by those before me who are more experi- 
enced. Ihave thrown forward the principle which I understood to be 
Delsarte’s and stand ready to defend it. 


DISCUSSION. 


Opened by Mrs, EMILY M, BISHOP. 


The application of any truth to utilitarian ends needs no defense; there- 
fore, I make no apology for teaching much, under the name Delsarte, that 
Frangois Delsarte probably never taught. Emerson says of Plato: ‘It is 
fair to credit the broadest generalizer with all the particulars deducible 
from his thesis;” so it has seemed but fair to credit Delsarte with all that has 
been deduced from his doctrines. 

What is known in this country as Delsartian physical training is usually 
based upon the laws of Delsarte’s art of expression, outer movements being 
related to inner states, motion to emotion, My own teaching, of which I 
am, of course, best prepared to speak, is known as the Americanized Del- 
sarte culture. By Americanizing the Delsarte work is meanta broadening of 
the scope of Delsarte’s art of expression, by which it is made of general 
benefit to all instead of being only of special benefit toa few. Although 
Delsarte directed his investigations and teaching to art-expression—not to 
health—it is legitimate to apply the principles of his work to health promo- 
tion, for health is the basic physical condition that must underlie all true 
expression of man’s triune nature. 

Before attempting to tell—in 10 or 15 miuutes—what this culture aims to 
achieve, I wish first to specify a few things that it does not teach, Many 
persons are prejudiced against any teaching that bears the name Delsarte, 
because they believe that all Delsarte teaching arbitrarily prescribes certain 
ways to do certain things. People ask about the Delsarte this and the Del- 
sarte that. No wonder that practical teachers of other systems of physical 
culture shrug their shoulders and smile contemptuously at such nonsense; 
so do practical Delsarte teachers. 

Set methods for doing special things would rob people of all spontaneity, 
all individuality; would make them mere automatons. This culture is not 
an aimless waving of the arms, itis not ‘(making eyes,” it is not attitudiniz- 
ing. There is no Delsarte walk, no Delsarte standing-position, no Delsarte 
way to breathe, no Delsarte way to rise and sit, no Delsarte mode of carry- 
ing the head, no Delsarte way for doing anything. The only way soight is 
nature’s way. Man can no more make natural ways. than he can create 
truth; he can create unnatural ways and create falsehood. At his best, he 
discovers nature’s ways and lives truth. The final aim of this teaching is 
to lead man back to nature’s ways, to make him healthy, free, strong, sim- 
ple, natural. 2 

Americanized Delsarte culture seeks first to emancipate people from the 
bondage of wrong physical habits, from any detrimental influences of 
heredity, and from the effects of a too exclusively intellectual education. 
The training of isolated members, as for special purposes, is inadequate. 
In tuning a piano, harmony is not established until the last string or part is 
adjusted. So with our bodily instrument—all parts must be in harmonious 
relation to one another. This secures unity, and unity of action of all the 
members signifies equilibrium, health, freedom, and beauty of expression. 
Americanized Delsarte culture teaches the natural use of all parts of the 
body. Not only does it seek to strengthen and symmetrically develop the 
entire organism, it also directs the action of the nerve-force and shows how 
to reinforce it. This culture recognizes that all movements are primarily 
from within, outward; that every movement is the manifestation of a thought, 
or of an emotion, or of the unconscious action of some nerve-centre; but 
it also recognizes that bodily movements react upon the inner powers; that 
mental and moral states can be recast by physical exercises. To obtaina 
wholesome reactionary effect from the exercises, principles of psychology 
as well as those of physiology are applied. 

The physiological or functional effect of exercise is growth, or the recon- 
struction of the body. Action is excited by the tearing down of the tissues 
of the body and by the pressure for the removal of the débris; thus exercise 
is forced upon creatures by the facts of decay and repair which constitute 
growth. Exercise, in turn, promotes growth. Gymnastics that produce 
these results may be called the gymnastics of exercise. Americanized 
Delsarte culture includes exercises whose objects are not only functional 
and corrective, but are also educational; educationally considered, they 
may be called the gymnastics of expression, The gymnastics of exercise 
have relation to physical growth; the gymnastics of expression have rela- 
tion to the growth of the mental and the emotive natures, as well as to the 
physical. Where the one uses motion for motion’s sake, the other uses 
motion as related to emotion or to a mental state. In the gymnastics of 
expression are included movements and attitudes that always mean some- 

thing, that are expressive of certain inner conditions, that by repeated prac- 
tice will enable the inner faculty or feeling related to them to picture itself 
forth more clearly, forcibly and easily. 

Expression develops faculties as exercise develops muscles. By the ex- 
pression of any sentiment, as courage or despondency, either by word or 
action, or by both, a quickening influence is exerted upon the faculties from 
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which that sentiment arises. Cells that have once acted in a certain mode 
tend to further action in the same way ; habit is born of this inherent ten- 
dency to repetition. A person can encourage bad impulses by giving expres- 
sion to them, until repetition forms habit and habit becomes vice, Like- 
wise, higher expression-culture becomes higher character-building. 

Gymnastics of expression cultivate facility in using inner powers; and, by 
reflex action, strengthen and develop such powers while, at the same time, 
they produce the functional benefits of the higher order of gymnastics of 
exercise. Every muscle is brought into healthful action without doing vio- 
lence to any part of the organism. These gymnastics have been proven to 
be a valuable aid to intellectual education. Great concentration is required 
for the execution of some of the energizing movements; giving earnest 
thought to the accomplishment of them, trains the mind so that it more 
readily grasps any other subject. 

An individual feature of Americanized Delsarte culture is relaxation. 
Energization, only, in physical education is insufficient to meet the needs 
of this hurried 19th century, where ‘the pace that kills’’ is habitual with 
the majority of people ; it is as essential to relax as to stimulate. Tension, 
which means an unnecessary amount of nerve-force in any part of the or- 
ganism, is a chronic state with many; the nerves are wastefully wrought 
upon not only when the muscles are in action, but when they are not in 
action. 

In the case of adults seeking physical betterment through exercise, an 
undoing process should, in nearly all cases, precede an upbuilding one. By 
mental intensity and muscular restraint man is restricted, often uncon- 
sciously, in nearly all of his movements. This restriction defeats Nature, 
for she cannot truly express herself through such a high-strung instrument. 
Worse than this, such restriction is a great and an unnecessary expenditure 
of nerve-forces, To get rid of this injurious tension, the freeing, or relax- 
ing exercises are given. Relaxation means the release of the organs and 
tissues from tension; it means a husbanding of the nerve-force; it 
means the habitual muscular repose of any part, or of the whole, of the 
body when it is not in action—or energized—for some definite purpose; 
it means a letting go of one’s self at will. This is the only remedy 
for exhaustion; when relaxation is secured, nature takes care of resto- 
ration. To surrender self-surveillance, to become passively receptive, 
is the first step toward overcoming nervousness. Nearly all Americans can 
energize at will—many find it impossible to relax, They know how to 
spend, but not how to save, vital force. The relaxing exercises free every 
muscle from tension. The nerve-force thus released from the exterior mus- 
cles is conserved and reserved at the nerve-centres ; overwrought nerves 
and brains are thus reinforced. Delsarte’s law for control, ‘Strength at 
the centre, freedom at the surface,’’ is here exemplified. Nervousness, St. 
Vitus’s dance, andsuch abnormal conditions, reveal an opposite state to 
this one of centred strength, namely, restriction or agitation at the surface, 
weakness or lack of control at the centre. 

By undue tension the nerve-centres are depleted; by means of relaxa- 
tion they are recharged with vital energy. 

Relaxation and energization do not, however, define the scope of the 
physical education sought in Americanized Delsarte culture. The utilitarian 
value of grace is also made prominent. While the importance of health and 
of physical strength is duly recognized, it is believed that good machines in 
themselves are not enough. In order to save these machines from tear, 
and to make them wear well, we must know how to run them with the least 
amount of friction; or, in other words, we must show forth in our move- 
ments ‘tease in force;’’ this is the scientific definition of grace given by 
Herbert Spencer—ease in force. Languid movements and lackadaisical 
airs do not constitute grace ; rightly understood, grace denotes strength in- 
stead of weakness. It is the refinement of power which no more signi- 
fies loss of power than does the refinement of crude iron into steel. Com- 
pared with mere brute strength, grace is as Saladin’s Damascus blade com- 
pared with Richard Cceur de Lion’s battle-ax. 

Not to mention its commercial. social and artistic values, from a hygienic 
point of view alone we cannot afford to ignore grace as an important part of 
physical education. Awkwardness is physical extravagance—a waste of 
force ; grace is economy of force. It necessitates a wise adjustment of all 
parts of the body and a judicious expenditure of nerve-force ; it replaces 
self-consciousness by self-possession. Grace is physical freedom, for only 
free, unconscious movements are ever graceful, Grace is an important part 
of the gymnastics of expression. In order to express the highest phases of 
our being, precision, harmony, and ease—the three elements of grace—must 
characterize our movements. 

All branches of education, and all parts of any one branch as physical 
education should be related to the final product. Developing strength alone 
has been proved to be inadequate in the last result ; it is equally necessary 
to save force and to know how to best use force. To relax, to energize, and 
to harmoniously guide the nerve-force in action, constitute the gymnastics 
of Americanized Delsarte culture, It is believed that no form of physical 
culture will be educationally complete that does not include these es- 
sentials. 

Tn conclusion, I would say that, as far as I know, there is nothing antag- 
onistic between other forms of rational physical training and Americanized 
Delsarte culture ; on the contrary, they seem to complement one another. 
This conclusion is based upon the practical experiment that has been made 
in the Chautauqua School of Physical Education, at the Chautauqua Assem- 
bly, New York. Whether this conclusion may not be too general, whether 
the same harmony that exists among all departments of physical education 
at Chautauqua would be found to obtain between the different systems 
everywhere, I am unable to judge—not being sufficiently familiar with 
systems other than the Delsarte to give an opinion of much value. But this 
I do know, that a progressive, unprejudiced spirit is the genius of the Chau- 
tauqua School of Physical Education, and that excellent results are there 
obtained by seeking the best in all systems and methods, 
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Col. FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


I, in common with a very great many, know very little about Delsarte ; 
but I would not dare to go home unless I said a word about it and could say 
that Lhad said that word. Ihave studied Delsarte. I had a teacher some 
years ago and took a few lessons, and she pronounced me incurable ; but I 
have continued the lessons. I think there isa profound philosophy in Del- 
sarte from what little I have learned of his system. I think it is far reach- 
ing; but, not to take up yourtime, I will try to epitomize it as I understand it. 

The body has two great functions: One is attention; the other, expres- 
sion. By attention, we receive the action of external energies through the 
sense-organs, the foundation of all intellectual growth. By expression, we 
manifest our conscious activities through the body. In every act of atten- 
tion, the whole body is required. If 1 should define attention, [ should 
say that it is the holding of the whole being, the body and the conscious- 
ness, in an attitude to receive the action of an external energy ; and I hold 
that a perfect act ofattention requires the whole being, every muscle, every 
nerve in the normal body,—not that in the abnormal body, the uneducated 
body, untrained, outof its normal, natural power. Anact of attention requires 
perfect grace, perfect power, and the use of every muscle in the body. If we 
could see a person in a perfect act of attention, we should have a perfect 
model toward which we could work in development in the art of expression. 

Delsarte, it is true, it seems to me, limited his discussions of the voice to 
pantomime and gesture ; but there are other modes of expression, as expres- 
sion in music, the fundamental mode of which underlies all the rhythm of 
the universe, focusing in the human being. There are other methods of 
gesture. Gesture is the foundation of all expression, The modes of 
expression, and the distinctness of gesture may be seen in manual training, 
painting, modelling, drawing, oral expression, and written expression. The 
great function of expression is its reaction upon a being. It can be cov- 
ered by one word and that one word is intensity. Intensity of thought and 
action means growth. There is no growth without intensity of attention, 
enhanced by the intensity gained by expression. Every act of expression 
requires, in the normal state, the whole body, like the act of attention. 
Every muscle, every movement of the body, any movement expressing 
thought, any movement of voice, or hand, requires the whole-body in its 
action. That is what I believe is meant by unity of the whole in expressing 
thought,—perfect unity. 

Now, we talk about natural expression and savage expression, as synony- 
mous. Notby any means. Natural expression means the shortest line of 
conduct, the expression of the greatest economy and the greatest ease; 
that is, conduct, the most of all of expression, calling the most complete 
expression. Therefore I hold—perhaps I should not say ‘‘I hold,” as I 
have not announced a premise,—I hold that the work of Delsarte, though 
it is intimately related to physical culture, and physical training, has noth- 
ing whatever to do with physical training er se. The attempt to make this 
a feature of the system of. Delsarte training, I believe will result in perfect 
failure. The relation of physical training to perfect expression is that the 
muscles, the nerves, and the whole being are prepared to utter its thought 
asaunit. Therefore, in the two great functions of the human being, at- 
tention and expression, the foundation is laid of physical training. Some 
day, when all these modes of expression are used in the education of the 
child—perhaps, not in our day, but some day,—there will be no great need 
of physical training per se, because manual training in itself is a most 
perfect mode of physical training. é 

That day has not come, but it will, when every muscle and every nerve 
in the whole body must be trained for that attention and that expression, 
The unity of expression is a doctrine of the future in our. education. We 
will cut off the training power, the nerve-centres, thought from expression. 
The old modes of elocution, and most education, were made‘of fibres, and 
we knew very little about anatomy; and I will say something that perhaps 
may bring to your mind what I mean. The fibres that connect the thought- 
_ power of the brain, the thought-basis, will be entirely cut off from the expres- 

sion. All the old modes of gesture-making, and the old modes of reading 
and oral expression, will be changed. The mode or the education by which 
I was trained, I show traces of at the present moment, to my bitter regret. 
I know it; and it makes me self-conscious. Self-consciousness is the most 
terrible product of education. _Self-consciousness is not a consciousness of 
self, but the consciousness of the organ by which you are distinctly strug- 
gling to express a thought; and when I make a gesture with my hand, and 
ollow it with my eye to the end, it is a conscious gesture. There should be 
no thought in my mind of the absurdity of my gesture. Itis the same with 
my voice. When I listen to my voice—and I never do if Ican help it—my 
whole attention is absorbed in my voice and I am self-conscious. I have 
been a victim, as you see, of that terrible thing, self-consciousness. 

The intrinsic value of Delsarte is the unity of the whole being in atten- 
tion and expression—the unity of thought, the freedom of motive, the free- 
dom of nerves, of muscles, and of the whole being. It means that when you 
speak you forget your poor body, you forget everything but the expression 
itself. There are some products of Delsarte which do notseem to have that 
result of forgetfulness of the body; but that is the end. 

Now, children are trained into Self-consciousness, and the modes of train- 
ing children into self-consciousness are codrdinate. with almost all the 

- devices of education. Self-consciousness in declamation is a terrible thing. 
It is a terrible thing to make you think of yourself and your own grandeur. 
Self-consciousness is an abstraction, a thought, an expression itself. It 
knots the muscles. The law of perfect ease, as Mrs. Bishop finally put it, 
demands that there shall be a perfect flow, a perfect stream of thought, so 
to speak, of expression, and any ppouing the muscle retards that, and 
makes the expression of thought more difficult. This is illustrated in the 
old-fashioned writing, the twisting of the hand and the following of it with 
the whole body. Every self-conscious expression is a deformity in itself, 
and the whole body follows it in deformity, as when you curl up your feet 
and run out your tongue in writing, like Sam Weller. You work the muscles, 


bring about a certain result. 


~ evidence of awkwardness is lost muscle force. 


“of force. 


Now, as to the act of reading. Ido not know, but I have the idea as to 
relaxation or decomposition; I don’t know whoinyented it. It may be that 
Delsarte did. I know it is a scientific matter and it has only one use. The 
best way to relax is to go fishing. But there is a scientific way to unlock 
those knotted muscles. What you need is expression, ease; and relaxation 
or decomposition means to take the life out of those knots, and to put them in 
natural directions. 

I have just said that savageness and naturalness are not synonymous. 
Naturalness in your expression means the shortest line of expression; the 
very shortest, consistent with adequate expression, and that is grace. . If 
any one mode of expression is cultivated to the exclusion of others there can 
be nograce. Ease, strength, grace, and power are allone. Awkwardness 
is a knotted muscle, it comes from self-consciousness generally. You step 
into a parlor, as I have done, where there are great folks that are going to 
have a dinner, and you do not know what todo. That was the case with 
me, years ago. In a moment I was all self-consciousness, I was conscious 
of my poor self. My limbs, my hands assumed that self-conscious attitude 
of awkwardness, and to overcome that is the office and work of Delsarte. 
In a word, if we train our children in that beauty and grace, if we develop 
the beauty and grace which they present to us in their wonderful voices, 
with their perfectly graceful action, there would be no necessity for Del- 
sarte then, whatever. 

We meet here to-day to cure evils that never need to exist. Just one 


point, and I willsit down. You get perfect physical action,—what is it ? 


If you say the aim in pedagogy is to furnish the brain with blood and nu- 
triment, suppose that you use the brain wrong or had not given the brain 


that use which is natural and which it demands by its very nature, what is 


the use of physical training? The man is left; the man is not there until 
you have been training him into the development of power. Physical 
training is a help, but it must go further. All physical training should be 
regarded from both the intellectual and the moral side. 


Mr. ARNOLD: The question arises, What are natural movements? 
Darwin shows that modes of expression do not agree. They are not the 
same in persons of different nationalities and races, We cannot establish 
a universal system because we could not express all emotions by definite 
movements. We have been told that this system helps in character-build- 
ing. If we are told to perform certain movements that we are told express 
something and we really do not feel that way, is it not false? Andif we 
get into the habit of doing that will we not, by repeating an expression that 
we do not feel, get the habit of expressing through our motions, and per- 
haps our speech, something that we do not feel? 


Dr. D. A. SARGENT: I think the point is well taken. Different nation- 
alities do not have the same method of expressing emotion, and there is 
danger of acquiring mannerisms. It is said that young ladies learn to ex- 
press certain emotions by certain gestures. Ifa young man calls on them 
they are able to carry ona mute conversation in this way. That is man- 
nerism and affectation. I know of schools of elocution where these affecta- 
tions are taught, really incorporated into the system, and where pupils are 
taught to take certain gestures to express emotions which they do not féel. 
But here comes in the great question of acting, which I would not dare to 
start here in an audience like this for fear that we should become involved 
in depths that we could not escape from. 

Cot. PARKER: Ido not know much about Delsarte, but from what little 
I have heard I utterly repudiate, everlastingly and persistently, the idea of 
any one being taught to express emotions by gesture. Delsarte everlast- 
ingly opposes that. There is another point. Darwin says that gesture isa 
universal language. There are some national mannerisms, but the point 
that I have in mind is that that affectation of gesture is simply a relic of the 
old elocution: it is not Delsartism at all. If you see a young lady—ora 
young man, for that matter,—posing in that way, he is imposing on you if 
he calls it Delsarte. 

Dr. J. Mapison Taytor: I think Icanreconcile those twostatements. I 
agree with Mr. Sargentinthe main, but I think he has left out of consideration 
one or two essential points—in not giving enough value to the Delsarte System 
asan athleticsystem. By concentrating effortto doa certain act, by conser- 
vation of energy and working through lines of the least resistance, you can 
You can do the thing with the least amount of 
waste force. I think that is what the Delsarte adherents are working to 
attain. Take Dr. Sargent’s own illustration of boxing. The attitude of box- 
ing has to be perfect equipoise, and when the blow is made it must be made 
in the tenth ofasecond. Not only must you doit to bring about a certain 
result on the opponent’s surface, but so quickly that he cannot respond to the 
stimulus of his own brain. There is inability to make the mandate of his 
will functionate in his own muscles. While that is not always graceful, yet 
the best doing of the physical act is unquestionably a graceful act. All 
The athlete in his perfec- 
tion, not the one who has been trained to do the best feats, might have been 
a more perfect animal if he had learned to do them better, with less wear 
and tear. Take the runner who has a natural aptitude for running, an 
aptitude about which no one knows better than Dr. Sargent. There must 
be certain poise of muscle, certain length of leg below the knee, etc. When 
he runs there must be absolute grace in his movements, other ae being 
equal. The man who runs most gracefully must do it most efficiently 
according to his powers. Not that another man with a trifle better poise 
might not run better than he and run faster or longer, but in so far as his 
power is concerned he does it best by doing it with the least friction or loss 
These are more reconcilable points than he regards them, 
although as a means of physical education they cannot be considered. so 


efficient. as more active measures, 


“Take the largely growing interest in lawn tennis, which I believe to be 
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competent to relieve us from many of the disturbances which those of the 
older generation had. Through this exercise one gets perfect equipoise 
and graceful efficiency with the least measure of lost force. Our girls are 
trained to find in the tennis field an incentive to sport, and that is what 
makes physical exercise most efficient. The fault of athletics used to be 
that too few attempted them, as only about one 1n ten could win distinction 
inthem. Buta great many can do well if an incentive exists. I think 
that tennis is interesting and valuable because it gives incentive. You 
drive a ball over a certain obstruction in certain sorts of ways that teach 
balance and to rapidly coérdinate the muscles. You have to perpetually 
and efticiently direct your mind to the point you have to make. The ball 
must be sent ina certain direction. Plenty of people play tennis efficiently 
who are not graceful, but they would be much more graceful if there were 
no waste of nervous energy, if they did not waste their muscular force. While 
I agree with Dr. Sargent, that Delsarte has been misunderstood and that 
all we know is certain elements which have not been clearly explained, I 
think we have grasped the fact that the animus is to bring the greatest pos- 
sible efficiency and grace to persons who have bad muscular habits. These 
two systems which are travelling in parallel lines may, I think, safely inos- 
culate. The illustrations might be carried further, but I think I have said 
enough to point out the grounds on which this may be considered. 


Dr. EDWARD M. HARTWELL: I thank those interested in Delsarte for the 
part they have taken in this matter. If there is anything that can be con- 
sidered an authoritative exposition of his system, in which three exponents 
agree, I would be willing to read such abook, Ihave tried to find such a 
book. Of those that I have seen the physiology was unintelligible. If I 
can be referred to any authority that will give aclearidea of what is in- 
volved, I should be thankful to be put on the track. There are certain 
terms that puzzle me, I do not-know what is meant by “‘relaxation.’’ I do 
not know what is meant by “‘inner tension” and ‘‘outer tension.” Iam 
open to correction. The terms are not the terms of the physiologist. Mus- 
cles that have no nervous energy sent into them, which are perfectly relaxed 
as may be, may be shown to be over-tense and over-stretched. Possibly 
the physiologist’s term tension and the Delsartian’s term tension are differ- 
ent things. How is it? 


CoL. PARKER: The beauty of Delsarte is that it is not asystem dependent 
on line upon line and precept upon precept and muscle upon muscle. It is 
a principle, which you have to study yourself and apply yourself. Any 
method which you can find out all about ina book, which is fixed, is no 
method at all, or it is a pretty poor method. 


Dr. HARTWELL: It is curious that the Delsartians have fallen upon one 
of the most recondite problems in physiology. Perhaps the relaxation of a 
muscle is as much a physiological process as contraction. I should like to 
know what *‘relaxation’’ means in terms of nerve and muscle. 


Mr. FRANKLIN H. SARGENT: Dr. Hartwell has struck at the weak point of 
Delsarte. We donot know. That is our weakness. We should know more 
before we attempt to defend ourselves before scientific men. That I state 
for myself. We are using terms that we think we understand, taking the 
definitions that we find in books of physiology and anatomy, but we find 
there is a difference of opinion between anatomists. We are not thoroughly 
informed about anatomy and physiology, not enough to make a thorough 
system of physical training ; and I, individually, am quite ready to admit 
to Dr. Sargent and others that we have not yet a thorough system of physi- 
cal training. Yet Dr. Sargent admits the value of the principle which we 
are attempting to explain and teach, the principle which we are following. 
The application, the means of teaching, the terminology, may be obscure, 
but the principle we assert is true. All that we aim for is to use nature’s 
methods and to form natural habits. 


Dr. HARTWELL: I am profoundly thankful to Mr. Sargent. I agree that 
there is a deal of truth in what he said this morning. It is quite explicable 
that when one learnsa new trick, a new use of his hands, that when he can 
do it naturally he will do itin a way which is not cramped and stiff, because 
there will be a codrdinated movement of all the parts. They will perform 
their offices in due sequence and order. There is not a proper regulation 
of the turning on of the nervous stimulus. Butif you were teaching a child 
to write, or if we were teaching ourselves to write in a new way, we should 
almost inevitably—perhaps if we were Delsartians we might not—over- 
nervate the muscles and produce acramp. If by freeing them you mean 
only turning on what nervous force is necessary, making paths through the 
nervous system, following the lines of least resistance, why, then, we have 
many points in common. 


CoL. PARKER: That is just what we do in teaching children. 


Dr. HARTWELL: Not long ago in learning certain manipulations in mas- 
sage I was very much struck with the keenness of the instructor—who was 
not an ordinary ‘‘rubber’”’ but a professional surgeon in a German univer- 
sity,—I was struck, Isay, with his keenness in physiological insight. He 
was conscious of the condition of my muscles. ‘Stop,” he said, *“you 
have learned enough to-day; if you go on that way you will go all wrong.”’ 
It was an over-nervous condition. You may call it ‘‘inner tension ” or 
‘‘over tension”’—it was over-nervation. lf you go as far as youcan without 
producing muscular and mental cramp, weariness or exhaustion and their 
resulting emotions or the beginning of tremor; if you have learned where 
to stop, you have learned a valuable lesson, which will be productive of 
the best results and will be deserving of our thanks. . 


_ Other of the papers read before the convention will appear 
in future numbers of this magazine. 


ELSIE M. WILBOR. 


negative, and proportionately useless effort. 
desire to jump into the water and learn to swim, one may give 
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USEFUL AND USELESS EXERCISES: 


By CAROLINE B. Lz ROW, 


jt is desirable to distinguish between the physical and vocal 

exercises which really accomplish some definite purpose, 
and those which serve merely to give variety, or to make a 
display. Certain muscles of the body and functions of the 
voice require no definite direction for development, as the 
necessities of daily and hourly movement bring them into con- 
stant and complete activity. 

It isa common complaint with parents, because a common 
fault with teachers, that children, during their first years in 
school, are taught many things in a mechanical way with 
which they have been familiar in a natural way fora long time, 
perhaps years, before entering school. Teachers of vocal and 
physical culture too often make the same mistake, and in no 
more noticeable manner than in the waste of a great amount of 
time upon certain sets of muscles. It is equally true that in 
the use of the voice there are certain effects naturally and con- 
stantly produced, needing no effort on the part of the teacher, 
and requiring no concentration of thought on the part of the 
pupil. Of course, there may be faults in the execution of even 
the simplest, most natural, and most frequent of these physical 
and vocal movements, in which case it becomes necessary to 
call attention to them with a view to correction ; but such faults 
are the exception and not the rule. 

Among other more or less needless and stupid exercises may 
be mentioned standing upon one leg with the other extended 
and held in that position as long as possible—an attitude 
which real life never requires, which merely produces a strain 
upon the muscles and the mind, interferes with the normal cir- 
culation of the blood, and wastes the time and nervous energy 
of the person exercising, if the operation can be so termed. 
The same facts holdin a similar exercise for the arms. 

In the line of vocal exercises it is equally senseless to at- 
tempt the holding of the breath as long as possible. This is 


merely an attempt to see with how much success a natural and 


spontaneous function can be safely interfered with. It is not 
unusual to find persons who claim that this latter form of exer- 
cise has been productive of very beneficial results in strengthen- 


ing the lungs and giving muscular control; but this assertion. 


merely proves that they have mistaken cause for effect. The 
power of which they are conscious has been first acquired in 
more rational exercises. In the matter of holding the breath, 
they are simply preventing the muscles from doing their nat- 
ural and customary work, and no great amount of skill is 
necessary in order to accomplish this result. It is a purely 
Ifa child has a 


him some physical exercise by forcibly holding him while he 
struggles to free himself. There is assuredly some strain upon 
the muscles in such a case, but one would hardly claim that it 
equalled or approached in amount that gained by the act of 
swimming, nor would the child who could successfully use his 
limbs in the water be supposed to have gained that ability 
simply by being kept in restraint upon the edge of the shore. 
In action only is there hope of growth—physical, mental, or 
spiritual. 

It is well to be able to hold the breath when necessity arises 
for doing so. When the air is particularly heavy with moist- 
ure or sharp with cold; when one is compelled to remain in a 
vitiated atmosphere, is exposed to infection, or in a position to 
inhale an offensive breath from another person ; when exposed 
to fog or smoke, a shower of dust or cinders ; if suddenly 
thrown overboard, or plunged into a ditch by the wayside—it 
can readily be seen why, in such cases, it is a matter of self- 
protection to check, in some measure, the normal action of the 
lungs. The stronger the muscles, the more comfortably and 
successfully will this be done. All breathing-exercises which 
require vigorous regular and natural action of the lungs and 
abdominal muscles—and there is a large and interesting variety 
of such—are conducive to development and strength. 

It is not to be inferred that no physical or vocal exercise is 


ea 
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desirable unless it follows the line of customary action. Many 
movements are perfectly natural, harmonious, beneficial, 


which are not customary. The gymnast, performing with 
bells, rings and wands, makes’ many movements of the limbs 
which would be rather singular if exhibited on the street or 
in the counting-house; yet none of these are necessarily un- 
natural, though they are certainly uncommon outside of a 
gymnasium. But the power gained by these exercises is con- 
stantly applied in the street and the counting-house, lifting 
weights, handling goods, rowing, skating, riding, or driving. 
The form of exercise known as interrupted breathing, while not 
the common or usual form of inspiration, is in no sense an un- 
natural one, and can be practiced with great profit. Asa rule, 
exercises which enlist the brain as well as the body, which re- 
quire mental effort as the se gua non of muscular effort, are the 
most satisfactory. 

In brief, the much-used and often contemptuously-regarded 
word ‘‘practical” should be conscientiously applied by the 
teacher to this department of work. It is too important to be 
cumbered with the needless and the useless, and there is too 
much need for the useful and the necessary for any time to be 
wasted. The development to be sought for is that which will 
best prepare the pupil for the inevitable labor of life, and it is 
desirable to have this done with as little loss of time and 
strength, with as little friction and discomfort, as possible, and 
in every respect done as well as it canbe. The ‘‘practical” 
need not necessarily be the ‘‘ prosaic” or the “ poky.” Just as 
surely as the true is the beautiful, as our philosophy maintains, 
just so surely is the practical the pure and the poetic in its 
highest sense. Whatever ministers to man’s need is practical, 
if we interpret the word in its fullest significance. Whatever 
fails in that direction is undesirable, however poetic, original, or 
_ striking it may be. Upon no class in the community rests so 
heavy a responsibility in this matter of ministration—making 
rational and adequate provision for the physical, mental, and 
moral growth of man—than upon the teachers of acommunity, 
who, above all other persons, should be able to discriminate 
between the true and the false, the necessary and the needless, 
the uplifting and the degrading. 
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PRONUNCIATION OF VOWELS IN SINGING. 


By A. J. GOODRICH, 


[7 treating of the vowels we will follow the regular order of 

their enumeration. The first of the vowel-sounds, though 
most frequently used, presents some difficulties not easily over- 
come. This is particularly true of words which contain the 
~ short, nasal sound of a, such as raf, cat, that, bat. This vowel- 
sound is unmusical, and in singing its quality ought to be some- 
what ameliorated by approximating the softer, open vowel- 
sound. But this modification must be very slight, and it is ad- 
visable only when the word containing the nasal sound of a 
is prolonged by a note of considerable value. In narrative 
songs, or wherever the words are of first importance, no altera- 
tion of the customary pronunciation is advisable. In such in- 
stances elocution, not music, must determine the quality of the 
vowel-sound. 

There is another class of words in which the vowel a should 
be invariably softened. I refer to a vowel tone-quality not in- 
cluded among the four sounds of a. This applies to all such 
words as Jast, fast, past, and mast. The reedy quality of the 
vowel-tone a in az is very unmusical, especially in sustained 
singing, canéabile. In the words last enumerated the a should 
have an intermediate quality of sound between that of a in far 
and ain fat. The former is too broad and affected, the latter is 
too flatand unmusical. To give this intermediate sound to 
such words as fas/ is rather difficult; but this difficulty will dis- 
appear after a few intelligent efforts, and the gain in tone-qual- 
ity is so great that it ought to be generally adopted in vocal 
music. (The writer claims no right to impose orthoépical 
rules upon speakers, but in that which relates to phonology he 
makes no apology for offering these suggestions, ) 
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The second vowel is a troublesome one to manage, and the 
cause of many unmusical effects in vocal music. A sufficient 
proof of this may be found in sustaining any medium or upper 
tone to the natural sound of e. The writerhas listened to many 
great vocalists (including Pattiand the immortal Parepa Rosa) 
as they sang this vowel. An analysis proved that the sound of 
e was temporarily altered to ef or eu, in order to prevent the 
palatic sound which otherwise would have resulted from the 
natural articulation of e. At the end of the tone the full sound 
of the letter is to be given by bringing the lips nearer together 
and depressing the end of the tongue. The principal objection to 
the prolonged sound of e seems to be its acuteness ; it vibrates 
more rapidly than does any other vowel-sound. This acute- 
ness is, therefore, to be softened by enlarging the aperture 
through which the tone passes; in plainer English, to use a 
more open position of the mouth. As the Italian 7, the French 
final zs, and the German ze, all have the sound of e, the same re- 
marks will, in singing, apply to them. 

The third vowel, though a more open sound than g, is still 
more nasal, and almost invariably requires a diphthongal treat- 
ment. But this alteration is easily managed. The primary 
sound, upon which the tone is to be sustained, is simply a as 
in far, to which the final 7 is joined as the tone is discontinued. 
In other words, a is the primary, and 7 the vanishing sound. 
An example in notation will illustrate this,as well as other mod- 
ified vowel-sounds : 

F, Abt. op. 520, No. 8. 


Moderalo, - : ——— 
ee a 
3 2 @ 
S222 ea 
Are raised to Him on H(a) - igh. 


This represents the actual manner in which the7 is treated. 
Now endeavor to sustain the d its full value to the sound of 7, 
thus, “High— ——” and you will be convinced of its harsh, 
unmusical character. 

Very few suggestions are needed in the management of the 
fourth vowel. It is the softest of all the elements of speech, 
and highly euphonious in vocal music. In words requiring the 
full sound of 0, no alteration or modification is advisable. The 
only difficulty it presents is to persons with thin lips, who are 
inclined to produce from 0 a sound resembling that of e#. This 
is a defect and ought to be corrected. The directions are sim- 
ple : Make the contour of the mouth like the original shape of 
the letter 0, asround as possible, and push the lips well forward. 
Those who are especially troubled by this vowel will find that 
it is more easily acquired on the low tones. 

The fifth vowel is similar to the fourth. The wor oo is a trifle 
more acute than 9, and requires a more closed position of the 
mouth. The lips are to be projected still farther than in saying 
o. In forte passages the « might be somewhat broadened ; 
but, as with all vowel-sounds which may be temporarily al- 
tered for musical purposes, the singer must not neglect to give 
the proper enunciation tq the vanishing sound. 

With regard to the partial vowels and the diphthongs, no direc- 
tions seem to be necessary in this article. The writer will con- 
clude by recording a few thoughts relating to the various mon- 
osyllabic sounds of a. Two of these have already been partic- 
ularized. The natural alphabetical sound of @ like @ in French, 
German and Italian, is rather unfavorable for a prolonged tone. 
But the words which admit of even a slight modification are so 
few in number thatsingers must determine to conquer the vowel, 
and to emit from it as agreeable a tone as possible; for certainly 
it is incorrect and meaningless to sing fa/ for fa/e. Yet singers 
who have vocalized exclusively upon ah frequently perpetrate 
this blunder. The nasal sound of a as in fa/ has already been 
discussed. The writer will merely add that, to his ears, it is 
the most unpleasant sound in our aggregate language. 

The most useful and one of the most musical sounds of a@ is 
that intermediate one previously mentioned as belonging to 
such words as fast. 

The peculiarly masculine sound of a in such words as awe has 
no corresponding equivalent in any single letter. It is, there- 
fore, an additional element, and a most important one. The 
quality of its tone is bold, masculine, and well suited to the de- 
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velopment of a full, square vocal sound. The writer has em- 
ployed it very satisfactorily in the cultivation of what he calls 
mixed tones. The aw presents no obstacle to the average vo- 
calist, asit requires merely an open, somewhat square position 
of the mouth. 

The last and the brightest sound of a,i. e., a2, now claims at- 
tention. It is employed more frequently as a fundamental vowel- 
sound in vocalization than all others combined, though not 
always with favorable results, as has beenintimated. It is un- 
doubtedly a very open, euphonious vocal sound ; and for this 
reason is not always desirable as a vocalizing element. Singers 
who are blessed with large mouths can produce a better quality 
of tone from aw, of, 00, or even from eA, and especially upon the 
intermediate sound combined from the broad and the hard 
sounds ofa. For such persons ad is too open, and inclined to 
be harsh and dzzarre in its effects. But in the case of a person 
whose mouth is small, the natural vocal tone is apt to sound 
smothered; and the open position of ah will, in such instances, 
conduce toa more satisfactory quality and a fuller quantity of 
tone. It is, however, a very narrow, illy prepared “method” 
which requires pupils to vocalize exclusively upon any single 
vowel-sound; forthe singer must learn to produce an agreeable 
quality of tone upon any of the vowels. : 

Singers should remember that music is but one half of a song, 

-and frequently the lesser half. In a brilliant song like Mulder’s 
‘«Staccato Polka,” the principal object is to make merry with 
the notes and show the singer’s technic to advantage. The sen- 
timent is bright and readily comprehended, and if the entire 
song were vocalized upon an open vowel-sound there would 
be little cause for complaint. - But-ifthe words-are-from a 
Shakespeare, a Heine, a Burns, or a Bryant, it is surely unpar- 
donable to mispronounce and ‘‘mouth them.” Except in rare 
cases, it is better to sacrifice somewhat of the music in favor 
of the poetry. The presence of Apollo should not obscure the 
light of Euterpe. 
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TOSSING OR NOD ROSSING; 


By CAROLINE WASHBURN ROCKWOOD. 
Bits of Convincing History. 


in: in a limited space and merely outline fashion, set 

forth the unalterable fact that any man or woman possess- 
ing a hunger for song-expression, a dignity and persistence of 
purpose, and an unflagging industry in attaining that purpose, 
under competent training can be as certain of singing as the art- 
ist is of painting or the linguist of speaking,—let us recall the 
experience of famous singers, and cull from their lives wisdom 
for the direction of our own. 

In proof of the expediency and necessity: of laying the foun- 
dations of vocal culture during the formative period of childhood, 
we recall Faustina Bordoni, the celebrated mezzo-soprano, 
whose studies in connection with music, both vocal, instrumen- 
tal and dramatic, were carried on apace with her general educa- 
tion. At the age of 16—the age when so many more modern 
but less rational folk consider it safe only to begin—this young 
artist made her successful and brilliant debut in grand opera. 
We can hardly fail to acknowledge the lesson conveyed in the 
record of the long and wonderful career following that debut, 
the vigorous life that saw full 83 years. 

Caterina Mingotti, born at Naples in 1726, studied singing 
as a child under the Mother Superior of the Ursulines at Swatz, 
was made court singer at Dresden at an early age, and sung 
for 50 years, dying at the age of 81. 

Caterina Gabrielli, the famous Roman prima donna, sung with 
tremendous effect at the age of 17, and was before the public for 
40 years. 

Sophie Arnould, born in 1744, in Paris, made her debut as an 
opera singer at the age of 13 and stirred the hearts of multitudes 
for years, retiring long before she could be spared. 

Gertrude Elizabeth Mara, born in Hesse Cassel in 1749, was 
a violinist at the age of 6 years. At1s she appeared as a singer. 
Itwas Mara who said: “I sing with my scholars. People can- 
not teach what they don’t know. Singing can be taught only 


that depends upon more than one generation. 
children taught that reading, arithmetic, geography and gram- 
“mar are to crowd out vocal music until “a better time?” 
dares put the use of the human voice on a par with—any- 


fore they realize the drudgery of it. 
~matter-of-course to read music as to read the mother-tongue. 


by asinger.”. That great artist sang and taught for 71 years, 
and died at the age of 84. 

Anna Maria Crouch, an English songstress, was born in Lon- 
don in 1763. She was first taught as a mere baby, andsang with 
expression when 10 years old. She made her debut at Drury 
Lane at 17 and died in 1805. 

Anna Selina Storace, another English girl known all over the 
Continent as Signora Storace, could play and sing at sight when 
8 years old. She made her operatic debut at 15, and was before 
the public for 40 years. ‘ 

Elizabeth Billington, another London singer, made her in- 
formal debut at the age of 7, her operatic debut at 15, and was 
cut short in the midst of her splendid career by an accident. 

Who has not heard of the great Grassini, who sang in grand 
opera for 30 years and might have sung for 30 more, history 
according her the appearance and voice of 50 at the age of 83. 

The fascinating and beautiful Angelica Catalani made her 
debut at 16, and at 66 was without a wrinkle and with speaking 
and dramatic voice quite unimpaired. Fes 

Here we have examples from the Italian, French, German 
and English nations, selected from many and affording material 
for much serious thought on the part of all who have. been in 
the habit of relegating the divine gift of song to tardy, trivial 
and limited consideration, 

Some may argue that genius will ever make itself heard, and 
that the experience of great singers is no fair criterion for the 
masses of every-day, commonplace plodders. What is genius 
but the unquenchable hunger that refuses to go unsatisfied ! 
Why should anyone decide for a child that it must be a plodder, 
and, for the matter of that, who dares stamp plodders as com- 
monplace ? 

Perhaps just here is the whole root of the matter. ~ The plod- 
ders neither appreciate themselves, nor are appreciated ; but 
they have a motive power at hand that always has and always 
will outstrip spasmodic flights and impulsive runnings. The 
Divine economy has decreed that protracted effort and usage of 
weak members and faculties develops strength and beauty. 
Give me my choice of a vocal pupil from those whose powers 
are so defined as to be apparent at the first interview, and I will 
choose the disciplined mental and spiritual student rather than 
the brilliant, erratic, self-indulgent warbler of skyward melo- 
dies. The staying power of the first will overtake and outstrip 
the dainty but easily discouraged birdling ; and when the hard 
and dry first steps of voice-placing have given place to the won- 
derful revelations of masterly composition, phrasing and vo- 
calization, my trained and careful worker will outsing and out- 
feel a whole multitude of chirpers. 

The subject is too serious and too inspiring to permit, how- 
ever, of humor. To be dumb is to be deprived of one of heaven’s 
greatest joys. To sing as God planned us to sing is a work 
Why are our 


Who 


thing but the care of the soul and its temple, the body? Why 
belittle the culture of the key to all our joys and sorrows by 
terming the intelligent use of the voice an “ accomplishment,” 
like embroidering, knitting, guitar and banjo-playing? One 
might as well call the laughter of innocence, the beauty of out- 
line and color, the rhythm of ocean-symphonies non-essential; 
and yet we should go mad without them. bo’ 
Someone thinks, ‘‘Oh, yes, words are cheap, but whatis to be 
done about it?” Much. Let‘our leading institutions of musical 
iearning prefix to their present well-planned curriculum a five- 
years’course for the little ones. Let us build music-rooms in pri- 
vate houses, even if we have to sacrifice much of the luxury of the 
drawing-room. Give the little, tender voices and minds a musi- 
cal atmosphere to absorb. Get them through with the musical 
alphabet—as with the ancient and modern language-lessons—be- 
Let it become as much a 


Devote but ten minutes daily to lung, throat and voice-develop- 

ment and management, from the age of 5 to 15, and then dare to 

decide whether the child can make a singer. — om 
The work of God’s hands, man, was pronounced good by 


. 
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Him. Neglect, abuse and ignorance have marred and too often 
destroyed the wonderful instrument with which men and women 
have sung and laughed, wept, prayed and spoken. With the 
appreciation of increasing thoughtfulness and dignity, America 
as a nation is reaching out, to-day, for the best and surest cul- 
ture. She constantly proves her readiness to carry out such 
suggestions as command her confidence, and she has proved 
beyond a doubt that her people are equal to the artistic intel- 
lectual and moral heights and are hungry for them. With our 
inheritance of cosmopolitan influences and characteristics ; our 
mercurial temperament, nervous energy, constant advance in 
physical strength, fearlessness in research, gifts of invention, 
and quick adjustment to new and improved conditions, we 
should lead the world in all art. 

Let every child be taught to sing, as every child is taught to 
speak. It is not given to all to be great artists or world-re- 
nowned orators. The spirit and power of discernment are often 
lacking. The mind fails to grasp the hidden melodies of nature. 
The understanding may be limited by a hand-organ ora low 
comedy ditty, but better an innocent mechanical enjoyment 
than an utter lack; better the most commonplace people's song, 
sung with pure tones and distinct utterance, than vulgar bar- 
room howlings. 

The greatest boon to man, as well as his greatest possible 
curse, is the impossibility of standing still. It must be retro- 
gression or progression. One climbing of a steep makes the 
next foot not only possible but probable and, often, necessary. 
“Oh, if you will teach me to sing just one simple ballad, I shall 
be perfectly contented,” cried the song-hungry woman, who had 
wasted forty years in silence. But when the ballad was accom- 
plished her ambition was fixed upon oratorio, and she attained it. 

Would that every mother and father could sing in their family 
music-room, where the young ear, eye and voice should become 
familiar with the names, faces and compositions of the world’s 
musicians. Would that every public and private school insisted 
upon daily vocal training under first-class instruction. Would 
that the universally acknowledged necessity of vocal training 
was on exactly the same basis as the unquestioned necessity of 
cleanliness and integrity. 

Singing is not an accomplishment, but the soul's spontaneous 
expression and language. There are those who, having inher- 
ited bodily disease, may not possess the physical or mental 
power to overcome the obstacle cast in their way, but they are 
as but a grain of sand upon the vast reaches of this world’s 
shores. To the multitude that would sing be the answer sol- 
emnly and gratefully given: Be patient, persistent, and full 
of courage. Work, and you shall sing / 
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LETTERS FROM A VOCAL STUDENT. 


Il. 
Minan, April 29, 1888. 
DEAREST NANCIE: 

You know the old proverb that two are company and three 
none. Well, our existence isa standing denial to it, for an 
American girl, Minnie Gayling, has come to livein our house, and 
she and Doris and I form the most harmonious trio imaginable. 
Minnie has been studying piano in Leipzig, but her health could 
not stand the constant work, so she came here with some friends 
who left her in the Signora’s charge. She is the first American 
girl we have been brought much in contact with, and she quite 
charms us by her originality and fun; indeed, she is the life 
and soul of the house. 

Last Tuesday she and I climbed up to the topmost pinnacle of 
the cathedral to see the view. The whole of Lombardy lay 
stretched like a map at our feet. To the north towered the 
mighty Alps, and turning southward we traced the canal, run- 
ning amongst ricefields, villages and monasteries, tillit seemed to 
be lost in the hazy snow-capped Apennines. Seeing that we 
were alone in the little gallery, she proposed that we should do 
some operatic work. We are rather fond of giving impromptu 
operas. We make up the words as we go on, and Minnie has 
quite a talent for recitative. ‘I'll be the lover,” she exclaimed, 
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on this occasion, “and youscorn me. 
in doing it.” 

We got very much interested in the plot as we went on. 
I had given Minnie her congé, and she was declaring at the top 
of her beautiful voice ‘‘I love thee, farewell,” when she suddenly 
stopped and I saw the nearest approach to a disconcerted look 
steal over her face that I have everseen there. Following the 
direction of her gaze, I beheld a party of French tourists, who 
had come up without our perceiving them, so interested had we 
been in the opera. The tourists were gazing at us, much as the 
people who go to the zodlogical gardens gaze at the wild beasts 
in the dens, and when we left off singing they turned to the 
guide who accompanied them, for an explanation. That gen- 
tleman shrugged his shoulders, as much as to say «What will 
you? They know no better, poor savages.” But all hesaid was: 
“They are all that there is of the most English,” and the tour- 
ists accepted this explanation as accounting satisfactorily for 
the wildest eccentricities. 

Minnie has a lovely voice, and we wanted to take her to our 
master ; but she had already been recommended to the maes- 
tro Pozzo. He would not let her study at first, but made her 
rest for some weeks, and become acclimatized. Now she is 
studying and making rapid progress. The neighbors say 
“brava” when she happens to be singing with the windows 
open, and Italians don’t do that for nothing. 

Our maestro has a little Roman pupil, named Tommero. He is 
a bright, good-looking boy of 21, and possesses a very high, sweet 
tenor voice, His lesson comes before mine, and he always had 
some joke to make. Lately I have noticed him becoming paler 
and thinner every day. His eyes have grown to have what 
novelists call “a hunted look” in them, and he has slipped out 
of the room, as if he were anxious to obliterate himself, where- 
as before he used to stay from sheer mischief, to disconcert me 
by listening to the lesson. Yesterday when I went tothe maes- 
tro’s, there was a stout, middle-aged man there, declaiming 
energetically, as if insisting on his rights. The maestro was 
talking at the top of his voice, and Tommero, though in tears, 
actually in tears, was fully contributing his share to the general 
hubbub. They were shouting, gesticulating, and all speaking 
at once, as only Italians can; and though I could not grasp the 
drift of what they were saying, I couldsee that they were in some 
way fighting over Tommero. Atlast the stout man, after hiss- 
ing some contemptuous adjectives at the poor little tenor, took 
his departure, making a low bow in my direction, and Tommero 
sidled out of the door, and disappeared directly after. 

«“ What has he been doing?” LTasked. 

“Doing!” replied the maestro, angrily, ‘“‘he is a coward! 
He has been wearing himself to a shadow for weeks, because 
he has not courage to fulfil the contract he made with that im- 
presario.” 

‘Ts that an impresario?” I asked, with bated breath. 

‘‘Yes, There are few impresarios who would go dancing at- 
tendance on their artists, but Tommero signed an ecrittura to 
sing the tenor part in ‘Linda di Chamounix.’ It is high and 
difficult, and one rarely finds a tenor who does it justice. Tom- 
mero sings it beautifully. As the time drew near, his courage 
failed him. He said he dared not make his debut in Milan 
where the public are so critical, so the impresario got another 
tenor, but the public fiascoed him. They have fiascoed five 
tenors in succession, and the theatre must be closed if Tommero 
will not sing.” 

“And does he intend to?” I asked. 

«‘Sing,” replied the maestro, scornfully, ‘‘ he is so terrified that 
he would forget even his lines if he were forced on the stage. 
Now to our lesson. Take a deep breath, and open your mouth 
well.” 

Poor little Tommero! I do not wonder at his terror. We 
were at the Filodrammatico and saw one of the tenors fias- 
coed. An Italian audience is so cruel. They have no pity for 
incompetency. They say it hurts them to hear bad music, and 
they drown a false note, or a badly executed passage, in hoots 
and hisses. On the other hand, they go wild with delight over 
good singing, the “ bravos” are so deep and heartfelt. Thema- 
jority of Italians like the good old operas best, operas that they 
have seen from their youth, operas of which they know every 
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word of the libretto, and could hum any of the airs. They know 
exactly how every great artist for the last ten or twenty years 
interpreted the parts, and theslightest mistake is at once detect- 
ed and hooted at, not alone by the educated, but by the masses. 
Indeed, Italians are essentially a musical nation. A party of 
urchins, singing as they walk along the streets, or of men in a 
tavern carousing over their wine, take parts and put in all the 
harmonies ; in other countries, you know, the revellers who 
make night hideous sing in unison. 

I am beginning to feel an immense respect and awe for 
Donizetti. Were I asked to define Italian opera, I should 
promptly reply, “The works of Donizetti.” It is true that Verdi 
and a few others have made contributions, but they are a mere 
drop in the ocean of Donizetti. The first Opera we saw at the 
Scala was the “Favorita.” Then one of the pupils of our maes- 
tro made a hit in the “ Daughter of the Regiment,” at the Filo- 
drammatico. The next thing we went to was “Don Pasquale;” 
and before I had recovered from the bad intonation of the tenor 
in that lovely serenade, “Oh, summer night,” we saw another 
poor tenor fiascoed in “Linda.” “Lucia di Lammermoor” is 
just announced at the Dalvume Theatre, I am studying the 
Page in ‘‘Lucrezia Borgia.” Mr. Leslie is working at ‘‘ Maria 
di Rohan,” and when O’Kelly was raving to-day about the per- 
fect manner in which one of his maestro’s pupils sings the so- 
prano part in ‘‘Don Sebastiano,” Minnie said: ‘‘Give Doni- 
zetti a rest, and tell us about music by another man.” Don’t 
think that this list exhausts Donizetti, though. You will say that 
I am shockingly ignorant to write in this way ; that while Ital- 
ian opera boasts such writers as Verdi, Ponchielli, and oh! a 
host of others, it can never be said that Italian opera is the work 
of one composer. But, my dear, just, come to Italy andsee how 
they dose you with Donizetti; and the Strangest thing is we 
never grow tired of his sweet melodies ; perhaps because there 
is so much scope for the exhibition of highly trained singing, 
and “school” is the divinity we worship. 

We go very often to the theatre. They say it is part of our 
education to constantly hear and criticise singing, and certainly 
it is a very entertaining way of being educated. The theatres 
in Milan are nearly all built on the opera-house plan of tiers of 
boxes from floor to gallery. You pay at the door of the theatre 
for entrance (ingresso), and those who do not want to stand, 
must pay again fora seat. Most of the students here receive 
a monthly allowance. At the beginning of the month they go 
to the opera in style, clubbing together for a box, or booking 
arm-chairs in the body of the house; but as the month ebbs 
away, and their capital with it, they become satisfied with 
humbler places, and when the month is well on the wane, they 
either stay away altogether, or take a modest seat in the gallery. 
“Ah,” remarked a Russian girl with a splendid voice, “it tires 
me now to toil up to the gallery of the Scala; but when I 
become a celebrity, how amusing it will be to recall what I un- 
derwent in the causes of art!” 

The Scala is really a very expensive theatre. A box for the car- 
nival season on one of the upper tiers costs 2,000 francs ($400), 
and that without the ingresso, which is 5 francs ($1), for each 
person every time. A seat in the gallery costs 5 francs on 
ordinary nights, andmoreon special occasions; and an arm-chair 

in the body of the house, $3 to $6. Yet the theatre does not pay, 
because the expenses are so enormous and the greater number 
of the boxes are owned by private individuals, the management 
making nothing out of them. The season at the Scala is over 
now, and the great theatre will probably not reopen till next 
year. The fashionables throng in the evening to the Bastione, 
a part of the Public Gardens, where they drive up and down 
under the chestnut trees, that, at this season, are showering down 
their pink and white blossoms. wish I could give you some 
idea of the exquisite beauty of an Italian spring; but since I 
am no poet, it would be better not to attempt it. 


Your friend, Mariz Evetyn. 


A WRITER in the Chicago Post say 
the Delsarte classes and ‘ 
prevent the deterioration of the human ra 


to go on living in flats. Life in a flat is life through the wrong end of an 
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MUSIG AND MUSIGIANS. 


Gondueted by Fouis Arthur Russell. 


Ne YORK may well be pleased with the final decision of 
the Metropolitan Opera House owners as to the next 
season of opera. It is natural and right that Messrs, Abbey and 
Grau should be allowed a further opportunity to prove their 
abilities to satisfy the fullest desires of our opera-going public. 
With the lessons of the past season well fixed in their minds, 
these gentlemen now have it in their power to make New York 
the great centre of operatic activity in the world; for the very 
generous terms of contract granted by the stock-holders, and 
their control of so many of the best artists now before the pub- 
lic, make it possible for them to present opera here in an ideal 
way, if they so will it. What we may certainly hope for is a 
broader spirit in the selection of works performed, and a more 
generous attention to the needs of the troupe as shown this 
year in the departments of the chorus and of scenic display. 

Much has been said of the discontent of many artists of the 
company this year, the general complaint being that they were 
deprived of sufficient opportunity to prove their real ‘worth. 
These worthies need not give themselves alarm on this score, 
for they have been used by the managers in accordance with 
the popular will. The prime artists have stood out so positively 
through the season, and have so firmly fixed themselves in 
favor, that the public has shown no inclination to listen to the 
less favored and lessimportant members of the troupe, notwith- 
standing their acknowledged general abilities, They must 
become reconciled to the truth that good singing and good 
acting according to the schools must be supported by strong 
individuality, 
singer as a popular requirement, rather than an off-night mem- 
ber of a brilliant troupe. There is, however, a reason for satis- 
faction for these singers in the thought that it is no disparage- 
ment to be put in the background by such artists as have won 
the laurels at the Metropolitan. 

>3ee 

The chuckling of the anti-Wagner cult over the change of 
management is one of the amusing class of items now to be 
seen in the daily and even the musical press. The smallest fry 
among the music critics (?) may now jump up and crow a long 
and loud ‘‘I told you so!” with the worn-out fable that the peo- 
ple were sure to rebel against the reign of noise and dearth of 
melody which has so long held sway here. 

When love of progress has left the human heart, and we are 
content to listen to the ‘‘tales of our grandfathers” without a 
murmur, when we are satisfied that the ‘‘good old times” rep- 
resented the acme of intellectual or esthetic development in 
the world and we wish for nothing more, then may we say, 
‘“‘We are become fossils and we live to glorify the past; the new 
is ni.” These fossilated amateurs, who name Italian opera 
“Non plus ultra,” surely forget, in their ecstasies, that there 
are melodies and melodies; that though an aria be not accom- 
panied throughout its phrases by those ravishing thirds and 
sixths, it may yet be truthful as an art-work, and carry with it 
an emotional force despite its departure from the “pure and 
flowing lines” of the so-named Italian school. How sadly nar- 
row, indeed, are those theories which will admit of no musical 
truth as contained in the modern German idea! We may all be 
delighted with the pellucid streams of melody which flowed 
from the pens of Rossini, Bellini, Meyerbeer, etc., but we can- 
not fail to see that we as human beings are growing to drop 
from the list of our favorites all but those works of the older 
masters of opera writing, which speak with the least triviality 
in limpid sweetness, and which proclaim in the strongest musi- 
cal periods the message of the later day prophets. Mozart’s 
“Don Juan,” Beethoven's “Fidelio,” Gluck’s “Orfeo,” Gounod’s 
“Faust,” the works of Meyerbeer, etc., all show the natural 
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selection of the fittest from the many. The works which are 
most popular are those which are dramatic and truthful. 
“‘Trovatore” fails to draw the audience ‘‘Aida” will attract, if 
the conditions of the caste be equal. It is not melody fer se 
which makes ‘‘ Faust” so great a favorite; it is its truthful dra- 
matic and poetic characteristics which find their way to the 
public heart. Not that the public reject melody, but here they 
find it coupled with poetic, emotional truth. 
2Re 

When public appreciation of melody has declined, then may 
we say that the mission of music is over; for it is the very 
essence of the art. Many people, however, will listen to 
Beethoven and depart without a bit of spiritual enlivenment; 
they have not heard his melodies, though they have listened 
carefully. Shall we call Beethoven a composer of harsh noises, 
whose work is ‘‘devoid of tune?” Many did so in the master’s 
own day, but we have learned to know him as the very soul of 
melody, even in his severest moments. Even that poetic 
romanticist von Weber was called noisy and often unmelodious, 
for the listeners of his day could not understand the fulness of 
the man’s genius and its voices; but who will claim for him 
less than a place among those who through melody have led us 
higher in the realm of art and art-love? 


So it is with Wagner and this most recent ‘‘dispensation.” 
The zealous opponents of the ‘‘new idea” fail to see in the 
school anything less than noise or more than meaningless reit- 
erated phrases which require shouting for singing, and altogether 
with such ill conditions on the stage that the orchestra must 
needs make a great noise to cover it up. This partisanship in 
music has grown to reek as a political flavor, and many who 
write or speak in the matter lose their logical selves in absolute 
abuse which hurts none but them who give vent to it, except 
as it finds weight in the mind of the unwary novice who de- 
vours whatever opinion may fall in his way. 

*iee 

To say that Wagnerism is a thing of the past in New York, 
buried forever, is too ridiculous to merit any attention, in the 
face of the immense popularity of this master’s works, which is 
a growing not adecaying idea. The cry of the old-régime 
exponents that Wagnerism has at last received its merited death- 
blow, is but the echo of a similar cry from the opposing ele- 
ment who, eight years ago, triumphantly proclaimed the dying 
gasp of Italianism, when Dr. Damrosch first sounded the call 
which rang so proudly through the Metropolitan walls for seven 
years. But we find that Italian opera is still a potent source 
of delight to thousands of people, and the German idea is now 
for a_while quiescent, so far as practical demonstration in 
opera is concerned. So the see-saw of popular favor goes ! 
*Twas ever thus: Gluck vs. Pacini; Handel vs. Buononcini; 
Beethoven, Schubert, or Weber vs. Rossini, Bellini, etc. Italian 
or German—which will society pay for? 

There was a time when the overtures of Rossini, Auber, Har- 
old, Kalliwoda, etc., were placed upon programs in symphony 
concerts; but popular, or rather musical, judgment has rele- 
gated these melodic gems to a lower order of musical entertain- 
ment, and they now are chiefly seen on the programs of so- 
called popular concerts in the summer garden, or serve as a 
gentle initiative for the student of classic music as piano-forte 
duets. The average musical audience at a symphony concert, 
or, indeed, at any concert of highest ideal, would repudiate 
these works if presented; but a selection from the sterner mod- 
ern school will at once find hearty approval. This marks the 
trend of musical feeling, and points a moral which adorns the 
tale with plain truth. 


233i 

The reason for our hailing the change of management at the 
Opera House is not that it marks a downfall of German opera 
and Wagnerism, for this it surely does not do; but rather do 
we rejoice because it affords us an opportunity to listen to a 
variety of works. Ifthe new régime were known as a plan to 
deprive us of all but Italian opera for any considerable time, it 
would surely put New York to shame; for it would mark a 
most deplorable retrograde movement in musical affairs. But 
this is not to be. Already there has been a real demand for 


people. 


performances of Wagner too strong for the management to 
ignore, and they have shown excellent judgment in making 
every possible effort to give truthful interpretations, even to the 
extent of engaging a conductor who is surely in the spirit of 
this composer. Of course, to give these Wagner operas in Ger- 
man was not possible without vast expense. 

The great advantage in the Abbey-Grau scheme is in the more 
liberal policy it is practicable for them to carry out. The Ger- 
man company could not give satisfactory performances of 
operas apart from those in the strongest German. spirit. 
The present company has the advantage of versatility. We 
may hope to hear all schools now; and when we know that 
the new works of all schools are likely to be performed at the 
Metropolitan, we may esteem ourselves the most favored of 
No one-sided policy will ever prove of lasting satis- 
faction. The change from German opera was the natural re- 
sult of a too free riding of a particular hobby, till the thought- 
less began to say there was no master but Wagner. Reaction 
has come; and if the managers prove as wise as they are 
esteemed, they will take warning from the experience of the 
past seven years and count themselves as neither Italian, 
French, nor German in sympathy, but join the ranks of the old 
philosophers, who selected the best of all schools and called 
themselves Eclectics. Speed the day, then, when the German 
lion shall walk side by side with the gentler Italian lamb; that 
we may enjoy strong diet if we will, or take an excursion 
to an atmosphere of bonbons upon occasion finding the change 
always agreeable if we do not attempt to measure worth ac- 
cording to a fixed standard of style, bred in our own prejudices ! 

23 

Two most delightful series of piano-forte recitals during Lent 
have served to prove the excellent effect of the visit to an art- 
centre of such a transcendent artist as Paderewski. ‘The interest 
in piano-forte music, especially as to classic recitals, has its 
seasons of depression, and this condition has prevailed to an 
extent for the last two or three seasons here in New York. The 
performances of Paderewski, however, have been so educa- 
tional in their nature as to awaken a new desire among piano 
amateurs, which even De Pachman with all his characteristic 
abilities did not seem to do. 

7 

Directly following the departure of Paderewski we are invited 
to listen to Messrs. Franz Rummel and Eugen d’Albert, each 
in a most interesting series of performances which challenge 
the attention of all serious students of the piano. While neither 
of these artists possesses that subtle charm of individuality 
which won for Paderewski such phenomenal popularity, yet 
these gentlemen must be placed as the peers of all whom we 
call the best pianists of the world. 

73h 

Mr. Rummel’s recitals were of uncommon interest because 
of their historic character. With a most delightful appreciation 
of the various schools of piano-forte, from the days of the earli- 
est clavier composers to the master-works of our own time, 
Mr. Rummel charmed his audiences with the quaint rondos and 
fugues of the fathers of piano-forte music as well as with the 
magnificent grandeur of Beethoven and Liszt. Such a series of 
recitals should be more often heard here, if only for the benefit 
of the many students in the city each season. We are apt to 
forget that there were writers before the days of Mozart, Haydn, 
etc., whose works were logical predecessors of the present 
named master-works of the instrument. Such names as Bird, 
Bull, Rameau, Scarlatti, the countless Bachs, Clementi, Hum- 
mel, Field, etc., should not be allowed to escape the memory 
of the student of piano-forte, not alone for their historical value, 
but also for their own intrinsic musical worth. Under Mr. 
Rummel’s versatile touch, all the daintiness of the early com- 
posers’ styles was given with great delicacy of feeling; and | 
as the recitals grew to modern piano-forte music, the performer 
rose equal to every new requirement, playing magnificently 
throughout the cycle. The Beethoven and Schumann numbers 
were especially notable, and the Chopin playing was devoid of 
the caprices we are often subjected to, presenting this composer 
in a rational light. 
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Herr d’Albert’s playing may be considered somewhat more 
characteristic than that of his fellow-artist, and he impresses 
his audiences with a more positive artistic individuality. Not 
that one would say that Mr. Rummel lacks any technical ele- 
ments which Herr d’Albert possesses; but the indefinable 
artistic atmosphere with which the latter artist surrounds him- 
self as he plays, raises him somewhat higher in the artistic 
realm. This artist is of the very highest type. His playing 
displays all the marvels of technical possibilities, combined 
with earnestness, truthfulness, and, withal, originality. His 
virtuosity is quite subservient to his musical feeling, a quality 
which marks the artist as supreme; the player of mere techni- 
cal powers is kept from sight. This manner of piano-forte play- 
ing will always result in dignity to the instrument, and lead us 
in the right direction toward an appreciation of the inner 
thought in instrumental music. 


oe 


That the standard of ethics in professional advertising is 
gradually being lowered is evident, to the keen observer, by 
many signs. What is legitimate professional advertising is a 
difficult question to answer, for the thought is elastic, and sub- 
ject to the conditions surrounding the individual. Thus, a 
starving music teacher would be justified in resorting to any 
honest method of bringing before the public the fact that he 
was willing to teach for a loaf of bread or what not. This 
notice might be served upon the public in any sort of way; the 
‘‘professor” might paint his advertisement upon a canvas sign, 
and walk the streets with it upon his back as his own ‘‘ sand- 
wich man.” Only pity would be excited for the unfortunate 
one who must needs do this thing for his daily food. But if a 
reputable professor of music were to engage a band of ‘‘ sand- 
wich men,” and send them in procession through the streets 
with flaring advertisements that piano-forte playing would 
be taught by him at a price named, and that quick results were 
guaranteed by a secret or patent process, this ‘‘professor” would 
at once be placed in the category of charlatans. Yet the dealer 
in patent corn salves, the giver of cheap refreshments, the 
manager of a traveling circus, all do this thing and no one 
thinks it amiss; why not the members of the professions who 
also seek the means of living through their work? Why this dis- 
tinction among men, their modes of money making, and the 
ways of appealing to the public for patronage? And when we 
have found a reason for distinction, how can we determine the 
legitimate lines of advertising ethics for all? As it is not so 
difficult to find some extremes of the less delicate forms of 
advertising, we may cite two cases which will plainly show a 
phase of the question which ought to be clearly defined in the 
minds of all professional musicians. From these two cases we 
draw a few conclusions for careful reflection. 

»3he 

Recently there has been published a rather bulky pamphlet, 
the sensational title of which attracted attention. Circulars 
were mailed to the profession far and wide, which named the 
booklet a very marvel of revelation by one who is naively 
named the ‘‘Master of Masters.” A review of the book reveals 
a wonderful tale. The writer claims to have held his peace in 
absolute martyrdom for twenty years, till at last he finds it his 
duty, as a humane being, to cry out against the whole army of 
“frauds” who teach singing. Every known form of vocal doc- 
trine is assailed as spurious; page after page is filled with 
charges against the voice-teachers of the world, till we are 
asked to believe that there has been no truth in the profession 
since the rise of the art. To recount all these charges would be 
waste of space; let it suffice to say that no known methods of 
teaching escape the bitter disproval of the ‘‘Master of Masters.” 

ie 

As the pages of the book are turned, we wonder what it all 
means. If all that we have esteemed truth be really false, 
where is truth to be found? The guileless reader’s patience 
will be rewarded if he but bide the proper moment when the 
‘“‘Master of Masters” will deign to unfold the greatest of the 
greatsecrets. There comes a chapter which turns quite away 
from the path of complaints, charges of infamous imposture, 
and the like, and in their stead we are given pages of the most 
Innocent history. There zs a real art in voice-culture, and the 


“Master of Masters” is the possessor of its canons! With 
charming naiveté we are told of Mr. A. B. C., Miss D. E. F., etc., 
who, after going the entire rounds of American and European 


teachers, at last came to the prophet of the truth,and are, after all 


the former years of discouragement and non-success, at last 
reclaimed as fit exponents of the muse. This is reassuring for 
two reasons: First, we had almost thought that there was none 
who knew the way of the art, and we find there is one; sec- 
ondly, we have found the excuse for the book’s appearance. 
73e¢ 
We could point to a few books of a similar literary breadth 
and professional dignity, but they belong, for the most part, to 
non-professional medicine men, who place them before the 
public under the general title of ‘‘Almanac;” and herein we are 
regaled with graphic accounts of the utter failure of all regular 
physicians to effect cures, while one or more bottles of the 
infallible cure-all at once brings coveted health. 
236 
It is not our purpose to review the book under notice, as to 
its individual statements. We shall not begin to criticize the 
extremity of inconsistencies contained within its covers, nor to 
discuss the doctrines it decries, pro or con. The animus of the 
work places it quite beyond the pale of legitimate criticism, just 
as the sensational quack almanac is beyond the cavil of pro- 
fessional physicians ; but it is a fair subject to consider in re- 
lation to the ethics of advertising. 
*3ee 
To sum up this example, then, let it be said that a reputable 
teacher issues a book, the prominent features of which are a 
sensational title; a score of chapters each of which is especi- 
ally headed with a charge against the profession, couched in 
the most alarming and ungenerous language, denouncing the 
entire fraternity as frauds; finally, the reader is led to a most 
astonishing array of radical ‘‘cures,” which place in a some- 
what compromising position all the teachers of New York. 
Like the famous prototypes above alluded to (the almanacs), 
these cases are, for the most part, mysterious unknowns from 
divers parts of the country, not one great artist’s name being 
among them. The student-reader finds in the book no conso- 
lation, no assistance, no food for profitable contemplation— 
nothing but alarm, save by a pilgrimage to the ‘‘Master of 
Masters.” 
73ee 
‘“‘Has any man a moral right to issue sucha book?” is a 
pertinent question. This writer has charged the profession 
with complete spuriousness, and nas in no sense substantiated 
his charges. He has given no help to the inquirer, he has done 
nothing to elevate the profession nor the art; simply has he 
proclaimed himself the only teacher who knows the truth; and, 
by the assumption of a supreme position with the self-added 
title ‘‘ Master of Masters,” has stepped down from the dignified 
position he has formerly filled inthe minds of his fellows and 
proclaimed himself both sensationalist and alarmist. With all 
due regard for the possibility of his being all that he claims, 
namely, a teacher whose doctrine is not false, yet the book as 
it stands represents the very paragon of egoism, far below any 
correct standard of ethics in advertising or in professional 
methods. 
738 


The second case cannot beso easily explained, as the ad- 
vertiser is more subtle in his ways, and his splendid processes 
are not appreciated by the casual observer who cannot see the 
inside. ‘To avoid personality we shall state the case generally: 
A professional musician invests his spare capital in a piano- 
forte business, or a practice instrument, or a special lozenge 
for singers, etc. The public, of course, knows nothing of the 
business interest of the musician in this manufacturing concern, 
for that would at once spoil the plan. Circulars are issued by 
the company, detailing the excellent qualities of the instrument, 
er whatever it be. Upon the face of this circular we find the 
portraits of eminent artists who have given their approval; thus, 
tor instance, we read that the article is endorsed by such sing- 
ers as Patti, Campanini, and Smith (the investing musician); or 
the instrument is in constant use by such eminent pianists as 


Joseffy, Rosenthal, and Smith (the investor). These portraits -¥ 
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{can only reply that the man or the woman who steps before 
athe public as ateacher has chosen a field of labor acknowledged 


Afbe of a higher spirit than the mere handling of groceries, 
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are scattered everywhere and the unwary recipient of the cir- 
cular learns to couple Mr. Smith’s name with great artists’ 
names; for he, not knowing the truth, thinks the company who 
manufactures the article honest in selecting those to whom they 
refer as endorsers, and of course Mr. Smith’s name would not 
be coupled with Campanini’s as a singer or Joseffy’s as a 
pianist if he were not of the same rank. This is a most unique 
way of sounding one’s own praises, and the public should 
always be made to understand what lies beneath the surface ; 
but, unfortunately for the dignity of the profession, it cannot 
always be told. 
30e 

The first principle of ethics in professional advertising should, 
then, be honesty. By common consent among fair-minded 
men, sensationalism is not considered proper with those 
whose life’s work comes under the general title of ‘‘the pro- 
fessions.” The tricks or devices used by the commercial 
world in their advertising methods are growing lamentably in- 
delicate, and often have no higher merit than that of business 
smartness. It has become a necessity that the professional 
men be up and doing also, for there is much competition here 
as well asin the commercial world. How, then, shall the 
unknown beginner become known? He cannot display his 
wares in a shop-window as his brother merchant can, yet he 
must tell the public what he is and where he is. To this we 


«no-dware or other merchandise. His personality enters more 


worgely into his work. His wares are never dissociated from 
seimself personally, and this element alone makes a distinction 

elt by all who come in contact with him, beyond the expres- 
csion of words. 
\ 33 

It is the feeling that has ever prevailed among professional 
nen with the sentiment that there should be no professional 
advertising. But times have changed. The activity of modern 
life, the sharpness of competition, the growth of cities, and 
many other conditions, make it imperative that professional 
men tell the public who, what, and where they are. This can 
be done delicately and honestly, and without offending an ideal 
standard of ethics. Usually a mere public statement of name, 
locality and special professional work is considered sufficient 
forja teacher’s advertisement. If he be a singer, or a public 
pefformer of any kind, it has grown to be considered proper 
that he issue a circular with the favorable press notices he has 
been blessed with. This, it must be admitted, is a bit indeli- 
cate, for it deals with personal compliment which ought not to 
be spoken by the complimented singer according to the plain 
understanding of modesty ; but these circulars may purport to 
come from a manager, whose business interests supersede the 
idea of personality. 
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A professional man may write a book, but no claim for high 
consideration can be madeif the pages sound aloud the praises 
of the writer. If the book is placed before the public as a 
record of the life-work of a professional man, it should be an- 
nounced as an advertisement of the writer’s successes, or lift 
itself at once to the higher plane, and claim admittance to the 
library, instead of to the office-table, because it fulfils a public 
mission beyond the limits of advertising-matter. To do this it 
must have something on its pages which we may call concrete 
statement of processes, not abstract records of results, the 
citing of which can benefit only the writer by exciting curios- 
ity and gaining for him notoriety. 

23h 

Likewise, it is a legitimate thing for any man to allow his 
name to be used as endorsing any instrument used in his pro- 
fession; for if the maker of the instrument consider the artist’s 
favorable judgment of commercial value to him, any reflex 
result in favor of the artist cannot be looked upon as other than 
right. This class of advertising carries with it a subtle line of 
thought which is quickly perceived by the public, but not 
easily written out. First, the manufacturer will seek a man 
whose opinion he values; secondly, he will select a man whose 
opinion he thinks will have weight with the public; thirdly, 
the public, upon seeing the artist's name as endorser of an 
article, will assume that the manufacturer believed him to be 
one whose endorsement was of value because he stood in the 
first rank of the profession, etc. A variety of complex condi- 
tions prevails in the minds of the advertiser and the public. The 
artist, though paid for his opinion, is never supposed to reap a 
benefit from the fact of his name being used. It is used be- 
cause his name is already known, and its use alongside of the 
article enhances its value, not the reputation of the artist. 
True, artists are not averse to having their names quoted as 
endorsing a good thing, if they believe that it marks their opin- 
ion as worthy of public comment; for this, of course, pleases 
one’s vanity, and why not? But how different all this is when 
a musician personally places his name and portrait alongside 
of the great artists of the world, in the expectation that the 
public will class him as the peer of those in whose company 
he has thrust himself! Has not such a one exceeded the 
bounds of modesty ? 


OF 


These reflections lead to the conclusion that professional 
advertising should be limited to modest statement of truth. A 
man or a woman who lives by intellectual labor should be able 
to advertise through his or her work. All quack-like, sensational 
appeals to the public are not legitimate, and when we have to 
resort to such we are far below our profession, the watch- 
words of which should be Dignity, Honesty, Generosity, 
Modesty. These combined will make a result of truth, which 
needs only ability to crown the teacher’s life with financial and 
artistic success, and he will find happiness abiding within his 
doors. 


CHATS WITH STUDENTS. 


[het aae is, perhaps, no item in voice-culture 
so obscure andso difficult to talk reasonably 
about as that of the ‘‘registers.”” The subject is 
quite well understood by the majority of intelligent 
teachers, but the true conditions prevailing in 
the operations of the registers are so subtle and 
so obscure that they are not easy to explain. 
7356 

It is useless to teach beginners aught about the 
registers. Furthermore, it is often productive of 
illresultsratherthan of good. Yet students have 
the right to demand an explanation even if the 
course of study does not require a close analysis 
of the action of the vocal organs in the changes 
known as the registers, Students may desire to 
understand tlhe matter even if they do not study 
a personal control of registers, and this is reason- 
able, if for no other result than that they may be 
able to discuss the matter with those who do 
study the processes and consider the item one 
for the study of all students. 


No sensible teacher will attempt to deny the 
physiological truth of registers or change of ¢im- 
éré in the vocal quality as one ascends or de- 
scends through the range of the voice. From the 
earliest times of the art of singing (in the old 
Italian days), these different parts of the voice 
were recognized and named. The somewhat fan- 
ciful nomenclature was due entirely to the local- 
izing of sensations, and often led to very funny 
theories. The three names which particularly 
mark the most clearly defined changes of the 
voice are chest, throat (or medium), and head 
voice. These names, being the result of local sen- 
sations, were followed, in turn, by theories 
which even went so far as toclaim that the parts 
of the voice received their names from the lo- 
calities in which they were made., Thus, the 
chest-voice was really made in the chest, the 
throat (or medium) voice was made in the throat, 
and the head-voice in the head; suppositious vo- 
cal cords being provided for each section of the 
voice in the part of the body named. I have met 
singers who stood staunchly by their statements 
that they sang their chest-tones ‘‘with the chest 
and not atallin the throat.” These theories seem 
ridiculous indeed ! 


As early as 1807 one Bozzini, a German physi- 
cian, invented an instrument for the reflection of 
parts of the throat hitherto not reached by 
the eye. Bozzini’s instruments and discoveries, 
however, never attracted the attention they 
deserved, and were, indeed, quite overshadowed 
as were the similar experiments of French and 
English physiologists, at the time, by the simple 
instrument developed by experiments of the 
world-renowned singer and teacher, Manuel Gar- 
cia, who, in a degree, solved the long obscure 
problem of registers with his laryngoscope. 

735e 

Iam ofdivided opinion as to the value of this 
instrument to the world, for it has been the cause 
of so much unsatisfactory theorizing on the mat- 
ter of voice-culture that the evil results there- 
from to voice-students may almost be said to 
balance evenly the wonderful assistance it has 
been to the throat-surgeon. 

In allthe range of discovery of the functions 
of the various organs of the body, this stands 
unique as the one in which man has at once as- 
sumed that he could do the work by some proc- 
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ess of will evolved out of his own inner con- 
sciousness rather than by what nature desired. 
Where the action was too subtle for the laryngo- 
scope’s searching mirror, men have found no 
difficulty in formulating a complete theoretical 
process and putting it before the public as a dis- 
covery of importance, and this thing has gone 
on till the whole subject has become a very nul- 
sance in the profession. Weare content to allow the 
blood to flow through our veins, the heart to 
beat, the stomach to perform its functions, etc., 
even though we know a bit of the facts pertain- 
ing to their operations; and whenany part ofthe 
body fails to fulfil its duty we endeavor to find 
what impediment is inthe way of nature, and, 
relieving it, excite the organ to xatural action; 
but the functions of the larynx, now that we 
have learned to know something of its opera- 
tions, we will notallow a natural sway, but en- 
deavor to have it work in response to our will as 
a mere bit of muscle. 
*8ee 

The physical conditions of the function of the 
larynx known as phonation (speaking or singing) 
are as subtle as thought itself; and although we 
may see some of the external action, there is so 
much that cannot be seen as to make any ade- 
quate explanation quite impossible. We know, 
for instance, that the lower tones of the voice 
call into vibration the entire length of the vocal 
cords, while for the highest tones only the edges 
vibrate, and the medium tones showa gradual 
change from the one condition to the other, the 
glottic chink between the vibrating cords being 
shorter for the higher tones, and the bands them- 
selves becoming firmer and presenting less vi- 
brating surface asthe tones grow more acute 
(higher). We know, also, that there are several 
muscles which are all required to be in activity 
for every tone, each part of the voice requiring 
the especial action of some one or more of these, 
to the partial relief of the others, but no one of 
these laryngeal muscles is dispensable at any 
time. The exact relationship of effort on the 
part of these muscles is unknown. Ifa partial 
disablement of any of these muscles takes place, 
the voice is enfeebled and we have what is 
known as paresis; if one or more of the mus- 
cles be quite disabled we have paralysis and loss 
of voice. 


None of these muscles are within the control of 
will as physical parts, so far as concerns phona- 
tion; that is tosay, we cannot will to move the 
individual singing-muscles so as to produce a 
change of the glottic shape asin singing, except 
as we reach a result in the aggregate by willing 
to sing and allowing the muscles to perform the 
function according to nature. We can, however, 
resort to external aid and produce results which 
may seem to be a control of the vocal organs by 
direct action of will upon the muscles, as, for 
instance, a pressure of the finger upon the Anam’s 
apple will often quite change the tone, as com- 
pared with the same condition of will without the 
pressure; but thisis, of course, impracticable for 
singing. I wish by thesé explanations to impress 
upon you the truth that local effort at the throat 
will avail nothing, and that an attempt to make 
yourself sing the various registers is working 
backward, and far more likely to cause you to 
produce tones out of their proper register, than is 
the more reasonable procedure of allowing na- 
ture to attend to her part of the work of sineine 
in her own way. i 
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It has been fully demonstrated by those who 
have experimented most thoroughly in the matter 
of voice-production that the registers are a part 
of the natural function of vocalization; whena 
certain tone has been reached, the mechanism of 
the throat adapts itself toa new requirement for 
a higher or alower series of tones, and this adapta- 
tion willsurely occur if the singer will allow it, 
though often the process of change is so delicate 
in some throats as to be nearly or quite undistin- 
guishable with a laryngoscope. 

This brings us, then, to a plain statement of truth: 
The registers of the singing (or speaking) voice 
are a provision in nature for the proper adaptation 
of the vibrating vocal cords to the various 
ranges of tone within the compass of the individ- 


ual voice. Thisadaptation brings about a change 
in the glottic shape, and the vibrating surface of 
the. cords is shown to the listener through 
the ear by a change of timbre or quality, as the 
old Italians discovered. 


whe 


How, then, shall the student be taught registers? 
becomes the next question, and I advise you 
to teach orstudy registers by what I will call ‘‘log- 
ical approach.”’ By this, I mean study them when 
you have reached them through a logical develop- 
ment of your singing-tones. 

Bee 

You will find, with careful investigation, that 
when you sing a tone ‘* out of the proper register,’ 
as it is often called, the cause is not due toa de- 
fect in the changing powers of the singing-mus- 
cles, but to the fact of your placing some impedi- 
ment in the way of their properand natural opera- 
tion. Therefore, the way to study registers is to 
study ‘‘how to let nature do its will in the matter,” 
which, when youhave learned it, will at once give 
you complete control over the changes. ‘The 
ability to willa singing of certain tones in a regis- 
ter not normal, will be not a localized effort at the 
throat, but a matter of will as applied to the result 
of a guality of tone previously determined upon, 
and the will finds a focus at the point of impinge- 
ment of tone, where the tone is said to have its 
placement, with the surrounding conditions of 
color, ete. 
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The beginner in voice-culture has nothing to do 
with variety of timbre ; his studies should be, fora 
while, limited within a range of tones found by the 
teacher to be those most naturally produced in his 
throat. These tones should be sung with only one 
idea, as the desired result, viz., perfect purity 
without effort at the throat. 

Truly, this sounds simpler than it really proves 
to be, andimplies other conditions, the satisfaction 
of which requires long study. Thus: The breath 
must be restrained from its natural outward flow 


by a more or less gentle seizure at the diaphragm; - 


the throat must be relieved of all contraction, 
that it may be absolutely free to act as nature de- 
sires ; then we endeavor to feel the vocal current 
focus in the front of the mouth just behind the 
upper front teeth or even upon the teeth and lips. 
This places the two points of thought at the waist 
and front mouth. From this point we go still further 
and, after a while of thought of the diaphragm, 
we let it do its will, looking after it only oc- 
casionally, as it has gained a natural action and 
assists the singer with more or lesscontraction as 
the force of the tone demands; this, then, gives us 
only the front of the mouth to attend to, and we 
find our study entirely one of the beauty of tone, 
the less zesthetic elements being left at last to na- 
ture, who kindly attends to the physical elements. 

You have often been told to change your tones 
from one register to another at certain points in 
your voice, and, perhaps, have been chided for 
singing this or that tone in the wrong register, 
Have you known how to rectify the mistake? Have 
you ever made it better by simply thinking of the 
registers? No! I think not; even though you 
have not reasoned it out, you have always found 
it essential to alter the conditions of your place- 
ment some way, and, if you improved the quality, 
it has surely been because you have let the throat 
do its will more positively without restraint. To 
make your registers correct, go back to first prin- 
ciples and make your tone correct, and the regis- 
ters will surely follow. 
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To close this part of my Chat, I willonly add that 
I think it a great mistake to make registers a point 
of earlystudy. Toinsist upon the feeling of decided 
change of timbre is often a wickedness, for many 
voices show none of it, and when the natural 
change is made roughly, it should be treated as 
a general defect of tone and theefforts to smooth 
over the break should be in the line of thought sim- 
ilar to the usual processes for relieving the voice 
of coarseness, i. e., the keeping of the tone well 
forward, and the breath-current under control at 
the waist. 
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Iam in receipt of another letter from “S, L. 
F.,’”? which is below in full. I do not hope ever to 


have all that Isay meet the approval of all my 
readers. When I am convinced of the honesty of 
those who disagree with me, I shall always be 
glad to give the opposing argument a fair oppor- 
tunity. My statements regarding glottic action 
do not all meet with the approval of «S. L. F.,” 
but I find myself compelled to adhere to what 
I have said on the subject. ; 


«In February you explain very clearly that the ‘stroke 
of the glottis’ is the ‘explosion’ which takes place atthe 
commencement of a tone when the breath has been held in 
check by the vocal cords. This is whatI learned under 
Bassini more than twenty yearsago. Garcia agrees with it. 
Now, why do you ‘fly the track,’ and goon to state that 
something else is the stroke of the glottis? 

“T can only interpret your statement in March, to mean 
that the ‘attack’ of the tone and the stroke of the glottis 
are one and the same thing. But that they are not is proyen 
by the factthat either may take place without the other. The 
explosion of breath which has been held in check by the 
vocal cords being acknowledged to be the stroke ef the glot- 
tis, it follows thatif the breath be not held in check before 
the tone commences, there can be no explosion, conse- 
quently no stroke of the glottis. 

«Sing h—a—, h—a—, h—a—, several times, with relaxed 
and open throat, with each repetitionshortening and reduc- 
ing the aspirate anu finally only thinking it, letting the flow 
of breath and the vowel begin simultaneously, preserving 
the feeling of relaxation in the throat. You will with a 
little practice be able to attack tones with any vowel, atany 
degree of power, and know that there is no checking of the 
breath beforehand, and so no stroke of the glottis. 

“Holding to this meaning of the stroke of the glottis, your 
first statement falls to the ground, the other is perfectly cor- 
rect. 

“Finally as to the vowels: 
is ‘started in the larynx,’ but they receive their form _ 
(usually some yowel) and their colorin the mouth. Tones 
are not vowels, vowels are not tones. Either can be given - 
with or without the other. Allvowels, whetherwhispered, 
spoken, or sung, are formed in the forward part of the mouth, 
while the tone that gives them ‘vocality’ is started in the 
throat. Sota 


In my first talk upon this matter I endeavored ' 
to show that a stroke of the glottis need not be ac- # 
companied by an absolute “shock” as the vocali- 
bands come into approximation, but that the at-n 


Tones of the voice are what 


tack of a tone might be so light as to seema mere, 
flow of breath or tone through the glottis; but no_, 
careful investigator can fail to realize that, quiet3t 
as it may be, there isa real moment of attac, 
and this attack can only be made by a coming t- 
gether of the vocal bands, so that they may 4- 
brate and produce tone. I will not quibble ov¢ 
the use of the words ‘‘altack”’ or ‘‘shock,” fr 
it has nothing to do with the statement I mace, 
that the beginning of a tone was always a strae 
of the glottis. If the vocal bands do not appreci- 
mate and vibrate, there is no tone; and the no- 
ment of approximation is the’ moment of glotic 
action which I called the stroke, using the te-m 
to express the action which quickly marked the 
line of demarcation from breath-flow to tone-pro- 
duction. I am willing to admit a difference of 
condition of the breath as between the two — 
methods of introducing a tone, viz., a tone 
attacked upon a flow of breath as when we 
whisper a long 4a, and upon the whisper start a 
tone af, anda tone started with a sharp stroke 
without preliminary breath. But in each of these 
cases the actual start of the tone is made by a 
more or less forceful arresting of the breath by 
the approximating vocal cords, which stop the 
flow of free breath and convert it into tone, 

As to the vowel matter I will refer «S$. L. F.”? to 
the March Chat, which is all that I deem neces- 
sary to say on that subject. 


PEGE 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED, 


(1) Ce youexplain the tonic sol-fa way of 
learning to read vocal music so thata 
girl of twelve years can understand it ? 

(2) Will you please tell me which is the best 
way for me to learn to read vocal music? So far, 
I have learned most of my tunes by playing them 
on the organ. FLora. 

Answer. 

(1) Almost any of the primers in sol-fa will do the 
work you want, if with a teacher ; butif you want 
a means for a twelve-year-old child to learn with- 
out a teacher, I fear you will be disappointed. 
However, if the child-student willlearn the simple 
major scale, so as to be able to sing it correctly, 
without assistance, she might do some advanta- 
geous work with a primer such as Mr, Seward’s, 
published by Biglow & Main. 

(2) The very best way to learn to read vocal 
music is to become convinced that it is not a very 
easy task and that you will need a teacher to 
guide you. Ifyou know of a class within a rea- 
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of marble on floor near table. Gedor at work with mallet and chisel, stand. 
ing ona furrug. On the left of the stage a lowcouch, Back of the stage a 
red curtain (that will draw easily) closed. Music as curtain rises on the 
above scene. 

Gedor is working with great effort, then gives up the work. Pantomimes 
hunger (right hand rubbing pit of stomach and left hand on head), walks 
feebly, and expresses starvation with mental suffering. A knock is heard. 
Gedor does not hear it. Another knock. He listens. A third knock. He 
goes to the door, right. 

Enter Dagon and Cyrene. Dagon introduces Cyrene; both bow. Gedor 
looks questioningly at Dagon, who points to the curtain, then at Cyrene. 
Gedor draws aside the curtain and the statuary is seen, against a black 
back-ground, in the positions given in WeRNER’s VoIce MAGAZINE for 
December, 1890, on the first page, called ‘‘A Study in Attitude,’’ These atti- 
tudes are the statuary’s original positions. Dagon and Cyrene pass from 
one figure to another, admiring them. Then Dagon pantomimes that he 
wishes to buy the statuary. Gedor refuses. Dagon insists. Gedor draws 
the curtain and holds it together with arms over head. Dagon goes out 
disgusted, Gedor keeping his eyes on him and holding his position, Cyrene 
following her father and glancing at Gedor with pity. As she reaches the 
door their eyes meet. He starts, drops his arms and head. Exit Cyrene. 

Gedor draws aside the curtain again and admires his statuary; pantomimes 
his love for them; then faints from weakness and hunger in front of them. 
The statuary all appeal to him (both arms out in appeal); then appeal above 
(holding each change six counts); then kneel in prayer, looking upward. 
Hold position. A knock is heard; then a second knock. 

Enter Cyrene, followed by Slave bearing tray with fruit and bread, also 
a small decanter with wine. Onseeing Gedor, Cyrene rushes up to him, 
kneels, lifts his head on her knee, gives him drink from the decanter. He 
shows signs of life. Then the statuary give surprise, six counts; then joy, 
six counts; then give basket movement (right leg crossed over left, touch 
toe,arch arms over head, counting three, then left leg over right, touch toe, 
arch arms, etc.), giving this dancing figure or step to waltz music. 

After Gedor shows signs of life he rises, acts dazed, and does not seem to 
know where he is. Then remembers, looks astonished at Cyrene’s pres- 
enca. She points to the food on tray that the Slave has put on Gedor’s 
work-table. He sees it, walks quickly to table, takes some fruit, seats him- 
self, and enjoys the food, she looking on. Then he rises, expresses his 
gratitude by putting his right hand on his heart and bowing, then taking 
her right hand with his left and kissing it. She goes out, followed by Slave. 
Gedor throws a kiss after her. 

The statuary, who have been giving the basket movement during the 
above, stop when he throws a kiss to Cyrene and give accusation and 
avers, holding each six counts. Gedor, on seeing the statuary disapprove 
of his actions, kneels to them, shows his love for them in different ways, and 
finally spurns the foo on the tray. The statuary then change their positions 
to love (hold six counts), then take their original positions. Gedor is 
pleased and goes to work. Acts as if he can’t work, for he is thinking of 
Cyrene He throws his drapery around him and is about to leave. Sees 
the statuary give appeal; he hesitates, nods to them and goes out. The 
statuter then weep (both hands on eyes, head bent); hold position. 

Enter Dagon. Pantomimes he will give all his possessions for the statu- 
ary Seats himself and admires the statuary. Enter Folly with a duster, 
and is about to dust the statuary when he discovers they are weeping. 
He is much amused, puts his hand under their eyes and is convinced they 
are weeping. He pantomimes uncontrollable laughter, Goes to front of 
stage, holds his hands on his sides, laughs, points at the statuary, then 
at his head, and laughs as if he had a good joke; rushes out laughing. Da- 
gon all the time looks on in wonder. Enter Folly again with a wet towel. 
sees Datgon, waves the towel at him, and he runs off the stage, taking long 
Strides and looking frightened, but still trying to keep his dignity. Folly is 
again convulsed with laughter (holding his sides and bending his torso 
backward and forward, mouth open, etc.). Then he holds the towel under 
the statuary’s eyes and wrings it out as if dripping wet. The idea to be 
conveyed is that Folly is going to make Gedor believe that the statuary’s 
tears wet the towel, when Folly did it for a joke on Gedor. 

Enter Gedor; looks surprised. Folly pantomimes the statuary are actually 
shedding tears and have moistened the towel. Gedor will not hear to it. 
Folly has him feel the towel. He is then convinced, and falls on his knees 
before the statuary and implores them to move; embraces them. Folly 
exits, pointing his finger at Gedor and laughing. Gedor acts more and 
more repentant and grieved because he cannot movethe statuary from their 
tears. He becomes almost frantic with grief. When the climax is reached. 
a knock is heard. Gedor staggers to the door. 

Enter Dagon. Gedor in despair points at hisstatuary. Dagon holds out 
his purse. Gedor refuses to sell. Dagon empties the purse into his right 
hand and insists on Gedor taking it for only one piece of the statuary. 
Gedor hesitates, is about to take it, when he looks at the statuary. They 
give shame for him (arm over face). He then throws off Dagon’s hand with 
the money in it, and pointsat the door for him to go. Dagon exits. Statuary 
give love, joy, love, each six counts. Gedor kisses his hand to the statu- 
ary, and expresses his delight with them. Then they give basket movement, 
and continue it until a knock is heard—about four measures of music. 
When the knock is heard they take original positions. 

Gedor goes to the door, Enter Cyrene. He treats her coldly, question- 
ingly. She pantomimes she wishes to look at his work. He walksa little in 
advance of her, points at each piece as if speaking of them. When they 
reach the couch he offers her a seat and sits by her side. He again calls 
her attention to his statuary. She shows her admiration, and pantomimes 
she would like to try to work. He smiles and consents. She rises and goes 
to the work-bench, he following and handing her the chisel and the mallet. 
She tries to work, he looking on in amusement. He then takes hold of her 
hands to show her how to work, She starts and drops mallet and chisel and 


turns her head away in the direction of the statuary. They (the statuary) 
give aversion, She points at the statuary with her right hand, Gedor holding 
her left. He is about to embrace her when he looks at the statuary. They 
give shame, He goes up to the statuary and draws the curtain in front of 
them. ‘Then he comes to Cyrene with his whole manner changed, and pan- 
tomimes he cannot give up his art for her, as his work must have all his 
attention or none. He bids her good-bye for ever. She pleads to stay and 
she, too, will be only one of his statues. He leads her to centre of stage, 
returns to his work-table, and prepares to work. She poses in four or five 
different attitudes holding each position about eight counts. He looks at 
her sorrowfully, then more and more interested. Whenshe gives her last 
pose he rushes up and embraces her. a cae 

Enter Dagon who, seeing the situation, shakes his purse, puts it in his 
pocket, rubs his hands in contentment. Enter Folly dancing and blowing 
ahorn, A great crash is heard, as if marble is breaking. Folly draws 
aside the curtain. The statuary is shown broken in pieces. (Show red light 
on the scene. ) ° 

When the crash is heard Cyrene and Gedor rush to the statuary, and 
Dagon reaches for his daughter to come with him. She pushes him aside 
and goes up to Gedor, who is in great distress because his statuary 1s broken. 
He gives a look of agony at his broken statuary, then folds her in his arms. 
Dagon crosses his hands on his chest, bows his head, while Folly is running 
about the statuary picking up the pieces, etc. 


CURTAIN. 


The action must be very quick after the crash is heard, for that is the 
climax. The broken statuary is arranged in this way: When Gedor has 
drawn the curtain the last time, the statuary are prepared by putting black 
cloth or shawls over them as they lie on the floor, exposing some an 
arm, some a head, others the torso, etc., and broken pieces of marble are 
scattered upon the black covering. The crash is made by several pieces of 
broken marble falling and striking a piece of sheet iron. The characters 
may all be taken by ladies. 


Hl. 
MLLE. CORNELIA DE FOLLENVILLE— 
LECTURER. 


By PAUL De GOURNAY. 


OOD evening, mesdames et messieurs. Permit me to present myself— 
G Mademoiselle Cornelia de Follenville. [Courtesies.] 1 come from 
France, by ze vay of England, because I vish to see ze Tower of London, 
Vestminster. I embark me at Calais, Ze voyage vas monitone, but I vill 
ell you. ; ; 

I fad ask one lady zat come on ze boat, «Vat you call ze captain? ’’She 
had say, ‘‘He is one true John Bull.” So, ven ve had start, and I vas valk- 
ing on ze desk-—no, pardon, ze deck—and I meet ze captain, I vish to be 
olite—all ze French are polite—and to make one leetle compliment, I say: 
«Captain Bull, you have one very fine sheep.” A 
[Grufy-] “Ma’am, my name isn’t Bull, and I have no sheep on board. 
‘‘Pardonnez moi, captain, ze sheep, ze boat you command. 
“Oh, my ship? Say ‘ship,’ Ma’am, not ‘ sheep.’”’ 
«Oh, oui, j’entends, zat is strange! Zere are four words pronounced all 
ze same! Vat is it ven I buy one dress, not dear, bon marché, hey? 
“Cheap, ma’am.”’ i 
<cAh! and, captain, pardonnez my curiosité, vat you call ven you break, 
chop—one leetle piece of vood vith ze hatchette?”’ 
“<A chip, ma’am.” 


“Ship, tchip, merci, And ze animal vich make ba-a-a-ah?”’ 


“That is sheep, ma’am.” Andhe turned his back, and svear one big vord. 

“Vell,” I tink, ‘‘do ze captain pronounce correctly? It is very strange 
zat on zis English tchip or ship ze people do not understand me vell, and I 
do not understand zem vell.”’ 

I go down ze stairs, and ven I go to come up, just ven I had my head 
near ze deck, somebody cry, “Look out!” Ilook out, and plash—I get one 

i ket of water in my face. ; 
ae pardon, ent od ze sailor, ‘I vash ze deck, but I tell you to look 

” 
Soe at vrai,’ I say, viping my face vith my mouchoir, “but, mon ami, if 
you had said ‘Look in,’ I vould not have put my head out.” He—vat you 
call vat ze monkeys do? Ah, yes, grin. He grin. 

In one leetle vile, I hear ze sailor say: ‘Jack, isn’t that a boy overboard 

“Yes, that’s a boy.” 

ra ass and abc up. Oh, un homme alamer! A boy over ze board! 
Quelqu’un—somebody save him!”? Ze captain cry out “Stop!? [Rapidly.] 
Ze engineer ring ze bell, ze boat shake and back and stop. 

«Where, ma’am, where did you see him?” ; ; 

«J did not see him, captain; zat sailor said to sailor Jack, ‘zere isa boy 

e board.’”’ 
Or Grufly.| «[ didn’t. I said, ‘Isn’t that a buoy to larboard?’” i 

“Madam,” said ze captain, looking like a cloud of thunder, ‘‘b-u-o-y 1S 
not a live boy, and you will oblige me by staying below, and not giving me 
any more false alarms.” Ze impolite and inhuman personage! To leave 
one poor dead boy in ze water, and to call me ‘madam,’ when all the world 
can see I am mademoiselle! 

Vell, let us leave ze sheep, no ship, and ze unpleasant subject. I got to 
London. You vish to know vat I see zere? Vell, see nothing! no nothing, 
rien du tout! Ze brouillard, vat you call fog, vas so thick, zat ven I go to 
eat, I did not know vat I had on ze end of my fork, until I put it in my 
mouth, So I leave London vith a cold in my head. 
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But I had one funny adventure at my innin London. Ze first I vas to go 
out, and I vant tolock my doors, zere vere two of zem, because I had money 
in my trunk. So I stop at ze office, and I say, ‘‘Gentleman, you forgot 
one ting, you have not give me my keese.” 


‘Hem! French custom; excuse me, ma’am.” And ze man open his 
arms, and come for to embrace me. Iscream, his vife run in, ‘Vat’s ze 
matter?’’ 


‘‘He vants to embrace me!” 

‘‘Villain!” she cry, and she catch him by ze hair—it vas red, 

“Polly, I didn’t mean for to do it; she told me I hadn’t given her her kiss, 
and remembering that the French are a kissing people, I was just going to 
kiss her out of pure kindness.’’ 

“T tell you give me my keese to lock my doors!” 

“Oh! keys! all right.” —But it vas not all right, for Mistress Polly tell me I 
better go to ze ozer inn, andI go. C’est egal! ze impertinent man, he did 
mean to pretend to mistake, and he did vant to kiss me vith red hair. 
Faugh! I can kiss a pretty boy, but one red hair man! Non, non, non! 

So [have come to zis great country, and I am very glad, except one disap- 
pointment in New York Itink I shall see zere ze Indian come to trade 
vith ze post, and I shall hear ze roar of ze buffalo in ze night, but zay tell me 
Mr. Barnum have captivated all ze Indians and ze buffalos, and take zem to 
a voyage inacircle. Is not zat dangerous? 

But Ihave not tell you vere from I come, and youask me, naturellement, 
who am I? Devinez! notone teachair. [Zurns up her nose.| Non! Every 
French cook and bottle-vasher zat come to zis country, say, zey can teach 
ze beautiful language vith ze true accent Parisien. [Rapidly.] Not one 
modiste, one dressmaker. Non! [/Proudly.] I am one strong voman, 
Non! Vot you call one voman vith strong mind, like Mees Lucy 
Stone, Mees Antony, Mees Dr. Walker, and all dose nobel vomen 
who have one soul zat fly-no! zat soar above ze kitchen, and ze nursery, and 
grapple vith ze great questions of politique and government. Iam ze famous 
conférénciere—lecturer you call it—Cornelia de Follenville. [Courtesies.] 
Have you never heard of me? Zat is strange! I come as ze représentante 
of France, to speak for ze women of ze future. I go to Vashington to see 
Madame la Présidente. I have one great plan. [Afysteriously.] I vill tell 
youit. I don’t vant to take everything away from ze men, poor fellows! I 
vish to see zem in ze places nature has pointed out for zem, and ws in ze 
places she has marked for ws. Ze man is strong, he has big arms, big—vat 
you call—muscles. Let him hoe ze potatoes, plant ze cotton and ze corn, 
build ze houses, clean ze'streets, cook ze dinner, carry ze baby! Ze voman 
has one sharp tongue. [Rapialy.] Let her be doctor, lawyer, senator, 
alderman, school-director! All ze business zat is talk, talk, talk, belongs to 
ze voman by ze right of nature. Zat is ze right ve vant. Zis arrangement 
vill give us one perfect order of society—peace and love—everything, For 
it is one vell substantiated fact zat all vomen love, and no vomen ever 
quarreled. Zey always agree, and zey are not noisy, and don’t throw ze 
money out of ze vindow like ze foolish men. 

I can see by your faces zat you approve of zese principles. It make me 
proud. Iam glad tosee so many—I cannot say vomen because you are 
jeunes filles charmantes, who are to ze vomen, vat ze bud is to ze flower. 
You are bloomers, since you vill bloom one day into beautiful, hard-headed 
—no, strong-minded vomen, ze hope of ze country. And I am proud to see 
so many who speak my native tongue as vell, almost, as I speak ze English. 
Good-bye. 


IV. 
RESCUE OF IVANHOE FROM FRONT-DE- 
BOEUF’S CASTLE. 


By Sir WALTER SCOTT, 
Arranged by CHANCIE DE WIrr, 


a boss heavy, yet hasty step of the men-at-arms traversed the battlements, 

or resounded on the narrow and winding passages and _ stairs 
which led to the various bartisans and points of defence. The voices 
of the knights were heard, animating their followers, or directing means of 
defence, while their commands were often drowned in the clashing ofarmor, 
or the clamorous shouts of those whom they addressed. Ivanhoe was like 
a war-horse, glowing with impatience at his inactivity and his desire to 
mingle in the affray of which these sounds were the introduction. The 
sounds ceased, which showed that the men were at their posts on the walls 
and expecting an instant attack. The skirts of the wood were lined with 
archers, although only a few advanced from its dark shadow. A knight 
cla? in sable armor appeared to be their leader. He alone was armed from 
head to foot, and seemed to assume the direction of allaround him. His 
Sa was a fetterlock and shacklebolt azure, but no motto graced his 
shield. 

Suddenly the signal for assault was given by the blast of a shrill bugle, 
and at once answered by a flourish of the Norman trumpets from the battle- 
ments, which retorted in notes of defiance. The shouts of both parties 
augmented the fearful din ; but it was not by clamor that the contest was to 
be decided, and the desperate eftorts of the assailants were met by an 
equally vigorous defence on the part of the besieged. 

The archers shot so ** wholly together,” that no point at which a defender 
could show the least part of his person escaped their shafts. By this heavy 
discharge, which continued as thick and as sharp as hail, two or three of 
the garrison were slain and several others wounded. But, confident in 
theirarmor of proof, the followers of Front-de-Boeuf showed an obstinacy 
in proportion to the attack, and replied with the discharge of their large 


cross-bows and their long-bows, slings, and other missiles to the continued 
shower of arrows. The whizzing of shafts and of missiles on both sides was 
only interrupted by the shouts which arose when either side inflicted or 
sustained some notable loss. 

Ivanhoe groaned, not from his wounds, but because of his inability to 
lend a hand in the affray, and lay expectant and anxious, 

The knight of the fetterlock led his men close under the outer barrier of 
the barbican. They pulled down the piles and palisades ; they hewed down 
the barricrs with axes. His high black plume floated over the throng like a 
raven over the field of the slain. They madea breach in the barriers—they 
rushed in —they were thrust back! Front-de-Bceuf headed the defenders. 
They thronged again to the breach, and the pass was disputed hand to hand 
and manto man, The Black Knight fell! He was on his feet again, fight- 
ing as if there were twenty men’s strength in his singlearm. His sword 
was broken—he snatched an axe from ayeoman! He pressed Front-de- 
Bceuf with blow on blow. The giant stooped and tottered like an oak under 
the steel of the woodman—he fell! His men rushed to the rescue, and 
their united force compelled the champion to pause. They dragged Front- 
de-Boeuf within the walls. The assailants had won the barriers, and they 
pressed the besieged hard upon the outer wall, Some planted ladders, 
some swarmed like bees, and endeavored to ascend upon the shoulders of 
each other. Down went stones, beams and trunks of trees upon their 
heads, and as fast as they bore the wounded to the rear, fresh men supplied 
their places in the assault. The ladders were thrown down, and the soldiers 
lay grovelling under them likecrushed reptiles —the besieged had the better, 

The Black Knight approached the postern with his huge axe. The thun- 
dering blows which he dealt were heard above all the din and shouts of 
the battle. Stones and beams were hailed down upon the bold champion 
—he regarded them no more than if they were thistledown or feathers ! The 
postern gate shook, it crashed —it splintered by his blows! They rushed in 
—the outworks were won! They hurled the defenders from the battlements; 
they threw them into the moat. The besieged destroyed the bridge, and 
few of the Black Knight’s followers escaped with him into the castle, The 
champion was sheltered from the foeman’s shot by the outwork which he 
had mastered, and the garrison only bestowed a few bolts upon him, as if 
to disquiet rather than to injure him. 

The Knight caused to be constructed a sort of floating bridge, which was 
thrust across the moat, extending its length between the castle and the out- 
work. Well aware of the importance of taking the foe by surprise, the 
Black Knight, closely followed by his men, threw himself upon the bridge 
and reached the other side. Here he began to thunder with his axe upon 
the gate of the castle. Theleader of the besieged led his men down to the 
postern gate, which he caused to be thrown open. But scarce was this 
done ere the portentous strength of the Black Knight forced his way in- 
ward in despite of all. Two of the leaders guarding the entrance instantly 


fell, and the rest gave way, notwithstanding orders to the contrary. 


De Bracy now came to the rescue, and the Black Knight and this re- 
doubtable fighter engaged in a hand-to-hand conflict, and the furious blows 
which they dealt each other rang throughout the place. Atlength, the 
Norman received a blow, which descended with such violence that he meas- 
ured his length upon the paved floor. 

“Yield,” said the Black Prince, stooping over him, and holding against 
the bars of his helmet the fatal poniard, 

‘IT will not yield to an unknown conquerer,”?’ replied De Bracy, faintly. 

The champion whispered something into the ear of the vanquished, and 
he yielded at once. As he was being led away he said , 

‘Wilfred of Ivanhoe is wounded and a prisoner, and will perish, as we 
have set the castle on fire.”’ 

As the fire augmented, it became apparent in the chamber where Ivanhoe 
was confined. The volumes of smoke rolled into the apartment, and his 
cries were heard even above the din thatthe battle made on the ramparts. At 
last the door of the apartment was broken open, and the Black Knight 
entered, : 

‘‘T had not found thee but for thy shouts,” he said. 

‘If thou be true knight, save the others, the ladies,’’ said Ivanhoe. 

‘Tn their turn,”’ answered he of the fetterlock, *‘ but thine is first.” 
seizing Ivanhoe, he bore him off as easily as if he had been a child. 

Having delivered his burden to the care of the yeomen, he again entered 
the castle to rescue the others. One turret was now in bright flames, which 
flashed out furiously from window and shot-hole. But in other parts, the 
great thickness of the walls and vaulted roofs of the apartments -re- 
sisted the progress of the flames, and there the rage of man still triumphed, 
as the scarce more dreadful element held mastery elsewhere ; for the be- 
siegers pursued the defenders of the castle from chamber to chamber, and 
satiated in their blood the vengeance which had long animated them 
against the soldiers of the tyrant Front-de-Beuf. Most of the garrison re- | 
sisted to the uttermost ; few of them asked quarter—none received it. The 
air was filled with groans and clashing arms ; the floors were slippery with 
the blood of despairing and expiring wretches, 

Meantime, the prisoners found no difficulty in making their escape into 
the anteroom, and from thence into the court of the castle, which was the 
last scene of the contest. The towering flames had now surmounted every 
obstruction, and rose to the evening skies one huge and burning beacon, 
seen far and wide through the adjacent country. Tower after tower crashed 
down, with blazing roof and rafter, and the combatants were driven from 
the courtyard. The vanquished, of whom very few remained, scattered 
into the neighboring wood. The victors, assembling in large bands, gazed 
with wonder, not unmixed with fear, upon the flames, in which their own 
ranks and arms glared dusky red. At length, with a terrific crash, the 
whole turret gave way. An awful pause of horror silenced each murmur 
of the armed spectators, who, for the space of several minutes, stirred not 
a finger, save to make the sign of the cross. Then the shout of the yeomen 
rang clear through the air: ‘‘ The den of the tyrants is no more!” 


And 


| 
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V. 
THE HIGHLAND LOVERS. 


MUSICAL TABLEAU. 
By Mary L, GADDEss. 


HE man’s dress is full Highland costume, con- 

sisting of kilt, scarf, and hose of plaid, with a 

black waist, black cap with plaid border and 
plume of eagle feathers. 

The girl wears a white dress, with plaid ribbons 
across bosom, hair in long curls or plaits snooded 
with plaid ribbons. She comes forward as if 
listening, and sings: 


Cheerily thy bugle sounds 

When home returning o’er the lake ; 
Merrily my bosom bounds 

As each clear swell bids echo wake, 

[Her lover advances as she finishes, and sings. ] 

Joyously I wing the note 

To tell thee that thy hunter’s near ; 
Merrily I speed the boat 


Toward the home by thee made dear. © 


[ Both sing in chorus:] 
Dearest, for thee, thee only, 
These mountain wilds are sweet to 


me ; 
Each crag and valley lonely 
Is blest because ’tis loved by thee. 
Sound, sound, sound, sound, 
The merry, merry mountain horn 
At evening’s close and morning’s rosy 
dawn. 
[Gird sings-] 
Fearlessly thy footsteps roam 
Where snows hang o’er the dizzy 
steep, ‘ 
Driving from his rocky home 
The echo of the hollow deep. 


[Aan sings-] 
Merrily the wild stag bounds, 
Until he feels the hunter’s spear ; 
Cheerily the glen resounds 
With chorus and the-hunter’s cheer, 


[ Both sing chorus, *‘ Dearest, for thee,’ etc.] 
Curtain falls as they stand singing chorus. 
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Vi. 
THE SOLDIER’S GRAVE. 


By Rey. Greorce R. KRAMER. 


E flowers of rich and varied hue, 
So welcome with the month of May ; 

Expressions of the good and true, 

While blooming in the length’ning day, 
Where can you better glow and fade 

Than where in honor sleep the brave ? 
Where better dying offerings made 

Than on the patriot soldier's grave? 


Oh! who is she who turned away 
The many offers of the heart? 
Whose days are spent to watch and pray, 
Whose Christ-like deeds bid woe depart 
From homes where her sweet smile is found ; 
Whose ministrations many save, 
Whose praise the grateful poor resound ? 
Her lover fills a soldier’s grave. 


And there is one who toils by day, 
And late in darkness knows no rest, 
She wedded—then he went away 
To fields of war to do his best. 
His bride, his home, he loved but left— 
Himself unto the nation gave. 
Remember her of all bereft: 
Her husband fills a soldier’s grave. 


Nowsee that aged form low bent, 

Whose heart was crushed, as only know 
Those loving ones whose treasures went ; 
The choicest — shattered with a blow. 

Our starry banner hails with joy 
That shadows shackles of no slave ; 

But think! for this that mother’s boy 
Is sleeping ina soldier's grave. 


While Freedom sings from sea to sea 
And all the land from war finds rest, 
Forget not him beneath that tree ; 
Go place your flowers above his breast. 
Where’er the cypress flings its shade, 
Where strong oaks stand, where weird pines 
wave, 
Where’er the comrades’ dust is laid 
Go honor every soldier’s grave. 


Vil. a 


PHE sEG@PEMEN F: 


GAY young spark, who long had sighed 
To take an heiress for his bride, 
Though not in vain he had essayed 
To win the favor of the maid, 
Yet fearing from his humble station, 
To meet her father’s cold negation, 
Made up his mind, without delay, 
To take the girl and run away! 
A pretty plan—what could be finer? 
But as the maid was yet a minor, 
There still remained this slight obstruction : 
He might be punished for “ abduction!” 
Accordingly, he thought it wise 
To see the squire and take advice— 
A cunning knave who loved a trick 
As wellas fees, and skilled to pick, 
As lawyers can, some latent flaw 
To help aclient cheat the law. 
Before him straight the case was laid, 
Who, when the proper fee was paid, 
Conceived at once a happy plan, 
And thus the counselor began : 
«« Young man, no doubt your wisest course 
Is this: To-night you get a horse, 
And let your lady love get on. 
As soon as ever that is done, 
You get on too—but, hark ye! mind 
She rides before ; you ride behind ; 
And thus, you see, you make it true, 
The lady runs away with you!” 
That very night he got the horse, 
And put the lawyer’s plan in force ; 
Who found next day—no laughing matter— 
The truant lady was his daughter! 
MorRAL, 

When lawyers counsel craft and guile, 
It may, sometimes, be worth the while, 
If they’d avoid the deepest shames, 
To ascertain the parties’ names. 
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Vill. 
HOW COULD I HELP IT? COULD 
YOU? 
H® carried my satchel to school 
And me through the drifts carried, too ; 


Could I know why he hugged me so close? 
If I couldn’t how could I, could you ? 


At eve he tied under my chin 
My hood with its bright ribbons blue ; 
Why he gazed in my face could I tell? 
If I couldn’t how could I, could you? 


He whispered words tender and sweet, 
He vowed he would ever be true ; 

Oh, how could I doubt him! Ah, well, 
Icouldn’t. How could I, could you? 


He left on my cheek a warm kiss, 

Then off with the lightning’s speed flew. 
If I could I’d have scolded him well, 

But Icouldn’t ! How could I, could you? 


And when he returned the next day 
I meant to be cross as a shrew, 
But after one glance in his face, 
Oh, I couldn’t! How could I, could you? 


Tis long years ago, and since then 

He has proved to me tender and true ; 
And safely I lean on his breast 

For how couldI help it—could you? 


IX.—LIFE AND DEATH. 


By GERTRUDE HALL, 
E talked of life and death. She said: 
Whichever of us two first dies 
Shall come back from among the dead 
And teach his friends these mysteries. 


She died last night, and all this day 

I swear that things of every kind 
Are trying, trying to convey 

Some message to my troubled mind. 


I looked up from my tears erewhile : 
That white rose dying in the cup 
Was gazing at me with her smile— 
It blushed her blush as I looked up, 


It paled, then, with an agony 
Of effort to express me aught 

That would, I think, bring peace to me 
Could I but guess, and I cannot. 


And when the wind rose at my door 
It clamored with a plaintive din 
Like some poor creature, begging sore 
To be letin. Ilet it in. 


It blew my light out ; round my head 
It whirled, and swiftly in my ear 
Had whispered something ere it fled ; 
It had her voice, so iow, so dear, 


The looking-glass this livelong day 
Has worn that curious, meaning air; 
I feel it when I look away 
Reflecting things that are not there. 


For hours no breath of wind has stirred, 
Yet bends the lamp’s flames as if fanned ; 
The clock says o’er and o’er a word, 
But I—O God!—can’t understand! 


X.—THE SONG OF THE ARMOR. 


iE I ha’ kep’ my armor bright, 

Away ovah dar 
An’ away ovah dar ; 

If [had ha’ kep’ my armor bright, 

For away ovah dar is a lan’ of light, 

I’d ha’ been a-walkin’ with God in light 
Away-y-y-y-y-y ovah dar 
An’ away-y-y-y ovah dar, 

For away ovah dar is a lan’ of light. 


When I git ter heaven I’ll have a shout, 
Away ovah dar 
An’ away ovah dar ; 
When I git ter heaven I’ll have a shout—ha! 
An’ away ovah dar is a lan’ of light. 
Kase nobody’s gwine for to put me out, 
Away—y—y—y ovah dar 
An’ away—y—y—y oOvah dar, 
For away ovah dar is a lan’ of light. 
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GAIN we would suggest to contributors that 
we do not need any more pleas for voice-cul- 
ture, physical culture, etc. We long ago settled 
that these things are desirable. The time has 
gone by to discuss what seems to us self-evident 
truths, but we do want articles giving the ‘“thows,”” 


By eee Amy Fay has done for piano students 

in her famous book ‘Music Study in Ger- 
many,” the writer of ‘Letters from a Vocal 
Student,’”’ begun in our April number, is doing for 
vocal students. What she relates is actual expe- 
rience, and, besides being interesting, will prove 
helpful to those in search of just such information. 


HE movement for a national convention of 
public readers and elocutionists to be held in 
New York city, June 27 to July 2, 1892, has taken 
definite shape, and its success is no longer doubt- 
ful. We trust that everybody interested in voice 
and action will do what he can to make this first 
convention a great success. Come together and 
place the profession where it belongs ! 


“ANT EWS and Comments” take much time and 

labor to prepare. Many of the items are 
partly or wholly original, and some ofthe foreign 
news comes direct from our special European cor- 
respondents. We speak of this,’because some of 
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our readers, judging by the smallness of the type 
used, may slight this department, which is really 
one of the most important and valuable features 
of our magazine, 


HE Syracuse meeting (June 28-30) of the N. 
Y.S. M. T. A. promises to be a fine success. 
Among the essayists are: Louis Arthur Russell, 
H. E. Holt Amy Fay, Albert R. Parsons, Gerrit 
Smith, A. K. Virgil, and John Towers. The 
various departments such as voice, organ, piano, 
etc., willeach have its own session, so that a 
person, if he cannot attend the entire convention, 
may select that day which is of most interest to 
him. 


she report of the 1891 meeting of the New York 

State Music Teachers’ Association gives more 
space than ever before to the reports of the spe- 
cialist committees. These reports can be made 
valuable and will make the Association’s annual 
report a volume of even greater interest and 
value. No one but he who has had the work to do 
has an adequate conception of the worry and la- 
bor involved in the getting out of such a report. 
Mr. von der Heide is, therefore, to be compli- 
mented and thanked for the fine shape in which 
the 1891 report appears. 


Ho be a teacher of music or of elocution, a per- 

former or a public reader in New York city 
is not sufficient guarantee of proficiency or of rep- 
utation. This should not be forgotten. New 
York city is not the whole of the United States— 
indeed, itis only a small part. There are many 
performers, teachers and readers living elsewhere 
who are equal if not superior to the best that 
live in New York city. The average New. York 
teacher is greater in nothing than he is in provin- 
cialism. It is surprising to learn what circum- 
scribed ideas he has. He needs to be modest, and 
not be carried away with the idea that he is su- 
perior and of nationalimportance, simply because 
he happens to live in the metropolis. 


AR indicative of the insignificant role played by 

America in the Old World’s artistic doings 
we note that among the composers and musical 
directors that have been specially invited to take 
partin the Vienna International Exhibition, there 
is not one American name, the list being, accord- 
ing to our German correspondent: Brahms, 
Bruch, Bruckner, Bilow, Cowen, Dvorschak, 
Fuchs, Goldmark, Grieg, Levi, Mascagni, Mas- 
senet, Mottl, Rubinstein, Saint-Saens, Schuch, 
Sgambati, Svendsen, Sullivan, Tschaikowsky and 
Verdi, We are a world unto ourselves ; and, 
since we have just as good music here as there is 
in the world, we can afford to smile at the indif- 
ference shown us by our “cousins” over the 
ocean. 


| his paper before the Philadelphia conven- 

tion, Mr Franklin H. Sargent rather con- 
demned relaxing exercises, per se, while Mrs. 
Emily M. Bishop strongly advocatedthem. Inas- 
much as such exercises have been considered one 
of the fundamental principles“of the Delsarte Sys- 
tem, a thorough discussion of the subject is de- 
sirable. Are relaxing, devitalizing, or decompos- 
ing exercises, useful, advisable andsafe? It may 
be remembered that about a year ago quite a 
commotion was caused in an Eastern young ladies’ 
seminary by the alleged over-use of these relax- 
ing exercises, some of the girls becoming so ‘‘de- 
vitalized”’” that the school authorities became 
alarmed and the girls were placed under a physi- 
cian’s care, 


ie elocutionary profession needs a Moses to 
lead it out of Egypt. Who shall this Moses be? 
Perhaps the convention that is to be held at the 
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end of June will divide the waters of the Red Sea 
and let the elocutionary children cross over on 
their journey to the Promised Land. This thought 
has been brought out renewedly and emphatically 
by what has occurred in the endeavors to form as- 
sociations in New York and Boston, and to prepare 
for the proposed convention. Evidently, the 
members of the profession do not understand one 
another, and there is no standard, nor code of 
ethics, to guide and to regulate these eftorts and 
the members of the profession. The elocutionary 
profession is where the musical profession was 
25 years ago, 


ITE New York State Music Teachers’ Association 

is to be congratulated upon the success that 

has crowned its efforts in getting through both 

branches of the New York State Legislature the 
following bill : 


1. In each of the state normal schools the course of study 
shall include instruction in vocal music. 

2. The board of education in each city in this state shall 
cause free instruction in vocal music to be given in the 
schools under their charge. 

3. The board of education in each village in this state, 
having, according to the last census, a population of 
more than 5,000 persons, shall cause free instruction 
in vocal music to be given in all schools, wherein a 
superintendent is employed, under their charge, 
unless excused by the supetintendent of public 
instruction. 

4. The board of education of each union free svhool 
district, incorporated by special act of the legislature, 
shall cause freeinstruction in vocal music to be 

given in the schools under their charge, unless 
excused by the superintendent of public instruction. 

5, The superintendent of public instruction shall provide 
instruction in vocal music in all teachers’ institutes held 
throughout the state. 

6. This act shall take effectimmediately. 


At the present writing the bill is in the hands 
of Gov, Flower, who, unless he greatly disap- 
points his friends, is sure to sign the bill, thus 
placing the great State of New York in the advance 
guard of making vocal instructionin public schools 
obligatory. Great creditfor the passage of the bill 
is due to the efforts of Mr. Charles A. White of 
Albany. The lesson taught by the N. Y.S. M. T. A. 
should have a beneficial effect on other similar 
associations and lead them to see what can be ac- 
complished when an organization has a definite 
end in view and focuses its efforts on one point. 


bes though there were smiles of derision only 

too plainly manifested in various parts of the 
hall during the discussion on Delsartism at 
the recent Philadelphia convention of physical 
culturists, the fact that an entire afternoon 
session was devoted to the subject indicates prog- 
ress, and that Delsartism is forcing its way upon 
the attention of educators. Some Delsartians 
think it unfortunate that the leading paper 
should have been presented by so conservative 
a Delsartian as Mr. Franklin H. Sargent 
acknowledges himself to be. Yet Mr. Sargent 
made an able address, and we are not sosure but 
his conservatism did the cause more good 
than if his place had been filled by a radical Del- 
sartian. We are inclined to think that he was the 
best man to bridge over the chasm that lies be- 
tween the old school physical culturists and the 
new school, Mr, Sargent, ina note to us, says: 
“TI feel that such conventions and open discus- 
sions on this subject accomplish a great deal of 
good; andI found an illustration in the after- 
discussion of what I think to bea great weakness 
in most Delsartian teaching —the lack of scientific 
knowledge on the part of the teachers, and the 
study of a limited portion of the Delsartian doc- 
trine in place of the whole truth as explained by 
Delsarte.’ The lack of scientific Delsartians ex- 
plains why the movement has not made greater 
progress Theoutlook, however, is encouraging ; 
and since Delsartism has been officially recog- 
nized by the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Physical Education—a national 


body,—skilled advocates will now arise in its 
behalf, ‘ 


/ 
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BESSIE WILLIAMS’S CAREER. 


By J. L. Harpour. 


Rilesne acting of Miss Bessie Williams, as Lady 
Montague, at the amateur theatricals in Mrs. 
Greene’s parlors on Thursday night, was a sur- 
prise to all that young lady’s friends. It gave evi- 
dence of dramatic talent of high order, and she 
could doubtless make a great reputation should 
she decide to go upon the stage.”’ 

Miss Bessie Williams had never had a thought 
of goingon the stage until, a day or two after 
having taken part in the private theatricals, she 
read this complimentary notice of her perform- 
ance in the columns of the local newspaper. 
But now she was fired with a new ambition. She 
cut the notice from the paper, and read it again 
and again, and as she did so, she began to rise 
above the commonplace things of life, above the 
things with which she had before been fully satis- 
fied. She began to take great interest in 
actors and actresses. One day, when her mother 
entered her room quietly and unannounced, Bes- 
sie was discovered artistically draped in a trailing 
scarlet blanket, her long, dark hair hanging down 
her back, her bare white arms folded on her 
breast, and her head thrown stiffly back, as she 
stalked back and forth before the small mirror on 
her bureau. 

“Ye do not know with whom ye have to 
deal!’ she was declaiming, in the tone ofa queen 
of tragedy, as Mrs. Williams softly opened the 
door. 

«Well, what on earth ! Why, Elizabeth Williams, 
what do you mean?” exclaimed her mother. 

««O ma,” cried Bessie, turning quickly around 
in great confusion, her face almost as scarlet as 
her blanket, ‘‘[—I—-was only practicing!” 

‘*Practicing what?” 

«Oh, a—a—piece I saw played once,’’ replied 
Bessie, asshe unpinned the blanket, and began 
binding up her hair, 

“Well I think you had better leave such things 
to those who can’t find anything better to do,” 
said Mrs. Williams, in her direct, sensible way. 
«TI supposed you were up here working on your 
erazy-quilt, which you’d better .have been doing 
_ than wasting your time and getting foolish ideas 
into your head by such silly performances as 
this.’’ 

But the crazy-quilt and the embroidery and the 
other little feminine occupations that had pre- 
viously giving her pleasure in her sparemoments, 
no longer had any interest for Bessie. She began 
to have a feeling of disgust for practical duties, 
and a sense of superiority over those who could 
besatisfied with whatshe called the ‘‘ narrowness” 
and ‘‘stupidity” of life in Elderton. 

Her mother's rebuke did notchange her mind 
or hercourse. Bessie knew that many famous 
actresses had entered the ‘‘profession’”’ in op- 
position to the wishes of their parents, who had, 
in after years, been proud of the success of their 
daughters, andsorry for the opposition that had 
delayed the beginning of their careers. 

Elderton was asmall town, and the few dra- 


matic companies which visited it, and gaverepre- - 


sentations in the town hall, were of the lowest 
order of merit ; but at Youngton, a small city ten 
miles from Elderton, there was a ‘‘Grand Opera 
House,”’’ in which ‘stars ”’ of indifferent brilliancy 
occasionally appeared. 

A few weeks after what she regarded as her 
awakening to the consciousness that she possessed 
dramatic genius, announcement was made 
that Mme. B—-, ‘‘a world-renowned” actress, 
with a talented company, was about. to visit 
. Youngton. 
upon Mme. B——, confide to the famous actress 


- ing curiously at Bessie. 


Bessie resolved that she would call - 


her hopes, recite some of her best passages as a 


specimen of what she could do, and, if encour- 


_aged to do so, that she would join the company, 


and begin her glorious career as an actress. 

She kept this resolve to herself, for she knew 
well that her parents would forbid her carrying it 
into effect. She was really a dutiful and obe- 
dient daughter, but herhead had been so turned 
during the past few weeks by her belief in her 
own power, that she had deluded herself into the 
belief that it was not only her duty, but the 
greatest kindness she could do her parents, to go 
upon the stage. Thetime would come, she felt 
sure, when they would be glad thatshe had neg- 
lected to consult them, but had committed herself 
to the guidance of her own genius. It was easy 
enough to getconsent to goto Youngton. Bessie 
frequently visited an aunt who lived there, and, as 
it happened, an invitation had just come to her, 
asking her to spend several days with this aunt. 

On the first night of her visit Bessie saw Mme. 
B play the heroine ina drama of a class that 
young girls should neither see nor read ; but the 
infatuated girl lost sight of its vulgarities in the 
dazzling splendor of the stage settings, in the 


_ beautiful costumes of the handsome actress, and 


in the thrilling situations in which the heroine 
was left at the end of each act. The rounds of 


_ applause hada great charm for the excited girl, 


and she tried to imagine how she should feel if 
they were for her. Her heart swelled and her 
cheeks flushed with pride at the thought. 

It was a little before noon the next morning 
when she entered the hotel where Mme, B—— 
was staying. Her little card was sent up, and 
Bessie waited in the hotel parlor, her heart flutter- 
ing, inspite of her efforts to appearself-possessed. 


Mme. B—— returned word that she would see 
the lady. 
Mme. B—— was lying on alounge, and Bessie’s 


timidity gave way to amazement as she looked at 
the woman before her. The woman she had seen 
the night before was young and beautiful, with 
long golden curls, sparkling eyes and a happy 
joyous manner. She had worn beautiful jewels 
and lovely dresses. The woman Bessie saw on 
the lounge was not young nor beautiful nor gold- 
en-haired. She had a weary careworn look; 
her thin, dark hair, streaked with = gray, 
was combed back plainly, and she wore 
a plain dark wrapper and not asingle jewel. The 
roses were gone from her cheeks and the smile 
from her face as she put her elbow on a pillow, 
supported her head on her handand asked: ‘‘Did 
you wish tosee me?” That did not seem to 
Bessie to be the voice she had heard the night 
before, and this surely was not the same woman. 

«‘J_I—wanted to see Mme. B 3 replied 
Bessie, and her voice faltered in spite of her ef- 
forts to appear calm, 

“Tam Mme. B——,” replied the woman, look- 
“T suppose,”’ she added, 
‘that you have seen me only on the stage and 
that you hardly recognize me off of it. There zs a 
difference.” 

The last words were spoken sadly, and her 
manner was not unkind. She sat up onthe sofa, 
drew a shawl around her shoulders, and asked, 


“with a smile: ‘*Can I do anything for you?” 


A maid had brought achair for Bessie. She 
sat down and said: **I called to see you about— 
about myself. My friends tell me that J—I— 


- have ”—-she paused with a blush on her cheeks 


and Mme. B—— finished the sentence for her. 
“That you have dramatic ability, is that it?” 
“Ves; “replied: Bessie: 
‘-T guessed it,’’ replied Mme. B——. ‘‘And you 


~ want to go upon the stage ?” 


*¢ Oh, ever so much!” cried Bessie, reassured by 
Mme. B ’s kindly manner. 

‘<I thought that, too, when “you came in,” said 
Mme. B——, more seriously. ‘‘‘Well, how can I 
be of service to you ?” 

‘T thought,”’ said Bessie, ‘‘that if you would 
be kind enough to hear me recite a few pieces, or 
something from plays I have seen, you could 


- judge of my ability and would be willing to tell 


me just what you think.” 

She had rehearsed this little speech again and 
again in her room, and that was probably the rea- 
son she spoke it now in such an unnatural way. 

“JT am quite willing to hear you recite anything 
you wish,” said Mme, B——. ‘Of course, you 


want me to be frank with you and tell you just 
what I think ?” 

«Oh, certainly,” replied Bessie, quite confident 
that she would surprise Mme. B——. 

She recited the most exciting parts of ‘* The 
Polish Boy,” and a part of the balcony scene from 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and sat down, flushed with 
her efforts, intending to rest a moment before be- 
ginning the sleep-walking scene from ‘* Macbeth.” 
A half-suppressed giggle behind her caused her 
to turn around, and she saw Madame’s maid evi- 
dently trying hard not to laugh. She knew that 
she was the object of merriment, and her cheeks 
flushed with indignation and mortified pride. 

Mme. B—— turned to her maid and sternly 
sent her from the room. Then she said, quietly 
and kindly, to Bessie: 

‘“ You need not recite any more. I cangive you 
my opinion at once. You are about eighteen 
years old, are you not?” 

‘‘T shall be eighteen in May,” replied Bessie, 

‘<Do you live here? ”’ 

“No; in Elderton, ten miles from here.” 

«You have kind parents and a pleasant home?”’ 

Somehow there came into Bessie’s heart at that 
moment a great and tender sense of how very 
good and kind her father and mother had always 
been, and of the many sacrifices they had made 
for her comfort and happiness. She wondered 
what they would think and say if they knew 
where she was at that moment, and there was the 
suggestion of tears in her voice as she said 
loyally: 

‘Oh, yes, indeed, I have a very good and kind 
father and mother; but itis as much on their 
account as on my own that I want to be and do 
something more than ordinary. I should like them 
to be proud of me.” 

“Do they know that you have come to see 
me ?”? 

**No,’’ replied Bessie, with some confusion. 

«« And they would be sorry if they did know ?” 

“Tam afraid they wouldn’t like it,” replied 
Bessie, hanging her head. ‘But of course, after 
I'd got to be famous and rich and”— 

Mme. B suddenly leaned forward, took 
both of Bessie’s hands in her own, and said, in a 
changed, earnest voice: 

‘‘My dear girl, listen quietly to me for a mo- 
ment, and be very sure that I mean all that I say 
for your own good, and that if I had a daughter 
of your age, I should be forever grateful to any 
one who would say to her whatI shall say to 
you. In the first place, you are mistaken in think- 
ing that you have any special dramatic ability. I 
don’t think you could make much of what ability 
you have, andI am glad of it. If you will go 
back to the peace and security of your home 
and faithfully discharge the duties that come to 
you, no matter how humble they may be, the 
time will surely come when you will be glad that 
you were kept from going on the stage. No suc- 
cess that might come to you, no laurel crowns 
could be half so beautiful as the crown of a pure, 
good and noble womanhood. Go home now and 
never give another thought to the stage as a place 
where you might be happy.”’ 

Bessie felt that these words were true, notwith- 
standing her recent determination to go upon the 
stage. Humiliated and crestfallen, she stammered 
her thanks to the actress, and returned home to 
take up the duties of life again. 

Her dream of greatness was over, but she was 
not unhappy; and if she did not win the applause 
she had coveted, she did afterward find in the 
sphere of her own home the highest happiness 
that a woman can know.— Youth's Companion. 


Favorite Sones.—The Toper’s—‘‘When the Bloom is on 
the Rye.” 

The Miner’s—‘‘Rock Me to Sleep, Mother.” 

The Shoe Dealer’s—‘ ‘Oh, Dem Golden Slippers.” 

The Evolutionist’s—‘‘Listen to My Tale of Woe.” 

The Merchant’s—‘‘The Sweet By and By.” 

The Hunter’s—‘‘White Wings.” 

The Carpenter’s—‘‘I Build a Bridge of Fancies.” 

The Burglar’s—‘‘ Oft in the Stilly Night.” 

The Baldheaded Man’s—‘ Shoo, Fly, don’t Bother Me!” 

The Dyer’s—‘‘Why do Summer Roses Fade?” 

The Reporter’s—‘‘Speak to Me, Speak ” 

The Milliner’s—‘‘The Flowers that Bloom in the Spring.” 

The Capitalist’s—‘‘Ye Banks and Braes 0’ Bonny Doon.” 

The Miller’s—‘ Tis but a Little Faded Flower.” 

The Countryman’s—'‘The Wearing of the Green.” 

The Convict’s—‘‘Oh. forthe Wings of a Dove.” 

The Gambler’s—‘‘God Save the Queen.” 

The Carpet Tack’s—“I am Little, but. oh, My!”—Music 
and Mirth, 
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I 


A QUESTION which has been in my mind ever 
since my first effort at scanning I wish to 
have settled now and forever, viz., Is it an in- 
fallible rule in reading that we shall sacrifice 
pronunciation always for metre? I have steered 
clear of scanning, because I did not think it was 
necessary in reading, deeming that the rhetorical 
pauses, emphases, inflections, ellipses, so destroy 
the time that it was absolutely impossible to re- 
gard either when reading. The other day I was 
told that the High School teacher of reading said 
there must be a slight pause at the end of every 
line of poetry to maintain the metre. I held up 
my hands in horror thinking she had no authority 
forherrule. Ifindarule in one of McGuftey’s 
Readers, under poetic pauses, as follows: ‘In 
order to make the measure of poetry perceptible 
to the ear, there should be generally a slight 
pause at the end of each line even when the sense 
does not require it.”” Further, it cautions against 
too longa pause. Then again it speaks of the 
ceesura or pause midway the line. What a stum- 
bling block this matter of metre has been to me! 
I have always placed punctuation rules and met- 
rical rules together subordinate to sense and the 
rules for reading as taught by the advanced 
school. If youclearmy mind of this question, I 
shall always be grateful ; while at the same time 
I shall set to work to learn scanning and practice 
itso thoroughly that, ifit is a gross fault, one 
enemy will have been overcome. A. Ge 


Answer. 


The above appeal has in itan element of pathos, 
and it is a satisfaction to be able to extend’ some 
help where so great need of itis felt. 

Pronunciation should not be sacrificed to metre, 
nor will any such sacrifice be required in the 
reading of poetry which is good poetry—the only 
kind which there is any room for in this crowded 
world, Elocutionary rules and principles apply as 
closely to the reading of poetry as to the reading of 
prose,—more so, if anything, as poetry from its 
very nature, demands more artistic finish. Pause, 
emphasis, and inflection should be observed, and 
should not destroy the time or the melody. There 
should be ‘‘aslight pause at the end of every 
line of poetry.’’ There is much authority for this, 
aside from the almost instinctive sense of its ne- 
cessity indicated to the ear,—if the ear be sensi- 
tive and musical. Nearly every good grammar 
and rhetoric state this rule, while so much is said 
in explanation of it that itis hopeless to undertake 
to quote to any extent. A fewsentences may be 
helpful. The entire 187th page of Russell & Mur- 
doch’s Vocal Culture bears directly upon this 
subject, the last lines of which are : ‘‘The servile 
style of reading verse which followsitssoundrather 
than its sense, is no worse fault than a literal 
practicing of prosody, a fair and honest, but most 
gratuitious scanning of the lines rather than the 
reading of them. The strict metrical marking, 
however, and due practice on it may be very use- 
ful to those students whose habit in reading is to 
turn verse into prose through want of ear for 
metre,” 

Says Simon Kerl, in his Common School Gram- 
mar: ‘* To improve the rhythm or verse there are 
two pauses; the Final Pause is a slight pause 
made at the end of each line, even when the 
grammatical sense does not require it ; the Ceesu- 
ral Pause is a slight pause made within the line, 
most frequently about the middle of it, and it 
belongs chiefly to long lines. Sometimes a line 
has two or more czesural pauses, one of which is 
commonly greater than the rest. The second 
pause may be called a demi-ceesural pause.” 

Says Quackenbos in his Course of Composition 
and Rhetoric: ‘Ease of utterance requires that 
every line of ten or more syllables should be so 
constructed with regard to its sense, as to admit 
of atleast one cessation of the voice, which is 
known as the Primary Pause. Some lines admit 
of several, in which case the inferior or shorter 
ones are denominated Secondary Pauses. 
Whether primary or secondary these pauses must 


not contravene the sense ; therefore, it is clear 
that they must not divide a word ; that they must 
not separate an adjective and its noun oran ad- 
verb and its verb, when, in either case, the latter 
immediately follows the former.’”’ The terms: 
Primary and Secondary used by this author cor- 
respond to the czesural and demi-czsural of Kerl. 

In Elements of English Composition by Boyd 
we find: ‘‘ There should be a pause at the close 
of every line, even where no pause is required 
by the sense. The pause for sense, or czsural 
pause, is at, or not far from, the middle of the 
verse, andas naturally made by the voice in a 
correct reading of the verse.’”? On page 360, 
eleven rules are given for the ceesural pause. 

In Latin and Greek syllables are divided into 
long and short. In these languages a foot is de- 
termined by the length of time occupied without 
reference to the number ofsyllables or the posi- 
tion of the accent. . In English asyllable has no 
rights of its. own, but is subject to the accent, 
Modern verse is accentual; ancient verse was 
syllabic. 

Let not **A. C.” consider this ‘‘matter of metre”’ 
a “‘stumbling-block,”’ or rock of offense. It seems 
like an elaborate and mechanical matter,—per- 
haps a perplexing and mystifying one on account 
of the technical terms with which it is necessarily 
accompanied, but a little observation and prac- 


‘tice—not silent, but vocal - will very much sim- 


plify the matter and remove all ditticulties. 
Poetry is made by the poet, not the reader, and 
good poetry will offer scarcely any obstacles to 
sensible—and at the same time—melodious read- 
ing The poet has, presumably, a musical ear; 
he is surely no poet without one, and it is his first 
business to express his ideas in such correct and 
musical form that no sacrifice of sense need be 
made by the reader. Take away the high wooden 
intellectual fences erected around this matter of 
metre, tear down the grammatical and rhetorical 
scaffolding built all over it; read aloud the best 
poetry with regard only to the sense—as one 
would do in prose, with the exception of the 
already-described final pause,—and the melody 
will be brought out in the reading without any 
difficulty unless the verse is inherently faulty, in 
which case it is not even good—to say nothing of 
being the best—poetry. 


II. 


What is the proper form in addressing ladies 
and gentlemen. or in responding to them? Is it 
proper to say, ‘‘ Yes, sir” and ‘*No, ma’am?” I 
was told bya teacher of elocution, who was a well 
read intelligent woman as well as a successful 
teacher of her art, that she did not wish her pupils 
to respond to her thus, for we were equal socially, 
there being no superiority except age, experience 
and learning; that the custom originated between 
servants and masters and between crowned 
heads and their subjects. As I consider it req- 
uisite for me to be an authority on etiquette and 
manners, besides practicing daily true ladylike 
gentility, I should like this settled. Ae, 


Answer, 

It is perfectly ‘‘ proper”’ to say ‘‘Yes, sir,” and 
‘*No, ma’am,” because the form is sanctioned by 
custom and good usage, and because the motive 
prompting the usage is a laudable desire to show 
respect and politeness It is true that ‘the custom 
originated between servants and masters and_ be- 
tween crowned heads and their subjects,” as all 
our social customs originated in a social condition 
where the line was sharply defined between in- 
ferior and superior ; where ‘“‘ might made right,” 
and every man was either slave or master. Her- 
bert Spencer, in Ceremonial Institutions, which 
form Part IV. of hissecond volume of Principles 
of Sociology, gives us very interesting informa- 
tion concerning the origin, modification and 
gradual disuse of many social observances, 
among them forms of address, use of titles, etc. 
‘*‘Adhering tenaciously,’’? he says, ‘to all his 
elders taught him, the primitive man deviates 
into novelty only through unintended modifica- 
tions. Every one now knows that languages are 
not devised, but evolved, and the same is true of 
usages. The like holds of titles. Looked at as 
now existing they appear artificial.” 

The ‘superiority of age, experience, and learn- 
ing’’ still has this social deference paid to it toa 
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large extent, especially where the difference in 
age or attainment is very marked. The day has 
not yet dawned when a young man or woman, 
even in our independent America, would will- 
ingly change this concededly polite form of 
address in speaking to an elderly person, al- 
though it is not now a customary form of saluta- 
tion among young ,ersons, or between those of 
the same age. It is certainly more courteous for 
a pupil, who from the very nature of his relation 
concedes a sort of inferiority, to address his in- 
structor as ‘*Sir’’ or “ Ma’am,”’ unless his teacher 
objects to that form of address which, as a matter 
of taste and personal preference, he is certainly 
at full liberty to do. 
IWMI 


Teachers of Delsarte here, and a noted one 
lately here, say that the Delsarte Philosophy 
proclaims that intention and not conscience is a 
guide to man. I have sought a full explanation 
from them, but so far have failed to get anything 
that is satisfactory. I request that you devote a 
long article to the principles and development of 
this point. Rae Oe) aC, 

Answer, 

The Delsarte System.is nota system of ethics, 
but of expression, It has nothing to do with 
either conscience or intention. Both in this and 
in other numbers of this magazine considerable 
attention is paid to the Delsarte System. We do 
not think it advisable to lose sight of the main 
thing, namely, expression, and to go off too far 
into the mystic and speculative. 

IV. 

(1) Please inform if Boston affords the best 
schools of oratory or elocution; if so, which is 
superior. (2) In case I should begin a course in 
September, would you advise me to. go forso 
short a term as ten or twenty weeks? TGs 


Answer. 

(1) We do not believe that any one city monop- 
olizes all the go d teachers of oratory or elocu- 
tion, We have already called attention to the fact 
that New York city has no regular schools of 
elocution, although it has excellent private 
teachers. Chicago Conservatory, at the head of 
the elocution department of whichis Miss Anna 
Nora and the Cincinnati College of Music, at 
the head of the elocution department of which is 
Prof. Virgil A. Pinkley, are good schools and are 
nearer to you than an Eastern city would be, 
Either the Emerson College of Oratory or the 
Boston School of Oratory, in Boston, would 
give you every advantage. 

(2) Inaterm of ten or twenty weeks, you could 
get only a smattering of the art of elocution; yet 
if that is as long as you can go, we would advise 
you to take the course, 

V. 

(1) If you know of a good lady vocalist of 
pleasing address, who is capable of taking charge 
of our vocal department next season and is 
willing to be oneof usin musical work and 
sympathy, please put her in correspondence with 
me atonce. (2) Also ayoung lady to take charge 
of and build up the department in guitar, mando- 
lin, ete. Either must be a member of some church 
denomination, Baptist preferred. TEXAS, 


Answer, 

If any of our subscribers would like either of 
these positions, their applications will be duly 
forwarded from this office. 

VI. 

Answer to ‘‘\M. M.’’—Francesco Paolo Tosti, 
was born at Ortena, April 9, 1846. He is still 
living. See Grove’s Dictionary for asketch of 
his life. 

VII. 
Answer to Question in Emphasis. 

“Tam your angel | who was your bride | 
And know | that though dead | I have never died.” 

— Arnold. 
VII. 

Can you recommend any person eitherin Paris 
orin London competent ‘to teach the Delsarte 
System ? Wee 


There is noone in London. In Paris: Mme. 
Marie Géraldy, daughter of Delsarte, and Alfred 
Giraudet, of the Conservatoire, a pupil of Del- 
sarte, 


Answer, 


ee 
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IX 
What is the cause of sore throat ? 
Answer by Dr. F. Mount Bleyer. 


/ 
Sore throats are the result of many conditions, 


and nine times out of ten some productive cause 
is always present. I hardly think one remedy is 
sufficient ; however, a harmless and yet power- 
ful gargle is the following, to be used steadily one 
week : 

Ae Peroxide of hydrogen, medicinal (Mar- 
chand’s). Ounces 8. 

Lime water. Ounces 6. 

Gargle four times daily. 

Take a glass of water, 110° Fahr. one hour 
before each meal, drinking it slowly, taking twen- 
ty minutes for the glass. 

X. 

(1) Who is the author of *‘ Ingomar?” 

(2) What isthecorrect pronunciation of ‘ pro- 

am?’’ I pronounce it ‘* pré-gram,’’ the aas in 
have. 1 have heard it given with the short sound 
of w in the second syllable, making it ‘‘ pro- 
grum.’’ I think that no dictionary authorizes the 
latter. A student from the college at Poultney 
said that it was pronounced there with the sound 
ofw. Our minister, who has been out of college 
about a year, pronounces itthesame. As lam 
the critic of our literary society I do not wish to 
take this word up until I hear from you, although 
I feel quite sure of the first pronunciation. 

Bs A. 1K 


Answer. 


(1), Eligius Franz Joseph Bellinghausen- 
Munch, baron, born 1806, died 1871, better known 
by his pen-name of Friederich Halm. ‘Ingomar’’ 
was written in 1842. The acting edition is trans- 
lated from the German by Mrs, Maria Lovell. 

(2) Both Worcester and Webster give as the 
only pronunciation of ‘‘ program” frd'grdam, 
sounding the @asinam. Careful speakers never 
say pro-grum. 


DEAF AND DUMB. 


By Mrs. R. F. KINKEAD. 
{The author is the mother of two deaf-mute 
girls, who use only the sign-language, The poem 
was written on first hearing pupils of Miss Mary 


. McCowen’s articulation school speak. ] 


TOOK no note of sound ; 
It fell unheeded on my dormant ear, 
That, locked in deepest slumber so profound, 
Knew not it held the blessed sense to hear. 


No loving mother’s voice, 
Nor kindly words of father gave me joy, 

Nor childhood’s playful shout or deeper noise 
Called out responses from the deaf-dumb boy, 


My tongue knew not the trick 
Of lisping words in cunning baby lore; 
Only the ready eye was sure and quick 
To catch the smiles or frowns loved faces 
wore, 


Silent the years went by, 
Vague, dim, uncertain, all l sought to know. 
Beauty | saw; sweet sounds I felt were nigh 
But woke not to the charm of music’s flow. 


At last there came a day 
When woman’s love and labor broke the spell, 
And hope sprang up and flung her first faint ray, 
Across the threshold of my mind’s dark cell. 


As from a far-off shore, 
A sound came stealing through my slumber- 
ing brain, 
And trembling there, and echoing o’er and o’er 
A word was fixed —first link within a chain 


Of words, that since have grown 
And multiplied, and opened up the way 
Of light to my poor fettered soul, blest dawn 
That speaks the coming of a brighter day. 


And brighter days and years 
For woman’s patient faith and loving toil 
shall come, 
When her reward shall be the hearing ears 
And singing voices of the deaf and dumb, 
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DELSARTE MATINEE. 


Nee the Madison Square Theatre, New York, 
April 5, Mrs. Genevieve Stebbins Thompson 
and Miss Mary S. Thompson gave their annual 
Delsarte Matinee to an audience that filled the 
theatre to overflowing. The program was: 


Address, - - «Delsarte in America.” 
MRS. THOMPSON. 
Address, - - ‘Interpretations in Tone.” 


MI8S THOMPSON. 


Statue-Poses—Diana discovering Endymion. Min- 
erva. Apollo Belvidere. Venus at the Bath. 
Melagett. Amazon. Quoit Player. Daphne 
pursued by Apollo. Ceres. Augustus. Cupid. 
Mercury. Laughing Faun. Antinous. Amazon. 
Bacchante. Dying Gladiator. 

MRs, THOMPSON. 
Studies in Shakespeare's Women—Lady Macbeth. 


Ophelia. Portia. Juliet. 
MISS THOMPSON. 


Pantomime - - “The Myth of Isis.” 
MRS. THOMPSON. 

Monologue, - ‘“‘To-Morrow at Ten.” Nora Perry. 
MISS THOMPSON. 

Statue- Poses, - - «The Niobads.” 


MRS, THOMPSON. 


The program was carried out in the most artis- 
tic manner, the applause of the audience reach- 
ing its height at Mrs. Thompson’s pantomime, 
‘© The Myth of Isis.’’ In all likelihood nothing 
like it has ever been seen on the stage in any 
part of the world. The audience broke out in 
furious applause which continued for several 
minutes. Altogether, both Mrs. Thompson and 
Miss Thompson have reason to feel proud of their 
success and of the stamp of approval set upon 
their work by so large and cultured an audience. 


Mrs. Thompson's Address. 


I come, my friends, to inaugurate with you, I 


hope, a crusade of health and of beauty. Let ' 


me say first, however, health of body and beauty 
of mind ; for, unfortunately, we cannot decide for 
ourselves that beauty of form, which only comes 
to us through the imagination of all those who 
have gone before us. 

I wish to talk to you of the new education. I 
call it a new education, and yet in a way it is as 
old as the marble gods of Greece—the education 
of the mind and the body atonce. Ineed only to 
recall, [am sure, to your imagination how for 
thousands of years, I may say, at any rate, for 
nearly 2,000, we have considered that in some 
way it was asin to imagine that body and mind 
went hand in hand; but now science arises 
and tells us that it is impossible to have a 
healthy mind without a healthy body. Yet, atthe 
same time, we do not wish to become mere 
body-worshippers ; we do not wish to neglect the 
mind with all that that may mean; and so in 
this new education, I hope, by retaining this 
fact in your minds, you will help me in the prog- 
ress of it. 

In this new education, we have got, first of all, 
to commence with that most abused faculty— 
the imagination. Now, when I say that, I fancy 
I hear a good many of you saying to yourselves: 
Imagination! Imagination in this practical 19th 
—nearly 20th—century! Why, what a strange 
thing to propose that imagination should have 
anything whatever to do with physical culture ! 
But I wish to show you where it has a great deal 
to do with physical culture. 

The imagination, first and foremost, means the 
power of holding an ideal ; it is the power—the 
ruling sovereign power—without which we are 
nothing better than the brutes of the field. Take 
your imagination and strive just for once—I do 
not say strive with me, except that we wish its 
coéperation for a short time—strive to hold your 
mind steady for one or two or three minutes to 
one single imagining. You will find that your 
whole nervous system becomes thrilled and 
dynamized with the power of holding your 
thought on something that is ideal. 

How are you going to separate the nerves and 
the muscles to enable you to look well into the 
mind in order to see what you are to do ?—for 
whoever would aspire to a perfect performance 
of anything in this world must conceive first the 
perfect image in the mind, The physical action 
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is to have that idea in the mind ; and so far, very 
far, from its being an external education, it is 
first and foremost an education of the mind, 

You will find to-day, by reference to your pro- 
grams, that I have said we would discuss ‘‘ Del- 
sarte in America.” Delsarte, in the sense of the 
teachings of Delsarte in France, I am afraid, 
died with the great man. Delsarte in America 
means just what Americans have found in his 
teachings that has been of help and of hope to 
them. 

We find that Delsarte in France was a teacher 
of artists, a graduate of the Conservatoire in 
Paris, and afterward an investigator into the 
actions and meanings of the human body. He 
formulated his researches and discoveries into a 
system of rules for the interpretation of certain 
dramatic expressions of legs, of arms, of hands, 
of the trunk and of the head. 

In the course of his investigations, Delsarte dis- 
covered that there were primary and secondary 
expressions ; that the primary expressions were 
three in number, corresponding to the three 
primary colors ; and just in the same way as the 
secondary colors are derived from the primary, 
so the secondary expressions are derived from 
the primary. Healso found that the legs, the 
arms, the head, the trunk, and, in fact, all the 
members of the body are susceptible to change ; 
among these various types of expression is. one 
—the normal—which signifies to its possessor 
health, calm, courage, cheerfulness, and, in 
short, everything that means normal. 

So, when we first found that it was possible to 
assume an attitude and then feel the reaction of 
it, as physiologists have repeatedly demonstrated, 
throughout the whole nervous system, we saw 
that it was possible to have a training in which 
each part of the body should be trained accord- 
ing to its healthiest and most heroic and best 
meaning. Now, in the old gods and goddesses 
that are carved in marble, you will find that they 
stand, that they hold their limbs and bodies in 
proportion to the meaning of the things they are 
supposed to represent ; and that that subtle re- 
serve, that subtle repose in action, which Wink- 
elmann speaks of, is one of the charms of that 
magnificent ease in the way they stand, in the 
way they act, which fascinates every beholder. 
Now, of course,we are very farofffrom any such 
perfection as this; but we are still striving 
toward it; we are still striving to make the 
physical character something like it. 

Every action of the body has a reflex emotion 
in the brain ; and, of course, it is very pleasant 
to know it. Ithelps you to appreciate art; it 
helps you to appreciate pictures. It makes it 
possible to read your fellow human beings some- 
times in a way you do notcare to. 

I call attention to the magnificent physical cul- 
ture which can be inaugurated when we estab- 
lish a mental meaning for everything that is 
done. That mental meaning may, or may not, 
be in accordance with what Delsarte found; it 
may be in accordance with some of the hypoth- 
eses regarding the evolution of man. Darwin, 
Duchenne, Mantegazza, and many other great 
men have been examining into the subject of the 
meaning between the thought and its expression 
in the body. 

The next step after the imagination is to culti- 
vate the will. Having cultivated the imagination, 
strive to have the courage to exact that that im- 
age shall be fulfilled in flesh. I say courage! 
Oh! you know we are all great cowards of our 
best selves. Great cowards! We rarely dare to 
be or to express what is within us! 

The next step is to make the body sufficiently 
plastic to take on the image ; to take on, through 
the will, the ideal in the brain. Now, if there 
are any people in my audience who have been 
interested in the recent discoveries in the ner- 
vous system, they perhaps know that when a 
cerebral impression is had in the brain, at the 
same time the nerves are striving to express, 
through the muscles, the idea, there is a certain 
dynamic effect going through the body to the 
brain, which is not when you use the automatic 
action of the body. 

so, to all persons who are interested in physi- 
cal culture, I suggest an examination into this 
mental physical culture, which strives to use the 
will and the imagination at the same time that the 
body is being used, 
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I do not wish to detain you very long in this 
part of our entertainment; but whatI wish to 
draw your attention to is the fact that there exists 
a connection and a relation between the thought 
of the brain and the expressions of the body ; 
and that this new educationis worthy of our no- 
blest efforts and is a question into which every- 
body can look with interest and profit and study 
until we finally come out of the sin, out of the 
anguish, out of the misery caused by ignorance 
of this fact, into the light and the harmony of 
which only the beautiful can be the crown. 

Iam now going to illustrate the attitudes of 
some of the statues I spoke of. If you will look 
upon your programs, you will see that they are 
all celebrated. Seeing that Ihave neither quiver 
nor tunic nor anything else to assist in the illu- 
sions, you will, i know, aid me with your imagi- 
nations which I spoke to you about. In the first 

“series you will see that one is a representation of 

Diana discovering Endymion. Of course, we all 
know Keats’s beautiful poem on that subject; and 
we all know how the ancient Greeks represented 
their marble gods in attitudes appropriate to the 
meaning of the things which they symbolized. 
A careful analysis of the attitudes and postures 
of the masterpieces of ancient art comprised a 
part of our studies this year in Europe, and, in 
looking on the beautiful originals, I found my- 
self transported once more in imagination back 
to Greece. 5 


Miss Thompson's Address. 


It is not the word but the tone which conveys 
the meaning. The grandest words ever written 
may be dwarfed and rendered meaningless by a 
poor voice. To every one, then, who uses his 
voice professionally as a means of interpreting 
his own or the thoughts of others, I would say it 
is as mucha partof your training, and clearly your 
duty to see that you give that voice every oppor- 
tunity for development within your power, as it 


is that you should prepare yourself for your pro- , 


fession by certain courses of study for your men- 
tal development. It would be deemed a strange 
caprice which should inspire an aspirant for 
the rendering of the musical service to ignore 
all training of his voice and rely upon whatever 
native aptitude might be his as a means of mov- 
ing his auditors and lifting their souls out of. the 
earthly plane. But why should there be any 
greater reason for absolute perfection in the sing- 
ing-voice, as used professionally, than in that 
of the speaking-voice? Pronouncing words 
is not necessarily interpreting them. One may 
give every vowel and consonant correctly but 
.with a voice so badly usedas to be neither heard, 
understood nor felt. In short, the use of the hu- 
man voice in speech as well as in song is an art, 
and, with rare exceptions, does not come na- 
turally. 

Voice-culture for ordinary social life is com- 
paratively simple ; it means the control and nice 
adjustment of the muscles used in tone-produc- 
tion. This may be accomplished by the practice 
of a few simple exercises, and doés not neces- 
sarily include any of the instruction which would 
be given to one wishing to read or recite in ever 
sosimple a manner. The preparation for public 
use of the speaking-voice is quite as much of a 
task as is that of the singing-voice. There must 
be an absolute knowledge and control of the 
breath, of the directing or placing of tone, of 
volume, pitch, inflections—which are musical 
scales—time, pause or rest, emphasis, quality, 
stress, etc., as well as a perfect pronunciation 
and articulation of the language. 

All this is simply a mechanical mastery of the 
instrument—voice ~and requires as much care, 
thought and precision as does the mastery of any 
musical instrument. Mad, indeed, would be 
deemed that musical performer who essayed to 
interest his hearers through the medium of a 
cracked, ill-tuned instrument badly played upon, 
whatever might be his soul for music; yet we 
are prone to look with indulgence upon a public 
speaker who has not even the most ordinary 
capacity for public speaking because of a re- 
liance on his subject matter to awaken the re- 
quired interest. 

There is no art whichhas so moved the souls 
of menin all ages, from Demosthenes to Wendell 
Phillips, as the art of oratory, Through its 


means the grand reforms of the earth are wrought, 
and its masters have been enlisted in all the great 
causes which have agitated and advanced man- 
kind to the present day. The great soldiers of 
the world, the Alexanders, the Ceesars, the Napo- 
leons, have over run countries, \deluging them 
with blood and filling the air with the sound of 
their renown, but their dynasties have ended 
with themselves. Seldom, indeed, has the sword 
been used for any better. purpose than destruc- 
tion; while the victories of peace, won mainly 
through public speaking, are imperishable. The 
history of our country is one of agitations, moral 
and social, whereby the various enemies of our 
social system are defeated through thorough and 
exhaustive discussion. It is in this way that all 
real reform is wrought; and the silver-tongued 
orator, which means the man of good lungs and 
proper vocal training, is the most formidable fac- 
tor in all measures of reform and progress. 
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INTERESTING MUSICAL PROGRAMS 


Mr. BEN T. HAMMOND. 


PROGRAMS oF His 53D, 54TH AND 65TH RECITALS, 


Song, ‘King of the Forest,” Parker. 
Song, “Kindred Spirits,” Ganz. 
Song, ‘‘Jessie’s Dream,” Blockley. 
Song, ‘‘My Boy,” - 4 Z Pinsuti. 
Piano Duet, ‘‘Serenade,” 5 Alfred Grunfeld. 
Song, ‘‘A Song at Twilight,” R. de Koven. 
Song, ‘‘Glory Our Crown,” Seymour Smith. 
Song, “Past and Future,” R. de Koven. 
Song, ‘‘Jack Ashore,” : . » Jude: 
Piano Solo, ‘Gypsy Dance,” W. A. Smith. 
Song, ‘‘Would that I Could,” - Robyn. 
Song, ‘‘Coming O’er the Sea,” Macfarren, 
Song, ‘‘Kelvin Grove,” : Scotch, 
Waltz Song, ‘Bird of Blue,” Pratt. 
Song, “Kings of the Road,” Bevan. 
Song, ‘Let Old Love Awake,” Kellie. 
Song, ‘Moorish Serenade,” h A Lath, 
Waltz Song, ‘‘Happy Birds,” * : Holst. 
Piano Solo, ‘‘Whims,”’ op 12. . Schumann, 
Chanson, ‘Les Derniers Jours du Cid,” Mercier. 
Song, ‘‘Murmuring Voice of the Deep,” Elson. 
Song, “‘The Gate of Dreams,” 4 Roeckel. 


Piano Solo, ‘‘Waltzin C sharp Minor,” op. 64. Chopin. 


Song, ‘‘Dreams,”’ 3 3 Hartog. 
Song, ‘‘The Dear Home Land,” Slaughter. 
Song, ‘‘Over the Harbor Bar,” Adams. 
Piano Solo, ‘‘The Last Hope,” Gottschalk. 
Song, ‘Return and Stay,” 4 Allen. 
Song, “Dream Voices,” McGlennon, 
Song, ‘‘ Merry Gypsy Lads,” Bevun. 
Song, ‘‘Mona,” : : - Adams. 
Song, ‘‘Carita,” : 2 Mattet. 
Song, ‘‘The Alpine Horn,” Proch. 


Piano Duet, ‘‘Polonaise,” op. 61, Nos. 3 
and 4 4 - , 5 Schubert. 
Serenade, ‘‘Appear Love at Thy Window,” Gregh. 


Recit. and Air,‘‘Scenes that are Brightest,” Wallace. 


Song, ‘‘The Clang of the Forge,” 3 Rodney. 
Piano Duet, ‘‘Suite,” from ‘‘Peer Gynt” Grieg. 
Song; ‘“‘Lovelight.” . Hutchinson, 
Song, ‘‘The Arab’s Bride,” Marks. 


Scotch Songs, () ‘‘Drown:d,” Old Highland 
Air ; _(b) ‘‘Leezie Lindsay,” Traditional Aur. 
Piano Duet, “Tarantella,” op. 174, No. 10, Raff. 

Songs, (a) ‘Cradle Song,’’ Ries; (b) *‘ May Song,” 


Carmichael. 
Song, ‘‘Italia,” : : : Trotere. 
Song, ‘‘A Soldier’s Song.” i 5 Mascheroni. 


MANUSCRIPT SOCIETY OF N. Y. 


Works PERFORMED AT PuBLIC MEETINGS. 


Orchestral. 

J. E. Broekhoven, ‘Suite Creole,” . (2 movements). 

G.W. Chadwick,Overture, ‘‘The Miller’s Daughter.” 

Titus @ Ernesti, “Symphony,” (Finale), 

W. J. Henderson, ‘‘Valse Lente.” 

Henry Holden Huss, ‘‘Nuptial March.” 

Edgar S. Kelley, ‘Chinese Fantasy,” (Wedding 

Music) ‘‘Aladdin.” 

Bruno Oscar Klein, “Concert Piece,” (piano and or.) 

D. M. Levetl (string orchestra), “‘Pastorale.” 
’ Horatio W. Parker, Overture, “Count de Paris.” 

E. C. Phelps, ‘‘Meditation at Wount Vernon.” 

Silas G. Pratt (string orchestra), . “Serenade.” 


_ Orchestral and Vocal. 
Homer M. Barilett (contralto), (a) Recit., “Thus 
saith the Lord; ” (b) Aria, ‘The Finger of God.” 
C. C. Miller (tenor); Scena from Tennyson’s ‘‘Maud.” 


Instrumental. 
Johann Beck, “String Sextette,” (3 movements), (for 
2 violins, 2 violas. 2 ’cellos). 
I. V. Flagler, ‘‘Concert Piece,” organ, (3 movements), 
Arthur Foote, (a) ‘‘Scherzo;” (6) ‘‘ Romance,” (‘cello 
and piano). 
Alexander Lambert, ‘‘Romanza,’’ (’cello and piano). 
Ethelbert Nevin, ‘‘Wedding Music,” (string quartet). 
Constantin Sternberg, “Trio,” (piano, violin, *cello). 
Carl Venth, “Dedication,” (violin and piano). 
Carl Walter, ‘‘8cherzo,” : . (duo for 2 pianos). 
&. Huntington Woodman, ‘‘Serenade,”’ (violin, flute, 
horn, Liszt organ, piano). ; 
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Vocal, 
John Hyatt Brewer, ‘‘The Russian Lover,” , (tenor). 
* Walter Damrosch, ‘To Sleep,” (contralto). 


*Americo Gori, Elsie,” . 6 - (baritone), 
W. E. Mulligan, “Thou’rt Like unto a Flower,” 
(contralto). 
Harry Rowe Shelley, <‘Thou Knowest Not,” (tenor). 
tGerrit Smith, (a) ‘A Carriage to Ride in;” (b) ‘Little 
Children Asleep;” (c) ‘The Toyman of Nurem- 
berg;” (d) “The Barley Brownie ;” (e) “Rain 
ng,” : 4 = = (soprano). 
*G. W. Chadwick,‘The Miller’s Daughter,” (baritone). 
Vocal (Quartets), 


C. B. Hawley, (a) «Spring Song;” (b) ‘‘Marguerite,”. 
(female). 

C. B. Rutenber, ‘‘The Owl,” (mixed part song). 

Sumner Salter, “Homeward,” (mixed part song). 

*Frank van der Stucken, (a) “Thou’rt Like unto a 
Flower;” (b)‘‘Pastorale;” (c) “Maiden with the 
Lips so Rosy,” (male). 


Works PerrorMep aT Private MEETINGS, 


Lnstrumental, 


Jonn Hyatt Brewer, I. ‘Suite for Orchestra,” G@ 
minor; I. ‘Iwo Mountain Sketches,” (ar- 
ranged for piano and Liszt organ). < 

Laura 8. Collins, “Berceuse,” (violin and piano). 

John Francis Gilder, ‘The Poet’s Reverie,” (piano), 

*B. H. A. Hofmann, (a) “Cradle Song;’’ (b) ‘*‘Ma- 
zourka,” (violin and piano). 

Harry W. Lindsley, ‘La Petite Gavotte,” (piano). 

E. C. Phelps, ‘Sonate,’ op. 120, (violin and piano). 

Silas G. Pratt, “Symph. No, IIL., pt. I.,” (arranged 
for two pianos). 

Harry Rowe Shelley, “Suite for Orchestra D,” (ar- 
ranged for piano duo). : 

Carl Venth, I., (a) ‘‘Intermezzo;” (6) ‘Allegro pathe- 
tico,” (piano); IL., (a) ““Elegie;” (b) “Dedication;” 
(c) ‘Album Leaf” (violin and piano). 

R, Huntington Woodman, I., “Romance,” (piano) ; 
IL., “Serenade,” (violin, flute, horn, Liszt organ 
and piano.) i 

Charles I. Young, ‘‘Regret,” if . 


String Quartets. ; 
Willard Burr, Jr., ‘String Quartet,” (2 movements). 


(piano). 


Otto Langey, ‘String Quartet,” . A minor. 

Clarence Lucas, “String Quartet,’ (Theme and 
Variations E). y 

Carl C. Miller, “String Quartet,” . (Andante E). 


Emilio Pizzi, “String Quartet, G ” (Andante Scherzo). 
Carl Venth, “String Quartet,” (2 movements). 
Charles I. Young, ‘String Quartet.” 


Vocal (Solos). 


*Homer N. Bartlett, (a) ‘“Fairy’s Slumber Song,” 
(sop.); (6) ‘Dream Love.” (ten. 

*John Hyatt Brewer, (a) “The Lover's Dream; (b) 
‘‘Bashfulness.” (bar.) 

Fred’k Brandeis, ‘‘Cycle of 6 Songs” (Heine). en! 

Laura Sedgwick Collins, “Falmouth Town.” ar.) 


* Americo Gori, ‘‘Elsie. : 5 ° (bar, 
*Louts Raphael Dressler, “Easter Dawn.” (bar 
*Victor Harris, ‘‘My Guest.” . 9 ~ . Jsop. 


Chas. B. Hawley, “Awake. my Love.” > 
Wm. Edw. Mulligan, ‘‘Thou Art so Like a 


Flower.” os vs ~ F _ (ten.) 
Wenzel A, Raboch, (a) ‘Sunshine and Shadow;” 
(b) ‘“Neue Liebe, Nenes Leben.” . + (sop.) 


Emma Marcy Raymond, ‘‘Ave Maria.” ~— 

J. Emory Shaw, “Under the Ivy.” ‘ » (sop.) 

* Frank N, Shepperd, “Immortality” (Easter). (ten.) 

Frank Treat Southwick, ‘Persian Song,’’ (flute 
obligato). ~ . aes oy) ROS 

Peter Schnecker, ‘‘To-Night.” 5 5 ee 

Wilson G. Smith, (a) ‘‘Unrequited;” (0) 


(bar.) 


“Love’s Constancy.” 3 a (alto. ) 
Beardsley Van de Water, (a) ‘God be Merci- s 
ful,” (offert.); (6) Love’s Question.” - . (bar.) 


Richard Henry Warren, (a) “Lullaby;”” (6) 
Waltz Song, ‘“‘Queen of Hearts.” 


+ « (alto.) 
Charles I. Young, ‘‘And then Was Iin Love.” 


( 
(ten.) 


Quartets, Part Songs, Choruses. 


*Addison G. Andrews, ‘‘Not Lost, but Gone Be- 
fore,” (male part song). 

J. T. Draper, (a) ‘‘Magnificat;” (b) “Nune Di- 
mittis,”’ © (chorus): 


«Victor Harris, (a) “An Old English Night Song;” 


“Disappointment,” (mixed quar). 
Charles B. Hawley, “Bugle Song,” . (male uar). 
W. H. Netdlinger, (a) ‘Romeo's Ladder;” (6) Where 
are You Going?” F - (male part songs). 
*Charles B. Rutenber, “Trifles,” (male chorus), 
Emma Marcy Raymond, Anthem “Bright Easter 
Morn,” ‘ i . (mixed quar). 
Frank N. Sheppead, ‘‘Merrily Every Bosom Bound- 
eth,” 3 > A (male part song). 
*Beardsley Vande Water, “Annabel Lee,” (part 
song, male voices), 


Summary. / 


Works given at 3 public meetings by 31 writers, 38 
Works given at 6 private meetings by 37 writers, 74 


112 
10 of these latter repeated at public meetings,- 10 


Total works performed, - - -— - 102 


*Published since performance. 
tIn press, 


\ 
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ae GEORGE GROVE will shortly publish in Leipzig, in 
fac-simile, by the colo-type system, the manuscripts of 
the famous classical composers, beginning with Beethoven, 
The first number will be issued in May, price, 15 marks. 


Joseph Jefferson, who was appointed to attend the forth- 
voming Vienna International Musical and Theatrical Ex- 
hibition as a representative American actor, has declined 
the honor. He has also decided to return to his famous 
impersonation of Rip Van Winkle, playing no more in the 
old comedies. He says his reason for giving up Rip for a 
time was to show the public that he could act in other 
roles as successfully as in Rep. He will devote himself to 
this character during the remainder of his stage career. 


At the State Oratorical Contest, held in Indianapolis? 
March 11, first honors were awarded to Miss E. G. Nelson’ 
of De Pauw, and second to Mr. E. H. Evans, of Wabash. 
buring the recent meeting Earlham College was admitted 
to the State Oratorical Association, and also to the State 
Athletic Association. 


The Paris Opera Comique is to be rebuilt at a cost of 
3,500,000 francs, and must be completed by October, 1894. 


Plans for the Palace of Music at the Chicago World’s 
Fair have been completed. The building will be 150x250 
feet, and will cost about $100,000. Theodore Thomas is 
desirous of haying it located on the island formed by the 
lagoons, surrounded by a field of flowers ten acres in ex- 
tent. This point has not been decided. 


Statistics show that many of the world’s great men have 
given systematic attention to physical exercise, and have 
achieved creditable results. ‘“Burns,’’ says Dr. J. W.White, 
‘was an athlete of no mean prowess; Sir Walter Scott was 
always physically active till overtaken by disease; Byron ex- 
celled in feats of strength, and prided himself as much 
upon haying swam the Hellespont as upon any of his 
writings; Dickens considered himself at an intellectual 
disadvantage if compelled to forego his daily ten-mile walk 
atthe rate of 4 miles an hour: George Sand preferred to 
work far into the night so that she might have more hours 
in the daylight for her walks; Goethe swam, skated, rode, 
and was passionately fond of all exercise; Humboldt pre- 
pared himself for his explorations by exercise to the point 
of fatigue; Leonardo da Vinci was a devoted equestrian; 
Wordsworth was an indefatigable pedestrian; Gladstone has 
his private gymnasium, in addition tolesing no opportunity 
for outdoor exercise; Bismarck has all his life been fond of 
exercise, and many other equally great names might be 
cited in support of the truth that systematic exercise is 
beneficial,” 


Mme. Spohr, widow of the composer, died at Cassel re- 
cently, aged 80. 


The following autograph sentiment was recently written 
by Jean de Reszke: “The voice is a great coquette; the more 
you think of her the further she flees from you. Butignore 
her a moment for articulation, for-expression, and you-im- 
mediately find her at your side.” 


The recent revival of ‘‘Henry VIII.” is said to have cost 
Henry Irving £15,000; but the scenes were marvels of stage- 
craft, and wonderfully historic and realistic. It is said to 
be the most magnificent piece of historical restoration the 
stage has ever seen. 


The first production in America of Saint-Saens’s Biblical 
opera “Samson and Delilah” was given by the Oratorio 
Society, and the Symphony Orchestra under Mr. Walter 
Damrosch, at Music Hall, New York, March 26. The solo- 
ists were Frau Ritter-Goetze, Montariol, Emil Fischer, and 
Homer Moore. Until the present production, nothing but 
excerpts from the opera had been heard. 

Heinrich Dorn, the composer, died in Berlin recently. 

A musical dumb bell has been invented by Miss Ellen Le 
Garde. The bells have a clear sweet note that is quite 
pleasing, particularly when used by a class in drilling. 

An interesting contribution to the Rossini centenary was 
planned by Patti, but unfortunately fell through. Patti, 
who is one of the most famous Semiramid-s, was to sing her 
part of the well-known duetinto a phonograph, and Mme. 


Albani, one of the most eminent living Arsaces, was to do ~ 


likewise. Then the voices were to be brought together, 
though their owners were thousands of miles apart. But 
Albani could not obtain the necessary apparatus, so the 
plan was abandoned. 


A Sir Morell Mackenzie Memorial Fund has been started 
in London for the purpose of endowing a bed in the Golden 
Square Throat Hospital. 


‘In furnishing a music-room,” writes Alice Donlevy, 
* care must be taken to have little drapery,and no stuffed 
or upholstered chairs or sofas, because they interfere with 
the sound of singing or other music. Whatever is hung 
against the walls should be hard, not soft. This is the rea- 
son that in many New York houses where musicians congre- 
gate there is no carpet, the floor being painted or stained. 
Any ornament that interferes with the purpose of the room 
ceases to be decorative.” 


The Shakespeare birthplace trustees have agreed to pur- 
chase Anne Hathaway’s cottage for $15,000. The reason for 
their decision is to check American offers, of which two 
have recently come, the intention being to transport the 
cottage to Chicago. 


It took ‘‘Lohengrin” 43 years to reach Paris, but it is 
making up for lost time. About two-thirds of the perform- 
ances at the Grand Opera House this winter have been of 
“Lohengrin,” in which M. Van Dyck, the great Wagnerian 
tenor who for several years has sung the part of Parsifal at 
Bayreuth, has scored such success that he has been engaged 
for 4 months in Paris next season. 


A Williamsburg, N. Y., factory foreman has been arrested 


in a he struck the girls yuder him for singing at their 
work, 
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Several Swedish women have gained fame as musical 
composers, 


The fight between corsets and no corsets is being waged 
throughout the country. There are two causes of disturb- 
ancein the schools—scientific measurement and gymnas- 
tics. The new ideasin regard to gymnastics are enemies 
of whalebone. A large Western city has been much 
wrought up over the idea of measurements. The young 
women were told to come on a certain day without corsets. 
They did not. The press sided with the girls, and finally 
the school board had to compromise, voting that girls under 
14 should appear uncorseted and be examined by an ex- 
pert, while those over 14 should be measured by a woman 
and need not leave off their corsets. 


Alberto Randegger, the famous English vocal teacher, has 
received from the King of Italy a diploma of the Cross of 
Knight of the Order of the Crown of Italy. 


The last Philharmonic concert of the season was held in 
Berlin, March 29, under the direction of von Bilow. At 
the conclusion of the last piece, Beethoven’s ‘‘Eroica Sym- 
phony,” Dr. von Bilow made a speech, speaking of the 
comparison made between Beethoven’s nine symphonies 
and the nine Muses, the First Symphony representing 
Thalia, the C Minorsymphony Melpomene, the A # Sympho- 
ny Clio, the Eighth Symphony Terpsichore, the Ninth 
Symphony Urania, the Eroica Symphony Calliope—the 
noblest of all. He continued: ‘tI might make another 
comparison and say that in his nine symphonies Beethoven 
has given his biography—not a delineation of his pitiable 
outer life, buta history of his ideals. Who kuows what 
was passing through his soul when he composed the 
Eroica Symphony? Perhaps it was Washington, the great 
American. Other composers first produced their work and 
then dedicated it to someone, but he did the opposite. He 
chose Napoleon, as representative of the sublimest aspira— 
tions, but when he learned that Napoleon had betrayed the 
Republic, he dedicated the symphony to Prince Lobko- 
witz,an unknown man. This dedication is a dissonance 
unendurable to musicians; and we, therefore, this day re— 
dedicate the Eroica Symphony to Germany's bright star, 
the greatest man of our times,the Beethoven of politics, 
Prince Bismarck !” The remarks were met by a storm of 
hisses mingled witha few cheers. Von bilow turned pale, 
and made allusion to the Emperor’s Brandenburg speech 
by wiping the dust from his shoes with his handkerchief, 
implying that he would never return to Berlin. He will 
settle in Hamburg. 


A person will gain more from 15 minutes’ exercise on 
rising in the morning, 10 minutes’ some time in the middle 
of the day, and 30 minutes’ before retiring, than if he were 
to give a whole week to exercise and then rest a week. 
Moderate and often should be the rule. 


Murmurs are heard against the Ling System. In two 
towns near Boston the girls have ‘“‘struck.” Various rea- 
sons are given, but the realreason is lack of interest. They 
say: “The boys have music, drills,and new movements. 
We had these too, until the Ling System was introduced ; 
we had clubs, wands, and bells.” The Popular Educator, in 
commenting, says: ‘‘Kkducators may frown at such reason- 
ing, but there is an innate love of rhythm and music in 
everybody. In makinga system it never pays to oppose 
human nature. The sturdy, slow-going Swede girl may be 
willing to blink through the Ling movements, but the cells 
of the American schoolgirl are not put together that way.” 


Johann Strauss says that though his family for three 
generations have written dance music, not one of them 
could dance a step. 


The official musical part of the program dedicating the 
World’s Fair buildings, Oct. 12,1892, is: March for orches- 
tra, written fer the occasion by John K. Paine; chorus, 
Haydn's ‘The Heavens are Telling ;"" march and chorus 
from Beethoven’s ‘‘Ruin of Athens ;” ‘Hallelujah Chorus,” 
from ‘“‘The Messiah ;”’ ‘‘Dedicatory Ode,” words by Miss 
Harriet Munroe, music by G. W. Chadwick; ‘‘Star-Spangled 
Banner” and ‘‘America,” with full chorus and orchestral 
accompaniment. 


A London musician has discovered that his ears are out 
of tune. Applying a tuning-fork first to one earand then 
to the other he found a semitone’s difference. Further in- 
vestigation showed that in an amateur orchestra of 8 mem- 
bers, 5 had ears more or less out of tune. 


The Lyceum League of America, formed under the aus- 
pices of the Youth’s Companion, bids fair to become an im- 
portant element in youthful education. The object, as 
stated by their constitution, is ‘‘to cultivate good citizen- 
ship among the young men of America (1) by training them 
to think for themselves ; (2) by making them intelligent on 
issues confronting the American people; (3) by impressing 
them with the duties of citizenship.” Proceedings are 
conducted according to Cushing’s Manual. 850 clubs are 
already formed, and 1,000 more are forming, in all parts of 
the United States. New York State leads with 91 clubs. The 
total membership of those already organized is over 25,000, 
mostof the members being under 20 years of age. The 
movement has boundless possibilities. 


Anton Rubinstein’s 112th work, a sacred opera ‘‘Moses,” 
is now complete,in 8 parts. The first four. which form 
one evening's presentation, follow the Old Testament’s ac- 
count of the creation and fall of man, the bondage of the 
Israelites in Egypt, their sojourn in thte Midian Desert and 


. Jehovah's appearance in the burning bush, and their exo- 


dus from Egypt. The fifth part begins with the passage 
through the Red Sea; the sixth part is wholly lyrical, and 
introduces the songs of thanksgiving by the people and by 
Miriam; the seventh part, which is. perhaps, the richest in 
material, deals with the giving of the Ten Commandments, 
the dance around the golden calf, and Moses’s curse upon 
the unfaithful people. Between this and the last part oc- 
curs the 40 years’ wandering in the wilderness; then 
Joshua leads the people to the promised land; Moses 
blesses the people. is transported by a miracle, and is re- 


_ceived up to heaven with the singing of the heavenly host. 


When Tennyson is asked to read he almost invariably 
selects the ‘‘Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington,” 


and after that “Maud,” 


“The idea,” says a writer in the Young Men’s Era, ‘‘that 
when one is excessively tired mentally he can guard him- 
self from injury by an unusual amount of physical exercise, 
is erroneous, There is a certain-amount of nervous force 
and energy. Ifitis expended through mental activity it 
cannot be recovered by physical exercise,” 


Masvagni has completed his third opera ‘“Rautzau,”’ 
which will be first given at Florence in November of this 
year He is already at work on a one-act opera, ‘‘Rad- 
cliff.” 

Italians generally name their musical journals after cel- 
ebrated opeias. Thus there have been or are now ‘“‘Rig- 
oletto,” ‘‘Pirata,” ‘Mefistofele,”’ ‘‘Amico Fritz,” ‘‘Carmen.” 
Two new ones have just appeared, ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
and ‘‘Falstaff,” the latter named after Verdi's new opera. 


Remenyi, the violin virtuoso, has applied for 400 square 
feet of space at the World's Fair, in which to exhibit his 
great collection of rare African ethnological specimens. 
Every specimen is perfect and unique. He has been 40 
years in gathering the collection. 


In Amherst College, where gymnastics are a regular part 
of the curriculum, the average health of the students im- 
proves from year to year. 


The great baritone Faure leads a life of almost Arcadian 
retirement in his villa at Etretat. Itis his own fault that 
he remains away from the stage, for managers would be 
glad to engage him at his own price. 

An international prize singing-contest will be held in 
Brussels, July 17and 18, The prizes are gold and silver 
medals and sums of money ranging from 150 to 2,000 
francs. Singing-societies of Brussels and vicinity are ex- 
cluded from competing. 


It has recently been discovered that Beethoven first ded- 
icated his sonata in A minor, op. 47 (now known as the 
“Kreutzer Sonata”) toa young mulatto named Bridgetower, 
an English artist in the service of the Prince of Wales. 
Bridgetower was in Vienna, May 23, 1803, and played the 
sonata at a concert. As was his custom. Beethoven had 
delayed finishiug the sonata till the last moment, and 
Bridgetower was obliged to play the thome with variations 
in F # at sight from Beethoven's manuscript. Beethoven 
and Bridgetower had a quarrel over a girl in Vienna, which 
caused the composer to change the dedication to Rudolph 
Kreutzer, the violin virtuoso. The fact of a girl being con- 
nected with the early history of the sonata makes its pecu- 
liar use by Tolstoi in his novel, ‘The Kreutzer Sonata,” all 
the more striking. 


Judic, the French comic opera singer, is not meeting 
with a cordial reception on her German tour. 


The performance of Sullivan’s opera ‘‘Ivanhoe,” which 
was to have been given at the Berlin Royal Opera House 
this year, has been postponed till next season. 


Maj. D. W. Whittle, a recent speaker‘at the West Phila- 
delphia branch of the Y. M. C. A , condemned athletics in 
connection with the association. He said: ‘‘I have been 30 
years in the Y. M.C. A., and I fear that these mechanical 
appliances divert the minds of young men from Chris- 
tianity. I would give more for one man filled with the 
Holy Ghost than for all the gymnasiums in the world. We 
flon’t need these appliances; we don’t need this athletic 
training.” 

The poet Whittier’s voice is said to be singularly weak, 
and contrasts with his sprightly appearance. He is also 
quite hard of hearing. 


It is proposed that Oct. 12, 1892, be set apart by schools as 
“Columbian Day,” and the Youth’s Companion has been 
asked by the World's Congress Auxiliary of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition to take charge of the arrangements 
for such an observance of the day. Francis Bellamy is 
chairman of the committee to aid the movement; the other 
members are: J. W. Dickinson, Mass., T. B. Stockwell, k.I., 
W. R. Garrett, Tenn , W. C. Hewitt, Mich. 


The diamond-set watch that Mozart received when 15 
years old for composing ‘‘Ascanio in Alba,” in honor of the 
marriage of Archduke Ferdinand and Princess Maria Beat- 
rice, and which has been in the possession of a Buda Pesth 
collector, has been presented to the Mozart Museum, in 
Salzburg. 


Miss Clementine De Vere, the charming prima donna,was 
married on April 13 to Sig. Romualdo Sapio, a vocal teacher 
of New York. The Rey. Dr. Paxton, in whose church Miss 
De Vere sings, performed the ceremony. He was greatly 
surprised, as not evena rumor of the approaching mar- 
riage had reached the public. Miss De Vere receives the 
highest salary of any church soprano in New York. 
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ARTHUR GORING-THOMAS. 


qe popular young English composer committed suicide 
in London. March 21. It is supposed that he was suf 
fering from temporary insanity. His musical education 
was obtained under the direction of such men as Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, Ebenezer Prout, and Ambroise Thomas, with 
whom he srent about six years. His first important musical 
work was the cantata ‘‘'The Sun Worshippers,” composed 
in 1882 for the Norwich Festival Other compositions are 
the operas ‘‘Esmeralda” and ‘“Nadeshda,’’ the latter on a 
Rugsian theme, and a cantata on Moore's “Light of the 
Harem.” His songs are justly popular in concerts, ‘‘A Sum- 
mer Night” winning instant success. He was about 40 
years of age: and from the work already done much was 
expected of him. 


BRUNO ZAPPERT. 


The author of “A Bohemian in America,” which has 
proved such a successful stage attraction, died at his home 
in Vienna recently, at the age of 47. The play was first 
produced in 1881, the author receiving $1,500 for it. He 
wrote over 50 plays, and was considered one of the most 
brilliant dramatists of his native country, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


[The following articles treat upon subjects 
allied to our special features. The figures in 
parentheses indicate the price; the place of pub- 
lication precedes the paper. | 


“‘Airs of all Nations, The.” J. P.Sousa. Kansas City Star, 
March 23. (5) ‘ 

‘ Alboni’s Last Song’ N. Y. Tribune, March 13. (5) She 
celebrates Rossini’s centenary. ; 

‘‘American Dramatists.”’. David Belasco. St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, March 20. (5) Their intellectuality and success, 

“American Sea Songs.” Alfred M. Williams. Boston At- 
lantic Mthly., Apl. (35) : 

“Anton Rubinstein.” Ill. Louisville Courier-Jour., Apl. 10. 
(5) Biographical. ’ ¥ 
“Are the Leading Actors in this Country Delsartians? 

Fred Winslow Adams. Boston Courier, March 20. (5) 

“Art of Singing, The.” J.B. Lamperti. Soston Herald, 
April 3. (5) Its decline, and how it may prevented. ee 
“Athletic Sports at Oxford and Cambridge Universities. 
Il. M. Shearman and RK. W. Turner. London Eng. Lil. Mag., 

March. (25) 

‘Bu:ton’s Boz Nights.” D. G. Adee, Washington Star, 
March 26. (5) Charies Dickens at the old Chambers St. 
Theatre. : 

**Oase of So-called Laryngeal Vertigo or Laryngeal Epi- 
lepsy, 4.” W. C. Phillips, M. D. Phila. Medical News, 
March 19. (10) 

“Celtic Music vs. Scientific Noise.” 
Irish-Amer , April9 (5) 

“Character of Hamlet, The.” 
Methodist Rev., May-June. (50) : 

‘College Athlete Indoors, The.” Ill. C. W. Whitney. N. Y. 
Harper's Wkly., March 26. (10) 

‘Comedies of Shakespeare, The.’ Ill. Comments by 
Andrew Lang. N.Y. Harper's Mag., April. (35) Wakes up 
“The Tempest.” 

“Crouch, Authorof ‘Kathleen Mavourneen’ and ‘Dermot 
Astore,’’’ Ul. N.Y, World, April 3. (5) Biogra_hical. 

‘‘Delsarte’s System of Physical Culture.” Ill. Providence, 
R.1, Juur., March 12. (5) 

“Klise Hensler, Prima Donna.” Mary E, Nealy. N.Y. 
Home Jour., March 3v. (5) Biographica). 

“Elocutionists from an Author’s Standpoint.” I. Will 
Carleton. Boston Gulden Rul-, April 7. (5) : 

“Eugenie Tessier.” Ill. Albany, N. ¥, Press, April 3. (5) 
How this wonderful blind singer was educated. 

“For Native Playwrights.” David Belasco. N.Y. Herald, 
April 10. (5) i 

‘Glimpse of Fanny Kemble. A.” Frederick Dolman, Phila. 
Ladies’ Home Jour., April. (10) Biographical. 

‘Hamlet and the Modern Stage.” M. Morris. 
miilan’s Mag., March, (2) 

“Harvard sGymnasium.” Ill. Boston Globe, Mch. 13. (5) 

“Historical Concert, An.” Boston 7runcript, March 26, (5) 
Describes the original performance of ‘‘‘fhe Messial” at 
Dublin. 

“How the Deaf Converse with each other in Norway.” 


T. O’N. Russell. N.Y. 


D. Dorchester. N. Y. 


N. Y. Mac- 


L. A. Havstad. Washington Amer. Annuals of the Deaf, 
April. (25) Norwegian method of instruction. 
“How Helen Keller Acquired Language.’ A. Graham 


Bell. Washington Amer. Annals of the Deaf, April. (25) 

‘Intubation of the Larynx.” F.E.Waxham, M. D. 
sician und Surgeon, March. 

“Macchiavelli’s Mandragola.’” James Mew. London 
Fort, Rev.. April. (4%) Description of this comedy given 
at the Vatican 3 centuries ago. 

“Modern Cart of Thespis, The.” Wm. H. Crane. N. Y. 
North Amer. Rev., April. (50) 

“varis Theatres and Concerts.” III. Wm. F, Apthorp. 
N.Y. Scribner's Mag., April (25) The unsubventioned the- 
atres and orchestral concerts 

“Physical Culture.” III. J. M. Buckley. Meadville, Pa., 
Chautauquan, April. (2u) : 

«Physical Education and School Life.” 
March 17. (10) f 

“Piays and Players.” Symposium by W. L. Courtney, 
H. D Traill, W. H. Pollock. London National Rev., April. 
(75) Should Shakespeare be acted. 

“Rehearsing of an Operetta, The.” 
Freld’s Washingion. March 16, (5) 

“Rossini.” Henry Haynie. New Orleans Picayune, Mch. 
27. (5) Paris letter about the centenary of his birth. 

“Salaries of Actresses, ‘the.’ Mary Shaw. Kate Field's 
Wasnington, March 30. (5) 

“Shakespeare.” J. H. Browne. Albany,N.Y., Press, Apl. 3, 
(5) His individuality as obscure almost as Homer's. 

‘Some Incidental Benefits of Vocal Culture.” Jean Las- 
salle. Kae Field's Washington, March %3. (5) 

“Some Singers of the Day.” Dl. voseph Bennett. London. 
Eng. Lu. Mag., April. (25) Biographical. 
“Stage, The.” N. Y. Sun, March 20, 

equal on the boards. 

“Story of a Prodigy.” Ill. N. Y. Sun, March 20 -(5) Des- 
cribes minutely the life and education of Helen Keller, 
the blind deaf-mute child. 


Phy- 


N. Y. Independent, 


Jesse Williams, Kate 


(5) Woman man’s 


“‘Surpliced Boy-Choirin America, The.’’ Ill. §. B. Whit- 
ney. Boston New Eng. Mag., April. (25) 
“Tennyson’s ‘The Foresters’” Hillary Bell. N.Y. Home 


Jour., March 23. (5) Reviews the play. 

“Tennyson’s New Play.” N. Y. “%ribune, March 18. (5) 
“The Foresters” now running at Daly’s Theatre, 

‘“Pennyson’s Play.” Boston 7ranscript, March 19, (5 

‘‘ training DeafMutes.” Ill. Chicago Hera/d, Mch. 19, (5) 

«“Volapuk in the Schools.” H.C. Creed. Boston Jour, of 
Ed., March 24. (6) Learning Volapuk will assist in learning 
all languages. 

“Volapuk the World Language.” 
Arena, April. (50) 

“Walking.” Ill. 
Mag., April. (26) 

“World of Music, The.” R. De Koven. 
March 13. (5) Reviews the opera season. 


Alfred Post. Boston 


Julian Hawthorne, Phila. Lippincott’s 


N. Y. World, 
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READERS AND SINGERS. 


THE second public meeting of the second season of the 

N. Y. Manuscript Society was held at Chickering Hall, 
March 25, when a large and fashionable audience was pres- 
eut. The music was hardly up to the standard set by 
previous concerts of the society, the compositions seeming 
rather the result of hard labor and study than of musicians 
whose souls were filled with harmony and to whom expres- 
sion was a necessity. The most stirring number was R. 
Huntington Woodman's baritone song, “In the Gray of 
Easter Even,” with ‘cello obligato, splendidly sung by 
Francis Fischer Powers. The refrain calls for a strong 
voice and has a melody that is taking. Mrs. Mary Knight 
Wood's three songs for soprano, “Ashes of Roses,” ‘‘Don’t 
Cry,” “Autumn,” were melodious and, taken together, 
formed an acceptable group. Of the instrumental num. 
bers, a Gavotte for string quartet, by Emilio Pizzi, was the 
most interesting. 


hee 
ok 
The Delsarte Corset Co. has done a good work in manufac- 
turing a waist that not only does not impede the develop- 
mentof tne torso and restrictits action, but helps it to 
bear its burdens better. The garment can be worn with- 
outa corset cover, an advantage that will commend itself 
to fleshy persons, and it cau be laundered as easily as a 
jnuslin undergarmeut. The old-fashioned corset has had 
its day, and under the influence of the more comfortable 
and pliable Delsarte waist we may hope soon to see the 
human form as it should be. 


* 


* 

The Easter music at the Ist Presbyterian Church, Chicago, 
of whict Mr. Clarence Eddy is organist, was very fine. It 
included: Organ prelude, Guilmant’s “‘Fuueral March and 
Seraphic Song;” anthem, Goodrich’s “Awake, Thou that 
Sleepest;” Vincent’s ‘Gloria Patri in C;” carol, Shepperd’s 
“Chime Softly, Bells of Easter;” anthem, West’s “Come See 
the Place where Jesus Lay;” offertory, Shelley’s ‘‘Easter; ’ 
hymns 409 and 453, music by Smart and Mason respectively; 
organ postlude, Dubois’s “Laus Deo.” The alto soloist, 
Mrs. Katherine Fisk, is a pupil of Mrs. Eddy. 

coe 

Miss Marion Lowell gave a charming recital at lowa City, 
recently. Among her selections were: “‘Ben-Hur’s Chariot 
Race,” which roused the audience to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm, ‘‘Uncle Gabe’s White Folks,” ‘‘Creeas of the 
Bells,” and a bit from Mark Twain, Miss Lowell is well- 
known in the West and South through which sections she 
travels, reading and teaching. 

* Ok 


* 

Miss Malvina M Bennett has been appointed instructor 
in elocution in the Leland Stanford, Jr., University. She 
held a similar position for 1U years at Knox College, and 
is a most capable and intelligent teacher. 

* x 
* 

Mr Frank Domer writes: ‘The present term isthe most 
prosperous the school has ever had. Recitals are held 
monthly. The program for the April recital included 
“The Raven,” ‘Schoolmaster's Guests,” ‘Legend of the 
Organ builder,” “Naughty Zell,” «Ai gels of Buena Vista,” 
“The Bell Ringer.” The graduating class numbers five; 
commencement is June 23.” Mr. Domer has charge of the 
elocution department at Scio College. 

x Ox 
* 

Capt. Alfred Thompson gave two lectures on ‘‘The Ethics 
ot Dramatic Culture” and “Art ag Applied to Stage 
Productions” before the pupils and teachers of the Ameri- 
can Academy of the Dramatic Arts, in April. The eighth 
aunual public performance of the students of the Academy 
was given at the Lyceum Theatre, N, Y., April20, Three 
one-act comedies were presented: “A Compromising 
Case,” “Petticoat Pertidy,” “The Wild Boar.”’ The second 
one was the best, both in plot and in the acting of the parts, 
though the students did well in all the plays. Generally, 
the women showed more real talent than did the men. 
In June the Academy will remove to the Berkeley Lyceum 
Building, where it will have greatly improved and enlarged 
quarters, enabling it to carry out long cherished plans. 

* vane 

The National College of Music, of Chicago, gave an 
American Composers’ Concert on April 17 complimentary to 
the director, Mr. H. S. Perkins. Among the works presented 
were: Chorus, Perkius’s ‘The Lord is King;” Buck’s «‘Cap- 
ture of Bacchus ;” Perkins’s part song, ‘“‘the Wind Went 
Forth ;" Nevins “Oh that We Two were Maying,” and 
“Doris;” F. W. Root’s ‘‘Sunday Night;”’ J. BE. Perkins’s ‘‘No 
More;’’ double quartet, Perkins’s “Stars of the Summer 
Night.” Some of the instrumental numbers were: Piano, 
Gott chalks ‘Berceuse,’”’ Webb's duet “Inspiration.” 
Nevin’s “Uphelia,” Blumenschein’s “Gavotte,” Rive-King's 
“On Blooming Meadows;” violin, G. H. Rowe's ‘‘Taren- 
tella,”  Allen’s ‘‘Mazourke Hongroise,” Schénefeld’s 
“Serenade.” 

* 


Miss Saidee V. Milnegave ber closing recital of the seasor 
at Recital Hall, N. Y. April 18, for the benefit of the Inter- 
national Medical Missionary Society. Besides several origi- 
nal recitations she gave: ‘‘How Salvator Won,” and“ Prompt 
Obedience.” Other numbers on the program were: ‘The 
Lady Picking Mulberries,” a Chinese song in costume, scene 
from ‘‘Marie Stuart,’’ tenor solos, Pizzi’s ‘‘I Love Thee” and 
“Well-a-Day.”” Miss Milne sailed for Europe, April 20. Prior 
to her departure she was fortunate enough to secure from 
President Harrison two bronze medals of the 1840 campaign, 
one stamped with a likeness of William Henry Harrison and 
the other bearing the old log cabin, accompained by the Pres- 
ident’s autograph. These she presented to the Woman's 
Press Club of New York for their booth “The Old Curiosity 
Shop,” in which relics of every sort will be sold for the benefit 
of the Actors’ Fund Fair, in May. 


Mrs. W. C. Foster has taken the directorship of the 
elocution department of the Northwestern Conservatory of 
Musie. Particular attention is paid tothe norma. course. 
On April 12 she gave a recital, with the following pieces: 
“Shadow of a Song,” with musical accompaniment, 
“Revenge,” sleep-walking scene from “Macbeth,” and a 
series of Delsarte attitudes. 

bes 

The Potsdam Nornial School music department gave its 
sixth annual concert at the Opera House, April 19. The 
entertainment was in every way a success, the audience be- 
ing one of the largest of the season, and very appreciative 
and enthusiastic. The compositions were largely by Ameri- 
cam composers, and included: Mixed Quartets, Bartlett’s~ 
“Frogs’ Singing School:” choruses, Pinsuti’s “Caravan,” 
Beer's “Song of May;” Part Songs, Clapp's ‘The Spinners,” 
Frank's “Cradle Song;” solos, Chaminade’s “L’Ete,” David's 
‘Thou Brilliant Bird,” Buck’s ‘‘Storm and Sunshine,” Tours’s 
“Three Singers,” Nevin's ‘Doris,” Newcomb’s “Celeste,” 
‘De Koven's “Little Doris,” Mattei’s “My Native Land.” 
Miss Julia Ettie Crane, the director of the vocal department, 
sang Coombs's ‘‘Heayenly Message,” and the soprano part in 
the duet “Quis est Homo.” The music classes are in a 
flourishing condition. with great interest on the part of the 
students. In addition to the supervision of the 23 classes, 
Miss Crane gives over 30 private lessons each week, com- 
pletely filling her time. She is a pupilof Mme. Cappiani, to 
whom she gives all credit for her success. 

rat 


* 

An exhibition drill of the class in parliamentary practice ~ 
under the direction of the Hon. Thos. E. Hill, at the Soper 
School of Oratory, with miscellaneous recitations, was given 
at the New Atheneaum Hall, Chicago, April 6. The order of 
exercises for toe drill was: Disposing of motions; form of 
introducing amendments; form of disposing of appeal; 
form of disposing of longest and largest number; recess; 
form of reconsideration; form of going into committee of the 
whole; miscellanous business. The ground covered includes 
all that is necessary to bea good parliamentarianand is most 
valuable for the young men participating. On April 26 Mrs. 
Dora Soper lectured on “Charles Dickens: His Life and 
Writings.” Pupils of the Soper School of Oratory gave an 
elocutionary recital and Delsarte drill at Atheneum Hall, 
Chicago, March 22. that proved as successful as are all the 
enter tainments of the school The recitations included 
“Sam’s Letter,” scene from ‘‘As You Like It,” “How Girls 
Study,” ‘‘Lady Wentworth.” The Delsarte drill showed 
the opposition movements, arm, leg, and torso exercises, 
and emotional] attitudes. 

Sake 

Miss Cora M. Wheeler gave a lecture on ‘‘An Hour's Study 
of Delsarte” at Utica Conservatory Hall, April 13, illustrating 
her remarks by a class of 7 young ladies. The lecturer took 
up the principles of the Delsarte philosophy and their appli- 
cation to general culture and education, Reasons were given 
for everything, even for the style of dress, of the young la- 
dies and for the accompaniment of music to part of the exer- 
cises. Her aim was to give not an exhibition of thegirls, but 
a reasonable and clear exposition of the work, A large and 
appreciative audience was present. The lecture closed with 
a series of tableaux mouvants, introducing. listening, look- 
ing. laughter and d-rision, revery, reflection, farewell. Sevy- 
eral statue-poses were given, presenting Ganymede, Medea, 
Pomona, Juno, Diana of the Hind, Hero Diana Beholding 
Endymion, Pleiades, Modesty. Amazon, Parthenon Group, 
Niobe and Danghters, Terpsichore. Miss Wheeler is doing 
excellent work. 


* * 
ok 


“A Vision of Fair Women and Brave Men’’ was given by 
the pupils of the School of English Speech, April 8. Miss 
Mabelle Jenkins was the reciter, and about 70 persons took 
part. Among the characters were: Highland Mary, Mary 
Queen of Scots. Beggar Maid and King Cophetua, Earl of 
Leicester and Amy Robsart, Ruth and Naomi, Fair Rosa- 
mond, Joan of Arc, Lady Macbeth. The entertainment 
closed with a tableau introducing all the participants in 
the play. Mrs. J.C. Cutter and Mr. G. K. Clark. directors 
of the school, arranged the program and superintended its 
production. 

ee 

The pupils of the dramatic department of tbe Chicago 
Conservatory,directed by Miss Anna Morgan, gave a costume 
character recital at Recital Hall, Auditorium, March 17. 
The department ranks with any school of acting in the 
country, and for actual workin the way of bringing pupils 
before the public probably surpasses all. The program 
presented was : Scenes from ‘School for Scandal,” “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” ‘Romeo and Juliet,” “David Copperfield,” 
‘‘The Fool’s Revenge,” ‘* Mary Stuart,” “ Yellow Roses ;”” 
and the recitations “Huckleberry Finn,” “The Minuet,” 
‘ How Samantha Smith Becan e Josiah Allen’s Wife.” Dates 
and places forrecitalsand matinees for the rest of the season 
are; May 6, Recital Hall: 25. Recital Hall; 26, Columbia 
Theatre; June 9, Central Music Hall. 

2 e -o* 

Mrs. Bertha Snyder gaye a dramatic recital at Lakeville 
in December. Her program was: “Sister and I,” “My First 
School,” ‘The Last Hymn,” “Larry’s Difficulty in Coortin’,” 
‘‘Caleb’s Courtship,” “‘The Blacksmith’s Story,” “Brudder 


Brown’s Sermon on Apples,” ‘‘Poetry of Childhood.” 
xe : 


Mme. Le Favre has been giving a course of Delsarte les- 
sons at Du Bois, the highest point of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, soit may be said that the xsthetic wave has pene- 
trated, as a correspondent puts it, ‘‘even the lumber 
regions.” 

* * 


Miss R. Anna Morris has been organizing and teaching 
classes in physical culture and hygienic dress in various 
parts of Iowa during March. At Mt. Pleasant her class 
numbered 60 pupils, at Rock Valley 45, at Sioux City 50. 
She writes that Iowians are awakened to the work. At her 
lectures she exhibited gowns patterned with the view of 
furthering the interests of health. Her book, “ Physical 
Education,” is just out, 
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The Nebraska State Oratorical Contest, held at Crete in 
March, created much enthusiasm. The first prize was 
awarded to Charles E. Winter, student at the Neb. Wesleyan 
University, who gave an original oration, ‘‘War and Rea- 
son.” This is the third successive year that Wesleyan has 
taken first prize at these contests, the same teacher having 
trained the winning speaker each time. This teacher is 
Mrs. E, O. Gregg, and the students showed their apprecia- 
tion of her efforts by going in a body to her house and 
cheering her till they were hoarse. Wesleyan has a depart- 
ment of elocution. and the training comprises the best 
features of Delsarte and Rush. 

* * 
* 

Mrs. E, A. Vosburgh was the reciter at an entertainment 
at Columbus recently, giving ‘‘Echo and the Ferry,” in 
which her echo effects were excellent, and “‘A Sneezing 


Courtship.” 
if 
de 
Mrs. Alice McCaslin and daughter recited before the 
McPherson Post, G. A. R, at Kansas City, April 4. Their 
work was appreciated by the veterans, among whom was 
Commander Whitehead of the Department of the Missouri. 
Libs 
A physical culture exhibition was given by the pupils of 


the Seattle High School. March 25. The program included 
a sabre song, some elaborate marchiug, a drill by the High 


_ School cadets, a sash and anvil drill by the girls. The 


supervisor of physical culture is Miss Anna Goodrell. 
oe | 


* 

Miss Lydia J. Newcomb, well known asa physical culture 
lecturer, whose portrait in several of her reformed gowns 
appeared recently, has met with a severe loss in the death 
of her father. Miss Newcomb was filling an engagement in 
Baltimore at the time of her father’s illuess, but reached 
hom: before he died. Our sympathy is with her. 

* 
uh 

Miss Blanche Sargent, a graduate of the Boston School of 
Oratory is superint+ndent of the department of reading in 
the public schools of an Indiana city. She does good work. 

ta* 

An eyening of song was given by the pupils of Mr. W. H. 
Pontius, March 23, the selections being accompanied with 
technical and poetical explanations. The program was: 
Schubert-Tausig’s ‘‘Marche Militaire,” piano; vocal solos, 
Gounod's ‘Merry Lark,” Piatti's ‘‘“Awake, Awake,” De 
Lara’s “Garden of Sleep,” Adam’s ‘‘Sailor Song,” Abt’s 
“Youthful Still,” Haydn’s ‘‘With Verdure Clad,’’ Pinsuti's 
*« Bedouin Love Song,” Cowen's ‘ Spinning Song,'’ De Koven’s 
«Norse Lullaby,” Thomas’s ‘One Morning, oh, so Early,” 
Palmer's ‘‘King of the Sea,’’ Mattei’s ‘‘Slumber Song.” 

* OK : 


* 

The Dramatic Club formed from members of theC. A ¢., 
of Cleveland, will present a repertoire of plays at the Euclid 
Ave, Opera House, May 5, 6, 7, and a Saturday matinee. 
The program will be changed at each performance, and in- 
dications point to crowded houses, as the Club is very popu- 
lar, and its presentations are considered society events. 
Such well-known amateur actors as Charles Wolf, formerly 
of the Brooklyn Amaranths, Tom Brinsmade and Henry J. 
Haber are in the caste, which bespeaks success. 

* 
* 

Miss Charlotte Probasco, a graduate of the Boston School 
of Oratory, is teaching elocution an@ physical culture this 
year at the Ottumwa Conservatory of Music, where her 
work is very satisfactory. She recited recently at a faculty 
eoncert for the benefit of the Russians, giving “The Mob” 
and the «Debating Society;” both numbers were well re- 
ceived. 

we 
* 

The eloeution pupils of Miss Vernon Lane, of Texas, gave 
an entertainment March 18. which was called one of the 
best of the season. Among the recitations were: ‘‘Mein 
Katrine’s Brudder Hans,” ‘‘The Newsboy’s Lebt,” ““Brown 
Gets His Hair Cut,” ‘‘Aunt Polly’s George Washington,” 
“The Soldier’s Joy,” ‘‘Aunt Melissa on Boys,” ‘‘Molly,” 
“Thanksgiving Elopement,” ‘‘Kailway Matinee,” ‘‘Diamond 
Cut Diamond.” Several musical selections were given. 

; se 
* 


Mr. F. Townsend Southwick’s annual recital was given at 


his rooms, March 25, before an audience that included - 


some well-known New York elocutionists. The program 
was: “John Burns of Gettysburg,” “With the Main 
Guard,” platform scene from “Hamlet,” ‘‘Following a 
Blind Trail,” a couple of lyrics from Burns and Tennyson, 
“Mme. Fef,” ‘Darius Green and His Flying Machine,” and 
one of Walt Whitman’s poems. 

* * 

* 

Miss Hannah P, Supplee, reader and teacher of elocution, 
physical and vocal training, makes a specialty of church 
and Sunday school entertainments. She has excellent 
testimonials from the pastors of the churches where she 
has been engaged 


- 


eo % 
* 

Mrs. Frankie C. Gale, a pupil of Jennie O’Neill Potter, 
made her debut at the Manhattan Athletic Club Theatre, 
New York. April 19. She recited ‘‘Whisperin’ Bill,” ‘Bugle 
Song,” ‘‘Casey’s Table D'Hote,” and-was heartily received. 
She was assisted by Miss Potter, who gave two scenes from 
her monologue, “Flirts and Matrons,”’ and by vocal and 
instrumental music and a Spanish dance. 


* OK 
* 


The oratorical prize contest of pupils of the Western 
School of Elocution and Oratory resulted in the first prize 
being awarded to Miss Mary Randall, for he’ oration on 
“Shackles.” and the second prize {o Mrs. F. E. Shafer, for 
ber oration “Revelation, Human and Divine.” 
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Miss Georgie Belcher Mitchell, of Chelsea, was married to 
Mr. William H. Wyeth, on Nov. 28, Miss Mitchell is one 
of last year’s graduates of the Boston School of Oratory, 
and has since been teaching in thatschool. she has been 
succeeded by Miss Emma A, Greeley, also a graduate. 


* * 
* 


The New York debut of Miss Emma Van Rensselaer 
Wilson, pupil of Mr. Avon C. Burnham, took place at the 
Berkeley Lyceum, April 8, when Miss Wilson appeared in 
dramatic, humorous and costume recitations, assisted by 
her teacher, and musical talent. She gave “Zingarella, 
the Gypsy Flower Girl,” in costume, ‘‘Difficult Love Mak- 
ing,” ‘‘How it is Done,” ‘Charles Edward at Versailles,” 
and ‘Training an Elocutionist.” Miss Wilson has talent 
and acquitted herself with credit to her teacher. Mr. 
Burnham recited “The Royal Bowman,” and took part in 
the piece ‘Training an Elocutionist,” written by himself. 

* ox 
* 

The pupils of Baylor College, Texas, enjoyed a treat 
recently in the appearing before them of the Ovide Musin 
Concert Con pany. Mr. George H. Rowe, professor.of music 
in the College, gave two numbers on the program. A con- 
cert was given by the School of Music on March 11, under 
the direction of Mr. Rowe. 

Ce 
* 

Mrs. Fannie H. Carter, who went to Montana in the fall 
of 1891, reports steady increase in her work. which, with 
readings through the state, fully occupies her time. On 
March | she directed an entertainment for the benefit of 
St. Peter’s Hospital, in which several pupils took part. 
Mrs. Carter herself recited ‘‘The Confessional” and the 
sleep walking scene from ‘‘Macbeth.” Aclass of 8 girls in 
Greek costume gave a series of Delsarte exercises and sev- 
eral poses, including the Niobe group. 

#ue 


A testimonial benefit was tendered to Mrs. Anna P. Tucker 
by her pupils, March 16, assisted by the Amphion Quartet. 
The program was pleasing, among the numbers being: 
“the E}f-Child,” ‘‘The Polish Boy,’ **The Owl Critic,” 
“Dream of Eugene Aram,” ‘“Jovita,” curse-scene from 
“Leah, the Forsaken,” ‘‘Tom’s Little Star,” ‘‘“Massacre of 
Zoroaster” and *‘Grandma’s Dance,” the last two being re- 
cited by Mrs. Tucker herself, and proving especially tak- 
ing. The evening ended with the farce, ‘The Obstinate 
Family,” in which parts were well taken by Henry Hamlen 
and Robert Gaensslen. A fan drill arranged by Mrs. 
Tucker and some pantomime work added to the occasion’s 
interest. 

* * 
* 

An evening of costume songs and recitations by children 
from 5 to 10 years old, under the direction of Miss Mabel 
Mulliken, was given recently at Urbana. Among the many 
dainty bits presented were: ‘Visitors from Story Land,” 
which brought in Red Riding Hood, Jack, the Giant Killer, 
Cinderella, Bopeep, etc., ‘‘Grandma at the Masquerave,”’ 
“Japavese Lullaby.’ Several of her private pupils gave 
recitals March 10 and 11; their work was specially no- 
ticeable for distinct enunciation. The numbers included: 
“Brier Kose,” ‘Absolution,’ ‘‘Ben-Hur’s Chariot Race,” 
“Molly,” “‘What Ailed the Pudding,” ‘‘Legend of Bregenz,” 
“The Minuet.” Miss Mulliken’s latest work is the produc- 
ing of the play “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” in which she 
took the part of Dearest, makinga hit. The version given was 
tne regular theatrical one, Miss Mulliken paying for its use. 
The role of Little Lord Fauntleroy was charmingly sustained 
by a wee girl, whose talent was not less marked than was 
her lovely face. 

bone 
* 

Prof. E. L. Barbour, instructor in elocution at Rutgers 
College, gave several recitals during the Easter holidays at 
Elizabeth, N.J., Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Covy- 
ington. On March 265 he recited for the benefit of the 
Rutgers Athletic Association, giving scenes from ‘‘ David 
Copperfield,” “Jimmy Hoy,” ghost scene from ‘‘Hamlet,” 
“The Old Actor’s Story,” and a scene from ‘‘Rip Van 
Winkle.” 

x x 
* 

Mrs. Bessie Miller Oton isa Southern reciter with fine 
testimonials as to her ability. She comes of an old family, 
and possesses artistic instinct. Among her recitations she 
numbers: Trial scene from ‘“‘Merchant of Venice,” “A Rus- 
sian Christmas,’’ ‘Diamond Cut Diamond,” “The Elf- 
Child,” “Mammy’s Li’l’ Boy,” “Money Musk,” ‘‘Romance 
of a Year,” “The Minuet,” ‘‘Shadow of a Song,” ‘Music 
on the Rappahannock,” ‘‘Aux Italiens,” the last four with 
musical accompaniment, 

*x x 
* 

A musicale was given by the faculty of Sonnekalb Col- 
lege, New York, in April, at which Miss Agnes Crawford, 
who has charge of the Delsarte department, recited ‘Pauline 
Pavlovna,” ‘Ballad of Cassandra Brown,” and gave‘'Twick- 
enham Ferry” and ‘‘The Kerry Dance” in pantomime, with 
encores. Her work was well received. The vocal selections 
were: Pinsuti’s duet, “Venezia” and chorus, Campana’s 
“Voga, Voga.” 

La 
* 

The literary part of an entertainment given Feb. 22 at 
Vermilye Chapel, New York, was chiefly rendered by Mr. 
W. 0. Berckmann. One of his principal pieces was ‘‘ Music 
on the Rappahannock,” with musical accompaniment, of 
which he says: ‘Wherever I recite this poem it takes.” 
His work is enjoyed, as his numerous engagements prove. 


** 

Miss Mary S. Farrand gave two readings at the Quincy 
Conservatory of Music, Feb. 20 and 27. The first was ‘“‘ As 
You Like It,” th second selections from ‘‘David Copper- 


field.” The andiences were large and appreciative, and the 
work was equal toany that Miss Farraud has done, 


Prof. Walter C, Lyman writes that for the last 9 months 
he has been an invalid, partof the time dangerously ill. 
He broke down at the close of last season, and has been un 
able to work since. But we are glad to say that he is now 
on the road to recovery, and hopes to be able to resume 
some work next month. Many pupils, some from a dis- 
tance, are waiting for ‘‘the old man.” as they affectionately 
call him. Prot. Lyman hopes to settle in New York after 
the World's Fair. Among his many successful pupils are 
Jessie Couthoui, who has recently made a hit with the dra- 
matic selection ‘‘Guido Ferrranti,” and Marion Short. 

* Ae 

Mr. Lee G. Kratz will again direct the music department 
of the Lake Madison Chautauqua Assembly, South Dakota, 
to be held during next July. The‘ T. K.” Quartet, of 
which he is the leader, will sing. The music work will be 
a more prominent feature than ever before. 

* OK 

Miss Margaret Virginia Jenkins reports an unusually busy 
season in her South Carolina school. She has planned a 
series of recitals with lectures on the authcrs, which are 
taking splendidly, and calls are coming for her to give 
them elsewhere. Kingsley, Browning and Shakespeare are 
yet to be given before the series is completed. 

Kae 
* 

Mr. James 8. Burdett’s engagements for March were: 1, 
2, 4, 6, 11,14, New York; 17, 18, Brooklyn; 19, New York; 
21, Philadelphia; 22, Cold Spring; 23, 24, New York; 25, 
Kingston: 26, 48, New York. On the last date he filled a 
double engagement at the Madison Square Garden Hall 
for N. Y. University Glee Club, and at the Arena for the 
Columbia College Banjo and Glee Club. 

*_* 
* 

Mrs. Mary L. Gaddessis about closing a very successful 
season. She will visit during the summer several of the 
fashionable resorts, lecturing and reciting. Her “Talks on 
Authors” are keenly critical and clever. 

= % 
* 

Miss Anna Warren Story numbers among her pupils a 
class from the Yale Theoiogical Seminary, which came from 
her work in directing the presentation of the Greek play 
“Antigone” at New Haven last year. She has classes in 
several other cities. Unfortunately, she is so occupied 
with teaching that she reads but seldom; her ability as 
a reader is of a high order. 

ak 
* 

Mr. George J. Parker, of Boston, was the tenor soloist at 
the initial presentation of Sig. D’Auria’s cantata “‘Gulnare, 
or the Crusader’s Ransom,” given at Toronto, March 29, 
by the Choral Society of that city. Mr. Parker sang the 
part of the Crusader delightfully. 

Re 
ok 

During the convention of physical culturisis at Philadel- 
phia, in April, Baron Posse, the distinguished representa- 
tive of Swedish gymnastics, lectured at the studio of Miss 
Minnie M. Jones. The rooms were well filled, and every- 
one was delighted at the opportunity to hear, under such 
favorable surroundings, the Baron speak of the psychology 
of exercise. Miss Jones is a pupil in Swedish work of the 
Baron, and has introduced the system in Philadelphia. 

* Ae 

Mr. Wellington A. Putnam will appear in several enter- 
tainments at the Lake Madison Chautauqua Assembly this 
summer, Mr, Putvam’'s ability as a reader is well known. 

+25 A 

Mrs. Mary Hogan Ludlum, of St. Louis, came on to New 
York specially to attend the Delsarte Matinee given by Mrs. 
and Miss Thomp:on in April, and expressed herself as de- 
lighted with it. Mrs Ludlum is a most charmiug lady, and 
herself a Delsarte teacher of experience. 

* * 
* 

An evening of tableaux, poses, and pantomimes, con- 
ducted by Miss Adelaide Webb, was given March 18. The 
program opened with the Greek play “Sappho,” followed 
by instrumental and vocal music and a skirt dance. A 
series of 15 tableaux formed a delightful close to the enter- 
tainment. Among the tableaux were: Dance of the Muses 
Toilet of the Bride, Seeing Nellie Home, Niobe Gronp, 
Death of Virginia, and the 3 groups from “Home, Sweet 
Home.” as illustrated in this magazine by Miss Jenkins. 
Miss Webb’s work was very pleasing to the large audience 
present. 

* * 
* 


The pupils of the Seattle Conservatory of Art and Music 
gave a recital recently that was most gratifying to their 
friends. The vocal department, directed by Mrs. W. E. 
Miller, was represented by; ‘lhe Hour of Sweet Repose,” 
Boardmun’s “Marguerite,” Matson's **Thy Fate and Mine,” 
Arditi’s ‘‘Magnetic Waltz” The elocution work, directed 
by Mrs. Celeste Langley Slauson, included ° Sister and I,” 
and the pantomime of ‘‘Sandalphon,” with Mis. Slauson as 
reciter and a class of young ladies in Greek costumes as 
pantomimists. The other departments were ably repre- 
sented. The Conservatory is managed by Mrs. Slauson and 
Mrs. Miller. Recitals are given quarterly. 


* * 
* 


The pupils of the Western Female High School, under the 
direction of Miss Sara S. Kice, celebrated Arbor Day by 
what the program announced as ‘“‘Arboraurorarium.” After 
acouple of songs and an original essay, Arboraurorarium 
came in the shape of the H-rald of Spring, closely followed 
by Spring. Various trees were personated by girls, dressed 
in green and brown, in varying shades, and flowers; brown- 
ies, and druids were all represented. Some pretty march- 
ing and drills, with singing, ended this part of the program. 
Part II. was miscellaneous, and included a. scene from “Ag 
You Like It,” an original poem, recitations, and singing, 
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Mme. Sara De Lande’s pupils gave a vocal recital at her 
studio in New York, Aprill4. The selections were: 
Trio, Lucatoni’s “Evening;” quartets, Osgood’s ‘“‘Bygone 
Days,” Reis’s “Santa Lucia;” duet, Marzial’s ‘‘Go, Pretty 
Rose;” solos, Curshman’s ‘‘To Rose,’ De Koven's ‘‘Gavotte 
in Grey,” D’Albert's ‘The Maid and the Butterfly,” Rotoli’s 
“The Dying Flower,” Schumann’s “‘Dedication,” Randeg- 
ger’s “Slumber Song,” with violin accompaniment, Luzzi’s 
“Ave Maria,” Schabert’s “Who is Sylvia?’ Meyer-Hel- 
mund's “The Vow,” Bohm's ‘‘Calm is the Night,” Gerrit 
Smith’s “Lullaby,” Liszt's “Thou art Like unto a Flower,” 
Grieg’s “Sunshine,” Neidlinger’s ‘‘The Robin.” The singers 
were all ladies, and their work should make Mme. De 
Lande feel gratified. She is a charining person as well asa 


successful teacher. 
xs 


Miss Florence Louise Christine was married to Mr. Allen 
A. Wilson in Philadelphia, March 24. Mrs. Wilson is a 
young reciter who is quite well known in Philadelphia, and 
a pupil of Miss Minnie Jones. She will continue her elocu- 
tion work. 

See 
* 

Miss Minnie Swayze has been engaged to take charge of 
the classes in physical training and elocution to be formed 
in connection with the Primary Teachers’ Association of 
New York. The course will extend over 19 weeks. 

* x 
* 

Mr. L. R. Hamberlin, director of the Richmond School of 
Expression, writes that he has been so occupied with col- 
lege work as to do but little ontherostrum. His midwinter 
vacation of 6 weeks was spent teaching a class of 50 pupils 
at the University of North Carolina. On April 18 he gave 
the following program at the Y. M. C. A. Hall: Scene from 
‘Merchant of Venice,” scene trom ‘‘As You Like It,” scene 
from ‘‘King Lear,” scene from ‘‘King Henry IV., Part. IL,” 
“The New Lochinvar,” and an original negro sketch called 
“On Piney Prospect.” 

* * 

Miss Marion Short recited at Eastman College, Pough- 
keepsie, April 9, giving ‘‘Pyramus and Thisbe,” *‘All about 
the Weather,” “The Famine,” ‘‘The Telltale,” ‘‘The Rag- 


gedy Man,” ‘‘Persimmons and the Baby,” scene from 
“Guido Ferrauti,” ‘Haunted by a Song,” ‘‘My Rival.” 
ee 
* 


Mr. and Mrs. George P. Bible gave an elocution and musi- 
cal entertainment at the Normal Chapel, Aprill. Mr. Bible 
recited ‘Sam's Letter,” ‘College Oil Cans,” ‘‘Huldah’s First 
Letter of Proposal,” and gave character personations. Mrs. 
Bible sang Roeckel’s ‘“‘Angus Macdonald” and Pinsuti’s 
“When Life is Brightest.” 

x * 
* 

Mr. H. E. Holt’s Normal Music School will hold its sum- 
mer session Aug. 2-19, at Lexington, Mass. Among the 
splendid corps of lecturers and teachers engaged may be 
mentioned: Ur. C. W. Emerson, the Hon. J. W. Dickinson, 
Frank Damrosch, Edward Baxter Perry, Louis C. Elson, 
Miss Josephine Rand, Miss Sara L. Dunning. Mr. Holt’s 
school stands fora principle. He teaches that the function of 
a sound is its effect, which it derives asa part of a whole. 
A single isolated sound, whatever its pitch, has no musical 
significance, but it has a function in making up the whole. 

~ Foie 

Mrs. Sarah Cowell Le Moyne gave a reading at the Y. W. 
C. A., New York, Feb. 29. The pieces were: ‘‘ Concepcion 
de Arguello,” “Luke,” ‘‘Ivry,” ‘‘ The Clown’s Baby,” ‘‘The 
Enchanted Shirt,” “Up at a Villa—Down in the City,” 
‘- Hervé Riel,” “A Piece of Red Calico.” Mrs. Le Moyne is 
one of the finest readers before the public. 

xe 
* 

The veteran reader, James E. Murdoch, is in very poor 
health. His once magnificent voice is changed and much 
of its power is lost. The immediate cause of his ailing isa 
severe attack of bronchitis, followed by other complications. 
While his age militates greatly against his complete recov- 
ery, yet the many who know and love him hope for the best, 


* * 
* 


Mr. J. A. McFadden writes: ‘Prof. E. B. Warman, the 
well-known author and elocutionist, spent two weeks in 
January in Baltimore. He gave a course of five evenings, 
four lectures and one evening of readings and impersona— 
tions. He also gave five afternoon talks The course was 
under the management and largely iu the interest of the 
Public School Teachers’ Association of the city and state, 
The attendance was large, and there was a manifest increase 
of interest and numbers as the course progressed. Prof. 
Warman hasin an eminent degree the faculty of making 
clear and effective a comprehensive knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of elocution.” 

* * 
* 

The elocution pupils of Miss Alice King gavea recital 
at Clifton Springs Feb. 26, that more than met the expecta- 
tions of theirfriends. Miss Kingherseifrecitedtwice. The 
Greek mythological play, ‘‘ Pandora,” formed an important 
feature of the evening. The pupils also gave the tableanx 
‘‘ Death of Virginia,” ‘Niobe Group,” “ Toilet of the Bride,” 
‘‘Dance of the Muses.” 

one 
* 

Ata meeting of the Westchester Co. Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, N. Y., March 5, Mrs. Belle 8. Bruce gave an interest- 
ing talk on ‘‘ Physical Culture—Swedish and Delsarte Sys- 


tems,” illustrating her ideas by aclass of boys. She spoke : 


of the Ling System as being educational in that it concen-— 
trated the attention, and said that its two great points were 
proper breathing and proper blood circulation. Of the 
Delsarte System she said that it accomplished all that the 
Ling did and more, because it cultivated grace, and had an 
intellectual and spiritual side. She closed by reciting 
the ‘‘Bugle Song,” a class of small girls giving the gestures 


The public prize contest of the elocution class of 1891-2 
of the San Francisco Y. M. C. A. was held April7. The 
competitors gave “ The Clown’s Baby,” ‘‘Spartacus to the 
Roman Envoys,” ‘‘sheriff Thorne,”’ ‘Legend of the Organ 
Builder,” ‘The Lifeboat,” ‘‘Curse of Regulus,” “The One- 
Legged Goose,” ‘‘Deathbed of Benedict Arnold.” The first 
prize was awarded to the reciter of ‘‘Deathbed of Benedict 
Arnold;” the second to the reciter of ‘‘The One-Legged 
Goose;” the third to the reciter of ‘‘The Lifeboat.” The 
prizes were, ‘‘Half-Hours with the Best American Authors,” 
“Golden Treasury of Best Poemsin the English Language,” 
“Hmerson’s Essays.” Prof. W. T. Ross is the instructor. 

cat 

Miss Leah Goldstone has read before large audiences 
this winter, giving ‘Jamie,’ ‘‘Mental Arithmetic,” ‘‘Two 
Valentines,” “Irish Coquetry,” ‘‘The Blacksmith’s Story,” 
and uthers. She intends to take a course at the Chicago 
School of Oratory, her object being to take advanced work 
in general teaching and private lessons in Delsarte and 
Shakespeare. 

nda 

Mr. George Riddle has finished his series of readings at 
the Madison Square Garden Concert Hall, New York. It 
may be called one of the greatest series ever given. The 
readings were devoted to Goethe’s ‘‘Faust,” which Mr. 
Riddle gave complete, illustrating it wherever possible 
with the gems of vocal and instrumental music written 
for the drama by Gounod, Schumann, and other great com- 
posers. Mr. Riddle’s interpretation was excellent and those 
who missed hearing him missed something that they can- 
not easily replace. 

ee 

Mr, Beaumont Claxton’s spring tour of readings began 
April 15. His work lies almost wholly among churches and 
their kindred societies. Among his most successful selec- 
tions are: ‘‘The Uncle,” -‘Parrhasius and the Captive,” 
“Karl, the Martyr,” ‘‘Lasca,” ‘‘The Benediction,’ ‘“Ben- 
Hur’s Charjot Race,” trial scene from ‘‘Merchant of 
Venice,” *‘Father Phil's Collection,” “Buck Fanshaw’s 


Funeral.” 
He 
* 


One of the most artistic and genuinely excellent enter- 
tainments of the season was given by Miss Blanche Fride- 
rici at Smithsonian Hall, Brooklyn, March 24. Every num- 
ber on the program was meritorious, and that the audience 
appreciated it was shown by the abundant applause. Miss 
Friderici recited a scene from ‘‘Merchantof Venice,” *‘Jo- 
siah Allen’s Political Aspirations,” ‘‘How salvator Won,” 
besides three or four encore pieces. She isa pupil of Mrs. 
Harriet Webb. The pianist, Miss Carrie Vogt, was unusu- 
ally good, and her solos, Chopin’s ‘“‘Nocturne,” op. 34, and 
apiece played entirely with the left hand, were delight- 
ful. The Clifton Quartet Company supplied vocal music 
in the trio ‘‘Laughing,” the quartets Goetz’s ‘“‘Oh, Happy 
Day” and Caldicott’s ‘‘Where are You Going to, my Pretty 
Maid?” besides the solos Bohm’s ‘‘Still as the Night,” Bev- 
ignani’s ‘Flower Girl,” a brace of Tuscan folk-songs and 
Legrange’s ‘“‘Estudiantina.” Miss Nina Drummond gave 
sole clever banjo solos, which brought triple encores. 
The entire entertainment was planned by Miss Friderici, 
and reflected much credit upon her choice as well as upon 
her own part in the program. 

x * 
* Z 

The pupils of Mrs. Olga Slaght, of Colorado, gave a musi-~ 
eale, March 24. The first number was Weikerlin’s chorus 
‘Murmur, ye Evening Breezes,” sung by 19 young ladies. 
Following were given: Soprano, Lennox’s ‘‘Love’s Golden 
Dream,” with violin obligato, Meyer-Helmuud’s ‘‘Daily 
Question,” Perring’s ‘‘Beware, She’s Fooling Thee;” con- 
tralto, Liebe’s ‘We Meet Agaiu,” Strelezki’s ‘Day Dream,” 
with violin obligato; duets, Weber's ‘‘Hold Firm,” from 
“Der Freischiitz,” Gvunod’s ‘“‘Guardian Angel;’’ besides 
violin and zither solos. 

* * 
* 

The Euterpean Literary Society connected with Martha 
Washington College, gave their annual entertainment on 
March 19. The program included ‘‘Diamond Cut Dia- 


mond,” ‘‘Her Brother,’ “On the Other Train,” ‘‘Prior to” 


Belle’s Appearance,” and studies in attitude by the class in 
wsthetic physical culture. The elocution teacher is Miss 
Caroline Harnest, who is doing good work in the College. 
oR 
Miss Lois A. Bangs announces a course of three readings 
at the Brearley School, New York, April 27, 30, and May 4. 
The first reading comprised: ‘‘Lady Wentworth,” “Bedouin 
Love Song,” “Porphyrogenitis,’”’ potion scene from ‘‘Romeo 
and Juliet,” ‘The Lost Joy,” ‘‘Country Sleighing,” ‘‘Doro- 
thy Q.,” ‘“‘Opening of the Piano,” ‘‘How They Brought the 
Good News from Ghent to Aix.” 
* Ox 
* 


Sioux City has had the honor of being invited to join the 
World’s Fair chorus in 1893. The choral organization 
numbers about 50 members, with C. H. Martin as president, 
Prof. Ballyseuse leader and director, and Mrs. Daniel Drew 
leading soprano. The society has been named the “Sioux 
City Columbian Society.” in honor of the invitation, the 
name being suggested by Mrs. J. J. Wilson. 

* x 


* 

The pupils of Miss Sallie Yarnell gave a recital on April 2 
that was most successful, every number being encored. 
The recitations were: Scene from ‘Leah, the Forsaken,” 
“A Baby’s Soliloquy,” “The Second Trial,” ‘‘Ruggleses 
Dinner Party,” “A Convention of Realistic Readers,” “A 
Telephonic Conversation,” ‘Sioux Chief’s Daughter,” 
“Meriky’s Conversion,” and a pantomime of the “The 
Raven,” with Miss Yarnellas reader. Miss Yarnell is teach- 
ing in Galloway College, and reports that elocution is very 
popular, as is also work in #sthetic gymnastics, poses, and 
pantomime. ‘‘The Raven” was so well received thatit will 
be repeated in June, 


On March 23 a class of 28 girls, pupils of Miss Blanche 
Hudson, presented an interesting program of recitations 
and poses. Among the pieces were: ‘Tired Mothers,” 
‘Aux Italiens,” “The Bobolink,” “Doom of Claudius and 
Cynthia,” “Shadow of a Song,” with musical accompani- 
ment, ‘‘A Telephonic Conversation,” ‘‘Lasca,” all being 
interspersed with music. ‘‘A Play of Fan-cy’” was given by 
12 girls in the costume of French peasants. The hit of the 
evening was the ‘‘Maypole Hop,” by tiny misses in fantastic 
costumes, and danced to the opening chorus of the opera 
“Little Tycoon.” The “Hop” will shortly be published in 
this magazine. A class of 8 young ladies in primrose pink 
Greek gowns presented charmingly a series of Delsarte 
poses, accompanied by special music by Fuenkenstein. 
Miss Hudson will give an entertainment at Cattaraugus in 
May. She writes: ‘I owe all of my success to Miss Minnie 
Swayze, of whom I am a pupil.” 


* x 

* 
‘The Missouri Valley School of Music, Mr. Edgar S. Place, 
director. has presented a series of bi-monthly entertain- 


ments very creditable to both pupils and teacher. The - 


class of music given was high, and included, voeally: Blum- 
enthal’s “Message ;’”’ quartet, Gottschalk-Behrens’s ‘‘Th 
Will be Done ;” part-song, Campney’s ‘‘ Rustic Coquette ;” 
Denza’s ‘‘Song of the Nubian Girl;” Raff's ‘‘ Riccio’s Last 
Song ;” trio, Campana’s ‘‘Fountain of Love Eternal;” part- 
song. Hatton’s ‘Belfry Tower:” Cvombs’s ‘‘A Stmmer 
Night;”’ Levey’s ‘‘Esmeralda;” Diehl’s ‘‘ Going to Market ;” 
Ross’s ‘‘Clover Blossoms Kiss his Feet ;” Chapman’s ‘‘A 
Lullaby ,” part-song, Pinsuti’s ‘Spring Song ;” aria from 
‘Robert le Diable ;” aria from ‘‘ Aida ;” part-songs, Pinsu- 
ti’s ‘In April Time ;” Smart's ‘‘Starsof the Summer Night.” 
Theinstrumental numbers included duets and solos from 
Weber, Goldner’s ‘‘Causerie,”’ Lubert's “By the Sea,” 
Raff's “Eglogue,” Ketten’s ‘‘La Castagnette,” Whitney’s 
“Tarantelle in A,” Godard’s ‘‘Au Matin,” Scharwenka’s 
‘‘Sonata in E Minor,’ Massenet’s “ Aragonaise,” Gurlitt’s 
“‘Marionette Overture,” Halévy’s ‘‘L’Eclair,’” Godard’s 
“Gavotte in G,” Bendel’s “Serbischer March,” Haydn’s 
“ Sonata in E,” Jensen’s ‘Galatea,’ Scharwenka’s “ Menuet 
in B,” Godard’s ‘‘ Au Rouet,” Schumann’s '‘Grillen, op. 12, 
No. 4,” and “ Triumes Wirren, op. 12, No. 7,” Goria’s 
«Marche Triomphal.” 
+ ok 


* 

The next meeting of the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation will be held at Cleveland, Ohio, July 5-8. This ig 
the 15th regular meeting of the Association and its first bi- 
ennial meeting. ’ 


VARIOUS VOICES. 


“‘)\JOW let’s see,” said the playwright, “you want a 
with one star part ere abd x ? — 
“One star part? Sixteen, my dear sir. I forgot to tell 
you—this play is for amateurs,” returned the manager, 
—Mistress: Norah, how does it happen I find you idling 
away your time in that rocking-chair? 
Domestic (with languid majesty): I’m not idling, mem 
Iam reposing. I'ma Delsarshean, mem.—Chicago Tribune 


ine (whispering): My dear, our hostess wishes you to 
play. 

Daughter: Horrors, mother! You know I never play be- 
fore strangers, I become so nervous and excited that my 
fingers get all tangled up, and I make all sorts of awful 
blunders. 

Mother: Never mind‘ dear. Play something from Wag- 
ner, and then the mistake won’t be noticed. 


—Manager (boastfully): Our theatre has been newly fitted 


up; the curtain—in short, everything is iron. 

Critic: Yes, everything except the performers, and they 
are wooden. 
—Lady of the house (to famous singer): 
sing, Signor? 

Signor Seminolini: I’m going to zinga ze song, “‘Walza of 
ze flowers,” madame. 

Lady of the House: Well, will you kindly sing it a little 
fast, as we have just organized a dance in the nextroom. ~ 


—It seems that Chili must not only apologize, but must 
apologize gracefully. The Delsarte System appears to be 
permeating American diplomacy as well as American 
daughterhood. 
—Mrs Bloobumper: 
of the song. 

Bloobumper: Yes; but I began to think she never would. 

Mrs. Bloobumper: Never would what? 

Bloobumper: Refrain. 


—‘This Italian matter is very serious. Mayor Shake 
speare must feel rather disturbed,” said Mr. Spriggins. 

“Yes, I should think so,” returned Mrs. Spriggins.“: He'd 
better give up writin’ plays and tend to business.” 


—Woodby Booth: S'death! Some miscreants have broken 
into the box-office and stolen all the tickets for to-night’s 
performance! 

Grinand Barrett; Never mind! For once we shall havea 
full house! 


—Fond Mother; I hardly know what todo about Eddie; 
he’s so backward ’bout learning to read. 
Caller: Teach him Hebrew; that reads backward. 


—Clara; I never saw such a friendly choir. They stopped 
pines in the middle of the anthem this morning to speak 
ome. 

Aunt Huldah; I didn’t notice it, my child. 

Clara: But they did. I wore my new cloak to church for 
the first time, and as soon as I came in the choir sang 
‘‘Hardly knew you, hardly knew you” two or three times. 
—She (just taking vocal lesson): Harry, dear, won’t you 
have double windows put on all over the house ? My sing- 
ing may disturb the neighbors. 

He: Well, if it does, it strikes me that/the neighborg are 
the ones to buy the double windows, a 


Are you going to 


I think the refrain was the best part 
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the new movement, and, consequently, an unreasonable con- 
servation which is the result of a reaction against obvious 
quackery. The regular medical directors of physical exercise 
are reducing their observations to a statistical form, and are 
rejecting many of the principles supposed to be fixed in former 
times. They are dispelling many old illusions. They are 
widening the survey of effects direct and indirect. Already 
we are beginning to have a harvest of treatises which record 
the more scientific observations. 

The old athletism in a college produced a small quota of 
splendidly trained bodies. The majority of the students made 
but little progress. Their exercise consisted for the most part 
in sitting on the damp ground or on a dry fence and seeing the 
picked men of their classes engage in the violent contests for 
mastery. Athletics was rather a system of eliminating the 
weak and of selecting the already strong for the contests at ball 
or boating. Even in the gymnasium it was the strong who held 
out and continued to practice the exercises. But asystem that 
selected the already strong rather than transformed the weak into 
the strong was only a sham for physical education. That sham 
is now in process of removal by the substituting of special courses 
of exercise provided by the medical gymnasiarch for each in- 
dividual after special diagnosis. ; 

The athlete theory of gymnastics was a sort of survival of 
the old Greek and Roman customs. It was not realized that 
the Greeks and Romans attached not so much a hygienic value 
to athletics as a religious significance. The Greeks celebrated 
their worship of physical beauty, the gods of Olympus, by their 
games, and the Romans equally celebrated not beauty but self- 
sacrifice by their sports in the arena. The Greek conceived the 
divine as a godlike control of the body by the mind in sucha 
form as to produce gracefulness of carriage. . The Roman wor- 


shipped the political State as the incarnation of the divine, and’ 


celebrated it by spectacles of self-sacrifice wherein human glad- 
iators contended in the death struggle with each other or with 
wild beasts. This symbolized for him the struggle within each 
citizen who sacrificed his life or property for the safety or ad- 
vancement of Rome. 

Careless readers of history may suppose that all nations have 
cultivated bodily perfection in the same way as the Greeks and 
Romans, and for the same ends. But it is not so. The savage 
tribes seek skill in war by physical training, while we seek to 
increase the healthful generation of nervous energy. But many 
Asiatic nations have, for religious reasons, opposed physical 
culture as something leading to evil, as, for example, the Hin- 
doos and the Buddhists. 

The Hindoo worshipped an abstract unity, devoid of all form, 
which he called Brahma. His idea of the divine is defined as 
the negation not only of everything in nature, but also every- 
thing human. Nothing that has form, or shape, or properties, 
or qualities—nothing, in short, that can be distinguished from 
anything else, can be divine according to the thought of the 
Hindoo. This is pantheism. It worships a negative might 
which destroys everything. If it admits that the world of finite 
things arises from Brahma as creator, it hastens te tell us that 
the creation is only a dream, and that all creatures will vanish 
when the dream fades. There can be no hope for any individ- 
uality, according to this belief. Any art that grows up under 
such a religion will manifest only the nothingness of individu- 
ality, and the impossibility of its salvation. Instead of beauty 
as the attribute of divinity, the Hindoo studied to mortify the 
flesh ; toshrivel up the body; to paralyze rather than to develop 
his muscles. Instead of gymnastic festivals, he resorted to the 
severest penances, such as holding his arm over his head until 
it wasted away. If he could produce numbness in his body so 
that all feeling disappeared, he attained holiness. His divine 
was not divine-human, but inhuman, rather. 

But opposed to this oriental idea, the Greek religion made 
beauty the essential feature of the idea of the divine, and hence 
his art is created as an act of worship of the beautiful. It rep- 
resents the supreme attainment of the world in pure beauty, 
because it is pure beauty and nothing beyond. Christianity 
teaches beyond beauty to holiness. Other heathen religions 
fall short of the Greek idea, and lack an essential element which 
the Greek religion possessed. The Greeks believed that the 


divine is at the same time human; and human not in the sense 
that the essence of man, his purified intellect and will, is divine, 
but human in the corporeal senseas well. The gods of Olympus 
possess appetites and passions like men; they have bodies, and 
live in a special place. They form a society, or large patri- 
archal family. The manifestation of the divine is celestial 
beauty. Moreover, the human being may, by becoming beau- 
tiful, become divine. Hence, the Greek religion centres about 
gymnastic games. These are the Olympian, the Isthmian, the 
Nemean, and the Pythian games. Exercises that shall give the 
soul sovereignty over the body and develop it into beauty, are 
religious in this sense. Every village has its games for physi- 
cal development; these are attended by the people who become, 
in time, judges of perfection in human form, just as a commu- 
nity that attends frequent horse-races produces men that know 
critically the good points of a horse. It is known who is the 
best man at wrestling, boxing, throwing the discus, the spear, 
or javelin ; at running, at leaping, or at the chariot or horse- 
back races. Then, at less frequent intervals, there is the con- 
test at games between neighboring villages. The successful 
hero carries off the crown of wild olive branches. Nearly every 
year there is a great national assembly of Greeks, and a contest 
open to all. “The Olympian festival at Olympia and the Isth- 
mian festival near Corinth, are held the same summer; then at 
Argolis, in the winter of the second year afterward, is the Ne- 
mean festival; the Pythian festival near Delphi, and a second 
Isthmian festival, occur in the spring of the third year; and 
again there is a second Nemean festival in the summer of the 
fourth year of the Olympiad. The entire people, composed of 
independent states, united by ties of religion, assemble to cele- 
brate this faith in the beautiful, and honor their successful 
youths. The results carried the national taste for the beautiful, 
as seen in the human body, to the highest degree. 

The next step after the development of the personal work of 
art in the shape of beautiful youth, by means of the national 
games and the cultivation of the taste of the entire people 
through the spectacle of these games, is the art of sculpture, by 
which these forms of beauty, realized in the athletes and ex- 
isting in the minds of the people as ideals of correct taste, shall 
be fixed in stone and set up in the temples for worship. Thus 
Greek art was born., The statues at first were of gods and 
demigods exclusively. Those which have come down to us 
cause our unbounded astonishment at this perfection of form. 
It is not their resemblance to living bodies, not their anatomical 
exactness that interests us, not their so-called ‘‘truth to nature,” 
but their gracefulness and serenity—their ‘‘classic repose.” 
Whether the statues represent gods and heroes in action or in 
sitting and reclining postures, there is this ‘‘ repose” which 
means indwelling vital activity and not mere rest as opposed to 
movement. In the greatest activity there is considerate pur- 
pose and perfect self-control manifested. The repose is of the 
soul, and not a physical repose. Even sitting and reclining 
figures—for example, the Theseus from the Parthenon, the torso 
of the Belvedere—are filled with activity; so that the repose is 
one of voluntary self-restraint and not the repose of the absence 
of vital energy. They are gracefulness itself. 

What a surprising thought is this, of a religion founded on 
beauty ! How could it have arisen in the history of the world? 
It was above the Hindoo and Buddhist civilization and below 
the Hebrew civilization, which taught that righteousness and 
goodness were the supreme attributes of God and the supreme 
objects of attainment by man. 

Modern civilization has adopted from the Hebrew “ chosen 
people” the idea of holiness; from the Greek the idea of 
beauty ; from the Roman the idea of a social whole as state and 
nation and as corporation municipal and as free associa- 
tion—and it unites these ideas and subordinates each to a 
higher ideal. Even the Hebrew idea of holiness is subordi- 
nated to the Christian ideal of the service of humanity. We do 
not approve the sacrifice of the higher interests of the soul for 
the beauty of the body; nor for the needs of military service ; 
nor for the theatrical display of strength and brutal conquest. 
We regard physical exercise as desirable for the increase of 
nervous energy to be expended for rational spiritual purposes. 

Our civilization is so bent on the conquest of nature and the 
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production of wealth, that it perpetually strains its supply of 
nervous energy and produces disaster along this line. Here is 
the special problem of our time for hygiene to meet, How to 
restore and conserve nervous energy? 

There are three factors here: First, the one of food and its 
proper assimilation ; second, the factor of rest and sleep ; 
third, the factor of exercise, muscularand mental. Itis obvious 
enough that digestion requires nervous energy just as muscular 
and mental labor does. Hence, digestion must be given time. 
It must not be encroached on by bodily exercise or by mental 
exercise. But what is the average amount of time required for 
this, and should it be total cessation from bodily and mental 
labor, oris light labor of both or either best for the digestive 
process? 

Here our quantitative tables and the observations of our 
medical directors are to give us the true answer ; not abstract 
general answers like those old dogmatic answers, but definite 
answers qualified to suit different temperaments, and abound- 
ing with tests easily applied by each individual. It is neces- 
sary to have the directions so specific that the inexperienced 
youth will not err in their application. This is an age of self- 
educated men. The printed page is the means of such educa- 
tion. It is all the more necessary to surround new departures 
with safeguards. 

If the chapters could be written which describe the grave 
mistakes committed by amateurs in the use of physical exer- 
cise asahygienic measure, they would furnish a sufficient warn- 
ing for the present generation. They would describe various 
experiments of using midnight hours for walks and rides in the 
open air. The student used all his day for intellectual work 
and supposed that an hour or two of exercise taken at a late 
hour of the night would answer his needs. Another experiment 
selected its period of exercise in the early morning, curtailing 
the period of sleep in order to secure the requisite time before 
breakfast. Violent physical exercise taken early in the morn- 
ing is very exhaustive of nervous energy, and probably in 
most instances the student has cultivated nervous dyspepsia 
quite as much as he has cultivated his muscles. We have all 
read in the biography and autobiography of Thomas Carlyle 
the mention of his walks latein the night. Everyone has had 
something of this kind in his own experience or in the experi- 
ence of persons of his acquaintance. It was only yesterday 
that a distinguished laborer in the cause of education told me 
of his own follies in this matter. Ledon by reading injudi- 
cious writings on this subject of hygiene, he had so curtailed 
his night’s rest forthe sake of morning exercise that nervous 
collapse resulted. His physician prescribed as the only possi- 
ble remedy a long period of total rest. The hours of sleep at 
night were nearly doubled, and a relaxation from study in the 
day-time was insisted upon. Reliefcame as a consequence. 

Besides this mistake of cutting off the sleeping hours at the 
beginning or at the end for the sake of physical exercise, there 
is an equally harmful mistake of bringing the hour of exercise 
close to the hours for‘meals. Just preceding or just succeeding 
a meal, any exercise of sufficiently energetic a character to cause 
the blood to leave the organs of digestion and fill the muscles 
of the body or the brain is injurious and tends to produce dys- 
pepsia. The stomach needs the greater share of the nervous 
energy and likewise of the arterial circulation. Dr. Sargent 
thinks that violent exercise should not be taken at a period so 
long as three hours after a meal, on account of the danger of 
faintness, which neutralizes the good results of such exercise. 
Provided the person has just taken violent exercise, the blood 
is diverted to the muscles and brain and away from the stom- 
ach. The taking of food at this time when the nervous system 
is depleted of its vitality is considered unfavorable to the best 
action of the digestive functions. 

We remember, too, that cold bathing, which has been so 
often commended witha great lack of discrimination, is another 
source of injury to the health when it is resorted to by persons 
with nervous temperaments or feeble constitutions, and at a 
time when the system has been depleted of its vital energy by 
work or exercise, or when the digestive organs are occupied 
with recently taken food. 


The old rule made by a farmer population to encourage early 


‘gymnast uses, 


rising, which mentions as its effect the health, wealth and wis- 
dom as its product, has made mischief with conscientious stu- 
dents who have supposed that early rising in itself is a good 
thing, even when not preceded by the precaution named in the 
adage, namely, ‘‘early to bed.” It is a very important matter to 
consider that physical exercise has its best effect when it is car- 
ried on socially in the form of plays and games, or contests with 
one’s fellows. The stimulus which is derived from emulation 
and interest in one’s fellow-students has to be compensated by 
a sheer exertion of the will in the case of calisthenic exercises 
and in the case of prescribed athletic training. by the use of 
weights, ladders, and the other machines of the gymnasium, 

The object of gymnastic training, it has been said often 
enough, is to put the will into the muscles. It is to give one 
such control over all his muscles that each act performed by 
the body is performed by the use of-all the muscles which 
nature has provided for the purpose. The farmer or the black- 
smith develops a few muscles and neglects others. The gym- 
nasium is supposed to cultivate many muscles which remain 
rudimentary in the original man; and here, I think, is an item 
of compensation which makes up for a great deal of the dele- 
terious results coming to the imprudent gymnast who is care- 
less about the hygienic precautions just now mentioned in rela- 
tion to eating and sleeping. ‘lhe gymnast—and I mean by the 
gymnast one who has taken sufficiently violent exercise to de- 
velop to a considerable degree the muscles of the chest, back, 
arms and the other limbs,—the gymnast, I say, has acquired the 
power of putting his will into his muscles by a slight effort. 
The gymnast performs all slight bodily actions such as rising 
from a chair, sitting down, walking, climbing stairs, swinging 
his arms, turning his head, everything, in short, that he does 
with his body, by using many more muscles than the untrained 
Hence it happens that one who has taken 
gymnastic exercise retains till old age the power of getting a 
maximum of exercise out of a minimum of bodily movement. 
Walking a few rods and running up and down stairs two or 
three times a day gives him as much exercise as the average 
farmer gets from two hours of farm work. ; 

It is most important to note that this gymnastic and calis- 
thenic training, so called, are violent demands upon the will- 
power and a rapid drain of the nervous energy. Hence physi- 
cal exercise directly after ahard lesson is nota proper sequence. 
The will-power which has been drained by the mental work 
is reduced to complete exhaustion by the violent physical 
exercise. 

‘‘Every pound of energy expended on work, either of mind 
or of body,” says Dr. Sargent, “ must be made good by food, rest 
or sleep.” Severe mental work cannot be compensated by 
severe physical work. It is the rest of the will which is re- 
quired, and the willis rested not by a new tension of its exer- 
cise, but by a state of collapse such as comes when caprice 
and arbitrariness and the yielding of one’s humor succeeds the 
tension of work. Plato’s description of the Greek athletes, 
stupid and lazy fellows, who did nothing but eat and sleep, de- 
scribes the condition of rest after severe physical exercise, and 
still more the true condition of rest of the intellectual athlete 
after severe mental exercise. 

These are the indirect things which I wish to commend to 


~ your consideration as results. of injudicious physical exercise. 


The direct effects only are those which are usually described 
in works of hygiene and physical training. I quote an 
enumeration of them from Dr. Lankaster, to show how simple 
the whole matter looks when the precautions are omitted. 
Nearly all things seem simple when taken out of their relation 
to their environment. He says: 


‘The employment of the muscles in exercise not only benefits their es- 
pecial structure, but acts on the whole system.- When the muscles are put 
in action, the capillary blood-vessels with which they are supplied become 
more rapidly charged with blood, and active changes take place, not only in 
the muscles, but in all the surrounding tissues, The heart is required to 
supply more blood, and accordingly beats more rapidly in order to meet the 
demand, A larger quantity of blood is sent through the lungs, and larger 
supplies of oxygen are taken in and carried to the various tissues. The ox- 
ygen, by combining with the carbon of the blood and the tissues, engenders 
a larger quantity of heat, which produces an action on theskin, inorder that 
the superfluous warmth may be disposed of. The skin is thus exercised, 
as it were, and the sudoriparous and sebaceous glands are set at work, 

! 
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FRANCESCO LAMPERTI. 


THE BreGRAPHY, DOMESTIC LIFE AND PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITY OF THE 
GREAT ITALIAN SINGING-TEACHER. 


{From The Chaperone, by special permission.]} 


en 


By LILLIE: P. BERG: 


IGNOR FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
was born, 1813, at Lodi, Italy. His 
father, Savario Lamperti, a_ local 
notary, had marrieda singer of repu- 
tation. As he died young, she re- 
sumed her career, singing at the Scala, 
Milan, and at other theatres in Italy. 
At five years of age, Francesco made 
his debut. His mother was singing in 
the opera /talianain Algiers, andin one 
x of the grand processions Francesco 
Q\ was to be utilized as a Turkish 

N pipe-carrier, Suddenly there 
was a hitch in the proceedings. 
The child tripped at his en- 
trance, falling face foremost. 
\ Overcome by stage fright and 
|} pain, he screamed lustily, and 
Jf refusedto move ; finally he was 
picked up and carried out 
amidst the applause of the 
audience, This was his first 


Meanwhile, his mother, who had made her first success as a soprano, had 
a curious experience. Het voice changed during an illness, so that she 
was obliged to return to the stage as a contralto ; but she did not long con- 
tinue singing. 

In spite of the advice of his former master ‘* to make a baker 
of him,’’ Francesco had been sent to Milan to acquire a musical 
education. There he struggled through eight years of bitter poverty, never 
tasting meat for months, his diet being literally soup and bread.” As the 
old man graphically said to me, ‘‘ WhenI was young and always hungry I 
had nothing to eat. Now that my table is covered with everything to tempt 
the appetite, behold it has vanished !”’ 

Lamperti’s support during these years was derived from his skill in em- 
broidery, which he had acquired at home, At the age of seventeen she 
became organist of a church, his salary being 60 francs or $12 a year. The 
young organist soon spread the fame of the music of the church by the 
showy operatic selections which he played on all occasions; so brilliant 
and sensational in effect that even the not over-sensitive Italian priests 
were shocked. Then came an engagement as orchestra director for the 
Teatro Filodramatic, at a salary of eighteen francsa month. Verdi was 
his successor tothis position. From this time dates the commencement of 
Lamperti’s career as a singing-master, owing to the fact that he was con- 
stantly called upon to accompany artists singing on trial for the numerous 
operatic agents, Milan being the great theatrical centre. He was nicknamed 
“the Red Head,”’ and called ‘*a homely little man, but the best accom- 
panist in Milan.” At nineteen he married a Milaneselady. The saying of 
the Italian peasant ‘that the Blessed Lady always sent children where she 
did notsend lire,” was amply verified in this instance, as nineteen chil- 
dren blessed their union, of whom only five are now living. 

Lamperti’s fame as accompanist began to attract the attention of the 
great numbers of operatic celebrities who were constantly _coming to 
Milan, either to sing at the Scala or with the view of making engage- 
ments for all parts of the world, andit grew to be the fashion to practice 
daily with Lamperti. In this way he accompanied most of the famous 
singers of the beginning of the century, all the while criticising and com- 
paring their various methods of using their voices, and the results. which 
they achieved. The Italians in those days being debarred from any political 
life, concentrated all their attention on the varying successes of the ‘oper- 
atic and theatrical stars, the success or failure of a noted singer being 
looked upon as an event of national importance. Thus Lamperti, through 
his known connection with these ‘prime donne,” came to be regarded as 
an authority in all matters pertaining to the art of singing. His house be- 
came the rendezvous for operatic singers, as he had in connection with his 
lessons opened what proved to be one of the most successful operatic agen- 
cies in Milan. His parlors were daily crowded by prime donne, tenors, 
bassos, etc., some waiting to be heard by various agents from St. Peters- 
burg, Madrid, London, or Paris, while others were waiting their turn for 
their lesson from the now famous master. 

A very flattering offer came from the government to take the position of 
leading singing-master in the Royal Conservatory of Music, but negotia- 
tions were pending some time, owing to Lamperti’s dread of being bound 
by a business contract to keep regular hours, although he was to be there 
for only two hours a day, five times a week, and receive the comparatively 
large salary of 1800 francs a year. He finally consented, when the addi- 
tional offer was made to educate his two sons, first in the Royal College 
and afterward in the Royal Conservatory of Music, at the expense of the 
government, Lamperti’s connection with the Conservatory lasted 25 years. 


During the last four or five years he was humored like a spoiled child, 
going there only two or three times a week, very fitfully at that, although a 
carriage was always provided for him. It was necessary to complete his 25 
years of professorship in order to be retired on a pension and to obtain his 
title of Cavaliere of the Order of the Saints Maurizio and Lazzaro, and of 
Honorary Master of Composers of the Royal Academy at Rome. 

Lamperti’s career is a singular illustration of the lack of business ability 
which so often characterizes genius. He was fairly forced to be a professor 
at the Royal Conservatory, an honor eagerly sought for by the leading 
musicians in Italy. His colleagues there were such musicians as Donizetti, 
Lauro Rossi, later the director of the Conservatory, and Mazzucato. He 
subsequently, on two different occasions, absolutely refused offers made to 
him by Gounod, Ambroise Thomas, and others, to become associated with 
the Paris Conservatory. Rossini, who was a life-long friend of his, remon- 
strated with him, receiving for answer, ‘‘What do I care for glory? I don’t 
like the French.” Both Rossini and Donizetti were in constant correspond- 
ence with him for many years. 

To take lessons from the maestro in those days was a perfect trial of 
patience. He would tell an indefinite number of pupils to come on a cer- 
tain morning; from these he would select those whose talent and voice 
suited him best, and would spend the greater part of the time teaching them, 
while the less favored ones had to be satisfied with hastily running over 
their arias, regardless of the fact that all had paid alike. Years later the 
writer of this article was amused by the old maestro’s comments on the 
business-like qualities of his pupil, William Shakespeare, who returns every 
few summers to study with his old master, or, as he expresses himself, ‘‘ to 
drink fresh inspirations from the fountain of knowledge.” 

Said Lamperti: ‘‘Shakespeare drew out his watch at the end of his half- 
hour lesson and told me it was time to stop, that the lesson was over. It 
was like throwing cold water over me. Oh, these English with their watches 
in their hands, and their eyes turned inward calculating their gains! But 
how could you expect any inspiration from people who are capable of say- 
ing ‘I love you!’ while looking at the adored object with glassy eyes, as 
devoid of animation as a dead fish!” 

Often these class-lessons would be put to rout entirely by the advent of 
some great singer, a former pupil, who had returned to tell the maestro of 
recent triumphs, and to hastily study up new operas betweenseasons. The 
maestro, then, would be all eyes and ears for this prime favorite ; the rest of 
his discomfited students being forced to sit in the ante-room by the hour, in 
hopes of gleaning such crumbs of time as the master would favor them 
with while the great singer was resting. When they did succeed in getting 
a lesson, epithets were hurled at them of the most uncomplimentary nature, 
such as, ‘‘Goose;’’ ‘‘What a donkey!’’ ‘* What a beast!’’ ‘* What a cracked 
screech!’’? and many other Italian ejaculations in which the ‘“diavolo” 
plays the leading role. Accompanying all these were vigorous whacks from 
the maestro’s bamboo cane, his insignia of office, with which he beat both 
time and the pupil alternately during the lesson. However, there was noth- 
ing left but to submit. Lamperti’s instruction was so far superior to any 
other obtainable that he was only intensely amused when occasionally irate 
students left to swell the ranks of somerival singing-master. ‘Leave them 
alone, they will be back again, both voice and money gone,” he would say. 
Most uncompromisingly autocratic was the old maestro when his opinion 
was sought by rising prime donne who had tasted sufficient success to have 
their heads more or less turned. The greater the airs and graces which 
they assumed, the more unpalatable were the sarcastic truths that he would 
hurlatthem. ‘I will give you just about one year for your beauty and 
winning ways to carry you, then you will make a fiasco,” and they always 
did. Diplomacy is certainly not a characteristic trait with Lamperti. The 
antagonism of his bitterest opponents often originated from a sense of irri- 
tation, the result of having been worsted during the first lesson with the 
maestro in the manner above described. 

For many years Gye, the manager of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden, London, made it his practice, when engaging young artists of un- 
usual promise, to send them to Lamperti for six months or a year of study 
before making their debutin London. The writer recalls an instance where 
a beautiful American, for whom a great fortune was predicted, was sent to 
Lamperti. She had studied with one of the leading French teachers, who 
had given her unstinted praise. The air with which she swept her long 
train into Lamperti’s dingy music-room was that of a true operatic princess. 
Her attendant cavaliers, and she herself, evidently felt that it must bea 
proud day in the old teacher’s life when the coming Patti condescended to 
study with him. After a preliminary catechism as to her previous studies 
our prima donna favored us with an aria; alas! A brilliant but utterly ; 
soulless voice was heard, in which nasal French tones had, as it were, been 
engrafted. .The old man slowly rose to give his opinion. ‘‘A fine voice, 
but what singing! You don’t appear to know what it is to sing pianissimo. 
Do you call.that weak, nasal tone an artistic mezza voce? And how you 
pump out your tones! Your voice will not last five years if you use it in 
that fashion.”’”. The spoiled beauty departed in great indignation, ‘That 
dirty, horrid old man—what does he know about singing anyhow!”’ she ex- 
claimed. However, as her future manager had decreed that she should 
study with Lamperti, she returned the following morning at the appointed 
hour. 

“Oh, no, thank you, no more arias,” said the old autocrat on observing 
her roll of music, ‘I would rather hear a simple song well sung than all 
those noisy roulades which you gave me yesterday. You don’t know the 
first principles of quiet, easy phrasing, or how and where to take your 
breath.” The maestro then struck achord on the piano, bidding her to 
sustain soft, sweet, flute-like tones, all of which appeared far too foolishly 
simple to the future operatic star, who, more insulted than ever, returned 
home to write to London the somewhat contradictory statements that Lam- 
perti’s method was all humbug anyway, and that these two lessons had 
made her soill that she could not possibly continue with him. Within a week 
a scathing article appeared in one of the London dailies, denouncing Lam- 
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perti as an uneducated Italian peasant who had invented a way to humbug 
singers by making them believe that they must “breathe in their bones, a 
process most dangerous to the health of those who attempt it.”” Behold our 
prima donna’s revenge for the old maestro's unpalatable truths! You 
ought to reply to such monstrous assertions,” urged Lamperti’s indignant 
pupils. ‘What do I care,” answered the old man, with a shrug. But if the 
old maestro was indifferent, his pupils were not. One article after another 
appeared in the leading London papers written by singers of world-wide 
reputation, who could not let such a malicious and certainly most ignorant 
attack pass unnoticed. In the meanwhile, our spoiled beauty sought a more 
complimentary singing-master. What with her really marvelous beauty and 
the powerful backing of distinguished members of the English peerage she 
made her debut at Covent Garden under more than usually favorable 
auspices. Alas! the old simile of the peacock’s screech was quoted. On 
the third night of her appearance, the box-owners remained away by_com- 
mon consent, a mute but eloquent protest against such indifferent singing. 
This was her last attempt in grand opera. She struggled a year or two in 
comic operas, and then retired in despair. This is one of the many en- 
counters between Lamperti and singers more or less known to the present 
ublic. 

: In 1873 Lamperti married a second time, a beautiful German girl, a pupil 
who had been studying with the intention of going on the stage. The mar- 
riage proved a conspicuous success in spite of the enormous disparity of 
age. The young wife seemed to find her greatest happiness in her devoted 
attention to the old master’s comfort. Under her regime a semblance of 
order was instituted in his lessons. The maestro’s terms of tuition were 
raised until they were double and triple thesum asked by any other leading 
Italian singing-master. This had the effect of dispersing the crowd of 
singers who were wont to pass their leisure days in Lamperti’s studio, 
listening to his lessons and making remarks about the peculiarities, personal 
or musical, displayed by the pupils. These were swept out with a gentle 
but firm hand, and, wonder of wonders, the old Milanese maestro, who 
boasted that he would never go beyond the shadow of Milan Cathedral, was 
coaxed to go to London for several spring seasons. 

Countesses, duchesses, aye, ladies of royal birth, paid homage to his 
wonderful fame, by seeking his instruction; but the damp English climate 
did not suit the loyal Milanese, and the heavy, practical English mind drove 
him to despair. ‘‘They are a nation of dead people who have been resur- 
rected by some mistake,’’ he would often exclaim. The thrifty wife, how- 
ever, persuaded the maestro to build a villa at Lake Como, where he still 
regularly passes his summers and where any number of pupils follow him 
every year. His winters are now generally spent at Nice, though occa- 
sionally he goes for some months to Rome, Milan, or Paris, called by some 
favorite pupil who is engaged there and wishes to study newroles. In 
these peregrinations of his old age, like some prophet of old, Lamperti is 
accompanied by a perfect tribe of pupils with their families. He com- 
mences his lessons at eight in the morning, continuing until six in the 
afternoon, pausing only an hour or so at noon for his siesta; and yet his 
idea of amusement, after listening nine or ten hours to uninterrupted sing- 
ing, is to attend the opera every night, a habit of seventy years’ duration. 

His whole being appears to be concentrated in music. During his lessons 
the maestro is a veritable musical martinet, sparing neither pains nor tem- 
per, often causing the pupil to repeat the same phrase a hundred times day 
after day, until every shade of the fault or mannerism has disappeared. 
But once out of his lessons, Lamperti becomes an ease-loving Italian, for 
whom the words reputation and ambition have no meaning whatever. His 
sensibilities appear to have become absorbed by music. Although he is 
absolutely unmoved at the poverty, ill fate, or death of one of his numerous 
children, the tears will come into his eyes while singing some pathetic 
andante, or describing one as sung by some great singer in the beginning of 
the century» During a recent visit to my old maestro at his villa on Lake 
Como, I was much impressed by the child-like indifference to fame of aman 
who had instructed three generations of great singers. His wife showed 
me a dozen different decorations given to him by royalty, in recognition of 
his invaluable influence in preserving the almost lost traditions of the once 
famous Italian art of song. Wherever Lamperti’s influence is carried by his 
pupils who are now in their turns famous teachers, voices are sure to be 
rendered more beautiful and durable; yet Lamperti himself never seeks to 
be recognized as the master, when the papers are ringing with praises of 
some wonderful pupil of his, whose success is in large measure to be traced 
directly to his marvelous instruction. 

“You should watch over yourreputation with more jealous care,” I urged 
one day, ‘‘and should let the world know that you’are not the ignorant old 
-peasant that your enemies call you. You should follow Marchesi’s example. 
Do not accept a pupil unless he binds himself to remain with you during 
the full course which you consider necessary. It is advised to receive 
such crowds of pupils, many of whom remain but a few wééks or months 
with you, and from their ignorance of Italian have never tinderstood one 
word of what your ideas really were. Yet these very ones herald them- 
selves about as ‘pupils of Lamperti.’”’ 

‘‘Whatdo I care!” answered the old man. ‘Hereis my récord of what I 
have done,”’ pointing to pictures which fairly lined the walls of his studio, 
everyone representing somesinger who has made a greatname. “If Ihad 
wished to plague myself by starting a conservatory I would have accepted 
Rossini’s and Gounod’s offers to go to Paris. If it amuses my enemies to 
call me a deaf and blind old peasant, let-them continue doing so. I make 
enough to eat and drink and live in comfort—what more doI want? I never 
did care to look ahead of my next day’s lessons.”’ 

Much confusion exists in the public mind owing to the fact that Lamperti’s 
son, Battista Lamperti, has been established for ten years at Dresden. Any 
number of Americans yearly flock there; most of them imagine that they 
are studying with ¢ze Lamperti, and others that the son is the superior mas- 
ter. Battista Lamperti certainly understands the traditions of good singing, 
as does any one of us who claim to be Lamperti’s really intelligent pupils; 
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but he never possessed the absolute devotion to art, a phase of genius, 
which has been such a wonderful characteristic of the old man from his 
earliest days to his present useful old age. A certain amount of success is 
bound to come to the younger Lamperti as the fortunate possessor of that 
name to which I fear he does not often add fame or lustre in the musical 
world, It not infrequently happens that a pupil of Battista Lamperti’s 
wanders down to Italy to find out whether the old father is as decrepit, not 
to say as originally ignorant, as rumor has indicated. A recent example is 
Marcella Sembrich, who certainly sang very beautifully while a pupil of the 
younger Lamperti, but who, after she had studied a few weeks with the old 
maestro, was startled to discover how much remained for her to learn of the 
true art of singing. ‘‘Shall I ever become a true artist in your sense of the 
word, not merely a parrot-like singer such as I have been until now,’ she 
exclaimed with sobs,.at the end of an unusually exacting lesson. During 
the summer of 1887, Sembrich took two lessons a day; and Grace Green- 
wood, whose talented daughter was at the time studying with Lamperti, 
tells me that it was wonderful to see the new freshness and beauty daily 
coming into her tones, 

William Shakespeare, who for so many years has stood at the head of the 
Lamperti teachers in Europe, spent during. the same summer a part of his 
resting time with his old maestro, declaring that he was ‘‘greater than ever.” 
De Lara, the London concert favorite, had also returned; and last, but not 
least, Campanini was there, seeking to repair, if possible, the ravages made 
by years of constant effort and by undue strains of many kinds. This 
same Campanini would never have delighted both the old and new worlds 
by his marvelous singing had it not been for Lamperti. He had sung 
second tenor parts in small theatres with but indifferent success for several 
years, when Lamperti heard him and recognized the golden treasure locked 
in his throat. The art which he acquired from the old maestro proved the 
golden key which unlocked both fame and fortune tohim. A contract had 
been made between them, according to which Lamperti agreed to support 
him and give him his tuition at the risk of his becoming a success. I have 
often heard amusing accounts of poor Campanini’s despair after his roving 
life, at being tied down to a monotonous set of exercises for many months. 
Lamperti first tried his pupil’s capacities in a small theatre, and then made 
the bold venture of having him appear at the Scala, where failure would 
have been Campanini’s Waterloo, Campanini’s fellow students told me 
how the old man had so beaten the test aria into him that when the evening 
came, although fairly blind from stage fright. Campanini scored instantane- 
ous success, and Lamperti the following morning, was waited on by repre- 
sentatives of the London and St. Petersburg opera houses. . 

During my recent visit to the old maestro I was amazed to see him after 
along day of lessons, by way of recreation, wander out into his garden, 
with a bundle of newspapers, and proceed to peruse them without evidence 
of fatigue after the day’s exertions, ora thought of spectacles to aid him. 
This was at 77 years of age. Informer years he used to rise at four or five 
in the morning and freshen himself for his long day of lessons during the 
enervating Italian summer by tramping over the hills which rise back of 
Cernobbio. It was a favorite trick of his to throw stones at the windows of 
sleeping pupils until they arose and joined him, and as each tardy one ap- 
peared he was greeted with shouts of derision by those who stood below. 
Often the whole tribe would make an excursion to some smallItalian town 
within a few hours of Lake Como, to surprise one or more of his pupils who 
were singing there in the local theatre. Lamperti’s eyesight was not always 
as marvelous as in these latter years of his old age. When ayounger man, 
inspired doubtless by his intimacy with the leading Italian composers ofthe 
time, he had sketched the plots and principal arias for several operas, when 
a tataract commenced forming over one eye, followed soon by a second one. 
It was 14 years betore his eyesight could be fully restored; but by this time 
Lamperti had reconciled himselfto merge his identity in his pupils’ successes. 
He has, however, written many valuable works of a didactic nature 
which are used the world over; several books of solfeggi, bravura studies of 
different kinds, several treatises on the lost art of singing, a work on the 
trill, etc. 

In the maestro’s book, dating from 1830 to the present, are inscribed 
hundreds of famous names, truly aroll call of honor. When one looks over 
its pages the unassuming, tiny old Italian seems a veritable comet, whose 
dazzling train far outshines itself. It is difficult to make special mention 
where so many have gained fame and laurels. In the first years of Lamper- 
tis teaching, from 1830 to 1850, his greatest pupils were among the 
Italian and Spanish, many of whose names are to this day household words 
in those Southern countries, where everything pertaining to the opera was 
fairly a part of their national life. Among these names I noted both Patti’s 
father and mother dated 1835, and a year or so later there isa picture of Car- 
lotta Patti, an elder sister of Adelina’s who was left under Lamperti’s care 
for somé time. ’ 

Ortolani Tiberini stands there as Veama inscribing herself as ‘this most 
devoted pupil.”” Desirée Artot writes under the picture, ‘‘Souvenir bien af- 
fectueux.”’ ‘‘From your devoted pupils,’’ is inscribed under a picture of 
the famous Cruvelli sisters. Sofia Cruvelli was the singer for whom Verdi 
wrote the *‘Sicilian Vespers.’”’ She afterward became Vicontesse Vigiér, 
her superb villa in Nice being noted as the finest in that region of palatial 
homes. Angel Peralta, adored by South America audiences, signs himself 
“this most grateful pupil.’’ About 1850, as Lamperti’s reputation became 
international, an influx of German students came to his studio. Among the 
famous ones let me mention Terese Stolz, and Madame Waldman, subse- 
quently Countess Massarii whose triumphs are still dear to their Italian and 
German audiences. Stolz and Waldman, be it mentioned, created the lead- 
ing roles in ‘‘Aida’’ on the occasion of its gorgeous first representation in 
Egypt. Aglaie Orgeni was another famous German star; the beautiful 
Taliana, of Viennese Opera House fame, must be mentioned, nor must we 
omit the great Sophie Loewe, for whom Verdi composed ‘‘Attila,’’ ‘“Ernani” 
and ‘‘Maria Padhalla.”’ . 

A few of the tenors who owe much of the beauty of their high notes to 
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the one whom they call “the great and only master,’’ are Nachbaur, the 
celebrated Munich tenor, Naudin, the French singer, Nicolini, whose por- 
trait bears the date 1848, Gayarre, the famous Spanish tenor, and our own 
American favorites, Campanini, Perotti, Alvary, Achenbach, William Shake- 
speare, Edward Scovel and Herbert Sims Reeves, Among other voices, 
Galassi, the delightful baritone, spent two years under Lamperti about 
1871; Robinson, Reichmann, and Noldechen, German bassos, owe their 
first principles of singing to the old maestro. Among the singers of 
our own generation let me first name Emma Albani, whose enthusiastic de- 
votion to the maestro is well known, and to whom she considers she owes 
herentire career. Alwina Valleria, MarcellaSembrich, Mme. Van Zandt, and 
Marie Van Zandt, who studied three years with the maestro, Emma Thursby, 
Mme. Valda, Hop Glenn, Carlotta Elliot, Roena Medini, are only a few of 
the many shining stars in the constellation encircling the magic name of 
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A VOCAL STUDENT. 


LETTERS FROM 


Miran, June roth, 1888. 
DEAREST NANCIE : 


You know what a self-willed little piece of humanity Doris 
is. Well, latelyshe has actedin a manner that makes us dread 
to go out with her. She says she feels it her duty to expose 
Italian frauds! For instance, near here there is a drug-store 
with a notice in the window, “English spoken.” About a fort- 
night ago this announcement caught Doris’s eye, and she at 
once walked in to see if it were true. 

“I want to see some soap, please,” she remarked, addressing 
the young man at the counter. 

English was evidently an unknown tongue to him, but he 
grasped the word ‘‘soap,” and at once produced some. Poor 
youth ! he was not going to be let off so easily. Taking up a 
tablet Doris remarked sweetly : 

“It’s a fine day, is it not?” 

“’Scuse, signorina!” he replied, beginning to look confused. 

“‘T remarked that it was a fine day,” repeated Doris, sternly. 

“ Plait-il?” murmured the young man, inthe hope thatshe un- 
derstood French. 

She speaks it well, but she was not going to do so on this oc- 
casion. “I want to be served by the person who speaks Eng- 
lish,” and by a gesture she gave him to understand that she 
wished him to follow her. Before the window Doris paused, 
and pointed sternly to the ‘‘ English spoken.” 

“*Si, si, signorina,” he replied, in Italian, ‘‘but the man who 
speaks English has gone home to his dinner; he will be back 
this evening.” 

“Very well, I will come again,” replied Doris. 

And she has been as good as her word. At all hours of the 
morning, afternoon and evening she has been to that store, till 
the young man who keeps it trembles when he sees her. But 
never yet has she succeeded in finding the man who speaks 
English. 

The other day she admired a bathing costume of mine, made 
of turkey-red, and determined to buy some material and make 
one like it. She tried first at Bosconi’s, a large and well-known 
store. 

“Turkey-red?” said the polite individual who served us; of 
course they hadit, if the signorina would only have the com- 
plaisance to translate the word into French. 

“Rouge au dindon,” she replied, at hazard. The name was 
unfamiliar ; he would like to have a sample. So Doris tooka 
sample, and overhauled every bit of red cotton goods they 
had in the store; but there was no turkey-red. After that 


she would go to store after store, and they hated so much to— 


own that they had never seen the material that they patiently 
showed her piles and piles of goods, which she would just look 
at and then wave scornfully aside. “No, no; I want turkey- 
red.” And now whenever we go to do any shopping, and I 
hear her utter the oft-repeated words, ‘‘ Est-ce que vous avez 
du turkey-red?” I flee. 

_ Doris never lets her singing troubleher in the least. She takes 
an hour’s lesson every day, and as the maestro says that is 
enough for the present, she has the rest ofthe time at her disposal. 
She says nature never intended her for a pianist, and she detests 
the strong-minded part of music, meaning harmony, etc. I 


think we vocal students have a much better time than the instru- 
mentalists. We hear harrowing tales of the number of hours 
they sit at the piano or stand at the violin. Minnie, you know, 
had to give up the piano, because her spine was giving way 
under the strain. 

But, on the other hand, one grows very tired of following the 
maxim which says, ‘‘A singer should lead the life of a conva- 
lescent.” It seems to me that everything that is nice and 
charming is “bad for the voice.” Imagine a lovely moonlight 
night, the air hot and still, and laden with the scent of lindens 
and magnolias. We look out of our windows and see the 
golden moonlight bathing the old palace opposite, and lighting 
up the dark waters of the canal, and we think how charming it 
would be to sit under the chestnut trees on the Bastione, where 
we could hear the band play, and see therank and fashion. of 
Milan drive past. But do youthink that we poor martyrs can 
go? Certainly not. The maestro declares that the night air is 
humid, and injurious to the voice; so we have to spend our 
evenings at home, for the heat would make a theatre unbear- 
able. 

I never realized before what a self-denying life a singer should 
lead. He must be abstemious in eating and drinking, in walk- 
ing and talking,—yes, in talking above all things; that wears 
out the voice more than singing. He should not dance, nor— 
nor, in fact, do anything that the majority of people delight in 
doing. Yes, there is just one thing that we students indulge 
in, athing that no Englishwoman can live without—tea. In 
this country tea is a foreign innovation ; wine and coffee are 
the national beverages, and a“ five o’clock” is a Paris fad that 
those who aspire to be elegant are fond of giving. The major- 
ity of Italians have not the least idea what the mystic for- 
mula ‘‘ five o’clock” means, except that it is the correct way to 
express a tea party. Ihave known ofa written invitation that 


_ was sent out fora “five o'clock, 4 neuf heures.” 


Doris and I knew, by experience, that tea made by members 
of the Latin race is about as pleasing and palatable as the cof- 
fee one gets in England. So we came provided witha pretty 
little tea service and several pounds of the precious leaves, and 
every Thursday afternoon Minnie, Doris and I are at home. 
We offer light refreshments in the shape of tea and cakes ; and 
though I ought to blush to own it, one of our keenest amuse- 
ments on these occasions is to administer tea to our Italian 
visitors. They would rather die than own to being unfashion- 
able enough not to appreciate it; but in their secret souls they 
loathe tea, and long for a glass of vermouth. They toy with 
the drink and finally gulp it down, and it amuses _ us to see the 
alacrity with which they refusea second cup. It was delicious, 
they enjoyed it, but to drink before dinner is injurious to the 
digestion. The first time we madetea here, some freak caused 
Doris to fillup the cups with water. The following day we 
thought that we would ask the Signora to take tea with us. 
To our surprise she refused, politely but firmly. She said tea 
was good for English and Americans, but that Italian digestion 
was not strong enough to stand it, and she implied that she 
spoke from experience. Upon questioning, she said it was very 
kind of us to have sent her out so many cups of tea; she had 
sampled them all, and the result had not made her anxious to 
repeat the experiment ; and never since have we been able to 
persuade her to taste tea. : 

When we receive, the Signora Cappelli lends us the light of 
her countenance as chaperone. The Signora Cardani isa very 
honest and sensible woman, but she would be out of her ele- 
ment in society. We know some very nice Italian families 
through introductions. I wish I could transport you to one of 
our afternoons, ourlast, for instance. Minnie, Doris andI set 
our house in order, and were ready for guests by three o'clock. 
Just after the hour struck there was a ring, and a great bustle in 
the hall,and the Signora Cappelli was shown in. My dear, 
if you have ever seen an Italian lady arrayed in all her glory, 
you will know that nothing but Italian adjectives in the super- 
lative degree could give the faintest idea even of her hat. The 
Signora is a very lovely woman, though, and we feel mean 
when we criticise the difference between her simplicity at home 
and her elegance (?) abroad. 

Directly after the Signora, O'Kelly arrived, beaming with 
good-nature and greeting us all in his choicest Italian, Then 
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came the Signora Franconi and her grown up son and daughter, 
and we set ourselves laboriously to compose phrases in Italian, 
which were painfully suggestive of the pages of Ollendorf: 
‘Is the life in Italy pleasing to the foreign young ladies?” 
“Yes, but the stone floors of the Italian houses are not pleas- 
ing to the natives of England.” 

This awful penance was mitigated, however, when Mr. Les- 
lie and Mr. Wilkins arrived, and we broke up into groups. 
Then some one proposed music, and there was a dead silence. 
You know it is necessary almost to go on your knees to a stu- 
dent, before he willsing for you. They all say their maestros 
have forbidden them to make an exhibition of themselves. 
But, finally, Minnie, was prevailed on to sing, and Mr, Leslie 
and O'Kelly, who are good-natured and unaffected, followed 
suit. During one of the intervals between the music I heard 
young Franconi remark to another Italian gentleman : 

“You have been in America?” 

“Yes,” replied the other, “I was in Mexico for a short 
time.” 

-‘ Well, when you were there, did you ever meet a Mr. Smith, 
of New York ?” 

‘«Smith—Smith, I have heard the name, 
member if he was of New York.” 

“‘T know Mr. Smith, of New York,” replied young Franconi, 
“and as you have been in America, I was wondering if you 
had met him.” 

By six o’clock our guests had all taken their departure, and 
then we ate the remainder of the cakes and congratulated our- 
selves on the satisfactory manner in which everything had 
passed off. 

We have only two more weeks, and then—farewell Milan for 
the present. All the students leave in the summer; some, 
with their masters go “in campagnia,” as they express it, on 
one of the Italian lakes, generally Como, where, from all ac- 
counts, they have a lively but hot time—hot in more senses 
than one. The weather is generally too warm to be agreeable, 
and when, as generally happens, a maestro has pupils of vari- 
ous nationalities, they do not seem to find living together con- 
ducive to harmony. They begin by being polite, not to say 
attentive to one another, but it seldom lasts. O’Kelly’s master 
went to Como early in June and O’Kelly went with him, But 
our poor friend comes up to Milan about once a week, just to 
taste a little peace. His maestro’s pupils are about half Eng- 
ish and half Russian, and in an evil moment some one pro- 
posed a boat race between the pupils of the two nations. The 
Britishers got in first, landed and took up a prominent position 
on the bank, to watch their defeated rivals, who touched the 
winning post and rowed back to the hotel, afterward announc- 
ing that the race had been to the post and back again. The 
English said this was cheating, and the Russians replied, ‘‘ You 
are another,” or something to the same effect ; and now they 
never speak, butat the table d’hote they glower at one another 
and say insulting things in their own languages. 

A charming English lady here, Mrs. Gray, told me that last 
year they spent the summer in a boarding-house at Lugano, 
where Signor Zeraldone, one of the leading masters, was stay- 
ing for three months with his pupils. There were two Span- 
iards, a Scotchman, a Frenchman, three Italians and a sprink- 
ling of Russians, andshe says the “envy, hatred, malice and 
all uncharitableness” that reigned amongst them was some- 
thing awful. The Scotchman and the Russians always began 
it, and then the others chimed in and hurled defiance at each 
other, till she trembled for their lives. The only occasion on 
which they were ever known to be of one mind was when the 
Scotchman, in an access of patriotism, donned the kilt. The 
ladies, when they saw him, nearly fainted, and the gentlemen 
said they had never seen anything so shockingly indecent in 
their lives, and Signor Zeraldone had to interfere and bind the 
Britisher, by a solemn promise, never again to bring disgrace 
on his aged maestro by appearing in that airy and immodest 
garment. You see, after all, the proprieties are only a ques- 
tion of geography. Doris and I shall not have the pleasing 
excitement of wrangling for our country this year, for we are 
to join Doris’s mother in Switzerland. Good-bye. 

Your .friend, 


but I don’t re- 


Marie Evetyn. 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 
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to read the soliloquy. Forrest took six, yet his six min- 
utes seemed shorter than the three of anybody else, so com- 
pletely did he absorb the attention. I have heard Mr. Booth 
read it in two minutes and three-quarters, though he has usually 
taken about three and a half. 


Sets 
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ALFRED AYRES AS HAMLET. 


The points (.) indicate that the words are to be gone over 
lightly. 

The crosses mark the pauses and breathing-places, which 
may be somewhat, though not greatly, varied. Besides the 
pauses I have marked, we have the pauses that naturally pre- 
cede and follow very emphatic words. The pauses vary in 
length from, say, two to six seconds. I mark the longest ones 
with two crosses. 

The most difficult thing to do in reading is properly to dis- 
tribute the time. This is the last thing learned, and the thing 
that only a few ever learn. 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 
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FOURTH OF JULY ACROSTIC. 


By ANNA M. PRATT. 


F stands for our Freedom, the greatest boon we know ; 
O is for the Oath of allegiance we owe ; 

U stands for the Union, dearest brotherhood on earth; 

R for Revolution—the war that gave it birth ; 

T is for the Tea party the one on Boston Bay ; 

H is the Home we offer to all mankind to-day. 


O is the Oration on patriotic deeds ; 
F the Flag we honor by following where it leads. 


J_is for the Jubilee of united South and North ; 

U is Uncle Sam, who was born on the glorious Fourth: 
Lis for our Loyalty, unwavering, sincere ; 

Y is Yankee Doodle, for whom we’ll give a cheer. 
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Il. 
THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


By GEORGE W. BETHUNE. 


Wels from her farthest border, gives the first exulting shout, 

And from New Hampshire’s granite heights, the echoing peal rings out; 
The mountain farms of staunch Vermont prolong the thundering call, 
Massachusetts answers: ‘‘Bunker Hill!’’ a watchword for us all! 
Rhode Island shakes her sea-wet locks, acclaiming with the free, 

And staid Connecticut breaks forth in sacred harmony. 

The giant joy of proud New York, loud as an earthquake’s roar, 

Is heard from Hudson’s crowded banks to Erie’s crowded shore. 

New Jersey, hallowed by their blood, who erst in battle fell 

At Monmouth’s, Princeton’s, Trenton’s fight, joins in the rapturous swell, 
Wide Pennsylvania, strongas wide, and true as she is strong, 

From every hill to valley pours the torrent tide along. 

Stand up, stout little Delaware, and bid thy volleys roll, 

Though least among the old thirteen, we judge thee by thy soul! 

Hark to the voice of Maryland! o’er the broad Chesapeake 

Her sons, as valiant as theirsires, in cannonadings speak. 

Virginia, nurse of Washington, and guardian of his grave, 

Now to thy ancient glories turn the faithful and the brave ; 

We need not hear the bursting cheer this holy day inspires, 

To know that in Columbia’s cause, ‘‘Virginia never tires,”’ 

Fresh as the evergreen that waves above her sunny soil, 

North Carolina shares the bliss, as oft the patriot’s toil ; 

And the land of Sumpter, Marion, of Moultrie, Pinckney must 
Respond the cry, or it will rise e’en from their sleeping dust. 

And Georgia by the dead who lie along Savannah’s bluff, 

Full well we love thee, but we ne’er can love thee wellenough ; 

From thy wild northern boundary to thy green isles of the sea, 
Where beat on earth more gallant hearts than now throb high in thee? 
On, on, ’cross Alabama’s plains, the ever flowery glades, 

To where the Mississippi’s flood, the turbid gulf invades ; 

There borne from many a mighty stream upon her mightier tide, 
Came down the swelling long huzzas from all that valley wide, 

As wood-crowned Allegheny’s call, from all her summits high, 
Reverberates among the rocks that pierce the sunset sky, 

While on the shores and through the swales ’round the vast inland seas, 
The Stars and Stripes, ’midst freemen’s songs, are flashing to the breeze. 
The woodsman, from the mother, takes his boy upon his knee, 

To tell him how their fathers fought and bled for liberty ; 

The lonely hunter sits him down the forest spring beside, 

Tothink upon hiscountry’s worth, and feel his country’s pride ; 
While many a foreign accent, which our God can understand, 

Is blessing him for home and bread in this free, fertile land. 

Yes ! when upon the Eastern coast we sink to happy rest, 

The Day of Independence rolls still onward to the West, 

Till dies on the Pacific shore the shout of jubilee 

That woke the morning with its voice along the Atlantic sea. 

O God! look down upon the land which Thou hast loved so well, 
And grant that in unbroken truth her children still may dwell ; 

Nor while the grass grows on the hill and streams flow through the vale, 
May they forget their fathers’ faith, or in their covenant fail! 

God keep the fairest, noblest land that lies beneath the sun ; 

“Our country, our whole country and our country ever one !”’ 


It. 
THE SPRING SHOWER. 


fee’ to that snug nook ; for the thick shower 
Rushes on stridingly. Aye, now it comes, 

Glancing about the leaves with its first drips, 

Like snatches of faint music, Joyous thrush, 

It mingles with thy song, and beats soft time 

To thy bubbling shrillness. Now it louder falls, 

Pattering like far voice of leaping rills ; 

And now it breaks upon the shrinking clumps, 

With crash of many sounds; the thrush is still. 

There are sweet scents about us ; the violet hides 

On that green bank; the primrose sparkles there ; 

The earth is grateful to the teeming clouds, 

And yields asudden freshness to their kiss. 

But now the shower slopes to the warm west, 

Leaving a dewy track; and see, the big drops, 

Like falling pearls, glisten in the sunny mist. 

The air is clear again, and the far woods 

Shine in their early green. Let’s onward then, 

For the first blossoms peep about our path, 

The lambs are nibbling the short dripping grass, 

And the birds are on the bushes. 


ENcorrE.—Teacher [to Mickey]:—Now, Mickey, you read the lesson to me 
first and then tell me, with the book closed, what you read. 

Mickey [reading]:—See the cow. Can the cow run? Yes, the cow can 
run. Can the cow run as swiftly as the horse? No, the horse runs swifter 


than the cow. [Closing up his book to tell what he has read,] Get onto de 


cow. Kin her jig-steps run? Be’cher’life she kin run. Kin de cow do up 
de horse a-runnin’? Naw, de cow ain’t in it wid de horse. 
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IV. 
INTERNATIONAL FLAG DRILL.* 


ARRANGED AND Drittep sy LILY H. WOOD. 


ERFORMED by 33 girls in national costumes and bearing the national 
flags. The following nations are represented, having 4 girls in each 
group, with the exception of the American, which is represented by I 
girl, a little larger than the rest, who impersonates Columbia: Dutch, 
Puritan or Colonial, Irish, Scotch, German, Swiss, French, Spanish and 
American. 

The costumes are the characteristic ones of each nation. The Dutch, 
Irish, German, Swiss and French may be represented by the ordinary 
peasant costume of plain skirt, full white waist, and black velvet bodice 
The difterence must be in the colors of the skirts, which were (as the drill 
was represented): Blue for the Dutch; green for the Irish; yellow for the 
German ; red for the Swiss ; lavender forthe French. The skirts for the 
Dutch girls should be rather long. With the last three, dainty white aprons 
are worn, The Dutch girls should wear their hair in two braids; with the 
others, the effect is prettier if the hair is allowed to fall loosely about the 
shoulders. The: Dutch should also wear close-fitting white caps; for the 
French, small lace caps trimmed with ribbon bows are appropriate; while 
the Swiss should wear large black velvet Alsatian bows. 

The Puritans should wear plain gray dresses (rather long), with large 
white kerchiefs folded over the bosom. White Puritan caps accompany this 
costume. The Scotch costumes are made of the regular Scotch plaid, with 
sashes draped over one shoulder, the ends hanging almost to bottom of 
skirt. The ordinary Scotch caps of felt, formerly worn by boys, are suitable, 
and are improved by the addition of a quill feather. 

The Spanish girls wear bright red or yellow skirts trimmed with a deep 
flouncing of black lace. Any white waist may be worn, such as the guimpe 
now used by children, Over this there must be the regular Spanish jacket of 
black velvet, bordered with gilt braid and pendants. Black lace scarfs are 
draped over the hair and neck. Small tambourines should hang suspended 
from the belt on leftside. Columbia may wear a white dress, over which are 
draped two large silk American flags, arranged so that they will join on one 
shoulder and fall to front and back. On the shoulder where they meet, long 
streamers of red, white and blue ribbon may be tied. On the head is worn 
the red liberty cap. Hair should be long and flowing. In her hand, she 
carries a large silk American flag on a staff. All the other children carry 
smaller flags of their own nations. 

Inselecting the girls, care should be taken to choose those who ‘‘look the 
part” asregards the nations they are to represent, not only in complexion 
and hair, but instature. The music throughout is representative of its na- 
tion. The groups advance in the following order: 


Pig. “1 


_ Ist,—Dutch, in couples one behind the other, flags in right hands, march 
in to Holland’s ‘‘ National Hymn.”’ 
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* Copyright, 1892, by Lily H. Wood. All rights reserved, 


When centre of stage is reached, the girls stand just as they have entered 
in the position thus shown: 


Then achord: All turnso that right arms are toward centre. Chord: 
Raise flags so thatthey form a point in centre; lift dresses a trifle with left 


hand. Music: Girls advance ina circle, stepping firston right foot and | 


pointing left toe, then on left foot and pointing right toe, and so on, till their 
first position is reached. Eyes should be fixed on flags in centre, until 
chord. Chord: Drop hands and lower flags. Chord: Turn so that left arm 
is toward centre. Chord: Join left hands in centre, raise flags up and out to 
right side. Music continued: Children advance in same manner to left, un- 
til position is reached. Chord: Drop hands and lower flags. Chord: 
Couples face each other, forming new couples, who clasp hands and take 
flags in outside hands, Afew measures ofthe music: Couples retreat to 
same step backward, toward right and left side of stage, and remain there 
until they come forward in final figure. 


Big. 2. 


_ 2nd.—Puritans march to same positions on stage as Dutch occupied, flags 
in right hands, to the hymn “Praise.’’ 


— 
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They occupy the same four positions. Music continues: Turn, facing 
centre, raise and meet flags in a point in centre, heads lifted, eyes directed 
toward flags, raise left hands slightly in opposition, weight on right foot ad- 
vancedtowardcentre. Remain facing centre; fall back with weight on left 
foot; bring flag back over head, still holding in right hand; grasp one cor- 
ner of flag with left hand, heads raised as before. Whirl round once toright, 
dropping left hand, but keeping flag raised over head. These poses are 
taken and held during a certain number of measures. Chord: Face front, 
couples clasp hands, take flagsin outside hands. Music: Skip twosteps to 
front, wave flags once to right and once to left; Skip twosteps backward, 
and wave as before. Repeat, forward and back. Musiccontinues: Skip 
backward and stand well separated, in row at back of stage. One of the 
girls may then skip forward to centre of stage, and dance the Irish jig, and 
then skip back to place. 


Waen positon is reached, music continues. Couples courtesy toward 
each other once, then once with backs to partners, thentwice tothe front. 
Lift skirtsa little with both hands, These courtesies are not those used in 
the minuet, but simply rapid dips made in an upright position. Chord: 
Couples raise and cross flags between them; lift skirts with outside hands. 
Music: Point right toe in front of left, weight on left foot; withdraw. Point 
left toe in same manner; withdraw Kepeat with right and then with left. 
Each attitude should be held during one measure. Chord: Couples face 
each otherand form new couples, as with the Dutch, with flags tothe out- 
side, hands claspedin centre. Music: Couples retreat to right and left, by 
means of the courtesies, 


Fig. 4. 


4th.—Scotch, in”couples, flags in right hands, using heel and toe step, ad- 
vance to ‘‘Campbells are Coming,”’ 


3rd.—Irish, in couples, flags inright hands, skipin to ‘St. Patrick’s 
Day.”’ 


© sere 
a 


These girls whenthey reach centre of stage, stand in arow of four, well 
separated. Music continues. Each of the following attitudes is held during 
four measures. The change of attitude is made at the beginning of the fifth 
measure, and so on.. (1) Raise flags up and back over right shoulders, weight 
on right foot retired; turn heads to left, (2) Allow topsof flags to fall to the 
floor in front and a little to left, so that right arms cross bodies; drop heads 
and look down at flags; weight on left foot advanced. (3) Change weight to 
left foot retired; bring flags across chest and raise over leftshoulder, heads 
turned toward the right in opposition. (4) Raise flags up and out to right, 
toward the front, arms straight, heads raised, eyes directed toward flags, 
weight on right foot advanced. Retire to position held before attitude. 
These positions must be accompanied bya forcible facial expression, in 
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keeping with the attitudes. Here the Highland Fling may be introduced, 
danced by one girl who comes to front of stage. When finished, and she 
has taken her place, there is a chord: The two girls to the right of centre 
face right, and those to the left of centre face left. Music: Irish girls skip 
forward and take places between the Scotch girls, so that each Irish girl faces 
a Scotch partner, as here illustrated: 


I Ss I Ss Ss I I 1 
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Chord: Couples face the four corners; the two inside couples facing 
the corners at front of stage, and the outside couples facing the 
back. Couples 'clasp hands, Music: Couples move toward corners 
they are facing, by means of the Highland Schottishe step used in front 
instead of to the side. 


Fig. 6. 


6th.—Swiss, in couples, with inside arms crossed, hand resting on partner’s 
shoulder, flags in outside hands, advance to ‘‘ Der Schweizer.” 


5th.—Germans, in couples, flags in right hands, march in to the German 
song “ Red Sarafan.”’ 


ae 
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The step used by the Swiss girls to come forward in is aslight kick of 
right foot across left, then left across right, andso on, till centre of stage is 
reached. Stand in couples, as before. Chord: Arms are dropped. Music: 
Same cross-kick step, once with outside foot, then with inside; then partners 
change places by whirling once around toward opposite position on ball of 
inside foot. The same figure is repeated,and partners gain first positions. 
Partners again change places by means of four short slides, and immedi- 


places again by means of the complete whirl on inside foot, and return in 
same way. Music continues: Whirl off to places at right and left of stage, 
by turning first on one foot, then on the other, and so on. 


D. C, al Finz, 


Stand in same positions on stage as Dutch occupied. Music continues: 
(1) Couple in front kneel on outside knees, hold flags up and outat each side, 
point at the flags with inside hands; eyes directed toward flags. Rear couple 
remain standing; raise and cross flags between them, pointing to them 
with outside hands; eyes on flags, (2) Front couple rest flags on floor, to 
the outside, holding them at the top with outside hands; lean heads on in- 
side hands, inside elbowresting on raised knees. Look toward the flags. 
Rear couple stand as before, hold flags over heads of girls in front, sticks to 
the inside; lean slightly forward, weight on inside foot advanced; look at 
flags. These two attitudes should each be held while about half the music 
is played, Chord: Stand, face centre to form new couples. Music: March 
backward to right and left of stage, 


il i are eaten 


ately return to places by four more slides in the oppsite direction. Change: — 
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7th.—French in couples, flags in outside hands, advance to the ““Pizzicato 
Polka, given above.”’ ; 

The regular minuet step is used here, in forwarding. Couples clasp 
hands and hold them a little higher than the shoulder. Advance by step- 
ping first on outside feet and pointing inside toes, then on inside feet and 
pointing outside toes, and soon, untilcentre of stage is reached. While in- 
side toes are pointed, heads are turned toward each other, and eyes meet; 
while outside toes are pointed, heads and eyes are turned directly away 
from partner’s. Chord: Lower hands. Music continues: (1) Weight on inside 
foot, raise and curve inside arm, hand pendant, so that eyes may look under 
arm to opposite partner. Hold during four measures. (2) Weight trans- 
ferred to outside foot, lift skirtslightly with inside hand; turn head sidewise 
keeping it well back, and look at partner. Hold during four measures. 
Next four measures: Partners change places by means of four slow, sliding 
steps. Flags are now ininsidehands. (3) Weight on inside foot, outside 
arm raisedand curved overhead, hand pendant toward inside ; turn head 
and look at partner, Hold during four measures. (4) Transfer weight to 
outside foot, head and eyes turned toward partner, outside forearm ex- 
tended across body at waist, hand extended toward partner. Hold during 
four measures. Next four measures: Partners return to former positions, 
with four slow stepsas before. Chord: Couples face inside and form new 
couples; take flags in outside hands, clasp inside hands. Music: Move 
backward to right and left of stage, by means of the minuet step. 
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Fig. 8. 


8th.—Spanish, in couples, flags in right hands, march in, tapping 
tambourines with lett hands, and keeping time to the ‘“‘Torreador’s Song, 
given above.’’ 

They stand in centre of stage in row of four, as Scotch girls did. Music 
continues (first four measures): (1) Advance diagonally to right and in 
front, with four sliding steps, waving flag with each step in direction advanc- 
ing; raise left hand slightly in opposition each time, heads directed toward 
flags. (2) Next four measures: Retreat to first positions by four sliding steps, 
meeting flag and left arm over head, with each step. (3) Next four meas- 
ures: Advance diagonally toleft and to front, by foursliding steps as before, 
throwing out left arm with each step in a position of command _ in direction 
advancing, flag in right hand resting on right hip, eyes directed toward left 
hand. (4) Next four measures: Retreatin same manner, waving flag in 
right hand backward and toward the right, and bringing left arm forcibly 
across body at waist, heads down and toward the left. In these movements 
care should be taken that the hip leads, and that the Spanish characteristics 
ofjerky, energetic motion are preserved, Music continues: Girls march to 
places right and left, tapping tambourines. Here the Spanish Dance, by 
one girl, may be introduced. A pretty effect is produced by the use of 
castanets in dancing, while the other girls tap an accompaniment on their 
tambourines, 

Music of ‘‘Hail Columbia” is played. Columbia marches in with 
stately tread, waving the American flag from right to left in time with the 
music, taking care to hold the flag high enough, so that it does not fall in 
front of her face. When centre of stage is reached, chord: Columbia 
gives gesture of command toward left; at the same time, the girls at left side 
of stage face each other as shown in diagram below. Chord: Columbia 
commands girls at right, and they face in same manner, 
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REAR OF STAGE. 
Fig. ro, 


It will be noticed that there is one girl of each nation in each group of 
eight, and partners should have corresponding numbers, so as to be 
opposite each other. When the different nations retreat to right and left of 
the stage, after each figure, they should arrange themselves in this order, 
facing the centre of stage, and be ready at the chord to face as arrows 
direct. Music of ‘¢ Yankee Doodle” is played. Columbia marches backward 
until rear of stage is reached, and the others begin marching, flags in right 
hands, in the four circles as here shown: 


COLUMBIA. 
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FRONT OF STAGE. 
Fig. 11, 


The line of march is from @ to 4. The heavy lines show the direction 
taken at first, and the return march is indicated by the dotted lines. Care 
should be taken that the four leaders keep in the same relative positions, 
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and that they all turn in the centre of the circles at the same time. After 
the circles are completed, it will be seen that the girls are ranged in two 
rows of sixteen each, at front and back of stage. 


Bigy 12. 


Music changes to ‘‘Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” All take posi- 
tions for the final tableau. While the first four lines are being played (orsung, 
as the effect is prettier), the girls arrange themselves in the positions. as 
diagram indicates, and when the fifth line is begun, the couples assume one 
of the most striking attitudes in each nation (or others that are appropriate), 
as, for instance, the second minuet position for the French, etc., having the 
girls in the foreground kneel, so that all may be seen. 


Diagram for Final Tableau. 
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Fig. 13. 
This tableau is held during the next four lines, andthen all turn slightly 
so as to look at America and point flags toward her, waving gently to and 
fro, in time to the music, America also waves hers. 


Fig. 14. 


When the last line has been finished, there is a chord: Girls arrange 
themselves in two large circles of sixteen each, one circle at right and one 
at left of stage, partners occupying same relative positions, all flags in right 
hands. 

Music of ‘* Yankee Doodle” is played. Girls skip around, each circle 
making one complete revolution; then the two leaders (who should be the 
smallest girls) meet at front of stage, part to right and left, and skip off the 
the stage at back, each couple following closely behind in same manner, 
When last couple skips off, Columbia follows, marching to the music, 


ww 
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For Werner's Voice, Magasine, destined to special service for humanity, scorned to take coun- 
meristTiC HYGIENIC DRESS sel of comeliness, but unceremoniously cast. aside the super- 
; Es ___fluities of adornment, and 
faced the world unmoved 
by its ridicule. She was 
brave, but she was not 
pretty ; and because she 
was not pretty her influence 
was but half what it should 
have been. The _ present 
generation, no less earnest, 
are wiser. By the beauty 
of their costumes they are 
winning many toa freedom, 
|comfort and rest once un- 
dreamed of. 

Mrs. Smith’s gowns, al- 
ways effective and tasteful, 
are never unduly conspicu- 
ous. She has not striven 
for notice but for good. 
That her aims and her per- 
sonal illustrations of them 
have won attention, is only 
because earnestness always 
gains attention, however 
directed. 

Those who saw Mrs. 
Smith when she delivered 
her address in Boston, at 
the World’s and National 
W. C. T. U. conventions, 
last November, were at- 
;| tracted and impressed by 
| hersincerity,practical sense, 


i] and its exemplification in 
while very young, gradu- her own costume. This 


ating in 1883 at the Na- costume is seen in Figs. 1 


tional School of Oratory. FIG III. and 2. Although Mrs. Smith 
As an elocutionist she sie = 


Mrs. Bertua Morris Smitu’s CostuMEs. 


By Mrs, GEORGE ARCHIBALD. 


RESS REFORM has become prominent for two reasons—its 
healthfulness, and, in discerning hands, its beauty. It 
has successfully appealed to several classes of women: First, 
; to those who seek emanci- 
pation from the thraldom 
of such apparel as impedes 
activity in the world’s work; 
after them, to those who 
study artistic effects for 
art’s sake; and, finally, to 
those who do not object to 
health if it will enhance 
their personal attractive- 
ness. It goes without say- 
ing that the last class is by 
far the most numerous. 
Mrs. Bertha Morris Smith, 
for the last two years 
Superintendent of Physical 
Culture under the direction 
onihe.N. Y, State/W. °C. T. 
U., has given her attention 
to this branch of work for 
women for eight years. 
Her interest in physical 
culture grew out of her 
study of elocution, to 
which she devoted herself 
with great earnestness 
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has studied it, she does 
not follow the Delsartian 
ideas of physical cul- 
ture exclusively, but is 
eclectic in her system, 
seeking to take the best 
from all. She adds to 
a thorough examination 
of all methods presented 
to the public, an excel- 
lent knowledge of phys- 
iology and anatomy, 
gained by systematic 
study for two years with 
a practicing physician— 
a lady of acknowledged 
ability. This study has 
made Mrs. Smith yet 
more earnest to adapt 
clothes to our needs, 
strength and weakness. 
That she has adapted 
them to our natural 
desire for beauty, the 
presented photographs 
show. 

Figs. 1 and 2 are an 
evening dress of pearl 
gray Henrietta, made 
on princess dress form, 
round waist, waist-line 
defined by belt of silk 
embroidery, extending 
toback plaits ofdrapery. 
Full sleeve gathered at 
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had flattering success, her field 
widening before her and promising 
her secure reputation as an artist. 
But in her work, as she gave herself 
earnestly to the study of expression, 
she was increasingly fascinated by 
the possibilities of the human form as 
a means of indicating thought and 
emotion. Following this line of ob- 
servation, she speedily concluded 
that the garments wherewith custom |¥ 
clothed womankind were a screen |* 
behind which the beauty of individual 
grace was hopelessly lost. It was alg 
matter of course that in her own case, 
and in her own instruction, she 
should set about modifying the ugli- 
ness of prevailing fashion and the 
weariness of its restrictions. In this 
work she has wrought sensibly, sim- 
ply and artistically. 

Physical culture and dress reform 
must go hand in hand. The one 
cannot thrive without the other, For 
no woman can beat her best bodily 
estate burdened with the intricacies 
of the ordinary wardrobe. 

Realizing this, there was a time 
when the woman who found herself 
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wrist into band of silk embroidery, finished with chiffon. Front 
and sides of skirt formed of deep silk embroidery. Drapery 
opens in front and up middle of back, exposing long and full 
pleated back. Neck finished with 
chiffon. 
| Fig. 3 is a house dress of 
ladies’ cloth, with black surah 
guimpe, Bell skirt fastened to 
short plain waist, cut low with 
{straps over shoulder; silk cord 
girdle, This dress has the advan- 
tage of variety by the use of dif- 
| ferent guimpes, according to the 
taste of the wearer or the changes 
of heat and cold. 

Fig. 4 is a reception dress of 
black satin and velvet, round- 
| waisted, full front and short 
back. Jacket from 
shoulder and under-arm seam. 
| Drapery fulland pleated, open- 
}ing above a panel of jet. Jet 
trimming on jacket; full shirred 
-| neck, and black satin ribbon tied 
| on left side. 
| Fig. 5 isastreet dress of brown 
|} broa cloth with drapery of ecru 
and brown: checks, the brown 
exactly matching the plain goods. 
The petticoat is joined to the 
dress form at the waist, and the 
| drapery in the back fallsin plaits 
from the waist-line. The front 
drapery is plaited from shoulders 


from the shoulders and under-arm 
seams. The trimming is braided. 

Figs. 6 and 7 are a house 
dress, made over silk- princess lining. Black grenadine with 
creamy-white crepe yoke. Front shirred, with lace girdle from 
under the arms. The back is of large side plaits meeting in 


the middle. Full sleeves ex- 
tending to middle of lower 
arm. Lace flounce with jet 
heading. Jet on the edge of 


shirring and lace, on the waist 
and sleeves, and about the neck. 

Fig. 8 is a street dress of dark 
brown, silk-warp Henrietta 
cloth, with trimming and jacket 
of dark olive green velvet. 
Waist plain in the back. Skirt 
plaited and joined to waist at 
waist-line. Plastron of tan 
brown silk lace harmonizing 
-with brown ofcostume. At the 
edge of the velvet is a narrow 
brown gimp. 

Everything describedis made 
ona princess form, and under 
the outer garments are worn 
union wool suits, theatrical 
tights and a silk skirt. An 
equipoise waist is also worn. 
The union suit and woolen or 
silk tights have great warmth, 
and the silk skirt never clings or 
whips about the ankles in the 
way that has been so exasperat- 
ingly experienced by every 
woman. Silk is, of course, ex- 
pensive, and there is a serge 
which will answer the same 
purpose. 
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and hips, and the jacket extends - 


Many plead the expense of dress reform as a reason why 
they cannot adopt it. But Mrs. Smith says that she-does not 
a oa @aae| find her clothing costs her 
more than it did when a mul- 
tiplicity of garments, trimmed 
with embroideries and laces, 
constituted her underwear. 
Another objection most  fre- 
quently made, that of oddity, 
is effectually silenced by any- 
one who sees Mrs. Smith either 
athome or abroad. She does 
not look ‘‘out of style,” nor 
* dress reformed” in the least, 
unless an increased grace and 
dignity of garment and carriage 
is an acknowledged sign of the 
last condition, 

“The soul is form and doth 
the body make,” wrote quaint 
Spenser. The underlying truth 
of this applies to the clothes 
that cover the body, as surely 
as to the body that covers the 
soul. If exception is made to 
such assertion by calling atten- 
tion to the fact that many 
of highest attainment and re- 
finement are entirely careless 
of dress, I shall reply by main- 
taining that there may be high 
attainment in certain directions, 
and true refinement of some 
senses, without complete cul- 
ture. Those whose personality 
proves this, often display in- 
difference to the outward ap- 
pearance, and are the illustra- 
tion of one phase of Spenser’s 
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truth. The indifference of the 
soul is displayed in the gar- 
ments. 

The study of dress for the 
love of effect is what has 
brought careful attiring into 
ill-repute among many honest, 
earnest women. But the study 
of dress as an expression of 
individuality and a means of 
comfort must surely be ap- 
proved by all who compre- 
hend the relations of the in- 
ward and the outward needs 
and graces. If comfort, as 
nature intended, then health ; 
if health, power. 

The time is happily gone by 
when the world judges purity 
of soul by the degree of pallor 
the body shows. Dyspepsia 
can no longer pose as religion, 
nor can the reformer afford to 
despise the aid of proper vigor 
and costume, 

To those handicapped by 
feeble constitutions, we may 
offer sympathy, and, in many 
cases, the amazed reverence 
their noble struggle against | 
weakness compels. But what- 
ever their achievement, we} 
always know it could be more 
under the happier conditions 
of health. 2 
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For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 


MUSIG AND MUSIGIANS. 


Gonducted by Jjouis Arthur Russell. 


MOST remarkable season of music has come to an end. 
The concert-rooms have closed their doors; the hosts of 
artist companies have fled the city and country; the worn-out 
critic allows his pencil to go unsharpened, and turns his eyes 
toward the mountains or thesea-shore. But, after all, he is not yet 
done with his tale of the musical life about him, for the timehas 
now come for retrospect and forecast. Having little or noth- 
ing to chronicle of the present, the records of the past and the 
hopes for the future engross attention, and it will, perhaps, 
profit us to speculate a bit on the future and its possibilities, 
with our text taken from the lessons of the season just closed. 
73t¢ 

The past winter’s musical life has been remarkable not only 
for the great number of musical entertainments, but for the 
many first-rate artists who have been inthe city at one time, 
and also for the gratifying patronage generally given to them. 

acing : 

It is true that the New York concerts of Edward Lloyd were 
not given the attention by the public which this remarkable 
singer merited, nor was D’Albert so warmly received as his 
merits warranted; but in each of these cases there was peculiar 
cause. Mr. Lloyd was not properly supported, and he himself 
is wellnigh a stranger to New York audiences, who are, after 
all, not over-partial to English artists. Perhaps with the 
exception of Santley and Sims Reeves, there are no English 
singers nor instrumentalists who have any popular standing 
with us, except it be in the line of comic opera. Edward 
Lloyd suffers in consequence. Heis not known here, though 
at his home he is recognized as the greatest tenor now before 
the public. It is a pity that New York opera and concert-goers 
could not have realized more generally this artist's worth, and 
attended his few concerts in Madison Square Hall. They 
might then have learned how much they have been deceived 
by some of their favorites from other countries, who pretended 
to sing, Alas ! that a singer of such purity of style can come 
to New York and be let so severely alone, while others not fit 
to be named in the same breath, have been lionized. Whocan 
account for the caprice of public favor? 
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D’Albert’s lack of success, such as he had on the occasion 


of his first visit here, may be attributed largely to his personal 
unpopularity with many who appreciate his artistic worth. He 
has an unhappy faculty for ‘‘saying things” which would better 
be left unsaid. .We see a feeling beginning to grow here which 
demands that an artist be also a man of some power of char- 
acter ; and as there are so many excellent piano performers to 
be heard, the public will prefer to hear those for whom they 
have a personal regard, if they believe that the artistic require- 
ments are up to the standard. It might be said that Paderewski 
threw all other pianists in the shade; but Pachmann and 
Rummel both found public favor. 
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Looking at the matter of popularity from all sides, it seems 
remarkable, not that a few are accorded extreme good-will and 
patronage, but that so many do find success here. When we 
think of the constant succession of orchestral concerts with 
Seidl, Damrosch, Nikisch, and others, often two or three upon 
the same evening, and always with some celebrated singer or 
singers; the long series of opera nights; the special jubilees; 
-the Philharmonic semi-centennial, the Handel festival, the so- 
called “Patti Festival,” which attracted so many thousands of 
people; the many song-recitals of Frau Joachim, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henschel, Mr. and Mrs. Nikisch, Edward Lloyd, and others; 
when we recall all of these, and Paderewski as a forerunner of 
numberless piano recitals, we may well marvel at the musical 

receptivity of the New York public. 
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One depressing thought coupled with allthis musical delight 
is in the fact that we ourselves supply very few ofthe popular 
artists. True, a large portion of the sopranos of the opera were 
Americans. but there we must stop. As for American music, 
we had none during the season except through the concerts of 
the Manuscript Society, which were a delight not only because 
the music was “American made,” but because it was, much of it, 
really good. 

23h 

We must all believe that the best music, as a rule, still comes 
from the Eastern side of the Atlantic; but there can be no reason 
to doubt the ability of American musical genius to reach any 
limit attainable by the students of any land. There is no deny- 
ing the proposition that the American is truly musical. Here 
we find the best music appreciated in all its real worth; yet 
creative conception of the highest order appears but rarely. If 
the nation be musical, as is clearly proven, yet not a nation 
producing the best compositions of the age, it would seem that 
in prospecting for the future, we ought to be earnestly casting 
about for the establishing of nurseries for the proper develop- 
ment of creative genius. 

clog 

The prospects of the American composer is a subject so well 
worn as to be tiresome to the public; but it is yet a crying 
question, and will so continue till the desired end comes. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that the prospects of the 
American composer are not solely dependent upon opportunity 
for the display of what he has done, but also upon what opportu- 
nity or incentive there may behere for the higher development 
of the germ of creative force. 

aXe 


The highest possible musical culture must go hand in hand 
with this much-talked-of encouragement. The American com- 
poser does not need any more encouragement to write so-called 
“popular” songs or Sunday School lyrics. Encouragement has 
been lavished upon writers of this class, and we can readily see 
thatit has not served toraise the standard at all. The popular 
ditty of to-day can scarcely be compared with the familiar songs 
of our grandparents, for pure melody; and the most popular 
music in the churches is far below the standard of years ago. 
This applies simply to that music which the feofle sing, not the 
choir music. 

What more popular music was ever known than the so called 
‘“‘Moody and Sankey” style of hymnody? Where was such di- 
rect and instantaneous recognition and encouragement ever 
given tocomposers as to the writers of these Sunday School 
hymns? Book after book was published and sold throughout 
the land. Will anyone say that the books now. coming from 
the same hands show any-advance in style orin musicianship ? 
No! On the contrary, as the books accumulate, the work be- 
comes weaker. 

23h 

A certain sort of American composer has been encouraged 
quite enough, and the encouragement has done music no good. 
What is needed is, first of all, the creating in the popular mind 
of an ideal which is above mere jingling rhythm. Higher mu- 
sicianship is becoming a watchword in the profession, and the 
result must be a higher creative sense. When public appreci- 
ation of this truth is quickened, American music will need no 
special prop; it will be self-sustaining. The better class of 
the profession see this, and are working along the line of truth; 
but the great throng of lesser lights and the general public 
have not yet joined hands in the advance movement. 

ae : 

There are two organizations in the country which have been 
watched with anxiety by all who have the cause of American 
art truly at heart: The Manuscript Society and the American 
College of Musicians. If the latter could have been more 
judiciously managed, so as to gain the confidence of the entire 
fraternity, its power for good would have been beyond estimate. 
But there is so much of weakness in its organization, notwith- 
standing the many powerful names included in its roll of 
charter members, that it has not yet proved itself worthy to 
stand as the high-water mark of the profession in America, in 
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any sense. This is not because of any deficiency in the grade 


of the examination papers submitted to applicants for degrees, ~ 


but because of the weakness of the organization itself. Rather 
than dwell upon this at any length, we turn our attention to 
the other organization mentioned, the Manuscript Society. 

This most worthy institution began as a process of encour- 
agement to the American composer, and so far it has quite ful- 
filled its original purpose. But it has also gone beyond these 
somewhat narrow limits, and has become a real power in the 
profession, making for higher musical activity throughout the 
country. Itis also serving to bind the real workers in the pro- 
fession 1n closer brotherhood, and has stimulated the creative 
Spirit to aremarkable degree. It may also be claimed that, by 
its firm policy of giving a few concerts on the most complete 
plan, it has dignified American art in the minds of American 
concert-goers, and given a splendid impetus to our young and 
older composers, a 
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To review the items of the programs at the various private 
and public recitals seems unnecessary ; but they may be said to 
include every form of composition, from the symphony and ora- 
torio down to the simple song with pianoforte, or unaccompa- 
nied glee. Tosay that the quality of these works would average 
well in comparison with the best work of the day in Europe 
would be folly ; but the more important works produced could 
well be used upon programs of first-class concerts in company 
with the majority of European composers, for they give evi- 
dences of earnestness and originality, with well-developed tech- 
nical ability. * 

Nationalism in music is a subject much talked of, yet diffi- 
cult to express. There is a legend, now trite, which says that 
American compasers have no national expression in their com- 
positions. The complaint is, after all, ill-founded. The miss- 
ing element in American composition is more directly attrib- 
utable to lack of superior musicianship and high purpose in 
the use of the material of national color which is really with us. 
A survey of the last fifty years will reveal a vast amount of 
melody which is marked as American, so far as possible. 
Gottschalk realized its characteristic element and _ utilized it, 
as have many others, though with less original methods. 

What is this element in musical creation known as national- 
ism? Is there such a thing as national music? Are the mem- 
bers of the Manuscript Society cultivating a spirit of American- 
isminmusic? Theseare fair questions. aia 

The really national spirit in music is found only in the simple 
folk-song. The folk-song, in its purity, springs direct from the 
heart of the people; and if it be of the most marked character 
as an expression of the people’s heart, it has ever come from 
the peasant class where heart has reigned Supreme, above 
intelligent mind. The vein of sadness which pervades so much 
of the simple philosophy of peasant people, the humble 
resignation to the will of the Father, is felt even in their joyous 
songs, and tinges their heart lyrics with a truthful character 
which is the very essence of the inner musical feeling, so much 
sought by composers in casting about for subject-matter upon 


~ which to build their musical structure. 


There are rhythmic differences obtaining among the various 
nations, which respond, in the main, to the peculiarities of their 
national dances; but from a melodic or a harmonic standpoint, 
it would be difficuit to point to the pure and simple melody of 
a folk-song and, not previously knowing whence it came, at 
once declare it German, Austrian, French, or Russian. 

735e 

Slow home and heart songs are usually in minor key, and 
originally were sung without the sharp seventh required by 
modern harmony. Such a tune could have been heard often 
in Scotland twenty-five or fifty years back, sung with fervent 
zeal as a hymn of praise at divine service, or could easily be 
transferred to the peasant homes of Russia, where it would 
serve as a sad lullaby. There is nothing national about it, but 


there is much thatis natural. Peasant life, untrammelled by 
much intellectual law, will speak the sentiments of. its heart 
with simplicity and naturalness. Coupled with words, the mel- 
odies springing to song from these ignorant people’s hearts be- 
come national, and serve, finally, to draw all who have been 
fed upon them from the cradle to a common bond of sympathy 
upon occasions when thesentiment of the lyric’s text meets 
the emotion of the moment. This is so among all people, and 


this feeling of devotion to the tunes of our childhood is felt Dy 6 


all classes, even to the most inteilectual. Witness a singing 
ofthe tune and words, ‘“‘God save the Queen,” by any Eng- 
lish throng, and the same tune by Americans to the words, ‘‘My 
Country ’tis of Thee.” What makes the grand anthem nation- 
al? Is it any more the property of an Englishman’s heart than 
of an American’s? Yet it is an English folk-song, though it fits 
the American's heart and mind as well as if it were truly made 
for him alone. 

We say that Dvorak has woven into his works countless Bo- 
hemian national airs ; that Tschaikowsky has done the same 
with Russian folk-songs, and that Spanish and French compo- 
sitions breathe of their national music, etc. If Dvorak were to 


‘use a plaintive air from the Russian heart, would the outside 


world recognize the fact that the melody was foreign to the 
Bohemian? Is the subject-matter which these composers bor- 
tow from peasant song so strongly marked with nationality 
that we recognize it as we do the individual from various 
countries? No, exceptitbe in characteristic rhythm of a dance 
or the like, and even then the differences are often very slight. 

We know some strong lines of national style, but they are 
more apparent because they follow the lead of some master mind 
than because they are the product of any particular country. 
We call Bach and Wagner and Beethoven all German, and we 
know that the style calledsevere and serious has found its great- 
est exponents among German composers; but can there be 
traced a distinctively national trait in these three, which at 
once speaks to the German heart with deeper meaning than to 
the American? And couldnot these three men be conceived of as 
of different nations as well as of one, with their extreme 
differences of style? 
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True, the Italian and French schools have a distinctive style, 
which we may know by name, the former for its flowing me- 
lodic prominence, the latter for its dainty mannerisms ; yet, 
though these styles have become known as national character- 
istics, the local color is the affectation of a class rather than a 
reality due to the soil or to the people. The human heart is 
the same everywhere, and throughout the world expresses it- 
self practically the same; and its expression will find lodge- 
ment in responsive spirits anywhere and among any people. 
The naturalness of musical expression may be enhanced to the 
Bohemian by the use of Bohemian dressing ; but the inner spirit, 
if it be bred in truth, will need no local color to make it reach- 
ing; nor will it matter much in what nation the inspiration 
developed—its inner form will be likely to show little or no dif- 
ference, though it be clad inSpanish garments of a Bolero with 
castanets, or a Hungarian Csardas with tambourine, 

235 

Wherever thereis found a melodic spirit which works con- 
trary to our present tonal system, it can usually be traced to 
very early times, and most probably will have had its origin in 
the Eastern countries, like the so-called Hungarian scale of 
Asiatic origin, which has been so firmly assimilated with the 
Magyar and gypsy rhythms as to become known as local 
color, purely Hungarian. 

73h 

Admitting all that may be claimed for nationalism in music, 
we see that whatever there may be of original force peculiarly 
national comes from the simple peasant life. Peasant life has 
not been known in America in any true sense. The slaves of 
the South came, perhaps, the nearest of any class dwelling 
here. These people were simple-minded, and lived in many 
ways as do the peasants of Europe, free from care, yet with a 
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strong vein of sadness through their life of apparently reckless 
joyousness. No such bound people could fail to have their sad 
longings for freedom, and these ignorant colored people were 
filled with thespirit of singing. The plantation songs were as 
full of local color as ever any peasant music has been, won- 
derfully appealing, and in its simplicity beautiful. Yet no one 
thinks of naming it American, and why? It cannot be believed 
that this was the expression of Africa’s lyric genius, for there the 
same manner of expression of the heart was not known. No; 
it was simply the natural, universal expression from human 
hearts, and it knew no laws but of truth. 
: mage 

The whole thought of nationalism, then, must find its begin- 
ning in a class which is best expressed as peasantry. Of this 
class we can never know much in America, and, in fact, 
throughout the world simple peasant life is departing, and a 
more intellectual and less simple condition prevails. Compo- 
sers delight in going back to the early days of melody, and 
bringing forward some fresh thought which has not been de- 
prived ofits natural pristine beauty by academic changing, and, 
using this natural gem as a subject, weave about it a wealth of 
modern adornment. Suchas do this well are called composers 
with national style; but really the national composer is entirely 
unknown, and the learned one who uses the theme of the un- 
knownis aman of universal style. It is his greatness as a 
complete musician which makes his work famous, and not the 
fact that he has selected a subject which would be recognized 
by his nation as a familiar old-time folk-song. 

73h 

The complete art transcends nationalism; and if a country be 
not supplied with an original folk-song upon which the com- 
poser may rely for subject matter, it were better that he rely 
somewhat upon an innate spring of melody, and perhaps the 
world will be better satisfied. Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 
Weber, all looked within for their melodies, and surely they 
found many. Let the American composer, then, do likewise, 
and wait no longer for a specially inspired American muse to 
come and dwell in our midst. 

There is, however, a limitless amountof melody the offspring 
of pure Americanism, if it be sought out ; and though much of 
it be put before the public in the simple harmonic garb of the 
three common chords, any capable musician and composer 
who is at a loss for melodic inspiration, will have no difficulty 
in finding proper subject-matter for quantities of American 
rhapsodies, symphonies, and the like. 
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The Manuscript Society has taken possession of a high place 
in our art-world, and has thus far occupied it discreetly. No 
organization has ever held a similar position in America. Its 
roll includes the majority of our very best composers, who look 
upon it with pride and hope. There have been, as yet, po 
serious mistakes in its management, and it has the supreme 
advantage of public spirit and ardent zeal among its officers. 
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The idea, however, which prevails among some, that such 
an organization can create an American school is entirely a 
mistake. To fully occupy the position that the Manuscript 
Society has taken, it will find itself called upon to act as 
an educator, and not simply as a medium of exhibit. Lectures 
by high authorities, a system of examinations with certifi- 
cates, will naturally fall to the duty of the Society. This 
must be done on a most dignified scale, so openly and so 
broadly managed that there can be no hesitancy on the part of 
the whole musical fraternity in at once submitting to its 
supremacy as the representative high-water mark of musician- 
ship in America. No one or two can be known to ‘‘run it as a 
machine” for their own particular welfare. It must be far 
above criticism as to its personal control. 


Bat 


A point of weakness, though at first sight it would appear a 
source of strength, is in the fact that only manuscript composi- 
tions are allowed for public performance. This encourages 
new work, but it often places composers who have written 
and published their best work, somewhat ata disadvantage. 
With the superior advantages of the Society forthe performing 
of large works, it would seem likely to lead to the ultimate ends 
of the organization to allow at some of the public recitals un- 
known works which have been published. 
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The only menace which the Society has now to face is in the 
fact that there are active and earnest members who do not en- 
joy a fulness of faith in the merit of American musicianship. 
These people need not be blamed for their opinion; but all 
such must be kept out of power todo the cause harm, for only 
unlimited good-will and firm faith in the early appreciation of 
our composers, coupled with an unflinching policy which rec- 
ognizes only the highest possible ideal, can everserve the Man- 
uscript Society as it merits. 


CHATS WITH STUDENTS. 


AS a change from the usual style of letters 

* which I receive (and which I invite), there 
has come to me astirring note from a young 
man who has been carefully studying these Chats, 
and who writes pleasantly of them to me. I 
would like to publish this letter entire, but its 
personal nature forbids. The one point in it which 
I will make the subject of this Chat is in the fol- 
lowing extract: 

‘*[ have just read your article ‘Chats with Students’ in 
April number of WERNER’s VOICE MaGazInE. Now I want to 
askif there is any way on earth for a young man who pos- 
sesses a good voice (said to be good), lots of ambition and 
with one desire—to become a good singer,—to work his way 
through. Ihave studied about one year, but have reason 
to believe that I have not found the true way to sing. Am 
willing to get right down and work at anything, and will do 
anything to accomplish the vubject of my ambition. 
I want to become competent to lead a first-class opera com- 
piny, and am willing to study any length of time to accom- 
plish that end..... 2 
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This at once unfolds a line of thought some- 
what apart from the technical lessons I have been 
writing—the question of courageand mind. In- 
telligentstudy among music studentsis the ex- 
ception. Realdetermination and great courage 
are also exceptional, and because of these defi- 
ciencies may be named the general rule of fail- 
ures to realize the desire of students to become 
artists. Determined courage and intelligent ap- 

lication are the great factors of successin the 
student’s life. A strong personality will win the 
victory where direct talent will fail. A self-reli- 
ant student, who, finding a truth will apply it 


and work out its usefulness to himself by careful 
practice, will win his desires long before his 
more favored fellow-student whose talents are 
considered sufficient to carry him through. 
235e 

I could point to numberless artists who, 
through all manner of musical deficiencies, have 
come to the top because of strength of will. In 
fact, the majority of great singers or players 
known in musical history, have reached their em- 
inence not so much because of natural gifts as by 
unflagging determination to win, following this 
up with hard and intelligent work. It has been 
said that genius is the ‘‘capacity for unlimited 
work;’’ and there can be but little doubt that the 
steady work of the man of ordinary talents will 
generally bring a degree of success not accorded 
to the more talented but indolent student. Per- 
sonally, I prefera brightmind and a firm will, 
coupled with a moderately good voice, in a stu- 
dent, to a fine natural voice, with mind and will 
inactive. No amountof natural talent isa suffi- 
cient guarantee of success to warrant the possess- 
or in neglecting personal effort. The ‘going 
through theschools’’ is quite as much a necessity 
for the talented as for the untalented, though the 
former will find it a quicker process than will the 
latter, other things being equal. 
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A truly talented student may very soon accom- 
plish everything the books require, and this with- 
out apparent effort; but once this is done his 
real work begins, for he must now develop his 
original genius, within sane limits, else it will 
run riot with him and mar all the products of his 


inspiration by unbridled strokes of creative or 
executive force, which will appear to the world as 
mere chaotic vapors, formless and meaningless, 
except to the spirit evolving them. 

Mozart alone stands in music as an example 
of mankind who, possessed of the spirit of inspi- 
ration, was, almost without effort, also possessed 
with an intuitive comprehension of'the ‘‘schools,”’ 
and his genius was not in any sense wild, but, in 
a most miraculous way, was filled with the finest 
sense of form and finish, so that all the products 
of this prodigy’s inspiration were, from his earli- 
est days of productiveness, marked by the polish 
of the schools as well as by the fire of native 
genius. This condition of affairs at once placed 
Mozart ina position of free creative fancy, the 
manner of doing being as much a part of his 
genius and its inspiration as the matter itself. But 
Mozart was aliving miracle, whose exact experi- 
ence never yet has been repeated. 

Schubert was a genius whose inspiration can be 
considered not less positive than that of Mozart. 
In fact, it may almost be said that Schubert’s 
muse was in spirit distinctly in advance of Mo- 
zart’s; yet this great composer’s works will never 
reach the heart of the world as their inspiration 
warrants, for the nicety of polish, the perfection 
of form, the evidences of genius, balanced with 
profound knowledge (as seen in Mozart’s works), 
are often lacking, and many works of undisputed 
inspiration are forbidden the coveted place in the 
human heart, because of the blemish of prolixity 
and the evident marks of imperfect balance of 
parts. 
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When Paganini found himself possessed of all 
that the schools knew of violin playing, he with- 
drew from the outside world, and, not content 
with what had gone before him, which he had 
conquered, he entered into private communion, as 
it were, with his genius, and evolved from the 
depths of his spiritand his learning those wonder- 
ful original devices of technic, which won forhim 
the name of ‘‘*demon of the fiddle.’’? Liszt did al- 
most the same thing; and many others who have 
reached artistic distinction, won the crown of suc- 
cess by building upon a foundation of classic 
schooling a superstructure of higher knowledge, 
evolved trom the spirit of the individual self. 
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What, then, are we to conclude other than that 
genius is the ‘‘capacity for unlimited work?” We 
tind that the fire of inspiration may always be the 
fire of truth; butto bring it to the human heart as 
a message of beauty or delight it must be putin 
thorough training, so that its expression may be 
fully intelligible to the masses. If this be true of 
creative force, itis no less true of executive ge- 
nius, the character of which is reflex or perceptive 
as well as directly positive or original, requiring, 
first of all, thorough technical culture, then a de- 
velopment of the higher faculties of the spirit. 
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Yet, after allis told of the schools, there is so 
much beyond that the realstudy ofacknowledged 
laws is but asmall portion ofa singer’s ora player’s 
education. All that is known of law alone can be 
soon learned by the diligent student. The real 
work begins after a fair amount of technical 
knowledge is acquired; and itis upon this point 
that I wish to particularly lay stress. 

*BEe 

An important thought here presents itself, viz., 
the average student leans too much upon his in- 
structor, and is too apt to expect to be carried 
along by him. My advice to students always is 
to ‘learn to think,” and to come at once to a re- 
alization of the truth that itis they themselves 
whomust do the work. The teacher is but a 
guide as to the road totravel, anda warning hand 
pointing to the obstacles to be avoided. With the 
teacher’s admonitions well stored in the mind, 
the student should go to his practice-room and 
work out the problems by the deepest thought. 
The student who returns to hisinstructor after a 
few days’ study withouta clear idea of what he 
has done, has wasted his opportunities and has 
practiced in vain. The mere doing ofa set of 
vocalises, in time and tune, the mere singing of 
asustained tone, a scale, or any other vocal exer- 
cise, counts for little or nothing in itself. The 
question should always be not, ‘‘What have I 
done ?”’ but, ‘*How have I done it?” If you are 
working without thought, you are not working in 
a line of growth. 
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This question of mind practice is more a matter 
of personal concentration than of mere obedience 
to a law laid down by the schools. Ifyou expect 
a teacher to carry you up Parnassus by his con- 
stant reiteration of certain technical laws, you 
will soon find yourself a mere weak follower of 
the multitude, and yourname forever in obscu- 
rity; butif you will use the knowledge and ex- 
ample of the teacher as a guide to your own intel- 
lect, and will put at once to the test all you are 
taught, you will gradually develop an infelligent 
grasp of the spirit of yourstudies, and, finally, 
the habit of close thought will be firmly fixed and 
self-dependence developed. 

These habits make for individuality and 
strength of character, two very necessary things 
in the make-up of any artist. A teacher can 
never give you these things, he can only advise 
you to cultivate them; yet they are practically in- 
dispensable in the artist's life. If, then, depend- 
ence upon a teacher may become a weakness 
and bring disaster to the student, what is there for 
you to do but to cultivate a strong reliance upon 
your own mental faculties? Couple with the old 
Rossinian maxim that the three necessary things 
for a successful singer are voice, voice, and 
voice, a further truth and add three more, 
thought, thought, and thought. The thinking pupil 
is the progressive pupil. The pupil who expects 
the teacher to do all the thinking, is the one who 


frequently comes to a dead halt in his progress, 
and wonders why he doesn’t overcome the bad hab- 
its he finds he has contracted. How many times we 
have to tell students the same truths! Week after 
week we plead with them to open their mouths, 
to sing as freely as they talk, to keep the shoul- 
ders quiet, etc., etc., and yet they persist in doing 
the wrong way instead of the easy right way. 
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If I were totell a lady that I discovered a bad 
blemish on her skin, as I looked at her face, I do 
not think I would need to tell her to search for 
it with a mirror as soon as she reached her home, 
for she would be very sure to scan her face 
thoroughly as soon as possible. But if I tell her 
that her mouth, which she thinks is wide open, is 
really very nearly closed, or that her shoulders, 
which she thinks are quite quiet, are stiffly raised, 
and if I tell her that she must search for these de- 
fects herself by the use of the mirror, will she go 
home and watch every muscle as she sings just 
as carefully as I watch during the lesson? Yet I 
tell you, my earnest student, until you learn to 
do just this thing, you are failing in the first prin- 
ciple of adult study, and you are wasting money 
and precious time, 


When you have learned how to study, you will 
gain also in courage; for if you become assured 
that you know what you are doing and what you 
can do, you willsoon gain confidence; and if you 
are ofthe good material we often speak of as hav- 
ing ‘‘grit,” you may expect to become an artist. 
Failure never comes to the sturdy spirit that puts 
mind, heart, and body to work on a given plan, 
and keeps them there without swerving. Ma- 
terial success may not come to all, but there is al- 
ways the spiritof success with the man who finds 
himself enjoying his genius and using it for the 
enjoyment of others. So I say, failure never 
comes to true workers, for the close of each day 
or month will show a sum of accomplishment 
which becomes a joy. Can there be non-success 


here ? 
7B5e 

Tosumup: The greatest genius (Mozart, per- 
haps, excepted) will need the culture known as 
schooling ; and no student who expects to reach 
artist life will neglect to discover all that has gone 
before him in technical learning. But this will 
not suffice to make an artist. He must possess a 
power of personality that will assist him, first, 
in assimilating the schools with his genius, and, 
then, lift him beyond mere technical law into the 
realm of the spirit of his art. This can never be 
done otherwise than by intense application and 
devotion to the developing of one’s own talents 
through self-examination and self-criticism. Be 
courageous as you work out the problem of your 
happiness, undaunted by the mishaps of the day, 
remembering the sum of life’s success can never 
be quite computed till the last call comes. Even 
if to-day you feelthat your hopes are not fulfilled, 
do not despair, for your joy may yet be large, 
and you will have enjoyed the delight of those 
who work in truth. 
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Does my correspondent find any answer in this 
to his bright letter? I hope he does, for I admire 
his courage and determination, and the entire 
spirit of his letter bespeaks success. He hasan 
object in life, both dear to him and worthy. He 
is ready to work for it, and heisa thinker, I 
know all I need to about him, except about his 
voice, which [ have never heard. But the voice 
ofhis heart has a good ring, and the overtones 
distinctly sing a song of success. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


(1) Wie voice isthe rarest before cultiva- 
tion, and whichafter cultivation, and why? 

(2) Please compare Tamagno’s and Jean de 
Reszké’s voices. 

(3) Can Alvary and the American tenor Scovel; 
who is said to have achieved great success in 
‘‘Lohengrin,”’ in London this winter, be classed 
with the above mentioned ? MAXFIELD, 


Answer. 
(1) The rarest voices are the extreme high or 
low. The usual voice has more limited range, 
viz., mezzo-soprano and light bass (baritone); 
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this is particularly the case in our climate. The 
reason is found in the universal law, which never 
allows the majority of mankind extreme privi- 
leges, butstamps them as commonplace. The 
few only in this world enjoy the finest gifts of nat- 
ure; mediocrity is the limit of the fates for the 
masses. 

(2) In New York Tamagno proved in many 
ways a greatartist ; but his faults of method gave 
his voice a disagreeable quality which made his 
appearance here a disappointment, and he never 
grew to be a real favorite with the more discrim- 
inating public. De Reszké is so complete an ar- 
tist as to win at once the good-will of all. Critics 
and laymen alike call him great. His method is 
excellent, andhe isa profound artist, doing all 
things intelligently and with fine dramatic and 
musical perception. He possesses no characteris- 
tics absolutely bad, which cannot be said of 
Tamagno. ¢ 

(3) Alvary may be classed as a great artist. A 
peculiar timbre of voice, of which it wasoften said 
that it lacked maturity of color, was prevalent; 
but his performances in Wagner's operas 
proved by all odds the most satisfactory of all the 
tenors of the recent German opera. Alvary was, 
in many respects, aremarkable artist, at times de- 
livering his tones with wonderful purity and viril- 
ity. He made an ideal Siegfried. The Cheva- 
lier Scovel has not yet proved himself the peer of 
the above-named three. 


(1) Is it true that for every low tone added to 


the compass of a voice a high note is lost, and 
vice versa ? 


(2) Is the male voice trained in the same way . 


as the female, voice except for the difterence in 
compass? 

(3) Could exercises and solfeggi written for so- 
prano voice be used for tenor? 

(4) Please tell me the names of the different 
registers in male voices and where the change 
occurs. My: 

Answer, 

(1) No. 

(2) The same general rules as to breath-control, 
free throat, forward placement, etc., obtain with 


all voices; butseldom can two voices, even of | 


the same sex, be taught in exactly the same way. 
(3) Yes, generally. 
(4) Read the Chats of recent numbers of this 
magazine. 
*35¢ 


I wish a duet for ladies that requires or admits 
of gestures. Please recommend one with price. 
M., S. E. 
Answer, ; 


I know of no duets especially written for use 
with gestures, nor do I understand what you 
mean by gestures. If you want to perform calis- 
thenic exercises, try any of the many bright 
school songs published by Novello or Schirmer, 
for two voices, costing from 5 to 10 cents a copy. 
If you want duets that will admit of dramatic ac- 
tion, almost any duet is easily adapted to such 
use, justas most poems can be read with or 
without action. 
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(1) Your Chats seem to clash somewhat with 
my ideas. I have been taught by a pupil of Leo 
Kofler’s (she had the most perfect control of 
voice), and I also have Kofler’s ‘“‘The Art of 
Breathing.’”’ Now is there not a discrepancy be- 
tween his maxim of ‘‘holding the upper chest- 
wall firm’’ and your teaching in the April Chat 
of holding the breath at the waist? The latter 
method seems easier. I have never thoroughly 
mastered the other way. Some days I can keep 
the breath back better than on other days. 

(2) Youalso say: ‘Avoid drawing in the abdo- 
men in singing ;”. but Mr. Kofler says: ‘Hold 
the chest-wall firm and let the abdomen gradual- 
ly fall away” (‘Art of Breathing,” p. 41). D, 


Answer. 2 

(1) Ifyou are trying to hold your breath by 
holding your chest firm, stop the practice at once, 
forit is to no purpose. If your teacher hada 
perfectcontrol of voice, she did not gain it by any 
holding of the upper chest-wall, but bya diaphrag- 
matic effort. The upper chest has no power to 
control the real vocal current, except to allow or 
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restrain its freedom. The high chest (without 
strain, however) is a great assistance to the sing- 
er, asit allows the upper lungs full scope in 
breathing, and gives the thorax a buoyancy and 
condition of vitality which adds much to the reso- 
nance of the tones. Yet we some times hear ar- 
tists close a tone with great brilliancy, though the 
chest has fallen quite down in collapse, proving 
that the real correct conditions were elsewhere, 
viz., at the waist and in the mouth—i. e., breath- 
holding and tone-placement. Read the April 
Chat again. Yousay that you find the way there 
explained easier and you can apply it at once, 
while you have never mastered the other method. 
I think you do not read Kofler rightly, for surely 
he has never asked students to o/d their breath 
with their upper chest. : 

(2) Ithink that you will find that I said that 
there is never to bea suddencollapse of the frame 
anywhere while singing, but that the entire mus- 
cular system about the waist, viz., abdomen, dia- 
phragm, and rib-muscles, gradually collapse as 
we sing and the breath spends itself. 
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Don’t you think that the ‘‘ Koo-00-0-ah”’ exer- 
cises of Behnke and Pierce are good in cases of 
nasal habit? I don’t mean for invariable use, 
but used with other vocalises. STUDENT. 


Answer. 

Yes, if used properly. They have no special 
importance for cases of nasality of tone, however. 
This most disagreeable manner of tone-‘elivery 
is due (providing the throat, etc., be in health) to 
an improper conception of tone-placement. The 
breath-current is not compactly placed upon the 
hard-palate, just behind the upper teeth ; more or 
less of the breath scatters and finds its way into 
the nasal passages. Finda free, open throat and 
will your tones fairly upon the teeth ; close the 
nostrils with the hand, and pronounce deliberately 
in speaking-voice first, then upon a sustained 
tone or scale passage, any word or line of words 
that do not contain the consonants m or 2. 
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What is the cause andcureof nervousness when 

singing in public? EHC, 
Answer. 

It would far exceed the scope of this column to 
enter into the many causes of nervousness. If 
you are constitutionally nervous, consult a physi- 
cian, and he will build up your system with tonics. 
If it is only in matters musical that you find your- 
self without courage, try heroic measures. Sing 
often and before as many persons as you can, 
never letting failure discourage you. Conquer the 
weakness by cultivating self-reliance and self- 
assurance. Be sure that you know your music 
and words, then remember that the song is the 
important thing, not the singer, Stand before 

/your audience with simple dignity and tell them 
the fulness of the beauty and truth contained in 
the words and music. Cultivate deliberation, 
avoid any feeling of hurry,study repose of man- 
ner, and avoid all feeling of display. If you will 
conquer yourself so as to lose yourself in the 
singer, you will be in the condition of an unaf- 
fected child who speaks the feelings of his heart, 
entirely oblivious of anything but the telling of 
his joy or woe; he does not attempt to tell it 
proudly, but heartily. 
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NEW SONGS RECOMMENDED. 


From Novello Ewer & Co., New Vork. 

“ An Eastern Lament,” (3 keys) Jos. L. Roeckel. 
“Love's Garden,” - Sydney Shaw. 
“‘Porever Thine,” - Livesey Carrott. 
“«Come Away,” (duet) - Theo. Marzials. 


Mr. Roeckel’s song is quite a pretentious composition, 
making an excellent popular concert number, with much 
variety both in the voice partand in the accompaniment, 
No. 2isa very melodious short song, with dainty accom- 
paniment, which will not tax the player severely. No. 3 
has a measure of strength which will make it a good song 
for baritone; strong martial rhythm, marks the not diffi- 
cult accompaniment throughout. No.4is one ofa set of 
eight vocal duets for various voices, which will, no 
doubt, find ready demand. They are all within the 
reach of moderate ability and have melody. The accom- 
paniments are well written and never very difficult. The 
subjects are various, in serious and humorous yein. 
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From The Boston Music Co., Boston. 
“At Twilight,” (2 keys) 
“The Rose,” ne 
‘Twas April,” Le 
««My True Love Hath my Heart,” (2 keys) A. Whiting, 
“Too Young for Love,” (3 keys) Augusto Rotoli. 
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Ethelbert Neyin. 
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Mr, Neyin’s songs are all characteristic, and withal grate- 
ful for both singer and player. None of these are preten- 
tious, though the April song may be used fora concert 


.number with good effect. Nos. 1 and 2, of the set are 


charming songs for recalls. The piano parts are notsimple. 
Mr. Whiting’s song has the lightness of an old English 
madrigal. Both melody and accompaniment are quaint 
and pleasing, and will prove pleasant study. No. 5 isan 
excellent song for a voice with good sustaining powers. 
The arpeggio accompaniment between the two hands gives 
the quiet melody a good support, and together they make a 
very effective composition. 


from S. T. Gordon & Son., New York. 


1. ‘* The Old Love Wakes,” Harrison Millard. 

2. ‘* Ave Maria,” No. 12, (2 keys), ‘ 56 

3. ‘* Changeless.” - - H. Trotére. 

Mr. Millard’s compositions prove that he has not yet 

exhausted his power of melodic creation. The first is a 
bright song for home use or even as an encore song in 
concert. The ‘‘Ave Maria” is a simple and dignified 
setting of this part of the Catholic service. ‘Changeless” 
is a melodious song which will find many admirers. It 
lacks the originality of this composer's “In Old Madrid,” 
which gained such wide popularity, nor has it the brightness 
of the latter song ; but the melody is flowing and effective, 
and theaccompaniment serves it well. 
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THE QUARTET’S ANTHEM. 


By S. W. Foss. 


H, yes, Iheerd the anthem sung by thet big 

church quartet, 

My wife she raved about it, but I kep’ my own 
mouth shet. 

‘No sweeter song, 
angel's lip;” 

An’ I sot still an’ heerd her talk, an’ never raised 
a yip. 

The absence of idees wuz drowned in plenteous- 
ness of voice. 

What strict economy of words, an’ extravagance of 
noise ! . 

For they were stingy of their words and generous 
of their strains, 

An’ they were spendthrifts of theirlungs an’ misers 
of their brains. ‘ F 

An’ they call this mighty music! ’Taint for me to 
say it’s not; 

But Ithink music’s better w’en it’s slightly mixed 
with thought; 

I think yer lungs give forth to men a moreinspirin’ 
strain 

If they first have made connection with the ingine 
of yer brain. 

W’en Maria rocked our boy to sleep an’ sung her 
baby song, 

That quiet Sabbath evenin’ with the shadders 
growin’ long, 

‘The music of that baby song,” sez I to her, sez I, 

“‘Tt beats yer quartet anthem out, an’ knocks the 
thing sky high!” — Yankee Blade. 


YM 6 Sie a , 
she sed, ‘tis sung by any 
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OBITUARY. 


. FRANCESCO LAMPERTI. 


pew vocal teachers have achieved the fame that has fallen 

to the lot of Signor Lamperti, He was born in Italy 
March 11, 1813, and early showed talent for music. His 
piano and harmony education was obtained under d’Appiano 
and Pietro Ray. His appointment as professor of singing at 
the Milan Conservatory was received in 1850, and he 
remained in charge for 25 years, when he was retired on a 
pension. Among his pupils have been numbered many of 
the greatest singers the world has known. He was several 
times decorated and was member of many societies and 
foreign academies. He wrote several series of yocalizesand 
a work on the art of singing, which has been translated into 
English. Hisdeath occurredin April. Elsewhere in this 
issue is asketch of his life, with his picture. 


EDOUARD LALO. 


A French composer; born near Lille in 1830,and educated 
at the Paris Conservatoire. He is best known by his opera, 
“Le Roi d’Ys,” which was produced at the Opera Comique. 
He has also written several orchestral works, one of which, 
“‘Rhapsodie Espagnole,” was brought to the notice of 
Americans by Frank van derStucken and his orchestra. He 
was an excellent violinist, and one of his compositions for 
that instrument has been frequently played by Sarasate. 
His death was very unexpected. 


The $200 prize offered for the best German cantata, to 
be sung at the opening of the World’s Fair by the united 
singers of New York, has been awarded to Wilhelm Keil- 
man, and is entitled ‘‘My Noble Love is Columbia, My 
Mother Dear is Germania.” There were 26 competing 
works. Three were honorably mentioned and will receive 
special prizes. They are: ‘(Once Upona Time,” by William 
Strauss; ‘‘October 12, 1492,” by Heinrich Zollner; “Song 
and Poetry Hand in Hand Find also Here a Home.” 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


[The following articles treat wpon subjects allied to our 
special features. The figures in parentheses indicate the 
price; the place of publication precedes the paper.] 


‘‘Adenoid Hypertrophy at the Vault of the Pharynx.” 
D. Bryson Delavan, M. D. N. Y. Babyhood, May. (20) 

‘Among Plays and Playwrights.” Arthur Levy. N. Y. 
Jewish Messenger, Apl. 29, (10) Tells of Sydney Rosenfeld. 

“Antony and Cleopatra’s Comradeship.” S. E. Peart. 
Boston Poet-Lore, Apl. (25) 

‘Art Treasures of the Comédie-Frangaise, The.” Il. I. 
Theo, Child. London Mag. of Art, May. (30) 


“Author of ‘Kathleen Mavyourneen,’ The.” Ill. Char- 
lotte Rogers. New Orleans Yimes-Dem., May 1. (5) 
Biographical, 

‘Ballad Era, The.” A. Oakey Hall. N.Y Home Jour., 
May 18. (5) 


«Braille and New York Point Systems of Musical Nota- 
tion, The.” A. W. Williams. East Hampton, Mass., Mentor 
Mag.,May. (20) 

“College Oratory in the West.” 
Frank Leslie’s Wkly., May 12. (10) 
‘*Day in Patti’s Castle, A.” Ill. 

Ladies’ Home Jour., May. (10) 


‘*Decay of Dancing. The.” Ill. Lady Colin Campbell 
N. Y. Truth, May 7. (10) 4 
“« Development of Music in America,” 

Y. Forum, May. (50) 
“Diet and Training of Athletes, The.” 
N.Y. Food, May. (20) 


«Education of the Deaf.” Boston Transcript, Apl. 21. (5) 
How they are taught lip-reading. 


“‘Expert Advice on Singing.” Ill. A. Viking. Buffalo, 
N. Y., Times, Apl. 24. (5) Interview with Emma Eames. 


‘““Fanny J. Crosby, the Blind Songstress.” Ill. N.Y. 
Herald, Apl.17. (5) Sketch of the great hymn-writer. 


“Great Singing-Master, A.” Erica. San Francisco Argo- 
naut, Apl. 25. (10) Tells of Francesco Lamperti. 


“Hamlet and Don Quixote.’’ Ivan Turgeniey. 
Poet-Lore, Apl. (25) 

« Tlow Shakespeare Illustrates Bacon.” H.M. Hagunin. 
Boston Poet-Lore, Apl. (25) Calls attention to the uncon- 
scious but apposite way that one illustrates the other. 


“Hygienic Clothing.” Frank H. Daniels. N. Y. Med. 
Jour., Apl, 23. (10) 

‘‘Is Shakespeare’s Cesar Ignoble?” 
Boston Poet-Lore, Apl. (25) 

«Jenny Lind in Northampton.” Il. 
Marsh. Boston New Eng. Mag., May. (25) 


‘““Maidenly Modesty or Immodesty in Shakesveare’s 
‘Tempest.’ ” W.F. Stockley. Toronto Week, May 13. (10) 


** Medical Music.” St. Louis G/obe-Democrat, Apl.17. (5) 
Melodies that have been used in curative incantations. 


“Much Ado about Nothing.” W.J.Rolfe. Boston Poet- 
Lore, Apl. (25) 

“Music Criticism, Past and Present.” 
Apl. 13. (5) 

‘‘Music and Life.” TT. F. Seward. N. Y. Home Jour., May 
4, 

‘Music in the Seminary.” Rev. H. T. Henry. N. Y. 
Amer, Eccles. Quar. Rev., May. (90) What place should music 
hold in the curriculum. 

“Paris Theatres and Concerts.” IV. Ill. 
Apthorp. N. Y. Scribner’s Mag., May. 
certs, musical criticism, etc. 

‘*Phonography Applied to Musical Studies,” Ill. 
Herald, May 8. (5) 

«Physical Culture.” IV. J. M. Buckley. Meadville, Pa., 
Chautauquan, May. (20) Light gymnastics. 

« Physical Culture in Public Schools,’”’ Richard Bartholdt. 
St. Louis Amer. Jour. of Ed., Apl. 9. (15) 

«Primary Musical Education.” Mrs. E. H. Merrell. N. 
Y. Babyhood, May. (20) 

“Pros and Cons of a National Theatre, The.” 
Booth. Kate Field’s Washington, Apl. 13. (5) 

‘Reformation of Church Music, The.” New Orleans 
Picayune, Apl. 24. (5) 

“Shakespeare and Rhythm.” 
Poet-Lore, Apl. (25) 

“‘Shakespearean Criticism.” Geo.Hallam. N. Y. Shakes- 
periana. Ap). (2')) 

«‘Simian Speech and Simian Thought.” 
N. Y. Cosmopolitan, May, (25) 

“Some Nasal, Throat and Aural Symptoms met in 
Influenza.” Beverly Thompson, N.Y. Medical Jour., Apl. 
16. (10) 


W.S. Harwood. N. Y. 


Florence Wilson. Phila. 


Anton Seidl. N. 


Wm. Muldoon. 


Boston 


Annie R. Wall. 
Elizabeth LeB. 


N. Y. Home Jour., 


Wm. F. 
(25) Symphony con- 


ie 


Agnes 
Emma P. Mott. 


Boston 


til. R. L. Garner, 


“Spanish Music Hall, A.” Arthur Symons. N.Y. Fort. 
Rev., May. (40) 
*« Special Ear-Culture.” Annie L, Weir. N. Y. School 


Jour., Apl. 23. (6) 

‘“‘Swedish Gymnastics.” 
Jour, of Ed., May 5. (6) 

“Talking with Monkeys.” R.L. Garner. N. Y. Sun, May 
22. (5) Many features of speech discovered that coincide 
with than’s speech. 

“Three Parts of ‘Henry VI.,’ The.” 
riana, Apl. (20) 

“Vienua’s Big Exhibition, Illustrating the History of 
Music and Drama.” W. von Sachs. N.Y. Sun, May 1. (5) 

“Voice in the School-room.” Eliz. Jarrett. Boston Pop. 
Educator, May. (10) 

‘‘Weird Darky Music.” Ill. Phila. Times, May lt. (5) 

“What I Expect to doin Africa. R. L. Garner, N. Y. 
North Amer. Rev., June. (50) His plan for the further 
studying of monkey talk. 

“Why the Singer can Sing.” N.Y. Sun, May 1, (5) 

‘*Word-Blindness.” Phila. Med. News. May 7. (10) 


I. W. A. Robinson. Boston 


I. N. Y. Shakespe- 
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If any subscriber does not receive his paper by 
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will send a copy of that issue free ; but after that 
date we shall not supply back numbers unless paid 
for them. 

Unless otherwise ordered, subscriptions received 
before June 1, will be dated from the preceding 
January, and back numbers sent. After June 1, 
subscriptions will begin with the current number, 
unless otherwise ordered. 

Accounts cannot be opened for subscriptions, 
Subscribers will please remit with order. Names 
arenot entered until the full amount is received. 

Believing that the majority of our subscribers 
wish the paper regularly, our rule is to continue 
the Magazine until an orderto discontinue is 
received and all arrearages are paid. 

Manuscript should be received by the first of 
the month to insure insertion in the succeeding 
month’s number. 

Articles on live and practical topics, and good, 
new recitations, are desired. Contributors will 
please put their names to their articles and send 
sufficient postage for their return, if found una- 
vailable, The Editor will be pleased tohear from 
those who contemplate writing special articles, or 
poems and stories that have vocal or elocutionary 
themes. 

Voluntary contributions, for which compensa- 
tion is desired, must be marked with the price 
expected. 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING ,—Thirty cents 
a line, nonpareil; $2 an inch each insertion, 
except front cover page, whichis $3 an inch each 
insertion ; with 10 per cent., 15 per cent. and 20 
per cent. discount for 3, 6 and 12 months respec- 

ively, Cardsin Professional Directory, #10 ayear. 


NOTICE! 


AFTER SEPTEMBER 1, 1892, 
WERNER’S VOICE MAGAZINE 
WILL BE 
$2.00 A YEAR; SINGLE NUMBER, 25 Cents. 


Prior to September 1, subscriptions will be 
received at the old rate, $1.50 a year, for any length 
of time, one year or ten years. 


NEW YORK, JUNE, 1892. 


ae attention of subscribers is called to the 

invitation to a reception given by us on the 
evening of June 28, when we hope to meet many 
of our friends. All who expect to be present will 
kindly notify us a¢ once, so that we can send them 
cards of admission. If, however, these cards 
should not be received, please call at our office upon 
your arrival in New York. 


R. STEELE MACKAYE has at last broken 

the silence that he has kept so long in regard 

to his relations with Francois Delsarte and with 

the system bearing Delsarte’s name. In our 

July issue we shall give an elaborate statement 

sent to us by Mrs. MacKaye. This communica- 
tion is of the greatest interest to Delsartians. 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to have their addresses 
changed during the summer, will please 
notify us at once. We take the greatest care in 
accurately addressing our magazine, but we are not 
responsible if subscribers fail to get it through 
their own neglect. The Post Office is not likely 
to forward magazines unless special arrangements 
have been made with it. Please bear in mind that 
after the 15th of the month we do not send du- 
plicate copies of the magazine free. If you do not 


receive your paper by the 15th, please notify us 
and another copy of that issue will be sent. 
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Lv: einer & Vetice Wagarine 
to a 
Reception 


RSVP; 


ee 


Ow Jucaday Coening, pre tuenty-cighth, frome 


Ove S, Gs6 END o'clock, 


at the Notel Dianameee 


Aifth Quenue ond 27th Dtreet (private extrance), 


Mew York Sty. 


HE National Convention of Public Readers and 
Teachers of Elocution to be held in New 
York, June 27 to July 2, will mark an epoch in the 
history of these professions. The responses that 
have come from all parts of the country show an 
almost universal desire that such a meeting shall 
be held. This is particularly gratifying to us, for 
we have worked for such a result for many years. 
The seed sown by this magazine in 1882 and 1883 
has borne fruit, the Convention of this year being 
the harvest. 

There is much work to be done by the Conven- 
tion, which is the first attempt to organize and 
unify the members of these professions. We 
might make many suggestions as to what, in our 
opinion, such a Convention should do; but the 
work to be done depends so largely upon the 
number and character of the persons attending, 
that we shall forego all recommendations at this 
time, trusting that the Convention will make good 
use of the opportunities presented. 

The program is not sufficiently fixed upon at 
this writing for us to make any definite announce- 
ments; but we can assure our readers that a rich 
feast awaits all who attend. 4 

Leading members of the profession have prom- 
ised to read essays or to give recitals, so there 
will be a due proportion of theory and of practice, 

The railroads have agreed to give reduced rates 
to those attending the Convention. It is necessary 
for you, when you buy your railroad ticket, to 
tell the agent that you are going to attend the Con- 
vention, andask him fora receipt, which must be 
presented to the secretary of the Convention for 
his endorsement. Recollect, that unless you get 
this certificate when you buy your ticket, you can- 
not get reduced fare back. You pay full fare coming 
to New York, and then get your return ticket at 
the Convention for one-third of the regular rate, 

At the suggestion of the Rev. Francis T, Russell 
[who has already sent in photographs of his father, 
William Russell, and of James E, Murdoch], the 
General Committee invite all interested in the 
Convention to send their photographs for a collec- 
tion to be on exhibition during the Convention, 
Write your names on the photographs, and send 
them at once to the editor of this magazine, who 
has been appointed custodian by the Committee. 

Arrangements will be made for the securing of 
board at reduced prices, both at boarding-houses 
and at hotels, 


All of our subscribers are welcome to make our a 
office their headquarters, when in New York, apd aa ; 
to have their mail sent in our care. We will 
render assistance in the securing of boarding 
houses and in giving detailed information in 
regard to the Convention. 


RECITATION PRIZE CONTEST. 


N EARLY 4,000 recitations in 29 collections were J 
submitted. The labor in (1) ascertaining if 
any of them were already published in recitation ‘ 
books ; (2) reading and grading them according to | 
a uniform standard ; (3) ascertaining which ones 
were copyrighted and obtaining the right touse 
them, etc., etc.; was very great, and accounts for Pe 
the delay in reaching a decision and in announcing — 
the successful collections. It would not be strange 
if competitors had become impatient, but all of _ 
them have shown remarkable patience and have 
been most courteous from beginning to end, even 
the unsuccessful ones accepting their disappoint- 
ment most graciously. ¢ . 
WERNER’S VOICE MAGAZINE thanks all the com-_ JZ 
petitors most heartily. It appreciates the favor _ 
they have done it, and will lose no opportunity to 
reciprocate. a 
The First Prize of $100.00 was awarded to Miss __ 
Jean Carruthers, of Massachusetts, en 
The Second Prize of $50.00 was awarded to Miss = 
Claribel Brooks, of Massachusetts. + ; 
The Third Prize of $25.00 was awarded to Miss © 


Belle Platt, of Massachusetts, my 
First Honorable Mention was awarded to Miss ie 
L, May Haughwout, of Virginia. ae 
Second Honorable Mention was awarded to Miss — 
Mattie Hardwicke, of Texas, ‘ See 

Third Honorable Mention was awarded to Miss __ 
Caroline Earnest, of Virginia, we. 
The First Prize Collection is already published, 
and forms Nos. 8 and 9 of **Werner’s Readings — 
and Recitations.”” The other prize collections — 
will be issued in their respective order in the 
same series of books. ° ¥ 
F . * 
AxONEMOUS: communications can receive no 
attention from us. This is sucha well known 
rule with all periodicals that it has seemed unnec- 
essary for us to speak of it. But of late we have 
received a number of such communications 
relating to subjects that are worthy of considera- ‘ 
tion, but which must be passed by unnoticed. 
We are willing to have letters sished with nom 
de plumes, but we must know who t e writers are, ey : 
even though we do not publish their names. _ ce 
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LING-DELSARTE., 


Some REASONS WHY Mrs. GENEVIEVE STEBBINS 
THOMPSON HAS ADOPTED THIS TITLE FOR 
HER Work. 


AS the recent convention of physical culturists 

at Philadelphia the handling of the Delsarte 
question, both by Delsartians and scientists, has 
not given satisfaction to most of the followers of 
that system. A rare opportunity for showing the 
relation of the Delsarte System to other systems 
and its place in the general scheme of physical 
education was presented, but was, for the most 
part, not grasped, Ina conversation with Mrs. 
Thompson on this point, she particularly empha- 
sized the fact that Ling and Delsarte complement- 
ed each other, as it were. In her work she has 
seen forsome time that many of the exercises 
used under the name of Delsarte might, with per- 
fect propriety, be claimed by the Swedes as taken 
from or based upon their system. This point, 
together with the remedial properties that many 
of her exercises possess, such as relieving hernia 
and other pelvic troubles, induced her to examine 
into the therapeutic side of the Delsarte System— 
a side that has been utterly neglected and which 
allies it with the Ling System. With this in view 
she devoted herself to an earnest study of the ther- 
apeutics of the Delsarte System, choosing as her 
guide and teacher the venerable Dr. Geo, H. Tay- 
lor, for years an authority on pelvic troubles of 
allkinds, and an expert in Swedish theory and 
exercise. Some 35 years ago he visited Stock- 
holm, remaining fora long time studying with 
Ling’s son and leading professors in the Institute 
there. On his return to America, he embodied 
the results of his researchin a book that was the 
very first work on the Swedish system published 
inthis country. Thus heis an authority not only 
on medical matters but also on Swedish work. He 
is also the inventor of various unique and valu- 
able apparatuses for massage treatment by steam 
and for exercising the different parts of the body 


by machinery where the person is unable through. 


weakness or other cause to do the exercise him- 
self. 

The result of Mrs. Thompson’s studies with Dr. 
Taylor shows that Delsarte and Ling have much 
in common. The Delsarte System is nota system 
of physical culture in the generally accepted 
senseof the word. It comes to put, as it were, 
the crown on the foundation already prepared by 
the other systems of physical training. The Ling 
System emphasizes the importance of slow,: sus— 
tained movement, realizing the great gymnastic 
truth that slow motion is muscular nutrition and 
nerve-conservation. This is exactly what is done 
in the statue-posing that has grown out of the Del- 
sarte work. The movement that results ina pose 
and afterward melts into another pose, must be 
of the slowest character, or the beauty of the held 
motion (the statue) is lost. 

The Ling System dwells upon the necessity of 
thought behind action, that every movement 
should embody an idea. In the Delsarte statue- 
posing the aim of the movement, the thought be- 
hind it, is to produce some picture as exempli- 
fied in the classic statue, thus giving the mind 
the very highest ideal to work toward. This is 
not done in the Ling System as taught to-day by 
its exponents; but it is unquestionably the point 
toward which its conceiver was striving. ‘Ling 
looked on anatomy and physiology as the essen- 
tial and necessary basis of gymnastics. But ac- 
cording to hisidea, these and other natural scien- 
ces were not at all sufficient for the gymnast, 
whose aim is theelevation of man in his corporeal 
and mental nature to the ancient beau ideal. 
He must, therefore, know what effect movements 
produce upon the bodily and psychological con- 
dition « f man, a knowledge which can be obtained 
only by investigating human nature as a whole 
and by the most careful and untiring analysis of 
details.”” Thus says Dr. Taylor. And is not 
this Delsarte’s very standpoint, the ground upon 
which he took all his observations? Whatteacher 
of the Ling System is carrying this out ? 

Ling aspired psychologically and zsthetically 
toward what Delsarte fulfilled. This is contin- 
ually shown in the numerous references through- 
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out his writings tothe beautiful and to statuary— 
references that, so far from being understood and 
developed by his adherents, have caused the 
great gymnastic writer to be thought a poet rather 
than a practician. The Swedish teacher is too 
frequently an artisan instead of an artist. 

Ling had no time to perfect and write out his 
ideas concerning the value of pantomime, and 
Delsarte did not confide to manuscript the gym- 
nastics of his system; but both were on the same 
road. Truth is the keynote of all science and of 
allsystems. The dynamical division of the Ling 


_System may be said to correspond to the mental 


and moral divisions ofthe Delsarte System, and 
the Ling chemical and mechanical divisions to 
the Delsarte vital division. This may be explained 
more fully by Ling’s own words: ‘The vital 
phenomena may be arranged in three principal 
or fundamental orders: (1) Dynamical phenom- 
ena—manifestations of the mind, moral and in- 
tellectual powers; (2) chemical phenomena—as- 
similation,sanguification, secretion, nutrition, etc. ; 
(3) mechanical phenomena, voluntary and organ- 
ic—respiration, mastication, deglutition, circula- 
tion, etc. The union and harmony of these 
three orders of phenomena characterize a perfect 
organization, and every vital act is accomplished 
under their combined influence. ’’ 

Muscular development ofa partis in propor- 
tion to the active exercise employed at that part. 
The organism itself is a unit, and no movement 
should ever be undertaken without a perfect un- 
derstanding of the internal effect of that move- 
ment, both physical and mental. The average 
teacher, as well as the student of gymnastics, does 
not realize the responsibility resting upon him. 

In deciding to couple the name of Ling with 
that of Delsarte, Mrs. Thompson does not for a 
moment intend to go over to the Swedish side. 
She simply recognizes the similarity between the 
two great minds, and will endeavor to let them 
complement each other in practice as they al- 
ready have done forsolong in theory. In other 
words, her work is Delsarte on Ling principles— 
not Ling gymnastics, which she does not unquali- 
fiedly approve of. In this point lies a wide dif- 
ference, and one that does not weaken eithersys- 
tem. She has always used and will continue to 
use music in her classes; but her music is 
different trom that of other similar classes. It is 
soft, insinuating, inspiring, lifting one up and 
out of himself while it lasts. Music should be 
used for its vibratory influence on the nerve- 
centres, and not to mark time. The bang- 
banging of a strident galop or a noisy waltz 
not only nullifies or lessens the effect intended 
to be produced by the exercise, but it positive- 
ly jars the delicately-attuned nervous system. 

In this brief outline of some of Mrs. Thomp- 
son’s reasons for calling her work ‘‘Ling- 
Delsarte,’’ all of the points cannot be taken up ; 
but I trust enough has been said to show the 
advocates of the other systems of physical 
education that the Delsarte System does not 
enter the lists as a competitor, but simply as a re- 
fining process, a finisher of the work they have 
carried to their utmost limit. 


ELSIE M. WILBOR. 


ART MORE THAN HEART. 


Fates Jenkins loved the fair Miss Jebbs, 
With love so full and deep, 
With love so boundless and so big 
’Twas more than he could keep, 


So down he popped upon his knees, 
The fervent tale to tell; 

And fast, too, beat the maiden’s heart, 
Because she loved him well. 


But in a voice all full of tears, 
A painful sight to see, 

She said that though she loved but him, 
Alas, it could not be. 


For she was studying Delsarte, 
And it unnerved her quite 
To see the attitude he’d struck 
Was oh, so far from right ! 


Manual Garcia, the famous singing-teacher, has just 


past his 87th birthday. 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 
Quedtion-Box. 


I 


(1) Me it true that Patti and many of the best 

singers gargle with cold water or cold 

salt water every morning? Is it a good thing 
for a singer to do? 

(2) Have any good vocalists ever had opera- 
tive work done in the throat and nose by electric- 
ity, such as reducing the tonsils, removing tur- 
binated bones and polypi, whose voices were 
restored as good as they were before? Is there 
a better way of treating such troubles than by 
electricity ? 

(3) Are there any physicians who make a spec- 
ialty of treating singers’ throats, who are known 
to be successful and cautious? Please give name 
of any such, especially. inChicago. MYT: 


Answer. 


(1) Yes, many singers have this custom, 
cannot say as to Patti. It is a good thing. 

(2) Yes. There are other methods of treating 
such troubles, but the choice must depend upon 
the necessities of the case. 

(3) Either Dr. D. Bryson Delavan, Dr. F. H. 
Bosworth, or Dr. G. M. Lefferts, of New York, or 
Dr. Moreau Brown, of Chicago, are good. 


DG 


(1) Canyou give me the:name ofa first-class 
teacher of the Delsarte System of elocution and 
physical culture in any of the Eastern cities who 
understands the German language well enough 
to follow recitations in that language and give 
criticism on the pantomime? 

(2) Does Janauschek live in this country? If 
not, where? la SF 


We 


Answer. 


(1) We do not know of such a teacher. 
(2) She lives much of the time in this country. 
Ill. 


Should a speaker ora singer use any kind of 
wafers or tablets for the voice ? Or should he have 
water to use when reciting or singing? STUDENT. 

Answer. 

Itis better to use nothing to moisten the throat 
when singing or otherwise using it. However, 
if the mucous membrane is very dry, one of Wy- 
eth’s Compressed Voice Tablets may be allowed 
to dissolve in the mouth. It is sosmall that it 
may be tucked in one corner of the cheek with- 
out interfering with vocalization. While water is 
not injurious, itseldom affords permanent relief. 


IV. 


(1) What am Ito understand and teach by 
‘free movements” and ‘‘free hand exercises ?”’ 

(2) What is the method of measuringin physi- 
cal training ? 

(3) Whatapparatus is absolutely necessary in 
testing, measuring and developing appliances? 

(4 What is the Dio Lewis System? What 
books can I refer to? 

(5) Where shall I be able to find out about 
the Delsarte movements and theSwedish gym- 
nastics ? CMVeeD: 

Answer. 

(1) ‘Free movements,’’ “free hand exercises”’ 
and ‘‘free gymnastics’? may be said to be synon- 
ymous.. They all are exercises in which ap- 
paratus of no kind, either light or heavy, is used. 
Delsarte movements andthe Swedish educational 
gymnastics, without the use of appliances, are of 
this character. 

(2) The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Physical Education recommended some 
years ago a system of measurements for the use 
of teachers of gymnastics. If C. V. D. will 
write to the late secretary, Dr. W. G. Anderson, 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y., enclosing 
two two-cent stamps, she will receive a pamphlet 
containing these measurements. Dr. J. W. Sea- 
ver, of Yale College, will give full information re- 
garding the measurements of men, and will doubt- 
less send you acopy of his newchart. Miss L. 
E. Hill, of Wellesley College, has prepared the 
only chart of its kind forthe use of women; she 
will send details on application. 
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(3) A tape, a height tester, shoulder slides 
graded in English and metric systems. Strength 
tests are given with a hand dynamometer, a back 
and legs dynamometer, and a chest dynamom- 
eter. Lung capacity is tested with a water spirom- 
eter; depth measurements with graded calipers. 
We will send a catalogue of appliances if desired. 

(4) The late Dr. Dio Lewis originated a system 
of gymnastics that differed materially from the 
old methods. He did not believe in the use of 
heavy weights. On the contrary, he institutedin 
this country some modified forms of exercises 
with small wooden dumb-bells, wooden wands, 
wooden rings, and also added the games with 
bean bags. His. system is published ina $1.50 
book, 

(5) The Delsarte exercises are published in 
“Delsarte System of Expression,” $2; ‘‘Society 
Gymnastics,’ $1. The best book on the Swedish 
System is by Baron Posse, price, $2.50. Enebuske 
has an excellent small work entitled ‘‘Progressive 
Gymnastics Day’s Order,”’ 75 cts. 

We 


Can you name some reliable schools of elocu- 

tion in the West? Re, Be 
Answer. 

In Chicago, H. M. Soper’s School of Oratory; 
in San Francisco, the California School of Elocu- 
tion and Oratory; in Minneapolis, the Manning 
School of Oratory. 

VI. 

In Shakespeare’s ‘‘Julius Cesar’ Marc Antony 
says, ‘‘I come to bury Cesar, not to praise him.” 
Is ‘‘come” equivalent to ‘‘have come” and 
hence a poetic license, or should it remain as in 
the play as simply ‘‘come,”’ present time of an act 
not completed? ACS 

Answer. 


The using of the present terse in this sentence 
instead of the perfect, is rather a rhetorical than 
a poetic license. The present is the most effec- 
tiveof the tenses. Were this not true, we should, 
not have our historic present. 


VII. 


Tam afflicted with nervousness, stage fright, 
when I attempt to speak or sing in public, though 
Iam 50 years old, andcan do well in private. 
What is the best remedy? What book or articles 
can you recommend on the subject? Jee Ee 

Answer. 

Some persons are far more susceptible than oth- 
ers to the psychical effect produced by a large 
number of people. But even the one most sus- 
ceptible to such influences will find that a strong 
will is the best aidin giving confidence and ease 
when facing an audience. Like every other fac- 
ulty, the will grows by exercise. It is a good plan 
to repeat to one’s self mentally the definite words 
“J witistand still, control myself, feel comfort- 
able,” or, I wILu Nor hesitate, blush,or tremble.” 
It must not be forgotten that the power of using 
the will and controlling the nerves depends large- 
ly upon the physical condition, which should be 
asperfect as possible. All idea of haste should 
be dismissed from the mind, and full breaths 
comfortably taken at every opportunity. Deep, 
deliberate, frequent breathing and a conscious 
stiffening or bracing of the knees, are two valu- 
able physical aids to mental self-possession. An 
excellent book is “Before an Audience, or the 
Use of the Willin Public Speaking;”’ 75 cents. 

VIII. 

Where can I get the reading entitled “Kissing 

Cup’s Race ?”’ A READER. 
Answer. ‘ 

We think you mean ‘Winning Cup’s Race,”? 
sometimes called by the name you give. It is 
published in this magazine, price, 20 cents. 


THE Syracuse meeting of the N. Y. State Music 
Teachers’ Association, to be held June 28-30, 
promises to be a success. Among the essayists 
already secured are John Towers, who will speak 
on the ‘‘Use and Abuse of Singing,’ Frank de 
Rialp, ‘‘ Voice-Culture,” Amy Fay, who will give 
one of her piano conversations with illustrations, 
Albert R. Parsons, A. K. Virgil, who will speak 
about his practice clavier, H. E. Holt, and Gerrit 
Smith, who will speak on ‘Cabinet Organ Play- 
ing, and the Use of the Pedals.” 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS. 


(2 of the most important events of the month 

is the vetoing by Gov. Flower of the act 
making compulsory the study of vocal music in 
the N. Y, state public schools, an act that owed 
its successful legislative passage to the unremitting 
activity of Mr. Charles A. White, of Albany. In 
vetoing the bill, Gov. Flower says: ‘‘ This bill is 
fullof mandatory provisions. It compels instruc- 
tion in vocal music in the state normal schools. 
It compels the Board of Education in every city of 
the state (New York and Brooklyn excepted) to 
provide free instruction in vocal music in the 
public schools. With its mandatory provisions 
made permissive I would willingly approve the 
measure; but in its present shape it is, in my 
judgment, opposed to sound principles of legisla- 
tion.” So the battle will have to be refought next 
ya Goy. Flower’s objections are not very well 
taken. 


*..“Blind persons, it is found, make excellent 
piano-tuners, one being employed by Steinway. 
Music is one of the first things that a blind person 
takes to. There are about 150 men in this busi- 
ness in America who have been educated here, 
and probably as many more who have come from 
other countries. About 125 are teaching music in 
schools for the blind, 500 more are regular music 
teachers, about Ioo are organists, I5 or 20 are 
composers. Aneven more unusual thing is a 
blind and deaf tuner, also employed by an 
excellent house. He is not absolutely deaf, but 
so hard of hearing that it is almost impossible to 
converse with him, Musical sounds, however, he 
can hear distinctly, and he is expert in his trade. 


* «Sybil Sanderson enjoys the reputation of being 
the only soprano in the world who can produce 
higher tones than can Patti. 


*.*An acting version of Aristophanes’s notable 
comedy, ‘* The Frogs,” was recently produced by 
students at the Theatre Oxford. Music was com- 
posed specially for it, and the affair was very 
successful. 


*,.* ««Spurgeon,”’ says Mr. W. T. Stead, ‘‘ keenly 
enjoyed the beauties of nature and delighted in 
music and song, but the theatre was to him, as to 
many of the early fathers, the vestibule of hell.” 


* *A great triumph for woman’s eloquence is the 
winning of the highest honor in the Interstate 
Oratorical Contest, held at Minneapolis May 5, by 
Miss E. Jean Nelson, a student of De Pauw Univ- 
ersity. She is but 19 years old, and was trained 
in delivery by President Joseph Carhart. Ten 
states were represented in the contest. The full 
text of Miss Nelson’s oration, which was most 
excellent, will be given in a future number of our 
magazine, under ‘‘ Recitation and Declamation.” 


*.* Mr. D. Emlyn Evans, in the London Musical 
Herald, gives much of the credit for the good 
quality of the Welsh voices to the Eisteddfod__He 
says: ‘*No amount of cavilling at the imperfec- 
tion of the institution can do away with the fact 
that the immense stride we have made chorally 
dates from the time of the redwakening of the 
Eisteddfod some thirty years ago. Allour leading 
singers, instrumentalists and composers are, 
without exception, ‘children of the Eisteddfod.’ A 
great percentage of our best compositionsare the 
direct product of the institution, and others 
indirectly so.” 


* .* Mrs. H H. A. Beach, the scholarly Boston com- 
poser, is to write a jubilate for the Columbian 
celebration. 


* .* Mme. Patti visited the White House recently to 
inspect it. She wrote to the President requesting 
the privilege. A handful of flowers from the 
White House conservatories was offered to her 
as a souvenir. 


* * Miss Olea Bull, daughter of the great violinist, 
Ole Bull, is said to be going on the stage. In this 
she is supported by her mother, though most of 
her relatives disapprove of it. She is well edu- 
cated, tall, slender and dark, with strong person- 
ality. 

* * The Boston Lotus Glee Club have just endeda 
very successful season, having given about 400 
concerts and traveled nearly 60,000 miles, without 
missing a date. 
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* * Marie Tempest is to star nex tyear in Reginald 
de Koven’s new opera, ‘‘The Fencing-Master.” 
This is another triumph forthe American com- 
poser, and no one is more worthy of it than is Mr, 
de Koven. 


** «The head is the crown piece of the human 
statue,” says a writer, ‘‘but a head well set and 
sustained is a rare sight. A woman of large, full 
physique will diminish and make herself almost 
insignificant by a forward stretch and crane of the 
neck, or a contracted tuck-down - between the 
shoulders, when her whole effort should be to 
extend and lengthen the support of the head, and to 
give the full effect of its size. The tall, slender 
woman, whose head should stand like the bell on 
the stalk ofa lily, gets an idea that she accentuates 
her height by an upright poise, and is, therefore, 
seen with a continued bend of the body and turn 
of the head to one side, which give her an 
expression of sympathetic or critical interest alike 
with the shopkeeper, servant or friend. These 
affectations break the line of contour and beauty. 
The difficulty usually lies in the weakness of the 
joint or hinge of support at the back of the neck, 
and the lack of proper exercise of the muscles of 
the throat. Uplifting the chest has the effect of 
throwing the head upward and placing the weight 
where it belongs, against the joint in the spine.”’ 


* .* The Mendelssohn Glee Club of New York will 
soon have a club house to cost $300,000. It is 
built by a member of the club, who will allow the 
club to occupy itata mere nominal fee. The build- 
ing is of Roman brick with brown stone trimmings 
occupying a lot 80x1oo feet. The architecture is 
of classic Renaissance style, with rows of Ionic 
columns and cornices. The music hall is the 
chief room, seating 1,100. 


* .*The World’s Fair committee of the North Amer- 
ican Turner Bund has applied for space for a 
display of gymnastic apparatus, literature on 
physical exercise and development, and represen- 
tations of gymnastic organizations, as well as for 
outdoor gymnastic exhibitions, which the turners 
desire to give 8 days in each month during the 
exposition. 
*.* Moszkowski’s new and first opera was given 
recently in Berlin, and was pronounced asuccess 
by the critics. 


* .* According to the Postal Telegraph Department, 
the average number of Jetters in a wordin Eng- 
lish is five, A ready speaker in the sign-language 
can make the English alphabet 10 times in a 
minute, or 260 letters. He usually pauses for the 
space of one letter after each word to show that 
the word iscomplete; therefore, subtracting these 
stoppages from 260 leaves a total of 215 letters a 
minute. Dividing this by 5, the average number 
of letters per word, and we find that a fairly pro- 
ficient deaf-mute will speak 43 words a minute, 
whilea person in possession of speech will proba- 
bly speak 140 words in the same time, Dr, I. L. Peet 
seems to be the most rapid talker in the sign-lan- 
guage, as far as can be learned. 


-*.* Mme, Emilie Sangiovanni has announced her 


intention of continuing the vocal school so long 
conducted by her late husband, one of the best 
singing-teachers in Italy. 

*.*Itis reported that Jean de Reszké, the great 
tenor, will be married during the summer to the 
Countess de Maille. He and his brother, Edou- 
ard, took home with them $125,000 as the result of 
their singing in-New York this winter. Jean 
sang about 50 times and Edouard about 65 times, 
Jean receiving about two and one-half times as 
much as his brother every time he appeared. 


* .* The K 6llner Mannergesang- Verein, the Lehrer- 
Verein of Dresden, the Tonkwnstler-Verein of 
Berlin, andthe Mannergesang-Verein of Vienna, 
all prominent singing-societies, have decided to 
visit the World’s Fair after. attending the sanger- 
fest in Cleveland, in 1893, to -which they have 
been invited. 


**An English clergyman, who has visited America 
recently has noticed a distinct character in 
American church song, asort of plaintiveness 
that often touched him deeply. He further thinks 
that the professional quartet of singers has a 
theatrical air that interferes with the solemnity of 
the services. But he considers it an excellent 
idea, and one worthy of imitation, to lead con- 
gregational singing with a cornet. 


ORK: «ate 
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*,* Afamiliar character to Vienna physicians is 
Frau Gelley, a woman of about 50 years of age, 
strong featured, and who always wears a large 
black patch overher right eye. She has the most 
tolerant throat of any known person in the 
world. Probes can be passed to all parts of 
throat and larynx withoutcausing gagging. But- 
tons can be placed in any part of her larynx and 
removedat leisure without occasioning the slight- 
est discomfort. Nobody can explain this phenom- 
enon. The most eminent throat-specialists have 
examined her and found no reason therefor. Her 
vocal cords are of the most pearly white of the 
normal throat. She uses herthroat to earn her 
living, visiting the various clinics and renting her 
throat for a gulden an hour (about 40 cents) to 
young doctors who wish to gain skillin manipula- 
tion. She always brings herown instruments and 
will permit none other to be used. You take a 
probe andshe says, ‘*Touch the right vocal cord.” 
You fail, and she knows it, saying, ‘‘Thatis the 
epiglottis you touched.’’ Then she takes the 
probeand touches the cord herself while the stu- 
dent watches. She does it by instinct, for she 
cannot look down her own throat. Thus she car- 
ries the young doctor to all the parts of throatand 
larynx that as a specialist he must learn. She is 
as well up in anatomy asany physician. She has 
been offered a high price to go to Berlin, but will 
not leave her native city. Nobody has ever found 
out why she wears the black patch over her eye. 


* .* Of 90 physical examinations made in the physi- 
cal department of the Grand Rapids, Mich., Y. M. 
C. A., since Jan. 1, 45 men had deformities they 
were unaware of, 6 had heart trouble, and 4 lung 
trouble. 


*.* Thomas Nelson Page, the charming writer of 
negro poems and prose sketches, isa perfect mas- 
ter of that dialect. To hear him read them is a 
delight. He has a rich, musical voice witha fine 
Southern softness of accent, and the calm simplic- 
ity of his manner ischarming. There is no striv- 
ing for effect, yet not an inflection is misplaced, 
not an intonation is false. In connection with Mr. 
F. Hopkinson Smith, who also reads from his own 
writings, Mr, Page gave some fine entertainments 
last season. ; 


*,* Frank R. Stockton’s father,a leading Methodist, 
was called by Henry Clay the greatest pulpit 
orator that he had ever heard. 


*.* The tenth annual Cincinnati Music Festival 
began on May 24, lasting five days. A chorus of 
400 andan orchestra of 125 pieces conducted by 
Theodore Thomas added to the interest of the 
occasion, 


* .* In London 18 theatres are given up every Sun- 
day for religious services. 


SHARPS. 


No sharps or flats belong to C, 

One sharp willshow the key of G, 

D has two, and A has three; 

In Eare four, and five in B, 

The F sharp scale must then have six, 
And for C sharp all seven prefix. 


FLATS. 


F natural one flat must take, 

Two flats the key of B flat make. 

E flat has three and A flat four, 

And with D flat count still one more! 
For six. the G flat scale is known, 
And C flat makes all seven its own. 


‘The above may assist anyone who finds difficulty 


in remembering the key signatures. 


*,* Miss Nina Picton, one of the few successful 
women composers of orchestrated works, is about 
to bring out a new opera. 


** Dr. Florence Ziegfeld, of Chicago, has organ- 
ized a corporation to be known as the ‘‘ Interna- 
tional Temple of Music,’ with a capital stock of 
$100,000, the object of which is to give in Chicago 
during the Fair a repetition of the famous Boston 
Peace Jubilee, on a more elaborate scale than the 
original venture. The 1st Regiment Armory has 
been rented and will be used as an auditorium. 
Concerts by leading bands and orchestras, piano 
recitals, oratorios and cantatas by the principal 
musical societies of this country and Europe will 
be given daily afternoon and evening, Sundays 
included. 
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*.*The directors of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, have awarded the direction of opera 
for the next 3 years to Messrs. Abbey, Schoeftel, 
& Grau, thus ensuring italian and French opera 
for that length oftime. ‘The terms are the most 
liberal yet given to impresarios, Abbey getting a 
cash guarantee of $2,000 from the stockholders, 
for every performance on regular opera nights 
and in addition having entire control of the build- 
ing for the three years, thus reaping all the 
profits yielded by any entertainments given in the 
Opera House proper or in the concert hall annex. 
When asked about German opera, Mr. Abbey 
said that while it would not be given under his 
management, anyone was at liberty to rent the 
Opera House for that purpose. 


* * A parent protests against the pronunciation 
that his children are acquiring in the New York 
public schools. He gives as examples: Dog 
“doag,’’ new ‘“‘ nieuw,”’ soft ‘‘saft,’”’ long ‘‘lang,’”’ 
wrench ‘‘ rentze,’”? New York ‘‘ Niew Yark.” tle 
asks : ‘Why do they teach children pronuncia- 
tions which they do not apply in after life ?”’ 


* * A member of the Minneapolis Nordmzen- 
denes Singing-Society who has recently settled in 
Seattle, reports that singing-societies there are in 
aflourishing condition and will send good delega- 
tions to the festival in Chicago during the exposi- 
tion. Nordmzendenes Singing-Society of Seattle 
has 17 active members, and Sangthun, another 
society, has as many more, * 


* * Edward Grieg, at a fete recently given in his 
honor by the people of his native town of Bergen, 
Norway, said in a speech that he regretted ‘‘to 
confess that for the last 100 years music has 
never been in such a backward state in Bergen 
as at the present time.” 


*.* Mme. Clara Schumann has retired from her 
position as head of the piano department at the 
Frankfort Conservatory, but will continue to 
teach at her home, assisted by her daughters. 
She is 73 years old. : 


*.* The gymnasium at Yale College, nearly com- 
pleted, will be the finest in this country, if notin 
the world. It occupies about half a block, and 
is two full stories and one double story in height. 
The exterior is in Romanesque style, the lower 
part being of stone cut to resemble hewn logs. 
Over the windows are designs of tigures engaged 
in sports, with Greek inscriptions. The interior 
is as elegant as money can makeit. The finest 
of Carrara marble is used throughout. The row- 
ing tanks are 50x27 feet and 7 feet deep, sur- 
rounded by white marble ambulatories 4 feet 
wide. The swimming-tank is of the same size, 
and lined with imported white glazed tiles; it is 
furnished with a steam injector that the water_ 
may be kept at a uniform temperature. A series 
of bath and massage rooms occupy a space 
100x27 feet. ‘The grand staircase is ot the finest 
marble, and electric bells and speaking-tubes are 
everywhere. On the second floor are 1,000 
lockers, 3 club rooms, committee rooms, a spar- 
ring room, all finished in pure white adamant 
plaster. There is also a coat and a toilet room for 
ladies, anda trophy room. Theentire third floor 
is devoted to an exercise hall, having an elevated 
running track 1-16th of a mile long. The room 
is 00x80 feet, with skylight and roof of 
iron and hammmered glass. The room is 
approachable from any part of the building, 
In the basement are the two bowling alleys, 


laundry, electric ightiny apparatus, and the cir- . 


culating blower that changes the entire atmos- 
phere of the building every hour. The opening 
ceremonies will probably be held in the fall. 


*.* The members of an Indiana Baptist church 
want to get rid of their preacher because he has 
nota big voice, and wish to hire one who ‘‘is 
strong and can shout?’ 


* .*The Paris Grand Opera has tried popular prices, 
the fee being fora stall on Saturdays 5 francs and 
on Sundays 21-2 francs. Pecuniarily the venture 
was a failure. The performances were on the 
Beyreuth plan, beginning at 5 in the afternoon 
and lasting till 10, with an intermission of half an 
hour at 7. 


* * The German army contains 385 music corps, 
according to the latest statistics. With an aver- 
age of 50mento a corps, the musicians number 
over I9,000—an army of themselves. 


*,*In a communication to the Musical Herald 
Charles Lunn writes: ‘“‘My brother, the Rev. J. 
R» Lunn, could always produce sounds at the lips 
and atthe vocalcords simultaneously, each pro- 
duction being independent of the other. I know 
a young lady who can do the same thing, and it 
sounds better, as the pitches are nearer together.”’ 
Thus it seems that one can whistle and sing at 
the same time, if only he knows how. 


* * Sir Edwin Arnold thus describes Gladstone’s 
oratory: ‘The rich Lancastrian burr in his voice; 
the silver haffets carelessly tossed back from that 
broad, benignant, thought-furrowed brow; the 
searching light of his glance; the play of his mo- 
bile mouth; the lightning-like swiftness and lu- 
cidity in the turns of his mind, and the tremen- 
dous vitality of mind, heart and body, finding 
frequent ventin the blow of the clinched hand 
and the passionate gesture,—all these and other 
traits stamp him for what he is, the foremost of 
our parliamentary orators. Sometimes his burning 
rhetoric would be indeed emphasized by bodily 
motions so vehement that 1 remember Disraeli 
humorously and successfully beginning an other- 
wise hopeless reply by telling the Speaker and 
the House of Commons that he ‘was glad so sub- 
stantial an article of furnitureas the table of the 
House had stood between him and the right hon- 
arable gentleman during the fiery peroration to 
which they had just listened.’ ”’ 


*.* The annoyance of turning theleaves while in 
the midst of a piece of music has been obviated by 
a Viennainventor, who has devised a music-stand 
in which the leaves may be turned by the foot. 
The stand is the ordinary tripod, having on the 
central support a series of radial arms immediate- 
ly beneath the music holder. Vhese arms have 
at their extremity a spring clamp in which the 
separate pages of music are inserted. At the 
bottom of the stand isa treadle connected with 
the radial arms by means ofa screw mechanism. 
To turn the leaf the performer presses his foot on 
the treadle, causing the bottom radial arm to 
fly around to the other side, carrying the leaf 
withit. Releasing the treadle the mechanism 
automatically couples with the next arm,and so on, 


*.* A recent visitor at the Elmira, N. Y. Reforma- 
tory noticed that during the playing of the band 
a young fellow was crying. On questioning him 
he said that every time he heard that special tune 
he thought of his mother. This incident brings 
up the point of the effect of music on criminals. 
It is a pity, that in our penal institutions we 
have not more music, and plenty of it, for it 
awakens whatever there is good in a man. 


* .*The New Jersey Song Book Co., recently incor- 
porated, is the outcome of a two years’ effort on 
the part of the Newark, N.J., public school prin- 
cipals to secure bright, new and melodious music 
for the schools. The first book will soon be is- 
sued, called ‘* The Children’s Hour.’’ The char- 
acter of the words is much higher than is usually 
found in such books, being drawn, together with 
the music, from French, German, Spanish, Eng- 
lish, and other available sources. In arranging 
the music, care has been taken to keep the parts 
within the compass of the average voice, and in 
the harmonization a mean has been attempted 
between the too elaborate and the trivial. 


* * During her recent visit toAmerica, Mrs. Alice 
Shaw, the world-renowned whistler, said: ‘* When 
five yearsagol faced the necessity of providing 
for myselfand my little girls,ssome one suggested to 
me to utilize the little knack I had at whistling. 
My whistle was not at all then what it is now. 
The methodin whistling is proper management of 
breath to produce sound. Everyone cannot learn 
to whistle; you must have the whistle before you 
canlearnhow to use it. I can practice much 
longer than a singer can without injury, and do 
practice two and three hoursaday. 1am obliged 
to live very simply and quietly, just as do sing- 
ers, because the perfection of any art depends up- 
on the perfect health of the artist.” 


* *An English clergyman, who has visited 
America recently has noticed a distinct character 
in American church song, a sort of plaintiveness 
that often touched him deeply. He further thinks 
that the professional quartet of singers has a 
theatrical air thatinterferes with the solemnity of 
the services. But he considers it an excellent 
idea to lead congregational singing with a cornet, 
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INS Sie ST ERSEY | Chie 
SCHOOLS. 


MUSIC 


REPORT OF THE INSTRUCTOR, Mr. T. L. ROBERTS. 


HE music-work during the past year has pre- 

sented in different schools widely different pha- 
ses, but those phases are but the legitimate outcome 
of the methods pursued in each case. In schools 
where but little, if any, work was done through- 
out the week, and the only music study was at 
the time of the weekly lesson, the results were 
generally so unsatisfactory that it was thought 
best at the end-of the year to discontinue the les- 
sons. It was the hope of the writer that, upon 
attempting music-work in these schools, the teach- 
ers, seeing the necessity of it, and being shown 
the way, would soon manifest a desire, or at least 
a willingness, to do something in the direction of 
daily work in their classes; but this hope was 
doomed to disappointment. One lesson a week, 
given to a department of from 300 to 500 children 
of several different grades, will bear no more fruit 
in music than will reading, geography. or num- 
bers taught in the same unpedagogical manner. 

On the other hand, those schools wherein have 
been applied to this branch the principles of ed- 
ucation followed in teaching other branches, to 
as great an extent as circumstances would per- 
mit, have to that extent demonstrated the correct- 
ness of this position. In those schools the music 
time has been spent in the study (by doing) of 
principles; and, as a consequence, the pupils are 
learning to read music. In schools where the 
regular teachers have entered into the work, giv- 
ing a few minutes’ daily drill to their classes, and 
where material for drill has been put into the 
hands of the pupils, the proficiency gained is al- 
ready quite marked. Many teachers who 
entered into the work from sense of duty are 
coming to enjoy it, and their pupils, too, are en- 
joying their lessons, 

The purpose of music in the public schools 
should be, primarily, to lead pupils to think— 
that is, to perceive, discriminate and compare— 
in the invisible realm of sound; to lay out, clear 
up and familiarize, so to speak, the avenue 
through the mind to the ear; to teach the child to 
hear correctly, as you would teach him, through 
using the eye, to see correctly. If this is held to 
as the primary purpose, the secondary one, name- 
ly, that of teaching music-reading, will come nat- 
urally and easily. A properly conducted lesson 
in vocal music requires the quickest and brightest 
thought of which the pupil is capable; for every 
tone must be thought (heard mentally) before it 
can be intelligently sung; and all must be done in 
regular, rhythmical movement, necessitating a con- 
tinuous thread of thought throughout the exercise. 
This being the case, it is evident that the best 
teacher of vocal musicis not, necessarily, the 
one who is the best singer, but the one who, as in 
other branches, inspires pupils to think and act 
for themselves; the correctness of the thinking, 
and, consequently, of the acting being shown by 
the singing of required tones, either from dicta- 
tion or from representation. 

While ear-training and music-reading are the 
main purposes for which this work is intended, 
itynevertheless, as surely leads to improvement 
in quality of tone; for, the legitimate drift in this 
as in other branches is toward individual work, 
and when the individuals of a class sing alone 
before their fellows—which they will do, when 
they are taught it from the lowest grades upward, 
and that, too, without any more embarrassment 
than they would feel in reading alone—the most 
desirable quality of tone in the class will be imi- 
tated, until the quality will become uniformly 
good throughout the class. The cultivation of a 
musical singing-tone of light to medium power 
will put the voices of the children in the way of 
constant improvement in power as well as in 
quality; whereas, the loud, strained tone so often 
heard in our schools will lead neitherto even me- 
dium quality nor to lasting power. p 

For a suggestion as to the quantity and’ quality 
of tone to be expected from children, get one of 
the little ones to sing a few tones alone for you, 
and what do you hear? A little murmur of vel- 
vety sound scarcely loud enough to be heard 
across an ordinary parlor, and yet how sweet— 
how pure! This experiment may be a revelation; 


if so,and youare a teacher, please remember 
that the tone of an entire class or department is or 
should be but the aggregate of which this one 
little voice is the particular. Temptation to try 
to produce effects in the direction of power and 
compass with the tender voices of children, what- 
ever occasion may seem to call for ,it, should be 
as strongly and as effectually resisted as a temp- 
tation, for instance, to require them to carry 
heavy weights before their delicate frames are 
equal to sucha task. Distaste for vocal music 
in children of maturer years is the inevitable out- 
come of such premature and unnatural forcing 
and straining. 

It is of the utmost importance in the study of 
sight-singing that pupils should sing softly, for 
it is next to impossible to get even a medium de- 
gree of thoughtfulness with a loud, unbalanced 
tone. The custom of selecting for children’s 
singing songs ofa high grade of difficulty and of 
mature sentiment, simply because they can be 
taught them by rote, is one that should merit the 
frown of everyone who loves the childishness and 
simplicity of children. Songs may and shouldbe 
taught the children before they are able to learn 
them for themselves; but those songs should be, 
both in word and music, simple and childlike. 

A sister evil to the one just mentioned is that 
of always accompanying the singing on the piano. 
In nine cases out of ten, in school-rooms, the pi- 
ano is badly out of tune; and in ninety-nine out 
of a hundred the piano excuses the children from 
the very essential process of thinking their music 
for themselves; making of them simply imitators, 
where they should be intelligent interpreters. 
Moreover, the piano being out of tune, even atits 
best, prevents the perfection of harmony that 
should be heard from the pure and unrestrained 
voices of children while singing their part- 
songs with intelligence and sympathy, the entranc- 
ing sweetness of which must be heard to be ap- 
preciated. Children who have arrived at that 
stage in music study where they can take any part 
assigned them and sing it with confidence and 
pleasure, will have no disposition or desire to sing 
with that shouting, heedless, ‘* whoop-la’’ tone so 
often heard in schools where rote-singing prevails. 
Let the people become familiar with this kind of 
work by the children, and the rote-singing product, 
in the grades of all schools above the primary, will 
be a thing of the past. 
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An Experiment in Elocution. 


Some of your readers may be interested in an experiment 

which I have lately made, and find in it some accepta- 
ble hint as to economy of time in teaching, without loss in 
the sum total of result. 

Aclass of young ladies, forty in all, was placed in my 
care for instruction in elocution. They corresponded in 
all respects to the average pupils of our public high 
schools. Forty minutes once a week were allowed for les- 
sons, though at leastan hour’s drill once a day was not 
only desirable, but ought to haye been considered as essen- 
tial to any perceptible progress. Being at my wits’ end to 
know what to do in view of the immense amount neces- 
sary and the little time allowed for its accomplishment, I 
hit upon the following device: After explanations concern- 
ing proper sitting and standing-positions, and correct, vig- 
orous breathing, each pupil was required to stand erect, 
fill her lungs, and repeatas many syllables as possible upon 
one breath. Then, supplied with a slip of paper, she was 
asked to write her name, under that the date of the day, 
and, following, the number of syllables she had been able 
to give. These papers were collected on the spot. Exam- 

ination showed that the average number was 18, some fall- 
ing as low as10 no one reaching as high as 50, Butinterest 
was roused and competition excited. The pupils practiced 
by themselves, would be found at recesses by open win- 
dows comparing their breathing-capacity with one another, 
ete., etc. ; 

In the exact middle of the term these same slips of paper 
were handed back to the girls. All were instantly alert 
not only to refresh their memories with what they had ac- 
complished ten weeks before, but eager to prove what ad- 
vancement had been made. The exercise was repeated, 
the new date and new entry added to the slips. In every 
case there was some improvement, but varying greatly— 
from 5 to 50 syllables 

At the close of the term the exercise was repeated in the 
class for the third and last time, and it was gratifying to 
see the satisfaction with which many of the girls regarded 
the progress they had made. Anaverage of the third entry 
stood at 105, surely an immense improvement upon an ayer- 
age of 18! Some had attained to 140 syllables, though 
there were others who went no farther than half that num- 
ber. Of course. there was a difference in the amount of 
interest in practice, and the intelligence with which it was 
carried on, to say nothing of the natural advantages of 


physique possessed by some over others. The result of 
this experiment, for which, in its entirety, not half an hour 
of the teacher’s time had been taken during the term, was 
a great physicalimprovement throughout the class, though, 
of course, much more marked in some cases than in oth- 
ers. The exercise of breathing had compelled them to 
stand erect, and the erect posture had produced many 
equally valuable physical changes. It is quite inspiring to 
think from how much future weakness, sicknessand suffer- 
ing many of these girls were probably saved by the efforts 
they were thus induced to make on their own behalf. 

Once upon a time a boy looked in dismay at a side- 
walk from which he was required to shovel the snow, but 
in five minutes he had enlisted the services of all the boys 
in the neighborhood to enjoy the fun of building a snow 
fort—and the sidewalk was cleared in less time than it takes 
to tell about it. So, also,did Tom Sawyer get his fence 
whitewashed. ‘‘The point of the moral lies inthe applica- 
tion of it.” Utile dulci. PATIENCE, 


A Good Article. 


Permit me, through your columns, to thank Mr. Louis 
Arthur Russell for one of the best and clearest articles on 
the right method of breathing that I have ever seen. I 
refer to his ‘‘Chats With Students,” in the April number of 
your magazine, Cora M. WHEEIER. 


Work in a Normal Music School, 


Our school is larger than ever this year, and the conserv- 
atory correspondingly flourishing. I have just re-assigned 
my teachers to their workin the training school, and al- 
though I have twenty-three clasess to supply with teach- 
ers, I was obliged to put two teachersin some of the classes 
and then give my special music teachers supervision of the 
new and inexperienced teachers, so that in each of the 
classes I have three teachers at work. 

I wish you could hear some of these classes take their 
modulating exercises. I went into a room a few days ago 
where the teacher was pointing on the drill chart the most 
difficult skips in each key, and in changing from one key to 
another, each time, she made a change similar to the fol- 
lowing: Class singing miin key of C, teacher points to do, 
key of Eb, children make the half-step and sing difficult 
skipsin key of Ep ; then when they are singing fa in key 
of Eb, she points to re in key of G. Children make the 
upward half-step and sing’ skips in key of G. So for five 
minutes she kept them jumping from one side of the chart 
to the other, and, finally, brought them back to-C of pitch- 
pipe, from which they started, and they had not varied a 
particle from the correct pitch. For the work of a class of 
children inthe hands of a pupil-teacher I thought that 
pretty good, We average about fifteen in a class. 

T have lately started a new kind of work. This year our 
graduating class contains a good many transfersfrom other 
schools who have not had our work in music; so I gave 
out that any members of the graduating class who wished 
extra lessons in music could have them by applying. Be- 
tween thirty-five and forty applied for the extra work. I 
formed them into classes of two or three each, and gave 
these classes into the handsof my special music teachers. 
They were instructed to teach what the class most needed. 
Some of the class have sight-singing, some of them voice- 
training, some of them practice in pointing, beating, and 
conducting class recitations. In fact, all the lines of work 
necessary for preparation for music-teaching have been 
taken up in these classes with great profit both to teachers 
and pupils. Some of the pupils asked for help because 
they had no ear and could not sing the scale. Even such 
pupils have gained rapidly, and are now singing the scale 
and its skips with evident pleasure. From the reports that 
my teachers bring me of this work, I am more than ever 
convinced that there are very few, if any, peeple in the 
world who have any desire to learn to sing who cannot do 
so if the proper means are employed. 

Ihave enjoyed the Votck MaGazInk more than ever this 
year, JULIA ETTIE CRANE, 


A Convention Suggestion. 


I want, and the profession wants, the focus of a hundred 
first-class brains on the problem, How to bring our 
work to the front? Think of what has been done for 
musical instruction in public schools through the united 
efforts of the musical profession. We may safely say that 
where one person in this speechifying spell-binding country 
of ours needs, or at least wants, to learn to sing, ten have 
use for oratorical training; yet the proportion of teachers 
of the two arts is probably about twenty musicians to one 
teacher of elocution. 

We shall have a convention of teachers and readers here 
this summer, and we ought to start the ball rolling merrily 
over the whole country, untilevery town of 10,000 inhabi- 
tants has its supervisor of elocution, or expression, or 
oratory, or whatever name we choose to call the art, and 
the big cities have a whole corps of specialists doing for 
reading and action what is now being done for singing. 
One of my dreams, which I shall never realize, I am afraid, 
is to have a nice little city of 100,000 inhabitants or so, right 
under my thumb, with one system from kindergarten to 
high school, every teacher of readinga reader, (most of them 
nowadays are merely pronouncers, and poor ones at that), 
a normal class of all the teachers one hour a week, attend- 
ance compulsory, and twenty years ahead in which to get 
results. If we come together in the right spirit, we can do 
something for future generations, even if we never see the 
promised land. One wav to help the cause is to demon- 


strate that our work is brain-culture and not vainglorious | 


bellowing. Delsartistically yours. 


F. TowNsEND SOUTHWICK. 


OFTEN some special work was the direct cause of the death 
of a composer. Thus Mozart's work on the ‘“‘Requiem,” 
the superstitions it caused to arise in him, and the con- 
sequent funereal thoughts were the chief causes of his 
death. ‘Elijah” is said to have killed Mendelssohn. 
Haydn said on his death-bed, ‘ The ‘Seasons’ gave me the 
finishing stroke.” ‘*Zampa” was the cause of the early 
decease of Herold, or at least hastened his death, and 
“Carmen” caused Bizet to die at 87, 
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For Werner's Voice Magazine. 
READERS AND SINGERS. 


T= first operatic concert by the opera class of the 

Metropolitan College of Music was given at Chickering 
Hall, N. Y., April 23, underthe management of Sig. Emilio 
Agramonte. It was an occasion of unusualinterest in that it 
marked one of the earliest attempts at legitimate opera with 
costumes and scenery given by a New York school. The 
program opened with the second act of the opera “Sappho,” 
by Pacini,a composer of the first half of this century. 
Miss Westervelt as Sappho carried off the honors of the act, 
being ably seconded by Miss Hawley as Climene. Six mis- 
cellaneous numbers followed. in which Mr. Grotecloss in 
an aria from ‘‘Zaira,’’ Mr. Stanley in a bass solo from 
Spohr’s ‘‘Faust,”’ and a female trio from Cimarosa’s ‘I] Mat- 
rimonio Segreto” were the most noteworthy, tuough all the 
numbers were good. The evening ended with the third 
act of Vaccaj’s opera ‘'Giulietta e Romeo.”’ This was the 
most brilliant performance of the evening. Mrs. Mattfeld 
as Romeo showed herself not only a fine singer but an able 
actress, and Miss Gonzalez made a charming Juliet, The 
work of this College is thoroughly conscientious and fully 
up to its representations. 

Tei 
* 

Mr. George Riddle read before the Y. W. C. A., New York, 
April 25. He wasin excellent spirits and seldom has read 
better. His scenes from ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
were almost idealin conception and rendition. He also 
gaveasceue from ‘‘Kleak House,’’ and a sketch written 
specially for him, entitled ‘‘Boston Fads.” 


* * 
* 


The pupils of Mrs. Clayton Boyd gave an entertainment 
April 12 for the benefit of the Endeavor Society, when a 
gold medal was awarded to the best speaker. The recita- 
tions were: ‘‘ Mary’s Night Ride,” “‘ Jakey and Old Jacob,” 
‘“‘Ruggleses Dinner Party,” ~*‘The Sicilian Captive,” 
“Nydia, the Blind Flower Girl,” ‘‘How the Old Horse Won 
the Bet.” Mrs. Boyd recited ‘‘ Author's Night ’’and ‘‘ Creeds 
of the Bells.” 


ee 
=x 

The members of Mrs. Frank Keyes’s elocution class gave 
an entertainment at the Lockport Y. M. C. A., March 25. 
The young ladies were warmly received by the large 
audience. Excellent music added to the evening’s pleasure. 

Ets 

Mrs. Ida Chapman and pupils gave a Delsarte entertain- 
ment April27. Therecitations were: ‘An OidSweetheart 
of Mine,” ‘‘Spinning Wheel Soug,” ‘‘The Polish Boy,” 
“Mrs. McWilliams and the Lightning,” ‘‘Teddy O’Rourke,” 
‘*Where’s Annette,” ‘‘ The Railway Matinee.’’ The Delsarte 
part of the program was three pantomimes: ‘‘ Flag of the 
Rainbow,” ‘‘ Paradise and the Peri,” ‘‘ The Famine.” For 
each of these Mrs. Chapman was the reciter. It was the 
first Delsarte entertainment ever given in Bradford, and 
Was a success. 

as 

The second concert and reception of the N. Y. Music Club 
was held at the Assembly Rooms of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, April 18. The musical part of the program was very 
artistically carried out, and included: Svendsen’s ‘‘Octette,”’ 
op. 3, for strings ; aria from Boildieu’s ‘‘ Johann von Paris,” 
sung by Emil Fischer; Liszt’s ‘‘12th Rhapsodie; ” and three 
songs, Alabieff’s ‘‘Die Nachtigall,’’ Goldmark’s ‘‘ Rast,” 
Brahms’s ‘‘Vergebliches Standchen.” A supper and dancing 
followed the music. The clubisin flourishing condition. 
The president is Anton Seidl. 


* * 
* 


Mr. James F. Lamb, ventriloquist, closed his sixth season 
April 30, during which time he has traveled about 50,000 
miles. 

+a 

Miss Effie Elaine Hext has been reading from Colorado 
through to Canada, where she is now. At a reading in 
Omaha she gave ‘‘The Gypsy Flower Girl” and a series of 
40 poses in Greek costume, both of which delighted the 
audience. She has planned a more extended reading-tour 


for next season. 
* 


Mrs. Anne F. Sheardown has been engaged to take charge 
of the physical training department at the Providence High 
School. 

* Ae 

At the Kirmess held under the auspices of the Utica Elks, 
during April, Mrs. Dr. Logan recited, winning fresh laurels 
as an amateur elocutionist. 

<* 

Miss Fanny Ward, who is connected with the public 
schools of California, reports a very busy year. Closing 
her school work about 2 o'clock, she continues with private 
teaching till 8, having three large private classes in the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, besides single pupils. 


* * 
* 


The harmony, composition, voice and piano work in the 
Duquesne Conservatory of Music is under the charge of Mr. 
Ad. M. Foerster, one of the most capable and scholarly of 
American musicans, At the third classical recital by some 
of the faculty and pupils, March 31, the following songs 
were sung: Soprano, Tours’s ‘‘The Trysting Well,” Smith’s 
**Look in my Heart and See;” contralto, ‘‘ Flower Song” 
from ‘Faust ;’’ ladies’ trio, Smart’s ‘‘Rest Thee on this 
Mossy Pillow.” One of Mr. Foerster’s piano compositions 
was played, ‘‘Eros,” op. 27, No. 1. 

* x 
% 

The elocution pupils of Mrs. Z. H. Lasseter, of Texas, 
gave the play ‘‘Rebecca’s Triumph” on April 23. The work 
was highly commended, and a repetition of the perform- 
ance was requested. 


The annual oratorical contest of the elocution pupils of 
Sherman Institute, Miss Mattie Hardwicke teacher, was held 
April 8. The selections were all humorous, and were: 
‘*Too Late for the Train,’ ‘‘A Woman's Description of a 
Play,” ‘‘ A Yankee in Love,” ‘‘ A Boy’s Questions in a Dime 
Museum,” ‘‘ A Railway Matinee,” ‘‘ Naughty Zell,’ “Josiah 
Allen,” ‘*Snobbleton’s Courtship,” ending with the panto- 
mime ‘‘ The Famine.” The prize was awarded to the reciter 
of ‘‘ Josiah Allen.” 

* ee 

The pupilsof Fulton and Trueblood’s School of Oratory 
gave three matinees in April, each matinee conducted by an 
advanced pupil, assisted by music. The first one numbered 
as its recitations, ‘‘ Rescue of Lucknow,” “My First Singing 
Lesson,” ‘The Road to Heaven,” *‘ Mother and Poet,’ and 
a series of poses by the physical culture class. Thesecond, 
contributed the following pieces: ‘‘Jaffar,” scene from 
“Ingomar,” scene from ‘King John,’ ‘The Telltale,” 
“* Zoroaster,” scene from ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” ‘‘ Oh, Sir.” 
At the third matinee were the selections, ‘‘Lasca,” ‘‘ My 
Sweetheart's Brother,” scene from ‘ Virginius,”’ ‘‘Imph-m,” 
“‘Mary’s Night Ride,” ‘‘Mr. Bowser Among the Dress- 
makers,’’ and an original oration. 

ee 
* 

The pupils of Mrs. G. H. MacAdam gaye an entertainment 
recently with the recitations, ‘‘ Naughty Zell,” ‘‘ Jane Con- 
quest,” ‘‘Tom’s Little Star,” ‘Diamond Cut Diamond.” 
Mrs. MacAdam recited the “Death of Virginia,’ with the 
tableau as given in this magazine. There wasalso a dumb- 
bell drill by seven girls, and a concert recitation, ‘‘ The 
Charge of the Light Brigade.” 

* x 
* 

The 19th annual graduating exercises of the Boston 
School of Oratory were held May 5, at Pilgrim Hall. The 
graduates, numbering 27, represented 10 states, Nova Scotia 
and Canada. The literary part of the program was chosen 
with the skill and attention to excellence that characterizes 
all of the recitational work of the school. Among the selec- 
tions may be named a scene from ‘‘ Tale of Two Cities,” a 
scene from ‘‘No Thoroughfare,” ‘“‘The Eve of Marriage,” 
“The Flood on the Floss,”a scene from ‘‘Ivanhoe,” two 
bits from Whitcomb Riley, and other equally attractive 
pieces. The exercises closed with a beautiful series of 
tableaux mouvants and poses plastiques conducted by 
Miss Vora Burpee, with piano and violin accompaniment. 
The post graduates held their recital at Union Hall. Prof. 
Brown sails for Europe, where he will spend the summer. 

* aS 

Miss Minee Cady’s pupils in the junior class of the High 
School gave an entertainment April 29, when ‘“‘Dolly’s Re- 
venge” and ‘“‘Aux Italiens,” with musical accompaniment, 
were given. An exhibition of Indian club swinging was 
given by two girls, and the remainder of the evening was 
filled with vocal and instrumental music. Two duets for 
girls, Siedler’s ‘“fhe Waterfall” and Simmons’s ‘‘Not a 
Ripple on the Waves,” were among the musical numbers. 
Miss Cady herself recited ‘‘Ginevra” at a violin concert in 
April. 

* x 
* 


Miss Lida Clark and her elocution class gave a recital 
May 9, assisted by the Phcenian Vocal Club. The gem 
of the evening was a German recitation with a dance by 
two tiny girls. Other numbers were: ‘‘Benny’s Reprieve,” 
‘Sioux Chief’s Daughter,” ‘The Raggedy Man,” ‘‘Poverty 
Flat,”’and the comedies ‘‘Snobbleton’s Revenge” and “Aunt 
Prue.” Miss Clark ended the evening by reciting “The 
diners.” 
. * * 
* 


Mr. Ethelbert Nevin, the song-writer, is in Europe. 
f + 

Miss Gertrude Franklin, of Boston, singer and teacher, 

sailed for Europe May 28, - 
* 
: * 

The exercises of the class in esthetic physical culture 
at Mt. Auburn Institute, underthe instruction of Miss Anita 
M. Kellogg, gave an exhibition April 29. The first work wasa 
series of ‘Poems without Words’’—expectation, joy, grief, 
greeting, pride, farewell, etc. The pantomime of ‘‘The 
Tear of Repentance’ was next given, followed by two 
readings by Miss Kellogg, one from Bunner and her own 
charming bit ‘‘Molly.” The exercises were given by 24 
young ladies, in two divisions, and the work reflected 
eredit upon the teacher. ey 

*x 

Mrs. Susie Root, a pupil of Miss Minnie Swayze, of New 
York, has located in Utah, andis meeting with flattering 
success in her elocution work. 

* 

Mr. Gustav Becker, pianist, and several of his pupils, 
gave a soiree musicale at the Hotel Brunswick, New York, 
April 29, assisted by Mrs. Carl Alves, contralto, Miss Jo- 
hanna Offermann, soprano, and Joseph Lynde, baritone. 
The young pianists did splendidly, playing with an ease 
and assurance creditable to professionals. Mr. Becker 
opened the program with a solo, Bach’s “Fugue in E 
minor;” the other instrumental numbers were: Hummel’s 
“Concerto in B minor,” lst and 24 movements; Mozart's 
“Concerto in D minor;”’ Beethoven’s ‘‘Theme with Varia- 


“tions in G;” Liszt’s ‘“Rhapsodie No. 11;” and a “Romanza,” 


for piano and violin, composed by Mr. Becker. The vocal 
numbers were: Soprano, Ries’s ‘Aus deinem Augen fliessen 
meine Lieder,” Bruch’s “‘The Country Maiden,” Abt’s 
“Cuckoo Song,” and a brace of three songs by Mr. Becker, 
“Lullaby,” “Nightingale,” ‘‘Was ist die Blume?’ The 
contralto songs were: Ries’s “Es muss war Wunderbares,” 
«The Lorelei,” Bruch’s “Serenade,” Wallace’s ‘‘Cradle 
Song.” The baritone piece was the song ‘‘Come, be 
Mine own,” from Sylvain’s opera “Sheik.” 
* x 


* 
Miss Jessie Alexander, of Canada, will spend the summer 
in Scotland. 


The Emerson College of Oratory, Boston, graduated a 
class numbering 89 members on April 30. The exercises 
consisted of an address by Dr. Emerson on ‘‘Yhe Teacher,”’ 
and brief addresses by others of the faculty and Board of 
Visitors. During 1891, 42 teachers were sent out from the 
College to teach in colleges, seminaries, normal schools, 
etc. This is probably the largest school of oratory in this 
country, if not in the world, and has been built up through 
the work done by Dr. Emerson and his corps of assistants. 
The next year opens Oct. 18. 

* -£ 


% 

A draniatic recital was given by Miss Grace Gibbons, 
assisted by Miss Sarah O'Brien, at Plymouth Church 
Amusement Hall, May 9 After a duologue entitled «The 
Serenade,” and three recitatious by Miss O'Brien, Miss 
Gibbons gave “Repentance,” ‘The Angel,’ ‘Long Ago,” 
“The Bobolink’s Mistake,” “Naughty Zell.” The evening 
ended with the comedietta ‘Chalk and Cheese,” in which 
the female roles were sustained by Miss Gibbons and Miss 
O'Brien. 

ene 
* 


On May 9, the pupils of the physical culture and elocu- 
tion departments of Hollidaysburg Seminary gave an art 
recital under the direction of Miss Jessie Craige Ellis, 
teacher. The program consisted of Delsarte movements, 
poses, attituves, recitations single and in concert, among 
them being, “How he Saved St. Michael's,” “Annabel 


. McCarty” (these in concert), “Tobe’s Monument,” ‘Jack 


Hall’s Boat Race.” The evening ended with a Greek dance 
by a class of young women, the idea coming from Mme. 
Alberti. The swaying movements, in Grecian costume 
with gauzy scarfs, accompanied by a Schubert waltz, made 
a striking picture against the heavy background of pine 
and laurel. The audience was large and enthusiastic, the 
recital awakening much interest in the Delsarte and elo- 
eution classes, which are among the most popular in the 
Seminary. 
ak 
* 

The annual examinations of the American College of 
Musicians will be held in Chicago beginning June 28, at 9:30 
A. M. .Kor full particulars address Robert Bonner, Sec., 
60 Williams St., Providence, R. I. 

ok: 


* 

Miss Mary Shattuck, a graduate of the Boston School of 
Oratory, is teaching in Ohio, where her work is most satis- 
factory. She and her pupils gave arecital April 29, with 
Delsarte pantomimic movements, posing, ete., and 20 
attitudes, illustrated by 18 young ladies led by Miss 
Shattuck. Miss Shattuck recited twice. 

ak 
* 


The sophomore prize declamation contest of the students 
of Colby University, Prof. W.S. Battis instructor, was held 
May 6. The first prize oration was ‘‘ A Plea for Gen. Robert 
Smalls ;” the second, ‘‘ Memorial Address.’”’ The first prize 
recitation was ‘‘Zingarella ;” the second, Holmes’s ‘‘ Boat 
Race.”’ 

* x 
* ; 

Mr. Leland T. Powers has broken down from overwork, 
and his manager has cancelled all dates after March. 
Mr. Powers has gone to Europe for a much-needed rest, 
and will doubtless be able to resume his delightful person- 
ations in the fall, 

sie 
* 

Mr. F. Townsend Southwick has engaged Dr. Watson L. 
Savage, of New York, as supervisor of the physical culture 
work in the summer session of his school of oratory. 

ee 
* 


Prof. E. M. Bowman and family will spend July and 
August in Europe, and will attend the Wagner festival at 
Beyreuth. 

x * 
* 

Miss Lizzie Merryman, a pupil of Mrs. M. L. Gaddess, has 
taken up the entertainment business that Mrs. Gaddess was 
compelled to give up on account of pressure of literary 
work, and has concluded a very good season. She is already 
booked for several large entertainments in the fall. 

* * 


Mr. A. Lincoln Kirk has arranged a unique entertainment 
called “TheSublime and the Ludicrous,’’in which he has 
brought together a number of recitations. most of which he 
givesin costume. It includes ‘‘The Minister’s Housekeeper,” 
a personation of ‘Old Fagin,” original with him, “Ten 
Robber Toes” and ‘‘A Dutch Lullaby,” which he hascom- 
bined and gives in Dutch dialect with the business of put- 
ting a baby to sleep. This he has found very taking. 

ek 

Miss Laura Sedgwick Collins will sail for England, June 
25, where she givesa series of drawing-room entertainmeuts 
during the season, assisted by musical artists. 

ze 

Miss Caroline Earnest gave a dramatic recital April 22, at 
which her selections were: ‘The Low-Backed Car,” 
“Pauline Payloyna,” ‘Gur Hired Girl,” ‘‘Money Musk,” 
scene from ‘Merchant of Venice,” ‘‘Ruggleses Dinner 
Party.” She delighted everybody. 

*k 
* 

On May 11, Baron Nils Posse lectured at the Lyceum 
Theatre, under the auspices of the Manning School of 
Oratory. His subject was ‘‘The Psychological Effects of 
Systematic Exervise.”” Mrs. Manning is a pupil in Swedish 
work of the Baron Prof. k. I. Fulton gave a lecture and 
recital for the benefit of the students of the school in May. 
The school is doing excellently. 

zat 
ok 

Miss Adelia R. Luse, a pupil of Prof. J. B. Roberts and a 
teacher of the Lemuel G, White method, is meeting with 
success in her Kansas work. She is well known through 
the West, having taught from Oregon to Ohio. 
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The Y. M.C. A., of Portland, have re-engaged Mr. Gren- 
ville P. Kleiser for a dramatic and humorous recital on 
April 29. He appeared in their Star Course in November 
last. and it is quite an unusual thing to re-engage a reader 
during the saine season. He is professor of elocution at 
the Portland Academy, and has been offered the director- 
ship of the elocution work at the Pacific Northwest Chau- 
tanqua Assembly this summer. 

ko * 
* 

The students of Washington University held their annual 
contest for the Chancellor's prizes in May. The freshmen 
chose astheirnumbers, ‘‘One Niche the Highest,” ‘‘Battle 
of Bunker Hill,” ‘‘ The Raven,” ‘‘Liberty and Despotism,” 
‘ Cassandra Southwick,” the first prize of $10 beingawarded 
to the reciter of ‘The Raven,” and the second prize of books 
to the reciter of ‘‘ Cassaudra Southwick,” ‘The sophomores 
recited, ‘‘ Maclain’s Child,” ‘‘Old Ace,” “ Periton’s Kide,” 
‘« First Settler's Story,” ‘“ Angels of Buena Vista,” the prizes 
being awarded to ‘Maclain’s Child” and ‘‘ Periton’s Ride.” 
Mr, Edward P. Perry isthe instructor in elocution, 

* Ok 
* 


A piano recital was given at Belmont College by Miss 
Maude Rahm, May 25. Her selections were; Liszt’s ‘"Rigo- 
letto,”” Chopin’s ‘‘Etude,” and ‘Polonaise,’ op. 12, No. 2, 
prelude and fugue trom Bach, Weber's ‘‘Perpetual Movye- 
ment,” Beethoven’s ‘Sonata,” op. 53. The entertainment 
was thoroughly enjoyable. 


* 

The closing recitals of the School of English Speech will 
be held in June, lasting a week. Mr. George K. Clark, man- 
ager of the school, has been engaged as fencing master at 
the Commonwealth Club, which has introduced fencing as 
part of the advantages of membership. Mr. Clark is a 
skilled fencer. 

* * 
* 

Mr. Henry L. Southwickand Mrs. Jessie Eldridge South- 
wick, of the Emerson College of Oratory, appeared in a lec- 
ture and recitations at the N.Y. Y.M,C.A., May 6. Mr. 
Southwick spoke on “The New Gospel in Oratory,” followed 
by Mrs. Southwick, who. after a few words explaining voice 
and physical culture, gave exercises. The second part of 
the program was made up of scenes from ‘‘The Hunch- 
back,” ‘‘ the Minister’s Housekeeper,” excellently given by 
Mr. Southwick, and ‘‘Nydia, the Blind Girl of Pompeii,” by 
Mrs. Southwick. The entertainment was good and pro- 
duced a most favorable impression on the audience, to 
whom both Mr. and Mrs. Southwick were strangers. It 
was not, however, in good taste for Mr. Southwick to adver- 
tise the Emerson College as he did inhis lecture, which 
failed of much of its effectiveness on this very account. 

* * 
* 

Tn an interview with Mrs. Mary Ozier, recently published 
in the Washington Post, she says: “Gymnastics are not phys- 
ical culture, nor are they based upon its principles. There 
is no sound system of physical culture tiat does not com- 
prehend and consider man’s fourfold nature, physical,men- 
tal, moral, spiritual. Moreover, such asystem must be read- 
ily adaptable to the necessities of life.’ Mrs. Ozier isa 
discipleof the Emerson Schooi. 

* * 

Mme. Cora de Wilhorst-Raucourt gave a pupils’ concert 
at Chickering Hall, New York, April 25. A large audience 
applauded the singers heartily, and their work was indeed 
worthy. A number of choruses were given by the choral 
class, which had been well drilled. One of the most elab- 
orate pieces was a scene from the “Flying Dutchman,” 
with the solos by Miss Turner. The Eagle Male Quartet, 
also pupils of Mme. Raucourt, assisted. 

oe 

Mrs. Mary Hogan Ludlum gave a fine entertainment for 
the benefit of the World’s Fair School Exhibit Fund, in 
May. A beautiful partof the program was a series of Del- 
sarte movements given by 2U7 pupils of the High and Nor- 
mal Schools, dressed in Greek gowns. Over 4,000 persons 
were in the audience, and enthusiasm was intense. 

* at 

Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl’s annual benefit was held May 
9, at the Berkeley Lyceum, under the auspices of the Fort- 
nightly Shakespeare Club. Mrs. Diehl recited ‘‘The Rajput 
Nurse” and an Irish character sketch. She wasassisted by 
Mrs. Emma Dunning Banks, who gave “Laureame, the 
Marble Dream” incostume, with colored lights. “The 
Shakespeare Water-Cure,’’ a comedy, was presented, and 
proved very laughable. ba 

ok 

Miss Mollie Jackson and pupils gave an elocution recital 
at MeCoy’s Opera House, May 7, assisted by vocal and 
instrumental music. Miss Jackson recited “What the 
Bells Say,” bringingin the various bell notes, which proved 
a taking number. Other recitations by pupils were: 
‘‘Grandma at the Masquerade,” scene from “ Leah, the 
Forsaken,” scene from “King John,” ‘ Job Sickleton’s 
Comforter,” ‘‘Japanese Sunshine.” Adoll drill anda tab- 


lean filled out the evening. 
-% 


Py 
Miss Ida K. Hinds closed her New York season by a course 
of two lectures, ‘‘ Expression of the Body” and “Expression 
of the Voice.” She will spend the summerin New England 
and Canada, lecturing and reading. 
* kK 
* 

Mr. W. P. Oliver directed the entertainment given at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music May 16 by the Catholic Beney- 
olent Legion. His part of the program was the recitation 
“How Pat Popped the Question,” encored by ‘‘Swell's 
Description of His First Ride in a Horse car,” which brought 
three more encores. that could be acknowledged only by 
bows. Miss Laura Sedgwick Collins gave “The Minuet,” 
with music,” “King Robert of Sicily,” with chanting. Mr. 
Harry Pepper delighted with the ballads, ‘“‘ Yeoman’s 
Wedding Song,” ‘‘Killarney,” ‘‘Savourneen Delish,” “Little 
Doris.” : 


A unique and exceedingly complimentary entertainment 
and reception were tendered to Mrs. Constance Faunt Le Roy 
Runcie by the Philharmonic and the Warwick(literary) Clubs 
April 28. The entire program was made up of musical and 


literary compositions of Mrs. Runcie, which were both 
strong and versatile. It is probably the only evening ever 
given in America where the compositions of one woman 
furnished the entire entertainment toa large andintelligent 
audience. The musical selections were: Processionalhymn, 


“Round the Lord in Glory Seated;” baritone, ‘‘ Whose 
Heart so Light;” contralto, ‘‘~ilence and theS»a;” soprano, 
“I Never Told him that I Loved him,” “Invocation to Love;” 
quartet and semi-chorus, ‘Hear, O Hearus;” tenor, ‘‘A 
Soulis Passing Away;” ladies’ quartet, ‘‘ There is a Land;” 
alto solo with chorus, ‘‘Lord, Take my Soul;” violin solo ; 
“ Andante,” for piano. Mrs. Runcie is aremarkable woman. 
She is the grand-daughter of Robert Owen the distinguished 
philanthropist, and founder of the community at New 
Harmony, Ind. 
Aas 

Mr. C. Marshall Darrach, pupil of B. Russell Throckmor- 
ton, numbered among his April engagements one at the 
Roseville Athletic Asso., one at the Casino Mannerchor, of 
Newark, two church engagements in that city, and a read- 
ing at Washingtonville. At the latter place he gave: ‘The 
Bishop and the Cow,” ‘“‘The Famine,” ‘‘ The Clown’s Baby,” 
‘Father Phil’s Collection,” ‘‘Shamus O’Brien,” ‘‘Der Oak 
und der Vine,” ** Der Drummer,” “ How Ruby Played.” 

* x 


* 
Mrs. Frances Edgerton, of California, is spending a few 
weeks in New York, and will probably remain to attend the 


Elocutionists’ Convention. While in Washington this winter 


she recited before the Daughters of the Revolution on the 
occasion when Edward Everett Hale addressed them, and 
was very warmly received. 

xk 


* 

Mr. James 8. Burdett filled 22 engagements during April. 
It is not definitely settled whether he will double up with 
Bill Nye for next season, though negotiations are pending. 

* OK 
* 


The school directed by Mr. 8. W. Holmes held an elocu- 


tionary contest in April. The successful speakers will give 


a recital in June. 
x 
* 


The Augustana Oratorio Society, under the direction of 


Mr. G. E. Griffith, gave Spohr's ‘‘Last Judgment” on May 


12, before a large audience. The choruses were sung with 


precision and spirit,and the solo parts were well de- 
livered. Mr. Griffith himself sang the bass numbers - The 
presentation was so successful that the oratorio was re- 
peated. 


* Ox 
* 

The elocution pupils of the Lone Star School of Oratory, 
Mr. W. W. Franklin teacher, gave an entertainment April 
21, with “not a solemn recitation in the whole list.’ 
Among the selections were: ‘“‘The One-Legged Goose,” 
“Joaquin Miller’s Bear Story,” ‘‘A Railway Matinee,” 
“Uncle Dan’l’s Apparition,” ‘‘Aunt Melissy on Boys.” A 


second entertainment was given April 23, when Prof. 
Franklin recited ‘‘Trouble in the Amen Corner,” and other 
pieces were: “Uncle Reuben’s Baptism,” “‘Lord Dundreary 


Receives a Letter,” ‘‘The Jiners,” “Flying Jim’s Last 


Leap ” 


* OK 


Mrs. Lizzie Brockway. who has been spending the winter 


in South Carolina, has won the admiration of audiences 
there by her reciting. 


* o* 
* 

Mrs. Celeste Langley Slauson’s Conservatory is growing 
in influence and hasan encouraging outlook. On April 16 
her pupils gave a dramatic exhibition, when “Zingarella,”’ 
“The Peri,” “Laureame,the Marble Dream,” “Sandalphon," 
and a Delsarte exercise for children entitled “The Flowers’ 
Easter Day” were given. The entertainment was prefaced 
by short talk by Mrs. Slauson and a series of »sthetic gym- 
nastics with music. 

“te: 

“Richelieu” was presented in Chelsea recently by ama- 
teurs, for charitable purposes. Mrs. Florence Fowle 
Adams did admirably as Julie, her stage work being free 


from amateurishness. She will hold a summer school at 


the rooms of the Boston School of Oratory, beginning June 
28 and lasting five weeks, The class will be limited in 
number, so early application is necessary. 
pce 
Mr. Mark C. Baker has been elected to the directorship of 
the Elmira College School of Music in place of Mr. Edward 
Dickinson, resigned. It is a compliment well deserved. 
obs 
Miss Miriam Nelke and her elocution classes gave a re- 
cital at the Opera House, April 22. Miss Nelke recited 
“Henry V.’s Wooing,” “Douglas,” and Zingarella,” in cos- 
tume, by request. A tiny girl in Japanese costume gave 
‘Beautiful Ballad of Waska Lee,” and brought down the 
house. Besides this were given, ‘‘The Royal Archer,” 


scene from “‘Bleak House,” “The Bells” and aseries of 


Delsarte attitudes, which were so heartily applauded that 
some of the poses were repeated. a 
x * 
* 

Miss Daisy Gilmore, a pupil of Mrs. Leila Ellis, of Cali- 
fornia, gave a reading of ‘‘Bleak House,” May 3. She has 
been entirely trained by Mrs Ellis, and has a career before 
her asareader. Her handling of the story was marked by 
dramatic instinct and great finesse of execution. 

xe 
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Mrs. Ida Scott, who has spent some time studying in 


Europe with Randegger and Mme. Damerick, for 15 years 


court musician in Spain, is nowin New York. While in In- 


diana she received the largest salary ever paidin that state 
to a church soloist. 


The annual elocution contest of the pupils of Athens 
Female College, Miss Helen Brown teacher, took place May 
30 The selections were: Scene from ‘‘Merchant of Venice,” 
The Volunteer Organist,” ‘‘Eyer so Far Away,” ‘Massacre 
of Zoroaster,” ‘‘Ruggleses Dinner Party,” ‘‘Ol’ Pickett’s 
Nell,” ‘ Fra Fonti,” “Grandma at the Masquerade,” scene 
from ‘Julius Cesar,’ and the play ‘‘Ladiesof Athens” in 
which Miss Brown took the part of Cleobula. The scene 
from “Julius Cesar’ was given in full costume. “An April 
Day,” arranged by Miss Brown, was a pretty number, bring- 
ing in the cloud, the shower, the rainbow, the sunbeam. 

oe 

Mr. Henry Ludlam, of California, gaye ‘‘Hazel Kirke” for 
the benefit of the News and Working Boys’-Home on April 
16. It was an excellent amateur presentation. Mr. Lud- 
lam played the role of Dunstan Kirke.and Mrs. Ludlam 
Lady Carringford. The parts were generally well sustained, 
and the performance went smoothly. 

* 
es 

The closing public meeting of the season of the Manu- 
script Society was held at Chickering Hall, New York. April 
30. The compositions as a whole were considerably better 
than at the preceding concert. Especially noticeable were 
Henry Schoenfeld’s ‘ Suite Characteristique,” for small 
orchestra, a selection from F. G. Dossert’s mass, given with 
full chorus and solos, Frederic Grant Gleason’s ‘Praise 
Song,” a symphony for orchestra, and Fanny Spencer's two 
songs, “Awake,my Love” and ‘: When I Know that Thou Art 
Near me” Mr, Pratt's symphony suite, ‘The ‘Tempest,”’ 
was only given in part, because of insufficient orchestra re- 
hearsal, 

3 
* 


Miss L, May Haughwout and Miss Lucille Foster gave a 


recital April 21. Miss Haughwout’s selections were: “Rug- | 


gleses Dinner Party,” ‘Magdalena, or the Spanish Duel;” 
Miss Foster's were “The Night Watch” and a pantomimie 
gamut based on this piece. Both reciters appeared in the 
comedietta “Fast Friends.” the farce “Narrow Escape,” 
inascene from ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” and a scene from 
“Hamlet.” Miss Haughwout goes to the Woman‘s College 
in the fall, where she will teach voice and pantomime. 
Her arrangement of “The Princess” was given there recently 
with marked success. 
sa 


Ata test recital by some of the pupils of the Chicago 
Conservatory the following recitations were given: ‘‘Come 
Here,” ‘‘My Rival,” “Jim,” ‘‘Beruria,” “The First 


Quarrel,” ‘The One Legged Goose,” “Mme. Eef,” ‘Pauline ° 


Pavlovna,” ‘‘Sandy Macdonald’s Signal,” ‘A Small Girl’s 
Views of Life,” and others. The first choice uf the pataee 
was Miss Albright, reciter of “The First Quarrel;” e 
second choice Mrs. Etta Sargent, reciter of ‘“‘The One-Legged 
Goose;” the third, Miss Bryant, reciter of “Sandy Mac- 
donald’s Signal.” 


x x 
* 


Mr. F. W. Wodell, baritone, sang at a recital given at 
Music Hall, Rochester, May 9. He is also the baritone of 
the Criterion Concert Co., and will sing at the June 
meeting of the N.Y. State M. T. A., at Syracuse, 

ea 
* 

Mrs. Virginia Stapp recited at Wartinsburg, April 22, giving 
“That Waltz of von Weber's.” with musical accompani- 
ment, “Briar Rose,” and taking part in a vocal duet, 
Campana’s ‘‘Io vivo et’ame.” A numberof her pupils at 
the Valley Female College appeared in recitations and 
dialogues for the benefit ofa church. They gave, ‘The Train 
to Mauro,” “A Dream of Ancient Greece,” each attitude 
accompanied by special music, and the farce ‘Ici on Parle 
Frangais.” : 

‘ Ee 
Ps ; 

Prof. Bischoff's choir gave a concert in Washington. May 
6. The program was of a high order, and the work of the 
best quality. The evening opened with the “Inflammatus,”” 
solo and chorus, followed by Mendelssuhn’s ‘ Organ So- 
nata,’’ No. 3; recitative and aria, Handel’s “Comfort Ye” and 
‘Every Valley,” sung by mr. Fred Grant; chorus, Haydn’s 
‘“Come, Gentle Spring ;” solo, Nessler’s “It was not so to 
be ;” quartet, Pinsuti’s ‘‘When Hands Meet;” recitative 
and aria, Haydn’s ‘‘And God said” and * With Verdure 
Clad;” chorus, Haydn’s ‘‘The Heavens are Telling ;” Bis- 
choff's romanza, ‘‘O Stars so Pure; ” duet, Rossini’s “Quis 
est Homo ;” organ solo, ‘Pilgrim Chorus” from “ Tann- 
hauser;"’ ‘‘ Hallelujah Chorus.” It wasan important musi- 
cal event. 

x % 
* - 

Mrs. Sarah T. Robson gave readings and statue-poses ut 
Philharmonic Hall recently, assisted by violin and clarinet 
solos. She gave by request a scene from “Tale of Two 


Cities,” ‘*A Sisterly Scheme.” “Come Here,” ‘‘How Peter 
Fed the Black Phillie,” «« Country Sleighing.” ‘“*Mammy’s” 


Li'l’ Boy,” the latter as encore. At the close of the readings, 
she gave a series of poses, representing Hebe, Venus, Diana 
Beholding Endymion, Fighting Gladiator, Niobe, ete. She 
was very heartily received. 


* OK 


The Chautauqua School of Music will have for its faculty 
this year: Dr. H.R. Palmer, methods and analytical har- 
mony; W. H. Sherwood and H. A. Kelso, piano; J. H. 
Wheeler, voice: I. V Flagler, organ and advanced harmony; 
Bernhard Listemann, violin; L. S. Leason. primary and 
intermediate harmony: Miss Nina Drummond, banjo, 
guitar and mandolin. The session is July 5 to Ang. 19. 


* 
* 


The closing concert of the season of the Schubert Vocal 
Society, of Newark, under the direction of Mr. Louis 
Arthur Russell, was held in the Grand Opera House, May 
11. Sig. Campaninisang the tenor solos in the oratorio of 
“St. Panl,” which was presented, and Dr. Carl Martin the 


bass parts. A short preliminary program included the fa-_ 


mous ‘‘Rigoletto Quartet,” repeated hy request, and Blu- 
menthal’s part song ‘‘ Gather ye Rosebuds,” 
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STEELE MACKAYE AND FRANCOIS DELSARTE. 


A Letter OUTLINING THEIR PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL 
RELATIONS. 


To the Editor of Werner's Voice Magazine: 


INCE the visit to this country of Mme. Géraldy, I have re- 
ceived so many letters of inquiry regarding Delsarte—his 
life, his methods, and the difference between his teaching and 
that of Mr. MacKaye,—that it has seemed wise to give a simple 
statement of the facts connected with the introduction of Del- 
sarte’s name in America, as well asthe part which Mr. Mac- 
Kaye has had in building up the System of Expression as it 
stands before the public to-day. ; 

In the autumn of 1869, 23 years ago, Mr. MacKaye first met 
Delsarte. That meeting, of so much importance in its conse- 
quences to both pupil and master, was an affecting one. Del- 
sarte saw in the young stranger before him a remarkable resem- 
blance to his lost son Xavier, who was to have been his father’s 
successor, and in whom he had reposed his dearest hopes and 
ambitions. The first words of Delsarte to Mr. MacKaye were: 
‘‘Mon fils! Monfils!” and from that moment of meeting until 
the lasthour of Delsarte’s life, the tender devotion and love ofa 
father and son were added to the enthusiasm and confidence of 
the master and pupil. 

Delsarte at once recognized in Mr. MacKaye both a disciple 
and a co-worker. He realized that his pupil couldnot only un- 
derstand and apply all that he taught, but that he, too, was cre- 
ative and philosophic. Within five months of their meeting, 
Mr. MacKaye was himself lecturing and teaching in Delsarte’s 
cours, with a success which aroused as much enthusiasm as 
astonishment in Delsarte’s “lovable, loving, and generous na- 
ture.” 

To one of these lectures, in the early spring of 1870, came 
an American, Mr. Francis Durivage, who had long been resi- 
dent in Paris as the foreign correspondent of prominent New 
York and Boston newspapers. Profoundly impressed by this 
new science of which he had caught a glimpse, and realizing in 
a measure its nature and significance, Mr. Durivage wrote a 
letter, glowing with enthusiasm for what he had seen and heard, 
to his intimate friend, Mr. James Oakes, of Boston, who, in his 
turn, was the fides Achates of Edwin Forrest. This letter was 
soonread by the Rev. Wm. R. Alger, and shortly after by 
Lewis B. Monroe, arousing at once in both of these gentlemen 
the deepest and most lasting interest in the new Philosophy of 
Expression. 

Meanwhile, war had been declared between France and Ger- 
many, and Paris was soon afterward besieged, so that Delsarte 
and Mr. MacKaye were forced to separate. Delsarte sought 
refuge in his native village of Solesme, and Mr. MacKaye 
returned to America, reaching New York in October, 1870. 
Here he was met by the two friends, Mr. Alger and Prof. Mon- 
roe, to whose enthusiasm, fidelity and tireless zeal so much is 
due in placing Delsarte’s name where it stands in America to- 


day. Even in thisfirst meeting many plans were suggested 
by which Delsarte could be induced to come to this country, and 
when, later, Mr. MacKaye received letters from him giving 
the pathetic details of his illness and need, Mr. Alger at once 
sent funds to provide for the immediate necessities of the 
master; and then, withthe little circle of friends in Boston, 
proposed that Mr. MacKayeshould at once come to that city, 
and give a lecture which should introduce Delsarte’s name to 
Americans, and at the same timesecure for him further finan- 
cial relief. 

Mr. MacKaye, in response to this proposal, went to Boston 
and gave his first lecture in the great dining room of the St. 
James Hotel, now the New England Conservatory of Music. 
This room was kindly offered by the proprietor, Mr. M. M. Bal- 
lou, one of the earliest and most generous friends of the new 
movement. In this lecture Mr. MacKaye made his first public 
appearance. In looking back at this ‘‘maiden effort” over the 
years which have passed and the results which have come from 
it, one is impressed anew with the wellnigh omnipotent power 
of love and enthusiasm. 

It had been the desire of those who had charge of this lectura 
to bring together the representative men of Boston—those of 
most influence in the realms of art and letters and finance,—in 
order that the already proposed plan of bringing Delsarte to this 
country, should at once secure as powerful a support as possible. 
There was gathered together, therefore, an audience of especial 
brilliancy, perhaps as critical an assemblage as a novice was 
ever called upon to meet. Yet in spite of his youth and inex- 
perience, Mr. MacKaye’s enthusiasm for his subject, and the 
love he bore his suffering master, enabled him at once to arouse 
in the distineuished men and women. before him a deep and 
sympathetic\. terest in Delsarte and his work. ‘The lecture 
was reported at.  gth in the prominent newspapers of Boston 
and New York, w.. e a description of “Delsarte’s cours,” by Mr. 
Durivage, which was published inthe Adantc Monthly at this 
time, gave added interest to the subject. ‘The result was that 
Mr. MacKaye at once received invitations to lecture before 
Harvard University, at Tremont Temple, Boston, and at Stein- 
way Hall, New York. Everywhere these lectures were so suc- 
cessful that within afew weeks from that first evening at the 
St. James Hotel, Mr. MacKaye was enabled to send Delsarte 
not only the financial relief which secured for him bodily com- 
fort and peace of mind, but also the joyful message that his 
work had received such recognition in America as would en- 
sure for his-future a reward for all the toil and sacrifice of his past. 

But this future, alas! was not to be. In the summer of 1871 
the news of the death of the beloved master came with crush- 
ing sorrow to his pupil and tothe fast widening circle of his 
friends in America. For Delsarte, as forso many other great 
ones. reward and recognition had come too late. And yet, to 
all who loved the man, to all who have since learned to value 
his work, what a deep satisfaction in the thought that Delsarte 
lived long enough to know of this new enthusiasm in a new 
land! Who can measure the peace andjoy it may have brought 
to his last hours! 
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I have told in briefest outline this story of the events by 
which Delsarte’s name was first made known in America, 
because it cannot fail to be of great interest, and because, 
so far as I know, this chain of circumstances has never been 
given before inits completeness. I will now try to answer as 
briefly yet as clearly as possible the questions which have been 
asked as to the work itselfand Mr. MacKaye’s relation to it. 

Mme. Géraldy has expressed great surprise in finding that 
“symnastics” were taught as a part of her father’s system, and 
she has declared that Delsarte never taught them and knew 
nothing of them. There was also lately published in the 
Boston /ournal a very interesting interview with M. Alfred 
Giraudet, a distinguished pupil of Delsarte who now oc- 
cupies one of the most important chairs in the National Con- 
servatory of Paris. In the course of the conversation this 
question was asked the professor: 

“‘Did not Delsarte apply gymnastics to voice-culture and 
declamation ?” 

“No; not at all, as far as I know,” replied M. Giraudet. ‘“‘ With 
the exception of two or three exercises for the development of 
suppleness of the arms, Delsarte paid no attention to gymnas- 
tics in general.” 

Both Mme. Géraldy and M. Giraudet are entirely right. 
Delsarte never taught gymnastics. The whole system of es- 
thetic or harmonic gymnastics is, from the first word to the 
last, entirely of Mr. MacKaye’s invention. Delsarte did indeed 
teach a series of gestures which were very beautiful and ex- 
pressive in character, but exceedingly intricate and difficult of 
imitation. Many of his’pupils devoted years to their mastery 
and yet failedto completely understand their subtilties. To the 
amazement, yet entire satisfaction of Delsarte, Mr. MacKaye 
mastered them in three months. This result was accomplished, 
first, by the most diligent study in analyzing the movements, 
and, after this analysis, in overcoming the physical obstacles ex- 
isting in his own organization to the realization of perfection in 
these movements. In short,it was during the study of this 
series of gestures that the necessity of a preliminary training 
was made apparent, and the exercises then invented for this 
purpose, and the principles at that time discovered are the foun- 
dation stones of that system now known as Harmonic Gym- 
nastics. Mr. MacKaye afterward taught something of this 
system of mento-muscular movements to one of his fellow stu- 
dents, applying his newly discovered principles and exercises 
with a result which aroused Delsarte’s delighted enthusiasm. 

It has been said before that Delsarte regarded Mr. MacKaye 
as his co-worker and successor. Again and again I have heard 
him say: “Remember, I have given to your youth the heritage 
of my forty years of study. I shall live again in you.” Im- 
bued with thesame spirit, and with mutual love and understand- 
ing, working toward the same end, the hours daily spent to- 
gether by master and pupil were almost equally divided be- 
tween the practical training, wherein were applied the principles 
already formulated, and the search together after more light, 
newer and larger applications of known truths, simpler and more 
direct means of reaching desired results. In his first lectures, 
therefore, Mr. MacKaye never dreamed of separately catalogu- 
ing his own discoveries or inventions. For this he has often 
since been blamed. But such of Mr. MacKaye’s discoveries as 
he was ableto show Delsarte, were gladly accepted by him as 
supplementing and developing the practical side of his own 
work. As they had thus become arecognized portion of the 
methods of the new science Mr. MacKaye was so eager to in- 
troduce, and, as he had no desire to claim any special credit for 
the discovery and formulation of such truths as had been first 
revealed to himself,he made no attempt to separate his own 
contributions from the body of Delsarte’s work. 

But Mr. MacKaye has now been working and studying for over 
20 years, and during that time he has been constantly develop- 
ing the Science as well as the Philosophy of Expression; at the 
same time building up and perfecting that system of psycho- 
physical training whose beginnings were made while he was 
still with Delsarte, and which to-day, under the name of A¢sthet- 
ic or Harmonic Gymnastics, forms so large a portion of the 
practical training of the “Delsarte System,” as it is taught in 
classes and in schools, and set forth in the various text-books 


now published on this subject. In all this Mr. MacKaye has 
simply done what Delsarte hoped and expected that he would 
do. Inview of the statements made by Mme. Géraldy and M. 
Giraudet, it seemed necessary that these facts should be known. 
It isa simple act of justice; for, while Delsarte never taught 
gymnastics, he recognized the significance and value of the 
principles which Mr. MacKaye had discovered, and which, as 
has been said before, underlie this whole system of training. 

It is a matter of regret that Mr. MacKaye did not meet Mme. 
Géraldy. He could easily have shown her the harmony be- 
tween these exercises and the series of gestures taught by her 
father. But Mme. Géraldy’s introductionto the ‘‘American in- 
vention” was, from her own account, a most unfortunate one. 
Without warning or preparation, she was confronted by some 
of the most astounding of those gross perversions and'‘exagger- 
ations of the true methods of training, which are such a con- 
stant source of unavailing indignation to all persons of any 
real knowledge, and which have brought down upona noble 
and beautiful study so much ridicule and contempt from those 
who have judged of the genuine teachings from these grotesque 
caricatures. 

There is a mistake of importance that cannot be passed un- 
noticed, regarding certain papers of Delsarte’s now in Mr. Mac- 
Kaye’s possession. There seems to be a widespread impres- 
sion that Mr. MacKaye has in his keeping a mass of Delsarte’s 
manuscripts containing new and valuable material, which he 
has kept from view all these years in order to make use of 
it asa basis of supplies. The French pupils of Delsarte are 
certainly of this opinion, for Mme. Arnaud, in her book on Del- 
sarte, writes: ‘“‘I hope that these works [of Delsarte] may yet 
berecovered entire, for the master was lavish of them, and that 
they may be given tothe public. Many of these papers were 
entrusted by the family toa former pupil of Delsarte, who took 
them to America.” This statement has also been. copied into 
one of the most prominent American books on Delsarte. M. 
Giraudet also confesses to the same belief when he says: ‘‘The 
numerous documents which the Delsarte family have given Mr. 
MacKaye have certainly rendered him the most learned man 
in America onthe subject.” These statements, and the mis- 
taken impression generally held, make it animperative duty to 
give the facts. 

Delsarte fully intended that Mr. MacKaye should inherit his 
notes and papers. This he declared again andagain. I well 
remember one occasion when, after the cours was over, Del- 
sarte led Mr. MacKaye and me to the tall armoire standing 
against the wall, and, opening the door, showed us the piles of 
papers which filled all the shelves. Putting his hand affection- 
ately upon my husband’s shoulder he said: “This is your inheri- 
tance. All thisis to be yours.” Death, however, came sudden- 
ly, and no provision was made. Mr. MacKaye was, of course, 
most anxious to obtain possession of the papers, and, as Mr. 
Alger was then in France—having reached Paris very shortly 
after Delsarte’s death—he very gladly accepted his assistance in 
securing them. Mr. Alger, finding that Mme. Delsarte was 
willing to dispose of her husband’s papers, made arrangements 
through M. Gustave Delsarte, to purchase the whole of Del- 
sarte’s manuscripts for Mr. MacKaye. But, in the meantime, 
Mr. MacKaye had communicated with his father, who was at 
that time in Paris, telling him of his desire to secure the manu- 
scripts; and Col. MacKaye, glad to please his son, bought the 
papers, paying for them to Mme. Delsarte, the sum of five 
thousand francs. . 

Mr. MacKaye and the other friends of Delsarte in this country 
were overjoyed when the news reached them, and they eagerly 
awaited the arrivalof the precious manuscripts. In due time, 
the boxcontaining them arrived, and wasin the hands ofthe 
impatient friends. The size of the box gave the first pang of 
disappointment to Mr. MacKaye. It was one of those small 
deal packing boxes, so familiar to everyone who has been in 
France, and Mr. MacKaye well knew that the piles of papers 
he had so often seen in the tall armoire could not be contained 
init. Buthis disappointment was changed to dismay when, on 
opening the box, he found it filled witha mass of mere notes 
out of which, at first search, it was impossible to find any cohe- 
rent connection upon any subject. It was, indeed, the chips 
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butchips divided into minutest fragments. 
Mr. Alger and Prof. Monroe also examined the papers with 
the same result of deep disappointment. 

The labor of developing out of this mass of notes 4 work 
worthy of Delsarte is one which Mr. MacKaye has undertaken, 
because of his deep reverence for the man and the cause to 
which that man gave his life. To this labor, however, Mr. Mac- 
Kaye has only been able to give such time as the exigencies of his 
duties have permitted. The subject is too serious and important 
to be speedily disposed of in the odd moments of a life full of 
absorbing and exacting cares. It can only be properly devel- 
oped in the quiet and calm ofa peaceful leisure, and this 
leisure, although I know itis the dream of his life and the end 
toward which all his efforts tend, Mr. MacKaye has not as yet 
been able to secure. But whenever he is permitted a respite 
from his pressing duties, he gladly avails himself of it to push 
forward this love-work of his life, and, in due time, the book 
will be completed, in which Mr. MacKaye will endeavor to 
demonstrate clearly the nature and value of Delsarte’s contri- 
butions to the Science and Philosophy of Expression, and thus 
worthily present the cause of which he is to-day the chief and 
most responsible representative. This book will be followed 
by the publication of the work containing Mr. MacKaye’s own 
distinct contributions to the same science and philosophy. 
When these works are published, they will emphatically settle 
the questions thathave arisen concerning the distinction between 
the work of the master and that of his disciple. The relative 
value of their labors in the same field will then become appar- 
ent. But Mr. MacKaye refuses to be forced into any premature 
publications. Meantime, just men and women will, I am sure, 
suspend their judgment concerning the character of Delsarte’s 
System, pnd its relation to the philosophy of psychologic gym- 
nastics, ‘which Delsarte’s teachings led Mr. MacKaye to discov- 
er and evolve. 

His reasons for not publishing his notes on Harmonic Gym- 
nastics are quite different. These notes are useful only as re- 
minders to the pupil of the exercises which have been given 
previously by the teacher, and which have already been done 
by the pupil under the teacher's eye. As reminders, therefore, 
they are most valuable, but as directions to be followed froma 
written page and without a competent guide, they are of little 
benefit, as the subtilties of movement, which are the distin- 
guishing characteristics of these exercises, cannot adequately 
be given even with the aid of pictorial illustrations, however 
skilfully these latter may bemade. Yet Mr. MacKaye intends to 
publish his exercises in the form of atext-book which can be put 
into the hands of well-trained teachers; but as he has constant- 
ly been developing and perfecting his philosophy, and the sys- 
tem of physical training founded upon it, he has preferred to 
keep his notes in manuscript until such time as he was prepared 
to present them in a completed and permanent form. 

Many of Mr. MacKaye’s notes, however, have been published 
far and wide, without his knowledge or consent, and the 
books containing them are fast increasing in number. I have 
myself, within the last month, examined several of these publi- 
cations. They consist, in greater part, either of the direct cop- 
ies of Mr. MacKaye’s notes, or various modifications ofthem as 
they have been changed by those who, not being masters of the 
philosophy, could not, therefore, safely trifle with its methods. 
‘As these notes were not arranged for publication, andas these 
exercises were always given to meet the special requirements of 
the pupil, it naturally follows that, only in rare cases, even.in the 
direct c »pies from his manuscript, is there given an arrangement 
of the exercises of which Mr. MacKaye could approve; while in 
the perversions and exaggerations So frequently met with, not 
only is the true meaning and value of the exercises wholly lost, 
but the result of following out the directions would be, in many 
instances, positively harmful. Itis impossible here to go into 
details on this subject. One or two points, however, must be 
mentioned. 

One of the mostimportant principles underlying the system of 
Harmonic Gymnastics is that of relaxation. This principle was 
discovered by Mr. MacKaye alone. When used inits own realm 
and for its own purpose, it possesses a valueand significance 
hardly to be overestimated; but, like all that is of most value, 


it is capable of the most serious abuse. Relaxation is simply a 
means to an end. This would seem apparent enough on its 
face; but there is abundant testimony that this principle is very 
often made to be almost an end in itself, and that there already 
exists a class of teachers who have so exaggerated this portion 
of the training, that they might be appropriately called ‘‘Relax- 
dtionists.” In many of the printed directions for relaxing 
movements given for general use by some of the so-called Del- 
sartians, there are exercises set down and recommended which 
are not only useless from any artistic or sanitary point of view, 
but which are absolutely dangerous. 

In regard also tothe principle of Poise—which is another of 
Mr. MacKaye’s discoveries—many of the exercises, though not 
subject to the same exaggerations and injurious possibilities as 
those connected with relaxation, are, at the same time, abused 
and misunderstood to an extent which often robs themof every 
feature of grace and beauty, and therefore of any hope of useful- 
ness. 

In view of such facts as these, itis, perhaps, W ell torepeat what 
has already been said: That one and all of the publications 
which contain Mr. MacKaye’s notes have been used without 
either his authorization or knowledge, and that, therefore, he can 
never be held responsible either for the ridicule they bring upon 
the cause, or for the injury they may do to the individual. 

Ihave now answered the principal questions which have 
been asked me. I hope that this plain statement of facts may 
havesome influence in removing the false impressions which 
have become current. It has been very difficult for his family 
to bear with calm and patience the effects of these misstate- 
ments and misunderstandings, for neither his children nor my- 
self have shared Mr. MacKaye’s philosophic serenity in the face 
of them. He has refused to burden his busy life with any no- 
tice of personal attacks, trusting that opportunity would be 
given to him to refute them by the ultimate publication of use- 
ful works instead of any present offering of fruitless words. In 
deference tothe appeals of those most near to him he has, at last, 
consented to let others, who know the truth, endeavor to dissi- 
pate the erroneous impressions created by misrepresentation; 
and I have, therefore, gladly accepted his tardy permission to 
make this plain statement of the truth, as known to me and to 
others who have followed his teachings from first to last. 


Mrs. STEELE MACKA EE. 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 


THE MELODIC RENDERING OF VOCAL MUSIC. 


By MARY E. JENNINGS. 


Intonation. 


HILE thousands of papers, and books without end, have 
been written on what may be called the technique of vo- 
cal music, thatis, the subjects of breathing, enunciation, and 
vocalization, and while an equal deluge of print has poured out 
sense and nonsense upon the topic of expression in all its 
branches, very little has been said about vocal music from a 
musical or melodic standpoint. For this, two reasons suggest 
themselves. Many teachers of singing are not musicians. In 
the gymnasium they may be thoroughly at home. Muscular 
training in allits branches they know, but the vast and beauti- 
ful field of music—music as an art—is to them an unknown 
country. It takes, perhaps, four years to become a physical 
expert. It takes a lifetime of unremitting study to become an 
intelligent musician. 

Again, it is not an easy taskto train a defective ear to accu- 
racy, to impart a thorough knowledge of time, which may be 
called the anatomy of music, and to inculcate those principles 
of shading, which are as necessary to the correct rendering of 
a song as are contrasts to the beauty ofa picture. It is only by 
the comprehension and perfect application of the laws of these 
three subjects, intonation, time, and shading, that vocal music 
can be properly interpreted. Without this knowledge, singing, 
so-called, becomes a sad example of ‘‘sound and fury, signify- 
ing nothing.” 
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What is meant by intonation? The accurate rendition of the 
tones of the musical scale, as used to-day, whether diatonic or 
chromatic. The diatonic scale includes five whole tones and 
two diatonic semitones, which occur between the 3d and 
4th, and 7th and 8th degrees of the scale, and compose the oc- 
tave as we know it. The chromatic scale includes every semi- 
tone within the octave, twelve in number. When the ear has 
mastered these sounds, so that they can be perfectly uttered 
without either lessening or increasing them in any way, the in- 
tonation istrue. When the tones of the scale are increased in 
distance from each other, the singer sharps her notes; when 
they are lessened she sings flat. Either fault is fatal. A poor 
voice may be improved, a dull intellect may be brightened by 
study, but an ear that is hopelessly inaccurate is the one irre- 
mediable defect; and its owner, although her voice be possessed 
of all the volume and sweetness that has ever enchanted the 
world, must resign the hope of becoming a singer. It is not 
true that a poor ear for music may not be cultivated and im- 
proved, but there are people who are born sound-blind, just as 
others are born color-blind. One is hopeless in music as the 
other in painting. 

The only way in which perfect accuracy can be achieved, is 
by patient practice. This does not mean an hour ata time, 
whenever the singer happens to feel like it. It means careful 
work, for two hours a day, thirty minutes at a time by the 
watch, 20 more. The horrible habit of shrieking up and down 
scales for two hours consecutively is as injurious to the per- 
former as itis agonizing to the listener. If you wanted to run 
a race, would you go out and sprain your ankle in preparation ? 
Why, then, do you exhaust the muscles of your throat by a sim- 
ilar performance, if you wish to sing? 

When you study for intonation, you must use your brains. 
The scale is aseries of sounds, each one of which is removed a 
certain distance from the foundation note, which may be consid- 
ered as the unit. Thesesounds are numbered as primes, 2ds, 
3ds, 4ths, sths, 6ths, and 7ths. The octaveis the repetition of 
the prime, eight tones above or below. Beginning at the unit, 
play the next note on the piano. Listen carefully to the sound. 
Notice how much higher it is than the first. Sing it. Compare 
your vocal notes with those of the instrument. Sing them with- 
out the piano. See how nearly accurate they are. Go from 
the 2d degree to the. 3d, 3d to 4th, etc., throughout the scale. 
Begin again. Sing the foundation note. Sing the 3d degree. 
Study it as before. Go through all the intervals, as 2d to 4th, 
3d to 5th, 4th to 6th, and so onto the octave. Proceed in the same 
way for every interval of the scale. Get them by heart. Think, 
think incessantly. Try to discover the least variation between 
the sounds you sing, and those you play. Only in this way 
can you practice successfully. A great master of singing in 
this country has been known to insist on six repetitions of one 
tone, until it was given correctly. Be patient. There is no royal 
road to any art. This is the foundation of your superstructure. 
If it be not well laid, the whole is builded on sand. 

It is often the case that some intervals of the scale are more 
difficult than others, to certain people. For instance, there are 
those who can never sing a 4th correctly; others to whom a 
3d is impossible, and, again, a 6th is the stumbling-block. 
When you discover your weak point, don’t waste time in 
working at what you can do; bend all your energies to the 
conquest of what is difficult. If it is the 3d, never stop singing 
3ds until you have them perfectly. Let other things go. It is 
not the ninety-and-nine just men, but the one sinner that you 
must call to repentance. 

The interval of the seventh is almost always a hard one. 
This is due to the strong attraction of the seventh degree of the 
scale to the octave. Play this sound on the piano and listen, 
and satisfy yourself as to this truth. Any musically constituted 
person willfeel impelled to strike or sing the octave immedi- 
ately. So strong is this attraction that the French havenamed the 
seventh degree the o/e sensible, which has been translated the sen- 
sitive note. It is on this account, the strong impulse to go beyond 
and give the octave, that singers find this interval so difficult. 

Hear all the good music you can. Donotbe content witha 
mere sensuous enjoyment of sound; try to notice how it is in- 
terpreted. It was once said, by a man of world-wide experi- 
ence, “Five things are necessary to a great singer: Great voice, 
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great pluck, great perseverance, great intellect, great heart.” 
Genius is-not from God alone. It is the result of immeasurable 
work in addition to natural ability. A coward anda sluggard 
will never become a musician. Such a one will never take the 
first step. Intonation and industry go hand in hand. 


Time. 


We have said that time may be looked upon as the anato- 
my of music. Even as a physician, let his knowledge of hy- 
giene and physiology be what it might, would find himself for- 
ever at fault without a comprehension of the structural basis of 
the human body, an understanding of the bones and muscles 
ofits framework, so a musician, though possessed of facility, 
tone and expression, would find these qualities valueless unless 
he was also an accurate timist. How little attention is paid 
to this most important subject may be illustrated by one inci- 
dent, taken at random froma hundred examples. A young 
woman in New York had been studying the violin for two 
years. Atthe end of that period, shecame toa well-known 
teacher to learn to read music. Upon being asked what was 
the meaning of the time fraction, she replied that she did not 
know there was any such thing, and had never heard of it. 
Nor is this by any means a singular occurrence. How cana 
manor a woman, unacquainted with the alphabet, expect to read 
English ? How can sucha one, knowing nothing of the simplest 
musical terms, expect to sing in a finished and artistic manner? 

What, then, is time? Time is the measurement of sound. 
When sounds are irregular and occur at uncertain intervals, they 
constitute noise. When the interval between them becomes 
limited and exact, we get the sensation of measured duration, 
or time. To be an accurate timist, therefore, a person must 
possess an ear carefully trained to measure the spaces between 
each recurrent note, be they great or small. In ascertaining the di- 
visions of musical sounds, the whole note is taken as the unit. 
‘This unit is divided into whole notes, half-notes, quarter-notes, 
eighth-notes, sixteenth-notes, thirty-second notes, and sixty- 
fourth notes. Every one of these notes has corresponding 
rests; that is, a silence may occur of equal duration with the 
given note and marked by a separate sign. 

All modern music is written upon five lines and four spaces 
called the staff. This staff is divided by perpendicular lines 
called bars. The distance between any two bars is known as 
a measure, and the number and kind of notes contained within 
these measures give the time. Now, suppose you desire to 
have a repetition of three half-notes in each measure. You will 
indicate this fact by placing at the beginning of your composi- 
tion, and immediately after the clef marks, the fraction 3 It 
is then understood that three half-notes, or their equivalent in 
duration, must be heard in every measure, until the time frac- 
tion isaltered. Also, you will observe that the upper number, 
or numerator, tells you how many notes must be represented, 
the lower, or denominator, what must be the kind of note, or 


its value. Ina measureof } time there might be three succes- 
sive half-notes, thus, (7 ie [ ,orone thus, (7 G eon: ee 


but the seven sounds of the second measure must take neither 
longer nor shorter than the three sounds of the first, when ex- 
ecuted. 
Time is presented in three ways: To the eye, by the printed 
fraction; to the ear, by the method of counting aloud, asin the 
measure of } counting 1, 2, 3, for every half-note represented 
between the bars; to the eye and the ear, by beating time with 
the hand and counting aloud. The division by beats is made 
in this way, for the measure of 3, j,:, or any division where 
the numerator is two; the hand descends and rises, the down 
beat representing one, the up beattwo. It issometimes repre- 


Ff i 
sented by lives . The measure of three, i. e., any measure 


whose numerator is three, is shown by a downward beat, 
3 
one to the right, and an upward beat 4 rte All measures of 


four have a downward beat, one to the left, one to the right, 


a oD 


and an upward beat ~ >. 
I 
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To a musician, the claims of a performer to be ranked as an 
artist, or a pretender, are largely determined by his ability to 
present the rhythm of his selection satisfactorily. By rhythm 
is meant the appropriate accent of the measure which he uses. 
In a measure of 2, the rhythm is demonstrated by an accent on 
the first beat, also in all measures of 3. In all measures of 4, 
the first and third beats are accented. Anyone listening to the 
rendering of the waltzes of Strauss by an orchestra directed 
by such a master as Theodore Thomas, will at once be iin- 
pressed with the wonderful motion imparted to the music by the 
force of this accent, recurring always on the first beat. A 
waltz as scrambled through by the average pianist, or vocalized 
by the ordinary singer, bears no possible resemblance to the 
beautiful and expressive measures which enchant one underthe 
baton ofa great conductor. 

Tothe proper comprehension of rhythm is due the correct 
understanding and execution of syncopation. This has been 
pronounced one of the insurmountable difficulties of the art, but 
itis by no means impossible to anyone who will think and ob- 
serve. Asyncopated measure or note is simply one whose ap- 
propriate accent has been transferred, so that the weak beat, or 
note, becomes the strong one. You will readily see that in a 
syncopated waltz measure, instead of hearing the first beat in 
prominence, it will be subordinated to the second; thus the 
lights and shades of your musical effects are reversed, and the 
result is a sensation which, by its unexpéctedness, both pleases 
and surprises the ear. 

Perhaps the most important and least observed character in 
musical notation is the rest. An amateur can never compre- 
hend that a rest is more important than a note. Can you im- 
agine that a painter would attemptto paint a picture, leaving 
out shadows entirely, and depending solely on light to depict 
his scene? The singer who goes on sublimely oblivious to 
everything butsound, does precisely this, and is just as guilty 
from an artistic standpoint as his brother ofthe brush. Neither 
beauty nor finish may be expected in any rendition that does 
not give the rests their full value to the remotest fraction; but 
both in vocal and instrumental compositions they are short- 
ened, lengthened, or omitted in a fashion that is appalling to 
every truly musical ear. 

In studying a selection with reference to time, you should 
work at first, pencil in hand, and away from the piano. Not un- 
til you have mastered the construction of each separate meas- 
ure and accurately marked the notes orrests upon which each 
beat must fall, can you be said to understand the principle by 
which itis written. You will very soon find out that music is 
based upon mathematical computation, and thata knowledge 
of fractions is quite as important as enthusiasm and taste. A 
long experience has demonstrated this fact. 

Any song or aria to be well sung must be studied with three 
objects in view: First, a perfect analysis and accurate render- 
ing of the time must be achieved; secondly, absolute faultless- 
ness inintonation, to the smallest semitone, must be mastered; 
thirdly, a careful and complete comprehension of every direc- 
tion for expression, and a letter perfect knowledge of the words 
to be used, must be gained. If your teacher exacts less than 
this, you have a right to be dissatisfied; if you present less than 
this to him, as the results of your work, he isa victim to your 


injustice. 
Shading. 


Every delineator knows that, while the proportions of an ob- 
ject can be given by outline, it cannot be truthfully portrayed 
without shading. Every musician is aware that a performance, 
although faultless in time and intonation, will be mechanical 
and lifeless if it have no other qualities. It is, if we may say so, 
drawn in outline, and its unrelieved presentation has no more 
interest than a geometrical diagram. Music is the ultimate ex- 
pression of emotion. But no emotion has ever been experienced 
without thousands of infinitesimal changes. Love, rage, or 
happiness is neverstaticnary. If, then, we wish to depict these 
sensations, we cannot use one tone. Endless variations are 
necessary; and in these countless flickerings of the flame is 
found the true representation of the fire that animates us. 

How are these changes effected? By shading. Therefore, 
shading in music means the entire comprehension and accurate 


employment of all the means of expression known to the art. 
You may use variations of time, or the quantity of sound may 
be altered, and in these two ways infinite possibilities of beauty 
exist. Butas neither color nor design will cover the defect of 
bad drawing, so no amount of shading will atone fora disjoint- 
ed instrumental delivery, or a vocal rendering lacking in 
smoothness. The foundation of all style in vocal music must 
be in the singer's ability to use the pure can/abile, that is, to sing 
with finish and simplicity any selection. This ability will pre- 
clude all dragging, hesitation, and separation of sounds. One 
note will succeed another like the even and continuous flow of 
a river. 

The first mistake in shading, and one ofthe most difficult to 


remedy, whether in solo singing or in chorus. is the failure to 


attack. Attack has a specific musical import. It means the 
instant utterance of sound; neither climbing up to it 
from below, nor sliding down upon it from above, but giving 
your note with precision and without hesitation exactly upon 
the proper beat. There is nothing more difficult of attainment, 
in chorus singing especially, and even a soloist will sometimes 
keep a wretched accompanist hovering over the preliminary 
measures till his reason totters, because the voice fails to be- 
gin promptly and correctly. To remedy this defect, two things 
must be observed: The singer must be attentive andconcentra- 
ted. How often is an otherwise beautiful performance ruined 
by this execrable fault! Nothing gives the listener so strong a 
sensation of weakness and incompetency asthe failure of the 
vocalist to utter the first notes with force and. clear- 
ness. On the contrary, an unequal rendition sometimes re- 
ceives applause, if it is only well begun and well ended. From 
the moment the first note of the overture or prelude is struck, 
the singer should be watching, and hold himself in readiness as 
to breath, enunciation, and quantity of tone. Only in.this 
way canhe makea good commencement. We have not re- 
ferred to the technical meaning of the word attack, because that 
is rather a definition appropriate to a paper on vocal technique. 
But the subject, as here described, is vitally important to all 
artistic musical effort. 

The second fault ofshading that-is particularly noticeable is 
the failure to comprehend the true signification of the words 
crescendo and diminuendo. A singer on seeing the first term 
immediately increases the volume of tone until the noise is pain- 
ful, or on observing the second direction, drops his voice in- 
stantly until it is almostinaudible. A great chorus-master re- 
peatedly gave this advice to the societies he conducted: ‘‘Re- 
member that diminuendo means loud;” that is, the decrease of 
toneis not instantaneous. It is a tapering off of sound, not an 
extinction. In making a crescendo the increase must be by de- 
grees, from pianissimo, if desired, to fortissimo; conversely, di- 
minuendo begins always withthe amount of voice used at the 
moment and gradually decreases until the sound melts into the 
air. Anyone who has listened to the marvelous work of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, cannot fail to appreciate the 
beauty and value of this sort of musical shading when prop- 
erly rendered. 

A third and most ruinous mistake incidental to vocal music is 
that the letters #f mean that the time should be retarded. It is 
almost impossible to impress upon a musical amatew, be his 
experience and study what it may, that the beauty ofa pianis- 
simo passage is displayed only when itis rendered in ex- 
act time. Not oneina thousand will fail to drag the instant 
the quantity of tone is lessened. Anything more fatal and dis- 
astrous to correct interpretation cannot be conceived. 

In this short paper we cannot do justice to so vast a subject. 
But in shading, as in every other phase of vocal art, constant 
study and diligent attention to the best renditions of the best 
music,are absolutely necessary. No better plan could be per- 
sued than that of carefully reviewing thescore of the music to 
be given, 4efore attending a performance, noting every direction 
as to the proper delivery of each phrase; and then, at the time 
of hearing, following the artists closely tosee how they make 
their effects. The practice of sitting ata concert or an opera 
and rustling the leaves of ascore is, however, both foolish and 
useless. Nothing more surely stamps one as an amateur of 
poor attainment, 
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We have tried to give a faint idea of whatis primarily neces- 
sary to artistic singing. To the devoted and conscientious mu- 
sician, no effort is too great nor too sustained, that can make 
him able and worthy to translate the meanings of his art to lis- 
tening and appreciative ears. Nor is an audience necessary. 
The art is sufficient compensation tothe singer. A thousand 
times is it true that, to those who love it, music is its own 
reward. 


For Werner's Voice Magazine. 


WITH WHAT EXPRESSION SHALL WE CON- 
FRONT EVIL? 


By WILLIAM ROUNSEVILLE ALGER. 


HE inner temper of the soul tends to show itself in the outer 
expression of the visage; and the outer expression 
tends, in return, to deepen and prolong in the traits of the 
character the quality of the mood it reveals. When the inner 
state and the outer sign are at odds with each other, it proves 
that there is contradiction, fragmentariness, or hypocrisy in 
the personality. Buta harmony in all the parts, symbolic of 
the unity of the whole, is the great desideratum, both in being 
andin manifestation. The highest form of character determines 
its own expressions and does not leave them to be determined 
by the nature of the objects it happens to meet. Very few 
things havea deeper influence alike on our worthand on our 
happiness than the temper andthe look wherewith we encoun- 
ter evil things. This is experienced in its most intense and 
most fruitful exemplification in individual intercourse with our 
fellow-beings. Letus, then, sharply put this question to our- 
selves: With what sort of expression shall we confront hostile or dis- 
agreeable persons P 

To insult them with mockery is diabolic. To fly at them 
with rage is brutish. To turn from them with listless neutrality, 
or with scornful neglect, is the method of a flippant insensibil- 
ity or preéccupied pride. 
fiance at them is human on the unregenerate and vulgar plane. 
To repel them with the hardening contraction of a frown is 
human on a more polished but equally unregenerate level. To 
pass unresentfully by them wih a smile is the human way, 
which, morally, is always royal and often divine. 

The results deposited in us, by the reactions of the: first de- 
scribed ways, are injurious, exposing us to the bad influence 
of the evils encountered and contemplated. The last method 
is the right one. It should be cultivated until it becomes a rul- 
ing habit; because this inoffensively shows our superiority to 
the offensive realities which affront us, a superiority in whose 
victorious panoply we go on our way unhurt, untainted, un- 
disturbed. The insolent look, the gleam of hate, the threat, 
the scowl, torpid indifference, girded resistance or defiance, 
all are expressions unbecoming to the face they occupy and of 
ill-omen in theirrecoiling effects on those who indulge them. 
But the open and unconstrained smile is benignant, noble, au- 
spicious, both objectively and subjectively. It reveals the self- 
possession of its wearer, and indicates his free readiness to sym- 
pathize with whatever shall present a proper claim for his 
sympathy. 

The smile, however, in order to exert its attractive force with- 
out and its educative influence within, must be thoroughly sin- 
cere and genuine, suffusing the features from the interior, not 
wilfully assumed and hovering thinly on the surface. It must 
not be a smile a/ something evil, but a smile from something 
good. 

The smile which breaks spontaneously through the surface, 
from the depths within, is winsomeand delightful to look at, be- 
cause it seems to be a revelation caused by something which is 
approved and enjoyed. The smile which appears forced by the 
will to sit externally, on the outside of the features, is sinister and 
repulsive, because it shows as an effect of effort produced by 
some design of vanity orself-seeking. An instinctive and sym- 
pathetic smilealways reveals the soul, but a volitional smile 
betrays at best the motive of the smiler, and sometimes only 


To throw sneering contempt or de-. 


exhibits his teeth. To be good for anything, to win our confi- 
dence, the source of emotional expansion must be in the centre. 
The exterior smile is a sort of facial varnish or glazing, sure to 
awaken the suspicion and dislike of those who read it. (And 
the untutored intuitions of mankind are marvelously quick 
and sure interpreters of facial expression.) It is of this kind of 
veneered language that Hamlet speaks, when Shakespeare 
makes him say, concering his odious Uncle Claudius: 


“My tables: meet it is I set it down 
That one maysmile, and smile, and be a villain!”’ 


But there is an obvious difference between the smile of the 
villain andthe smile of agood man. The one is labored, pur- 
poseful, out of keeping with the rest of the facial expression. 
The other is reposeful, easy, simple, harmonious. The one is 
the instrument of some design, a cloak of guile or animosity. 
The other is the natural overflow of approving benevolence or 
oy. 
The difference in smiles is as wide as the gamut of humanity. 
It reaches from the fascinating to the loathsome; from the be- 
witching to the sickening. There is an obsequious smile, a 
disdainful smile, a patronizing smile, an innocent smile, a 
guilty smile, a complacent smile, an ironical smile, a worship- 
ping smile, a simpering or smirking smile, a threatening smile, 
a bewildered smile. Every good species of smile will be found 
to consist in harmonious arrangements of the features, with a 
clear predominance of openness and light. Every kind of 
bad or sinister smile will be found to be formed of discordant 
combinations of contractions in some features and expansions 
in others, with a preponderance of shadow and closure. To 
discriminate all these, with the accurate interpretation of each 
and the free skill to deploy them at will, is the difficult and 
delicate task of the artistin expression. Such studies alone 
can teach us to grasp the living laws of experience and to as- 
sign its just rank in the scale of~moral and esthetic worth to 
every variety of form and look seen in the human face. 

Under trying conditions, amidst inimical persons, the naive 
student bears himself with one demeanor; the initiated adept, 
with another. For example, our original instinct prompts us 
to meet evil with a forbidding frown; cultivated wisdom teaches 
us to meet it with a self-protective smile. A frown is a pe- 
culiar kind of contraction. A smile isa peculiar kind of expansion, 
Contractions indicate hostility, rejection, painful effort, a low- 
ered sense of life and pleasure. They are, therefore, injurious. 
Expansions indicate sympathy, desire, strength,a heightened 
sense of lifeand delight. They are, therefore, wholesome and - 
beneficial. Our natural tendency is to resist and repel what- 
soever we dislike, by contracting and hardening ourselves in 
its presence. We shouldlearn to counteract this instinct, and 
practice the opposite method as both nobler and more effica- 
cious. That is, instead of revealing our antipathy to evil things 
and disagreeable persons, by contracting before them with a 
frown, we should accentuate our own affection with a smile 
and a deeper breath, and thus repel the outward evil by our in- 
ner expansion. To shri, in the presence of evil, is to acknowl- 
edge its influence; to expand, is to assert our superiority to it. 
Therefore, as the predominant language of our persona] expres- 
sion, the frown is to be avoided and the smile is to be cultiva- 
ted. But it should not be a chronic smile. All affectations 
should be excluded from it. It should be simply that genial 
expression of contentment and approval, which suggests to the 
observer of it that in our experience nature is beautiful, life is 
good, and Providence is triumphant. 


“I CANNOT understand why there are not more writers of greatplays,”’ 
says Stuart Robson. ‘I know of many minds that could create some of 
the greatest dramatic works the world has known if they knew anything 
about the construction of the play; in -short, ifthey would only make a 
study of the stage. The present low estate of the American stage is ac- 
counted for in the fact that so many write forthe stage ata venture, just as 
many would write a first narrative or contribute a first newspaper article. 
Bronson Howard, with all his experience, will not undertake to write a 
play in less than two years, and yet we have writers who advertise to write 
plays to order in an astonishingly short time, I donot understand why 
dramatic writing is not recognized as one of the professions for which spe- 
cial preparation is necessary.’ 


Juty, 1892. 
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LETTERS FROM A VOCAL STUDENT. 


IV. 

\4 Miran, October, 1888. 
DEAREST NAN: 

Do you remember the Israelites spoken of in the 

Psalms, who hung up their harps and sat down by.the waters 
of Babylon to weep? Alas! metaphorically speaking, I have 
hung up my harp and sat down to weep. Such despair may 
seem ludicrous to an on-looker, but to myself it is very real and 
intense. It is the despair of the student who, after months of 
work, finds that the method of study was wrong, and the time, 
labor and money, all wasted. Nay, worse than wasted, for I 
have been diligently acquiring an incorrect and artificial 
method ! 

Our maestro deveted a great deal of time to the study of 
what he called the ‘‘chest-tones” (voce di petto). ‘They 
should reverberate in the lower part of the throat and chest,” 

‘he declared. 

It took me a long time to acquire the production he wished, 
and when I did do so, the lower notes certainly were more 
powerful. There were only two drawbacks to these “chest- 
tones.” The rest of the voice in no wise corresponded to them, 
and the transition from the middle notes to the chest-tones 
was a painful and difficult feat. ‘‘Practice will overcome 
this,” said the maestro. But practice did nothing of the sort; 
it developed the ‘‘chest-tones,” and made the middleand upper 
notes thinner and more reed-like, every day. At last some 
students begged me to go to Pozzo and Geraldone, to hear 
their opinion. 

I went to Geraldone first. He is an old man, and besides 
having been a well-known singer in his day, has made a name 
as teacher. His condemnation of my contralto production 
was instantaneous and scathing. ‘Such training as you are 
having,” he observed, “may make you a successful ventriloquist, 
but nevera singer.” 

Before accepting this judgment as final I went to Felice 
Pozzo, who was, if possible, more sweeping in his condemna- 
tion than Geraldone, ‘‘Una voce snaturata” (‘‘an unnatural 
voice”), was his verdict. But though evidently very busy, he 
spared a few moments to explain that the voice is as much an 
instrument as the violin or the organ, and can only produce 
such tones as its mechanism admits of. A singer must learn 
to use the instrument that nature has provided. 

*“You are a mezzo soprano,” said Pozzo. “Any attempt to 
fabricate your voice into a contralto must fail. The terms 
‘chest’and ‘head’ registers are only names given for convenience. 
Nature did not ordain that part of the voice should resound 
in one place and part in another. Any doctor will tell you that 
its natural sounding-board consists of the palate and the nasal 
cavities. What you imagine is resounding in the chest is 
really resounding in the throat,” he continued. “You know 
where the larynx is situated, and your own common-sense will 
tell you that the air that comes from the lungs and makes 
sound by striking the vocal cords, is not likely to go back to 
the lungs again to find a sounding-board, although in very 
deep voices the sensation is produced of doing so.” 

You must not think, Nan dear, that Pozzo only gave this 
prosy little lecture. He is so enthusiastic that it is impossible 
not to feel interested, and though he is 60 years old, when he 
illustrates how to sing a note, his voice still rings out with un- 
impaired sweetness and power. If he will have me as a pupil, 
I shall certainly study with him; but he sent me away with 
strict injunctions to rest for a fortnight. Both Pozzo and 
Geraldone have no lack of pupils, and if they think your case 
hopeless, tell you so very frankly. 

Imade the mistake, in the first place, of coming to Milan 
with the idea that every master here is capable of teaching; it 
is an error that foreigners often commit. The truth is that in 
Milan there are nota dozen teachers who have even a local 
reputation, and not half a dozen who have turned out enough 
good pupils to give them anything like world-wide fame, even 


amongst musical people. It is very difficult to discover who 
really are the good masters; as, with few exceptions, every 
student and every artist swears by his own master and reviles 
all others. To give you an instance of this: The other evening 
I met two well-known singers, one a bass, the other a bari- 
tone. 

‘Who is your master ?” one asked. 

‘“‘I think of going to Pozzo,” I replied. 

The bass smiled and said, “He is the only master in Milan. 
He was and still is my master.” Tapping his chest as though 
to say: ‘Behold the living proof of his powers of teaching.” 

The bass, after much persuasion, wasinduced to sing an aria 
from “Azrael,” in which he is to appear next spring at the Scala; 
and the baritone, seizing the opportunity, remarked impressively 
to me: “There is zo teacher worthy of thename in Milan. Our 
friend sings by nature. I learned from a teacher in Verona. 
Ah! whata bravo maestro!” 

It isalways the same. To ask the advice of half a dozensing- 
ers here, is to have half a dozen contrary answers, unless two of 
them happen to have studied under the same man. The Milan 
Conservatory is a laughing stock as far as singing is concerned, 
though it is reportedto do good work in instrumental music 
and composition. The venerable Lamperti is no longer one of 
the Milan maestri, as he is ever on the wing from one health 
resort to another. It is since Lamperti’s connection with the 
Conservatory ceased, that it has lost its prestige as a good 
vocal school. 

With regardto the lady teachers, several are fairly wellspoken 
of, one in particular. Galetti israpidly making a name on ac- 
count of the finished manner in which her pupils interpret 
opera. Miss Margaret MacIntyre is one of Galetti’s latest tri- 
umphs. Both Galetti and the well-known maestro Sangiovan- 
ni, however, are more suited to giving finishing touches to ar- 
tists than to laying the groundwork of voice-placing and 
production ; and since Pozzo seems, from all accounts, to be 
the best all-round maestro, I am anxiously waiting to see if he 
will accept me asa pupil. 

Your friend, 
Marie EvE Lyn. 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 
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“HELEN:POLTER 


Beauty or deformity may be your 
heritage ; learn to preserve the one, 
and overcome the other, 
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THE LECTURE ROOM. 


Art In Drgss. 
[Taken from a Lecture on Dress by a Distinguished English Artist.] 


ee is organic and comes from within, not from with- 

out; comes from the perfection of its own being, not from 
any added prettiness. Consequently, the beauty of a dress de- 
pends entirely and absolutely on the loveliness it shields and on 
the freedom and motion that it does not impede. From this it 
follows that there can be no beauty of national costume until 
there is a national knowledge of the proportions of the human 
form. ‘lo Greek and Roman such knowledge came naturally 
from the gymnasium and the palestra, from the dance in the 
meadow and the race by the stream. This knowledge would 
soon become the inheritance ofall, if each child were taught to 
draw as early as it is taught to write. If a child does study 
the human figure, it will learn agreat many valuable laws of 
dress, e. g., that a natural waist is a very beautiful and delicate 
curve ; that size is an accident of existence and not a quality of 
beauty. A foot is not necessarily beautiful because it is small. 
The smallest feet in the world are those of the Chinese ladies, and 
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they are also the ugliest. Harmony and proportion constitute 
the quality of beauty. 

In looking at aperson beautifully dressed the eye should be 
attracted by the loveliness of line and proportion, and the dress 
should appear a complete harmony from head to feet. The 
sudden appearance of any violent contrasting color, in bow or 
ribbon, distracts the eye from the dignity of the ensemble and 
concentrates it on a mere detail. If one is small, one color 
has many advantages ; if tall, two colors or three may be used. 
Three shades of color are, perhaps, the limit. 

As tokind of colors, there is no such thing as a specially 
artistic color. All good colors are equally artistic ; it is only in 
the question of their combination that art comes in. One 
should have no more preference for one color over another than 
for one note of a piano over itsneighbor. Nor arethere any sad 
colors. There are bad colors, suchas Albert blue, arsenic green, 
magenta, and aniline dyes generally; but a good color always 
gives one pleasure. The secondary and tertiary colors are, for 
general use, safest, as they do not show wear easily, and, besides, 
give one a sense of repose and quiet. Avoid strongly-marked 
plaids and large patterns. Fashion may approve them, but 
fashion is the great enemy of art. Fashion rests upon folly ; art 
rests upon law. Fashion is ephemeral; art is eternal. Whatis 
a fashion? A fashion is merely a form of ugliness so absolutely 
unbearable that we have to alter itevery six months! Were it 
beautiful and rational we would not alter it. Wherever dress 
has been so, it has remained unchanged in law and principle 
tor many hundred years. What is beautiful looks always new 
and always delightful, and can no more become old-fashioned 
than a flower can. In fact, were the laws of dress founded on 
art instead of on fashion, there would be no necessity for this 
constant and expensive evolution from horror to horror. 

Fashion, again, is reckless of the individuality of her wor- 
shippers ; cares nothing whether they be tall or short, fair or 
dark, stately or slight, but bids them all be attired alike, until 
she can invent some new wickedness. Whereas art permits, 
nay, even ordains to each that perfect liberty which comes 
from obedience to law, which is far better for humanity than 
the tyranny of tight lacing or the anarchy of aniline dyes. 
With a definite style, in the sense of a historical style, we have 
nothing whatsoever to do. There mustbe no attempt to revive 
an ancient mode of apparel simply because it is ancient, or to 
turn lifeinto that chaos of costume, the fancy dress ball. We 
start not from history, but from the proportions of the human 
form. Our aim is not archeological accuracy, but the highest 
possible amount of freedom with the most equable distribution 
of warmth. 

The question of warmth brings me to my last point. It has 
sometimes been said, not by the Philistine merely, but by ar- 
tistic people who are really interested in the possibility of a 
beautiful dress, that the cold climate of northern countries 
necessitates our wearing so many garments, one over the other, 
that it is quite impossible for dress to follow out or express the 
lines of the figure at all. This objection, however, which at 
first sight may seem to be a reasonable one, is in reality founded 
on a wrong idea, on the idea, in fact, that warmth of apparel 
depends on the number of garments worn. Now the weight 
of apparel depends very much on the number of garments 
worn, but the warmth of apparel depends entirely on the. ma- 
terial of which those garments are made. 

One of the chief errors in modern costume comes from the 
particular material which is always selected as the basis for 
dress. Wehave always used linen, whereas the proper ma- 
terial is wool. Wool, to begin with, isa non-conductor of heat. 
That means that in the summer the violent heat of the sun does 
not enter andscorch the body, and that the body in winterre- 
mains at its normal natural temperature, and does not waste its 
vital warmth on the air. ‘Those of my readers who play lawn 
tennis and like out-door sports know that if they wear a com- 
plete flannel suit, they are perfectly cool on the hottest day and 
perfectly warm when the day is cold. All that I claim is that 
the same laws which are clearly recognized on the tennis 
ground, flannel being a woolen texture, should be recognized 
also as being equally suitable for the dress of people who live 
in towns, and whose lives are often necessarily sedentary. 
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There are many other qualities in wool, such as its being an 
absorber and distributer of moisture. 


If wool is selected as the basis and chief materialof dress, 
far fewer garments may be worn than at present, with the re- 
sult of immensely increased warmth and much greater light- 
ness and comfort. Wool also has the advantage of being al- 
most the most delicate texture woven. Silk is often coarse 
compared to it, being at once harder and colder. A large cash- 
mere shawl of pure wool can be drawn througha tiny ring ; in- 
deed by this method do the shawl-sellers of the Eastern bazaar 
show to one the fineness of their goods. Wool, again, shows 
no creases. I should be sorry to see such a lovely texture as 
satin disappear from modern dress, but every lady who wears 
anything of the kind knows but too well how easily it crum- 
ples ; besides it is better to wear a soft than a hard material, 
for in the latter there is always a danger of hard and coarse 
lines, whereas in the former you get the most exquisite delicacy 
of fold. We find, then, that on the question of material, science 
and art are one. 


The rule, first and last, is that each separate article of appar- 
elis to be suspended from the shoulders always, and never 
from the waist. Nature, itshould be noted, gives one no op- 
portunity at all of suspending anything from the waist’s delicate 
curve; consequently, by means of a tight corset an artificial 
ledge has been produced, from which the lower garments may 
be securely hung. Where there are petticoats, there must be cor- 
sets. Annihilate the former and the latter disappear. The 
waists of dresses, as arule, are placed too low down. A long 
waist implies a short skirt, which is always ungraceful ; where- 
as a high waist gives an opportunity for a fine series of ver- 
tical lines fallingin folds down to the feet, and giving a sense 
of tallness and grace. 


Broad, puffed sleeves may be worn by those that are tall and 
slight. as they diminish height and give proportion. Those 
who are small or short should avoid them. The oblique line 
which one gets by a cloak falling from the shoulder across 
the body, or by a gown looped up at the side, is suitable to al- 
most all figures. It is a line which corresponds to the direc- 
tion of motion, and conveys an impression of dignity as well as 
of freedom. Everything in dress depends on line and propor- 
tion. Indeed, the test of a good costume is its silhouette ; how 
it would look in sculpture. All ready-made ornamentation 
merely makes the dress ugly to look at and cumbersome to 
Wear. 


The beauty of dress, as the beauty of life, comes always from 
freedom. At every moment a dress should respond to the play 
of the wearer, and exquisitely echo the melody of each move- 
ment and each gesture’s grace. Its loveliness is to be sought 
for in the delicate play of light and line, in dainty rippling folds, 
and notin the useless ugliness and ugly uselessness of a stiff 
and stereotyped decoration. Itistrue that in many of the latest 
Paris dresses there seems to be some recognition of the 
value of folds. But, unfortunately, the folds are all artificially 
made and sewn down, so their charm is destroyed. For a fold 
in a dress is not a fact, an item to be entered in a bill, buta 
certain effect of light and shade which is only exquisite because 
it is evanescent. Indeed, one might just as well paint a shadow 
on a dress as sew a fold down on one. 


The chief reason that a modern dress wears such a short 
time is that it cannot be smoothed out, as a dress should be 
when it is laid aside in the wardrobe. Ina fashionable dress 
there is far too much ‘‘shaping.” The wealthy, of course, will 
not care, but it is worth while to remind those who are not 
millionaires that the more seams the more shabbiness. A well- 
made dress should last almost as long as a shawl, and if it is 
well made it does. WhatI mean by a well-made dress isa 
simple dress that hangs from the shoulders, that takes its shape 
from the figure and its folds from the movements of the wearer, 
and what is meant by a badly made dress is an elaborate 
structure of heterogeneous materials, which, having been first cut 
to pieces with the shears, and then sewn together by the ma- 
chine, is so covered with frills and bows and flounces as to be- 
come execrable to look at, expensive to pay for, and absolutely 
useless to wear, 


Jury, 1892. 


THE STUDIO. 
Exercise XVI.—For General Health and Elasticity. 


Gymnasium position. Raise arms high above head and 
swing them down front, touching floor 
with finger-tips. Keep knees from 
bending out front, and if you cannot 
reach the floor, go as far as you can in 
that direction. Repeat four times, and 
reverse. 


Exercise X VII, —Percussion. 


Turn slowly round with arms aloft, 
while another person with open palms, 
spats or slaps you from arms to hipsin- 
clusive. Place hands on knees and 
percuss the curved back; 
bend over to the left, and 
slap right side, reverse. 
Now sit erect in a chair, 
place soles of feet against 
the operator who sits op- 
posite you,and with arms 
on head let thighs and 
calves be treated in the 
same manner. The oper- 
atorshould percuss with 
loose wrists, letting the 
weight andrebound of the 
hands do the work. 


fj 


Fie, XXIX. 
THE TOILET. 


A Party Dress.—It may be of soft pink, or 


Fic. XXVIII. 
green, or other color to suit complexion (see notes on color in 
preceding articles). 

Let the dress be of chiffon (silk gauze) dancing length. Neckand 
sleeves are bordered with feather trimming; bodice is of velvet; 
feather fan, and aigrette, all to match the chiffon. The fanis to 


be suspended from the right shoulder byribbons. Black silk 
stockings and black satin slippers (which make the feet look 
trim and beautiful) complete this elegant costume. The charm 
is in selecting a becoming color, and having the entire outfit 
the same color. Wherever you move you area floating cloud of 
soft color. 

Fic. XXIX. Eeyptian Dress.—Thisis of any suitable rich ma- 
terial, ornamented with gems and embroidery. It is loose fitting. 
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AMERICAN SONG-WRITERS. 


By A. AS. 
Il. 
in W. CHADWICK has published through Arthur P. Schmidt, 
Boston, a song-album containing fifteen songs—many 
already known, as they had before appeared in sheet form. 
American poets are freely drawn upon, a feature that speaks well 
for the three collections to be reviewed at this time. 

The first, ‘‘Nocturne,” is a setting of Aldrich’s charming poem 
free of platitudes, and, leaning betimes toward the music of 
Brahms rhythmically and harmonically, it is not devoid of 
the composer's individuality. It would be difficult to point out 
special features, since everything is appropriate, and_ skilfully 
wedded to the words. “Song from the Persian” is the title of 
the second number, a quaint harmonic structure and full of pa- 
thos. Asharp contrast is introduced at, ‘But clear as amber 
fine as musk;” but after the following phrase the sentiment 
returns to its original state. If Oriental ‘‘color” was striven 
for, it was surely attained in a marked degree, without becom- 
ing exaggerated. “He Loves Me,” in F sharp major, is an ex- 
cellent song; the triplet figure gives the ‘‘ceaseless motion” of 
the waves ina graphic manner, and forms a most desirable 
background, 
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How well Chadwick has set Longfellow’ spoem ‘‘Allah” to 
music! Possibly Rubinstein’served as a model, but who 
should care which name be attached to it? A fine composition 
it certainly is. ‘The Danza” is a cleverly written song, and 
shows how different is the gifted musician’s treatment of the 
dance rhythms, when contrasted with that of the pseudo com- 
poser. The song is not easy, but well worth the trouble of 
learning. ‘In Bygone Days” partakes largely of the ballad form, 
but is quite interesting. The following, ‘‘Sweet Wind That 
Blows,” is ofa like type. The next entitled “Lullaby” is a 
very neatly written song. On page 25, the first two measures 
contain a pretty duet for voice and piano. ‘‘ Gay little Dande- 
lion” is a bright, cheery song, that ‘‘ soareth away” quite effec- 
tively through the interpolation of a run in the accompaniment. 
The canonic treatment of portions of the accompaniment is very 
well applied. ‘‘Request” is a musicianly song, with consider- 
able ‘“‘ swing ” to it. 

Who has not set the poem of Heine, “Thou art like a flow- 
er,” to music? Andyet, here is one which will stand well be- 
side the best need more besaid? ‘The Lament’ is the title of 
the next song, the poem from “Ben-Hur.” We would adda la- 
ment that Chadwick wrote it. In extreme contrast is the fol- 
lowing song, .“The Lily,” full of freshness and enjoyable 
throughout. The ‘‘Serenade” which comes next evidently be- 
longs to the composer's earlier work, and yet it is manifest that 
he wrote agoodsong then. The phrases aresomewhat strained, 
and good breathing-places are not easily found without mar- 
ring the unity of the musical phrasing. The last ‘but not 
least,” entitled ‘‘Before the Dawn,” is the largest of the songs, 
and a most effective concert song, if properly rendered. It 
would seem needless to dwell elaborately on its merits; suffice 
it to say, that itis as good as anything he has since written. 
These songs require a good singer and accompanist, as there 
are subtile beauties which only a keen insight can reveal. 

Adolph M. Foerster has published through H. Kleber & Bro., 
Pittsburg, two sets of songs that represent the class character- 
istic of Franz, Jensen and Lassen; especially does this apply to 
the set, “Among Flowers,” op. 28. Among the American poems 
we find some by Fanny Raymond Ritter and Richard W. Gil- 
der, whose lyrics should be more widely known. The first, en- 
titled “Violets,” is fresh, fluent, and full of animation, without 
losing the simplicity due to the poem. The piano part is not 
easy. Number two, entitled ‘‘ Sunflowers,” is in minor, rather 
appropriate in its bearing upon the semi-depressed sentiment 
of the words. The third stanza offers some contrast to the pre- 
ceding verses, with an effective modulation into B major at 
“You will speak with a shout.” “Love ina Rosebush” is in 
many ways a very clever song; especially graceful is the 
verse, “But spring relaxed not, etc.” “ Forget-me-not” has a 
good swing; perhaps the prolonged * become monotonous, but 
they seem to be used asan ‘‘organ point,” which atones for 
the other defect. ‘‘The Water Sprite” isa very pretty song, 
with a charming lullaby for the second verse. On page 20, 
first measure, atthe bottom of the page, a sharp seems missing 
before C, in left hand chord. 

“Among the Roses” makes us think a little of Rubinstein’s “Gold 
rolls beneath me” in some of the rhythms. It is full of dignity, 
and contains some fascinating modulations. The song ends ona 
chord of the ninth, making the key even more remote. No sig- 
nature seems to be the correct designation of such vacillating 
harmonies. ‘ 

“Tn Blossom Time” leans very strongly to Robt. Franz’s style, 
and is a gay morsel. ‘‘Old Proverb” is skilfully illustrated, the 
music depicting the poem with considerable detail. At first, 
thoughtless, rampant, but ‘Alas! that Poverty’s evil eye” should 
reverse the tide; the treatment here is in accordance with the 
sentiment of the words. What a bright exclamation that ‘‘ Oh, 
ho!” and how adroitly “love flies out by the window” when the 
“sweets are withered.” 3 

The following ‘‘ Cradle Song” is based upon a motive from 
Wagner's ‘‘Siegfried Idyl.” A comparison of the two themes 
readily discloses some ingenuity in the construction of Foers- 
ter’s transcription. The whole form appears, if we may SO ex- 
press it, to be thatof an instrumental composition, over which 
a melody and beautiful poetry hovers. The next, “On the Wild 
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Rose Tree,” shows a semblance to the Franz lyric. The last, 
“The Young Rose,” designated a ballad, isa graceful song easy 
of execution. The optional 4 natural is quite effective, but pos- 
sible only with exceptional voices. ‘Vhe poem by Thomas 
Mooreisa gem. Would that more song-writers availed them- 
selves of such choice poems! These songs require a good 
pianist, and an equally ripe singer to do them justice. 

‘Four Songs,” op. 30, is a set published by the same firm. 
Of these, three of the poems are by Katherine Stuart Collins, 
and one by Marie Brine. ‘lhe first, ““My Margaret,” leans 
somewhat toward the English ballad form; there are several 
good climaxes, and it should prove acceptable to most singers. 
“‘To a Violet” is a clever setting of the poem, reminding one of 
the German Lied, as the better models give it. The senti- 
ment is well preserved throughout. ‘He Loves Me” is per- 
haps the best of the foursongs. Beginning with asemi-careless 
recitation, it grows gradually more and more passionate, until 
the unfolded.mystery of fate is told in the words, “Oh, ecstacy |! 
heloves me.” A few very successful spots are: “With breasts 
as white as snow;” the following restless passage, “Impatiently 
[ tear them off,” and, “One moment, oh, he loves me not!” only 
to be followed by “ The next my heart’s at ease,” each treated 
admirably, and clear in conception. The following “Fantasy” 
has some pretty sections; beginning with great repose, that 
character is observed rather evenly until “And full is my heart” 
is reached. A few measures onward, ‘‘Go to my sweetheart,” 
and in the succeeding phrases, there are some interesting har- 
monic progressions. An agitated movement (common time) 
contains somedramatic effects. These songs are not so high 
as the ‘“‘Among Flowers,” and are somewhat less difficult for 
singer as well as for accompanist. 

Ethelbert Nevin has published, through the Boston Music Co., 
““A Sketch-Book” containing eleven numbers. Seven are songs, 
one isa quartet with aviolin obligato, and the remainder are 
compositions in the smaller forms for piano-forte. Just why 
German titles were chosen for the poems of Heine fails to be 
apparent, since English translations are given for the integral 
part. The first entitled, ‘Im Wunderschénen Monat Mai,” is a 
very graceful song, bright, and fluently written. In this, as in 
other compositions, Nevin modulates very abruptly, taking one’s 
feeling in directions that startle rather than soothe the listener. 
“‘ Du bist wie eine Blume” is the next. It has appropriate simplic- 
ity, and yet is not commonplace. In appearance, as in some of 
the modulations, we are reminded of Liszt’s setting. The next, 
“Lehn deine Wang an meine Wang,” suggests Schumann’s, 
“Warum” (“Why”) both rhythmically and thematically. Some 
oversight must surely underlie the first measure, page 12, as 
the third d needsanatural. Something of a conglomeration en- 
sues when reading, e natural, e flat, and d sharp simultaneously. 
Musically, the song is well conceived and quite effective. “ Oh, 
that we two were Maying” partakes slightly of the barcarole 
character. It has a graceful swing that makes the piano part more 
simple, despite the fact that some of the passages are noteasily 
executed except by a good player. The voice part is very 
smooth and requires but little effort to be made effective. 

Of the three songs from “A Child’s Garden of Verses,” the 
poems by R. L. Stevenson, the first two are by far the best, even 
though the last is the most elaborate, and most skilfully treat- 
ed. If Nevin shows any special talent it is for quaintness, and 
the two songs are splendid specimens of this gift. They are 
playful, naive, and have the true ring of childish simplicity. 
It seems somewhat startling to hear “St. Patrick’s Day,” 
as typifying the “organ-man;” but very neat it certainly 
is. The pianist who can properly interpret his part in the 
third song may claim some right to be called an accompanist. 
That is, perhaps, the only drawback which may prevent the 
otherwise good setting from winning the popularity that is due 
to the others. The quartet, presumably for mixed voices, but 
not so designated, isa pretty glee, whose only disadvantage is 
that of being too short. 


A SOLo is the melody only. The piano—like the harp, guitar and bells— 
is an instrument of percussion, and hence it is a defective solo instrument; 
but for grasp of clean, full harmony to accompany, support and beautify a 
solo,it stands preéminent, and, therefore, in the province of harmony i¢7s king, 


ACTORS AND ORATORS. 


By JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 


[Address delivered at Yale College, April 27, 1892.] 


ANY actors have wondered why they have failed as readers, and quite a 
number who have succeeded upon the rostrum are surprised that they 
have failed upon the stage. Fannie Kemble and James E. Murdoch are the 
only actors I can callte mind who have succeeded as readers. These excep 
tions are sufficiently limited to prove the rule, and for the reason that the 
peculiar qualities that are required in an actor are at variance with those which 
are desirable for an orator. Of course, there are some attributes thatbelon 
to each: Voice, gesture, fine articulation, presence, dignity, repose—all of 
these are necessary to both ; but here is the great distinction: An orator 
impresses his audience by what he says to, them ; an actor is.often most ef- 
fective when he shows how he is impressed by what is said to him. Noone 
talks back to the orator! He has it all to himself. He is only heard. He 
never listens. An actor who does not know how to listen has half of his 
art tolearn. When Cassio is rebuked by O¢fel/o, he must show how he is 
crushed by the justice of thatrebuke. When Romeo breathes his love for 
Juliet, she betrays her ecstacy while listening to his passionate speech. 
You will see that this is no part of oratory. The orator is dictatorial. He is 
not made to listen, therefore he is not created to act. 

I beg you will not think that I disparage oratory. On the contrary, itisa 
glorious gift. Acting has been called, erroneously, I think, one of the mimic 
arts. I do not consider that good of any kind is displayed by mimicry. It 
is generally conceded that imitators are seldom fine actors, though they are 
usually great favorites with the public. There is something very attractive 
and even strange to see one man Gisplay the voice, manner, and expression 
of another—particularly if that other be not yourself. I have heroically 
tried on several occasions to enjoy imitations of myself, but have neversuc- 
ceeded. These ingenious transcripts contain aslight touch of ridicule that 
always offends the original. 

Acting is more a gift than an art. I have seena child impress an audi- 
ence by its natural graceand magnetism. The little creature was too young 
to know what art meant, but it had the gift of acting. The great value of. 
art, when applied to the stage, is that it enables the performer to reproduce 
the gift, andso movehis audience night after night, even though he has 
acted the same character a thousandtimes. In fact, we cannot act a char- 
acter too often, if we do not lose interest init. But when its constant repe- 
tition palls on the actor, it will as surely weary his audience. When you lose 
interest stop acting, 

This loss of interest on the part of an actor may not be visible in the ac- 
tion or pantomime ; but unless care and judgment are observed it will as- 
suredly betray itself in the delivery of the language, and more particularly 
in the long speeches and soliloquies. In dialogue the spirit of the other ac- 
tors serves to stimulate and keep him up ; but when alone, and unaided b 
the eye and presenceof a companion, the old story fails to kindle the fire. 
An anecdote of Macready that 1 heard many years ago throws a flood of 
light upon this subject. Mr. Macready had much respect for Mrs, Warner’s 
judgment in matters relating to the stage, and desired to consult with her on 
the merits and demerits of the preceding evening’s performance. 

‘* My dear madam,”’ said Macready, “‘you have acted with me in the 
tragedy of ‘Werner’ for many years, and naturally must be very familiar 
with it and with my manner of acting that character, I have noticed lately, 
particularly last evening, that some of the passages in the play do not produce 
the effect they formerly did. There is a certain speech especially that seems 
to have lost its power. I refer tothe one wherein Werner excuses himself 
to his son for the ‘petty plunder’ of Stralenheim’s gold. In our earlier 
performances, if you remember, this apology was received with marked 
favor, and as you must have observed last evening, it produced no appar- 


enteffect. Can you form any idea why this should be? Is it that the audi- 
ence has grown too familiar with the story? I beg you to be candid with 
Tiers 


‘Well, Mr. Macready, since you desire that I should speak plainly,” said 
Mrs. Warner, ‘‘I do not think itis because your audience is too familiar 
with the story, but because you are too familiar with it yourself,” 

“‘T thank you, madam, but how does this mar the effect of the speech?” 

“Thus : When you spoke that speech 10 years ago there was a surprise 
in your face as though you only realized then what you had done, You 
looked shocked and bewildered, and ina forlorn way seemed to cast about 
for words that would excuse the crime ; and all this, with a depth of feeling 
and sincerity that would naturally come from an honest man who had been 
for the first time in his life accused of theft.”’ ~ 

‘That is as it should be given,” said Macready. “And now?” 

‘* You speak it,” said his frank critic, ‘like one who has committed a 
great many thefts in his life, and whose glib excuses are so pat and fre- 
quent that he is neither shocked, surprised nor abashed atthe accusation.”’ 

“‘T thank you, madam,”’’ said the old actor, ‘The distinction may appear 
at first asa nice one, but there is much in it.”’ 

WhenI heard that story it struck me with much force, T knew then that 
I had been unconsciously falling into the same error, and I felt thatthe 
fault would increase rather than diminish with time if Icould not hit upon 
some method to check it. I began by listening to each important question 
as though it had been given me for the first time, turning the query over in 
my mind and then answering it, even at times hesitating as if for want of 
words to frame the reply. I will admit that this is dangerous ground and 
apt to render one slow and prosy ; in fact, I was accused, andI dare say 
quite justly, of pausing toolong, This, of course, was the other extreme, 
and had to be looked to, so that it became necessary that the pauses should, 
by the manner and pantomime, be made sufficiently interesting not to 
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weary an audience; so lsummedit up somewhat after the advice of Mr. 
Lewes —to take time without appearing to take time. 

Pantomimic action, unless itis in perfect harmony with the scene, is fatal 
to the effect of a delicate point. Ifthe situation bea violent one, such as 
the preparation for battle in ‘‘ Richard,’’ or where Hamlet's uncle rises from 
his seat in the play scene, dismissing the audience, the situation being pro- 
nounced and the action strong, indifferent pantomime might not be noticed 
in the bustle and excitement. But let us take a point where the audience is 
called upon, not for enthusiastic applause, but for rapt attention; where the 
situation isso subtle that the head bowed slowly down, ora movement of 
the eye, willreveal the meaning. Now, at this critical point, if one of the 
actors should even remove his hat, or unmeaningly shift his position, he 
will destroy the effect. The finer the acting the moreeasily the effect is 
destroyed, just as a seratch will disfigure a polished surface that would not 
show on a cobblestone. The audience cannot look in two places at once; 
the eye is such a tyrant that it distracts from the subject then necessary to 
be considered, directing the attention to a useless and intrusive movement. 
The value of repose is sogreat that it is difficult to estimate it. 

At rehearsal the amateur, having finished his speech, invariably asks the 
stage manager what he shall do next. As soon a he ceases to be the in- 
teresting figure, he should observe the action of the other characters; this is 
the most natural byplay and the least likely to do harm. It acts like the 
distance in a picture, which, by being subdued, gives strength to the fore- 
ground. But the tyro is generally fearful that he will fail to attract atten- 
tion, whereas obscurity instead of prominence may at that time be most de- 
sirable. To do nothing upon the stage seems quite simple, but some people 
neveracquire this negative capacity. It is Davia’s speech (in ‘‘The Ri- 
vals’’) that terrifies 4cves, How could an audience get the full value of 
what David says if they were looking at the face of Acres? The two charac- 
ters would conflict with each other and so rob the picture of clearness. But if 
Acres here willsubdue his personality and sink, as it were, into the back- 
ground, the audience will get the full force of what Dav7d says and become 
as perfectly saturated with its meaning as Acres himself. Now see how ful- 
ly they are prepared to receive the expression of fear from the latter. Af- 
ter Davia’s scene is over, Acres has the audience at command—the slightest 
suggestion from him istaken up at once. They know his character and re- 
alize his position as vividly as he does himself; it is because they have had 
the full and uninterrupted benefit of the previousscene. If, during Davia’s 
speech, I, as Acres, show my face to the audience or pull out my handker- 
chief and weep, I might gain a temporary advantage, but Ishould weaken 
David, and in the end mar the effect of my own character; and, believe me, 
an audience is always grateful toan actor who directs its attention in the 
right way. Thetraveler thanks the truthful finger-post, but never forgives 
the rascal who has misdirected him. Nothing in art is more distressing 
than to seean actor attract the attention of the audience from an interesting 
point in the performance by the introduction of some unimportant byplay. 

The stage is in better condition now than ever before. The social and 
moral status of the whole world has improved, and gone hand in hand with 
scientific and material progress, and the stage in this respect has not been 
idle. Even the coarse dramas of the olden time were in keeping with the 
conditions of the social and literary society that surrounded it. Old Pepys 
says in hisdiary: ‘1 wentlast night tosee ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream ;’ it 
was a great waste of time, and I hope I shall never again be condemned to 
see such a poor play. Ah, give me acomedy of Ethelridge, and let us have 
no more of this dull, vague Shakespeare.’’ It was not, therefore, that 
there were no good plays, but that the vicious public wanted bad ones. 

There isa matter vitally connected with the stage to which I may call 

your attention. The world has periodical attacks of a solemn question: 
‘Did Shakespeare or Bacon write the plays that for many centuries have 
enlightened the English-speaking world ?”’ 
_ Lately a new theorist has appeared in the Hon. Ignatius Donnelly. This 
gentleman has writtena work entitled the ‘‘Great Cryptogram,”’ in which 
he emphatically denies that Shakespeare wrote these plays, and insists that 
Bacon was their author. Argument is something extremely potent. It was 
once proyed by an ingenious writer that Napoleon never existed, but the 
gentleman forgot to prove that Napoleon didn’t die. Surely, if he died; he 
must have lived. 

Now, the work of Ignatius Donnelly certainly proves that Bacon wrote 
the plays, but it doesn’t prove that Shakespeare didn’t. In the first volume, 
the question is asked in conspicuous headlines : 

“Where are the copies of the plays?” JIadmitthat it is remarkable that 
no scrap of paper has ever been found in his handwriting that would prove 
hisauthorship, But if the loss or destruction of the manuscript has any 
weight against Shakespeare’s having written the plays, does it not also 
stand with the same force against Bacon? According to this logic, no one 
wrote the plays. If we accept such theories, in what a maze we are left! 
Under this belief, we not only lose our Shakespeare. but we do not even 
save our Bacon! 


A MopERN HyMn-Boox.—A poor country congregation found itself badly 
in want of hymn-books. The clergyman applied to a London firm, and 
asked to be supplied at the lowest rates. The firm replied that on condi- 
tion the hymn-books contained certain advertisements, the congregation 
should have them for nothing. The minister sorrowfully complied, think- 
ing that when the advertisements came they could be removed from the 
leaves. The hymn-books arrived, and, joy of joys! they contained no 
interleaved advertisements. At the thanksgiving service the parson joy- 
ously gave out the Christmas hymn, and the congregation sang the first 
verse with fervor. When they reached the last line they found that this 
was what they had been singing: 

Hark! the herald angels sing, 


Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
Beecham’s Pills are just the thing; 


Two for man and one for child. 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 


MUSIG AND MUSIGIANS. 


Gonduected by [,Zouis Arthur Russell. 


UROPEAN study is an important topic just now, as the 

time for the annual exodus across the Atlantic from Amer- 

ica to Europe is upon us. Much has been said on this subject 

of study in Europe by those who favor and those who oppose 

it; but as questions are constantly brought to us in the matter, 

it may be fruitfully discussed here, even with the possibility of 
saying much that already has been said. 

3 

The most important question is: ‘‘What is the peculiar advan- 
tage of study for American vocal students in Europe? This 
might be supplemented by the question: ‘‘Are there any advan- 
tages ?” Noone can answer the question for all; for while to 
some it is of great advantage, to others it is of none at all. 

We firmly believe that there is notany better voice-training 
in Europe than in America; and, furthermore, from a most 
careful observation we are brought to the conclusion that here at 
home our teachers, as a class, are much more honest and care- 
ful than are many of those abroad, who enjoy excellent 
American reputations. The adjective “American” is used ad- 
visedly, for many foreign teachers who are famous here in 
America are very much less esteemed at their own homes. This 
in itself might prove little, for it might respond to the old saw 
ofthe prophet and his honor at home; but it is acknowledged 
that for foreigners to gain a reputation among Americans is 
not infrequently a matter of luck rather than of merit. 

2% 

The great majority of American students who go abroad are 
not at all settled in their choice of teacher. When they reach 
foreign shores they begin to sum up the virtues of the teachers 
they have heard of, and compare them. If they determine to 
study in London, they may find the climate not at all agreeable 
orendurable, so they think of Paris. But no! they have heard 
so much against the French school that they must not attempt 
it; so the American student will very likely go directly to Milan. 
Here they can makeno mistake, for this is Italy itself, the very 
workshop of vocal music; and they have all heard of the Ital- 
ian method, the only true one, against which no one has aught 
tosay! And here is the ‘‘Scala,” that dream of all operatic as- 
pirants, right before their eyes. Ah! how soon will they ap- 
pear upon those classic boards! 

2S 

Well, who shall be the teacher? Allthe advertisements read 
‘Signor’ and that is Italian, surely. Any of them must be good, 
if for no other reason than for his nationality» So they make 
arrangements for study. Yes, alas! they make arrangements for 
study. But when, oh, ye muse! who should watch over these 
poor American dupes of the wary foreign teacher—when do 
these anxious singers appear at LaScala? Ah, could we know 
of the countless young Americans who bury their hopes and 
their fortunes in these Italian towns, we should know a depth 
of misery beyondall telling. 

235+ 

One of the first things that the adoring friends of a talented 
student say is: ‘‘You must goto Europe to study;” and this be- 
comes a dream, never out of the the mind of singer till, at last, 
often by some great sacrifice, plans are laidand the victim de- 
parts. 

7G 

Not one in the hundred of these American students abroad 
ought to have gone, even if all the conditions in Europe were 
favorable. Only a very small percentage of those who might 
profit by the trip have any fixed plans; and they waste months 
or years in exploring the various studios in search of the teach- 
er who possesses a magic wand to wave over throats that they 
may at once sing. Any travelerin Europe at allinterested in 
the matter may easily verify this statement, for he will meet 
many students who have experimented with a number of teach- 
ers and have not yet decided which is good enough to warrant 
the desire to remain indefinitely with him. . 
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This floating about makes the American student desirable 
prey for the European teacher who commands a _large fee for 
his teaching. Not expecting the student to remain more than 
one or even a part of one season, he can never, in so short a 
time, enter into the closest sympathy with his pupil, nor can he 
expect to realize any decided results. Consequently, many 
otherwise honest and capable men are led into careless treat- 
ment which favors their being classed with the great host of 
incompetents throughout the Continent. 


Perhaps of all the foibles of aspiring students there is none 
so weak and so often non-productive as the craze for study in 
Italy. Italian singing to-day is, perhaps, the farthest away from 
truth of any of the schools we call national. Italian teachers 
are not sending out the best singers, as will be verified by a 
look through the past winter to the boards of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, with a careful review ofthe vocal habits of the 
younger Italian members of the company. 


How many of them became favorites, and how many of 
these young singers are likely to be heard again? Notice these 
singers and their methods, and ask how near they come to the 
acknowledged standard of correct tone-production. Notice the 
abominable, but not abdominal habits of breathing, with a gasp 
nearly as loud as the tones, for every short phrase. Noticethe 
fact that not one of these younger artists had a pure tone, free 
from breathy haze, etc. And, worse than all the rest, that most 
distressing of all the bad habits of modern Italian singing, the 
tremolo—a duplex vocal action, by which the singer accom- 
plishes the feat of duet singing with one throat, giving two 
tones for one on each note, witha waving motion so subtle in its 
action as to mystify the hearer as to which of the two tones is 
the one supposed to accord with the accompaniment. This 
wickedness in voice-method is the crime of Italy. The patrons 
of LaScala like it; and when that issaid, we need not add that 
the Italian audiences are about the most depraved in musical 
taste to be found in Europe. The Italians will sit for an entire 
evening and hear their old favorites shaken out of singers’ 
throats, and rise en masse in loud applause after a performance 
which would practically empty a theatre in America. And this 
is that sunny Italy, the land of song ! 


It may be said that there is a larger proportion of incompe- 
tent teachers in the profession in Italy thanin any other music 
centre in the world; and the only student who should venture 
there for study is he whose method of production is already cor- 
rectly fixed. Then one may, if lucky enough to secure a good 
teacher, be benefited by what is called “study of tradition” in 
Italian opera. Of course, there are good teachers in Italy, 
but American students are not usually fortunate enough to find 
them, and the great mass of Italian teaching to-day is absolute- 
ly bad. Add to this the fact that the masters of singing there 
speak only Italian, and that it takes a large part of a year to ac- 
quire conversational ability, and it will appear at once thatthe 
American student who remains but a year will find much 
difficulty in understanding the instructor, except as he 
teaches by imitation, 

73Ee 

Coming back to Paris we are met with still more serious dif. 
ficulties, especially for women. The most popular teacher in 
Paris, so faras concerns American students, is doubtless Mme, 
Marchesi. It will be fruitless to discuss this lady as a teacher 
at any great length; butit may be said that her reputation as a 
teacher is really purely American. Parisians hold her in no 
such esteem as do Americans, except for the fact that she 
is known to catch the best American voices. Her real success 
is in the fact that, having a great reputation, in America, many 
students and artists, with voices well settled, go to herstudio for 
a few months (or even weeks) and come out of it as Marchesi 
pupils. 

735¢ 
_Now, in Paris, Mme. Marchesi’s name adds no lustre to a 
singer’s reputation; but American singers have made the name 
of Marchesi, and as she is known to attract so many beautiful 
American yoices, the Parisian managers recognize her as a 
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power in the musical world. If, therefore, a singer wishes to 
enter the Opera in Paris, and if she already possesses a well 
cultivated voice, beyond the reach of some of the Madame’s 
hobbies, she will do well to enter her studio and be brought out 
before Parisian critics. Ifshe sings particularly well, it will be 
known that her voice has been cultivated before coming to 
Paris. If she sings with every register in the voice plainly 
marked by a contrast of color, and the voice showing a great up- 
ward tendency, with the extreme high tones very small, etc., 
she will be known as a genuine Marchesi pupil, and her suc- 
cess in Paris will be very limited. 
oie . 

This teacher is awoman of much power of mind, however, 
and rules her large classes with firm discipline, You will be 
told that you cannot study here except for two or three years, 
but you may, after all, make arrangements for a very few 
months. You can have here no careful personal attention if 
your voice be backward. Such a voice will notfind Marchesi’s 
studio a congenial study place. But if you havea voice that is 
fitted to study an aria and sing it brilliantly, then you may gain 
something by your study, if itbe no more than distinction. 
Moreover, Mme. Marches! is well fitted for what might be called 
operatic coaching; but the Paris Opera to-day is one of the 
least excellent of all the great opera companies in the world, 
and this is the place with which Marchesi is most closely iden- 
tified. 

Aside from the question of teachers, Paris student life is 
somewhat hazardous for American girls. No American, never. 
having been to Paris, can fully understand the sentiment of a 
Frenchman toward women. It is said openly in Paris that no 
position of any value held by women through favor of men, is 
gained ata less cost than personalhonor. Favors in the mu- 
sical profession are at the samecost; and scandal is attached 
to all names known in the Opera except, perhaps, a few of” 
great ability, whose voices and artistic powers put them out of. 
the reach of schemers. No woman of comely appearance is safe 
from open insult in the streets; for the men of the city consider’ 
ita legitimate pastime to ruin women. This peculiar condi-. 
tion of ethics makes Paris a place of abode full of superficial de- 
lights, which is at once attractive to the American youth; but 
the American girl alone in Paris, who indulges in a bit of inno- 
cent flirtation with a handsome black-eyed Frenchman, finds 
that a flirtation in Paris with a Frenchman is a matter quite 
different from what her innocent American heart imagined. 


i 


However, it cannot be said with truth that an American girl 
may notremainin Paris without injury to her morals. Butitcan be 
said that the only way to escape the influences of this wonder- 
ful city is tostay indoors. The illustrated papers flaunted in 
the faces of pedestrians reek with indecency, compared with 
which our illustrated police records would count as Sunday- 
school literature. Men and women are at every busy corner 
to pilot the inquisitive foreigner around town to see the sights 
of immorality with which the place abounds. All of this loose- 
ness of moral restraint cannot go unseen by the wide-awake 
American girl, and certainly can never add to that innocent 
sweetness we know her to possess in her own land. 


If American girls wish to eae th Paris, let them always be 
accompanied by parent or guardian. If a lady is seen on the 
streets of Paris with a Frenchman, she is not looked upon as an 
acquaintance or friend, enjoying an innocent stroll, but is 
classed at once with the demi-monde. This condition of affairs 
makes a chaperone indispensable. Of course, the great annual 
influx of American and English tourists, with their more free 
but correct conduct on the streets, has had its effect and per- 
haps the degree of safety is improved; but except for nose who 
are quite well assured that they will lead an operatic career, 
Paris asa place of study is of very doubtful advantage to the 
American. 

*3Ee 

In London this matter of personal safety is quite different; 
for the Londoner is ethically very much like our own country- 
men. A woman who conducts herself quietly on any of the 
principal streets of London will be no more likely to suffer insult 
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than in any American city. While in nocountry in Europe do 
women receive the consideration we Americans are taught to 
believe is right, yet in England we find no such low estimate 
of heras we do inthe Latin countries,and an Englishman of any 
pretence to decency will treat a lady upon the street as a 
gentleman should. So a student in London will not be likely to 
suffer annoyance if alone upon the streets at any reasonable 
hour and in any part of the city which enjoys a reputation of 
respectability. 
ake 
The best known London teacher, among Americans, is 
doubtless William Shakespeare. Mr. Shakespeare is a devoted 
admirer and follower of the late Lamperti, whose pupil he was 
foralong time. Mr. Shakespeare is the only teacher in London 
with an American reputation, who may be said to be a real 
voice-trainer. Randegger, Henschel, Barnby, and others less 
known are all sought by American singers, but they are all 
busy musicians, who spend their time not in cultivating correct 
methods so much as artistic musical results. 
age 
If a student have a well-trained voice he will probably derive 
benefit from a sojourn with any of these experienced singers or 
leaders whose ideas of interpretation are beyond dispute excel- 
lent. George Henschel for German Lieder, Alberto Randegger 
for opera, Joseph Barnby for oratorio, will all be able to 
assist the vocalist much. But it must be acknowledged that no 
one should spend much time in London in search of music, for 
it is not really a great music centre in the truest sense. The 
London orchestras can never compare with those of New York 
or Boston, notwithstanding the wonderful conducting of Hans 
Richter. The strings are good, asarule, though in some of the 
organizations a great lack of discipline exists. _ The wind 
instruments, however, are usually badly played, and give 
unsatisfactory tone. The pianos, for the most part, are very 
unsatisfactory to American ears, being of a peculiar woody 
quality of tone quite unlike our beautiful instruments. 
738 
The men of England are the singers; the women are kept in 
the background. A reason for this is in the fact that most of the 
churches have boy-choirs, and these boys are given a musical 
education, which is an advantage the girls do not enjoy. Con- 
sequently, the mixed choirs generally show a great superiority 
of men’s over women’s voices. Yet the men, as arule, sing on 
the throat, a habit which, unless the boy be carefully watched, 


is very likely to follow choir life and work. There are no 
important soprano or contralto singers in London who are 
English women, though there are a number of men of the highest 
vocal repute, 
38 
All of these facts show that London is nota great place for 
voice-study, though there is really much to commend it for 
Americans wishing to go abroad for study. A principal 
advantage is in the fact of its being the home of Mr. Shakespeare; 
and with all the shortcomings of its own musical life, the best 
artists of the world may at some time be heard in this greatest 
city of the world. 
738 
Notwithstanding the fact that not all who go to Mr. Shake- 
speare for instruction are satisfied with him, there is no doubt 
of his having the truth of vocal doctrine, and those who go to 
him will surely be led rightly. That he is a born teacher may 
be doubted, for he lacks some of the elements which make the 
best sort of instructor; but he knows the real truths of voice- 
production, and is able to show an excellent example with his 
own voice. He is slow andsure, the only right course, Itmay 
be truthfully said that he knows nothing which the best 
American teachers do not know; but if students will go to 
Europe to study before their voices are thoroughly settled, let 
them go tosuch a master as this. 
7350 
In closing it may be added that the principal advantage which 
Europe offers to vocal students is not in its superior teachers, 
but in the general musical surroundings which prevail there to 
a greater extent than here. This is especially so in opera, 
which is yet only an exotic here in America. As for concert 
singing, oratorio, church work, and the like, there is certainly no 
peculiar advantage in Europe nottobe found here. When this is 
said, we still realize that, to the somewhat complete artist, a 
trip abroad will surely be beneficial. A visit to the studios 
of the principal teachers, conductors, etc., will repay any artist, 
as a process of culture in breadth of feeling. A visit to the va- 


‘ious opera houses, concert halls, etc., a hearing of the most 


famous orchestras, choral organizations, and solo artists, is an 
education in itself. A visit to Italy, France and Germany to 
perfect one’s Italian, French or German pronunciation is also 
of great benefit; but when all the advantages are summed up, 
we yet find that, to the greater portion of those who go abroad 
for study, no proportionate good accrues compared with the 
expense and the many risks. 


CHATS WITH STUDENTS. 


MIGHT dismiss this column with the advice to 

take a good earnest vacation; but being 
aware that many look forward to the summer 
months as an excellent time for study, I will 
briefly chat on summer work. 


"Bae 

While I will not advise students to make July 
and August a time for assiduous vocal practice, 
stilla short time each day for voice-work will do 
no harm and will serve to keep you from ‘‘drop- 
ping back” from the point gained by the winter’s 
work. Perhaps a half hour twice or even once a 
day will be sufficient. The principal thing to 
hope for during the vacation months is physical 
recuperation. If you can.keep your voice from 
slipping into bad habits, and at the same time 
gain in health, you will comeback to your studies 
in the fallin such a condition as will make your 
winter’s studyfar more positive in results than if 
you spent your strength during the hot weather 
in long practice, and returned in the fall worn out. 
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The-summer is an excellenttime for reading. 
No voice-student should fail to be acquainted 
with the best class of musical literature, the biog- 
raphies of the masters, the general history of mu- 
sic, a thorough knowledge of how to listen to an 
orchestra, with acquaintance with the various in- 
struments both by appearance andsound. Then 
there are a great number of delightful essays by 
eminent musicians, books by Wagner, Berlioz, 


Moschelles, Schumann, Hanslick, and countless 
others which every well-stocked library contains. 
Aline of reading might be taken up in the theory 
of music, how to read music, and how to under- 
stand it, musical form, eesthetics in music, the 
physical theory of music, etc. All of these are in 
the direct line of the singer’s life, and should be 
understood by all who expect to become artists in 
the truer sense, 
73ee 


How few, indeed, of the many singersare mu- 
sicians, and we may add, how few are really intel- 
ligent in any sort of broad sense. Intellectuality 
among singers may be named as the exception, 
butit should be the rule. Any idea that your 
piano playing or your singing is quite sufficient, 
should be dismissed at once, for it belongs to a 
past generation; the feeling now is for higher 
education among musicians. 

7356 

Look about and see who are thesuccessful men 
and women in the profession. Are they not, for 
the most part, intellectual people, with refine- 
ment of manner and of speech? I mean such as 

ou know to be successful in reaching the esteem 
of the higher class of society, in the best sense of 
good society. You may point to a case here and 
there of an excellentsinger or player who is quite 
deficient in general culture, and say, ‘‘Here is a 
popular success;’’ but I am assured by my own 
observation that no great success will come if you 
have nota solid backgrourt of general culture to 
fit you for any social situation. A musician who 
can talk only music is a bore, except for those 


few moments when his talents are on exhibition. 
And itis this thought thata singer or player is 
but a high class toy for the amusement of people 
ata public or private concert, that every student 
ought to begin at once to combat by proving that 
the real musician is a man of intellect. 


736° 

There isaclass of musicians, happily increas- 
ing from year to year, who are making them- 
selves felt by their brains, which they are proving 
to be quite up to the average. These musicians 
are notcontent merely to play the piano or to 
sing; they want to be known as men of power, 
and they are using their powers in the bringing 
of the general public to a higher appreciation of 
the dignity, the importance of their art. 


® 


It can never be claimedthat such pianists as 
Blind Tom have ever donethe cause of music any 
good whatever, and it must be confessed that we 
have had many piano players and singers who 
are butasmall degree above the ‘‘Blind Tom”’ 
standard, mere freaks of ‘nature possessing a tal- 
ent for music. 


*3Ee 


A singer ought to have a strong liking for. po- 
etry, and should cultivate keenness of perception 
as to the quality of poetic writing. Especially is 
this so nowadays when we desire most of oursing- 
ing to be in English, which means a great variety 
of translations of foreign songs often rendered in- 
to most shameful drivel. How is a singer to 
know which to select, if he be but parrot-brained 
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capable of doing certain things set before him, 
butincapable of deciding a question from an in- 
tellectual standpoint. 

735t 


If students would learn to believe in the power 
of culture, they would find many difficulties van- 
ish which now annoy them. This is what makes 
successful teachers; this it is that makes one man 
a power, where anothersinks into oblivion in the 
prime of life. The lack of it keeps talented pu- 
pils students all their lives, never stepping be- 
yond the limit of the lines actually laid down by 
the teacher. Why will you not, then, believe 
fully the truth that brains count mightily in the 
battle for success? Books are so cheap and with 
most people time is so plentiful, as to make one 
thing alone necessary to complete the conditions 
favorable to culture, viz., Will. Don’t waste your 
time on trashy romances,but build on solid ground, 
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One thought more in closing. There isa great 
deal of musical literature which is almost danger- 
ous. I mean the short musical sketches which 
are written as history, but which are pure ro- 
mance. Don’t stuff your brain and heart with 
these imaginary accounts of the love affairs of 
Beethoven, Schubert, etc. Don’t believe that 
the great masters wrote their ‘Moonlight Sonat- 
as’’ or their “Serenades’’ while waiting below a 
balcony for the appearance of some fair vision 
who had enthralled their hearts. If you insist up- 
on reading these inspirations of imaginative ro- 
mances, read with no more faith than you do the 
enchanting story of Aladdin and his wonderful 
lamp. This is most charming from a certain 
standpoint of poetic fancy; but when you read 
the life of Beethoven or of any other master, read 
it in truth, and besure your volume is the most 
authentic one possible. Weave your own poetic 
web about the lines of the great masters of the 
mysterious voiceof music, but know the truth, 
and never confuse it with the many fairy tales 
that have been given to the world. 


whe 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


eae advise me if lcouldstudy to advantage 

in New York this summer. I have been 
studying with Sig. Carpi, of the Chicago Conserva- 
tory, and should like to take ofa lady teacher with 
a method similar to his, Whom would you 
advise? Do you know anything of Sig. Carpi’s 
method? Ifso, what do youthink of it? N, L. S. 


Answer. 


I do not know anything of Sig. Carpi’s method. 
If hehas one of his own, and you are pleased 
with it, don’t mix it with any peculiar process; 
but if Sig. Carpi be a real vocal teacher, who 
teaches according to the truth, which is the prop- 
erty of every intelligent teacher, then you will 
findin New Yorka goodly number of teachers 
who can give you what you may need. I cannot 
advise as to whom you had better study with, 
but will say that you will do well always to avoid 
those who advertise a peculiar method with a par- 
ticular name. 
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Does staccato always mean that the words in 
singing should be short 2 T., Maes 


Answer. 


Yes. Staccato is the exact opposite of legato, 
which means bound or connected. There are, 
however, degrees of staccato; for, though the 
tones are always disconnected, they may be more 
or less sharply marked, i. e , shorter or longer. 
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(1) Who is the greatest living pianist who trav- 
els and gives concerts? In a recent dispute I 
claimed that d’Albert and Rubinstein were; but 
Rubinstein does not play any more, that is, travel. 
He may play at a benefit concert. The other 
disputant claims that Paderewski is the best living 

pianist. 
(2) Whois the best singer in the world to-day ? 
I say Mme. Sembrich is, Another person says 
- Patti is. I think she used to be, but she dont gq” 
now. IRONWoopD. 


Answer. 


(1) The world of art has grown too large and 
too full of geniuses to allow ofa possibility of 
naming the very best in any one class of art- 
work, Itmay be said that when such marvels of 
pianistic ability as Rubinstein, d’Albert, Pader- 
ewski, Joseffy, von Bulow, etc., are put before the 
world for comparison, there are very few, if any, 
who are really capable of discriminating positively 
between them, and proclaiming beyond all dis- 
pute this or that oneas the very best, Perhaps 
Liszt, in his prime, was the most universal player 
the world has ever known. Every style of com- 
position seemed equally within reach of his 
genius. Tausig also bid fair to become a verit- 
able rival of Liszt. To-day the great players all 
appear equal to any difficulties in piano-forte 
composition, but we have learned to consider the 
best side of their genius. 
De Pachmann as a Chopin player, von Bulow as 
a Beethoven player, etc. Paderewski met with 
less success in Beethoven than in the works of 
any other composer. Inasmuch, therefore, as 
these great pianists all play with about equal 
technical skill, the question resolves itself into one 
of versatility of perception. This leads us into 
that stumbling-hole of all criticism, personal pref- 
erence or prejudice, Great Chopin lovers will 
prefer De Pachmann; the classic student will 
prefer von Blaow,, etc. I never expect to hear 
the Schumann concerto played more to my satis- 
faction than when I heard Paderewski for the 
first time, with Henschel as conductor with the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra; but at this 
same recital he failed to impress me at all with 
the Beethoven Eb concerto. I have entirely given 
up the idea of there being a ‘‘greatest of them all’ 
for the present. But there may come a day again 
when some Titan willloom up above the hitherto 
greatest, and proclaim a new truth on the 
forte, just as Liszt did in his day, just as Paganini 
did with his violin, and then we may say, ‘‘this 
is the greatest of all.”’ 

(2)As for Patti and Sembrich, the record of history 
certainly gives Patti the highest place ever accord- 
ed toa singer; but she is far from fulfilling all 
the possibilitles of a soprano. Therefore, she will 
find always many who will prefer other artists. 
Her voice and its management are almost flaw- 
less, anda more absolutely pure tone we cannot 
imagine. I can almost bring myself to a point of 
naming her the best singer now before the world, 
and especially as a- model of perfect tone; but I 
do not think her the best artist in the world, ane, 
therefore, I mustrefer you to the Sphinx for more 
help in your dispute. 
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I have looked in vain for an article giving sug- 
gestions for the control of the breath while di- 
minishing a tone, A talk on that point would 
greatly oblige B.S, W. 


Answer. 


Ifyou understand the difference ofcontrol be- 
tween a piano and a forte one, you have the basis of 
control for diminishing atone. The intensity of 
the breath-hold is gradually diminished as’ the 
tone grows light. Great care is required that the 
tone-placement is maintained throughout the du- 
ration of the tone. As a rule, the tone will grow 
somewhat less broad as it diminishes in force, so 
that there will be always a correct balance of 
parts, the tone at no point being too large or too 
small for its force. In diminishing a tone care 
must be taken not to allowthe breath-control to 
escape you. Theone thought, however, is that 
the will directs the tone to diminish; and if you 
have learned how to breathe correctly with ease, 
the will is likely to be obeyed, 

Ihave a lady pupil about 20 years old, with 
nice soft voice, good tone-quality, yet tones 
a little breathy in spite of all Ican‘do,’ She can 
sing sustained tones on vocalises, syllabication 
and solfeggi; changes registers all right, and does 
most of the work well. But her voice or tone will 
be a little aspirated. What is likely to be the 
trouble, and what is the remedy ? A. L. M. 


Answer, 


The trouble is, doubtless, in the breath-control. 
I would suggest that for a while you take her 


Thus, we speak of 


piano- 


back to first principles, leaving all elaborate yo- 
calises, etc., and rebuild her breathing-method. 
The breathy tone is, no doubt, due to the fact 
that more breath escapes than the singer can con- 
vert into true tone. 
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Ihave under my training an exceptionally fine 
and high soprano voice. The registers are all 
well blended and the tones well placed, with the 
exception of the upper F#, which seems rebel- . 
lious, sounding somewhat harsh and hard, This 
tone, when sung with the mechanism of the up- 
per head-voice like the G and tones above, is 
sweet, but is a wee bit of a tone, which seems to 
refuse to grow, is entirely ineffectual, and con- 
trasts painfully with the rest of the brilliant voice. 
When sungin the lower register, however, this 
F# is strong and in good tune, but sounds shrill 
and unsympathetic, What method would youad- 
vocate to improve this tone? Would you follow 
the somewhat hopeless plan, inthis case, of per- 
sisting in the attempt to strengthen the small, 
weak-head tone? Or would you advise placing 
the tone and producing it in medium register, 
and then endeavor to improve this medium tone 
by singing softly on such vowels as 00 and a, to 
make it sweeter and fuller ? M.M. L. 


Answer. 


The question is difficult toanswer with certainty, 
for you cannot tell the cause which the voice, if I 
heard it, might at once show to me. I will say 
at once, don’t try to get your result by force. 
Are you quite sure that the tone which you call 
‘“‘medium”’ in quality is not a properly-taken 
tone? Are you sure that the ‘‘wee” tone isa 
correctly taken ‘“head-tone,’? as you. name it ? 
Study carefully these two qualities of tone, first, 
as to the breath; secondly, as to the freedom of 
throat; thirdly, as to placement. If there be any 
preference of the voice fora particular vowel on 
E, Fand G, use this vowel for the unruly F#. Let 
me know more of this tone. 


THE OLD MUSIC BOOK. 


By Mrs. R. C. Warts, 


| TURN with silent reverence 
Its unknown pages o’er, 

The dusty lines inspire a sense 
Of something heard before 

In days long past, in other lands, 
Of ancient melodies, 

Old harpsichords, and gentle hands 
That touched the ivory keys, 


The book a hundred fancies wears 
On every yellow page — 

Sonatas quaint, forgotten airs, 
The notes all dim with age; 

And variations long wove out, 
And faded songs and old, 

With trills and turnings all about, 
And graves manifold. 


Perchance in those old bygone days 
My lady sat and played 

In broidered stomacher of maize 
And flowered blue brocade, 

Her lissome fingers dancing ran 
Through many a florid strain, 

Until Miss Belle, behind her fan, 
Begged ‘that sweet piece again.” 


Perchance when summer nights were long, 
And soft winds swept the meadows, 
Some amorous youth poured out this song 
To Chloe through the shadows; 
Or beaux and belles of higher state, 
In some well-lit pavilion, 
Trod graceful through this minuet, 
Or figured this cotillon. 


So vagrant fancies through the mind 
Play fitful now and then, 

As with a smile and sigh combined 
I close the book again. 

I dare not touch its music old 
In this rude, modern day, 

Hallowed by fingers long since cold 
And voices passed away, 
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Gonducted By Glsie M. Wilbor. 
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DESTROYING A WILL. 


ARRANGED FROM WILKIE COLLINS. 


(The scene is laid in the chamber of Mr. Romayne, whois dying. The company has 
assembled to submit for his approval a codicil recently added to his will.} 


We ae your business may be with Mr. Romayne,” said the 


doctor, ‘‘we advise you to enter onit without delay. Shall we 
leave the room?” 

‘Certainly not,” Father Benwell answered. ‘‘ The more witnesses pres- 
ent the more relieved I shall feel.” He turned to his companion, ‘‘Let 
Mr. Romayne’s lawyer state what our business is.” 

The gray-headed gentleman stepped forward. ‘‘Are you able to attend to 
me, sir? ”’ 

“‘Ves,’’ said Mr. Romayne, but the weak tones of his voice failed to reach 
to the other end of the room. 

The lawyer then inquired if Mr. Romayne was in full possession of his 
faculties. 

Both physicians answered without hesitation in the affirmative. 
Benwell added his attestation. 

«« Throughout Mr. Romayne’s illness,” he said, firmly, ‘‘his mind has been 
as clearas mine is.” 

While this was going on, the child had slipped off his mother’s lap, with 
the natural restlessness of hisage. He walked to the fireplace and stopped, 
fascinated by the bright red glow of the embers of burning wood. In one 
corner of the low fender lay a loose bundle of sticks, left there in case the 
fire might need re-lighting. The boy, noticing the bundle, took out one of 
the sticks and threw it experimentally into the grate. The flash of flame, as 
the stick caught fire, delighted him. He went on burning stick after 
stick. The new game kept him quiet; his mother was content to see that 
noharm was done. ; 

In the meantime the lawyer briefly stated his case. E 

«© You remember, Mr. Romayne, that your will was placed for safe keep- 
ing in our office,” he began. ‘‘Father Benwell called upon us and presented 
an order, signed by yourself, authorizing him to convey the willfrom London 
to Paris. The object was to obtain your signature to a codicil, which had 
been considered a necessary addition tosecure the validity of the will. Are 
you fayoring me with your attention, sir?” 

Romayne answered bya slight bending of his head. His eyes were fixed 
on the boy, still absorbed in throwing his sticks, one by one, into the fire. 

‘« At the time your will was executed,” the lawyer went on, ‘‘ Father Ben- 
well obtained your permission to take a copy of it. Hearing of your ill- 
ness,he submitted the copy toa high legal authority. The written opinion 
ofthis person declares the clause bequeathing the Vange estate to the 
Church to be so imperfectly expressed, that the will might be made a sub- 
ject of litigation after the testator’s death. He has accordingly appended a 
form of codicil amending the defect, and we have added it to the will. I 
thought it my duty, as one of your legal advisers, to accompany Father 
Benwell on his return to Paris in charge of the will, in case you might feel 
disposed to make any alteration.’?. He looked toward Stella and the child 
as he completed that sentence. Father Benwell’s keen eyes took the same 
direction. ‘‘ShallI read the will, sir?’’ the lawyer resumed; ‘‘or would you 
prefer to look at it yourself ?”’ 

Romayne held out his hand for the will in silence. He was still watching 
his son. There were but few sticks now left to be thrown into the fire. 

Father Benwell interfered for the first time. 

‘*One word, Mr. Romayne, before you examine that document,” he said. 
«The Church receives back from you the property which was once its own. 
Beyond that, it authorizes and even desires you (by my voice) to make any 
changes which you or your trusted legal adviser may think right. TI refer 
to the clauses of the will which relate to the property you have inherited 
from the late Lady Berwick—and I beg the persons present to bear in memory 
the few plain words I have now spoken. 

He bowed with dignity, and drew back. Even the lawyer was favorably 
impressed. The doctors looked at each other with silent approval. For the 
first time the sad repose of Stella’s face was disturbed, and it cost her an 
effort to repress her indignation. The one unmoved person was Romayne. 
The sheet of paper on which the will was written lay unregarded upon his 
lap; his eyes were still riveted on the little figure at the fire-place. 

The child had thrown his last stick into the glowing red embers, He 
looked about him for a fresh supply, and found nothing. His fresh, young 
voice rose high through the silence of the room. 

“More !”’ he cried. ‘* More!” 


Father 


His mother held up a warning finger. ‘‘Hush!’’ she whispered. Heshrank 
away frqm her as she tried to take him on her knee, and looked across the 
room at his father. ‘*More!”’ he burst out, louder than ever. 

Romayne beckoned to the boy, who was quite willing to go; he reiterated 
his petition, standing at his father’s side. 

‘“Lift him to me,’’ said Romayne. 

Even his strength to whisper seemed to be fast leaving him. He kissed 
his son with a panting fatigue under that trifling exertion pitiable to see, 
obey eu again looked up at his dying father, with the one idea stillin his 
mind, 

“More, papa! more!” 

Romayne put the will into his hand. 

The child’s eyes sparkled. ‘Burn?’ he asked, eagerly. 

se Ves a 

Father Benwell sprang forward with outstretched hands. I stopped him, 
He struggled with me. The boy threw the will into the fire. ‘*Oh!’’ he 
shouted, in high delight, and clapped his chubby hands as the bright little 
blaze flew up the chimney. 

In a frenzy of rage and despair Father Benwell looked around at the per- 
sons inthe room. ‘‘I take you all to witness,” he cried, ‘‘this is an act of 
madness!’ 

“You yourself declared just now,”’ said the lawyer, ‘‘that Mr. Romayne 


.was in perfect possession of his faculties.” 


The priest turned furiously on the dying man. They looked at each 
other. For one awful moment Romayne’s eyes brightened, Romayne’s 
voice rallied its power, as if life was returning to him, Frowning darkly, 
Father Benwell put his question: 

‘*What did you do it for?” 

Quietly and firmly the answer came: 

‘“Wite and child.”’ 

The last long-drawn sigh rose and fell. 
lips Romayne died. 


With those sacred words on his 


I. 
BOLIVAR AND BUENAVISTA ; 


SWEET HOME.” 


ARRANGED BY EVA COSCARDEN, 


R. and Mrs. Bolivar Pyke had been married about six weeks, and were 

still oppressively happy. Nota ripple of discord had stirred the frog 

pond of their domestic harmony. Youhave positively no idea how unreason- 
ably and absurdly happy these two young persons were. 

It was an evening in May—an ordinary evening in May, and the rain fell 
heavily. 

«« Buenavista,’’ said Bolivar, looking abstractedly about the room, ‘if it 
wouldn’t be asking too great a favor—”’ 

«What is it, dear?’’ asked Mrs. Pyke, tenderly. 

‘« Please try the other knee a while. This one is getting tired.” 

«You have never said anything like that before, Bolivar—perhaps—I 
better go sit on a chair.” { 

“Now don’t get huffy, darling. 
frown.” 

‘‘[’m not frowning, Bolivar.”’ 

“You certainly are, Buenavista.” 

«Then I don't look pretty,” she exclaimed, bouncing up. “ All right, Mr. 
Pyke. You--you—you—are getting tired of me. I—I—I wish I was—”’ 

«« Now look here, Buenavista, don’t be foolish. There’s nothing to quarrel 
about.’”’ 

<< [’m not quarreling, sir. I’m not going to quarrel, either. If there’s 
anything of that kind done you will be the one to do it, Mr, Pyke.”’ 

“Jam glad to hear it, my dear.” 

«¢You needn’t call me your dear. Iam not dear to you any more.” 

«J thought you said you were not going to quarrel.”’ 

«J did, sir, andl amnot. Inspite of your conduct, Mr. Pyke, I am still 
your—loving wife.” 

“ Then, dearest—”’ 

‘No, sir, Iam not your dearest.” 

«‘Well, Buenavista, then, if you prefer it, if you are still my loving wife, 
won’t you please sing something ?” 

‘What for? Are youafraid I'll try to sit on your knee again? 
needn’t be.”’ 

‘No, no, Buenavista. 
room a little; that’s all.”’ 

With the aspect of a martyr going cheerfully to the stake, Mrs, Pyke went 
to the piano and sat down before it. 

««What shall Ising?’ 

<‘Perhaps—h’m—perhaps it would make things seem more cheerful if you 
should tackle ‘ Home, Sweet Home.’” 

Then Mrs. ‘Pyke wailed out: 

«« Mid pl-e-a-sures and p-a-l-a-ces th-o-u-gh oft’—I know well enough, Mr. 
Pyke, you have only asked me to sing this to make me appear ridiculous, 
but I’m going to do it—‘ we ma-a-y roa-m, Be-e-e i-t e-e-e-ver s-0-0-0-so’— 
oh, I think any man who tries to make his wife the object of ridicule 
ne-e-ver cared anything for her—‘ h-u-u-mble there’s no-o-o- place like’— 
I have always done everything I could to make home pleasant, and—and— 
you-ou— kno-ow it—‘ho-o-o-me. A-a ch-a-rm from the ski-i-es’— seems 
like the ghastliest mockery inthe world, but you would have it—‘ h-a-a-llow 
us there-e-re, Which se-e-e-k thro-u-gh the w-o-o-o-rld is ne’er met with 
elsewhere. Ho-o-o-me, ho-o-ome, sw’—I’ll sing it through if it kills me— 


O Rie SHOME 


You don’t look so pretty when you 


You 


I thought it might clear up the atmosphere of this 
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‘swe-e-e-t home. There’s no-o-o place like’—aren’t you ashamed of your- 
self, Bolivar Pyke, to sit there pretending you think anything of our home 
or me either—‘ ho-o-ome, There’s no-o-o place like’—B-B-olivar, dear, I 
can’t, yes, I will—‘ ho-o-o-me.’” 

As her quavering voice sounded the last words of the song, a manly bass 
joined in, and her trembling little fingers were gathered in a close grasp ; 
her head sank on Bolivar’s shoulder, and—but why should we intrude ? 


RECITATION LESSON-HELPS. 
The recitation should be begun ina sitting position, Mrs. Pyke rising 
hastily when she becomes displeased, and rushing away to another chair. 


The explanatory clauses should be omitted during the dialogue. The piano 
accompaniment during the song should be broken by discords, and the 


quavering voice stifled occasionally withsobs. j " 

A little byplay with handkerchief, which is tossed on to the piano during 
singing, is effective. Pauses should be made inthe music and singing while 
she expresses her sentiments on the subject. 


~ Te 
INDUSTRIAL FREEDOM. 


By E, JEAN NELSON. 


(Prize oration delivered at the meeting of the Interstate Oratorical Association, May 5, 1892.] 


. 


LL that is self-active, self-determined, originates in the world of spirit. 
Opposed to mind orspirit isthe world of matter. As in the material 
world, the movement of the planets, the swing of a pendulum, reveals a law of 
matter, so in the worldof mind, the founding of astate, asocial revolution, a 
religious reformation, manifests a law of spirit. As the highest law in the 
material universe is gravitation, so the highest law in the world of spirit is 
freedom. 

The realization of freedom is the inalienable right, the ultimate destiny of 
the race. Inherent in the very nature of man, the desire for freedom has 
been the motive force back of all human activity. Embodied in the teach- 
ings of Socrates and Christ, speaking through the lives of Luther, of 
Hampden, and Lovejoy; inspiring the words of Sumner, Garrison and 
Phillips, this spirit of freedom, tearing down and remodelling institutions as 
they fail to meet its demands, creating parliaments, writing constitutions, 
has been the cause of all human advancement, the power behind every 
reform. 

Freedom does not arise from external causes. Governors cannot confer 
it; legislatures and judicial councils cannot create it. It originates in the 
human mind, In proportion as the mind ofa people is free, its institutions 
will be free. Let the mind of the people be enslaved by ignorance and 
superstition, by selfish interest and desire, and Thor and Jupiter, the divine 
right of kings, the inquisition, human slavery, and the Czar of Russia are 
possible. When once the mind is free, nothing can withstand it; before it 
temples and sceptres arbitrarily enslaving men, false creeds and dogmas 
fettering him are powerless. This spirit, progressive and invincible, forced 
Magna Charta and created the House of Commons. It guided the course of 
the Mayflower. Itstimulated hearts with heroic fortitude to endure those 
terrible winters at Plymouth Rock and Valley Forge. It inspired the 
splendid charges of the national army in ’64 and ’65, and amid the awful 
carnage of a civil war the principle of freedom stood sublime. Aye, name it 
if you will, there isa marvelous power which exists coérdinate with human 
life, a silent force which, year by year, is bringing the race nearer the goal 
of freedom, a spirit before which monarchical tyranny, class privilege and 
blinded bigotry must flee as before the avenging angel of Almighty God. 

Freedom must be realized by man in society, in relation to his fellow men. 
In the very constitutiom of society there are present two forces—the one and 
the many, the individual and the state. Human nature forms the basis of 
society. Were human nature perfect, did each man recognize the right 
of his fellow man, individual action would need no restraint. But hemmed 
in by selfish interests, shackled by ignorance, each member of society seeks 
his own advancement regardless of the welfare of his fellows. Hence the 
necessity for government, Hence that conflict in society which will continue 
so long as human beings are actuated by motives of avarice and hate. 

Present in every period of history, determining theories of government, 
directing social and political movements, balancing and counter-balancing 
each other, are these two conflicting elements—the individual and the state. 
The spirit of individual liberty forces its way resistlessly onward until 
stayed by the power of the state. The state, becoming arrogant and arbi- 
trary, is forced to give way before the demands of the individual for justice 
and equality. The unlimited assertion of either principle has invariably 
been followed by national disaster. Excess of individual privilege, lack of 
power in the state, destroyed the Grecian republics. Not at the heart of 
Czesar was the dagger of Brutus aimed, but at the principle of absolute 
power in the state. In the feudal system, with its petty lords and barons, 
and in the absolute monarchy of Louis XIV., these opposing principles 
again found realization. From absolute despotism, the pendulum swung 
back to the absolute anarchy of the French revolution—to the reign of 
terror, to the sovereignity of the guillotine, to the domination of Danton, 
Marat and Robespierre. Napoleon Bonaparte cannonading the mob from 
the steps of St. Roche, announced the return of law, the restoration of the 
state, In American political history these same forces have been at work. 
Setting forth diverging policies of government, they gave rise to the prin- 
ciples of national supremacy and state sovereignty. Hamilton, Webster 
and finally the entire North on one side, and Jefferson, Calhoun and the 
South on the other. 

Not only to the distribution of political power, but also to the control of 
industry, does the conflict between these primary social forces extend, The 
tendency toward concentration of capital in the hands of the few, struggles 
perpetually with the tendency for its diffusion among the many. 


Man seeks to actualize his potential freedom. To accomplish this pur- 
pose, industrial organizations form the great means; men combine with 
men, corporatjons are formed, factories are set in motion, labor is divided. 
Note the change this system has effected during the nineteenth century. 
Commercial and industrial development has been accomplished as if by 
magic. Resulting from this feverish growth, there has come the exaggera- 
tion of property power in the individual. Contracts have been made 
regardless of their effect upon general welfare, corporations with unlimited 
power have been formed, illegal trusts and combines violating the sanctity 
of contracts have organized, entire industries have been monopolized, 
private enterprise destroyed, rates established, money extorted for the 
necessities of life, the masses robbed, and the spoiler goes unquestioned, 
Landlords, oil kings, and railroad princes; Wall street, board of trade, and 
stock exchange are the marks of modern industrial tyranny. 

Reform is the demand of the hour. From mine and forge, from mill and 
factory, thousands of dissatisfied men and women, poorly clad and illiterate 
children, clamor for and demand reform. But how isreform to come? In 
the midst of a conflict whose issues are human liberty, human happiness, 
human life itself, in which the existence of government, the preservation of 
social order, the continuance of civilization is at stake, from what source 
are relief and peace to come ? 

Reaction against individual power over property has given rise to the 
current theories that government control of industry is the source from 
which industrial freedom is to come, From exaggeration of the power of 


_ the individual, modern reformers go to the exaggeration of the power of 


the state. Theorists and abstract philosophers, disregarding human 
nature, ignorant of the constitution of society, forgetful of the province of 
government, have incited otherwise contented laborers until now they are 
wild with fancied wrongs. Meeting in organized forms all over the country, 
these laborers are violating the same law of individual liberty, trampling 
upon the same right of private ownership and sanctity of contract as are 
the corporations against which their vialsof wrath are poured. They propose 
that governments shall create by its own will, without regard to inherent 
worth or natural value, an unlimited supply of money based wholly upon 
credit. They would sweep away the national banking system, establish 
government warehouses, government sub-treasuries, and devise a scheme 
by which the government itselfis to lend money to individuals. They 
would place the railroad and the telegraph in the hands of the government, 
beside and equal with the coinage of money andthe levying of taxes. They 
would right the wrongs of labor by acts of government, remove inequalities 
in wealth and condition by the mandate of the state, and abolish the laws 
of nature and the decrees of an omnipotent power by legislative enact- 
ment. 

The policy of these modern reformers, carried to its logical effects, would 
sweep away all motive to act or work, all human ambition, all human 
progress. With all power vested in government, without competition, 
institutions become stationary, thought becomes fixed. It is by individual 
effort, stimulated by the hope of success, that every step forward in civiliza- 
tion has been taken. It invented the steam engine and the printing press, 
It braved the dangers of an untried sea, and opened te mankind a new 
continent. It wielded the ax of the backwoodsman and kindled the camp- 
fires of the early settlers on the frontier. It has girded continents with 
steel and encircled the globe with lightning. Itis the moving spirit of 
American prosperity, the vital spirit of American freedom, the essence of 
modern civilization. Vain all attempts to undermine the very existence of 
government by interfering with the free activity of its members. Vain all 
attempts to trench upon individual freedom, private property or the right to 
enjoy the fruits of labor, economy and self-denial. Vain all attempts to 
persuade ambitious, progressive, self-reliant Americans to abdicate their 
manhood to the state. 

What, then, is the relation of government to industrial organization? The 
only province, the highest function of the state, is the enforcement of justice 
between man and man. Justice is the basisupon which all true freedom 
rests. The only equality possible in society is not equality in brain power, 
not equality in wealth, but equality of opportunity, the equality of all men 
before the law. In the administration of even handed justice, government 
can give its only relief to social wrongs. From the supreme bench of 
Illinois it says to corporations: ‘* Respect free corporations or surrender 
your franchise,” Through acts of congress it says to private organizations: 
‘‘Base your contracts upon public policy, or courts of law are closed against 
you.”” Backed by the awakening moral sentiment of an outraged nation, it 
will say to board of trade and stock exchange: ‘‘Speculations in futures and 
options form no exception to laws against gambling.” 

Beyond this government cannot go. Legislation never can equalize 
inherent inequality, nor can enactment abolish eternal necessity. Not by 
acts of congress, not by the paternal power of the state, not by a sweeping 
revolution in form of government is industrial freedom to come, but in and 
through that upon which they all depend, the eternal and immutableimpulse 
implanted in the mind of man. The law of the universe, material and 
spiritual, is evolution. From out of the gloomy darkness of mental slavery 
the forces of infinite truth and eternal right have been leading mankind to 
the light of a higher freedom. At each step some shackle has been stricken 
from human thought, some idea based upon the everlasting truth set free. 
The Orient said that one was free—the monarch, because he wasa monarch. 
The Greek said that he was free because he wasa Greek. Modern democ- 
racy says that man is free because he is a man —free to labor, free to 
think, free to worship, free to unite with his fellows in organizing a state 
which shall mediate the conflicts which arise while human nature is im- 

erfect. I 
‘i Vital and enduring change is slow. The invalid shriveled in mind and 
body does not awaken from the sleep of a night possessed of manly vigor, 
Neither does a state. Gigantic combinations of wealth, the despotic power 
of a single man, will go down with the usual opportunities for speculation 
and accumulation which called them into being. Misery and want, 
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oppression and inequality will grow less and less as human thought and 
conscience are emancipated by an education of reason and a religion of 
humanity. Centuries, cycles of years, may pass away and social struggle 
will continue. The opposing forces of individual and state will ever live, 
but the bitterness of conflict will diminish as mind becomes free. The only 
true freedom is of the mind. Contending armies upon battle-fields can 
never establish it. The strong arm of government can never maintain it, 
It comes from the inception of truth, the realization of the underlying pur- 
pose in human existence, a comprehension of the eternal truth as revealed 
in the universe around us. In palace or in hovel, surrounded by wealth 
or crushed by poverty, adorned by crown and sceptre or bound by chains, 
‘‘He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, and all are slaves beside.”’ 


IV. 
THE SECOND FOOTMAN. 


MONOLOGUE FOR A MAN. 


| USED to be an actor;Iam one no longer. I will tell you how it hap- 

pened. My professional career on the stage is over, but I still 
remember with pleasure the important part I took ina revival of the ‘‘School 
for Scandal.” 

lalways wanted tobe an actor. I began when I was a baby, and used to 
cry for more cold cream and powder on my face when they washed me. I 
wanted to bea clownthen. As I grew older and saw how actors were 
worshipped in society, the wish grew stronger, and I seized every oppor- 
tunity of playing in private theatricals. Ofcourse, the first part I played 
was Hamlet; it always is. Iwas very well received; when 1 wagon the 
stage the audience never left off laughing; they thought it was a burlesque. 

I grew more ambitious afterward, and played in ‘‘Still Waters,” ‘ Blow 
for Blow,’’ ‘‘ Lady of Lyons,” ‘‘Unequal Match,” and all the other stock 
favorites of amateurs. Of course, I belonged to aclub. Wecalled ourselves 
“The Milky Way,’’ because we were all little stars. We gave performances 
in aid of charities —you know the kind of thing I mean—very draughty hall, 
not foo full; very unpunctual; very officious gentlemen who show 
people to wrong seats; great difficulty in getting programs; orchestra sug- 
gestive of a German band with a bad cough; bustle behind the curtain 
which rises half an hour late; all the performers trying to act each other 
down; great applause after the first act, diminishing after the second; reviv- 
ing at the end (people are so glad it’s over); general call for all the perform- 
ers; two bouquets, one of which goes to the wrong actress, and the other falls 
into the orchestra. General conversation going out: ‘‘Wasn’t George 
splendid?” ‘‘Is Miss Smith really going on the stage?’’ ‘I think Ethel’s 
ever so much better than Ellen Terry.” ‘‘Mamma, why did the gentleman 
with the funny red nose forget his part? ”’ 

Well, this sort of thing, of course, only increased my love for the stage. 
I used to leave “ Lacy’s Acting Edition” about in the ledgers, andkept two 
wigs in my desk. The principal once caught me rehearsing the duel scene 
in the ‘‘ Corsican Brothers ” with the office-boy and two rulers. Oh, I was 
very theatrical in those days. ° 

My great chance came at last. I knew a lot of professionals, real pro- 
fessionals, you know. There was one peculiarity about them. They were 
all the victims of spite. In London they played very small parts, but in 
the provinces, they told me, they always starred. I knew several of them 
very well. Well, Il was going to tell you about my chance. There was a 
benefit—a matinee—and one of my friends got me an engagement, a real 
engagement, on areal stage. I was to bea ‘‘pro” at last. 

The play was the ‘‘School for Scandal.” J hada part, a small. part—in 
fact, a very small part; a speaking part, and yet not a speaking part. How 
can that be? youask. ITlltell you. You know there are several servants 
in the play; I was to be a servant, second footman they called me. I come 
on in the second scene of the second act, when all the characters are as- 
sembled in Lady Sneerwell’s drawing-room. Ienter, Iapproach Sir Peter, 
who is seated tothe side. The stage directions—Sheridan’s own stage direc- 
tions—are: ‘Enter a servant who whispers ‘Sir Peter;’ then Sir Peter 
says, ‘Vl be with them directly.’ Bow and exit.”? Let me repeat the stage 
directions: ‘Enter a servant who whispers ‘Sir Peter,’ bow, exit.” Nota 
very long part, no, and not a speaking part. Excuse me. Yes, distinctly; 
perhaps the audience may not hear me, in fact, Sheridan explicitly says 
they don’t, but Sir Peter hears me, 

Well, I thought out that part; I gave it a deal of study. First ofall, I must 
be accurate, we are nothing nowadays if not historically accurate; soI con- 
sulted seventeen volumes of costumes at the British Museum, and got three 
artists to design me dresses. I was a whole week bothering about the design 
of the buttons. Then there was another equally important consideration. 
How was I to act the part? Now, there are several ways in which a servant 
approaches a guest in his mistress’s drawing-room. Should I advance, 
slowly, solemnly, and silently to Sir Peter’s elbow, wait there till he observes 
me, and then bend majestically and whisper slowly; or should I advance 
quietly and lightly, deliver my message and then retire, allina flash, giving 
what the papers call ‘‘an excellent piece of character acting drawn in a 
few dashing master-strokes.’”” Then, again, the authority of the text gives 
one no clue as to the age of the servant; is he old or young, serious or 
merry? Should I whisper confidentially or deferentially? Should I in going 
out seta chair straight, flick a spot of dust from the table, or give some 
instance such of my careful habits ? 

Another important consideration. For what purpose is it probable that 
Sir Peter is called away? We know that he is jealous, even suspicious, of 
his wife; the scene before is that of the quarrel between Sir Peter and Lady 
Teazle; he may have set private detectives to watch her; they may be wait- 


ing below to give him their report. In that case my bearing would have to 
be intensely serious, with a spice of pity and compassion in my delivery of 
the whisper. Or, again, for all we know to thecontrary, Sir Peter may also 
have been a gay dog, a dashing old spark, like the rest of the society in 
which he moved. ‘There may have been a lady in a sedan chair waiting 
for him downstairs; in that case I should whisper to him with a certain 
liberty and officiousness as though I knew all about his goings on,and would 
take care to keep it from Lady Teazle, if it were made worth my while. 

You see that there was much, very much to study in the comparatively 
small part of second footman, although to the unthinking outsider it might 
appear easy enough. But I wanted to give a new reading to the character: 
I yearned to make a mark as an original thinker. It is useless to tell you 
of the sleepless nights and busy days I spent thinking out the niceties of 
action and byplay; it would have been such a success, I know it, I feel it. 
Ihad it in me, I might have become a second Kean, You ask how is it 
that I have not become famous with such an opening? I will tell you—the 
matinee never came off! 


V. 
A VOICE ‘FROM, THE BUSH. 


IGH noen, and not a cloud to break this blinding sun ; 
Well, I’ve half the day before me still, and most of my journey done, 
There’s little enough of shade to be got, but I’ll take what I can get, 
For I’m not as hearty as once I was, although I’m a young man Veu. 


Young? Well, yes, I supposeso, as far as the seasons go; 

Though there’s many a man far older than I down there in the town below.__ 
Older, but men to whom, in the pride of their manhood strong, , 
The hardest work is never too hard, nor the longest day too long. 


But I’ve cut my cake, so I can’t complain, and I’ve only myself to blame 
Ay ! that was always their tale at home, and here it’s just the same; ‘ 
Of the seed I’ve sown in pleasure, the harvest I’m reaping in pain, 
Could I put my life a few years back, would I live that life again? 


WouldI? Of course, I would! What glorious days they were! 

It sometimes seems but the dream of a dream that life could have beenso 
fair, 

So sweet, but a short time back, while now, if one can call, 

This life, I almost doubt at times if it’s worth the living at all. 


# 
Where are they new, I wonder, with whom those years were passed ? 
The pace was a little too good, I fear, for many of them to last; 
And there’s always plenty to take their place when the leaders begin to 
decline; 
Still I wish them well, wherever they are, for the sake of auld lang syne! 


Jack Villier’s—galloping Jack—what a beggar he was to ride !— 

Was shot in a gambling row last year on the Californian side; 

And Byng, the best of the lot, who was broke in the Derby of fifty-eight, 
Is keeping sheep with Harry Lepell somewhere on the River Plate, 


Do they ever think of me at all, and the fun we used to share? 

It gives me a pleasant hour or so—and I’ve none too many to spare. 

This dull blood runs as it used to run, and the spent flame flickers up, 

As I think of the cheers that rang in my ears when I won the Garrison Cup! 


And how the regiment roared to a man, while the voice of the fielders shook, 

As Iswung in my stride, six lengths to the good, hard held, over Brixworth’s 
Brook; 

Instead of the parrot’s screech, I seem to hear the twang of the horn, 

As once again from Barkley Holt I set the pick of the Quorn. 


But though it’s one’s mind at times, there’s little good in a curse, 

One comfort is, though it’s not very much, it might be a great deal worse. 
A roof to my head, and a bite to my mouth, and no one likely to know 
I’m ‘‘Billthe Bushman,” the dandy who went to the dogs long years ago. 


Out there on the station among the lads I get along pretty well; 

It’s only when I come down into town that I feel this life such a hell. 
Booted and bearded and burned to a brick, I loaf along the street ; 
AndI watch the ladies tripping by, and bless their dainty feet. 


I watch them but from afar ; and I pull my old cap over my eyes, 

Partly to hide the tears. that rude and rough as I am, will rise, 

And partly because I cannot bear that such as they should see 

The man that Iam, when I know, though they don’t, the man that I ought 
to be. 


» ° . ° . ° ° ° ° ° 


Puff! with the last whiff of my pipe I blow these fancies away, 

For I must be jogging along if I want to get down into town to-day. 
AsI know I shall reach my journey’s end though I travel not over fast, 
So the end of my longer journey will come in its own good time at last. 


ENCORE. V 


“We must economize, my dear,”’ his wife said, very sweetly; 
Her face took on an earnest look that won his heart completely. 
“I think,”’ she said, ‘‘that flannel shirts would suit you very nicely, 
For summer time is coming, and they are the thing precisely. 
Your laundry bill, you know, is large for shirts and cufts and collars; 
*Twould save, you see—and for my hatI need just twenty dollars.” 
— Fudge 
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Vi. 
THERE’S A ROGUE IN THE BREAST 
O’ YOUR COAT. 


By Jennie E. T. Dowe, 


COORTED sweet Shelah for siven years an 
over, 
An’ yet me sweet Shelah was ever a rover; 
I coorted all night, an’ I coorted all day, 
An’ yit wid sweet Shelah had never a way; 
I coorted her ’arly, I coorted her late, 
Siven days in the week, an’ wished they were 
eight— 
But ’t was always, 
“Go way, Barney, 
Get along wid your blarney, 
There's a rogue in the breast o’ your coat.” 


y 


Wheriver she went I was sure to be there, 
Ateach weddingan’ wake I’d love an’ to spare; 
I coorted her waking, I coorted her dreaming, 
I coorted her ’arnest, I coorted her seeming, 
I coorted her ’ating, I coorted her drinking, 
An’ begor by me sowl I coorted_ her winking— 

But ’t was always, 

‘*Go way, Barney, 

Get along wid your blarney, 

There’s a rogue in the breast o’ your coat.’’ 


I coorted her standing, I coorted her setting, 
Wheriver an’ whin was a chance love to get in; 
I coorted her riding, I coorted her walking, 
I coorted her thinking, I coorted her talking, 
I coorted her smiling an’ frowning an’ wreathing, 
An’ by the hole o’ me coatI coorted her breath- 
ing— 

But ’t was always, 

‘«Go way, Barney, 

Get along wid your blarney, 

There’s a rogue in the breast 0’ your coat.’’ 


J coorted in new clothes, I coorted in old, x 
I coorted wid brass, an’ I coorted wid gold; 
I coorted wid scorning, I coorted wid hating, 
I coorted wid fighting, [coorted wid b’ating, 
I coorted wid English the brogue along fussing, 
An’ by Peteran’ Paul I coorted wid cussing— 
But ’t was always, 
‘Go way, Barney, 
Get along wid your blarney, 
There’sa rogue in the breast o’ your coat.” 


I coortedsweet Shelah for siven years an’ over, 
Then I swore by the saints I’d Shelah give over; 
Che rogue in me coat I’d never found out, 
If Shelah herself had not turned me about; 
The darlint vourneen is the rogue in me breast, 
An’ by the siven parishes there sheshall rest— 
An’ now ’t is, 
«Come along, Barney, 
Never mind your blarney, 
’T is Shelah that’s hid in your eoat.’’ 
—Century Magazine. 


rae it 
SIX YEARS OLD. 


HAT do you think, doll Rosa? 
Look sharp at me, and say ! 
What do you think has happened ? 
I’m six years old to-day. 
Yes, this is why my dear mamma 
Has dressed you up so gay, 
And brought you here to visit me— 
I’m six years old to-day. 


You see how fast I’m growing ? 
O I forgot, you know 
That you had only met me 
An hour or two ago! 
I’ve grown a year since yesterday ! 
My papa told me so; 
I’m sure I didn’t feel so tall 
A day or two ago! 


And don’t you think, doll Rosa, 
I’m most too old to play ? 
I really feel quite busy, 
‘Because I’m six to-day. 
I guess [ll help mamma awhile 
{ wonder what she’ll say. , 
And after that we’ll celebratet! 
Because I’m six to-day. 


Vill. 
YOUNG AMERICA’S FOURTH. 


WE put him to bed in his little nightgown, 
The worst battered youngster there was in 
the town, 
Yet he yelled as he opened his only well eye, 
‘Rah, ’rah, for the jolly old Fourth of July !” 


Two thumbs and eight fingers with cloths were 
tied up, 

On his head was a bump like an upside down cup, 

And he smiled as he best could with nose all awry, 

“I’ve had just the bossest Fourth of July.”’ 


We were glad, for he had been up with the sun. 

Right into the midst of the powder and fun, 

Where the boom of the cannon sent its smoke to 
the sky— 

Young America like, was his Fourth of July. 


I said we were glad all the pieces were there, 

So we plastered and bound them with tenderest 
care ; 

But out of the wreck came the words with a sigh, 

“If to-morrer was only the Fourth of July !’’ 


He will grow all together again, never fear, 

And be ready to celebrate freedom next year, 
But tho’ it is selfish, we’re thankful there lies 

A crackerless twelvemonth ’twixt Fourth of Julys. 


We kissed him good-night on his powder-specked 


face, 

We laid his bruised hands softly down in their 
place, 

And he murmured, as sleep closed his one open 
eye, 


“JT wish every day was the Fourth of July.’’ 


IX. 
A SHAKESPEAREAN MEDLEY. 


Hamlet: Speak the speech, I pray you, as I 
pronounced it to you, trippingly on the 
tongue; but if you mouth it, as many of 
our players do, I had as lief the town-crier 
spoke. 

Romeo: Soft, what light throngh yonder window 
breaks? Oh, that I were a glove upon that 


hand, 
That I might — — — 
Brutus;  Bestride the narrow world like a 
colossus. 


Upon what meat hath this our Czesar fed 
That he has grown so — — — — 
— — — — Smalland undistinguishable. 
Like far-off mountains turned into — — — 
Portia: Just a pound of flesh : if thoutak’st more 
Or less than a just pound—beit but so much 
As makes itlight, or heavy, in the substance 
Or the division of the twentieth part 
Of one poor scruple; nay, if the scale do 
turn 
But in the estimation of — — — — 
Puck: My fairy lord, this must be done with 
haste, 
For night’s swift dragons cut the clouds full 
fast, 
And yonder shines Aurora’s harbinger; 
At whose approach, ghosts, wandering 
here and there, 
Troop home to 
Prince of Morocco; — —- Stop the foreign spirits; 
but they come, 
As o’er a brook, to see fair Portia. 
One of these three 
Queen: Good gentlemen hath much talked of 
you; 
And, sure I am, twomen there are not living 
To whom he more adheres. If it will please 
you 
Toshow us so much gentry and good-will 
As to expend your time with us awhile, 
For the supply and profit of our hope, 
Your visitation shall receive 
Enobarbus: The barge she sat in, like a burnished 
throne, 
Burned on the water: the poop was beaten 
gold ; 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 


The winds were love-sick with them: the 
oars were silver, 

Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and 
made 

The water, which they beat, to follow faster, 

As amorous of their strokes. For her own 
person, 

It beggared all description: she did lie 

Oberon: In maiden meditation, fancy free. 

Yet marked I where the bolt of Cupid fell: 

It fell upon a little western flower, 

Before milk-white, now purple with love’s 


wound; 
And maidens call it love-in-idleness. 
Fetch me 
Hubert: — — The iron, Isay, and bind him 
here. 
Arthur: Alas! what need you be so boisterous 
rough ? 


I will not struggle; I will stand stone-still. 
For heaven’s sake, Hubert, let me not be 


bound! 
Nay, hear me, Hubert! Driye these men 
away, 
And I will sit as quiet as 
Rosalind: — — Asnail; for though he comes 


slowly, he carries his house on his head, a 
better jointure, I think, than you can make 
a woman. ‘ ; 
Besides, he 

Antony: — — — —-Was ambitious ; 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Caesar answered it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest, 
(For Brutus is an honorable man; 
So are they all, all honorable men) 

Puck: Tt we shadows have offended, 
Think but this (and all is mended), 
That you have but slumbered here, 
While these visions did appear, 
And this weak and idle theme, 
No more yielding but a dream, 
Gentles, do not reprehend ; 
If you pardon, we will mend. 
So, good-night unto you all 
Give me your hands, if we be friends. 


Se | 
COMMENCEMENT ESSAYS. 


HEARD the essays. That one on 

The Magna Charta and King John, 
‘The head girl wrote. She with the wreath 
Described ‘‘ Lear’s Wanderings on the Heath” 
Quite prettily. Another one 
Explained ‘‘ The Spots upon the Sun,” 
“* The Influence of Browning,” and 
“The Early Writings of George Sand ;” 
‘The Transcendental Movement: How 
It Touches German Letters Now.”’ 


All these I sadly listened to: 

‘*What earthly good can these things do?” 
ILasked myself. ‘‘Does old King John 
Teach you to sewa patch upon 

A coat? Or can the spotted sun 

Say when a roastis rarely done? 

Do Browning’s tangled poems tell 

The way to mend a stocking well?”’ 


While I was wondering sadly there, 

A sweet girl rose, and, I declare, 

She talked about all homely things 
From washtubs down to muffin rings ! 
She had ten pages all on pie ; 

She knew the choicest way to fry 

An oyster, and how best to bake 

A good old-fashioned johnny cake. 


Next day that girl was asked to share 

The fortunes of a millionaire ; ; 
She now reads Browning’s wondrous books, 
And leaves the cooking to her cooks. 


The girl who wrote on Browning’s work 

Is married to a gentle clerk, 

Whose income’s small. No girl have they ; 
She scrubs and cooks the livelong day ; 
And sighs, while bending o’er the range, 
When she reflects upon the change— 

The fall from school sublimities 

To tattered books for recipes, 
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Xl. 
acess l DESPATCH. 


By AusTIN Dogson. 


URRAH ! the season’s past at last ; 
At length we’ve ‘‘done”’ our pleasure. 
Dear ‘‘ Pater,” if you only knew 
How much I’ve longed for home and you, 
Our own green lawn and leisure! 


And then the pets! One half forgets 
The dear dumb friends in Babel. 
I hope my special fish is fed ; 
I long to see poor Nigra's head 
Pushed at me from the stable! 


I long to see the cob and Rob, 

Old Bevis and the Collie; 
And won't we read in ‘‘ Traveler’s Rest! ”’ 
Home readings after all are best ; 

None else seem half so jolly ! 


One misses your dear kindly store 
Of fancies quaint and funny ; 
One misses, too, your kind don-mot ; 
The Mayfair wit I mostly know 
Has more of gall than honey ! 


How tired one grows of calls and balls! 
This ‘‘toujours perdrix’ wearies ; 
I'm longing, quite, for ‘‘ Notes on Knox ;”’ 
(Apropos, I’ve the loveliest box 
For holding Notes and Queries !) 


A change of place would suit my case. 
You’ll take me on probation ? 
As ‘‘Lady-help,” then, let it be; 
I feel (as Lavender shall see), 
That jams are my vocation! 


How’s Lavender? My love to her. 

Does Briggs still flirt with Flowers ?1 
Has Hawthorn stubbed the common clear ? 
You'll let me give some picnics, dear, 

And ask the Vanes and Towers ? 


I met Belle Vane. ‘:He’s” still in Spain! 
Sir John won’tlet them marry. 

Aunt drove the boys to Brompton Rink ; 

And Charley —changing Charley—think, 
Is now au mieux with Carry! 


And »e/ You know what ‘‘no” I mean— 
There’s no one yetat present ; 

The Benedick I have in view 

Must be a something wholly new ; 
One’s father’s far too pleasant. 

So hey, I say, for home and you! 
Good-by to Piccadilly; 

Balls, beaux, and Boltin-row, adieu! 

Expect me, dear, at half-past two ; 
Till then, your own fond AZiZ/y, 


XI. 
REJOICIN’ AT DE CO’NERS. 


By Mrs. FINDLEY BRADEN, 


Pelee de slay-bells, Pelatiah, 
Ring ’’em loud! Cumright along! 
Hunt de big horn, Nehemiah! 
Hi! we now mus’ hab a song! 
Fo’ dis villidge am rejoicin’ ; 
Shoo! de Co’ners am not slow! 
An’ dis day we’ll not be choicin’— 
Simpkins Polk, put down dat hoe! 


Eb’rybody’s gwine ter cel’brate, 
Brac’ an’ yeller, wite folks, too, 

Fo’ our Shepherd, Pa’sun Shelltate, 
Tak’s ter wife his flock’s bes’ ewe. 

We hab known ’em like two books, sah, 
An’ we’s boun’ ter ’gratulate ; 

Spruce up, Abdeel! afin’ yo’ looks, sah! 
Ephram, brush yo’ woolly pate ! 


Git your banjo, Sambo Tushin, 
' Dey am cumin’ up de road, 

Pa’sun an’ his bride so blushin’, 
She wat’s yit Mis’ Chloe Stoad. 

Look! the church do’s now wide open! 
Groomsmen all aroun’ de gate! 

Pa’sun steps light. He am hopin’ 
Dat dedinnerwon’tbe late. 


All you galls that stan’ a-grinnin’, 
~ Shout an’ wave yo’ ribbins high! 
Silence am de wust ob sinnin’ 
When a weddin’-party’s nigh. 
To de church we'll now go crowdin’, 
Pa’sun Streak hab cum frum town; 
Chloe’s got a veil dat’s shroudin’ 
All her face, fo’ it am down. 


Flags am frum de winders streamin’— 
Gess de Fourth seems back once more ; 
Dat’s de organ, or I’se dreamin’ ! 
Daddy Blake hab ’menct ter snore. 
Shake him like a possum, Touser ! 
Laws! wake up! de show’s begun! 
Pa’sun Streak’s ‘‘Amen’s’’ a rouser, 
He’ll sun mak’ dat couple ove, 


Now dey’s stan’in’ at de altah, 
Chloe proud es Missy Hife ; 
She kin speak outan’ not faltah, 
She am Pa’sun Shelltate’s wife. 
Down de aisle dey’s jes’ a-cumin’, 
‘Mornin’, Pa’sun, wif de res’! 
Spects yo’ bird ob joy am hummin’ ; 
Wis’ you lots ob happiness !”’ 


All de slay-bells am a-ringin’, 
Nehemiah blows de horn ; 
Sambo am his banjo stringin’, 
Simpkins Polk hab lef’ his corn. 
All de folks am celebratin’, 
Hi! de Co’ners now am gay! 
Massa Hife goes roun’ beratin’, 
But de law hab hadits way. 


Pemex Ite 
THE REQUITAL. 


By ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 
ees roared the tempest, fast fell the sleet ; 
A little child angel passed down the street, 
With trailing pinions and weary teet. 


The moon was hidden, no stars were bright; 
So she could not shelter in heaven that night, 
For the angels’ ladders are rays of light. 


She beat her wings at each window-pane, 
And pleaded for shelter, but-all in vain : 
‘‘Listen,’’ they said, ‘‘to the pelting rain !” 


She sobbed, as the laughter and mirth grew 
higher, 

“Give me rest and shelter beside your fire, 

And I will give you your heart’s desire.” 


The dreamer sat watching his embers gleam, 

While his heart was floating down hope’s bright 
stream ; 

So he wove her wailing into his dream, 


The worker toiled on for his work was brief ; 
The mourner was nursing his own pale grief ; 
They heard notthe promise that brought relief. 


But fiercer the tempest rose than before, 
When the angel paused at a humble door, 
And asked for shelter and help once more. 


A weary woman, pale, worn, and thin, 
With a brand upon her of want and sin, 
Heard the angel and took her in. 


Took her in gently, and did her best 
Todry her pinions, and make her rest 
With tender pity upon her breast. 


When the eastern morning grew bright and red, 
Up the first sunbeam the angel fled ; 
Having kissed the woman and left her—dead. 


XIV. 
A LOWDEN SABBATH MORN. 


By Ropert Louis STEVENSON. 


HE clinkum-clank o’ Sabbath bells 
Noo to the hoastin’ rookery swells, 
Noo fainting’ laigh in shady dells, 
Sounds far an’ near, 
An’ through the simmer kintry tells 
Its tale o’ cheer. 


The plou’man mair than a’ o’ men, 
His week completit joys to ken; 
Half-dressed, he daunders out an’ in, 
Perplext wi’ leisure ; 
An’ his raxt limbs he’ll rax again 
Wi’ painfi’ pleesure. 


The steerin’ mither strang afit 

Noo shoos the bairnies but a bit; 

Noo cries them ben, their Sinday shuit 
To scart upon them, 

Or sweeties in their pouch to pit, 
Wi’ blessin’s on them. 


An’ noo to face the kirkward mile : 
The guidman’s hat o’ dacentstyle, 
The blackit shoon, we noo maun fyle 
As white’s the miller: 
A waefw’ peety tae, to spile 
The warth o’ siller. 


Our Marg’et, aye sae keen to crack, 
Douce-stappin’ in the stoury track, 
Her emeralt goun a’ kiltit back 
Frae snawy coats, 
White-ankled, leads the kirkward pack 
Wi’ Dauvit Groats. 


An’ aye an’ while we nearer draw 

To whaur the kirkton lies alaw, 

Mair neebours, comin’ saft an’ slaw 
Frae here an’ there, 

The thicker thrang the gate an’ caw 
The stour in air. 


But hark ! the bells frae nearer clang; 
To rowst the slaw, their sides they bang ; 
An’ see! black coats a’ready thrang 
The green kirkyaird ; 
An’ at the yett, the chestnut span 
That brocht the laird. 


The prentit stanes that mark the deid, 
Wi? lengthened lip, the sarious read; 
Syne wag a moraleesin’ heid, 
An’ then an’ there 
Their hirplin’ practice an’ their creed 
Try hard to square. 


It’s here our Merren lang has lain, 

A wee bewast the table-stane ; 

An’ yon’s the grave o’ Sandy Blane ; 
An’ further ower, 

The mither’s brithers, dacent men! 
Lie q’ the fower. 


But noo the bell is ringin’ in ; 

To tak’ their places, folk begin; 

The minister himsel’ will shune 
Be up the gate, 

Filled fu’ wi’ clavers about sin 
An’ man’s estate. 


The tines are up— french, to be shire, 
The faithfw’ Arench, an’ twa-three mair ; 
The auld precentor, hoastin’ sair, 

Wails out the portions, 
An’ yirks the tune into the air 

Wi’ queer contortions. 


Follows the prayer, the readin’ next, 

An’ then the fisslin’ for the text— 

The twa-three last to find it, vext 
But kind o’ proud ; 

An’ then the peppermints are raxt, 
An’ southernwood. 


For noo’s the time whan pows are seen 
Nid-noddin’ like a mandareen ; 
When tenty mithers stap a preen 
In sleepin’ weans ; 
An’ nearly half the parochine 
Forget their pains. 


Himsel’, meanwhile, frae whaur he cocks 
An’ bobs belaw the soundin’-box, 
The treesures of his words unlocks 
Wi’ prodigality, 
An’ deals some unco dingin’ knocks 
To infidelity. 


Wi’ sappy unction, hoo he burkes 
The hopes o’ men that trust in works, 
Expounds the fau’ts 0’ ither kirks, 
An’ shaws the best 0’ them 
No muckle better than mere Turks, 
» When a’s confessed 0’ them. 


Bethankit ! what a bonny creed! 

What mair would ony Christian need ? 
The braw words rumm’le ower his heid, 
Nor steer the sleeper ; 

An’ in their restin’ graves, the deid 
Sleep aye the deeper, 
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prem the responses sent to the circular asking 
what part they would be willing to take in 
the convention, it would seem that the ma- 
jority of elocutionists think that reciting is their 
main business. It would be safe to say that nine 

out of ten offered to give recitals. We give this 
simply as news, without comment. 


ERNER’S VOICE MAGAZINE according to 

its established policy, will watch carefully ev- 
ery convention, every annual meeting, and every 
summer school, and report whatever of value is 
found in them. While we have arranged to be 
represented at various places, yet we should be 
pleased to hear atonce from those expecting to 
attend any ofthese gatherings, as we may wish 
to provide for special correspondence, 


Do July there will be many summer 

schools and many annual meetings of edu- 
cational and musical organizations. These occa- 
sions are becoming annual reunions of people 
from all parts ofthe land who, inseeking a change 
of and rest from their ordinary work of the year, 
combine in this way both pleasure and profit. 
However, we do not consider the summer school 


an unmixed good. Thereis danger of overwork 
on the part of bothteacher and pupil. Yet the 
summer school has become a prominent feature 
in American educational life, and doubtless has 
come to stay. Care should be taken to have it 
do the most good and the least harm. 


O the members of the First National Conven- 
tion of Elocutionists we extend a hearty 
welcome. This meeting marks an epoch in the 
history of the profession, and is sure to have a 
clarifying and centralizing effect, as has been the 
case with all professions that have organized for 
mutual protectionand advancement. From this 
time dates the recognition of the profession by 
other kindred professions and by the general pub- 
lic. To have the president ofthe Board of Edu- 
cation of the greatest city in America deliver the 
address of welcome, andto be permitted to hold 
sessions in one of America’s greatest educational 
institutions, is a signal triumph for the elocution- 
ary profession, which, heretofore, has been a sort 
of vagrant art,—a wandering minstrel, consid- 
ered unworthy of a place among the sister profes- 
sions and unrecognized as an organization, 
Whether elocutionists shall prove worthy of this 
recognition, and whetherthey possess the cohe- 
sive quality necessary to establish their right to 
be recognized as a profession, will doubtless be 
brought out by the convention. 

It would be ungracious and largely useless to 
call special attention at this time to the mistakes 
that have been made in inaugurating this 
movement. It is much easier to criticise the 
work of others than to yourself improve upon 
that work. Therefore, we shall refrain from an 
attempt to point out the errors, leaving this part 
of our duty untilanother occasion, The experi- 
ence that the originators have gained will be of 
much yalue in arranging for future similar meet- 
ings. 

We greet the members who have gathered 
here, and sincerely hope that they will feel amply 
repaid for responding to the call for a convyen- 
tion. Welcome, members of the First National 
Convention of Public Readers and Teachers of 
Elocution! 


AP was announcedin our last number, Mr. Steele 
MacKaye, through Mrs. MacKaye, breaks the 
silence he has so long maintained in regard to his 
personal and professional relations with Frangois 
Delsarte, in a communication that appears on the 
first page ofthis issue. The historical part con- 
firms what has already been published. The 
chief points made are that wsthetic gymnastics 
or, rather, harmonic gymnastics, are Mr. Mac- 
Kaye’s invention; that Delsarte did not teach 
gymnastics; that some one other than Mr, Mac- 
Kaye has the bulk ofthe Delsarte manuscripts; that 
Mr. MacKaye is preparing for publication, ete. 
Cautionis given in regard to relaxing exercises, 
which, as practiced ‘‘by some of the so-called 
Delsartians, are absolutely dangerous,’’ 

This communication from Mrs. MacKaye is a 
valuable contribution to Delsartian literature. It 
should have been made longago, for the sake 
both of Mr. MacKaye and of the cause itself. 
Very naturally, Mrs. MacKaye thought it was for 
him to say when and how he was to fulfil the 
trust Delsarte confided tohim. Mr, MacKaye’s 
friends have grown weary at the delay.. The la- 
borers in expressional art could not remain idle 
allthis time, and certainly they should not be 
blamed for doing what they could to progress, If 
they have made mistakes, Mr. MacKaye should 
ask himself if he is not responsible to some extent 
therefor. 

If Mr. MacKaye did not get: all of the Delsarte 
manuscripts, where are they? It has been as- 


serted that they have fallen into the possession 
of the French Jesuits. If this be true, very 
likely the manuscripts will never be published. 

We are glad that Mr. MacKaye has spoken out. 
The Delsarte atmosphere will be clearer, because 
of his letter. 


For Werner's Voice Magazine. 


NEWS AND COMMENTS. 


tee personnel of the Vienna Imperial Opera 

House is a small village of itself, says the N. 
Y. Sun, There are 411 persons including the di- 
rector, 1066 members of the orchestra, 22stage mu- 
sicians, 21 male soloists, 12 female soloists, 50 
chorus men, 67 chorus girls, 10 male and 16 fe- 
male solo dancers, 75 ballet girls. 


* * Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, editor of St, Wichol- 
as, has a phonograph at home, into which she 
talks any idea that may come. When she de- 
sires to make use of it, the phonograph readily 
gives it up. 

* * The first performance of ,‘‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana’’ in Russian was given at the Moscow Opera 
House in May, the parts being taken by pupils of 
the Philharmonic School. It is said that the inci- 
dents of the opera actually took place at the vil- 
lage of Rascaja, on Easter Sunday, 1880, between 
g and 12 in the morning: 


* * It is said that Edwin Booth has positively re- 
tired from the stage, having lost all desire for 
further public appearance. His fortune is esti- 
mated at $750,000. 


* * According to Patti, flowers have an influence 
on the voice. In her case the perfume of violets 
causes a hoarseness similar to that produced by 
colds. Therefore no flowers are allowedin her 
sleeping-room, 

*.* On June 11 De Lara’s new opera, ‘The 
Light of Asia,” was given its first public hearing 
at Covent Garden, London. Miss Emma Eames 
created the part of Fasodhara, and Lasalle the part 
of Buddha. Both made decided impressions. 
The opera itself issaid to lean toward the Wagner- 
ian rather than the Italian school; butit certainly 
is brilliant and beautiful. Some of the music is 
quite sensuous. 


*.* Bernhardt will soon produce a one-act pla 
in French, by Oscar Wilde, entitled ‘‘Salambo.” 


*.* When an English music-hall singer wants a 
new song, say for Monday, he willnotify the song 
writer on the preceding Thursday. By Friday 
the verses are ready for the composer, who will 
generally set them to a melodyin about Io minutes. 
The singer memorizes the song and spends the in- 
tervening days in thinking up stage business. 
On Monday morning it is handed to the band, and 
by evening it is ready for the public. Whata dif- 
ference, comments the St. Fames’s Gazette, on say 
the de Reszkés’ methods of learning a song. Ed- 
ouard will rehearse a new song 20 times a day for 
at least a fortnight before he will evensing it in a 
drawing-room. The right for giving the music- 
hall song is sold to asinger for from $5 to $25, gen- 
erally $10, and the money is divided equally be- 
tween the verse-writer and the composer. John P, 
Harrington, who collaborates with Orlando Powell, 
seldom writes less than 10 songs a week, or from 
500 to 800 a year. 

* *Campanini is quiteill in Nebraska withinflam- 
matory rheumatism. His voice is said to be real- 
ly gone at last. 


* * Edwin Forrest’s body is soon to be taken 
from Philadelphia and buried on the grounds of 
the Forrest Home. 


* * The N. Y. Sum, in aneditorial on dress reform, 
hits the nail on the head when it says that until 
the women of Fifth Avenue set the fashion of 
dress reform, there will be no reform in the femi- 
nine costume in any quarter, though nothing is 
more obvious than the total inappropriateness of 
the present dress of working women. Distinc- 
tions in dress which mark distinctions in employ- 
ment are intolerable in the eyes of women. Re- 
formatory ideas are gaining a foothold in Boston 
and Chicago more than elsewhere. 

* *If a man really desires to discover how popular 
he is as a speaker, says a writer, let him charge 
fifty cents admission. 
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* .*The Daughters of the Revolution at theirrecent 
convention unanimously passed a resolution rec- 
ommending that the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner,’’ as 
the only distinctively American national song, be 
sung at least once a week in all the public schools. 
They also ask Americans to rise and stand during 
the singing or playing of the air whenever it is 
possible. 


*.* The late Oliver Ditson left $25,000 for the 
fund of the Oliver Ditson Society for the Relief 
of Needy Musicians. Ata recent meeting at the 
residence of Mrs. Ditson, Boston, B. J. Lang was 
elected president for the ensuing year, C. H. 
Ditson, treasurer; B. J. Lang, A. Parker Browne, 
Arthur Foote, trustees. 


*.* The recent Republican Convention at Minne- 
apolis shows plainly that it is the men who can 
speak well that come to the front and are hon- 
ored. In commenting on the speakers a paper 
says of Mr. Knight, of California: ‘“‘ He makesa 
hearty speech in a voice that all can hear, and 
gets the biggest applause of any man in the Con- 
vention that day.” And again, ‘‘Bethen, of 
Illinois, also has a clear voice. It isevident that 
the speakers are picked for their voices.” This 
tale points its own moral. 


** Mr. Joseph Barnby has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the London Guildhall! School of Music. He 
has been for a long time identified with Eton, but 
gave up this position for thenew one at a sacrifice 
of half the salary, because he believed he could 
accomplish more good. He has, moreover, a 
much larger field for his artistic abilities, and we 
may look for a corresponding increase in his 
musical influence. 


* .* A white student of Yale has refused to compete 
for a prize in speaking with a colored student. 
The white man is a Missourian, and it is said that 
the idea of being beaten by a colored man is the 
reason of his refusal. He fears that he would be 
shot or banished when he went home. And yet 
this is free America and the r1gth century. 


* .*Mr. S, G. Pratt’s musicaland dramatic allegory, 
“*The Triumph of Columbus,’’ on which he has 
been engaged for over four years, will be pro- 
duced at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, Oct. 10, when New York celebrates on her 
own account the discovery of America. A chorus 
of 1,000 voices has been selected. Many promi- 
nent Eastern choral societies have offered their 
assistance, and the following have been accepted: 
The Philadelphia Mendelssohn Club, W. W. Gil- 
christ, director; Newark Cecelia Chorus, E. M. 
Bowman, director; Nyack Choral Union, Mr. 
Wilson, director; Mt. Vernon and Stamford Singing 
Societies, Mr. Hallam, director; St. George’s 
choir, New York; J. Hyatt Brewer's choir, Brook- 
lyn; Brooklyn Cecelia Chorus, W. H. Neidlinger, 
director, The leading part of Jsabe//a has been 
offered to Emma Eames. The orchestral score 
is about 600 pages of closely written music. The 
work is divided into 6 parts: Vision of Columbus; 
council at Salamanca; Columbus and his son at 
the Convent La Rabida in want; Queen Isabella 
and her court; a Spanish dance, the appeal and 
the decision, the voyage, conspiracy, and dis- 
covery of land; the triumphal entry of Columbus 
into Barcelona. 


*,.* Philadelphia has started a musical society 
similar to the Manuscript Society of New York. 


*.* Lucy Hooper, writing to the N. Y. Home 
ournal, says: “When an actor of the Frangais 
dies, the entire company, male and female, walk 
behind the hearse, which always causes the 
neighborhood of the Church of St. Roch, the 
official worshipping place of the ‘Comedie,’ to be 
crowded with gazers, anxious to know how their 
footlight favorites will stand the garish light of 
day, and if the coat and trousers of private life 
are as becoming as the classic draperies of their 
stage robes.”’ 
*.* A Boston dry goods house is trying the ex- 
periment of providing a hall and a piano for its 
employes. Two teachers of gymnastics have 
been engaged, and daily, from 5 to 6, the girls are 
allowed to leave in small parties and avail them- 
selves of the instruction. 
*° ‘He whosings frightens away his ills,” says 
Cervantes, 
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* * The Cincinnati College of Music recently 
gave a program of ‘‘Original compositions by the 
students of the College.’’ Among the numbers 
were two organ sonatas, a sonata for piano and 
violin, a string quartet. While it is not probable 
that any great genius was evinced, yet the exercise 
is a valuable one. 


* .* Sig. Andrea Anton, who made his debut 
recently at Chickering Hall, New York, created 
some excitement among critics by the ease with 
which he flung out high C. His singing is de- 
scribed as artistic, passionate and dramatic, but 
lacking in the softer graces and refinements of 
style. Heis aSpaniard. 

* * Janauschek, whose magnificent acting has 
thrilled audiences the world over, is reported to 
be struggling with poverty in her declining years. 
It is to be hoped that those who have so often 
listened to her will come to her assistance. This 
is an instance where a testimonial performance 
would mean something and be truly worthy. 


** Notes and Queries says that the first book 
containing musical characters was issued in 1495, 
from the press of the celebrated Wynken de 
Worde. 


*.* A Chinese guide to the English language, 
recently published in Pekin, recommends the 
frequent practice of sentence making, and gives 
the following. as examples: ‘‘Diligent learn of 
English words no difficult;” ‘‘To do good virtues 
become rich and know;’’ “‘He himself no have 
got-” ‘Fear inside have little false;’’ ‘‘Run come 
too much;” ‘‘Why you count want mistake.” 


** Manchester, Eng., is to have a conservatory 
under the direction of Sir Charles,Halle, with Mr. 
Santley in charge of the vocal work. It is hoped 
that the school will become famous for singing. 
It is intended to make each applicant pass a rigid 
examination, and if at the end of a year’s trial the 
pupil does not come up to expectations, he will 
be dropped. 

* * The National Conservatory of America, 
desiring to emphasize the engagement of Dvorak 
as its director, and to advance American music, 
has offered the following prizes: For the best 

rand or comic opera, words and music, $1,000; 
or the best libretto for a grand or comic opera, 
$500; for the best symphony, $500; for the best 
oratorio, $500; for the best suite or cantata, $300; 
for the best piano or violin concerto, $200, Each 
work must be new and in manuscript; the success- 
ful works must be first publicly presented under 
the auspices of the Conservatory, which reserves 
the right to give 3 public performances of each 
work, when it shall become the property of the 
composer. Manuscripts must be sent not later 
than Sept. 1, 1892; the awards will be made Oct. 
15. All competitors must have been born in the 
United States, and not be over 35 years old. 


*.* Walter Damrosch is writing an opera founded 
on the ‘Scarlet Letter,” the libretto to be by 
George Parsons Lathrop, Hawthorne’s son-in- 
law. 


*.* An Academy of Music for the Blind is soon to 
be started at Kénigsberg. 


** A writer in the Baltimore Herald says of the 
Greek dress: ‘‘The flowing draperies and cunning 
folds in which this robe is arranged, forms the 
very ideal ofa suitable attire for women. That 
the Greek is really the only mode of attire suited 
tothe feminine form is sufficiently attested by 
the fact thatno woman of taste wishing a life- 
size statue of herself would think of arraying her- 
self in any other fashion of clothing. So far, 
however, the demand for classic ideals has been 
made in vain. There can be no doubt that the 
gain, if beauty of effect alone were considered, 
would be immense. Imagine a concourse of 
ladies such as one beholds in a ball-room orat a 
fashionable ‘at home’ arrayed notin the latest ex- 
travagant mode, but attired in a robe of rich ma- 
terial fittingly adorned with jewels, and picture 
the contrast.” . 

* * Minna Gale, the actress, is soon to be mar. 
ried to Archibald Haynes, of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, New York. 

* * Ambroise Thomas, of the Paris Conservatoire 
is suffering greatly from insomnia. He is 81 
years old, having been for 21 years director of the 
Conservatoire. 


* * Inreply toa recent query as to whether he 
would write another opera Verdi said: ‘I will 
not deny that I feel able to write another opera or 
two, because my imagination is not yet dead; but 
there is one miserable hindrance—the physical fa- 
tigue of writing, of filling an interminable forest 
of leaves of music, all the millions of notes and 
signsthat compose ascore, That is what fright- 
ens me.”’ 


*,* D’Albert’s first opera will be produced in Ber- 
lin in the autumn. 


*,.* Atarecent competition in Genoa fora prize 
for the best setting of. a hymn in celebration of 
Columbus, 16 compositions were submitted, and 
were all judged to be too far below the standard 
to take any prize. Doos this mean that musical 
composition is on the wane in Italy ? 


*.* The members of the Belletristic Society of 
the Young Men’s Hebrew Assocfation in New 
York have been giving special study to ‘‘Macbeth’”’ 
for the purpose of mastering its methodology and 
philosophy. 


*.* Among the offers which the managers of the 
World’s Fair have received is one from Ecuador. 
The writer has prepared an epic poem of which 
Columbus is the hero, and he wishes the managers 
to give him $5,000 forit. He says it is equal to 
the Iliad or the Aineid, and he will, at this price, 
come to Chicago and recite it. The delivery will 
require 9 days. He also suggests that $50,000 be 
appropriated to have 50,000 copies of the poem 
printed. 


* * A recent medical phenomenon exhibited by Dr, 
Edward Janeway to the students of Bellevue Med- 
ical College was an apparently robust man, whose 
normal respiration for the last 4 years has been at 
the rate of 162 a minute instead of the normal rate 
of 18. The breathing is very stertorous, sounding 
like a small steam engine. The sufferer was 
thrown from an electric carin 1889, landing on 
his shoulders and back of the head. He was un- 
conscious for a longtime, and on recovering found 
himself afflicted with the peculiar respiration. He 
has unconscious fits once or twice a, month, Af- 
ter each swallow he is forced to take a breath, 
The doctors say that his trouble is due to injury 
of the medulla oblongata, the nerves that control 
respiration having been shattered. Heis likely 
to live for some years, but a heavy cold will 
probably end him. 


*.* The Arion Singing Society, of New York, 
under the direction of Mr. Frank Van der Stucken, 
sailed for Europe, June 25, having chartered the 
steamer Wieland. They will give concerts in the 
principal German and Austrian cities, attending 
a festival at Bingen on the Rhine. The receipts 
from the concerts will be devoted to charity, asa 
fund has been subscribed by leading German- 
Americans to defray expenses. An American 
flag has been madespecially for the trip, and will 
be displayed at every place where the Society 
sings. The soloists engaged are: William Rieger, 
tenor; Franz Remmertz, basso; Miss Olive Frem- 
stadt, soprano; Miss Maud Powell, violinist. In 
spite of the fact that Germany is the home of 
singing societies, the Arion hopes to astonish 
their musical brethren across the water by the 
excellence of their singing. 


** It is rumored that Lillian Russell’s trip abroad 
is for the purpose of becoming reconciled to her 
husband, Edward Solomon. He it was who first 
brought her prominently before the public as the 
queen of comic opera, and as sheis now desirous 
of taking up grand opera, her thoughts turn to her 
old benefactor. 


*.* The Boston Seacon, in mentioning that a 
certain English reciter is desirous of visiting 
America to recite, says: ‘‘If she is no worse than 
some popular favorites already on the American 
platform, the public can stand her.’’ Evidently 
the Beacon has not a high opinion of most 
reciting. 


* * The tickets for the Wagner performances 
at Beyreuth were all sold three months ago. 
The Opera House will seat about 1,400 people, 
and the price of any seat is $5; so that the 
receipts for the series of 20 representations will 
be nearly $140,000, 
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By ERATo. 


at | is just oo bad! Iam dying to join that class, 
for I’m sure the interval work would be 
such a help to me. What did papa say?” 

‘« As nearly as I can remember, our conversa- 
tion ran thus: ‘Papa,’ I said, ‘Maud and I want 
to join the sol-fa class that is now being organ- 
ized to meetatthe church every Tuesday evening.’ 
He looked at me over his specs and answered : 
‘ Better sol-fa on the dishpan a little more’n you 
do. I’ve spent money enoughon your piano les- 
sons, without beginning on a new tack.’ ‘But 
it’s only two dollars for twelve lessons,’ I began, 
when he gave me one such squelching glance 
that I made haste to vanish ; but as I left the room 
I heard him mutter: ‘sol-fa, indeed! It’s all 
moonshine.’ But there comes Mrs. Blackmore, 
and I for one shall be invisible.”’ 

“So shall I! We will leave her to ‘beard the 
lion in his den,’ ” 

A moment later, as Mr. Bowen opens the door to 
betake himself to his office, he stands face to face 
with a very comely woman, whose gray eyes and 
winsome smile produce an immediate impression 
upon the not o’er youthful widower. 

“« Mr, Bowen, I presume ?” 

‘“Yes, ma’am. Come rightin. Isuppose you 
want to see the girls; they were both here a 
minute ago, but of course they’re gone now. Sit 
down and I[’ll send for ’em.” 

“Do not put yourself to that trouble; I called 
to apprise you of the fact that lam organizing a 
singing-class, using the sol-fa system. I think 
everyone should sing, if possible, and I hear that 
yours is a musical family.” 

“Ves, my father and even my grandfather were 
good singers. But don’t you think I’m a little too 
old to do anything in that way? I’ma self-made 
man in every other sense, though, and I might 
succeed in that.’’ 

‘‘Another ‘ Bounderby,’”’ thought Mrs. Black- 
more, with difficulty repressing a smile at the 
ridiculous mistake he was making; for her object 
was to persuade his daughters, and not himself, 
to join herclass. ‘It will never do to wound his 
self-love by mentioning them now,”’ she thought, 
and as she could give no better answer, said: 

“Patience and perseverance will work wonders, 
you know.” 

“ That’s a fact. I don’t think, though, that I 
understand anything about this sol-fa system.” 

‘“‘It is the most simple form of notation, doing 
away with the staff altogether and substituting 
letters for each note of the scale. As the scale in 
its major, minor, and chromatic forms, respec- 
tively, is the same, whatever degree of it may be 
used as the keynote, this method renders singing 
notonly a possible buta comparatively easy study 
for one who has any voice.” 

Mr. Bowen did not hear all the foregoing, for 
his thoughts were becoming confused, the only 
tangible ones being, ‘‘ She’s a mighty trim smart 
looking woman,’’and ‘‘I believe if I’d try, I could 
show the girls a thing or two about music.” But 
he caught her last words and answered: 

‘“*Well, I used to have a first-rate voice when I 
was young. Isang bass in the choir for a long 
time. One thing that sticks me, though, I’m 
pretty old to join a class —just turned fifty-five— 
and I should feel sort of ashamed to try to sing 
before young folks. If I could have a few private 
lessons till ’d kind of get the run of the busi- 
ness, [ could sail ahead all right.” 

‘“T could give you private lessons if you desire 
it,for I have a studio fitted for that purpose. 
You need have no audience at your lessons, ex- 
cepting my sister, who acts as my amanuensis.”’ 


‘Well, I think I'll try it, When can I begin ?” 

‘«T will see ’?— taking a memorandum-book 
from her pocket—‘* Wednesday morning at ten. 
Will that suit you?”’ 

‘“As well as any time. I’m my own boss, 
thank fortune! What shall I want in the way of 
books ?”’ 

‘Only a sol-fa reader which will cost you 
thirty-five cents; I will give you a modulator, 
which I would recommend you to hang in your 
room and use while practicing, when you have 
really made a beginning, as I think the intervals 
are learned much more readily with its help.’’ 

‘Oh! Id almost forgotten! You won't tell 
the girls I’m studying ?” 

‘Not if you desire to keep the fact a secret.” 

‘« Yes, I willfor a while, till Ican sing some, and 
as your sister is a stranger, she’ll not be apt to let 
*em know.” 

‘<T'll answer for her, and will now bid you good 
morning. You will find me at Room 12, Ashland 
Block.’’ 

“Good morning ! [ll be on hand Wednesday,’ 
said Mr. Bowen, as he closed the door on his fair 
visitor, and started for the office, for although a 
wealthy man already, he wasas alert in business 
matters as when he first established the banking 
house which had proved so successful. 

«Did Lever dosuch a foolish thing in all my life? 
I never asked her her price. She’ll charge me a 
pretty penny for my lessons now, nodoubt. May- 
be it’s on the card she gave me.’”’ He stood still 
a moment, and having found the card, carefully 
adjusted his glasses and read it through, putting 
it back witha sigh of relief, muttering: ‘‘ Better 
be born lucky than rich. I was in luck to have 
that card, for it says very plainly, ‘One dollar a 
lesson,’ and now she won’t be trying to get two 
prices out of me. She’s asmart woman, if ever 
Isaw one, I suppose Iam old to begin taking 
singing-lessons ; but, after all, I reckon it’s my 
own business and no one else’s. It’s my own 
money that'll pay for ’em, and so I guess it’s my 
own affair.” 

Mr. Bowen was on hand at Room 12 on the 
following Wednesday morning, and in a very 
nervous condition for a self-made man, who could 
drive a bargain with monied prince or peasant 
with equal coolness, and he was as nearly dis- 
gusted as so self-sufficient a person can become 
when he thought that the dread of the coming 
lesson and his fear of this insignificant woman 
were rendering him so uncomfortable. The les- 
son went off very well, however, and he could 
sing ‘‘Doh, mi, sol, doh,” in perfect tune, in two 
and three pulse measure, as well as make their 
manual signs, when he proudly walked toward 
home, with the promised modulator in his pocket. 
Said modulator was a three-foot length of ma- 
nilla paper folded to display three separate strips, 
each one headed with ‘First Step,’”’ ‘*Second 
Step,’’ or ‘‘ Third Step,” the first step having only 

_the intervals of 1, 3, 5, and 8 represented by their 
syllables. doh, mi, sol, doh', with a mz’ above the 
8andaso/, below the 1. He found a convenient nail 
in his room, where he might hang the treasure 
when he should dare to practice, locked the mod- 
ulator away, and returned to the office, feeling 
well satisfied with his morning’s work. 

The clock in St. Bartholomew’s had slowly 
rung out the hour of ten, when Mr. Bowen, who 
hadcrept in stocking feet to the door of his daugh- 
ters’ room to make sure all was quiet, and con- 
cluded from the absolute stillness that they were 
soundly sleeping returned to his room, locked the 
door as though he were about to engage in some 
unlawful undertaking, removed his coat, collar, 
and necktie, and proceeded to study. 

‘“«What in the world is that?’’ said Maud, half 
tumbling from the arm-chair, in which she was 
curled up like a kitten, deep in the mysteries of 
‘« The Nabob.”’ 

‘«T’m sure I don’t know ; what was it like?’”’ 
said Bess, yawning, as she bent her sleepy facul- 
ties to the task of translating the last line of a 
French exercise. 

“There it goes again! Oh, dear, how dole- 
full” 

Doleful it was, indeed! a prolonged doh-oh- 
oh-oh, sounding through the stillness of the night. 
While the girls listened with beating hearts, came 
the next note, #z—7-z-1, then so/—ol-ol-ol, and 
almost simultaneously they realized what had 
happened. 


’ 


‘I do believe he’s taking lessons of Mrs. Black- 


more!” said Maud, 

‘«Tt is too bad for him totreat us so,’’ said Bess, 
‘‘when he knew how much we had thought and 
talked of joining the class.” 

“You’re right in that, Bess. I wouldn’t say a 
word if he couldn’t well afford to give us advan- 
tages ; butinstead of letting us have a bit of com- 
fort, he must sneak away and take lessons him- 
selfs 

‘*Maud!” 

‘““T don’t care! It’s too provoking, when we 
save a servant’s wages by doing half the work 
ourselves and depending for the rest on thatlittle 
stupid downstairs, at a dollar and a half a week.” 

“Do be quiet, Maud !”’ 

“Tcan’t; to think, at his age! Why didn’t he 
go with us, like any sensible father would, and 
not be-such a iy 


“T won’t listen to you a minute longer, if you . 


don’t mend your language.” 

‘“‘Pshaw! You think it, Bess, if you don’t say 
it. Apropos of a case similar to papa’s, Kofler 
says itis almost impossible to become a vocalist 
after one reaches the age of thirty, and what is 
still more to the purpose, he says in the same 
connection, ‘there’s no fool like an old fool,’ or 
something to that effect, and I’m sure he’s right.” 

‘«Will you stop your noise, I can’t think. 7’az 
perdu ma petite grammaire—‘\ have lost— ”” 

‘« Bess! I’ve thought of something, Let’s creep 
out on the balcony and peep through the blinds. 
Papa never draws the shade, so we can see where 
that slat is broken.” 

‘«That zs an idea!” exclaimed Bess; and they 
stepped out on the balcony upon which Mr. Bow- 
en’s window opened. They made their way to 
the window withoutaccident, and, silent as ghosts, 
stationed themselves at either end of the broken 
slat. 

There stood Mr. Bowen, a rather corpulent 
man, with decidedly florid complexion and stubby 
gray hair, his face now a fiery red, as with every 
fresh effort at vocalization he mopped his face 
with his handkerchief which he then tucked un- 
der his suspender for convenience, having dis- 
carded his vest some time since, with the idea 
that he could sing much better if perfectly free 
from such annoyances, 

In his right hand he held a slenderrattan cane, 
which he used to point on the modulator, before 
which he stood, the various syllables as he sang 
them. As the girls stood noiselessly at their posts, 
their father, imagining himself unseen and, con- 
sequently, untrammelled by any fear of ridicule, 
now laid aside the improvised pointer and began 
to sing more vigorously, if possible, than ever. 
But the girls were puzzled tosee him double up 
his fist as he sang dod, hold out his hand in the 
insinuating manner of an old clothes’ dealer, at 
mi, change his position again at so/, and repeat 
the performance againand again. At last,as he 
took the modulator down and prepared to lock it 
away, they crept back to their room, where Maud 
gave vent to her emotions. 

‘«T’m sure I don’t know anything about sol-fa, 
but it’s my private opinion papa’s gone crazy. 
Did you ever see anyone cut up so? I was fright- 
ened half to death the first time he doubled up his 
fist, for fear he had seen us. I can’t understand 
it all.” 

‘*T think, Maud, Pve heard something about 
manualsigns. IfI recollect, the teacher makesthese 
signs and the class sing the tones thus indicated.’’ 

‘«Maybe that is it. Whatever he may be up to, 
I still adhere to my opinion that an old —” 

Bess covers her sister’s mouth with her hand, 
and they retire as quietly as possible, in fear lest 
any noise should betray the fact of their eaves- 
dropping. 

Week follows week, and Mr. Bowen makes 
astonishing progress; for he studies singing as he 
has for years conducted business, with all the 
force of an energetic character. His daughters are 
made cognizant of the fact by hearing him sol-fa 
‘“*Coronation;” ‘From Greenland’s Icy Moun- 
tains,” and lastly *‘Truro,’’ in which he makes 
strangely jumping work of his doh’s, according to 
their ideas, for he has advanced as far as ‘‘transi- 
tions of one remove,”’ and is working hard for his 
second grade certificate. having passed his first 
examination, and intending toapprisehis daugh- 
ters of his musical acquirements when he has 
passed the second one. ° 
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As he betakes himself to the studio on a_ bright 
Wednesday morning, he falls into his favorite 
habit of soliloquizing, something after this wise: 

‘‘Tam getting on with the music, and what is 
better still, I flatter myself I am getting on in the 
good graces of the widow. The very first chance 
I get Pll ask her to marry me. I’ve got money 
enough to keep the girls till they marry, or pro- 
vide well for ’em if they don’t. She’s an awtully 
smart woman, and one any man might be proud 
of ; and, what’s more, ’twould be a mighty good 
business speculation, for I'll soon know enough 
about the business to help her, and we could go 
about the country making any amount of money.” 

Fortune seemed to favor Mr. Bowen on this 
particular morning, for the chair before the desk 
usually occupied by the young sister, was vacant. 

“Your sister’s gone ?” he said, interrogatively, 
as Mrs. Blackmore bade him good morning. 

«She is suffering from a severe attack of sick 
headache.” 

“Pm glad—not that she’s sick, but that you’re 


alone. I won’t hurry about my lesson, if you’ll . 


just sit down, as I want to tell you of a plan I 
have in mind ; and if you haven't time when I’m 
done to give mea lesson, I'll pay you for it just 
the same, that is, if you want me to,”’ with what 
he intended for a ‘‘ killing ”’ glance. 

Mrs. Blackmore, innocently supposing his 
“plan” had something to do with music, seated 
herself and prepared to listen. 

‘First of all, you must promise not to interrupt 
me, for I can’t bear to have my ideas broken in 
on; it mixes me up so terribly.”’ 

**I promise,”’ said the lady, smiling. 

“Well, first, I want to tell you, I always thought 
sol-fa was all bosh till that morning you called at 
my house. You converted me into a faithful be- 
liever in the system in no time. Another thing 
I always thought bosh was al! of this talk about 
love. I didn’t live happily with my late wife ” (he 
omitted to mefition that the mild, fragile woman 
he had married in the first flush of youth and 
beauty, had drooped and died like a sensitive 
flower, under his habitual grinding stinginess and 
fault-finding), ‘*and you’ve converted me on that 
point, as well as on the music; so you see you’ve 
made a double conquest—-there, don’t interrupt ; 
you promised to keep still. As I was going to 
say, I’ve made up my mind that there ’s real love 
in the world; that that’s what I feel for you, and 
there’s only one woman in the world that can be 
my wife, and that’s you!”’ ; 

“You must stop, Mr. Bowen! I can’t hearsuch 
words from you! What have I ever done that you 
should use such language toward me? I have one 
husband already.’’ 

‘© You ain’t a widow ?”’ 

«No, I’m not! My husbandis an invalid, and it 
was to earn money for his support, as well as for 
my own, that I placed myself in a position where 
anyone may say anything they please to me, not 
from any foolish desire for notoriety, I can assure 
you. Ihave been treated with the utmost kind- 
ness and respect here in Claremont, but am 
grateful for the love and kindness I know await 
me in my Eastern home, from both husband and 
mother. They tried to dissuade me-from my pur- 
pose, but I didn’t dream I should come to this,” 
and self-pity overcoming all other feelings, she 
burst into a paroxysm of tears, thereby depriv- 
ing Mr. Bowen of his last atom of self-assertion. 

‘Don’t cry, please don’t cry. Ican’t stand it. 
I couldn’t help making the mistake. Things will 
happen so, and you must try to forgive me. I’m 
sorry you ain’ta widow”’ (not realizing the absurd- 
ity of the assertion), ‘‘ but if you’ve yourself and 
a husband both to take care of, I'll help youall I 
can. Of course, Ican’t come for lessons an 
more; I couldn’t stand it; but I’ll send both of the 
girls, and pay in advance,” and, fumbling in his 
pocket, he brought forth the required amount, 
laid it on the table, and without another word 
quitted the room. 

The next morning the girls were electrified with 
the announcement,— 

““Tve told Mrs. Blackmore that you can take a 
term of lessons, each of you, so see if you can be 
quiet about the matter.” 

As nothing had been said about their joining 
the class since the day of Mrs. Blackmore’s call, 
they were ata loss to understand his desire that 
they should study with her, and, withal, wondered 
greatly at his unusual liberality. But as Maud 


put his room to rights that morning she came to 
a pretty shrewd conclusion, which she came down 
stairs to relieve her mind of, for Bess was dusting 
the parlors. 

“* Bess, here’s that modulator torn into ten thou- 
sand pieces. If I’m not mistaken, the reason papa 
is so generous toward us is, that he has proposed 
to Mrs. Blackmore and been refused.”’ 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 


CHRONIC SORE THROAT 


CURED BY AN AMATEUR IN VoICE-CULTURE. 


By REv. Davin STREET. 


HE writer, a busy pastor, had at one time 
among his church members an estimable 
lady, 20 years of age, who was ‘“ given up”’ by 
eminent physicians of one of the largest cities in 
Ohio,as the victim of chronic sore throat. Noticing 
the peculiar falsetto tones of her voice and her 
rapid utterance, I believed the weakness of her 
vocal organs was the result of misuse, or perhaps 
of non-use. Proffering assistance, which was 
gladly accepted,as a large sum had been expended 
vainly in the attempts of many ofthe ‘* best” 
physicians to cure her, I began a study of her 
voice tocorrect her wrong use of the vocal organs. 
The lady was tall, symmetrical, with excellent 
lung-capacity. She used her lung-power as little 
as possible, apparently, as though deep breathing 
were impracticable. I, therefore, taught her how 
to inhale properly ; and by carefully conducted 
exercises, almost daily, all of them under my 
direct supervision, I taught her how to open the 
throat widely, and with a deep breath, controlled 
by a well-sustained muscular submission of the 
chest and vocal organs, to breathe with an audible 
whisper ah, gradually increasing the sound until 
a distinct but gentle tone was uttered. Also she 
was taught to supplement that whisper with a 
resonant but gentle vocalizing of ha, he, hi, etc., 
using all the vowel and the consonant elements in 
gentle but resonant tones. 

She had been unable to sing a line of music 
since she was 12 years of age. After probably 50 
lessons, her voice was strong, All soreness was 
permanently removed from her throat, and she 
could sing easily with distinct enunciation through 
one and a half octaves. 

The greatest difficulty I found was in the ten- 
dency to close the throat and speak and sing with 
a cramped voice. Perhaps the most successful 
exercises were with the familiar tunes: ‘Old Hun- 
dred,” and ‘‘Home, Sweet Home;” humming 
softly, slowly, in different keys; using asofttone 
with the syllable ah prolonged, and without any 
increase of force or quantity; using a soft, even 
tremolo note - insisting always upon an even tone, 
that should begin softly but with distinct reso- 
nance, and be maintained with unvarying force 
throughout the entire register of her voice ; pro- 
longing soft tones throughout the entire register, 
while keeping the chest full, and using abdominal 
power alone. Thus, the vocal cords were grad- 
ually strengthened, and excellent control was 
obtained over all the muscles and the nerves used 
in song. 

Within two months after beginning, when she 
was restrained from going out evenings even in 
mild weather, she was in excellent health, and 
sang with ease in a prominent city choir. It 
proved to be a permanent cure of the “chronic 
sore throat.’’ This successful experience brought 
other pupils, and I was continuously successful 
in voice-training. 

One rule may be worth mentioning, viz., to find 
the ‘* personal’’ quality of voice which is the dis- 
tinct property of every singer (hence the easy 
quality of voice for use in singing ) and carry that 
quality as much as possible, both upward and 
downward throughout the entire register, so as to 
temper the voice with its own specific, natural 
and best timbre. Imitation of the teacher’s voice 
should be prevented, so that the adult may sing as 
freely as achild, without that constraint which 
frequently hampers a ‘‘cultivated ”’ voice. 

The writer has. not been accustomed to write 
for musical experts, hence his use of terms in this 
article may vary from a correct standard; but he 
trusts to be so understood as to encourage persons 
who have had experience with chronic sore throat 
in singing or in teaching. 
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OUR SINGERS IN PARIS. 


AMERICANS AND OTHERS WHO ARE STUDYING 
SINGING IN PARIS THIS YEAR. 


[Foreign Correspondence. | 


E teacher of vocal music in Paris who is best 

known in America is, undoubtedly, Mme. 
Marchesi. Everyone has heard of her, principally 
on account of the great number of celebrated 
pupils that she has had, and the many successful 
opera singers who have been, at some time, 
under her instruction, She may justly becalled 
the most prominent teacher of singing in Paris ; 
there are others who are very successful, but 
noneso widely known. She occupies ahandsome 
hotel (as private houses in Paris are called) not 
far from the Arcde Triomphe. It contains an 
excellent music room where the lessons are given, 
generally in classes. She has preparatory, con- 
cert, and opera classes, at various hours of the 
day, which are well attended, and she occasionally 
gives private lessons. She is very particular 
about her pupils, and insists upon their acquiring 
a good French accent. Until recently, M. George 
Boyer instructed many of Marchesi’s scholars in 
diction and pronunciation, but now that he has 
been obliged to discontinue his instruction, Mlle. 
Tersin has taken them, and is equally successful 
in improving the accent of these young ladies, 
most of whom are Americans. 

Mme. Marchesi does not wish her pupils to sing 
much at the numerous musicales that occur in 
the American colony ; but I have had the good 
fortune to hearseveral of them. Among themost 
promising of her operatic pupils this year are Miss 
Sedohr Rhodes and Miss Blanche Taylor, both of 
New York, and Miss Courtney Thomas of Mis- 
souri. It will be noticed that the name ‘‘Sedohr’’ 
is Rhodes spelt backward, and I believe she 
intends to take that as a stage name. Miss 
Rhodes was formerly a pupil of Sig. Agramonte, 
but she has now been with Marchesi for nearly 
three years. Last year she had great success 
when she sang at Marchesi’s annual concert at 
the Salle Erard. She expects to make her debut 
in opera at Florence, Italy, yet thisseason. She 
is asoprano legére, and is as much admired for 
her great beauty as for her charming voice. 

Miss Blanche Taylor is the daughter.of William 
Edward Taylor, a former well-known Boston 
pianist, who is now studying the organ with the 
celebrated Parisian organist, Guilmant, previous 
to returning to his post as organist in a New York 
church. Miss Taylor has also studied under Sig. 
Agramonte. and, with Miss Rhodes, made her 
debut at his annual concert at Chickering Hall, 
New York, two years ago. Shestudied later with 
William Courtney, of New York,-and Edwin Hol- 
land, of London, and also sang in opera in that 
city. Her voice is a rich mezzo soprano, of 
beautiful quality, which, with her charming 
personality, insures success. Mrs. Ronalds and 
Mrs. John Mackay, of London, are much interested 
in this young girl’s future. She spent part of last 
summer at the ‘‘Felsburg,” in Lucerne, and there 
I had an opportunity of hearing her. We had a 
little private theatre there, with stage and scenery, 
and gave dramatic entertainments every week. 
But we could not get up an opera, though there 
was much musical talent in the house, because the 
talented persons were all there for pleasure and 
rest, and not for work without pay. 

Miss Courtney Thomas was educated at Baird 
College, Missouri. While there her voice was 
recognized as being superior, and the managers 
of the institution encouraged her to pursue her 
musical studies, Immediately after leaving col- 
lege, Miss Thomas went to Memphis; and, 
although a comparative stranger, made her debut 
as Germaine in the ‘‘Chimes of Normandy,’ with 
great success. She afterward went to St. Louis, 
and sang before several musical critics, who in- 
duced her to try her voice before Col. P. S. 
Gilmore, who was giving a series of concerts at 
the St. Louis annual exposition. Col. Gilmore 
was charmed with hersweet mezzo soprano voice 
and encouraged her to continue her musical 
studies. Miss Thomas at once came to Parisand 
entered Mme. Marchesi’s opera class. She has 
been with her for the last year, and has made 
wonderful progress. I had the pleasure of hear- 
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ing her sing a selection from ‘Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” recently, at a musicale given by Mrs. 
Phillips. Her voice is very sweet andsympathetic, 
of good range and excellent quality ; in person 
she is gracefuland charming, without affectation. 
Miss Thomas is a talented and industrious young 
girl, who will make her mark on the operatic 
stage. _ She is now studying a role in ‘‘L'Amico 
Fritz,’? the new opera by Mascagni, the young 
Italian composer, besides other things. 

Miss Sallie Adams, of Massachusetts, a former 
pupil of M. Bouhy, is now finishing her musical 
education with Marchesi. Her voice is a very 
flexible light soprano, and she expects to make 
light French opera (not opera bouffe) her line 
of work. Miss Nita Caritte, a Canadian girl of 
French descent, a fascinating brunette, with a 
voice of the lyric order, is now studying a 
repertoire for the Opera Comique here with 
Marchesi. She intended to make her debut in a 
new opera, recently produced at this opera house; 
but was prevented through sickness; so she 
has been obliged to postpone her Parisian operatic 
debut, Miss Caritte was formerly a pupil of 
Mme. de la Grange, and I heard her at a matinée 
there three years ago. Since then, she has sung 
with the Covent Garden Opera Company and in 
concerts in London. Her voice is beautiful and 
sympathetic, andshe will no doubt have as much 
success here as she did in London. 

An American pupil of Mme, de la Grange is 
Miss Gertrude Edwards, of Chicago, who has also 
sung at Mr. Holman-Black’s charming matinées, 
Another pupil of this teacher is Miss Elsie Lincoln, 
of Denver, who sings ballads beautifully at Mrs. 
Walden Pell’s weekly musicales. Mrs. Pell is 
much interested in this young singer. 

Another successful pupil of Marchesi is Miss 
Mary Redner, of Philadelphia, who has sailed for 
America, as she is soon to wed, at her home, Mr. 
Boddington, an English attorney residing in 
Paris, whose firm has charge of the law business 
of the American Legation here. Mr. Boddington 
is very musical himself, so his wife will, no 
doubt, continue her musical work when they 
return to Paris. 

Among Marchesi’s other pupils this year are 
Miss Georgia Stirling and Miss Develin, an Aus- 
tralian. The former is an English girl who 
possesses a fine voice of the dramatic order. She 
has already made her debut in Italy, and leaves 
for Englandsoon for aconcert tour with Sir Charles 
and Lady Hallé through the English provinces. 
Miss Develin has a fine French diction, for a 
foreigner, and sings French songs charmingly. 
At the last concert given hy her teacher she sang 
songs composed by Vidal, the talented young 
French composer, accompanied by him. 


As a rule, I think that Americans pronounce - 


French better than most foreigners, and certainly 
natives here declare that they would rather listen 
to French spoken or sung by people from the 
United States, than by English people. French 
is a difficult language to sing in, and it takes 
much time and practice to obtain a fairly good 
diction, unless one is born in the country. 

Miss Marguerite Holmes, an American, who is 
residing here with her family, is a lyric soprano 
with a voice justsuited to French chansons. She 
is a pupil of Marchesi, as is also Miss Linda 
Reyner, a Philadelphian, who is particularly 
gifted, as she plays both the piano and violin, 
and has a lovely soprano voice. She is singing a 
good dealin Frenchsalons. Miss Helen Rowe, 
an Australian, is completing her musical studies 
with Marchesi. She has a fine contralto voice 
with a mezzo range and beautiful chest-tones. 
Miss Rowe and Miss Blanche Taylor sing duets 
quite often and their voices blend delightfully. 
Mme. Marchesi gave her annual concert on March 
14th, when opportunity was afforded to hear all 
her pupils. Her concerts are quite an event in 
the musical world of Paris, especially for the 
American part of it, as so many of her pupils 
come from our land, which produces the best 
voices in the world. 

Miss Minna Cleary, who is well-known in 
Boston, and who formerly sang with the Boston 
Ideal Opera Company, is a pupil of Sbriglia. She 
has been working very hard, and has left for Nice 
for a short rest, as she had a bad attack of 
influenza. Mrs, Pratt, of Vermont, is alsostudying 
with Sbriglia, She has a magnificent contralto 


voice and fine presence. She is learning such 
roles as. Fides in the ‘‘ Prophet,” and Ammneris in 
‘‘Aida.’’. A voice like hers is very much needed 
at the Grand Opera here, andshe will undoubtedly 
meet with success when she appears in grand 
opera in Paris. She has sar ee sung several 
times at Mr. Holman-Black’s. iss French, of 
New York, who expects to sing in comic opera in 
London, is another pupil of Sbriglia. 

M. Alfred Giraudet, a pupil of Delsarte, and 
the only person in Paris competent to teach that 
system, has among his scholars Mr. William Keith, 
of California, a fine baritone, whom I had the 
pleasure of hearing at Lucerne last summer. He 
is studying for opera, and, besides a powerful 
and sweet voice, hasa magnificent presence. Mr. 
Walter Bateman, of Pennsylvania, is completing 
his musical education under M. Giraudet. I shall 
speak more fully about this eminent professor of 
singing and declamation in another article on the 
Delsarte System as taught here. 

Among the pupils of Tropadello is Mr. G. 
Jerome, of Chicago, who has a fine tenor voice of 
the robust order. Sig. Perugini, the well-known 
tenor, whois taking a course of additional instruc- 
tion under Tropadello, is much interested in Mr. 
Jerome’s progress. Their master has been par- 
ticularly successful with tenor voices. 

Mr. Charles Holman-Black, the baritone, is 
permanently residinghere, He and his adopted 
brother, Mr. Frank Holman,a prominent American 
painter, have a pleasant house, near the Hotel des 
Invalids, where they entertain the most prominent 
members of the native and foreign musical and 
artistic world of Paris. Last year Mr. Holman- 
Black made an extended and successful concert 
tour in the States, commencing at Indianapolis 
and ending in New York. He goes to London for 
the season each year, and sings quite often at 
musicales in Paris, besides at his ‘‘ Friday Musi- 
cales,’? at his own home. Mr. Holman-Black is 
the only pupil of Faure, so I need not add that his 
style is perfect, phrasing broad, enunciation un- 
equalled, and voice showing the perfect cultivation 
of a grandschool. There is never a suggestion 
of effort, but much reserve power in his singing ; 
and one could listen to his exquisite rendering of 
English ballads, French morceaux, selections from 
grand opera, or Faure’s magnificent songs, from 
morn until eve, with pleasure, His lovely voice 
has power, steadiness, and pathos, the latter qual- 
ity being particularly shown in his rendering of 
Faure’s ‘‘ La Charité,’’ and the new baritone one 
by the same composer, ‘‘ Ave Stella,’’ 
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SHORT ELOCUTIONARY SERMONS. 


By CaAro.ine B. LE Row. 


[° the management of the voice dependent up- 
on the ear? Upon first impulse, the answer 
would doubtless be in the negative. ‘The ear? 
Certainly not. It is regulated by the will, the 
thought.” But consider. The person who goes 
to bed at night speechless, having temporarily 
lost his voice from a cold, is utterly unconscious 
when he opens his eyes in the morning whether 
he can speak or not. No amount of intellectual 
effort or speculation will furnish a solution tothis 
problem ; nothing can possibly settle the ques- 
tion except the physical attempt to’speak, prov- 
ing that the ear alonecan decide. Of course, one 
may decide mentally—make up his mind whether 
he can or cannot make an audible sound,—and 
find upon experiment that he was correct in his 
decision ; but this does not disprove the original 
proposition, The fact remains, that without the 
experimentit would be absolutely impossible to 
be sure either way. Why is it that deaf persons, 
as a rule, speak in a low, weak voice? Because 
they cannot hear themselves, and have no means 
of knowing in what way they are speaking. In 
fact, cases have been known in which deaf per- 
sons talked merely in a whisper, or even with 
nothing more than a motion of the lips, fully be- 
lieving that they were talking in an ordinary tone 
of voice. Of course, the mental power, or will, 
regulates the force and inflections of the voice as 
soon as the ear hears it, and long practice—for 
most human beings talk more or less after their 
second year—enables us to anticipate all sounds 
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in a general way, so that there is more or less 
certainty of pitch and force before the word is ut- 
tered. But is not the voice more dependent upon 
the ear than we are accustomed to realize ? 
x OK x 

Singing out of doors, in a cold or damp atmos- 
phere, is a form of vocal exercise to be avoided, 
anda moment’s thought will show why it is so. 


_ There is often a strong temptation to ‘* warble on 


the way” when a party is returningfroma sleigh- 
ride ora picnic, but the number of throats injured 
and voices spoiled by this indulgence is a sad 
commentary upon our unreasoning ways of doing 
things, and the difficulty experienced by the av- 
erage mortal in sacrificing present enjoyment to 
future good, , 
a2 tok 

Is thisso? Ifso, why is this so? 

Reading is the utterance of words. 

Reading for beginners is the utterance of easy 
words, 

Reading for beginners is the utterance of easy 
words which can be parsed by the adult reader 


and contain a glimmer of sense for the mature. 


mind, but which need have no meaning whatever 
to the child. 

Surely, these must be the definitions of reading 
for beginners, judging from the sentences pro- 
vided for them by a recent educational authority; 

Is he to be by me? 

Or is he to be up to me? 

So is he to go to my ox. 

So he is to be by it. 

Following is what would probably be called an 
advanced lesson; at any rate, each sentence con- 
tains alarger numberof ‘‘words, words, words :” 

If Iam to do it is he to do it? 

Heis. He is up by usso as to do it. 

Is he up by us so as to bein it? 

Itisso. He is to go as we do go. 

We go. Soishe to go. Isitso? Itisjso, 

That.such a ‘‘course’ of reading” does not 
transform children into complete idiots, is proof 
positive that the human brain is, fortunately, so 
constituted as to survive even such educational 
assault and battery as this. But, O fellow-teachers, 
have we not, in the sacred name of our noble and 
important profession, some gospel to preach to 
the heathen sunk in such elocutionary darkness? 

* KOK ‘ 

‘‘Elocution,”’ asserts an appreciative young 
spirit, ‘ isspeaking pieces and hollering round the 
stage. It has gustures.’’ So it has, dear boy, so it 
has, and sometimes. ‘‘ more’s the pity.’’ Let us be 
thankful that they are not always disgustures. 

* KOK 

It is well to call the attention of pupils to a 
characteristic of narrative reading which is lack- 
ing in all other kinds. A story is formed of a 
string of incidents connected as are the links of 
achain. The dropping of even one incident is 
sometimes equivalent to breaking a link in the 
chain, and may sometimes obscure or destroy 
the entire effect of the story. Proper names, 
dates, numbers, relations of characters, locations 
and marked changes in incident are to be given 
with sufficient emphasis and pause to prevent any 
confusion in the mind of the hearer, who, unlike 
a person reading from the printed page, can get 
no assistance for the eye, and is not able to go 
back by himself to pick up a lost link, 

=z eK 

The thing most to be deplored in the elocu- 
tionary exhibitions of our schools, is the mistaken 
notion of art too often conceived by the pupils, 
who are perfectly self-satisfied in presenting the 
paper flowers and mock oranges of rant and rod- 
omontade for the fragrant blossoms and ripened 
fruits of oratory. 

xe x 

John Neal, the author, never enjoyed elocution- 
ary entertainments, and appeared anxious to be 
revenged upon some school-fellow who first 
introduced him to the goddess of morning, calling 
her ‘O roarer!” He has told a comical story of 
two brothers, ‘‘one of whom lisped and the other 
was possessed of a voice like a penny-trumpet. 
The quarrel scene between Brutus and Cassius 
was recited week after week by these boys for the 
edification of the rest of the pupils. ‘The line, 
‘Be ready, godths, with all your thunderbolths,’ 
was rendered like a crash of crockery intermin- 
gled with chicken peeps.” 
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HOW TO PRONOUNCE. 


By ALFRED AYRES. 


XIX. 


Sor-ry not saw-ry. The o short. 

Sov-er-eign. In England the a 

in this word is commonly sounded 

like the o of oz, while in America 

it is commonly sounded like the 
o of son. 

Specialty—spesh-al-ty. 

Specious—sfe-shus. 

Spir-it not spir-ut. 

Splen-e-tic. 

Squalor -sguay-lor. 

Stead—sted, not stid. 

Steel-yard. Colloquially in 
America, s¢i/-yard; in England, 
according to Smart, s¢e/-yard, 

Ste-re-o-scope, or ster-e. 

Ste-re-o-type, orster-e. 

Strategic—stra-te-ic, or te-jic. 

Strew—stroo, or stro. 

Stu-pid, not stoo-pid. 

Sub-ect-ed, not swb-ject-ed. 

Sub /u-nar, sud-lu-na-ry. 

Subpcena—sub-ge-na, not sup. 

Sub-sz-dence. 

Subtile (thin,rare, fine) —szd-til. 

Subtle(shy, cunning, artful) — 
sut-"1, 

Sub-zrb-an, 

Such, not sich. 

Sud-den, not sud’n. 

Suffice—suf-/ize. 

Suggest—sug est. 

Su-i-c?-dal, not su-zc-i-dal. 

Suite —sweet, not sute. 

Summoned—s #m-mund, not 
munzd. 

Su-per-a-ble. 

Supple—szf-pl, not soo-pl. 

Suppose—sup-foze, not spoze. 

Supposititious,sup-poz-e-d7sh-us 

Sure—shoor, not shure. 

Surety—shoor-ty. 

Sur-named. 

Surprise—sur-prize, not 
prize. 

Sur-vey (verb); sz-vey (noun). 

Sword —sorde. 

Syl-/ab-ic. 

Syn-od, not sz-nod. 

Syr-inge, not syr-inge. 

Sys-to-le. 

The letter ¢is silent in the ter- 
minations fem and ¢/e after s and 
f, as in fasten, listen, often, soften, 
gristle, castle, bristle, It is also 
silent in the words chestnut, Christ- 
mas, hostler or ostler, mistletoe, 
mortgage. 

Tab-er-na-cle, 

Tad-e-ma. 

Ta-rant-u-la. 


> 


sup- 


Tarpaulin—tar-paw-lin, not 
tarpo, 

Tarpeian—tar-fe-yan. 

Tas-sel. 


Tat-ter-de-ma/-ion. 

Tav-ern, not fak-vern. 

Tedious —/e-de-us, or ¢ede-yus. 

Te-deg-ra-pher. 

Te-leg-ra-phy. 

Telemachus - te-/em-a-kus. 

Tel-e-phon-ic. 

Te-leph-o-ny. 

Tenacious—te-zay-shus, not 
nash. . 

Ten-et, not fe-net. 

Tenure—/en-yure. 

Tep-id. 

Terpsichore —terp-sik-o-re. 

Therefore —ther-fore. 

Thiers —te-are. The a long, as 
in aid. 

Threw—throo. 

Three-legged —three-/egd. 

Ti-ny. not ¢iz-y or ¢e-ny. 

Ti-rade, ti-rahd, or ti-rade. 
Eitter tee-rahd, which is French, 
or ¢i-rade. which is in accord 
with English, analogy should be 
our mode of pronouncing it. 


e 


To-fog-ra-phy, top-o-graph-ic. 
Tortious—¢or-shus. 
Tortoise—/or-tiz, or tis. 
Tourgenieft—toor-gay-neef. 
Toward —o-ward, not to-ward. 
Towards—to-ardz. 
Trachea—tray-ke-ah. 
Trag-a-canth, not tra}. 

Trait. In America this word, 
like portrait and fracas, has long 
been fully adopted. 

Tranquil—trang-kwil. 

Trans-act, not tranz. 

Trav-el, not trav’l. 

Trav-el-er, not trav-ler. 

Tre-men-dous, not mend-yu-us. 

Trialogue—¢7i-a-log. 

Trib-une, not ¢vi-bune. 

Trichina tri-A/-nah; plural, 
tri-£z-nee. 

Trip-ar-tite. 

Trip-e-dal 

Triphthong—¢vi/-thong, or trip. 

Troche—tro-ke. 

Trochee—¢ro-kee. 

Troth. The o short. 

True—troo. 

Truncheon—trun-shun. 

Truth—trooth. The ¢/ does not 
change its sound in the plural. 

Tues-day, not tooz-day. 

‘Tuileries—twe-le-ree. 

Tu-ber-ose. The s sharp, not 
OZe. 

Turgid—tur-jid. 

Turkois, or turquoise—tur-o7z. 

Tu-tor, not too-tor, 

7y-phus, not ¢y-pus. 

Ty-ran-nic, 

7yr-an-ny, not ¢y-ran-ny. 

The vowel z was formerly the 
same as the letter v, and the two 
forms were interchangeable for 
both purposes ; and, though the 
consonant and the vowel have 
very different uses, their repre- 
sentation came to be discrimi- 
nated only ata comparatively re- 
cent period. The sound of this 
letter in French has no equivalent 
in English, and therefore cannot 
be represented with English char- 
acters. In German it is sounded 
like long oe in English; followed 
by e, or with two points over it 
(a) it is sounded like French w. 

Um-érel-la, not um-ber-e/-a. 

Un-ac-cent.ed. 

Unbated—un-éaze-ed, not bat. 

Un-cv-il, not un ¢cv-ul. 

Unctuous—wungt-yu-us, 

Underneath. The ¢% soft, as 
in /athe, 

Un-der-szgned. 

Undiscerned—un-diz-zerned. 

Un-fre-guent-ed. 

Unguent—wzg-gwent. 

Un-zn-ter-est-ed, 

Un-zm-ter-est-ing. 

U-niv-o-cal. 

Un-grec-e-dent-ed. 

Unruly—un-roo-ly. 

Unvanquished-un-vang-kwisht 

Unwary—un way-ry. 

Up-most._ The o long, 

Usage. The s like z. 

Usual—yu-zhoo-al. 

Usurp. The s like z. 

Uxorious —ugz-o-ri-us. 

The letter v represents a uni- 
form consonant sound and is 
never silent. In German v inva- 
riably has the sound of f, except 
in words derived from foreign 
languages. 

Va-ga-ry, not va ga-ry. 
Val-et; in French vah-lay. 
Valise—va-lees. 
Val-u-a-ble, not va/-u-ble. 
Vanquish—vang-kwish. 
Va-ri-e-gate, va-ri-e-gat-ed. 
Va-ri-o-loid, not var-i. 
Va-ri-o-rum. 

Vase Thealong, thes sharp. 

Ve-he-mence, not ve-e-mence. 


Ve-he-ment 

Vel-vet, not vit. 

Venial—veen-yal, or ve-ni-al. 

Veniality —veen-ya/-i-ty. 

Venison—ven-zn, or ven-e-zn. 

Ven-tri-Zo-qui-al, 

Venue — ven-yu. 

Veracious—ve-ra-shus. 

Ver-bose, not boze, 

Vermilion—ver-mi/-yun. 

Version—ver-shun, not zhun. 
And so all its compounds, azz- 
madversion, nverston, perversion, 
reversion, subversion. 

Ver-ti-go. 

Vesture—vest-yer. 

Ves-sel, not ves’1. 

Vet-er-i-na-ry. 

Vic-i-nage. The g like 7. 

Vin-di-ca tive. 

Vin-di-ca-to-ry. 

Vi-o-lence, not lunce. 

Vi-o-lent, not lunt. 

Virago—vi-ray-go, 

Virile—v7-ril. 

Virtue—virt-yu. 

Visor—viz-or, not vz-zor. 

Visual —vizh-u-al. 

Vis-tu-la. 

Vivacious—vi-va-shus, not 
vash-us. 

Vi-vif-a-rous. 

Vo-ca-ble, not voc-a. 

Vol-a-tile. The z short. 

Volcano—vol say-no. 

The letter wis a consonant 
(or more correctly a semi-vowel) 
at the beginning of a word or of 
a syllable and when preceded by 
a consonant in the same syl- 
lable. Its combination with a 
preceding a in the same syllable 
produces the sound of broad @ in 
hall, asin lawn, with e, a diph- 
thong sounding like long w, asin 
new, or, if preceded by 7 or y, 
like the w in vz/e, i. e., like long 
00, as in crew, yew, with o, the 
diphthongal sound sometimes al- 
so represented by ‘ow, as in 
town, or that of long o (the w 
having no effect), as in glow. It 
is always silent before 7 in the 
same syllable, asin write, wring, 
wren; it is likewise silent in the 
words sword, answer. two, toward. 
Before another vowel in the 
same syllable it is frequently 
represented by w, as in /anguor, 
question. In German w has the 
sound, always, of v in English. 

Waft—wahft. 

Wagener, vahg ner. 

Waistcoat, waste-kot, or west- 
kot. 

Wan—won. 
lable of wanton, 

Wary—wiair-y, or way-ry. 

Wassail—wos-sil. 

Weapon—wef’n, not weep’n nor 
wep-on. 

Well, not wal. 

Wheth-er, not weth-er. 

Which, not wich. 

Whole. The a long; not hul, 

With (preposition), the ¢/ soft. 

With, or withe (a twig), the 4 
hard. 

Wolsey—woo/-zey. 

Women—wim-en, not un. 

Wont (verb and noun)—wunt. 

Won’t—won’t. The olong as 
in don’t. 

Wonted—wunt-ed,. 

Word, work, world, worst, 
worth. Theo of these words is 
like the e of person, mercy. 

Wrath. Broaden the a. 

Wrestler—res-ler. 

Wristband —r/s¢-band. 

Wrong. Theo short as in con. 

The regular sound of vis like 
ks, as in tax, excuse. Ithas a 
soft or flat sound like gz when 
the following syllable begins 


Like the first syl- 
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with an accented vowel, as in exist, example. 
When « begins a word it has the sound of z, as in 
zebec (ze-bek). 

Xavier—zav-i-er. 

Xeres (Spanish)—/ay-res. 

Xenia—ze-ni-ah. 

Xerophagy—ze-rof-a-je. 

Xylography—zy -/og-ra-fy. 

The letter y at the end of a word, preceded by 
a consonant, is commonly pronounced short and 
indistinct, like obscure e, as in onv/y, seemly. The 
exceptions, however, in which y has the sound of 
long z are quite numerous. They are monosyl- 
lables and their compounds, as ary, éy, fly, where- 
éy, and verbs ending in /y, as beautify, magnify, 
anda few others—for example, reply, supply, mutl- 
viply. The sound of y is heard in many other 
positions where it is either unexpressed or is 
represented by 7 or ¢, as in wnion (yume-yun), 
righteous (rite-yus). 

Yacht—yot. 

Ycleped—e-£/epé. 

Yew—yoo. 

Yolk—yoke. 

Yon-der. not yen-der. 

Yo-sem-i-te 

The letter z has the soft sound of s as in zone, 
gaze, daze. In some words, combined witha suc- 
ceeding vowel, it has the sound of z/, as in azure. 
In German it has the sound of ¢s, in Spanish 
that of thin ¢hink, or in (Spanish America) of 
sharp s as in son. 

Zamacois (Spanish)—thah-mah-o-is. 

Zealot—zeé-ot, not ze-lot. 

Ze-nith; Smart says zev-ith. 

Zo-di-a-cal. 

Zo-og-ra-phy. 

Zo-ol-o-gy, not zoo-ol. 

Zo-o-log-i-cal, not z0o-o. 

Zoophyte—go-o-fite, not z00-o. 

If these articleshave in any degree contributed 
to the cultivation ofa taste in the general public 
for the study of English orthoépy, the object for 
which they have been prepared has been accom- 
plished. 


[THE END. | 


MR. GEORGE R. PHILLIPS. 


Drawn from life by one of his pupils at the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, New York. 


—A man from Woonsocket visiting Boston, timed his trip 
so as to be able to hear Mark Twain lecture at Tremont 
Temple. By some misunderstanding he mistook the day, 
and happened in on one of Mr. Joseph Cook’s lectures. He 
listened to the long discourse without discovering his mis- 
take, thinking all the time that the lecturer was the famous 
humorist On his return to Woonsocket, his family qnes- 
tioned him as to the lecture. ‘‘Was it funny?” was asked. 
“Wall,” slowly replied the traveler, ‘‘it was funny, but it 
warn t so desperate funny!” 


—In a New York church recently the clergyman announced 
that the proceeds of the collection would be devoted to re- 
ducing the debt on the church. During the singing of the 
music, while the contribution boxes were being passed, the 
tenor. a German, had a solo in which were the words ‘‘And 
the dead shall be raised.” He succeeded in electrifying the 
congregation by singing atthe top of his voice: ‘‘Un ze 
debt shall be raised in ze twingling of an eye!” 
—‘Say, Lisette, why have you given your mistress notice 
that you are going to leave?” 

“T can’t stand her any longer. She isa Wagnerian, and I 
am devoted to the old masters.”—Fliegende Blaetter. 
—It makes Boston people feel cheap to reflect that when in 
response to a request for a recitation in Polish, Mme, Mod- 
jeska waggishly repeated the numbers from 1 to 230 in 
Polish, not a Hubbite present knew the difference. 
—The phonograph shows that a man’s voice has not the 
same sound to himself that it has to others, thus finally ex- 
plaining why some people persist in singing. 
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AN INARTISTIC UNION. 


By May DoNNALLY KELSo. 


HE fact that musically accompanied recitations 

and recitations interspersed with singing have 
become of common occurrence of late, must be 
deprecated by all who combine with their love of 
good reading a refined and delicate appreciation 
of tone. 

The idea of wedding music with poetry in this 
fashion is, perhaps, attractive; but when reauced 
to practical illustration, the listener endowed with 
a correct musical ear cannot fail to recognize the 
inharmonious character of the union, This dis- 
satisfaction is not merely a matter of taste or 
fancy, but arises from the fundamental difference 
which exists between the tones of speech and 
those of song. These tones, although produced 
by the same organs and ina like manner, have 
one great point of diversity, i.e., a singing-tone 
is prolonged at will upon a level line of pitch, un- 
til it jumps or skips.to another, while a speaking- 
tone changes its pitch with every uttered syllable, 
passing ina gliding manner up or down from any 
chosen range of pitch and terminating with a del- 
icate attenuation of sound at some point above or 
below the starting-place. This manner of pro- 
gression also occurs, occasionally, in song; but it 
then becomes an element of expressive signifi- 
cance called a ‘‘slur” or ‘‘slide,’’ while in speech 
it is but the natural inexpressive function of the 
voice, taking place, as before stated, upon every 
syllable we utter, 

Take asimple sentence, as, ‘‘It is a fine day.” 
Spoken quietly, without especial significance, and 
considering each syllable as beginning upon a 
certain pitch and closing upon another, we shall 
have, probably, at least ten different tones, not to 
mention the tones lying between these, and 
which are lightly touched as the voice glides up 
and down in its syllabic function. No musical in- 
strument made by man can perform these changes 
with the lightning rapidity and ease of the voice— 
the most delicate and exquisite of all instruments, 
—least of all the piano, which is frequently used 
in accompanying readings. The violin might, 
perhaps, approximately perform the task, as 
this instrument is capable of sounding many more 
tones than the piano can produce—but never with 
perfect precision, 

The result of instrumental accompaniment to 
the speaking-voice is, therefore, of necessity, a 
mélange of harmonics and dissonances, resem- 
bling the pleasing effect obtained by a facetious 
musician who singsa song ina certain key and 
plays the accompanimenta half-tone lower. 

From the rhythmical standpoint, also, this spe- 
cies of entertainment offends the “judicious,” the 
instinctive endeavor to ‘‘keep time” with the ac- 
companiment often producing a reading which re- 
sembles a measured scansion of the lines, in lieu 
of the freely flowing and sustaining rhythm which 
permits the ‘thought to direct and cuide the meas- 
ure into its appropriate and expressive rate of 
progression. 

In the introduction of songinto recitation the 
gliding speech function again interferes. The 
term ‘* pure tone” in speech is a misnomer, as the 
continual adjusting and readjusting of the vocal 
ligaments render the escape of small quantities of 
unvocalized breath of constant occurrence, thus 
impairing the purity ofthetone, The singer may 
render his tone absolutely pure, totally devoid of 
aspiration or other defects, the fixed position of 
the tone-producing mechanism during the long- 
drawn notes of song permitting this effect. Now, 
in mingling song with recitation the contrast be. 
tween absolutely pure and relatively pure tone is 
much to the disadvantage of the latter; and, real- 
izing this, many readers fall into an unpleasant 
habit of prolonging their syllables intoa sort -of 
singing drawl, belonging properly neither to song 
nor to speech, 

The union of music and poetry should be, in- 
deed, a glorious alliance, and so it is in the divine 
form of song. But to wed speech to music in 
the manner I have just discussed, is to form a misal- 
liance of the most incongruous character, and 
one which should be frowned upon by a discrimi- 
nating public. 
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POSITIONS OF THE TONGUE: 


By Mg. F. Roena MEpDINI. 


THERE are persons who have sung for years 

who neither appreciate the importance of the 
positions of the tongue in singing, nor are they 
able to govern its muscles. The movements of 
the tongue are numerous and complicated, but 
can be understood by carefully considering the 
directions of the fibres of its muscles. 

The genio-hyo-glossi, by means of their poste- 
rior and inferior fibres, draw upward the hyoid 
bone, bringing it and the base of the tongue for- 
ward so as to protrude the apex of the tongue, 

The anterior fibres will draw the tongue back 
into the mouth. The whole length of these two 
muscles, acting along the middle line of the 
tongue, will draw it downward, so as to make it 
concave from side to side, forming a channel 
along which fluids may pass toward the pharynx, 
asin sucking. The hyo-glossi muscles draw down 
the sides of the tongue, so as to render it convex 
from side to side. 

The linguals, by drawing downward the centre 
and apexof the tongue, render it convex from 
before backward. The palato-glossi draw the 
baseof the tongue upward, and the styto-glossi 
upward and backward. 

The movements which interest us most is that 
acting upon the tongue to make it concave from 
side to side, forming not only a channel for food 
but also for sound to pass, and that drawing the 
base of the tongue downward, a movement which 


must become second nature, synonymous. with ° 


opening the mouth in speaking and singing. If 
we are able to govern the tongue, keeping it well 
down, and the throat well open, the mouth will 
take care of itself. 

Take the line ‘Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow.”’ Sing it first with the tongue 
simply flattened from side to side; the tone is triv- 
ial and very likely in endeavoring to render the 
words distinct, they are disagreeably staccato, Le. 
each syllable isseparated from its fellow. 

eRepeat it in the following manner, and you will 
readily perceive the difference: Open the mouth 
naturally. It is a.mistake to think the mouth 
must be opened to the widest extent. Pronounce 
the words naturally, and to give resonance to them 
draw the tongue downward at the tip, sucking 
the tone into the roof of the mouth. You will 
feel that the mouth is opened at the very front in 
the shape of an egg, the tip drawn into the roof 
of the mouth by lowering the tip of the tongue 
(with the genio-hyo-glossi) ; and sucking the 
sound into the roof of the mouth just behind 
the front teeth—on the different words this ball 
of sound will vary from egg to bell shape—on the 
word whom, rendering it decidedly round; but the 
principle is thesame. Then take the 7 in d/essings, 
making the decided foizt of an egg in the roof of 
the mouth, 

We often hearonesay when failing toenunciate 
rapidly, ‘‘my tongue gets thick.’’ Like the muscles 
of the limbs, use renders them flexible, while it 
develops and strengthens them; therefore, it is 
never amiss to practice what is called muscle 
breakers. These are particularly useful to those 
inclined to lisp. They mustalways be committed, 
and in reciting them rapidly let the tip of the 
tongue enunciate the words, i. e., do not permit 
the sides of the tongue to strike the teeth, as in 
singing nothing is more detrimental to pure 
tone. 

It is for this reason that the Italian language is 
so beneficial in preparing the voice for singing 
all other languages. The nature of the language 
is such that every word can be pronounced at 
the tip of the tongue, there being no combination 
of consonant sounds like sh in should, or7 in jar, 
which close the teeth tightly together. Quxesto 
is one of the Italian words which an English- 
speaking person will reveal this fault upon, by 
pronouncing between the molar teeth; that is, 
will anticipate the action of the s upon the gue; 
while the Italian or one properly versed in the 
nicety of its pronunciation will not permit the 
sound to go farther back than the bicuspid or eye- 
teeth, by holding the e (pronounced e4) at the 
very tip of the tongue, "e 


Do not confound these rules with that of the 
avoidance oflisping. Lisping arises from getting 
the tongue between the teeth, and by not being 
able to hollow the tongue at the tip in words that 
cause the tip of the tongue to be pressed against 
the front teeth. Lisping caneasily be overcome, 
and those who consider it ‘too cunning for any- 
thing,” and encourage rather than criticise it, 
possess exceedingly bad taste. 
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[The following articles treat upon subjects allied to our. 
special features. The figures in parentheses indicate. the 
price; the place of publication precedes the paper. | 


“Annie Laurie in Life.’ Ill. B.C. Wandesford. N.Y. 
Press, May 22. (5) Biographical. 

“Anton Seidl, the Genius of Opera.” Owen Hackett. Ill. 
N. Y. Munsey’s Mag., June. (25) Biographical. 

_ “Athletic Development at West Point and Annapolis.” 
C. W. Whitney. N. Y. Harper’s Whly., May 21, (10) 

“Author of ‘Comrades,’ The.” N. Y. Sun, May 29. (5) De- 
scribes Felix McGlennon, the popular English song- 
writer. 

“Changing Fashions of Solo Dancing, The.” Amelia 
Glover. Kate Field’s Washington, May 11. (5) 

“Charles Dickens.” D. G. Adee, Washington Star, May 
28. (5) Yells of his readings. 

“Child Language.” C. 8. Wake. Chicago Jeligio Phil. 
Jour., May 28. (5) The forming of language im children. 

“College Oratory.” Charles Fiske. Boston Jour. of Ed., 
May 12. (6) Methods of instruction, ; 

“Composer of ‘Faust,’ The.” Ill. H.E. Krehbiel. N. ¥. 
Harper's Wkly., May 21. (10) Tells of Gounod. 


““Degeneracy of Opera Bouffein America, The.” R. Bert ° 


Rae. Chicago Sat Eve. Her., May 14. (5) 

“Fnglish Actor's Haunts, The.” E. L, Wakeman. N. Y. 
Press, May 29. (5) j 

“Favorite Figures of the Stage.” M. Bacheller. Ill. N. LG 
Munsey’s Mag., June. (25) 

“Fortunes of the Stock Company.” Aug. Pitou. Kate 
Field's Washington, June 1. (5) 


“German System of Physical Education, The.” W. A. 
Stecher. Boston Pop, Educator, Jane. (10) 


‘Helen Keller.” Boston Lend a Hand, May. (20) Sketch of 
the blind deaf. mute child, 


“Hints on Coughs.” W. F. Chappell. N. Y. Med, Jour, 
May 28. (10) Causes and Treatment. 


“Importance of Physical Training in Childhood for Brain 
Workers.” J, 8. Billings. Ill. Louisville, Ky., Courter Jour- 
nal, May 22, (5) 


“Instructor in Reading, An.” Philip Hasenstal. Washing- 
ton Amer. Annais of the Deaf, June. (25) 

“Introduction of Physical Training as a Part of the Pub- 
lic School System.” Ill. Providence Jour., June 5, (5) 

‘Japanese Athletics.’’ Helen E, G. Flesher. Ill. San Fran- 
cisco Call, June 2. (5 

‘‘London’s Music Halls.” Il. N. Y. World, May 29. (5) 

“Mme. Albani.” Ill, St.Louis Republic, May 21, (5) Bio- 
graphical. 

“Methods Employed in Teaching the Deaf.” Ill. Proyi- 
dence Jour., June 5. (5) 

“Methods of the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics 
for Girls,” W. 2. Bryant, U1. Boston Jour., May 21, (5) 

‘‘Modern Athletes.” Ill. F. L. Oswald. San Fran. Chronicle, 
May 8. (65) 

“Modern Comedy in the United States.” W.H. Crane. 
N. Y. Belford’s Mag., June. (25) 

“Musical Pitch.” East Hampton, Mass., Mentor Mag., 
June, (20) . 

“Music in America.” Susan A. Rice. Washington National 
Tribune, Jane 9. (5 

“Old Scotch Dances.” Ill. Minneapolis Jour., May 21. (5) 

“Old English Dramatists, The.” J. R. Lowell. N. Y. Hur- 
per’s Mag., Jane, (35) 

“Outlook for American Drama, The.” Chas, M, ‘Thomp- 
son. Boston News, June 1, (6) " 

“Old.time Songs,” N. Y. Sun, May 15. (5) om 

“Physical Culture.” V. J. M. Buckley. Meadville, Pa. 
Chautauquan, June. (20) Exercise better than lotions. 

‘Reminiscences of the Drama in New York Years Ago.” D. 
G. Adee, Washington Star, May 21, (5) Forrest and the 
riots. 

“Philosophy of Physical Culture.” Ellen BE, Kenyon. N. 
Y. School Jour., June i8. (6) Different systems compared, 

“Royal Artists in Music.” W. Pegg. N. Y. Woman's Ill 
World, June 4. (5) 

“Shall We have Endowed Operain America?” J. K. Paine. 
N.Y. Forwm, June. (50) Tells of musical development in 
America, 

“Six Months with a Beginning Deaf Class.” Kate 8, Land- 
is. Washington Amer. Annals of the Deaf, June. (25) 

“Some Musical Performers.” Ill. Jos. Bennett. London 
Eng. lll. Mag., May. (20) , 

“Swedish Gymnastics.” II, W. A. Robinson. Boston Jour. 
of Ed., May 19 (6) Schoolroom work. 

“Synthetic Method of Teaching Reading, The.’ @, P. 
Brown. Bloomington, Ill., Public School Jour,, June. (15) 

“Training of the Ear.” Susie F. Tuite. Chicago Kinder- 
garten Mag., June. (15) 

“Values in the Education of the Deaf.” “E, M. Gallaudet. 
N.Y, Educational Rev., June. (25) Compares the oral and the 
manual methods. 

“Were the Singers of Olden Days without Faults?” Philip 
Hale, Boston Jour,, May 23, (5) 


Ye 
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OBITUARY. 


CHARLES GAYLER. 


Fe well-known playwright died in Brooklyn, May 28, of 

Bright’s disease. He was born in New York in 1820, and 
at 16 went to Ohio, where he taught school and studied law, 
practicing on the circuit with Abraham Lincoln, In 1849 
he made his debut as Hamlet in Cincinnati, and shortly 
afterward his first play, “The Gold Hunters,” was produced, 
and madean instantaneous hit, dealing, as it did, with the 
gold maniaof thetime. Returning to New York, he con- 
tinued writing plays, producing in the next20 years about 
300, of which at least 100 were successful. Among the best 
known are: ‘Our Female American Cousin,” ‘‘The Bohe- 
mian,” ‘‘Under the Ring,” ‘“‘Dust and Diamonds,” ‘ Fritz in 
Treland,” and others of theseries made famous by the late 
J. K. Emmet. 


WILHELM RUST. 


This musician, who is well known through his editing of 
the compositions of John Sebastian Bach, died recently in 
Germany, aged 70 years. He began life as teacher and 
organist, and was, from his earliest days, a warm champion 
of Bach. Dr. Rust conducted the Berlin Bach Society for 
12 years, producing many of the works of that composer 
that had not beengiven to the publicsince Bach died. 
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Music in the Northwest. 


Loe is my second year in Oregon, and Ihave had some 
peculiar experiences. You can imagine the change 
from Boston to this small Western town of 3,000 inhabitants. 
However, I have found some promising young people, and 
my efforts to cultivate musical taste are meeting with 
success. I have no realcompetition, only such as comes 
from uneducated music teachers [?] of ‘tone term of les- 
sons” from an equally uninformed teacher [?]. There is 
muchadmiration for natural talent untrained. The monthly 
visits of your most interesting magazine are oases in my 
routine of teaching. Miss E. H. TaRBet. 


Entertainment in Washington. 


George Cable gave two delightful readings here not long 
ago. The Juch Opera Co., Frederick Ward, and the National 
Marine Band were here in April. This extreme northwest 
end of the world is beginning to be recognized by artists 
in every line. CELESTE LANGLEY SLAUSON. 


Three Convention Ideas. 


Inna I. 


Prospectus of proposed Convention of Readers and 
Teachers of Elocution justin. Thanks. It’s a goodidea. 
Putit through. Ilhelpalllecan. IfIcanrun over, I'll be 
with you—and with you ‘‘for blood.” 

Your city has a couple of my former most excellent 
friends in the profession, Mrs. Genevieve Stebbins-Thomp- 
son, who used todo most promising and beautiful work 
with me when she was one of our brightest and loveliest 
California girls, and Fred Emerson Brooks, author and 
reciter, one of the very best of all good fellows, as well as 
one of thecleverest artists this coast has ever known. 
Others of our ex-Californians may be with you, dare say 
they are; if so, you'll find—if you have not already found— 
that if they did wellhere, they will do still better there. 
Tn pulpit as well as on stage and platform Ihave noticed 
that for nearly 30 years. Many who succeed on that side 
fail on this; not one have I eyer known or heard of who did 
at all well out here and failed to do still better over there. 


* This public demands naturalness, earnestness, life, fire; 


will have them, accepts nosubstitute, doesn’t care a bauble 
for “Eastern reputation.” The silly English affectations 
which actually spoil so many of our would-be actors and 
elocutionists find small favor on this side. We have not 
yetcaughtthe ‘‘Anglomania” to any appreciable extent— 
certainly not far enough to discard the life and strength of 
nature. 

Ayear ago June I took a bit of a 10,000 mile run through to 
larger cities of the Eastand Canada. Witnessed a commence- 
ment atHarvard. One was enough. It was actually pitiful 
to note how emasculated and dudish too many of the 
speakers tried to make themselves, and how some of them 
had those qualities by nature. Trying to judge as dispas- 
sionately as possible, I still could notescape the conviction 
that “culchooah” is quite overdoing itself. Our young 
men and women out here at the University of California, 
Stanford, University of the Pacific, are much more earnest, 
natural, manly and womanly than at Harvard—and Tam 
a former Harvard student, too, theology, 63-4. At Amherst 
the style seemed less affected. Princeton, Columbia, Cor- 
nell, and the University of Michigan Ihad no chance to 
note. 

If Icanin any way get over to your “‘meet’’you may assess 
me for one or two characteristic Western readings, such as 
“Buck Fanshaw’s Funeral,” Harte’s “Heathen (hinee,” 
with an original version of the ‘‘Chariot Race” from “‘Ben- 
Hur,” with the famous old ‘ Hard Shell Baptist Sermon” as 
I worked it up with John B. Goagh years ago. 

If you canin any way secure theattendance and faithful ser- 
vice of the‘ fool killer,” the world will make an epoch of your 
meeting. Our profession is riotously infested with upstarts 
and pretenders, self-inflated, bladdery, balloony blather- 
skites who haye made the very name ‘‘elocutionist” smell 
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to heaven in the nostrils of decent taste, true culture, or 
sound sense. All that sort will muster in full force, you 
may depend, and each will ‘‘come down like a wolf on the 
fold,” unless you can contrive to lasso him or her squarely 
over the windpipe, and keep the lasso in place till the con— 
vention adjourns. You will have todo that in sheerself— 
defense, else every little stage-struck dabster, in pantaloons 
or petticoats, who has ever happened to make a bit ofa 
local hit in some clique of ignorant and partial admirers, 
will obtrude upon your program—or try to. These local 
‘big heads” blossoming out as ‘“‘elocutionists” or ‘‘actors,” 
have rushed in as self-conceited fools where modest angels 
fear to tread, until the natural highway to true eminence is 
well-nigh blocked by their obstructive carcasses. As my 
good friend Prof. Monroe once said to another admurable 
master in our profession, Prof. Moses True Brown, “our 
elocutionistsare all suns and no planets.” 

_ Reading among the mining camps of the Sierras, 20 years 
ago, [more than once struck an Oxford or Cambridge grad- 
uate out herein mining engineering or superintending, 
and had them almost paralyze me with intelligent com- 
mendations and most hearty appreciations of some 
Shakespearean selection undertaken with the almost cer- 
tainty that it would be away over the heads ofthe audience. 
No shams go here, 1 can assure you. No pretences avail. 
No “Eastern reputations” count. If one is really able, they 
“tie to him;’ if not, they ‘‘tie him up,” or ‘“‘string him up,” 
and serves him right, too. 

Well, well, we shallsee, If I can get over, shall be happy 
to fill any little chinks not already provided for, Ifit is 
in my power to do anything for the better success of the 
meet, be sure to notify mein good time. 

As you see, this is a decided offhand sort of a letter,—in 
fact, you might almost call it off both hands, Well, success 
to you, anyway. Good-bye. Fraternally. E. Kyow.ton. 


Ipza II. 


I am not now teaching elocution as a profession, 
but I have been a very active teacher for 5 years, and a 
reader for a much longer time, and I am much interested 
in this proposed Convention. 

I wish I could do my mite toward carrying out the idea. 
Icannot be present, but if I could I think I should try to 
say something on the subject of naturalness, or simplicity, 
or sincerity of purpose, or artistic honesty—or whatever it 
may becalled—in elocutionary style. I think thatif there 
is any one thing that needs to be preached to teachers of 
elocution, it is this matter of simplicity and unaffected 
sincerity. 

I see pupils come from reputableschools of elocution, and 
it seems to me that they have been taught nothing but to 
smirk, and mince, and roll their eyes, and swing their 
arms. I hear intelligent persons read without exhibiting 
a spark of theirintelligence, without rendering a thought 
appreciatively. All this false stuff must be worn away by 
years of work, perhaps, or it may never disappear. This, 
Tam sure, is due to bad teaching, and itis as wrong as 
wrong can be. Ithas brought elocution into disrepute, 
so that thoughtful people will often shun an elocutionist. 

I amspeaking very generally, of course, and with a full 
understanding ofall the true and beautiful and instructive 
work that is being done by a tew men and women excellent 
in the profession. But I think that at a convention of the 
sort proposed, the opportunity ought to be taken to preach 
and preach against the methods of turning out this gilt- 
washed jewelry from the elocution shops. 

Thequestion is asked: ‘‘Do you approve of an annual 
convention 2” Ishould approve of anything that would 
work toward the end I have suggested. I. L. WINTER. 


Ipra III. 


I would cause all ‘“‘elocutionists” in this long-suffering 
city of New York to stand three days and nights, without 
intermission, in Union Square, and keep them reciting 
Shakespeare in loud tones to the assembled crowds. I will 
gladly attend such demonstrations, and would suggest 
“Richard Ill.” My contribution is 100 rotten eggs to the 
man giving up first. To the question on what subject I 
will write I say on ‘‘ Rat poison for reciters,” I shall also 
gladly discuss how bestto annihilate elocutionists. TI will 
waste about 10 mmutes on theshow, I submit the follow- 
ing question on practical features of the work likely to 
stimulate discussion: ‘‘How bored humanity can mitigate 
the plague of public reciters.”” I prefer to appearat5 A. 
M , and think that the convention should be open on all 
sides to the press and public. A fireman’s horn would be 
a good adjunct. I would compel all ‘‘elocutes” to appear 
under penalty of arrest as public nuisances. My name is 
John Smith (who wouldrather go to jail than call myself an 
elocutionist). I give the following names of persons likely 
to be interested in such a meeting: All newsboys, boct- 
placks, policemen, street arabs, fakirs, confidence men, 
punco steerers, bull-dozers, toughs and pickpockets, who 
will make the show ‘‘a crowded house.’ I would advise 
each elocutionist to get his or her life insured previous to 
Convention. Accidents may occur. JOHN SMITH. 


Voice-Culture. 


in the October, 1891, No. of the VorckE MaGaZINE you 
speak to the point when you say: ‘‘Whatour readers want 
to know is how tocultivate the voice, how to cultivate the 
physique, how to get artistic culture Articles telling the 
best and quickest way to accomplish these ends are 
needed.” 


Those that teach voice-culture are afraid to tell anything . 


about how to cultivate the voice. They are afraid people 
will learn something. Amongall the teachers that teach 
yoice-culture,there is not one that will write articles on how 
to teach voice-culture. Why is this? Ido not mean that they 
do not head their articles ‘‘How to cultivate the voice,” but 
IT mean that they do not tell how to cultivate it. Of the 
many articles written, we get nothing on this point. Writers 
will talk all around the subject, but give no informaiton as 
to how itis done. 


Ilike your magazine very much. SAMUEL ADAMS. 


FUNNY VOICES. © 


—Friend: Your daughter does not look strong. 
Father; You should hear her play the piano. 


—Deacon Oleaginous: What did the man say when he 
caught you near his woodpile ? 
Uncle Rufe: ‘Nuthin; he jess 


whistled ‘‘D 2 
C’ord.” - ee 


—Although the late Spanish tenor, Gayarre, was the son of 
a blacksmith and worked at the forge himself in his boy- 
hood days, it cannot be said that he forged his notes. 


—‘Yourson is an actor, I believe?” 
“Yes, Rupert is on the stage.” 
“Is he a star?” 
“Timagine so. He’s generally out all night.” 


—Bill Nye says; ‘‘ The peculiar characteristic of classical 
music is thatitis really so much better than it sounds,” 
and Josh Billings used to say of the lovers of classical m u- 
sic, ‘‘the more classicaller it is the more they likes it.” 


—‘That song always moves me,” said young Mr. Dolley, a 
Miss Amy rose from the piano at 11 P. M. % pee 

“How glad I am I sang it,” replied Amy, with a well-bred 
glance at the clock. 


—‘“Wonderful! wonderful! The raising of Lazarus was 
nothing to it!” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“Why, Henry Irving has revived Henry VIII. ’Tis a won- 
derful age we live in.” 


—A weary congressman occupied aroom adjoining a Ger- 
man musician’s. 

“Yoa will have to give me another room, I guess,’ said 
the congressman to the hotel clerk. : 

ee the matter? Aren’t youcomfortable where you 
are?” : 

“Well, not exactly. That German musician in the next 
room and I don’t getalong well. Last night he tooted away 
on his clarionet so that I thought I never would go tosleep. 
AfterI had caught a few winks I was awakened by a 
pounding at my door. ‘What’s the matter?’ lasked. ‘Of 
you please,’ said the German, ’dot you vould schnore of der 
same key. You vas go from Bto G, andit spoils der moo- 
slew 


—Worshipper: There was no soprano in the choir to-day. 
What was the matter? i 

Organist: The soprano had a dream last night, in which 
an angel told her the Lord wanted her to sing anthem No. 
95 to-day. 

“Well?” 

‘© Well, the soprano got mad and said she wouldn’t be 
bossed by anybody.”’—/uck. 


—Dramaticus: Have you seen my play? 
Criticus: Oh, yes, I saw it the opening night. 
Dramaticus: How did you like it? 
Criticus: Immensely! Inever laughed so hard in my 
life. 
Dramaticus: Why, it’s a tragedy !—Boston Courier. 


—Harry: Are you singing in the choir now? 
Howard: No. I have joined the church, 
—McFingle: What makes your voice so husky? 
McFangle; I’ve been out in a corn-field. 
—Mr. Fresh, ‘94: Professor, how would you classify the 
language spoken by the guards on the elevated trains? 
Prof. Langué: As verbal hieroglyphics.— Puck. 
—Ah, yes,” said Aunt Sary, ‘Jennie’s a great singer; some 
day she’ll be a reg'lar belladonna!” ; 
—Itis reported from Colorado thata theatrical company 
travelling through the miningtowns in the Westis playing 
«‘Hamlet” under the title of ‘‘ Was His Nibs Off His Nut!” 
and that the play is drawing tremendously. 


—First Shade (a concert-goer while on earth): 

those wondrous harmonies I hear? 

Second Shade; That is the music of the spheres. 

First Shade: Itis divine! Whatpiano do they advertise? 
—Mrs. Boston: I don’t know whether to let Annetta have 
that talking doll her uncle sent her or not. 

Mr. Boston; Why, what’s the matter with it? 

Mrs. Boston: Its accent isso distressingly New York. 

—* What is all this noise?” asked Miss Silensweet's father. 
“T was just trying a new song,” she said, poutingly. 
‘Don’t let me disturb you, my daughter. Iam a lawyer, 

and I honor the instinct which leads you to try yoursongs 

before you execute them.” 

—Mr.B.: Have you attended ‘‘Die Walkure,” madame? 
Mrs. S. (superciliously): Certainly not. I don’t feel the 

slightest interest in these pedestrian matches. 


What are 


—Virs. MeMoriarity: Phat is your son doing now, Mrs. 
O’Rafferty ? 

Mrs. O'Rafferty: Sure he’s adopted the stage as a pro- 
fession, Mrs. MeMoriarity. 

Mrs. MeMoriarity : A Fift Avenoo stage, is it ? 

Mrs. O’Rafferty: Be away wid yer nonsense! It’s an 
actor he is. He do be a lightcomedian, 

Mrs. MeMoriarity: A light comedian, is it? 

Mrs. O’Rafferty: Yis He stands beyant a black curtain, 
and his mouth to a hole fornist a candle, and whin Pawnee 
ike shoots at the candle he blowsit out —New York Weekly. 


—‘*What an exasperatingly slow delivery Mr. O’Rater has!” 
complained the wearied listener, 

«Yes: he used to be a messenger boy.”—IJndianapolis 
Journal. 


—Manager; Your play is marvelously good. Its one fault 
is that itis beyond the abilities of my company. 
Dramatist: Then how can Lever get it produced ? 
Manager: Youcan easily get an amateur company to 
undertake it.—Puck. 
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MUSICAL TEACHERS’ NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


PROGRAM OF THE MEETING TO BE HELD Av CLEVELAND, O., 
JULY 5—8, 


TUESDAY, 


2 P. M.—Address of Welcome by the Hon. W. G. Rese, 
Mayor of Cleveland; President’s address; Secretary’s re- 
port; appointment of committees. 

3.30 P. M.—Recital. 1. ‘Piano Quintet” op. 76(Jadassohn), 
Mrs. Kate Kedzie and Detroit Phil. String Club; 2. Songs, 
(a) “Am Meer” (Schubert), (b) “Entreaty”’ (W. G@. Smith), (ce) 
‘bu bist wie eine Blume” (Liszt), (d) ‘“Adelaide” (Beethoven), 
Otto Engwerson, tenor; 3. “String Quartet” (Schumann), 
Mrs. Kedzie and Detroit Phil. Club. 

430 P. M.—Recital. 1. ‘‘Etude Symphoniques” (Schu- 
mann), August Hyllested, pianist; ‘‘Serenade,” ’cello obliga- 
to (Hyllested), L. Gaston Gottschalk, baritone; 3. (a) “Scher- 
20,” op. 31, (6) “‘Nocturne,”’ op. 32, (c) ‘Valse Brillante,” op. 
42 (Chopin) Mr. Hyllested; 4. (a) ‘‘Once” (Hervey), (b) “Moya” 
(Roeckel), Mr. Gottschalk; 5, (a) “Nocturne Ap,” (6) ‘‘Polo- 
naise” (Liszt), Mr. Hyllested. 

8. P. M —concert.1, ‘‘foccata”’ (Bach), Geo. A. Parker, or 
ganist: 2. ‘Symphonic Idyl,” op. 26 (7. Strong), A. Spengler 
and H. J. Kroesen, pianists; 3. (a) ‘‘Who is Sylvia?” (Schu- 
b rt), (b) “Listen to the Voice of Love” (Hook), (c) ‘‘New 
Springtime” (Vidal), Mrs. F.M. Davis, soprano; 4. ‘‘Sonate,” 
piano and violin (Preyer), H. J. Kroesen and J. H. Beck; 5. 
(a) ‘Rondo Capriccioso,” op. 14 (Mendelssohn), (b) ‘“Spinner- 
lied” from “Flying Dutchman” (Wagner-Liszt), (c) ‘“Noc- 
turne,” (d) ‘ Valse” (Chopin), Augusta Cottlow, pianist; 6. 
‘*'Cello Concerto, D maj , op. 18 (Vavidoff), Max Droge, ’cel- 
list; 7. (a) ‘‘Ballade,” op. 23 (Chopin), (b) ‘Andante con Vari- 
azioni,” op, 142 (Schubert), (c, ‘La Campanella” (Liszt), Ar- 
min W. Doerner, pianist; 8, “Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster” 
(Weber), Anna McLaughlin, soprano; 9. ‘‘Concert Piece,” op: 
15 (P. Goetschius), P. Goetschius, pianist, and G. A. Parker, or- 


ganist. 
WEDNESDAY. 


9 A. M.—Essay, ‘“‘ Personal Recollections of Notable Mu- 
sicians,” John Towers. 

9.30 A. M.—Hssay, ‘‘Voice-Teachers’ Problems,” Fred- 
eric W. Root, discussion. 

10.15 A, M.—Recital. 1. (a) ‘‘At the Ball” (Dupont), (b) 
“Allegro Appassionato,” op. 70, (c) “Study in form of a 
Valse,” op. 52 (Saint-Saens), J. de Zielinski, pianist; 2. (a) 
“Rose d’Amour” (Bizet), (6) ‘Chanson de Barberine’”’ (Deli- 
bes), (c) “L’Astre s’est Leve Superbe” (Alpheraky), (d) ‘‘Pimp- 
inella”’ (Tschaikowsky), Clara Phillippbaar, soprano; 3. (a) 
“Novelette,” op. 22 (Glazownow), (6) ‘Fourth Mazourka” 
(Balakirew), (c) “Intermezzo” (Arensky), (a) ‘‘Second Scher- 
z0,” op. 9 (Karganof'), Mr. de Zielinski. 

11.15 A. M.—Recital of American compositions. 1. (a) 
“Sweet Wind that Blows,” (b)‘‘The Danza” (@. W. Chad- 
wick), (c) ‘‘The Land o’ the Leal” (A. Foote), (d) ‘‘My Bonnie 
Lass, Marie,” (e) “Thou’rt Like unto a Flower” (WwW. 
Smith). MacKenzie Gordon, tenor; 2. ‘‘Piano Trio,” ‘aps 29 
(Ad. M. Foerster), C. E. Knauss, pianist. J. H. Beck, violinist, 
Max Droge, ’cellist; 3. (a) ‘‘The Knight of Old’’ (F. W. Root), 
(b) “Sweet Blue-Eyed Maid,” (c) ‘‘Sweetheart, Tell me” (Z. 
A MacDowell), (d) ‘*At Parting” (J. H. Rogers), Mr. Gordon. 

2 P. M.—(a) ‘Meditation, B major.” (Claussman—new), 
(b) Concert Piece” (H. W. Parker), W.B. Colson, Jr. organ- 
ist. 

2.15 P M.—Essay, “Theoretical and Auricular Analy- 
sis,” A. J. Goodrich; discussion. 

3.15 P. M.—Essay, “Individuality in Music,” H. ©, Mac- 
dougall; discussion. 

4.15 P. M.—Recital. 1. (a) “Au Printemps’’ (Gounod), 
(b) § Hindoo Song” (Bemberg). {c) “Bolero” (Thome), Clara L. 
Doeltz, soprano; 2. (a) “Chaconne” (Handel), (>) “Prelude” 
(MacDowell), (c)*‘Sarabande” (Paderewski), (d) ‘‘Rhapsodie” 
(Brahms), Arthur Foote, pianist; 3. (a) “Declaration” (J. A. 


Rogers). (b) ‘“Shadowtown Ferry” (R. de Koven), (c)_ "Conse 
Doeltz; 4. ‘‘Piano Quartet” . 


tentment”’(W. G. Smith), Miss 
op. 23 (A. Frote), A Foote, pianist, J. H. Beck, Benj. Beck, 
violinists, M. Droge, ’cellist. 

® P. M.—Concert. 1. (a) ‘Concerto No.10 ” (Handel). (b) 
““March de la Symphonie, ‘Ariane’ ” (Guilmant), Wm. C. Carl, 
organist; 2. (a) ‘Woodland Angelus” (Dvorak), (0) “Evening 
Hymn” (Rhewnberger), (c) ‘Sylvan Pleasures” (Benedict), (d) 
“Silver Swan” (Gibbons, 1612), Cleveland Vocal Society; 3. 
(a) “Sonate,” op. 31-2 (Beethoven), (b) ‘‘Allegro,” op 26 (Schu- 
mann), (c) ‘‘Serenade” (Schubert Liszt), Adele Lewing, pianist, 
4. (a) “For you, Dearest Heart” (F_W. Root), (b) ‘“‘Wiegen- 
-lied”, (Mozart), (c) “Frau Nachtigal” (Taubert), A. Margaret 
Goetz, contralto: 5. (a) ‘Salva Regina,” (b) ‘ Sleighing Song,” 
(c) ‘Lullaby’? (F X. Arens), Cleveland Vocal Soc.; 6. (a 
‘Aria from Marriage of Figaro” (Mozart), (b) “For the Sake of 
the Past’’ (Mattei), (c) ‘Dans ton Coeur” (Saint-Saens), L: Gas- 
ton Gottschalk, baritone: 7. (a) “Ballade,” op. 74 (Chopin), 
(4) “Nocturne,” op. 157 (Reinecke), (c) ‘Romance, Scherzo,” 
(Lewing), (d) ‘‘Papillon” (Lavallee), (e) ‘‘Valse Caprice” (W. G. 
Smith, in M8.), Miss Lewing; 8. (a) *‘Homeward” (8, Salter), 
(b) ‘Ave Maria” (W. W. Gilchrist), (c) *“Wynken, Blynken and 
Nod” (Z. Nevin), Cleveland Vocal Soc ; sop. solos by Kate 


Gerlach, 
THURSDAY. 


9A. M.—Essay, ‘Vocal Methods in America,’ Emilio 
Agramonte; discussion. 

9.45 A, M.—Essay, ‘‘Self-Education in Music,” W.S B. 
Mathews; discussion. 


1030 A. M.—Recital of American compositions. |. 


“Piano Quintet” (@.W. Andrews),G. W. Andrews, pianist, and — 


Beck String Quar.; 2. ‘Romance for Violin” (C. Busch), J. 
H. Beck, violinist; 3. songs (FX. Arens), F.X Arens, bari- 
tone; 4. ‘String Quartet” (J. H. Beck), Beck String Quar.; 5. 
‘Piano Trio,” No. 2. (Z. R. Kroeger), Messrs. Kroeger, pian- 
ist, J. H. Beck, violinist, M. Droge, ’cellist. 

2 P. M.—(a) Andante” (Wesley), (b) “Fugue, G@ min,” 
(Bach), E. E. Gubb, organist. 

215 P. M.—Essay, “Tendency of Modern Romanticism 
in Music ’’ Percy Goetschius; discussion. 

3.15 P 
J. A, Brockhoven; discussion, 


. M.— Essay. ‘Musical Forms and their Contents,” 


4 P. M.—Recital. 1. “Prelude and Fugue, D. maj. ” (Bach™ 
Busoni); 2. “Sonate,” op. 3. (Beethoven); 3. (a) “Nocturne.” (b) 
“Two Studies,” (c) “Impromptu,” (d) ‘‘Barcarolle” (Chopin); 
4,(a) “Legende,” (b) “‘Sposatijio,” (c) “Mephisto Walzer” 
(Liszt), Sig. F. Busoni, pianist. 

5 P. M.—Election of officers. 

8 P. M.—Concert. 1. “‘Fantasie and Fugue” (Krebs), W. 
S Sterling, organist; 2. (a) “First Song” (C. Gotze), (b) ‘Come” 
(Saint-Saens), Mr. and Mrs. Thomson, soprano and tenor; 3 
(a) *‘Humoreske,” op. 20. (Schumann), (b) “Valse, A min.,” (c) 
“Scherzo,” op. 39(Chopin); H. E. Zoch, pianist; 4. (a) ‘“Me- 
moria’’ (¥. Lynes), (b) “If I but Knew” (W. G. Smith); (ce) “An 
den Sonnenschein” (Schumann), (d) “Alzaa” (Hinrion), Mr. 
Thomson; 6.(a) ‘Nymphs and shepherds” (Purcell), (b) 
“The Willow” (A. Goring- Thomas), (c) ‘La Naranjera” (Scoch- 
dopole), (d) ‘‘Lullaby’’ (Dennee), Mrs. Thomson; 6. (a) ‘‘Liebes 
Scene” from ‘Tristan and Isolde” (Wagner- Tausig-Liszt), (b) 
“‘Waldweben” from “Siegfried” (Wagner-Brassin), Mr. Zoch; 
7. (a) ““Where’er you Walk” (Handel) (0) “Sally in our Alley” 
(Carey), (c) ‘The Minstrel Boy” (H. R. Shelly), Mr. Thomson; 
8. (a) “Du bist wie eine Blume” (Liszt), (b)**Bon Jour Su- 
zon’’ (Faure), (c,) ‘Mia Piccirella” (Gomes,) Mrs. Thomson: 9. 
“Ballade from Leonore” (Rubinstein,) Mr. Zoch; 10. (a) 
“Still wie die Nacht” (Gotze), (b) “Venetian Boat Song” (Biu- 
menthal), Mr. and Mrs. Thompson. 


FRIDAY. = 


_9 A. M.—-Essay, “The Deppe Method,” Amy Fay; discus- 
sion. 

10 A. M.—Essay, “Interpretation vs. Virtuosity,” A. R. 
Parsons; discussion. 

11 A. M.—Recital of American compositions. 1. ‘‘Sonate’”’ 
(B. O. Klein), Kate M. Jones, pianist, Wm. Loderer, violinist; 
2. (a) “Couldst Thou Look as Dear,” (b) ‘The Violet,” (c) 
“Love Thee, Dearest’(J H: Hahn, all MS.), Alice Andrus, so- 
prano; 3. ‘String Quartet” (H. W. Parker). Beck String 
Quar.; 4. (a) “Thou’rt Like unto a Flower,” (b) “If I but 
Knew” (W.G. Smith), (c) , “Le Soir” (Ambroise Thomas), (d) ‘‘Ver- 
gebliches Standchen” (Srahms), Miss Andrus: 5. “Piano 
Trio” (H. H. Huss),H. H. Huss, pianist, J. H. Beck, violinist, 
M. Droge, ’cellist. 

2 P. M.—‘Fantasie in Ep” (Saint-Saens), H. G. Archer, 
organist. 

2.15 P..M.—Essay, “Music and the Individual,” F. H. 
Clark; discussion. 

M.—Essay, ‘Concerted Action,” F. X. Arens; dis- 
cussion. 

4 P. M.—Recital. 1. (a) “Variations Serieuses” (Men- 
delssohn), (b) ‘‘Impromptu,” (c) Scherzo” (Chopin), W. H. 
Sherwood, pianist; 2. (a) “The Garland” (Mendelssohn), 
(6) **O ma Charmante” (Sullivan), (c) “A Song of May” (WwW. 
G. Smith), (d) “Creation Hymn” (Beethoven), Chas. Aber- 
crombie, tenor; 3. (a4) “Scherzo” (de Kontski), (b) 
“Chasseresse,” op 57 (C. Sternberg), (c) “Sarabande Moa- 
erne,’”’ op. 30 (W. G@. Smith), (d) ‘‘Volkstanz,” op. 13 (Louis 
Maas,) (e)“Cavatina from Suite,” op. 91.(f) “March from 
Suite,” op 91 (Raf), Mr. Sherwood; 4. (a) “Stars of the 
Summer Night” (Tours), (b) ‘‘ There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry” 
(Campion), (c) ‘A Simple Maid” (Harvey). (d)*Good-night” (J. 
H., Rogers), Mr. Abercrombie; 5. (a) ‘‘March” (Hollender,) 
(0) ‘‘Barcarolle” (Rubinstein), (c) ‘(Octave Etude” (Kullak), 
Mr. Sherwood. 

5.30 P, M. Business and Committee Reports. 

8 P. M.—Concert. 1. ‘Sonata No 15” (Rheinberger, 
new), N. J. Corey, organist; 2. (a) “Unreqnieted” (W. G. 
Smith), (b) “The Raft Song” (Z. Nevin), (c) ‘Folk Song” (4. 
W. Ohadwick), (d) ‘Song of the Morn” (EF Mazzucato- Young), 
B. B. Young, tenor; 3. (a) ‘‘Thirty.two Variations, C min.” 
(Beethoven). (6) “Rondo, A min.” (Mozart), Celia Gaul, pianist; 
4. (a) ‘In der Nacht” (Grammann), (0) “Song of aSummer 
Night” (C. WV. Coombs), (c) ‘A Valentine (EZ. H. Douglass), 
(d) “Song” (W. G@. Smith), Belle Corry, soprano; 5. (a) 
“Nocturne” op 37-2, (b) “Prelude, G maj,’ (Chopin), (c) 
“Murmuring Breezes” (Jensen- Pauer), (a) “Etincelles,” (e) 
“Valse,” op. 34(Moszkowski), Miss Gaul; 6. Recitative and 
aria, “Eri Tu,” from ‘Balle in Maschera”’ (Verdi), Mr. Young; 
7. “Garden Aria’ from “Robert der Teufel” (Meyerbeer), 
Miss Corry; 8. ‘‘LesPatineurs” (Liszt), Miss Gaul, 


BOOK NOTICES. 


GESTURES AND ATTITUDES, _ Price, $3,00, 
THE VOICE. Price, $2.00. Both books by 
EDWARD B. WARMAN, A.M. Lee & Shepard, 
Publishers, Boston. 


The full title of the first named bookis: ‘Gestures and 
Attitudes: an Exposition of the Delsarte Philosophy of 
Expression, Practical and Theoretical.” It contains 154 
illustrations drawn expressly for the work by Marion Mor- 
gan Reynolds. The author is one of the best known 
teachers of elocution, he having lectured in nearly ail of 
the Western and Southern states. He is also known to the 
readers of this magazine through a. number of communica- 
tions, through his excellent article, published some years 
ago, ‘True and False Elocution,” and through his most 
yalnable series of articles, ‘‘ Principles of Reading,” begun 
in our September, 1886, number. Whatever comes from 
his pen is well worth the attention of all interested in these 
matters. ‘‘Gestures and Attitudes” is an exposition of 
theDelsarte System as Mr. Warman understandsit. He makes 
quotations from the book, “ Delsarte System of Oratory,” 
and acknowledges his indebtedness to the teachings of 
Lewis B. Monroe and Steele Mackaye. He truly says: “It 
is impossible to draw the line between what has been taught 
to us, what has been read and absorbed by us, and what 
has come to us as an outgrowth from these combined 
sources; hence there may be some paragraphs not credited.” 
A thorough review of the book could not be made without 
a thorough review of the Delsarte System—a task that we 
at present cannot undertake. We, therefore, refer our 
readers directly tothe book itself. 

In the second-named book, with illustrations by thesame 
artist, and from the book, ‘‘The Diaphragm and its 
Functions,” Mr. Warman gives his method of training and 
caring for the voice, Both books are very finely made. 


THE HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF CON- 
SUMPTION. By M. L. Hoxproox, M. D. 
Price $2.00. M. L. Holbrook & Co., Pulishers, 
New York. 


Following the path trodden by the Marquise Ciccolini, in 
her book ‘‘ Deep Breathing,” and by Leo Kofler, in his book 
‘«The Art of Breathing as a Basis for Tone-Production,” Dr. 
Holbrook has laid out a course of treatment for lung 
troubles based mainly upon respiratory and vocal exercises. 
He approaches the subject from the standpoint of a physi- 
cian, and has produced a most valuable book which we 
unreservedly recommend to all who have diseased lungs or 
who wish to keep their lungs sound. One thing, especially, 
the doctor is to be congratulated upon, and that is he rides 
no hobby, but is broad-minded and does not refuse to‘avail 
himself of anything that has proved itself to be of remedial 
value. This book should bein the hands of every voice and 
speech-teacher. We shall take the liberty of making some 
extracts frsm the work whenever opportunity is presented. 
It is highly gratifying to haye such a book come from a 
member of the medical profession. He has done the vocal 
profession a real service,Showing that right use of the vocal 
organs is one of the surest ways to ward off pulmonary 
disease. 


RHETORIC OF VOCAL EXPRESSION. By W. 
B. CHAMBERLAIN, A. M. Price. $1.25 net. 
E. J. Goodrich, Publisher, Oberlin, O. 


The author is a progressive teacher of elocution, and this 
book is his contribution to the science and art of the new 
elocution. A more elaborate notice will be given at another 
time ; m+anwhile, we advise all progressive teachers to be- 
come familiar with it. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. By R. ANNA Morris. Price, 
$1.00 net. American Book Company, Pub- 
lishers, New York. 


The author is a practical teacher and her book isa prac- 
tical treatment of the subject indicat: d by its title, which, 
in full, is ‘‘ An Eclectic System of Exercises, Including the 
Delsartian Principles of Execution and Expression.” At 
last, the Delsarte System has found its way into a book that is 
meant primarily for use in the public schools. It is a tri- 
umph for the little-understood but much-abused system. 
One of the m‘st valuable features of the book is ‘The 
Irving School March Drill,” 


THE LYON PHONETIC MANUAL. By Epmunp 
Lyon. Published by the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf. 


This is an attempt to carryinto the manual alphabet 
for the deaf, the principles of Bell’s Visible Speech. The 
author presented his system before the Lake George Con- 
vention, last summer, where he made a most fayorable 
impression. His system has been tested at the Kochester 
Deaf-Mute Institution, and the principal Mr. Z. F. Wester- 
velt, is a warm advocate of it. The object of the system is 
not to teach the manual alphabet pure and simple, but to 
bean aid in teaching speech to the deaf. The authorsays: 
‘*So perfectly adapted was the hand found to represent the 
functions of the vocal organs, that it seemed to sustain 
toward them some mystic relation.” Andagain: ‘In many 
respectsthe eye is superior to the ear, and is capable of 
recognizing nicer distinctions.’ Inasmuch as the deaf must 
rely almost wholly upon the faculty of sight as a means of 
obtaining knowledge, any device that will aid to this end is 
most welcome. 


VARIOUS VOICES. 


—Two Actors. Union Square. Conversation opens w ith 
the usnal query from first player: 

“Have you signed yet?” 

“No; I’m considering,” 

“What?” 

“Quirk wants me for ‘A Bunch of Bees,’ and Tucker 
offers me less money and a longer engagement to go with 
a new star in ‘Camille.’” 3 

“Any other offers?” 

“Nixey. I think I'll sign with Tucker.” 

“But he never pays salaries.” 

“Neither does Quirk.” 

“Why do you fancy Tucker?’* 

“Because,” answers No 2in a stage whisper, ‘‘the dinner 
in the first act will be real.” 

—‘A wide-awake saloon-keeper has a man come to his place 
and recite the whole of ‘Curfew Must Not Ring To-Night.’” 

‘Doesn't it keep away trade?” 

“No It drives everyone to drink.” 
—Theatre Manager to departing spectator: 
pardon, sir, but there aretwo more acts.” 

“Yes, [knowit. That is why Iam going.” 
—‘It's funny, is n’t it?” he said to his companion, as they 
were riding on the elevated railroad. 

“What's funny?’ 

“That there are 2,750 languagesin the world and not one 
of them is good enough for that brakeman.”—Puck. 

—“Did you see that? Mary Skreemer and Clara Heighnote 
just passed each other and neither spoke. They used to be 
the best of friends.” 

“Ah, but they both belong to the same choir now.” 
—‘‘Thatwasa sympathetic audience I had,” said the reader. 

“Yes, I thought they all seemed sorry for each other,” 
said his bosom friend, j 


“I beg your 


_— 
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READERS AND SINGERS. 


M™. Luisa OCappiani has been honored by being 

appointed a member of the Advisory Council of the 
Women’s Branch of the World’s Congress Auxiliary on 
Music. The invitation is an expression of the high esteem 
in which the Madame is held in the West, and the Council 
has acted most wisely in securing her coéperation. 


* * 
* 


The graduating exercises of Miss Julia Orum’s School of 
Elocutio: were held at the New Century Club Drawing 
Room, May 26. The exercises opened with prayer and 
Bible reading, after which Miss Elizabeth Philips gave 
“‘Belshazzar’s Feast.’’ She isa very pleasing reciter, and 
her conception of the selection was excellent. She was 
followed by Miss Meeteer with a scholarly paper on “The 
Earliest Poets, or Makers of the Northern Nations,’ a scene 
frem ‘‘ Mary Stuart,’”’ ‘‘The Catholic Psalm,’ a scene from 
“Tale of Two Cities,” and an original dialect poem. Diplomas 
were awarded to the Misses Philips, Meeteer, Sweeney, and 
Messrs. John and Harry Waterhouse. The fall term 
of Miss Orum’s school willopen Oct 5. Aninterview with 
her will appear shortly in this magazine. 


* OK 
* 


The Toronto Conservatory School of Elocution, Mr. 8S. 
H. Clark, principal, held its closing exercises, May 31. A 
program of miscellaneous recitations by the two-year pupils 
was followed by a series of poses plastiques, which pleased 
the audience. On June 3 '‘ Esmeralda” was presented by 
the St. Alphonsus Club, composed of amateurs, under the 


direction of Mr, Clark. ye 
* 


The pupils of the College of Ursuline Sisters, Tiffin, gave 


a recital May 20, in the College hall. After the chorus, Abt’s. 


“Water Lily,” the following recitations were given: 
“Ruggleses Dinner Party,” ‘When the Hammock Swings,” 
which made acharming concert recitation, ‘‘Mr. Pickwick 
ina Dilemma,” ‘Jennie McNeal’s Ride,” ‘*The Old Actor’s 
Story,” ‘‘Grandma at the Masquerade,” ‘‘ Joan of Are in 
Prison.” A novel andvery taking feature wasatennis drill. 
* cs 

Mr. 8S. W. Mountz reports good prospects for special 
summerwork. He will conduct the Nurmal Vocal Music 
Department for the American Conservatory from July 6 to 
Aug, 2, and is engaged in Cook Co. for dates in August and 


September. He has had long experience in all kinds of 
institute work and in the training of teachers. 
* * 
* 


Miss Fannie M. Smith and Miss Vivian Blair, graduates of 
the M.O. course in the National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, gave their graduating entertainment at the New 
Century Club Drawing Room, May 15. The recitations 
were: ‘‘Laddie,” ‘‘Bells of Shandon,’ scene from ‘The 
Rivals,” ‘‘Ben-Hur’s Chariot Race,” ‘Ol’ Pickett’s Nell,” 
by Miss Smith; ‘“‘Mother and Poet,” ‘Brown has his Hair 
Cut,” ‘‘A Happy Pair,” ‘‘Biddy’s Trials Among the 
Yankees,” ‘‘Pauline Pavlovna,” by Miss Blair. The pro- 
gram ended with the Quarrel Scene from “Julius Cesar,” 
with Miss Smith as Brutus and Miss Blair as Cassius Miss 
Smith’s best numbers were ‘‘Ben-Hur’s Chariot Race’’ and 
the scene from ‘‘The Rivals,” while Miss Blair showed to 
advantage in her humorous numbers. 

* 
oa 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. F. F. Pickens, 
the husband of Marion Lowell, who is so well known in the 
West as reader and teacher. For the last 8 years Mr. 
Pickens has devoted himself to the managing of his wife’s 
tours, and his death, therefore, affects her professional as 
wellas her home life. He was well known in Boston, the 
real home of himself and wife. Our sympathy is with Mrs. 
Pickens in her great trial. 

: +0 

A Delsarte entertainment was given byMiss Lucia Raines’s 
classin elocution and Delsarte at Normal Hall, May 14. 
The first number was a fan drill, followed by a march, in- 
troducing attitudes; the recitations:‘‘Laureame, the Marble 
Dream,” “That Waltz of von Weber's,” garden scene from 
“Mary Stuart,” the comedy, ‘‘Champ’‘on of her Sex,” a series 
of tableanx mouyants, including“ Niobe and her Daughters,” 
“Toilet of the Bride,” ‘‘Death of Virginia,” ‘‘ Dance of the 
Muses,” and tableaux of Grecian statuary. Miss Raines 
took the part of Mary in the garden scene. The young 
ladies acquitted themselves with credit to their teacher. 

ee 


* 

The Weekly Bulletin of Newspaper and Periodical Liter- 
ature, published in Boston, is a most useful classified index 
of the leading articlesin the papers and magazines of this 
country and Canada, including WreRNER’s VOICE MAGAZINE, 
Its value to writers and students is indicated by its title ; 
and, although stillin its first volume, its success is assured. 


* * 
* 


Mr. D, E. Hervey has resigned his position as organist 
and choirmaster of St. Paul’s church, at East Orange, N. J. 

ae 

Mrs. Ogden Crane, the popular singer and teacher, has 
met with a great lossin the very sudden death of her son. 
She has the sympathy of a large circle of friends. 

a3 
* 

Miss Leah Goldstone was the reader at a concert given by 
the Newburgh Banjo Club, at the Y. M. C. A., May 25. Her 
numbers were:‘‘Flying Jim’s Last Leap,” ‘‘Katie’s Answer,” 
“Jamie,” ‘ The Elf-‘ hild,” which were encored. She also 
read at Trinity Church, May 18, giving “Mme. Eef” and 
‘Death Bridge of the Tay.” She will take the summer 
course at Soper’s School of Oratury, Chicago. 


> 
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Mr. W. H. Young, of Nova Scotia, will spend the 
summer in New England, superintending the manufacture 
of some of his acoustic inventions. The pupils of his 
elocution classes gave an entertainment recently, of which 
Part 1 took up ‘‘Some Departments of Expression,”’ and 
Part 2 ‘‘Some Styles of Delivery.’’ They were illustrated by 
“The Raven,” ‘‘The Statue of Liberty,” “Fashionable Choir,” 
“The Kitchen Clock,” an original oration on ‘‘Adam,” the 
hymas, ‘‘I would not Live Alway,”and ‘One Sweetly Solemn 
Thought,” “*Mary’s Little Lamb,” ‘‘ Ben-Hur’s Chariot 
Race.” 

* * 
* 

Miss Lizzie H. Soule and pupils gave recitals on May 12 
and 24, the first onein Maine, the second in Boston. Both 
were very successful. Among the selections were: ‘‘ How 
Salvator Won,” ‘‘ Perdita,” ‘lwo Thanksgiving Dances,” 
“The Whistling Regiment,” ‘Cathedral scene from ‘Faust,’ ”’ 
in pantomime, scene from ‘‘Leah, the Forsaken,” ‘‘ Tragedy 
of Sedan,’ “Defence of the Bride,’ ‘‘The Masquerade,” 
and the charming mythological play ‘‘Pandora,” by Miss 
Crumpton, A series of statue-poses formed from circles, 
and the pantomime, ‘ Home, Sweet Home,” ended each pro- 
gram. Miss Soule does good work. 

- * x 
* 


The Trinity School rhetorical prize exhibition for the 
alumni go.d medal was held May 26, in San Francisco. 
Among the selections given were: ‘‘Cceur de Lion,” ‘Old 
Actor’s Story,” “‘Lasca,” scene from ‘Julius Cesar,’’ ‘‘Heze- 
kiah Stebbins’s Fourth of July Oration,” “Spartacus to the 
Roman Envoys.” Prof. W. T. Ross is the teacher. 

a 


Miss Grace Lacy, of Hellmuth College, was awarded the 
medal for elocution on June 15, having given her graduation 
recital onthe llth. The course in this art at Hellmuth, 
though catalogued as a two years’ course, is practically 
three years, 48 noone can attain to the medal standard with 
less than three years’ work. The teacher, Miss Alberta 
Oakley, willcontinue her work another year at the college, 
in elocution, physical culture and English literature. 

Ant 

Mr. Frank de Rialp, vocal teacher, will spend the summer 
at his country home ‘‘El] Pardo,” in Pennsylvania, holding 
asummer school there. A number of his winter pupils 
will continue their work at this time. 

* * 
* 

Mr. A.J. Goodrich gave an illustrated lecture on “Mus- 
ical Analysis” before the normal class at the American 
Conservatory of Music, Chicago, May 21. 

‘ * x 
* 

The class of 92 of the Dalton High School gave an enter- 
tainmentin May, under the direction of the Misses Agnes 
Morris and Nell Barrett. The evening opened with vocal 
and iustramental music, after which were: Pantomime of 
“The Famine,” with music, ‘A Roman Valentine,” ‘Story 
of Some Bells,” with music, “The Minister’s Housekeeper;”’ 
also a discussion on ‘Resolved that Beauty is a Blessing.” 
An original class poem andan essay were also read. The 
voeal music was: Choruses, ‘‘l’he Drum Major of Schneider’s 
Band,” ‘‘The Old School Bell;” female quartet, ‘‘Summer 
Fancies;” male quartet, “Give us the Waltz.” 

* * 
* 

Mrs. Esther Owen-Flint and pupils gave a monologue en- 
tertainment with tableaux vivants, assisted by the choir of 
the church of St. Paulthe Apostle, May 5. The recitations 
were: ‘‘A Legend of Bregenz,” ‘‘Pyramus and Thisbe,” 
“Painter of Seville,” ‘Irish Volunteer’s Wife,” “How Ruby 
Played.” The tableaux included: ‘‘The Reading of Ancne,” 
from Millet’s painting, ‘‘ The Fate of Virginia,’ 
‘Poetry Contemplating Nature.”” Mrs. Flint has recently 
organized a dramatic club for the production of refined 
comedy and the higher drama, The membership already 
numbers 30, and includes some of the most cultured people 
of the city. 

Se 

Mr. John Towers, who has been the efficient director of 
the Indianapolis School of Music, will open a music school 
of his own in New York in the fall. Mr. Towers has had 
wide experience, having been associated with leading 
musicians from the time when he wasa choir boy in London. 

* 

The annual prize speaking contest of the class of 92 of 
Hebron Academy, under the instruction of Mme. A. N. 
Hawes, was held April 15. The contestants were well 
matched, and the opinion of all was that ‘‘such work had 
never been done before.” Among the recitations were: 
“ Aux Italiens,” ‘ Parrhasius,” ‘‘ Painter of Seville,” 
“Vashti,” ‘‘Ben-Hur’s Chariot Race,” ‘‘Polish Boy,” ‘‘Van 
Bibber’s Rock,” ‘‘The Catholic Psalm,” scene from ‘‘King 
John,” ‘“‘Lasva,” statue scene from ‘‘Winter’s Tale.” 


* 
* 


Miss Emma L. Ostrander, who graduated from the Boston 
School of Oratory with high honors this spring, has returned 
to her home, and is about to form a class in elocution and 
Delsarte for the summer. She is also a pupil of Miss Gora 
Wheeler, and won a gold medal in the recitation contest at 
Clinton Liberal Inst., in 1889. Prof. Moses True Krown 
gave her a most complimentary and unsolicited letter on 
her graduation from his school. 


* * 
re 


Mr. I. V. Flagler dedicated the magnificent grand organ 
of the New York Ave. M E. church, Brooklyn, May 26. The 
instrument contains 60 stops, and cost $16,700. Mr. Flagler, 
who is one of this country’s finest concert organists, se 
lected as his program10 numbers, among which were: 
Selections from ‘‘Lohengrin,” Flagler’s ‘‘Scene in the Alps,” 
and ‘‘Concert Variations and Fugue on ‘America,’”’ de la 
Tombelle’s new ‘‘Marche Solonelle,” Dubois’s new ‘‘Invo- 
cation” and ‘‘Laus Deo,” from his “Wedding Music,” Sal- 
ome’s new ‘‘Minuetto,” op. 48, dedicated to Mr. Flagler. 


The closing recital of the junior class of Drake University, 
Edward A. Ott instructor in elocution, was given June 9 
It was pronounced the best recital entertainment of the 
year. e 

* OK 
* 

The annual open meeting of the Phi Nu Society of the 
Ill. Female College was held in the college chapel, May 27. 
The elocution part was under the charge of Mrs. Lizzie 
Grist, and mcluded; ‘‘Faithfultill Death,” “The Debating 
Society,” and two original essays. The vocal numbers 
were: Watson’s “Only the Sound of a Voice,” Wagner’s 
“Elizabeth’s Prayer.” Mrs. Grist has had the elocution 
work here for some time, and the pupils showed gratifying 
improvement. 

ze % 

Mr. W. 8. Battis has received an offer from Sol Smith 
Russell, the well-known actor, to take a leading part in a 
play nextseason. Mr. Battis has, however, decided to con- 


tinue his college work. 
* 
* 


Mrs. Sara Hershey Eddy, the well-known Chicago vocal 
teacher, sailed for Europe, June 4. She will spend the 
musical season inLondon, going thence to Paris,Switzerland, 
and the Italian lakes, returning inthe early fall. She is 
accompanied by a pupil, Mrs. Katherine Fisk, contralto. 

Epes 
* 


A musical and literary entertainment was given at the La 
Salle Ave. Baptist church, June 6, under the direction of 
Miss Kittie Richards. She recited “Tobe’s Monument,” 
“The Model Church,” ‘‘Aunt Huldah’s Letter.” A dumb- 
bell exercise was given by 18 children, directed by Miss 
Richards. 

Ee 
* 

Mrs. May D. Kelso is just closing a most successful sea- 
son, and has bright prospects for next year. Her work has 
increased so that an assistant is necessary, and she has 
selected one of her best pupils, Miss Sue Archibald, for the 
place. Another pupil, Miss May Levering, gave a pleasing 
recital at Emerson Hall, Chicago, June 8, 

Wa 
* 

Dr. Augusta Brown, who has been a pupil of Lamperti, 
Sangiovanni, Mme. Fabbri, Carlotta Patti, Carl Formes, and 
other great vocal teachers, and who has made it her life- 
work to simplify the study of the singing-voice, gave a 
lecture at Saratoga Springsin June, Dr. Brown has sys- 
tematized and reduced the methods of these masters to a 
few principles, which, when learned, willenable the stu- 
dent to accomplish in afew months more than is usually 
done in years, by knowing just what to do and how to doit 
before asound is made. Weshall shortly publish an article 
by her on Sangiovianni. 

Te 

The commencement exercises of theclass of '92 of the 
Adelphi Academy were heldin Brooklyn, June 14.. The 
elocution, which Mr. Walter V. Holt has had charge of for 
several years, was unusually good. Mr. Holt teaches in 
several of the largest sehools in Brooklyn and in Mrs. 
Thurber’s conservatory in New York; and although his 
pupils are numerous and the time he can give to each is very 
short, he produces results that would be difficult to surpass 
under far more favorable circumstances, 


* * 
* 


Mr. E. L. Barbour, whose first year’s work as teacher of 
elocution at Rutgers College has just ended, was given a 
vote of thanks by the students in their college paper for 
the excellent work he has done. 

+ * 
* 


Mr. Frederic 8. Law sailed for Europe on June 25. He 
will visit Vienna, Beyreuth, and other foreign musical 
centres during the summer, returning in time for the fall 
season, Ourreaders may expect an interesting account of 
his tour on his return, also a sketch by him of the late Mme. 
Seiler, of whom he was a devoted pupil. 

* * 
* 

The regular annual meeting of the Society of the Alumni 
of the American Academy of the Dramatic Arts was held 
June 13 at the Berkeley Lyceum,New York, which has just 
been leased by Mr. Franklin H Sargent, director of the 
Academy. Theschool has been in the Lyceum Theatre for 
a number of years,but its growth necessitated new quarteis. 
Several teachers have been added to the corps, prominent 
among whom is Mr. Fletcher Osgood, who will prove an 
addition to the elocutionary department. Atthe Alumni 
meeting prominent actors and elocutionists were present. 
Miss Emma V. Sheridan was reélected president. The other 
officers are: Miss Laura S. Collins, 1st vice-president; 
George Fawcett 2d vice-president; E. P. Stephenson, treas- 
urer; Percy, West, secretary. The following honorary 
members were elected: F.H. Sargent, Daniel Frohman, 
David Belasco, B. F. Roeder. At the close of the meetinga 


dinner was seryed. 
* ae 


The pupils of Mrs. F. S. Wardell gave a musicale in June, 
when the following vocal numbers were given exc: llently : 
Watson’s*‘All in the Garden Fair,” Newcomb’s ‘‘The Boston 
Cats” and ‘‘Slumber Song,’”’ Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Liete Signor,” 
Schubert’s ‘‘Ave Maria,’’ Coombs’s ‘‘Galilee,’’ de Koven’s 
“Japanese Lullaby,” Buck’s ‘‘Morning Land.’’ Piano solos 
were given by Mrs. McKindley. 


* 
* 


The program of the closing entertainment of the elocu- 
tion pupils of Miss M. Louise Edwards was enthusiastically 
received, every number meeting with approval from the 
audience. Among the selections were: ‘“‘Ihe Kitchen 
Clock,” “Sandy McDonald’s Signal.” “Darius Green,” the 
pantomime, of ‘ The Gossips,” by 8 little dames, and the 
pantomime, ‘“‘Angelsof Buena Vista,” with Miss Edwards as 
reciter, the pantomime work being done by the physical 
culture class. 
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Miss Anna Chew’s pupils gave a Delsarte evening at Oxford 
College, May 3. Theentertainment wasa sort of farewell, 
as Miss Chew left for Californiaat once. After a musical 
selection for four hands, the farce, ‘‘A Shakespearean Con- 
vention,” was presented excellently by four young ladies. 
This was followed by a reading of ‘‘the Cricket on the 
Hearth,” a monologue by Miss Chew herself, which was 
encored with a bit of Scotch dialect, and a series of tab- 
leaux mouvants and poses plastiques, directed by Miss 
Chew. Among the groups were Niobe and her Daughters, 
Death of Virginia, Tribute tothe Minotaur. Miss Chew is a 
graduate of the Boston School of Oratory. She will fill 
reading engagements during the summer, among them 
being a reading beforethe National Editorial Association, 
which recently vonvened in California. 

ee 
* 

The Valley Female College held its commencement 
exercises during the week of June 13. The closing enter- 
tainmentof the Frances Cleveland Literary Society was the 
first thing, and the program included the Greek play 
‘‘Sappho,”’ ‘‘Promenade of the Broadway Belles,” arranged 
by Minee Cady, and the recitation, ‘One of Job's Com- 
forters;” also.the vocal sextette, Barnby’s ‘Sweet May ;”’ 
the trio, Campana's ‘Fairy Isle,” and the solo, Mey’s “A 
Leaf from the Spray.” The commencement exercises on 
June 15 opened with Concone’s vocal sextette, “Angels” Ser- 
enade.’’ The «ssays were interspersed with recitations that 
included ‘‘The Soldier’s Joy,” ‘The Little Shepherdess,” 
given by May Stapp,‘ Diamond Cut Diamond.” The elocu- 
tion teacher is Mrs. Virginia Stapp; she also gave a recita- 
tion at the commencement exercises. 

* * 
* 

A very pleasant recital was given by Miss Evelyn Currier, 
assisted by the Misses Genveieve letcher and Mabel Ayres, 
at University Hall, May 31. The‘young ladies were all pupils 
of Mr. Edward P. Perry. They recited: ““My Last Duchess,” 
‘Lady Clara Vere de Vere,” ‘‘Tom’s Come Home,” '‘Guido 
Ferranti,” ‘‘Forty to Twenty,” “Ruggleses Dinner Party ” 
‘‘Keenan’s Charge,” ‘The Hat,” a scene from “As You Like 
It,” and an original sketch by Miss Fletcher. 

Fa. 
¥ 

The annual dinner of the officers and committee members 
or the N. Y. State M. T.A. washeld at the Vanderbilt House, 
Syracuse, June 27, and proved a pleasant reunion. 

* Ok 
* 


A recital under the direction of Miss Myra Pollard was 
given recently, when an artistic program was presented. A 
collection of ‘‘Beatrice Readings,” arranged from ‘Much 
Ado about Nothing,” was one of the most delightful num- 
bers; also ‘The Waltz Quadrille,”* ‘“Laureame, the Marble 
Dream,” “Nutting” and one of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps's 
inimitable sketches. ©n May 7 Miss Pollard’s pupils gave 
a dramatic entertainment, presenting Howell’s farce “The 
Garroters.” Between the actsa charming flower danceand 
a series of vignettes from the poets, with tableaux, both 
arranged by Miss Pollard, were given. She is an exception- 
ally clever woman and teacher. ; 

* 0% 
* 

A recital was given by two of the music pupils of Annie 
Wright Seminary, June 8. The singer, Miss Calhoun, had 
been trained by Miss Antoinette Tracy, vocal teacher in the 
Seminary, and who is a pupil of Shakespeare, with written 
permission from him authorizing her to teach his method. 
Miss Calhoun sang an aria from “The Messiah,” ‘‘Rejoice 
Greatly,” Saint-Saens’s “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” 
Schubert’s ‘‘Who is Sylvia?” Mendelssohn's ‘To the Absent 
One,” Tschaikowsky’s “Cradle Song,” Mattei’s 'Spring- 
time,’’ Cowen’s ‘‘The Kissing Gate.” The instrumental 
selections represented Schumann, Beethoven, Pergolese, 
Grieg, Chopin, Godard. 

* 


Miss Anita Kellogg superintended the Delsarte work of 
the “Gleaners,” at a festivalin Christ Church, June 1. A 
series of original poses was followed by a reading from 
“Lalla Rookh,” accompanied by pantomime, Miss Kellogg 
is doing good work. 

ale J 
* 

The Corning Vocal Society gave its first concert under the 
direction of Mr. Wardner Williams, June 16. The Society 
sang the Sanctus from Gounod’s “St. Cecilia.” and the 
Inflammatus from Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater,” The tenor 
and bass solos were excellently rendered by Mr. Mark 
Baker and Mr. Alfred Williams, respectively. ~ 

kx 
* 


Miss Ella McBurney, a graduate of the National School of 
Elocution and Oratory, has been very successful_in her 
readings and personationsat Y. M. C.'A. entertainments. 
Among her testimonials is one from Mr. Sankey, specially 
recommending her to lecture committees and associations. 

ae 

Mr. J. Wm. Suffern and pupils gave a concert at the Ist 
Free Baptist Church, New York, May 10. The choral num- 
bers were: Eisenhofer’s ‘‘While the Lark's Gay Song,” 
‘The Gallant Boatman” from ‘‘Fra Diavolo,” MacFarren’s 
“Harvest Home.” The solos were: Millard’s “Trusting,” 
Elliot's “Song of Hybrias the Cretan,” Watson's “Anch- 
ored,” Strelezki's ‘‘Dreams,” Chopin’s “Love Me,” sung 
by Miss Gertrude Suffern, Richmond’s ‘No Siree,” 
Meyer-Helmund's “Gondolier’s Love Song” and “Thine 
my Dreams are, Margarita,” “Nuno’s “The Brook,” cava- 
tina from “Robert le Diable,” encored by ‘‘Comin’ thro’ 
the Rye.” 

* x 
* 

A complimentary benefit was tendered to Miss Mary 
Cote at Alvin Theatre, June 6, when Milman’s drama 
“Bianca,” with Miss Coté in the title role, was pre- 
sented. During the play a minuet was introduced, 
danced by prominent people, The play was coached 
entirely by Miss Coté, 


A pupils’ recital was given April 20 by Miss E H. Tarbet, 
who is teaching in Oregon, and whoisa pupil of the late Dr. 
Louis Maas. The pupils showed careful training, and were 
enthusiastically received in their playing, as was also the 
singing of the ladies’ chorus drilled by Miss Tarbet. Aunique 
souvenir was presented to each lady and a boutonniere to 
each gentleman in the audience, This recital closed the 
Series of monthly invitation musicales begun last November. 
The vocal numbers were: Trio, Barnby’s ‘Sweet and 
Low;” duet, Roeckel’s ‘Rosy Morning;” chorus, Reinecke’s 
“Who has the White Lambkins;’ trio, Meyerbeer’s 
“‘Ilow’ry Banks ;”’ chorus,‘‘ Fairies of Dreamland.” 

* ec 

The annual entertainment and reception of the Knicker- 
bocker Conservatory, New York, under the auspices of 
Mr. Throckmorton and Mr. Taylor, the teachers of elo- 
eution, was held May 18. The program included the 
comedietta “A Morning Call,” the recitations, ‘Ship- 
wrecked,” “‘Ben-Hur's Chariot Race” (by Mr.Throckmorton), 


encored by the “Birth of the Opal,” ‘‘The Volunteer Or- 


ganist.” Flowers were received by many of the reciters 
and vocalists Some of the songs were: Baritone, Guilder’s 
“My Heart’s True Home,” ‘‘Thy Sentinel am I;” contralto, 
Steele’s ‘The Bird” and Nightingale Song;” soprano, 
‘When the Birds in Dreamland Sleep.” 
ak 
* 

Mrs. Jessie Bartlett Davis, whose beautiful contralto 
voice is well known on the operatic stage, had for her first 
teacher Mr. Frederic Root, of Chicago, and ‘‘to that gentle- 
man,” says a recent article, ‘belongs the honor of having 
properly placed the young singer's voice.’ She is one of 
the very few American singers who have found American 
teachers good enough for her, 

x * 
ok 

Mrs. H. O. Durkee and class gave a recital at Austin, April 
27, The selections were: ‘‘Vashti,” “Zingarella,” ‘Mrs. 
Britzenhoffer’s Troubles,’’ scene from ‘ Mary Stuart,” 
concluding with the farce ‘‘The Mouse Trap.” The physical 
culture class gave a drill in Greek costume. 

he 
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An amateur oratorio performance of ‘‘Queen Esther” by 
the Key West Vocal Society was given in April. The club 
is composed of 40 young men and women under the 
direction of Mrs. Caroline Washburn Rockwood. The 
original membership was increased for the evening by a 
number of the officers of the North Atlantic squadron, two 
of the vessels being anchored in the harbor at that time. 
Admiral Gheradi piid Mrs. Rockwood the compliment of 
of tendering her the services of the flag ship’s band under 
the direction of Sig. Savasta, who arranged a full orchestral 
accompaniment forthe occasion. The evening was one of 
the most enjoyable of the winter. Mrs. Rockwood sang 
Schira’s beautiful romance ‘‘Sognai.” 

“ene 
ok 


Mrs. Gaston Boyd and pupils gave an entertainment at 
Ragsdale Opera House, June 6, for the benefit of the flood 
sufferers of Kansas. The choral work was by the Musical 
Union, directed by Mrs. Boyd. It is composed of the best 
singers in the community and was organized last autumn, 
devoting the winter to the study of oratorio work. The pro- 
gram was: Male quartet, Abt’s ‘‘Good-night, Beloved ;” 
alto, ‘‘A Handful of Earth;” duet, Verdi’s “Home to Our 
Mountains ;’’ piano, Chopin's ‘'Polonaise,” op. 9 ; soprano, 
Millard’s ‘‘When the Flowing Tide Comes in;"” duet, Dan- 
iel’s ‘ Come where the Mists are Sleeping;” chorus, Haydn’s 
“The Heavens are Telling;” orchestra; soprano, Millard’s 
“Waiting;” male quartet, Tosti’s ‘Goodbye ;” soprano, 
“Angels ever Brightand Fair;” chorus, ‘‘ Vogel Waltz;’’ so- 
prano, Faure’s “Senta Maria;” duet, Glover's ‘‘List, ’tis the 
Woodbird’s Song ;” chorus, Haydn’s ‘‘Marvelous Work.” 

ie 

The 9th annual commencement and grand prize contest of 
the pupils of the Mt. Vernon Inst. of Elocution and 
Languages was held at the Chestnut St. Opera House, June 
9. The selections for the gold medal contest were: ‘The 
Cobra,’ ‘The Convict’s Soliloquy,” ‘Fight of Paso del Mar,”’ 
‘A Legend of Arabia,” curse scene from ‘‘Leah,” ‘‘Swore 
Off,” balcony scene from ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” “Demetrius.” 
The post-graduate contest between winners of first medals 
for one gold medal was on the recitations “Mad,” “The 
Scholar of Thibet,” ‘‘A Won.an’s Revenge.” The program 
enced with the play, ‘Ladies of Athens.” In all, four gold 
inedals were awarded. Summer instruction will be given 
by the principal, Miss Frances E. Peirce. The schoolisin a 
flourishing condition, and Miss Pierce is planning to build 
a house specially for her work, with a large hall. 

* x 
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The annual reception and musicale of the Schubert Vocal 
Society to the directors was held in June, at Davis’s parlors, 
Newark, N.J. Addresses were made by Major Twitchell, 
Messrs, Foster, Le Massena, Taylor, and Louis Arthur Rus- 
sell, the musical director of the Society. A short musical 
program includedJensen’s cantata, “Feast of Adonis;"chorus, 
Schumann’s “‘Gypsy Life;”’ soprano, Mascheroni’s “For all 
Eternity;” part song, Faning’s ‘ Er] King;’’ trio from the 
“Bohemian Girl;” choral ballad, Faning’s “Liberty.” 

* * 

Mr. Albert Thies was the tenor at a concert tendered to 
Mr. E. P. Chase, organist, at Masonic Hall, New York, May 
ll, He has asympathetic voice, sweet yet strong. 

as 

The pupils of the Chicago Conservatory gave a dramatic 
recital at Central Music Hall, June 9, presenting, ‘ Exercises 
at Gusher Institute,” a take-off on elocution and Delsarte 
as frequently taught; ‘Secrets of the Heart,’’ scenes from 
“Last Days of Pompeii,” and the pantomimes ‘‘Assassina— 
tion of Julius Cesar” and ‘Fate of Virginia.” Miss Anna 
Morgan directed the work, and a large audience smiled 
approvingly. ‘ 


The biennial celebration of the Adelphean Society of Wes- 
leyan Female College was held May 27, arranged and con- 
ducted by Miss Iva Blaydes, teacher of elocution. Scenes 
from ‘‘The Love Chase,” ‘‘Il Trovatore,” which was a great 
musical success, and “Guy Mannering,’”’ were given; also the 
pantomime, ‘‘Art will have no Rival,” a dramatization of 
Tennyson's ‘“(inone,” and a symposium introducing 9 
Greek women. Thesophomore reading exhibition occurred 
May 30. By requirement of the trustées, every young lady 
had to read with book in hand. The numbers included: 
«Josiah Allen’s Political Aspirations,” ‘“Dayid Copperfield 
and Dora,” ‘Uncle Dan’l’s Apparition,” ‘‘Wakin’ the Young 
Uns,” “Before the Wedding,” ‘‘The One-Legged Goose.” The 
entertainment was enjoyable. 

ea 
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The vocal pupils of Mrs. B. P. Moore, of Baltimore, sang 
at a musicale at her residence. May 26. Mrs. Moore teaches 
according to the late Mme. Rudersdorff’s method and does 
thoroughly good voice-work. One of the soloists was a 
pupilof Mrs. Moore for 4 years from the age of 15, and after 
six years’ absence resumed her studies last winter. Her 
voiceis showing the beauty of early training, and her trill 
is said to be unsurpassed by anybody. The program was: 
Piano solo, Nicodé’s ‘' Tarantelle;” songs, Saint-Saens’s ‘“My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,’’ Lacome’s '*Rose;” cornet, Mat- 
tei’s ‘‘La Scapato;” songs, Luzzi’s ‘‘Ave Maria,” Goring— 
Thomas’s ‘A Summer Night;” piano solo; songs, Donizetti’s 
‘‘O Luce di quest Anima,” Tosti’s ‘‘Good-bye;” piano solo, 
Grieg’s ‘‘Village Wedding March;” vocal duets, Masini’s 
“Land of the Swallows;” Gade’s ‘‘Lightly Borne on Music's 
Wing.” e 

* OK 
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A society entertainment was given by the pupils of 
Sherman Institute, under the direction of Miss Mattie 
Hardwicke, at the Opera House, June7. The first part was 
a miscellaneous program of music and recitations, includ- 
ing the peem, “The Confessional.” Part 2 was Moore’s 
‘(Lalla Rookh,’’ arranged by the principal of the school, Mrs. 
M. L. Nash, with Miss Hardwicke as Feramorz, King of 
Bucharia, in disguise, introducing a march and the enter— 
tainment, ‘‘Paradise and the Peri.’’ It was very successful, 

* Ox 


Mr. J. W. Parson Price's 15th annual musicale was given at 
his residence at Ozone Park, June 25. A special car took the 
audience down and buck, andeyerybody enjoyed himself. 
The singing was fully up to Mr. Price’s standard, and he is 
musical through and through. The program was lengthy, 
24 numbers, among which were: 
‘Thee;’ solos, Coombs’s “Galilee,” Robyn’s ‘Answer,” Tem- 
ple’s ‘‘’Tis all that I can Say,’ de Koven’s ‘‘O Promise Me, f 
Watson’s “Babylon,” Hodgson’s ‘‘Tell Me, Mary,” Buck’s 
“The Gypsies,” Kellers “King and Miller,” Woolf’s 
“Margery Daw,” Pease's ‘‘Two Letters,” Picolomini’s “‘Eter- 
nal Rest,” arias from Donizetti, ‘‘Come bello,” ‘‘Si voli il 
primo,” Picolomini’s ‘‘Pardoned,” Adam’s '‘The Vikings.” 
Mr. Price numbers as pupils many professionals, among 
them beingJulia Marlowe, and Miss Olea Bull, daughter of 


Ole Bull. 
Ek 3 
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The closing recital of Mr. Henry L. Hamlen, pupilof Mrs. 
Anna P. Tucker, was held at Unity Chapel, June 13. He 
gave ‘‘The Jolly Old Pedagogue,” ‘‘Orator Puff,” ‘‘A-Welsh 
Classic,” an oration on ‘‘The New South,” “Ben-Hur’s 


Chariot Race,” a Bible reading, and an essay on ‘‘The 


Benefit of Delsartian Physical Culture.” At the end of the 
evening, Mrs. Tucker presented him with a certificate. 
Bs 

The elocution contest of Miss Caroline Earnest’s class at 
Martha Washington College was held June 14, beforea 
large and enthusiastic audience. After a series of attitudes 
including abhorrence, triumph, animation, and three tab- 
leaux of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,’ came the recitations: 
“Flying Jim’s Last Leap,” ‘‘Aristarchus Studies Elocu- 
tion,’’ “The Minuet,” ‘‘Soldier’s Joy,” “Aux Italiens,” with 
musical accompaniment, “Shadows,” ‘‘The Famine,’’ with 
pantomimie work by 20 young ladies; also sketches from 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Aldrich and Fred Emerson 
Brooks. The medal was awarded to Miss Mae French. At 
the close of the contest Miss Earnest was called for and re- 
cited “A Lullaby.’’ Miss Earnest has resigned her position 
at the college, and will spend the next year in New York 
studying. She issucceeded by Miss Laura Kibbee. 

ty, 

A musical and literary entertainment was given in 
Mitchell by Miss Bertha Wolfe and Mrs. Lee Horton, re- 
cently. Among Miss Wolfe’sselections were ‘Grandma at 
the Masquerade,” ‘Aux Italiens,” with music, “Flying 
Jim’s Last Leap,” and “Songs of the Night,’’»by Longfellow. 
She made aspecial hit with “Aux Italiens,’ which was called 
the finest recitation ever given in that place. Miss 
Wolfe is a pupil of Prof, Virgil A. Pinkley. 

Kee 
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It is with regret that we announce that Mrs. Kate J. 
Brainard, who for 26 anda half years had charge of the 
vocal department at Mary Institute, St. Louis, has been 
obliged to resign on account of continued ill health. In 
accepting her resignation, the Board of Trustees gave her 
very flattering testimonials, and many of the pupils made 
her handsome presents. Mrs. Brainard has bought a 
small house in the suburbs of St. Louis,and hopes by rest 
to be able to resume some of her private work in the 
fall. She isa charming woman and an accomplished mu- 
sician. 

* x 
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A dramatic entertainment was given by the pupils of 
Mrs. F. D. Wallaker’s School of Elocution, June 8. The 
selections were: Scene from “Julius Cesar,’ scene from 
‘“‘Mary Stuart,’ “The Debating Society,’ ‘Music on the 
Rappahannock,” with music, ‘‘Sandalphon,”’ and the farce, 
“Stage Struck.” Mrs. Wallaker is assisted by Miss Frances 
Gibson, a graduate of the Boston School of Oratory. 
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FIRST NATIONAL CONVENTION OF PUBLIC READERS AND TEACHERS 


OF ELOCUTION. 


Room 11, Columbia College, New York City, Monday, June 27, to Saturday, July 2, 1892. 


JAMES E. MURDOCH, Presipenr. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON. 


2 o’elock.—Called to order by Chairman of Ex- 
ecutive Committee, F. F. Mackay, New 
York City. 

Prayer—Bishop Potter. 

Music. 

Address of Welcome-John: L. N. Hunt, 
President of the Board of Education, New 
York City. 

Organization. 


MONDAY EVENING. 
8.15—Reading by Miss Jean Stuart Brown, New 
York City. ‘Count Gismond,” wrowning. 
8.30,-_Reading by Miss Emma A. Greely, Boston, 
Mass. A sketch from Dickens. 
8.45.—Reading by Hannibal A. Williams. 
Scenes from Acts I. and Il. of ‘*The Tempest,” 
Shakespeare. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 


9,—Paper by Mr. James E. Murdoch, Cincinnati, 
O., “Vocal Culture.”’ 

Read by his granddaughter and pupil, Miss 
Lily Hollingshead. 

9.30.— Discussion of Mr.Murdoch’s paper,opened 
by Miss Cora M. Wheeler. 

10.— Reading by Miss Lily Hollingshead, Cin- 
cinnati, O. ‘*The Chariot Race’’ from 
“Ben-Hur.” (Dramatized by Mr. James 
E Murdoch.) 

10.380.—Paper by Mr. Thomas C. Trueblood, 
Ann Arbor, Mich, ‘‘The Rush System.”’ 

11.—Discussion of Mr. Trueblood’s paper, led by 
Miss Agnes R. Davison, Albany, N. Y. 

11.80.—Reading by Mr. T. J. McAvoy, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. ‘‘Mark Twain and the Inter- 
viewer,’’ S. L. Clemens. 

11.45.—Reading by Miss Mary Helena Zachos. 
Four selections from Austin Vobson. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


2.—Paper by Mr. F. Townsend Southwick, New 
York City. ‘‘Psychology and Expression,”’ 
2.30.— Discussion of Mr. Southwick’s paper, by 


Mrs. Elizabeth Conner, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Mr. C. M. Russell, Wilmington, Vt. 
3.—Reading by Leland T. Powers, “David 


Garrick.”’ 

3.30.—Reading by Mrs. Jessie Eldridge South- 
wick, Boston, Mass. ‘‘Nydia, the Blind 
Flower Girl of Pompeii,’’ Ba/wer-Lytton, 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


9.—Reception to the Convention, by WERNER’S 
VoIcE MAGAZINE, at the Hotel Brunswick, 
Fifth Ave. and 27th Street (27th Street en- 
trance). Admission by card. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


9.—Paper by Mr. Nelson Wheatcroft, New York’ 


City. ‘‘Elements of Elocution as Applied 
to Stage Art.” 

9.30.—Discussion of Mr. Wheatcroft’s paper, 
opened by Mr. Alfred Ayres. 

10.—Reading by Miss Edith Pond, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Selected. 

10.15.—Reading by Miss Annie Thomas, New 
York City. Selected. 

10.30.—Paper by Mr. F. F. Mackay, New York 
City. ‘Passion and Emotions.” 

11,—Discussion of Mr. Mackay’s paper opened by 
Mr. Richard E. Mayne, New York City. 


NOTICE,—A full report of the proceedings of this Convention will a 
number, “@X Subscription price, now $1.50 a year; after September 1, 1892, $2.00 a year, 


the $1.50 rate. 


Members of the Convention are cordially invited to call at the office of WERNE 
latest and best publications in Elocutionary, Voice and Dramatic Literature, 


PROGRAM 


11.45.—Reading by Mrs, 


FRANCIS T. RUSSELL, Vicr-Presipenr. 


(SUBJECT TO CHANGE). 


11.30.—Reading by Mr. E. L. Barbour, New 
Brunswick, N. J. ‘‘Christmas Carol,’’ 
Dickens. 

11.45,—Reading by Miss Jessie Wetherald, To- 
ronto, Canada. Selected, 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
2.—Paper by Mr. Robert I. Fulton, Kansas City, 
Mo. ‘*A New Conception of Action.”’ 

2.30 — Discussion of Mr. Fulton’s paper, opened 
by Mrs. Clara -Tileston Power Edgerly, 
Boston, Mass. 

3.—Reading by Miss Bertha Welby, New York 
City. ‘‘Dora,’’ Tennyson. ‘‘The Rain- 
bow,” A. Welby, 

#3,15,.—Reading by Miss Gertrude Frances Gheen, 
West Chester, Pa. Scene from ‘*Much Ado 
About Nothing,’’ Shakespeare. 

3.30.—Reading by Mrs. Harriet Webb, New 
York City. ‘The Defense of the bride,” 
Anna Katherine Green. ‘*The Enchanted 
Shirt,’’ Fohn Hay, 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

8.—Readings by J. R. Leotsakos, New York 
City. (a2) Selection from Greek literature, 
“Kreon’s Address to the Senators of 
Thebes,” from ‘‘Antigoné,” Sophocles, (0) 
‘“*Example of Modern Greek,’’ from ‘‘The 
Wanderer,” Alexander Sontas. 

§.15.— Vocal Solo. 

8.30. —Reading by Mr. Wm. S. Battis, Waterville, 
Me. ‘*Nicholas Nickleby,” as dramatized 
by Mr. Battis. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 
9.—Paper by Mr. J. Scott Clark, Syracuse, N. Y. 
“Practical Methods of Teaching Reading.” 
9.30.—Discussion of,Mr. Clark’s paper, opened 
by Mr. J. P. Stephen, Montreal, Canada. 
10.—Reading by Miss Gwyneth S. King, Wash- 
ington, D. C. ‘A Florentine Juliet,” 
Susan Coolidge, 
10.15.—Reading by Mme. El. De Louie, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. *‘ Cleopatra’s Dream,” 27. De 
Louie (with musical accompaniment). 
10.%0.—Paper by Mr. Byron W. King, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ‘‘Steps to the Artistic.’’ 
11.—Discussion of Mr. King’s paper, opened by 
Mr. Luis A. Baralt, New York City. 
Elizabeth Mansfield 
Irving, Toledo, O. ‘Mother and Roet,2” 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 


THURSDAY AFYERNOON, 
2.—Paper by Miss Mary S. Thompson, New York 
City. ‘‘The Delsarte System.”’ 
2.80.—Discussion of Miss Thompson’s paper 
opened by J. C. Zachos, New York City. 
3.15.—Reading by Miss Belle Platt, West Med- 
ford, Mass. ‘‘Pauline Pavlovna,’”? 7. B. AZ. 
drich, ‘‘& Nautical Romance.”’ 
3.0".— Deaf Mute Pantomime. 
Mme. E A. Alberti, ‘‘Nearer my God to 
(heer 
Mr. Louis Leakey, ‘‘Seven Ages of Man,” 
Shakespeare. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 
8.--Reading by Mr. C. M. Russell, Wilmington, 
Vt. Selected. 
§.15.— Reading by Miss Minnie M. Jones, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Selected. 
8.45.—Vocal Solo. 
9. —Reading by Mrs, Nella Frown Pond. Selected. 


INVITATION. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


9.—Paper by Mrs. Edna Chaftee Noble, Detroit, 
Mich. ‘‘Teaching Shakespeare.” 

9.30.—Discussion of Mrs. Noble’s paper, opened 
by volunteer discussion. 

10,—Reading by Mr. Lemuel B. C. Josephs, 
New York City. ‘‘Spirit’s Mountain,”’ trans- 
lated from the Spanish by Mary Springer. 

10.30.—Reading by Mr. Virgil A. Pinkley, Cin- 
cinnati, O. Original Recitations. 

11.— Paper by Mr. W.B. Chamberlain, Oberlin, O. 

“The Relation of Elocution to College and 

University Education,”’ 

11.380—Discussion of Mr. Chamberlain’s paper, 
opened by volunteer discussion. 

11.45.—Reading by Mr. Edward P. Perry, St. 
Louis, Mo. ‘Half Hours with American 
Humorists.’’ 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


2.—Paper by Mrs. Anna Randall-Diehl, New 
York City. ‘Reading in the Public 
Schools.” 

2.15.—Discussion of Mrs Diehl’s paper opened 
by Miss Caroline B. Le Row, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Mr. William D. Goewey, Albany, 
INGaYa 

3.15,—Reading by Miss Lily Hoftner Wood, New 
York City. ‘‘To-Morrow at Ten,” Mora 
Perry, ‘*The Way to Arcady,’’ H. C. Bun- 
ner. “‘Renyi,” Helen Booth. 

3.30.—Selecting subjects for discussion on Sat- 
urday. 

FRIDAY EVENING. 
8.— Music. 


8 loo Reading by Mrs. Belle McLeod Lewis, 
“Lorraine Loree,” Avngsley. “That Waltz 
of Von Weber’s,’’ Nora Perry. ‘The Elf 
Child,’? F W. Riley. 

8.30.—Vocal Solo. 

8.45, Reading by Mr. Walter V. Holt, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. “Sohrab and Rustrum,” J/at- 
thew Arnold. 

Questions by members. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 


9.—Paper by Mr. Geo. R. Phillips, New York 
City. ‘Pulpit Oratory.’’ 

9.30. —Discussion of Mr. Phillips’ paper opened 
by E. P. Thwing, M.D, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Rev. Chas. B. Treat, New York City. 

10.—Reading by Mr. L. R. Hamberlin, Rich- 
mond, Va. ‘On Piney Prospect,’ L. A’. 
Hamberlin, ‘Creole Courtship,.’ McLaughlin. 

10.15.—Paper by Geo. F, Laidlaw, M. D., New 
York City. ‘‘The Relation of Food to the 
Voice.” 

10.45.—Volunteer 
paper. 

11.—Reading by Miss Belle Bovee, New York City, 
Scene from ‘‘London Assurance,’’ Bozci- 
cault, ‘Robert of Lincoln,’’ Bryant. 

11.15. —Paper by Mrs. Josephine H. Cutter, 
Worcester, Mass. ‘Dictionary Study.” 

11.30.—Paper by Mr. S. H. Clark. Toronto, 
Canada. ‘‘Aisthetic Appreciation of Liter- 
ature as an Aid to Reading.” 

11.45. —Volunteer discussion of Mr. S. H. Clark’s 
paper. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 

2.—Discussion of subjects selected Friday after- 
noon, 

4,—Permanent Organization. 


discussion of Dr. Laidlaw’s 


ppear in WERNER’S VOICE MAGAZINE, 7 Begin with the July 
Subscriptions received now for any number of years at 


R’S VOICE MAGAZINE, where they may examine the 


Edited by ELSIE M. WILBOR, 


DELSARTE RECITATION BOOK, 


DESCRIPTIVE CONTENTS. 


A’ ABOOT IT. By William Lyle. Humorous Scotch 
poem suitable for encore. 

ABSOLUTION. By E. Nesbit. A most powerful dra- 
matic poem, telling howa girl fell in love with her confes- 
sor, who renounces his priestly office for her sake. [1 
seeking her he meets her dead body, she having drowned 
herself in despair. 

ANNE HATHAWAY. 
who asked the name of his wife: 
Suitable for encore. 

AT THE TUNNEL’S MOUTH. By Fred _ Lyster. 
English dialect story of a workman’s sacrifice of his life to 
save a passenger train. Pathetic and dramatic poem. 

AUCTIONING OFF THE BABY, \ parent's soliloquy 
on the great treasure a baby is. Opportunity for auction- 
eer’s cries 

BABY’S FIRST TOOTH. 
the parents’ discovery of the first tooth. 


Shakespeare’s reply to a lady 
* Anne Hath-a-way.”’ 


Humorous prose account of 
Iutroduces baby- 


cry. 

B. B. ROMANCE, THE. By Edgar Fawcett. Arr. by 
Elsie M. Wilbor. A satire in blank verse on the efforts of a 
wealthy pork-dealer to marry his daughter to a person of 
rank, She however elopes with a dry-goodsclerk. Exceed- 
ingly bright. : 

BELL OF INNISFARE, THE. Charming story of a 
little girl who goes at Christmas midnight. to ring the bell in 
aruined chapel, believing she will thereby save her sick 
mother, as a special healing power is supposed to reside in 
the ringing of the bell at that hour. 

BOY’S CONCLUSION, A A boy’s serio - humorous 
reasoning on the advantages of marrying an old maid. 

BRE\D. Translated by Elsie M. Wilbor. A favorite 
recitation of Delsarte’, pertaining to the French famine of 
1846. The piece :sinsympathy wath llenry George’s theo- 
ries and appeals to humanitarian feelings. With analysis 
vy Genevieve Stebbins. Illustrated. 

CANDOR. By H.C. !unner. A humorous way of pop- 
ping the question. Suitable for encore 

CIVIL WAR. Translated by Lucy Ii. Hooper. French 
Revolutionists are about to execute an official when his 
little boy runs to him and exclaims, ‘‘ Why, it’s papa!” 
which so touches the mob that they relent and let him off. 
Very dramatic. 

COBRA, THE. By Miller Hageman. A cobra enters a 
gambling den and cois itself around a gambler, fatally 
stings him, and is, in turn, strangled in his dying eluteh 
During the few minutes of the struggle his whole life passes 
before him, and he dies conscience-stricken.  Tutensely 
dramatic. One of the greatest recitations ever written, 

CONVERSATIONAL. Cute humorous encore, showing 
off a bashful lover. 

COUNT GISMOND. By Robert Browninz. Monologue 
for a woman, telling how she has been basely accused, but 
was vindicated by her future husband, who kilis her slan- 
derer, first making him confess that the charge is false, 
Diamatic. Itecited hy Mrs. Ilarriet Webb. 

DISCUSSION, TILE. Humorous dialogue in which one 
person speaks only in pantomime, Affords exceptional 
opportunity for pantomimic action-work, 

VOLL DRILL, THE. By Adelaide Norris. Musie arr. 
hy O. KE. McFadon. Beautiful drill for little girls in cos- 
tume, 

DROPS. By I'cter Robertson. 
recitvtion telling the story of two tear-drops. 
ending. Good for encore. 

DUCE LULLABY, A. By Eugene Field. 
poem describing a child’s slumber al.egorically. 
lor child or adult to recite, 

EVEN THIS SHALL PASS AWAY. Poem telling 
story of a Persian king who had this maxim engraved on 
his ring. Specially suited for church and similar enter- 
tainments. 

EVER SO FAR AWAY. By Von Boyle. Wumorous 
prose Dutch dialect, introducing Mother Guosu rhymes and 
music. Very taking. 

FAITH AND WORKS. By Wm. II. Montgomery. True 
story of two children who were fiightened by a pix, one of 
whom prays while the other shuts the coor. Poem. 

FIRST BANJO, THE. Humorous negro dialect poem 
tellus how the first banjo came to be made. 

GOVERNMENT SPY, THE. By W. W. Story. Arr. by 
Eleie M. Wilbor. A masterly dramatic character-picture of 
an Italian government spy. A recitation worthy of the 
highest elocutiouary talent. 

GRANDFATHER WATTS’S PRIVATE FOURTH, By 
H.C. Bunner. _A serio-humorons Fourth of July poem, 

HAUNTED BY ASONG. With music, Monvlo ue for 
aman. He attends an opera and oue of the tunes haunts 
him everywhere. Introduces a song, Humorous. 

HER ANSWER. Humorous account of a young man’s 
proposal and acceptance. Suitable for encore. 

HER LOVERS. A woman in reviewing her lovers omits 
her husbine from the list, saying ‘I never count him in 
withthe other men.” Humorous. 

HOW BURLINGTON WAS SAVED. By OC. Mair. A 
woman works her way through the enviny’s lines by strategy 
and reveals their plans to toe other side. Heroic. 

HUNDRED LOUIS D’‘OR. THE. Translated by Mrs. 8. 
IL. Dow. With analysis by Genevieve Stebbins. A favorite 
recitation of Delsarte’s. The devil tempts a man to renounce 
his betrothed, but love proves triumphant. Weird. 

INCIDENT OF THE JOHNSTOWN FLOOD, AN. By 
S Etta Young. Story of awoman who, during that terrible 
flood, being borne along by the anzry waters, sings “Jesus, 
lover of my soul.” A true poem. Dramutic and pathetic, 
affording opportunity for singing. 

JACK HALL’S BUAT-RACE. By Robert Grant. Arr. by 


A serio-hnmorous prose 
Unexpected 


Charming 
Suitabie 


Elxie M. Wilbor. A recitation made timcus by George 
Riddle. Prose, 


pee eecntion of a boaterace. 
JIMMY BROWN’S DUG. By Wm. L. Alden. Arr, by 
Els’e M Wilbor. A very fine humorous prose piece, nar- 
Regris the troubles that a mischievous boy caused his sister’s 

usband. 


¢ 
Address the Publisher, a 
- 


Pee 


Elegantly béund, $1.25, postpaid. 


JOHN SPICER ON CLOTHES. By Mrs, Abby Morton 
Diaz. Arr. by Elsie M. Wilbor. A boy’s lecture on the 
udvantages and disadvantages of clothes. Humorous prose. 

JOKER'S MISTAKE. THE. By Lemuel b. C, Josephs. 
A capital pantomime. The pantomimist bas played a joke 
which is resented, and passes through the various pa-sions 

JOVITA; OR THE CHRISTMAS GIFT. By Bret 
Harte. Arr. by Elsie M. Wilbor. Pathetic prose frontier 
dialect stury, showing the kindheartedness and heroism of 
miners. A miner undertakes a perilous ride of many 
miles to buy a Christmas gift fora sick child. Recited by 
Prof. J. W. Churchill; one of the greatest cuaracter- 
sketches of Bret Harte. 

KITCHEN CLOCK, THE. By John Vance Cheney. 
Humorous country courting poem. One of Mr. Charles 
Roberts's best pieces, Illustrated. 

LADIES OF ATHENS. By Mrs. M. A. Lipscomb. A 
beautiful Greek play for girls, bringing in the wives of the 
noted men of antiquity. Eight characters. : 

LITTLE WHITE BEGGARS, THE. Lby Telen W. Lud- 
low. Acute child dialect piece in verse. A child’s name 
for the white caps on the sea, - 

LORD CLIVE. By Robert Browning. Arr. by Elsie M. 
Wilbor. Analysis by F. Townsend Southwick. A most 
dramatic scene in the life of this noted man, where he 
accuses aman of cheating at cards and is threat ned with 
instunt death unless he retracts. The charge being true he 
persists in it, and the other man, conscience-stric ken, 
exclaims, ‘“‘There’s no standing him and hell and God! I 
did cheat,” and flees. Nocommendation can be too strong 
for this magnificent recitation. ‘ 

LOST. A lost child, having forgotten where she lives, is 
about to be cared for for the night, when a card is found on 
her giving her name and address. _ A sweet child piece. 

LOW-BACKED CAR, THE. By Samuel Lover. With 
music, A characteristic Irish poem, telling how a lover 
was smilten with Peggy in her car, preferring her to high- 
bred dames. Light and jaunty. 

MAMMY’S LI’L’ BOY. By H. S, Edwards. A most 
charming, refined negro dialect poem, showing a colored 
nurse’s love for her white charge. Lullabies can be sung. 
Very takins. Recited by Mme. Ida Serven. 

MARRIAGE OF THE FLOWERS, THE. ByS. H. M. 
Byers. A dainty flower-poem, permeated with the periume 
and romance of the flower kingdom. 

MARY JANE AND I. By Annie Rothwell. Yankee 
dialect poem, telling how a mother’s opposition to her son’s 
marriage was overcome by hearing a whippoorwill sing, 
which reminded her of her own courtship and married life. 
Chance for introducing bird tones. 

MASSACRE OF ZOROASTER, THE. By Marion Craw- 
ford. Arr. by Elsie M. Wilbor Music by Silas G. Pratt. 
Most powerful dramatic description of how the barbarians 
pillaged the palace and temple of King Darius, slaughtering 
the queen and the priests before the altar while they chanted. 
Introducing fine chant. Prose. Recited by Miss Anna 
Warren Story. 

MASQUE OF THE NEW YEAR, THE. Arr. by Elsie 
M. Wilbor, Beautiful allegorical poem describing the 
advent of the seasons with their various splendors, and 
ending with the New Year kissing the Old Year as he dies. 

MICKKY FREE’S LETTER TO MRS. M’GRA. By 
Charles Lever. Arr. by John A. MacCabe. Refined Irish 
dialect humorous prose piece. 

MINISTER’S HOUSEKEEPER, THE. By Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe. Arr. by Elsie M. Wilbor. Humorous Yankee dia- 
lect prose recitation. A parson tries to assist in house- 
keeping, about which he knows nothing at all, which results 
in many humorous mishaps, such as his trying to seta tom- 
turkey, etc. Recited by Mr. Leland T. Powers. 

MINUET, THE. By Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge. With 
music. Directions for dancing by James Brooks. May be 
recited in costume. Very charming. Recited by Nella 
Brown. 

MODERN VERSION OF “THE MERCHANT OF 
VENICE,” A. By Joseph Barber. A humorous parody, 
cxplained by its title. 

MO By Anita M. Kellogg. Humorous complaint 
ofa virl that her mother will not let her have a chance to 
court. Introduces calls for the cows. May be recited in 
costume of a dairymaid. 

NEWS OF THE DAY. A mother learns of the death of 
her only son in battle, and dies holding the newspaper in 
her hand. Introduces newsboy cries. ‘ 

OH, SIR! Translated by Alfred Ayres. A girl just from 
school is told by her mother to say only ‘*Oh, Sir!” to 
whatever is said to herbymen. While obeying her mother, 
rhe yet declares her love and becomes engaged through 
these two words. They allow the reciter to go through the 
gamut ot expression. Charming monologue for a woman. 

OLD CHURCH, THE. By H. H. Johnson, An old 
man’s protest against tearing down the old church. Very 
suitable for church occasions. 

OL’ PICKETT’S NELL. By Mather D. Kimball. Yan- 
kee dialect poem of a fel who, although become wealthy 
and cducated, accepts her rustic lover of bygone days. 
Humorous. 


OPAL RING, THE. By Gottlieb Lessing. Arr. by Sara 
8. Rice. An oriental allegorical poem illustrating that the 
vurious religions have one source. An opal ring 18 an heir- 
loom that descends to tLe favorite son through generations, 
until a father, having three sons equally loved, has duplicate 
rings made and gives a ring to each son. 


PERDITA. A costume statue recitation similar to 
“Pygmalion and Galatea.’ A girl haying been deceived 
into marrying 4 rejected lover, prays to be turned into mar- 
bl , which the pods grant. She afterward is restored to life 
and to her true love. Can be made very elaborate and 
effective. . 

PET AND BIJOU. By Helen Mar Bean. A satirical 
poem showing how a fashionable woman thinks more of 
her pet dogs than of poor children. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF FAMOUS STATUES FOR POSES. 
Diana Beholding the Sleeping Endymion ; Cupid Bending 
Bow ; Diana of Versailles ; ‘lerpsichore; Three Graces ; 
Ganymede; Amazon; The Girdle Duellists; Faun Play- 
ing the Scabellum; Atalanta’s Race Nos. 1 and 2; Dance 
of Apollo and the Muses; Mclpomene; The Fates; 
Pudicitia; Discobolus ; Ceres; Gladiator; Niobe; Niobe 
ca in 4 poses; Dancing Faun; Hebe; Cain; 
leiadus, 

PIANO MUSIC. Humorous description of piano playing, 
affording excellent chance for pantomime and action-work. 

PLAYING SCHOOL. By Lida P. Cuskin, A cute child 
dialect encore picce. 

PROPOSAL, THE. By Margaret Vandegrift. Humor- 
ous poem showing how a bashful man popped the question. 

ROMANCE OF A YEAR. By Mrs. John Sherwood. 
With music. A girl’s lover goes to the war and she is 
induced to marry another, but she gradually pines away 
and dies. Delicately plaintive, and introduces a Provengal 
melody to be sung. Most charming. 


ROMAUNT OF THE PAGE. By Mrs. Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning. Arr. by Eisic M. Wilbor. A young wife 
disguised as a page follows her husband in one of the cru- 
sades; renders him great service, but finding that he disap- 
proves of what he exlls *‘uuwomanly coaduct,” allows 
herself to. be slain by the enemy to enable him to escape. 
A charming recitation of medieval times. : 

SCHOOLMA’AM’S COURTING, THE. By Florence E. 
Pyatt. Humorous Yankee dialect poem telling of a school- 
teacher's unsuccessful efforts to get her lover to speak 
grammatically. 

SHADOW OF A SONG, THE. By Campbell Rae-Brown. 
Story of a girl who sings to her dead, blind, twin brother 
Hfer lover overhearing her sing, suspects her of communing 
with a dvad love and accuses her. Wounded by his su-picion 
she leaves him forever, saying that she will sing the song 
again just before she dies. A year afterward the lover hears 
the song, and realizes that she, who is unseen, is dying. 
Introduces a song. Affording opportunity for fine panto- 
mimic work, 

SNOW-FLAKES AND SNOW-DRIFTS_ By Martha T, 
Gale, A study in alliteration, bringiny in ull the letters of 
the alphabet, ’ 

STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, THE. By Jessie F 
O’Donnell. After the battle of Belmont a soldier, with 
both legs mangled, is heard singing the ‘Star-Spangled 
Banner.”’ A most capital patriotic, pathetic poem. Intro 
duces the song at various places; orchestral music may |e 
used with good effect. 

SUE AN’ ME. By David Belasco. Pathetic street 
gamin dialect story of a boy’s interest in and watch over an 


orphaa girl. 

STANZAS TO ETERNITY  franslated by Elsie M. 
Wilbor, A favorite song of Delsarte’s, being an appeal for 
the needy. A valuable memento of Delsarte. Tllustrated. 

STATELY MINUET, THE. By Hezekiah Butterworth. 
With music. Affords opportunity for giving the minuet. 
steps cither by one person or by several Brings in not: d 
people in English hisiory. The different people may appear 
on the stage or may appear as silhouettes. Can be made a 
most charming feature of an cntertainment. 

SWORD DRILL, ‘‘ CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIG- 
ADE.” By Anna B. Webb. A drill for 16 girls in costume; 
full directions given for drill and action-work. After a 
military drill the poem _is read, while the class go through 
the pantomime work Unique andcharming Illustrated. 

TEN ROBBER TOES. By Lille E. Barr. A nursery 
story of ten toes who, after they had been put to bed, stole 
to the cupboard. 

THANKSGIVING ELOPEMENT, A. By N. 8S. Emer- 
son. A father having overheard the plan of his daughter to 
clope, surprises her on the eventful night by appearing on 
the scene and presenting them with a lot of provisious aud 
house-keeping effects. Humorous 

THANKSGIVIN’ PUMPKIN PIES. By Margaret E. 
Sangster. An old lady’s account of her visit toa city rela. 
tive, her dislike of city ways, and of her gladness to get 
back home where she couid have pies like her mother usea 
to make, Can be given in old lady costume. 


TRAGEDY OF SEDAN, A. Arr. by Ida K. Hinds. 
Story of a man whose wife was stolen on their weddinz 
night and held a prisoner against her will. Just before the 
battle the husband, whois in the army, learne that she is 
near him and expects him torescue her; his officer, however, 
refuses to let him leave his post, and he falls mortally 
wounded in battle. An unusually dramatic poem. 

TRUMPETER’S BETROTHED, THE. ‘Translated by 
Lucy H. Hooper. A girl expects her betrothed to return 
with the conquering army, and watches the ranks pass ; not 
findin; him she falls prostrate. Pathetic aud dramatic 


poem. 
VOICES OF THE WILDWOOD. Ly Mrs. Ella Sterling 
What a walk ina wvod tu.l of 


Cummins. With music. 
birds revealed. Introduces a variety of bird-notes 
VOLUNTEER ORGANIST, THE. By S W Foss. Time 
for service having arrived and the regular orranist bemy 
absent, a call for a volunteer player brings out an old tramp, 
who startles the congregation ly his fine playing throush 
which he tells the tragedy of his lile. Yankee dialect, pu- 
thetic and dramatic poem. May be given with musical 
accompaniment. 

WHAT AILED THE PUDDING. By Josephine Pollard. 
Thinking that it had not been done, several persons sa.t a 
pudding, thereby spoilingit. Humorous poem. 

WHY MY FATHER LEFT THE ARMY. By Charles 
Lever. Arr. by John A. MacCabe. Refined Irish dialect 
prose picce, bringing in very iuuny situations. 

WIFE’S LAMENT, A. By Will H. Cadmus. Mumorous 
complaint in Yankee dialect of a wife whose husband is a 
great fisherman, and came to New York during the recent 
centennial and spent his time on the dock fishing. 


Liberal reduction in quantities. 
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but we find few institutions where the cultivation of the voice keeps pace 
with other studies pursued; and my experience as a teacher has been that 
there is too much theory and not enough that is practical, in the teaching of 
the day. As purity, quality, and strength of tone are all dependent upon 
the proper production of tone, too much time cannot be given in the begin- 
ning of our study to the mechanism of the voice. As the strength, flow, 
and grace of language is dependent solely upon our control of the separate 
syllables and words composing it, a careful analysis and practice of the 
elements is absolutely necessary. Knitting these elements together again 
into words andsentences, with the force and color requisite to give a perfect 
interpretation of the subject that is in hand, is the next or last ste p=) Few 
rules are necessary; but time, patience, thought, and diligent practice the 
student must be willing to give to the exercise of his voice, if he would 
reach any degree of success. 

If elocution is to be considered merely a drawing-room accomplishment, 
and to be employed in doing pretty little things nicely, and displaying the 
dramatic ability of the amateur, it may be safe to accept the Kentucky girl’s 
idea. When told by her teacher of elocution, that she particularly required 
vocal gymnastic exercises to develop a naturally weak, thin voice, she said 
that her mamma would not allow her to use noisy exercises, as it was not 
elegant tospeak loud. But if the art is to receive its proper recognition as 
the great factor in preparing speakers for the platform, the stage, the pul- 
pit, the bar, and for life, and we.are to be educated into the belief that 
the voice makes the first impression upon the stranger, and at once chal- 
lenges admiration, then it must be treated as other arts are treated, and its 
grammar followed. In treatifig of vocal culture, I wish to treat it in connec- 
tion with the daily use of the voice, as well as in its more unusual use, —in 
reading and recitation. 

While mannerism and affectation are no more necessary or excusable in 
the teacher of elocution than in any one else, he certainly should be dis- 
tinguished for a more correct use of the vocal apparatus, even in his 
conversation. It is not at all uncommon to hear teachers and students of 
elocution who in recitation use good, full, sonorous tones, upon leaving the 
platform, fali back into the use of light, thin and characterless ones. ‘This 

-habit has often called from the hearer the remark: ‘‘He reads unnaturally,’”’ 
while, in point of fact, the unnatural use of the voice was in the speaking, 
notin the reading. I use the term natural as meaning after the manner of 
nature, for nature intended us to use our organs correctly. 

If, in the firsthandling of language, the cuild was taught something of the 
action of the vocal apparatus, and that clear articulation requires control of 
the tone-producing organs as wellas those of articulation, we should hear 
better voices in our school-rooms and homes, for the habit of correct 
organic action once acquired, the development of voice is but a question of 
time. As it is, the student of elocution must, at a more or less advanced 
age, take up the elemental study of language in its true vocal form, and 
much valuable time is lost in doing work which should have been carried 
on side by side with other studies. ; 

If it is necessary to cultivate the voice in order to give an intelligent ex- 
pression or dramatic presentation of the language of an author, why is it not 
equally necessary to do so that we may express ourown thoughts and emo- 
tions in a manner fitted to the intensity of feeling by which we are animated ? 
If a man uses his organs correctly, producing clear, ringing or vital tones in 
his conversation, he certainly ought, and will do So, in reading. I hope and 
believe the time will come, when the cultivation of the voice will be given 
its proper position in the curriculum of school and college; until then our 
work must be to educate teachers, 

Ihave frequently had persons say tome: “If one thoroughly under- 
stands an author, and is thoroughly 1mbued with the spirit of a composition, 
the proper reading of it will, of course, follow.”? As well might he say 
that, having an intense love for music and a theoretical knowledge of it, and 
though he had never given any time to the mechanical part, to training the 
fingers to rapidity and delicacy of touch, he yet felt certain that he could 
play a Beethoven sonata, or a Schubert impromptu. Or, that the mere 
possession of a fine natural voice was all that was necessary to enable one 
to satisfactorily interpret, «I Know That My Redeemer Liveth,” or even 
‘Comin’ through the Rye.’’ We do not speak by nature any more than 
we sing by nature. I am perfectly willing to admit that no one can read 
anything that is not perfectly understood, but I claim that something more 
is also necessary before the reader can give a vocal interpretation that is in 
perfect harmony with that of his intellect. That is to say, no one can ever 
become a truly dramatic reader, unless the instrument with which he has to 
work be so completely under his control that every shade of thought or 
emotion can be instantly expressed, and in the most natural manner. 

It has been truly said ; ‘‘ There is no royal road to learning.” Thisaxiom 
will apply in its fullest force to the study of language, both in its written 
and spokenforms. That all its approaches are equally difficult, has been 
fully realized in efforts—extending over a period of many years—to 
awaken the public mind to a sense of the importance of establishing a fixed 
and comprehensive system of instruction in the cultivation of the voice, as 
a primary step to the study of elocution. 

All art, whether we find it ina rude ora highly developed form, is the 
application of a scientific principle. Ifapplied intelligently, rationally, with 
a clear understanding of the law of cause and effect, it makes the artist ; if 
done blindly, as a mere act of imitation, it makes the artisan, The student 
of elocution, at the outset, should determine to be the artist, not the artisan, 
for he has to do with the finest of the finearts. Hissuccess depends wholly 
upon his adherence to the laws of nature—they are few and simple and 
within the reach of all. 

Every sound, from the simply instinctive cry of the child to the extend- 
ed note of song, is simply breath made audible. Upon the thorough accept. 
ance and application, of this principle depends all the beauty, purity and 
Strength of the voice. J should say that to-day the greatest blemish in the 
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average reader or speaker is the lack of sustaining power,. and the insuffi - 
cient supply of breath,— the former being entirely dependent upon the latter, 
Yet, time and energy are devoted to the exercise of the breathing-appara- 
tus; but, unfortunately, there is no practical application made, and time 
thus spent 1s only wasted, unless day by day thestudent applies in speaking 
and, indeed, in every muscular action, the habit of deep breathing. A 
young lady fresh from an Eastern school of expression, once said: ‘*Oh, I 
have given a great deal of time to my breathing-exercises! Why, I used to 
faint away after my lesson!’’ She imparted the information in a voice that 
was remarkable only for its lack of strength, and the breathing-exercises had 
been of no more practical value to her than the fainting had been. 

As long as a vocal calisthenic is used only as a calisthenic, it is abso- 
lutely valueless. Vocal exercises should have for their ultimate object the 
pertecting of every detail in the production of tone, whether the tone be 
employed in conversation, reading or speaking. The Rev. Francis T. Rus- 
sell says : ‘“* The whole apparatus, from the lips to the lowest muscles em- 
ployed, must bein vigorous condition and in perfect training, before the 
speaker can expect his thought to be fitly uttered.’’ The tones are too often 
divested of rotundity and ringing quality by the lip service of modern times, 
which demands an over-nice articulation, and a cramped or strained position 
of the organs. Articulation must be taught in its double sense of distinct- 
ness and coalescence. To again quote Prof. Kussell: «After securing the 
proper management of the breath, distinct articulation is the next excel- 
lence to be sought by the public speaker. This has reference, first, to the 
simple action of the muscles in the articulating process. Like a well-formed 
joint, the syllable fits into its placein the word, and so moves without 
hindrance to the ear. Imperfect or unfinished articulation might be termed 
disjointed. The syllables do not fitinto their sockets) And it should be 
observed that, inasmuch as this relates purely to the muscular action, it is 
distinct from enunciation, which has reference to the sound of thesyllable or 
pronunciation, which decides the correct accent, etc., according to estab- 
lished usage. Faulty articulation is the result of an imperfect action 
of the will-power through inadvertence or inattention; for, in almost every 
instance, it is a possible thing to articulate, if the speaker wills to do so. 
Too much care given to this matter becomes apparent asa defect. The 
school-master’s pedantic and labored style is plainly the result of paying too 
close attention to the mechanical action in speech, ” 

In no part of our work is the beauty, as well as the utility, of Dr. Rush’s 
concretes of speech more clearly illustrated than in our study of articula- 
tion. The inability to control the voice has made * suppressed force’’ so- 
called a ‘fad;” but it lacks the essential element, and becomes only a suc- 
cession of aspirated tones that convey no idea to the hearer of the deep in- 
ward feeling that seems to be convulsing the speaker, Strength we must 
have in order to give a carrying power and intense expression, but it must 
be flexible ; the strength of the racer, not the draught horse. Every utter- 
ance of the vocal apparatus must, of course, be accomplished by means of 
some degree of force that is understood. 

So when we use the word force, we use it as Synonymous with power, 
strength and energy—just as we use the word quantity to denote time ex- 
tended. Force must be employed in any form of expressive language, 
whether of joy, pain, anger or fear, and it is only to be gained by correct 
diaphragmatic action. Mere loudness, which is waste instead of economy, is 
too often mistaken for force, and the tones become hard and strident The 
student should bear in mind the fact that no degree of force requires a tense 
or constricted condition of the muscles of the throat, but that the work must 
be done lower down, by the engine, so to speak, of our vocal apparatus, the 
diaphragm and abdominal muscles ; and only by the intelligent control of 
this engine can we hope to give forth language with the sustaining power 
that gives the hearer that pleasurable confidence that the speaker’s voice is 
equal to all demands that may be made upon it. Nothing is more distress- 
ing or more tiresome than to listen to one who seems to put his entire 
strength into individual words and sentences,—whom you feel has no re- 
serve power, and who never reaches a vocal climax. If itis wearying tothe 


. hearer, what must it be to the speaker? 


Tenderness, affection, and all the quieter emotions, require the employ- 
ment of subdued force, which gives a vitality and life to the tones, and 
never allows them to strike the ear as though uttered with careless action, 
As force consists of form and degree, itis in radical stress that that power lies, 
which our great exponent of vocalculture, Dr. James Rush, has said, ‘‘draws 
the cutting edge of words across the ear and startles even stupor into atten- 
tion; this which lessens the fatigue of listening, and outvoices the murmur 
and unruly stir of an assembly.” 

Suppressed force, on the other hand, calls into play the most extreme ac- 
tion of the muscular system. The most intensified form in which language 
may be utteredis that called suppressed force. In this form of expression 
the animal forces seemed to be gathered up for a great effort of utterance; 
but, seeming to be held back, as it were, by some conflicting or opposing 
force in the mind, labor to expend their power. The resultis a strong, 
half aspirated vocality in language uttered, representing the utmost concen- 
tration of effort, and inspiring the hearer with a realizing sense of the pent- 
up lava-flood of feeling or passion struggling and boiling underneath. 
Sometimes in such utterance the vocality is entirely crushed out, and the 
result is the strongest form of articulate whisper, which requires the most 
intense muscular effort of which the voice-making apparatus is capable. 
When the energy of expression is extreme, the breath sent forth cannot, 
for some reason, be all converted into vocality. Aspiration, therefore, al- 
ways marks in a greater or less degree the voice ofallstrongly energized or 
intensified utterance, 

For this reason, strongly passionate language read in a strong but perfect- 
ly pure vocality, becomes merely bombastic, or unmeaning loudness. We 
see, then, that force does not mean high pitch, hard or tense tones, or, nec- 
essarily, extreme strength—but that it exists in numberless degrees, Ag 
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an example requiring both suppressed and explosive force as well as sus- 
tained power, I know of nothing better for daily practice than the address 
of Henry V., to his troops before Harfleur: 


«Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more, 
Or close the wall up with our English dead! 

In peace, there’s nothing so becomes a man 

As modest stillness and humility; 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 

Then imitate the action of the tiger ; 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 
Disguise fair nature with hard favor’d rage; 

Then lend the eye a terrible aspect; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head’ 

Like the brass cannon; let the brow o’erwhelm it 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 

O’erhang and jutty his confounded base, 

Swilled with the wild and wasteful ocean. 

Now set theteeth, and stretch the nostril wide; 
Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 

To his fullheight. On, on, younoblest English, 
Whose blood is fet from fathers of war-proof! 
Fathers, that, likeso many Alexanders, 

Have, in these parts, from morn till even fought, 
And sheath’d theirswords for lack of argument! 
Dishonor not your mothers; now attest 

That those whom you call'd fathers did beget you. 
Be copy now to men of grosser blood, 

And teach them how to war. And you, good yeomen, 
Whoselimbs were madein England, show us here 
The mettle of your pasture: let us swear 

That youare worth your breeding, which I doubt not; 
For there is none of you so mean and base, 

That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 

I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, 
Straining upon thestart. The game’safoot: 
Follow your spirit; and, upon this charge, 

Cry, ‘God for Harry, England, and St. George !’” 


The American voice is a fine one, but, unfortunately, the careless and in- 
different use to which ithas been subjected has done much to injure it, and 
has failed to obliterate that head-tone, mingled with the remnants of the 
old Puritanic whine and nasality, which is now looked upon abroad as the 
national voice. 

The great trouble is that we have no fixed standard of voice to which 
persons are expected to attain as they are in the matter of language. Why 
should we not be held as responsible for inelegancies of voice, as for inac- 
curacies in grammar or careless pronunciation? 

There is much more melody inour voices than we hear in those of our 
English cousins, while the English women arecelebrated for their low- 
pitched voices,—they lack the variety and vitality of the American feminine 
voice. With them there is no medium; they strike either a low pitch, which, 
continued for toolong atime, becomes monotonous, or they usea thin up- 
per register which is utterly inadequate to the demand of dramatic expres- 
sion. This is especially true of Mrs. Kendal, whose upper tones are harsh 
and strident beyond those of any American actress of equal talent. Prob- 
ably the most cultivated and satisfactory voice that we hear upon the 
American stage to-day is that of Miss Fanny Davenport. In this connection 
Ishall quote from an article upon several celebrated American actresses 
recently prepared for publication by Mr. Murdoch: 

‘“‘Can there bein dramatic situations a more difficult task for the actress 
than that which demands of the voice the power to indicate and yet not ex- 
press that emotion and passion, which cannot be trusted to natural utter- 
ance? Yet Miss Eliza Logan’s well-controlled tones told the story with such 
truthful feeling andintensified power that all hearts and eyes paid homage 
to the triumph of nature’s feeling shown through the medium of what may 


be termed her natural art. From the advent of Mrs. Siddons andthe el-° 


der Booth there sprang into existence a style of expressive stage speech 
more nearly. allied to natural effects than the methods before in vogue. Mrs. 
Siddons was the first to adopt the system of notation originated by Thomas 
Sheridan,—the only actor of whom David Garrick was really jealous. This 
original work advocated the use of the voice for dramatic and oratorical ex- 
pression on natural principles which are employed in our every-day speech, 
in the service of thought, feeling and passion.—a medium in which nature 
makes her pauses long or short, makes her.time quick or slow, and strikes 
her pitch high or low. In connection with these her adjuncts, our common 
mother teacher employs her soul exciting qualities of fitting tone-color by 
which the passions are fiercely roused to action or soothed to peaceful rest; 
and, finally, throwing over all the charms of melody and the never-ending 
delights of vocal harmony, she presents a familiar model for the actor and 
the orator.”’ 

Think of the time, the labor, expended upon the preparation of the sub- 
ject matter of sermon, lecture, oressay, compared with the slipshod, so to 
speak, style of delivery in numberless cases, —notwithstanding, as Clarence 
Stedman quotes Ben Jonson’s graminar as saying, ‘‘that the writing (of it) is 
but an accident.”’ 

Listening a few nights ago to one of the most celebrated public men— 
whois universally spoken of as a finished actor,—-I could not but be im- 
pressed with the great difference between his spoken and his written ad- 
dress. As a literary production, it would have stood the severest test— 
the style was bright and clear, the illustrations striking, and the allusions 
apt; but in the delivery there was neither grace nor variety, and one re- 
alized how much greater the power of the speaker would have been had 
he only possessed a cultivated and sympathetic voice. The greater part of 
the large audience were delighted. A pupil—a minister, who was working 
very hard toimprove a naturally weak voice—came to me one morning after 
having listened to one of Boston’s most famous lecturers and beloved citi- 
zens, and said; ‘‘Why was it that, though Mr.—broke every rule of ora- 
tory, he yet held me under sucha spell thatI did just whatever he. wished 
me to do,—laughing or crying as he intended his audienceshould ? It does 
not make me feel any the less the importance of the work I am doing, but 


it does make me realize how little inducement a public speaker has to cul- 
tivate his voice.” 

The minister was right, though he forgot that all men have not the intel- ~ 
lect, the command of language, and the marvelous magnetism of manner, 
of those two men, which blinds even those who have made a specialty of 
the voice to defects which an impartial criticism would easily discover. 
But what shall we do? We have so few public speakers whose delivery is 
in any way satisfying that the public is not educated toa point where it de- 
mands an artistic handling of voice and language. 

There is, however, this much to encourage us,—the public does recog- 
nize a good thing when it is presented and is ready to express hearty ap- 
proval; though it is apt rather to look upon it as something indicative of 
great genius, not often to be looked for, and not as evidence of patient 
labor and a close study of nature. 

Sheridan long ago tasked the people of England with being a nation of 
bad readers and speakers in spite of the fact that in no other country is 
there greater need or greater occasion for good reading or speaking. Un- 
fortunately, the same may be said of our own people as a nation to-day, 
and will, indeed, always be true everywhere until spoken language takes its 
proper rank as a branch of education. Here ina land where education is 
so universal, where the power of eloquence is so mighty andso valued; 
here in our institutions of advanced learning, from the subordinate posi- 
tion in which elocution is placed, insufficient time is allowed either for the 
intelligent or the artistic study of our spoken language, the common speech 
of two of the greatest nations of the earth; while in the fountain head from 
which alllanguage springs, the publicschools are without sufficient time 
or systematic plan for the instruction of our children in the correct employ- 
ment of the natural vocal elements of their native tongue. The preserva- 
tion of this gift of nature from the inroads of bad habits, so easily acquired 
in the midst of the artificiality of conventional life, demands a radical and 
thorough system of instruction in the primary departments, which would 
furnish a foundation for instruction in the higher grades, and thence carry 
the pupil to the crowning point which moulds an easy unaffected utterance 
into the form of a perfected elocution. The time has come for American 
educators to investigate the claims of the art of spoken language in that . 
spirit of progression, which so eminently characterizes the age. As long as 
the public men, who are looked to for direction and authority in matters of 
educationalinterest, remain indifferent to, or ignore the true principle upon 
which is based the proper study of audible reading and public address, or 
fail to acknowledge the practical means by which such principles can be 
plainly manifested and applied, so long must the vocal profession of our 
language remain comparatively unknown, and an immense’ educational 
power be permitted to lie undeveloped. When all narrow and prejudiced 
opinions shall have given way to more advanced views on the subject of 
elocution, it will not be looked upon as a monopoly in the hands of a small 
number of people, known as ‘‘elocutionists,”’ but asa necessary branch of 
all liberal education. The Americans have been pronounced the readiest 
speakers of any in the world. Would that it might justly beclaimed that 
they are the best in every requirement of public and private speech! - 

The conscientious elocutionist who bases his work upon the culture of 
the voice, has indeed adopted a high and lofty calling, and the members of 
this convention should be in touch with every method that furthers that 
end. ; . 

Prof. William Russell, one of America’s foremost educators, considered a 
thoroughly cultured voice to be one of the necessary requirements in the 
equipment of the teacher from a sanitary point of view, and also as a model 
for his pupils; believing, as we all must, that there is nothing more impor- 
tant in the education of children than that they shall hear goo¢ reading and 
good voices. Thechild never goes beyond his conceptions, but a very keen 
critic he becomes sometimes. Mr. Russell’s voice, which was subjected to 
the strain of over fifty years of arduous duties in his chosen profession of 
the teacher, was to the very last rich, sonorous, and ringing, — 

Discipline in every case may not win the battle, nor practice make the 
orator; but without them the means of victory are lessened, and the chances 
are against success. It may be urged that many use their voices success- 
fully, in a professional way, without the training of which we speak here. 
This is indeed true, but they accomplish unconsciously, often through the 
necessities of circumstance, as is often the case with the actor, what he 
might have been taught intelligently, free from the errors that the teachings 
of accident must necessarily engraft. But even admitting native ability 
to have a large part in execution, the natural speaker, as he is called, or the 
man who speaks from impulse only, however great his effects, when heis 
aroused by feeling, finds at times that he cannot excite that sympathetic 
fervor on the partof his auditors that he desires. Here the-trained speaker 
has the advantage, having the arm of art to lean upon when nature fails 
him. In order, therefore, to be able to stir the blood, to melt the love or 
pity, or to rouse to anger or indignation, the speaker must have at his com- 
mand not only “wit and worth and words, but action and utterance, and 
all the powers of speech ‘to stir men’s blood.’”? A soul, intellect, apprecia- 
tion—the essential powers of a speaker or a reader—are gifts of nature that 
cannot be created by any methods ; but that they can be cultivated and 
aroused to life and action, in many cases when they are but dimly recognized 
by their possessors, I do most certainly believe. : 

What Addison has said of the human soul may be said of the uncultivated 
voice, that “It is like the marble of the quarry, which shows buta small 
part of its beauty until the skill of the polisher brings out the colors, makes 
the surface brilliant as the crystal, and discovers every ornamental cloud 
spot running through.” 

Finally, and above all, the study of elocution must be a labor of love. 
Although it is true that in our studies we must invoke the power of the 
brain to define and direct the methods of forms of practice and discipline in 
accordance with the principles which underlie the art, still it is love of the - 
art which quickens the imagination and emotional nature of the student, 
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and blends the warmth and fervor of enthusiasm with the colder promptings 
of intellectual conception. This love of what is beautiful and eloquent in 
speech is, without doubt, inherent in our race; and in this fact lies the 
earnest of the result we have foreshadowed for the art of spoken language; 
for in this, as in all things, — 

“Tt is the heart and not the brain 

That to the highest doth attain ; 

And he that followeth love’s behest 

Far exceedeth all the rest.” 


DISCUSSION. 


Miss Cora M. WHEELER, of New York: 

“When a veteran inthe profession, and one whois so honored and be- 
loved as is the author of the delightful paper we have just listened to, is 
willing to give us the benefit of his experience and observation, itis a diffi- 
cult and ungracious task to open what is called a ‘discussion’ on his paper. 
I prefer to call it adiscussion of the subject along the lines where he has 
led us. The most I desire to do this morning is to follow on a little further 
and ask a few questions, the discussion of which will help us in practical 
work. 

“T should be glad to know alittle more definitely the methods pursued by 
Mr. Murdoch. I believe that pupils who have talent are the best to work 
with; but I cannotagree with those teachers who say: ‘I take a pupil for 
a certain number of lessons and if they do not develop talent I do not care 
to teach them.’ It seems to me a great deal better to save a crippled body 
than to develop a genius. I agree with what has been said, ‘that it isa 
work for the many we need.’ It has been too much the property of the few 
—this art of elocution. 

“T hardly know why the public is so afraid of voice-culture that goes by 
the name of elocution. Divinity schools are afraidofit, I know. Possibly 
it is because they judge elocution bya certain kind of voice-culture as 
shown in recitations by incompetent persons. We should read as we talk. 
Only a few talk well, but it seems to me that the natural key of a person’s 
voice should be followed carefully, and for that reason I would like to open 
this question: How far isit wise to teach voice-culture by imitation? I have 
often found that pupils who have naturally an agreeable and sweet voice in 
speaking, on beginning to recite change their whole key and manner after 
imitating a teacher. Their voices lose the naturalcharm. Insome divinity 
schools there is absolutely no training. The upper class men drill the lower 
class men, and thev are sent out utterly helpless as far as control of the 
voice is concerned. When they go into the field of labor they become ner- 
vous and overworked, and many break down at the time they should be 
most useful. Ihave heard ministers say: ‘If lhad only had your sugges- 
tions ten years ago, I would not be where lam to-day.” What can we do 
to simplify this question and bring it near to people who are afraid of elo- 
cution ? 

“Something has been said about the manner of breathing and the quan- 
tity of breath; that there should be plenty of breath. Of course there 
should be, but is it not a common fault to use too much breath? Is not the 
pupil apt to over-blow, as we would say ofa flute? At first, the control and 
direction of the voiceis the more important point, and power and capacity 
grow gradually. It does not appear to methat we should attempt both at 
first, in the use of the voice. 2 

«Tn our section of the country a great difficulty we have to contend with 
is the use of the voice inthe public schools. Teachers seem to have no 
idea of directing and usingthe voice. Pupilsare urged to speak louder and 
louder, until their voices, for both singing and speaking, are almost ruined. 
I do not know whether this is very general over the country or not. I 
hope not; but we find ita great drawback. Must we call our art something 
besides elocution ? People seem to be afraid of that. They do not want elo- 
cution in the public schools or in the divinity schools. How can we make 
them see their need ? 

“Tt seems to me that in speaking, the body and the expression of the face 
have a.good deal to do with the voice, and one important thing is to keep 
the pupilin good frame of mindas wellas of the body.”’ : 


Dr. THwine: ‘I wish to emphasize a point made in Mr. Murdoch’s 
paper. The culture of the imaginative faculty is of prime importance. 
Said the Dean of the Boston School of Oratory, ‘If I find a student naturally 
deficient in imagination, I do nothing with him.’ In our normal and 
abnormal life this power has a creative necromantic activity. As a phy- 
sician, I finda multitude of diseases to be merely imaginative. Prof. Gerbi 
cured 401 cases of odontalgia out of 629 by mere expectancy. The French 
Academy, a century ago, denouncing the trickery of Mesmer, declared the 
legitimacy of the use of the imagination as a creative ally. Self-possession 
is indispensable in its exercise, The speaker himself must be serene and 
self-contained if he would weave the witchery of his thought and fancy about 
others. Self-abandonment is also necessary if we would take our audience 
alongwith us. Theorator is neither a stony pillar, looking coldly down 
upon the people he addresses, nor an excited fanatic, carried away in 
vehement and lawless passion, Heshows his sympathetic interest ; but in 
the very torrent and tempest of eloquence, as Shakespeare says, ‘there isa 
temperance that givesitsmoothness.’? Antony, instifling his emotion while 
looking into César’s coffin, intensifies popular feeling. The hiding of the 
father’s face heightens the awfulness of the sacrifice of Jphegenia, for the 
beholder summons his imagination to do what vision can do but feebly.” 


B natural. 
Keynote of wisdom: C sharp. 

Keynote of stupidity: A flat. 

Keynote of shrewdness: B sharp. 

Keynote of youth: A minor. 
Keynote of an army officer: A major. 
Keynote of the driver: G.—Music and Drama. 


_ Keynote of good breeding: 
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LETTERS FROM A VOCAL STUDENT. 


V. 
Miran, December, 1888. 
DEAREST NANCIE : 


ae ask me to give yousome account of my studies with 
_1 Pozzo. Of course, lam a beginner in his schoolas yet, hav- 
ing only just been promoted to the honor of practicing alone; but 
I have been with him sufficiently long to see how superior the 
old painstaking Italian school is to the hasty, imperfect modern 
style. Itis only by bitter experience that I have learned the 
fallacy of imagining lightning transformations in the powers of 
the vocal organs to be possible. - 

Doubtless you are aware that the old masters often spoke of 
singing as ‘‘ the art of knowing how to breathe.” This is what 
Pozzo is continually impressing on his pupils. Perform cor- 
rectly the two acts of breathing, the taking in and the sending 
out of the air, andthe hardest part of voice-placing is over- 
come. It sounds very simple to reduce correct production 
almost to these two acts, which we all perform in some manner 
in order to live. You must remember, however, that the breath 
cannot be emitted correctly unless the tongue, uvula, etc., be 
completely under control, so that they in no way break or 
suffocate the air-column. 

The first act of breathing—inhaling principally through the 
nose, expanding the lungs diaphragmatically, and slightly rais- 
ing the chest without lifting the shoulders—requires careful 
study. The second act—emitting correctly the column of air 
that makes the vocal cords vibrate—requires months of hard 
work and patient teaching. When once acquired, the Italian 
method of breathing is perfect. The breath is quick and deep 
without being hurried or forced. ‘‘ Your jaw and mouth have 
not to labor, your breath does the work,” cries Pozzo, when his 
pupils are vocalizing, and set the muscles of the throat and jaw 
rigid and stiff. ‘‘ Let your tongue lie flat, your lips smile, and 
your jaw drop easily as a dead man’s.” 

To sing sopra i fiato—above (or, rather, on the top of) the 
breath—is an act that no words can describe. Itis to be learned 
more by illustration than by precept. The breath strikes for- 
ward’on the palate in such a way as to make that cavity feel 
full of vibrating sound. Indeed, the air is transformed into 
sound; and when singing a full forte, even a lighted candle 
held to the lips will not flicker, nor a mirror be made dim. 

The subject of registers, that apple of discord, I will reserve 
for my next letter. At present, I am working to make my voice 
homogeneous; and everyone exclaims: ‘‘ How much more 
natural your singing is becoming !” 

“Per Bacco!” exclaimed Pozzo, the other day, hearing me 
speak to another English pupil of his, “how do you English 
understand one another? You eat your words. Yes, even in 
speaking Italian you appear afraid to unlock your teeth. De- 
claim, I pray you, and at least do not mutter and swallow our 
Italian.” Declamation is a great hobby of Pozzo’s. ‘‘ How 
can you touch the hearts of your audience, and kindle them to 
any feeling, if you yourself are cold and passionless?” I hear 
him saying to his pupils who are studying opera. ‘‘ Declaim, 
so that every word, every syllable, is distinctly audible. If 
singing were a mere matter of producing sweet, penetrating 
sound, a violin or a flute could surpass the human voice. De- 
claim, declaim, and throw expression into your face, above all, 
into your eyes,” 

‘‘Basta, basta! Enough, enough!” I heard him cry the 
other day to a young tenor, who was singing the prayer from 
‘‘Rienzi” in a sing-song, monotonous way. ‘‘Is that how you 
pray?” And clasping his hands, throwing an expression of 
intense earnestness into his face, the maestro went through 
the song, and finally fell on his knees with such intense dra- 
matic force that it was hard to believe him merely acting. An 
involuntary “bravo!” came to our lips, and he sprang up 
laughing. “My children, you make your old master shame 
your want of energy. Gohome, amico mio, and declaim your 
part. Declaim it till you feel its force and passion, and then 
come to me and sing it.” 
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‘‘You, signorina, you smile. How many times have I told 
you to sing ‘Io t’ amo’ (I love thee) in your exercises so that 
! objet aimé would believe you. Your lips say: ‘Io t’amo,’ and 
your face says: ‘I am perfectly indifferent.’ Stand before that 
mirror now and let us have expression—‘I love thee.’ Throw 
tenderness into your smile—Corpo! Smile. Now ‘Io t’ odio’ 
(I hate thee). Do you tell a person of hatred with such apathy 
as that? ‘I hate thee’—again, and this time with dramatic 
force.” 

From the foregoing you will see that our lives are not by any 
means lazy. Pozzo makes his pupils work and work hard, 
too. I shall not begin to study opera for months yet, but 1 am 
preparing for it by exercises of declamation, sung to different 
musical intervals, and ending in scales. Inever could have be- 
lieved myself capable of standing before a large mirror, and de- 
claring passionately, by ascending semitones, ‘‘I love thee ;” 
but I have to do it, and though Pozzo complains of a want of 
dramatic expression, he occasionally observes: ‘‘It is not bad.” 

Three months ago Doris sang to Pozzo, and he told her frankly 
that her production was artificial and incorrect. After that, 
she became rather mysterious in her actions, and none of us 
heard her sing at all till the other day, when she asked Pozzo 
to try her voice again. ‘‘ Your singing is better,” he observed, 
‘“you have made real progress.” 

It appears that she has been taking lessons from the maestra 
of an Italian tenor, whom we meet occasionally at Signora C’s. 
The tenor has quite a romantic history. He was a shoemaker 
in Venice, and one day, as he sat singing and cobbling, like 
Hans Sachs in the ‘‘ Meistersinger,” a wealthy amateur heard 
him, and, being charmed with his voice, offered to pay for his 
musicaleducation. Signor Carlo accepted, and after studying 
here for three years, has made a very successful debut. Doris 
likes his singing, and decided to have three months’ lessons 
from his maestra, preparatory to coming to Pozzo. 

In her youth the maestra was trained for the lyric stage, and 
began what promised to be a brilliant career. She married a 
singer, and shortly afterward fell ill of a fever, that entirely 
took away her voice. For yearsher husband made a good deal 
of money.by singing, and spent it in riotous living. At last he 
died—supposed to have committed suicide. In this city, so 
overcrowded with singing-teachers, the once-admired prima 
donna has, in her old age, to support herself by any stray pupils 
she can secure. Iam glad to say that Doris has found a pupil 
to take her place, when she discontinues her lessons. 

Yesterday I accompanied Doris to her lesson. We wended 
our way down the narrow “street of the silversmiths” till we 
reached a particularly poor and dirty house. 

‘‘ Be careful of your dress,” remarked Doris, “the stairs are 
dark and dirty.” 

Indeed they seemed to be the receptacle for dust and rubbish, 
which the numerous inhabitants of the house had moistened 
well in carrying water to the various flats from the pump in the 
courtyard. We stopped beforea door on which was nailed a 
visiting card, ‘‘Signora — — maestra di canto.” Doris rang 
a feeble bell and the door was immediately opened, admitting 
us into a kitchen, where it was evident from the smell of fried 
butter and saffron, that 7so/e was being prepared for luncheon, 
though the stove was modestly veiled by a green curtain. A 
very old and decrepit donna led us into a tiny parlor, gaudily 
papered and poorly furnished, where we found the signora 
maestra. : 

She is a woman who may once have been beautiful, but 
whose face is now drawn and withered. She wore a snuff- 
colored: wig, that did not make any pretence to being natural 
locks, and her dress, though neat, was very shabby. 

Glancing round the room, I saw several pictures of celebrated 
singers, belonging to the age when photographs were called 
caries de visites and women wore crinolines like balloons. 

‘‘Certainly you may look at them,” said the maestra. “I 
knew the originals long ago, when I was young and in the 
career. ‘They are all dead now, or old like myself.” 

She was very unpretentious, this lonely old maestra, and yet 
from all accounts she is an excellent teacher. Of course, in 
the lesson she gave Doris her ‘efforts to illustrate were not 
pleasing, her own voice being cracked; but she managed to 
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convey exactly what she wished Doris to do, and insisted on 
her accomplishing it. The maestra is too poor to engage an 
accompanist, but she manages tolerably without one, being a 
good pianist herself. 

It was a bright, sunny day, but the little room, with its brick 
floor, was chilly and gloomy. _ I could not help thinking how 
terrible it must be for this woman, in her old age, to struggle 
alone for the bare means of existing at all, when she was once 
admired and applauded wherever she sang. Alas! thesinger’s 
glory is almost as fragile as the rose’s. 


Your affectionate friend, -Mariz Evetyn. 


For Werner’s Voice Mugazine. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF CLASSICAL 
MUSIC. 


By A. J. GOODRICH. 


Py order to present a standard whereby we may judge correct- 
ly the artistic value of a musical work, it will be necessary 
to inquire what constitutes classical music. 

The word “class” seems to have been applied originally to the 
higher class of persons; those who, by birth, education, or 
achievement, were the most eminent, and who, by their purity 
of minds, elegance of manners, or general cultivation, formed a 
class among themselves by thus possessing certain traits in 
common. ; ; 

From this the word classical was next applied to the great 
Greek and Latin poets, from Homer to Virgil. Precedents thus 
established became models for all high-class writers, as certain 
styles and types of architecture became recognized as of univer- 
sal application. 

In reference to music, the word classical is of comparatively 
recent date. The music to which it applies in its technical 
sense does not extend back farther than the beginning of the 
18th century, though the works of De Pres, Palestrina, Lasso, 
Carissimi, and Alessandro Scarlatti may have been designated 
as classical by contemporaneous critics. 

The classical form and model seem to have originated in va- 
tious coeval attempts to substitute a more compact and logical 
form for the rococo suites and partitas of the French, Italian, 
German, and English composers. The principal names among 
the rococo writers were: Frescobaldi, Martini, (hambonniéres, 
Dupont, Arne, Gibbons, Bull, Lully, Loeilly, Corelli, Purcell, 
Couperin, Matielli, Rameau, Froberger, Muffat, Kuhnau, es: 
Bach, Handel, and Mattheson. ; 

The suites and partitas and even the so-called sonatas of 
this epoch consisted of a collection of dance tunes and other 
short forms then in vogue. The first number was usually a 
prelude or allemande, the last was almost universally a gigue, 
very lively in rhythm and movement. In addition to the alle- 
mande, prelude and fugue, air, toccata and burleska, the dance 
tunes employed were: Loure, bourree, corrente, gavotte and 
musette, sarabande, menuetto, chaconne, tambourin, pompon- 
ette, passacaglia, hermesse, farandole, and gigue. ‘These were 
strung together after the manner of a medley, but with very 
little variety in thetonal arrangement. Purcell, Rameau, Han- 
def and Bach improved this latter quality, and the distribution 
of keys in some of Bach’s suites could hardly be improved upon. 

The principal objection to the suites and partitas ofthe 17th 
century is to be found in the heterogeneous, desultory chatacter 
of the separate numbers withregard to the whole. There was 
little or no affinity of motives, and asa consequence unity 
was sacrificed. Corelli seems to have appreciated this fact and 


_to have aimed at greater coherency; but the genius of Bach of- 


fered the only solution so longas the suite remained in vogue. 
Another important element of form, tonality, wasstill wanting, 
or at least was but imperfectly developed, though previous to 
Bach the dominant modulation had been emphasized by the 
elder Scarlatti and by Corelli. The younger Scarlatti, Bach, 
Handel and Paradisi went a step farther in this direction by as- 
signing a definite place to the key of thedominant. In outline 
the result may be thus stated: Part I. in the tonic; Part II. in 
the dominant; repetition of Part I. Provided the proportions 
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were symmetrical, this plan presented a consistent example of 
a short form. Though the dominant modulation has been 
worn threadbare by later composers, there is no disputing the 
fact that the key of the fifth above was the most natural and.ef- 
fective of any that might have been selected. It represents 
something of incitement and progressive tendency, and the 
return from this to the original key is perfectly natural and 
logical. : 

‘This much being established, the next question was: How 
may a larger form be constructed in place of the disconnected 
suite? In other words, How maintain both unity and variety in 
a cyclical form ? The modern sonata, as outlined by D. Scarlat- 
ti, Paradisiand Emanuel Bach, was the solution of this problem. 
Sammartini, J. L. Krebs, Gossec, Haydn, Boccherini, Hassler, 
Mozart, Dussek, and other composers of the 18th century, fol- 
lowed these outlines, while adding various features to, and im- 
provements upon, the original model. This was acknowledged 
to be the strict classical style, and it has remained almost tothe 
present time the great test of a composer's ability. 

To the non-professional reader it will be necessary here to 
give a brief sketch of the sonata form, The first and most im- 
portant movement, usually an allegro, has three main divisions: 
From the beginning tothe double bar; from the double bar to 
the end of the development; from the reprise totheclose. The 
first division contains three subdivisions: Principal theme; sec- 
ond theme; conclusion. The principal theme isin the tonic; the 
second theme is in the dominant, usually preceded by a transi- 
tion; the conclusionis also in the dominant. This first part is the 
citation or presentation ofthe material (motives) from which the 
entire sonata is constructed. Thesecond divisionis an elabo- 
ration, development, or “working out” of one or more of the 
leading motives. Itis very like the discussion or explanation of 
a certain subject, and this process of logical development and 
metamorphosis has gradually received more and more atten- 
tion, until at the present time it is the most potent element of 
musical composition. Itis the unfolding of a germ; the en- 
largement of our view and understanding of any subject pre- 
sented to ournotice. For this reason the ‘Funeral March for 
Siegfried,” by Wagner, and the “Death of Ase,” from Grieg’s 
«Peer Gynt Suite,” are on a higher plane than the funeral 
marches by Beethoven and Chopin. 

To return tothe outline analysis, it should be stated that 
the reprise is similar to the first division, with these differences: 
The second subject and conclusion are here transposed to the 
tonic, so thatthe prevailing key-tone may leave its final effect 
of unity and psychologic connection. In this brief sketch it is 
only necessary to add that the three motives of the first divi- 
sion must be related to one another, and thatthis unity must be 
maintained as much as possible throughout. The second 
movement is usually slow, being asong without werds, ro- 
mance, nocturne, or prayer. This isa single form. The third 
movement partakes more or less ofthe rondo form, with a fre- 
quently recurring principal theme. Ifthe sonata contains four 
movements it is customary to include a minuet or scherzo be- 
tween the song and the finale, or between the first movement 
and thesong. In order to free the sonata from all terpsichorean 
suggestion Beethoven substituted the scherzo for the min- 
uet. When the sonata form became once established it was ap- 
plied to chamber and orchestral music, and even to operatic 
overtures and intermezzi. ‘Thus a string quartet, quintet, sex- 
tet, a symphony, concerto or overture was, until after the 
deaths of Beethoven and Mendelssohn, conceived in the sonata 
form. 

We pass over the technical distinctions between these different 
styles and the details of construction, and devote a brief space 
to the emotional contents of a typical work in the classical 
style. Beethoven’s ‘‘ Pastoral Symphony,” to which the com- 
poser appended a program, may be selected. Inthe first move- 
ment we have the composer’s impressions of country life ; the 
balmy air, clear sunshine, and all the charms and restfulness of 
rural scenes. The andante pictures a scene by the brook. 
There is contemplation, contentment, the songs of birds, and 
the chatter of the ‘‘brook that babbles by.” 
scherzo; the merry-making of the peasants, the quaint dance 
and its droll humor, In the midst of these pleasantries distant 
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mutterings are heard ; the sun becomes obscured; the birds are 
mute ; rain begins to fall; the thunder grows more ominous, 
and presently a violent storm passes over the scene, erstwhile 
so bright and peaceful. Anon the storm subsides; a shepherd’s 
pipe is heard; birds resume their song; the bright sunlight 
gladdens all hearts, and a hymn of thankfulness is mingled 
with the song of bird and breeze. 

Though the sonata represents emotion and sentiment in the 
abstract, the psychologic phrases may be compared in a gen- 
eral way to the scenesand situations suggested by the “ Pastoral 
Symphony.” The first allegro suggests strife, conflict and 
opposing principles. The song stands for repose. The rondo 
is a final idealization, triumph,or apotheosis. Suchis the gen- 
eral zesthetic character of a majority of sonatas in the strict 
classical style, as, for instance, sonata No. 10, by Mozart (in 
Bb), sonata in G, op. 40, No. 1, Clementi, or t he Weber, op. 24. 
These are fairspecimens, with which hundreds of others may 
be compared. 

Critics have observed that the classical composers concerned 
themselves more with form than with expression, shape and 
structure having been considered of more consequence than the 
material of which the music was composed. ‘The general truth 
of this statement may here be accepted, for the very outlines 
of the strictly classical form exclude certain emotional experi- 
ences, ideal fancies and psychologic conditions. What the 
classic form best expressesis the aspirations of a certain epoch, 
and the vague fancies which had their origin principally in those 
aspirations. Therefore, when we hear such a work as the great 
“G minor Symphony,” by Mozart, or the ‘‘ Pathetic Sonata,” by 
Beethoven, we are unconsciously led by the form in which they 
are embodied to call up a train of thought more or less at vari- 
ance with what the composer experienced, and in the majority 
of cases we miss the true spirit of the music. Beethoven 
realized this even in his early life. In the op. 27, No. 2, we 
find a very different form and arrangement. The first move- 
ment is an adagio, asong without words, a dirge for blighted 
hope. The middle movement is an allegretto, graceful, tender, 
reminiscent. The finale, presto agitato, is turbulent, reckless, 
almost tragical. This finale is the only movement in sonata 
form, and even here the tonal arrangement and the outlines are 
materially different from the prescribed formula. Beethoven 
continued to enlarge and modify the form in nearly all his 
large works, and when the choral symphony and last sonatas 
are analyzed we find very few of the Mozart outlines remaining. 
For this the immortal composer was mercilessly condemned by 
the critics, who did not perceive that Beethoven never renounced 
a formula until he was prepared to offer something betteras 
a substitute. 

Then came Berlioz, Schumann, Chopin and Liszt, who fore- 
saw that the classical field had become somewhat sterile, and 
that new forms must be invented for the embodiment of new 
ideas. No sooner had they put forth their efforts for the on- 
ward progress of creative art than they were assailed by the 
critics, and called iconoclasts, rhapsodists, sentimentalizers, and 
destroyers of ‘‘pure music.” A new generation has set its seal 
of approval upon most of the works of the romantic school; yet 
even the mostadmired of these works were, within the memory 
of man, called anti-classical and without form! It is, there- 
fore, impossible to use the term classical in its strictly technical 
sense, without excluding some of the most beautiful and con- 
siderable of the most significant music ever written. Hence it 
is proper to include in the classical repertory all high-class 
music, from the Scarlattis and Kachs down to Rubinstein, 
Brahms, Dvorak, Tschaikowski, Saint-Saéns and Grieg. 

Different epochs produced different types; and, as time rolled 
on and revealed a greater mass of material for the composer to 
wield, we naturally find a more definite purpose and a more 
tangible expression in the music of the romantic school. You 
may not admire “ Les Preludes,” ‘‘The Damnation of Faust,” 
nor the ‘‘Dance of Death,” but do not dispute that they are 
wonderfully well done. 

Truth and beauty are the supreme tests. ~The music of the 
‘‘Erl King” is true to its text, so is the ‘‘Dance Macabre.” 
Raff's ‘‘Cavatina” for violin satisfies our sense of the beautiful. 
Schubert’s ‘‘ La Serenade,” ‘‘ Night of Love,” from ‘‘ Faust,” the 
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quartet from “ Rigoletto,” Schumann’s ‘‘ Warum?” the scherzo 
from Mendelssohn’s “Scotch Symphony,” and the dispersing 
of the tribes from the ‘‘ Tower of Babel,” impress us at once by 
their grace, charm, pathos, lyric beauty, truth of expression, or 
faithful harmonic coloring. Whatever is beautiful is classic; 
whatever is true is eternal. The ‘‘Spanish Dances,” by Mosz- 
kowski (op. 12), deserve ahigher place than many an ambitious 
symphony, for the former are true to their title and faithful in 
their expression. Itis unprofitable to observe, as is often done, 
that ‘‘this is not great music.” It brings before us as truly as does 
a tale by Cervantes not only the dances, but the character, the 
scenery and the very atmosphere of the Spanish peninsula, 

For illustration it might be well to select two different types 
and compare one with the other. Choose almost any simple 
piano piece from Streabbog, Bellak, or Merz, and compare it 
with an equally simple selection by Stephen Emery, Gurlitt, or 
Jos. Loew. Among the former we find hackneyed melody, 
graceless construction, and beggarly harmonization ;among the 
latter there is charm of melody, ingenuity of construction, and 
some pleasing, if not. always significant, harmonic coloring. 
To be still more specific, we turn to the “ Happy May Rondo,” 
by Karl Merz. There are two measures of the tonic chord, one 
of the dominant seventh, and one more of the tonic. This sec- 
tion is repeated and we have a period. Then there is a second 
period of dominant and tonic harmonies, and the first period is 
repeated, Out of sixty thousand harmonic progressions this 
Doctor of Music employs two. There is neither charm, nor 
grace, nor freshness to the melody; the chord arrangement is 
bad ; it contains no suggestion of “ Happy May,” and even the 
form is incorrect, for it does not comply with any of the rondo 
formulas. ‘‘Little Chatterbox,” the ‘‘Gypsy Dance,” and the 
pieces of Bellak, Kinkel and Prendergrass belong to the same 
category, and such inane effusions have done more to corrupt 
musical taste in America than all the variety theatres, minstrel 
shows and circus bands combined. 

We now turn to some simple pieces such as ‘‘ The Brooklet,” 
by Emery, op. 13, No. 3. There is a quiet, flowing melody. 
against which the left hand has a simple counter theme as ac- 
companiment, including a modulation to and from the dominant. 
This period is repeated,and then we heara second period. 
This is related to the first by means of theimitated rhythm, and 
the first melodic phrase passes in natural melodic sequence 
through D minor, C, G minor, F and C. From this point a 
graceful chord figure leads back to the initial periodin F, which 
is ingeniously varied to prevent monotony. The necessary 
marks of style and expression are included, and if well played 
this little piece could not fail to please any person possessing a 
moderate amount of good taste. Such amusements as this set 
from Emery and the same grade of pieces from Loew, Gurlitt, 
Geo. Phillipp, Foerster, Von Wilm and Reinecke, are easily 
comprehended, original, melodious, artistically conceived, and 
often suggestive. The morceauxby Reinecke on five notes, and 
even those by Lichner, are gems beside the worthless effusions al- 
ready enumerated, which betray neither taste, wit, nor ingenuity. 

In vocal music the same distinctions exist. A songneed not 
be classical in form nor complicated in construction in order to 
be interesting. Compare ‘Tis but a Little Faded Flower” 
with “The Milwaukee Fire,” or ‘‘Florian’s Song” with ‘‘ Annie 
Rooney.” On one hand we have grace, charm and simplicity ; 
on the other we have common, vulgar melody and poverty of in- 
vention. Even a negro song has some quaintness of expres- 
sion, naivete, or peculiar coloring which is interesting as being 
suggestive of a certain type or condition. Butsave us from the 
so-called popular pieces which have not a single characteristic 
in their favor! = 


The English market is overstocked with musical competitors. Any real- 
ly talented artist may still come and meet with the most flattering and sub- 
stantial encouragement given anywhere. No opera houses in the world 
pay better prices than those managed by Sir Augustus Harris; and the 
leading concert agents say that no one with talent will ever regret the day 
he put his feet on these shores. Mr. Vert has repeatedly signed checks for 
4500 to Patti for concerts in the provinces, and for £800 in London. Al- 
bani receives £150 for a concert in the provinces, and £200 in London. 
Other favorites receive £100, £80, £50; Santley £40 to £50, Lloyd £50 to 
460. Less celebrated persons receive £20 or £10, but if they are good.in- 
structors they can make about £20 a week teaching.—London Letter. 
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Procress NoTED AND SUGGESTIONS OFrrERED FoR Next YEAR’S 
MEETING. 


By JULIA ETTIE CRANE. 


ie Syracuse, meeting of the New York State Music Teachers’ 

Association was a success musically and financially, and 
much credit is due, not only to the officers of the Association, 
who worked so faithfully in its interests, but to the people of 
Syracuse, who did much to make the stay ofso large a body of 
musicians enjoyable. This they accomplished not alone by 
their cordial hospitality, but by their constant attendance at all 
the sessions, and their intelligent interest and enthusiasm over 
the artistic efforts of many of the performers. To give a full 
report of this most enjoyable meeting is not my intention, but 


to note a few of the points in which the Association seems to. 


me to have taken some steps forward. 

At the Utica meeting little interest was shown in the papers 
read, and discussions were quite generally cut off to make 
room for recitals. ‘This was especially true of the vocal depart- 
ment. An entirely different attitude was noticeable in the 
meetings of both Wednesday and Thursday afternoons. Alively, 
interesting and instructive discussion followed the reading of 
Mr. Edmund J. Myer’s most excellent report from the Specialist 
Committee on Voice, This discussion was greatly facilitated 
by a series of clear and pointed questions, put by Mr. Wodell, 
replies to which were made by John Hyatt Brewer, Mme. Luisa 
Cappiani,and Mr. Myer. The great interest in this discussion 
seemed argument sufficient to convince even those opposed to 
such things, that essays and discussions thereof should hold 
an important place in the program of any association of 
teachers. 

The educational influence of good music cannot be too highly 
estimated; but whether mind and body are in condition to re- 
ceive the highest benefit from even the most artistic performance 
at the close of three days of almost uninterrupted concert, is 
another question. Certainly, the value of interchange of ideas 
between teachers cannot be questioned. Would not even the 
“poor country teacher,” for whom the concerts are supposed 


_to besucha boon, receive from the wisdom of more experienced 


teachers benefit quite equal to that gained from the concerts? I 
am sure no loss could accrue to anyone unless it be to the 
pleasure-seeker, and is he the important factor to be considered 
in arranging the program for a music /eachers’ association? I 
understand that there is a movement afloat to devote hereafter 
the morning to business, educational essays and discussions ; 
and, unless the business takes on such proportions that it crowds 
out educational work, this change is greatly to be desired. 

In this connection I should like to make a plea for more 
time for public school music work. The Association has worked 
nobly for legislation in this matter, showing its interest by a 
determined and well-managed effort to place music upon an 
equal footing with other subjects in the public schools. The 
inconsistency of the work of the Association in this line lies in 
the fact that it is willing to do so much toward requiring music 
to be taught and so little toward helping those who already 
teach it to better methods or more effective work. 
one essay without discussion was allthe program given to public 
school work. But in this respect, too, an advance step was 
taken at Syracuse. Evidently to test the earnestness of the 
public school musicians, the essay by Mr. H. E. Holt was 
placed at 11 o’clock; discussion at 11:30: and at 11:45 illustra- 
tions of school music-teaching by Mr. Lyman’s classes,- I 
suppose the Program Committee chuckled a little when they 
made this arrangement, saying to themselves, ‘‘We’llsee which 
is the more important, discussion or dinner.” And they saw, 
and I hope were convinced, that a lively interest was taken in 
this work; for, although Mr. Holt’s talk was crowded over nearly 
to 11:30, and Mr. Lyman’s classes worked till long past 12, 
still the faithful remained, asking questions, seeking information 
in this most fundamental branch of work. 
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Both Mr. Holt’s talk andthe work of Mr. Lyman’s classes 
were most enthusiastically received. That the children were 
accurate, independent and ready readers of music was evident. 
But the question arose, “Is it absolutely necessary that public 
school children should always sing with unmusical voices?” 
This question was asked without any intended criticism of Mr. 
Lyman, by one who acknowledged this to be the best public 
school singing he had ever heard. 

Is not this suggestive? Ifchildren are being allowed, all over 
the United States, to sing with a quality of tone which ruins 
their voices and dulls their ears to the finer beauties of music, is 
it desirable that music shall be taught in the public schools? If 
our children are taught to read with marvelous accuracy and 
rapidity at the expense of sensitiveness of ear and beauty of 
voice, does the gain balance the loss? 

I heard several answers to these important questions in the 
audience about me. Some declared, as Mr. Holt took the 
class and gave exercises which improved the quality of the tone, 
“Oh, yes,but they cannot think of that when they are reading at 
sight.” Others agreed by telling of the beautiful singing of 
Mr. Tomlins’s classes, where all attention is given to artistic 
singing, but sight-reading is neglected. 

Can these two things be united? ‘‘No,” said a prominent vocal 
teacher, “it cannot be expected that public school music teach- 
ers shall understand voice-culture or that voices of children can 
be trained in classes.” But others were ready to prove from 
actual experience that equally good reading might be done with 
a sweet musical tone and a natural use of the voice. 

May we not call upon the Program Committee to give the 
public school music teachers a chance next year, not only to 
show what can be done, but to be instructed by the advice, 
criticisms and encouragement of their brother vocalists, in open 
discussion? Also, may we not look to Rochester to furnish us 
classes from the public schools for illustration and experiment? 

Suppose that this year, instead of a recital at 10 o’clock, we 
had begun the essay at that time, then followed with three 
classes from Mr. Lyman’s schools, instead of two, one illus- 
trating the first year’s, one the third year’s, and one the sixth 
year’s work, after each lesson allowing 15 minutes for questions 
andexperiments. Then, if some voice-teacher had taken the 
classes and given exercises for improving the tone, might not 
lasting benefit have been gained by the public school teachers 
who were present, and the way opened for further discussion 
on practical topics? 

Nothing is more valuable to teachers than real work done in 
their presence; and with classes under such elegant training as 
those which Mr. Lyman brought before the convention, there 
was every advantage for the most practical kind of work, had 
the time allotted been sufficient. Certainly, instrumentalist and 
vocalist alike should be interested inthis matter. Their classes 
must be largely recruited from the publicschools. If good work 
is done here, no one willbe more substantially benefited than 
the private teacher. If every child were to learn to read music 
when he learns to read books, if in connection with his music 
reading he were made truly musically sensitiveof ear to the real 
beauties of melody and harmony, accurate of voice in intona- 
tion, perfect in his sense of rhythm,—what results might not 
the private teachers secure in later years! 

That such results cannot be reached in every school at pres- 
ent is evident; but that this impossibility arises not from a lack 
of capacity on the part of the children to receive such training, 
but from lack of properly trained teachers to give it, is equally 
true. When the special music teacheris an artist himself,jthen may 
we expect artistic results from the children, and not until then. 

We donot demand enough ofour public school music teachers, 
and may not the N.Y. S. M. T. A., by active interest in the 
matter,andby its opportunities for intercourse between artists 
in all musical departments, createa demand and help to furnish 
a supply of really excellent teachers of public school music? 


So far as expression is concerned, every movement of the body, whether 
directly volitional or only habitual, is dominated by the purposes of the 
mind. The intelligence perceives some effect to be produced, and knows 
that this effect can be produced only through the mechanism of the Body. 
The complicated machinery of vocalization acts in responses to mandates 
from the unseen, unconscious self. On the other hand, physical habits, 
once induced, grectly affect the action of the mind itself; hence the vast 
importance of correct physical habits.—W. B. Chamberlain, 


“descend as do her feelings. 
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AMERICAN SONG-WRITERS. 


By A. A. S. 
Hl. 


M** VOGRICH has published, through G. Schirmer, two 

albums, each containing twelve songs. While at first 
glance they seem to bear the impress of equal excellence, suchis 
not the case throughout. 

The first in Vol. I., entitled ‘‘How Gladly at Thy Feet, Love,” 
savors somewhat of thecommonplace. A peculiar application of 
imitation runs through the song. In this, as in a few other in- 
stances, Vogrich seems to have had the ’celloin mind. Asong 
of this length without rhythmical contrast of any kind becomes 
a trifle tedious. Thelast page admits of an animation which, 
unfortunately, was left unnoticed. The second song, en- 
titled ““Gondoliera,” is a simple barcarole, such as we have 
been accustomed to from the Italians. It is, withal, a pleasing 
morsel. ‘The nextsong is far more pretentious. At first blush 
the f # seems a little odd following upon a succession of /s 
natural in the opening phrase. The section, ‘‘Butif thou wilt 
not” (E minor, harmonic mode), is quite characteristic, and 
being repeated several times becomes a principal feature of the 
song. The part in E major, with the tremolo in the accompa- 
niment, is both appropriate and effective in its bearing upon the 
text. The following song hasa very good treatment of the 
poem, and the piano part, while not easy, is quite characteris- 
tic. The next, entitled “The Water Lily,” is a dignified song, 
which should be sung by and for persons of thoroughly musi- 
cal temperament. 

“The Youth with the Magic Horn” is a bright song, full of 
unrestraint, and the trumpet effects glare through the accom- 
paniment quite freely; the third and fourth verses, having a sort 
of peasant dance character, contrast favorably with the others. 

The following, ‘‘The Stories of our Childhood,” is one that 
most persons will ‘‘try over,” but few will manage it. What a 
simple song the ‘‘Highland Mary” is which follows! It is in 
the ‘‘Volkslied” form. The next, ‘“The Water-Fay,” is a vigor- 
ous song, one that ought to find admirers, since itis not difficult 
and does not demand an exceptional voice, although it re- 
quires full and sonorous tones. When Carmen sings her chro- 
matic song, it has a very definite purpose,—that of denoting 
indifference and wantonness; she cares not, and the phrases 
But what application can all these 
chromatics have when wedded toa poem that has little or 
nothing to justify them? As music, we should designate it an 
excellent song, betraying good workmanship and abundant 
evidence oflearning; but here we must stop. ‘“ Oft I Seek to 
Discover,” is the title of the song. The next song bears the title 
“TheNight.” It is reposeful and in the main a good song. But 
what we admire most is the exceptionally artistic treatment of 
the organpoint on Bb, which runs without ever leaving that tone 
from the first to the last measure. Few will write better than 
that, Mr. Vogrich! The last, “A Vain Desire,” is a gay and joy- 
ous song, with plenty of woodland atmosphere to make one 
feel the better for having heard it. 

Vol. II. begins with a very poetical song, “The Moonlight’s 
Silvery Beams,” somewhat reminiscent of a phrase in Liszt’s 
“Lorelei,” if we reverse the progressions slightly; but a good 
song it is,nevertheless. ‘‘On the River” is a plain, unpretentious 
song, neat and mirthful. “It Must be Indeed a Wondrous 
Thing” is equally as good a setting as Liszt made of the same 
poem, That is, indeed, praise, for Liszt’s version always has 
been lauded for its charms and transcendent content. Let us, 
therefore, honor Vogrich forthis gem. The “Lullaby,” which 
comes next, is another specimen of organpoint, thistimein the 
upper (voice) part. Itis neat. The “Night Song,” which fol- 
lows, is imitative of the Italian serenade, characterized by the 
mandolin arpeggio and pizzicato (see page 70); but not only 
in the accompaniment is it idiomatic, the voice, too, shares a 
similar treatment. Itisnot easy. The next, ‘“The Moor’s Ser- 
enade,” is full of local color without adopting the used-to-excess 
bolero rhythm. 

The next, ‘‘Old Love Song,” is a reproduction of old phrase- 
ology, such as we findin commonplace ballads. Those who 
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sing this, will not attempt the following, entitled, ‘‘Good-night,” 
which has a very different physiognomy and aim. The next 
observes a rhythmical figure or motive almost throughout, pos- 
sibly imitative of the “crystal bells.” It has no especial 
strength, perhaps because of the mildness of the poem. Those 
who enter into the realms of feeling generally designated pa- 
thos, will find in the song ‘‘A Teardrop was Shed One Day by 
the Sky,” something to arouse them. Themusic is serious and 
dignified, albeit some of the modulations are ‘‘made to fit.” 
There is considerable vitality in the next song, and the rugged 
mountains are made to assimilate the musical sentiment. The 
middle section in E major forms an agreeable contrast, and 
leads very smoothly into the originalkey. There is something 
clownish in the song ‘‘Watchman’s Call,” particularly in the 
section allotted to the piano as prelude and postlude. As for 
the rest, itis genuinely characteristic,and savors of “times gone 
by.” The volumes just reviewed are forsoprano, but they are 
also issued for mezzo-soprano or baritone. ‘Technical difficul- 
ties can bethe only drawback for their popularity, but the earn- 
est student should learn them. 

Augusto Rotoli has published, through the Boston Music 
Co., an album of ‘‘Twelve Melodies;” such is the desig- 
nation used by the composer. They are songs, however, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term, and have a very strong 
flavor of the writer’s Italian education. At the outset itmay be 
said that these songs betray a penchant for vocal prominence, 
and, contrary to those hitherto reviewed, dwell less strictly on 
details, andseldom penetrate to the depths of expression found 
in the other songs. But the liquid smoothness of the general 
effect makes the contrast very marked. © 

The first song, ‘‘Alone,” opens with a phrase “cold and deso- 
late” (in F minor); then leaving the pessimistic for the optimis- 
tic, the major mode is utilized; but the composer leaves his 
subject still repeating ‘I am Alone,” inthe more congenial 
mood depicted by the major mode. Therefore the sadness is 
less deep. 

“‘Love’s Eternity” hasa more logical treatment. Beginning 
in minor (F), when the words ‘‘Forget me not” are reached, the 
major forms a proper contrast; but what an oversight not to 
have taken the minor chord, especially as the very next one is 
minor at the words ‘‘are dead!” The second verse is treated 
like the first, and concludes similarly. 

The next, ‘“‘The Thought of Thee,” is a neatly written song, 
without much pretense, andis quite melodious. ‘‘The Dying 
Flower” partakes of the same physiognomy as the second song, 
‘Weeping with love was seen,” going from minor to major. 
How tradition has gotten into the blood of Italian composers! 

“At Daybreak” is a barcarole, and in this Rotoli gives us an 
excellent specimen, though by noméans pretentious. ‘Love’s 
Infatuation” is another that has the genuine ‘“‘ring” to it. “ When 
Thou art Glancing” is fully as clever as the foregoing. ‘‘Awake 
Me Not” continues in the style of the preceding. ‘‘All Things, 
O Maiden,” has the peculiarity of the minor and major order, as 
pointed out before, though perhaps not so conspicuously defi- 
ant. Butpray, what can acomposer do with words reading 
thus: “Only true love never fadeth away; Happy the bosom 
where love soon dieth, Wretched the heart that loves for aye” 
(see page 38)? “My Angel” is full of emotion, and will serve 
singers as an effective concert piece. Within five measures the 
song changes from f to pppp. Rather extreme! The next, en- 
titled “My Heart,” is a better song than the foregoing, but has 
exactly the same conclusion. It should be attempted only by 
those possessing large voices. “At Sunset” is a mixture of the 
recitative and cantilene styles. The songs are not difficult, 
some being quite easy for both singer and accompanist. The 
range of voice is principally that of mezzo-soprano. 

Clara Kathleen Rogers has published, with Arthur P. Schmidt, 
an album containing fourteen songs. She has chosen some 
excellent names from among the poets, but, alas! the music 
does not reach a value to match their excellence; yet it is a 
collection which augurs well for what woman, in this country, 
may yet accomplish in music. The first, “She Never Told her 
Love,” does not betoken much invention, and moves along 
rather awkwardly attimes. On page 4, last two measures, a 
somewhat dangerous progression is used, from g” > to d#; 
it would have been wiser to have written two half-netes in the 


last measure, making the enharmonic change from e¢ > to d #, 
“The Clover Blossoms” is a bright song, well written, except 
a section of modulations on page 8, which greatly hamper the 
naturalness of the otherwise fluent music. ‘‘At Break of Day” 


‘is about as little inspired as the first song. 


The next, ‘‘The Years at the Spring,” has some commendable 
features, starting out with a vigorous motive, which is soon 
abandoned, however, and terminatingin a broad phrase, ‘‘God’s 
in His Heaven.” 

‘The Rose and the Lily” is a neat poem, which receives a 
fairconception in its musical setting. What a queer looking 
measure the tenth is, where the voice holds (by ties) a sixteenth, 
eighth and dotted eighth! The next, “Nothing,” is rather 
smoothly written, but somewhat ordinary in treatment. ‘Look 
out, O Love,” is a stirring song with a good swing. ‘‘Those 
Eyes” has an accompaniment which attempts part-writing, 
and is, for the greater part, good. Some omission has evidently 
occurred in the bass, tenth measure, page 24. 4 

The next song is long drawn out and lacks contrast, though 
a little more vitality is shown at the close. Certainly, ‘‘The 
Sweetest Dream” has enough in the poem to make it sweet ; 
perhaps, like an overdose of poison, it is counteractive and the 
effect is not obtained. Such language as, “Sweetest sweet, 
without thee I but waste and pine,” represents a rather unhealthy 
condition. The music is betterthan the poetry. The following 
song might have had better treatment, since the words afford 
abundant opportunity; still it hasits good points. ‘‘Love Lies 
a-Dying” is, perhaps, the best of the songs, as it contains the 
most logical treatment, and is consistent throughout. It is 
rather sombre, but appropriate in its mood. The last song is 
entitled “Come Not When I am Dead.” In thethirteenth meas- 
ure two syllables are given to one note—the reason we fail to 
see. In the second stanza, the sixteenth note figure seems 
undesirable ; or does it depict the passing away of the heart? 
The poem is very dreary and gloomy and the music is in keep- 
ing, therefore correct in conception. 

Summarily we would say that these songs show good inten- 
tion, but also a considerable lack of invention and freedom. 
At times a peculiar ecclesiastical tinge appears that heightens 
rather than lowers their effectiveness. All told, they are indica- 
tive of talent rather than of matured ability. 

From the review of these collections it will be seen that 


they deserve the attention ofall serious lovers of good songs, 


and that they should have a place in all libraries where the 
best music is cultivated. With the variety afforded, every 
shade of expression is recognized; and, in many instances, the 
treatment is masterly, thus making these songs the rivals of 
those written by composers far better known than our Amer- 
icans. These songs do not answer the demand for national 
music, but they do what is more important and useful, —they 
fully demonstrate that we have songs equally as artistic in 
conception and treatment as the foreign, if not always so full 
of originality. This feature has nothing whatever to do with 
nationality; individuality and artistic worth are the only safe 
channels through which to reach the haven of posterity. The 
sooner we have done with the ridiculous pleas for American 
music built upon national tunes, the sooner will the era of true 
art-principle and instinct have sway. 

The future of all national music is tending rapidly down- 
ward, Interchange of ideas and characteristics reduces con- 
trasts wonderfully, and the art-work of the future, as in the 
past, will find its strength in the idea, in the essence and in 
the kernel. No great work has ever yet had in it the charm and 
fascination of intrinsic worth that was based upon or wrought 


from national tunes. Do not hunt among monumental works to 


find ‘‘tunes” used for motives or themes. 

Let us be rational, and let us have American composers who 
will strive forlofty aims, for they alone will secure for art an 
enduring foothold. Let us dethrone the idols of the feeble and 
narrow-minded, and erect, in their stead, art-works born of 
artistic impulses, unencumbered by patriotism! We may en- 
courage and perform the work of Americans, but let us cease 
clamoring for the cypher that confronts us on all sides ; that, 
like the will-o’-the-wisp, scintillates hither and thither, leaving 
only apparitions in its trace. 

[THE END,] 
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SPEECH FOR THE SILENT. 


MeetiInG oF ARTICULATION TEACHERS oF THE Dear at LAKE 
Gzorce, N. Y., June 29—Juty 8. 


By ELSIE M. WILBOR. 


Tee story is told of an Englishman who, on returning to his 

native isle, and being questioned regarding Americans and 
American customs, stated that almost everybody he met was 
either going to or coming from a convention. It is a pity that 
he did not pluck up courage and visit a convention himself, for 
he might have been enlightened on points concerning us about 
which he is now misinformed. If, for instance, he had visited 
the meeting of the Association for the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, he would not only have seen one of the most beauti- 
ful summer resorts in this country—for Lake George is an ideal 
place for meetings—but he would have seen a remarkably 
earnest, thoughtful, intelligent body of people, a body to which 
he might be proud to belong. 

About 200 members attended the second summer meeting of 
the Association, Philadelphia sending the largest delegation. 
Dr. A. Graham Bell, the President, was present, as was also 
his father, the venerable Prof. A. Melville Bell, who gave 
several lectures on his Visible Speech method,and answered 
questions on knotty points. 

President Bell, in his opening address, said: ‘‘We are a neu- 
tral body. The platform upon which we stand is that every 
deaf child shall be given a chance to learn to speak if he can; 
that persistent endeavors shall be made in every school for the 
deaf to teach every child to speak and read from the lips. 
Fifty-four per cent. of the deaf pupils have not yet been given 
an opportunity of learning to talk. In :891, 686 teachers of the 
deaf were employed in the United States, of which 250 were 
articulation teachers. The number of deaf pupils for that year 
who were taught to speak was 4,254, an increase of over 500 
from 1890. The stimulus is due, I think, to our first summer 
meeting.” 

President Bell was followed by Dr. David Greenberger, of 
New York, with an illustrated paper on ‘How to Breathe.” He 
said: ‘‘Breath is the material of speech; it is also the motive 
power of that most important part of our vocal machinery, the 
vocal cords. Prof. Dalton says that in answer to the question, 
“What is the most important organ of breathing?’ he seldom 
gets a correct answer from his students. The lungs do not, as 
they suppose, perform an active part, but only a passive part, 
the diaphragm being the active agent. The lungs are never 
completely emptied of air, nor can they be, because the bron- 
chial tubes are circular and not flat. When the adult male 
lungs are in a state of collapse, they still hold about fifty cubic 
inches of air, the capacity being 300 cubic inches. But in the 
living subject the quantity of air can never be so reduced. As 
only a small quantity of air passes out with each respiration, 
it takes several respirations to change all the air in the lungs.” 
His paper was most interesting, though some of the teachers 


felt that too much time was devoted throughout the entire | 


meeting to technical anatomy, when the same time might have 
been more profitably used. 

Dr. Harrison Allen, of the University of Pennsylvania, read 
a valuable paper on ‘Errors in the Study of Speech as a 
Whole.” Some of the points made were: ‘‘The articulation 
teacher is needed by the physician. For instance, in cleft- 
palate the surgeon is called upon to close the gap. If he be 
successful, the inference is that the child can talk correctly, 
but this is not so. The child continues to talk as he did before 
the gap was closed. This must be so, for from the time that 
articulated speech began, the muscles of vocalization-have been 
viciously trained, and such training must be undone. A simi- 
lar state of affairs results from oral respiration. ‘lhis method 
of breathing is always unnatural, but many have the habit 
confirmed by the presence of a growth in the throat above the 
palate. The voice in such subjects is often spoken of-asa 
‘dead voice,’ since it lacks all resonance. It is interesting to 
know that before medical men had analyzed the ‘dead voice’ 
Dickens had illustrated it in the person of Barney, in ‘Oliver 
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Twist.’ Thus he may be said to have discovered it. The 
‘dead voice’ may exist after the cause is removed, and the ar- 
ticulation teacher alone can help. No person should breathe 
through the mouth. Scarcely any creature other than man can 
breathe so. Ifthe nerve which supplies the muscles to the 
nostrils of a horse be cut, the horse would die of suffocation. 
I believe that so long as the habit of breathing through the 
mouth exists, vocal gymnastics are not worth undertaking. 
The usual signs of mouth-breathing are that the lower ribs lie 
close to each other, with scarcely any intervals; the breast- 
bone is narrowed and grooved at its lower part and humped 
and irregular atits upper part; the roof of the mouth is ordina- 
rily narrow and high; the tonsils, as a rule, are large; this 
growth also threatens hearing, if, indeed, it may not determine 
absolute deafness. A class of persons are brought to physi- 
cians whose voices never develop; that is to say, the lad of 17 
years still has a boy’s voice. I have always found that the 
larynx is not developed. In such cases, there is very likely an 
irritation. You must look out for the normal disappearance of 
deciduous structure. If things linger superfluous when they 
should have made their exit, they are apt to make trouble, and 
should be urged to go. If you have a case of undeveloped 
larynx, subject it to the strain of vocal gymnastics. As to 
stammering, I believe if you correct the error of faulty dia- 
phragmatic breathing you strike at the root; but I see some- 
thing else at fault. The subject of irritation is important. 
Stammering may be the result of strain. It may be caused by 
the vault of the mouth being so high that the tongue cannov 
reach it. Take the patient when perfectly calm and he can 
move the tongue around apparently without difficulty, so you 
will be thrown off guard. But I have been so impressed with 
peculiarities of the roof of the mouth that I try to draw a co- 
relation between the curve of the roof and other factors in the 
region. I have two cases where I am sure that stammering 
is due to imperfect coaptation between parts. Sometimes the 
roof of the mouth can be made lower artificially by a dentist.” 
Mr. S.G. Davidgon, a teacher in the Philadelphia Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, spoke on “Reading, its Influence upon 
the Language and Speech of the Deaf.” “Intellectual growth 
of the deaf,” he said, ‘after they leave school must come 
largely through reading, and pupils should be taught to like 
books. Inthe German school the effort is to have the deaf 
speak in pleasant tones and to read from the lips what is 
spoken. In this scarcely any progress is made. Out of roo 
deaf-mutes, not 5 could take part in a conversation with hear- 
ing persons and be understood. A petition from the German 
deafthemselves to the Emperor prayed that the use of signs in 
the schools be made obligatory. Such was the statement of a 
German teacher. Now, either the statement is false or the 
German teachers of the deaf do not understand their business. 
There can be no speech without language and no language 
without ideas. There can be no correct speech without good 
language and no good language without correct ideas, and cor- 
rect ideas are the product only of a properly trained intelli- 
gence. In order to teach speech it is necessary to teach lan- 
guage and to train the intelligence, and the oral method has an 
advantage over the sign method in that its main end makes 
necessary a higher standard in these things than generally ob- 
tains in sign schools. Language must fully satisfy the needs, 
and as thought and feeling expand there must be a correspond- 
ing expansion in the language, if the person is not to be choked 
and turned back upon himself for lack of expression. Where 
language is insufficient to meet the demands upon it, it will be 
unused and consequently unassimilated. The teacher should 
not insist upon the pupil understanding every word and phrase 
ina book. It is only through frequent repetition in varied 
connections that the pupil can arrive at a perfect comprehen- 
sion, and the faster he reads, the more frequently the expres- 
sion will be brought to the attention. Pupils should be taught 
to arrive at the meaning of words and phrases through the con- 
text. Ifthe teacher’s head is to do all the thinking, of what use 
is the pupil’s?” The paper made such an impression that a 
committee was appointed to prepare lists of books suitable for 
reading in the schools. 
Dr. J, A, Gillespie, principal of the Nebraska Institution, gave 
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a paper on ‘‘Aural Instruction.” He said that aural instruction 
was the training of the partial hearing of that class of our deaf 
population that we call semi-deaf to perceive sound. ‘‘My 
belief,’ he continued, “is that if persistent effort were made in 
all schools for the deaf to discover.the semi-deaf, 20 per cent. 
would be found. It is our experience that in many cases the 
actual hearing power does increase, and in other cases the 
ability to use it increases. First find out if the pupil has any 
hearing; then, how much. Whether he has enough to dis- 
tinguish vowel-sounds. The first point is to make them associ- 
ate sounds with the objects that produce them. Show them a 
bell, ring it at the ear; sound a whistle and get the pupil to dis- 
tinguish which instrument made the noise. Proceed from that 
to the voice, giving first vowel-sounds, then words. Unreason- 
able success must not be expected, and then unreasonable dis- 
appointment will not come. If an educated deaf-mute were to 
receive perfect hearing in an instant, he would not be able to 
understand or to speak a single word. Why? Because he has 
not learned language by sound, but by sight. He would have 
to be taught to use his hearing. So must the semi-deaf be 
taught.” 

Mr. Edmund Lyon, of Rochester, gave an exceedingly inter- 
esting description of a method devised by himself for the pho- 
netic diagramming of words. The method is the pictorial 
representation of words so that not. only the phonetic elements 
generally recognized could be studied, but also the sounds that 
occur in going from one element to another. These intermedi- 
ate sounds could be so represented as to permit one to watch 
the change from one element to the other. 

On the last day of the convention, President E. M. Gallaudet, 
of the National College for deaf mutes, reminded the conven- 
tion that he was one of the first to urge the teaching of speech 
to the deaf 25 years ago. ‘‘An eminent oral instructor of the 
deaf,” he said, ‘‘once told me that every failure to impart 
speech to a deaf child was due either to the incompetency or to 
the indolence of the teacher; while an American teacher of 
both the oral and the sign methods declared that nine-tenths of 
all articulation teaching was a failure. Theré are the two ex- 
tremes. Experience shows a golden mean.” He advised that 
competent persons outside of the teachers of speech should be 
called in occasionally to listen to the children’s speech, and aid 
the teachers in deciding which pupils it was useless to try to 
continue teaching to speak. 

Other lectures and papers were by Dr. A. Hewson, of the 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, who gave a series of 
talks on “Physiology of the Ear,” ‘‘ Development of Latent 
Hearing,” ‘‘ Anatomy and Physiology of the Larynx;” by Miss 
Caroline A. Yale, of the Northampton School, on ‘‘How Can 
We Fit Ourselves to Teach Speech to the Deaf?” by Dr. A. 
Graham Bell, on “Visible Speech,” showing how defects in the 
utterance of the deaf can be corrected by means of these sym- 
bols; by the Hon. Gardiner G. Hubbard, on “The Geography 
of Africa;” by Miss F. B. Dwier, of the Philadelphia Oral School, 
on ‘‘Arithmetic;” by Miss Newton, of the Philadelphia Institu- 
tion, on ‘‘History;” by Miss Harriet E. Hamilton, on 
*‘Speech Reading,” read by Mr. Edmund Lyon. 

Prof. A. Melville Bell gave a reading of his famous ‘“‘Shadow 
Class of Students,” with illustrations, and also two dialect 
poems, one in Scotch and the other in Irish. Among the other 
entertainments provided for members of the Association was a 
Venetian boat display on Lake George, a tour up the lake and 
a visit to Dr. Edward Eggleston, the famous author, whose 
home is there; a Fourth of July banquet, with toasts. Miss 
Hoadley, a Boston deaf lady, recited part of “Wreck of the 
Hesperus,” and did quite well. The chief fault noted by Presi- 
dent Bell was that her tongue did not move independently of 
the lower jaw. This he remedied by putting the end of a pen- 
cil between her teeth. As an illustration of practical work, 
Miss Caroline Yale conducted a practice school, giving illus- 
trations of work in the different grades. She was ably assisted 
by Miss Gawith. : 

Among those in attendance at the convention was Mrs. A. 
Graham Bell. When Dr. Bell first came to this country to in- 
troduce his father’s system of Visible Speech for the teaching of 
speech to the deaf, one of his first pupils was the daughter of 


the Hon. Gardiner Hubbard, of Massachusetts. In time, Miss 
Hubbard became Mrs. Bell, and the marriage has had a great 
influence upon Dr. Bell’s career, both educationally and scien- 
tifically. 

The developing of latent hearing is one of the more recent 
sides of the question of teaching the deaf to speak. It is a fas- 
cinating subject, and one with great possibilities. One of its 
most enthusiastic advocates, as well as one of the first to take 
it up, is Miss Lillie E. Warren, of New York, and she has met 
with very gratifying results. 

Very little friction was observed, though some of the mem- 
bers so far forgot themselves as to refer to a few in their pro- 
fession as frauds. Again, Dr. Gallaudet, who pled for intelligi- 
bility of speech in the deaf, even though recourse had to be 
made to signs, displeased the radical articulationists, who 
claimed that oral language was sufficient. Dr. Gallaudet sup- 
ported his plea by instancing cases where deaf persons who 
had been taught to speak were shunned by their friends because 
it was so difficult to understand them. The effect on the deaf 
person was most injurious, causing him to shut himself up 
within himself and making him morbid. 


The next meeting will be held in Chicago, but it is doubtful . 


if, even with the attraction of a World’s Fair, the attending 
members will have so thoroughly enjoyable a time as they had 
at Crosbyside, Lake George, in the two meetings held there. 
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MUSIG AND MUSIGIANS. 


Gonducted by J,Zouis Artbur Russell. 


ye conventions and summer weather have very little 

in common; but we have grown to expect them both at 
once, and some skeptical lovers of the art express doubts as to 
which of the two is the least easily borne. Yet these doubters 
are bound to see the necessity of both, for some forms of life 
require for their very existence conditions which, to others, 
prove most disastrous. t 


Taking the Syracuse meeting of the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association as a model of the best type of music 
convention, it must be admitted that the elements are far from 
congruous, and the executive committees should see that if 
these annual meetings are to be made of universal benefit to 
the fraternity and, finally, to the public, many things must 
be changed. ° 
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Looked at generally, the plan of the various meetings of the 
three days must be voted exceedingly unsatisfactory and, withal, 
poorly arranged. The mixture of pianoforte recital, vocal 
essay, constitutional amendment, and free discussion on various 
subjects, musical and otherwise, cannot be esteemed a tasteful 
arrangement, and its like could not be found in any public as- 
semblage, other than a musical one. True, no other meeting 
of kindred spirits would be able to make such a discord of ele- 
ments resolve into satisfactory harmony and end in perfect 
concord as did this meeting at Syracuse; but this happy result 
may beattributed entirely to the natural harmonious disposi- 
tions of musicians aloneor in company, rather than to any 
such condition prevailing in the general scheme of the program, 

23h 

There is nothing easier in the world than to find fault with a 
plan, and point away from the defective conditions to an imag- 
inary perfect scheme, but as this is easy, it is also fruitless; 
the questions are, What and how? It may be suggested that 
one way to improve these meetings would be to keep quite 
separate the three kinds of programs, viz., the purely business 
hours, the essay reading and discussion, and the concert reci- 


tals. The latter, only, are of interest to the outside public and, — 


in fact, they are the only part of the convention sessions to which 
the outside public can be invited with perfect propriety. 
This outside contingent is very valuable to the Association, both 
for its moral and its financial support; but the concert audience 
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interferes with active members, who are prevented by the crowd 
from coming close to the platform, which is the centre of ac- 
tivity during a discussion, and, in many other ways, deprives 
them of the closer intercourse that the meetings ought to en- 
courage. This could be obviated by setting apart the morning ex- 
clusively for essay reading and discussion, and purely business 
sessions. These matters of practical management of the 
meetings will doubtless adjust themselves as the Association 
gainsin experience; but it is so important as to warrant imme- 
diate attention, since the present system has always resulted in 
very unsatisfactory discussion hours, and given rise to endless 
complaints that the sessions are too largely givenover to piano- 
forte recitals, etc. i 

There were many complaints at Syracuse that so much prom- 
inence was given to instrumental at the expense of vocal 
recitals. If no other reason were forthcoming, it might be well 
to look over the work of the convention and let the unbiased 
listener decide whether the singers he heard there could, any of 
them (oratleast, with avery few exceptions), have held his 
attention for a succession of songs. Can it be denied that the 
pianist who plays the masterpieces of Bach, Beethoven, Chopin 
or Liszt with a measure of artistic finish, represents a higher 
musical idea than the singer who renders a song of Luzzi or 
Tosti? However, it must be admitted that the vocal element 
had some cause for grumbling when they were obliged to listen 
totwo hours of pianoforte music at a session, and they, poor 
souls, aching for a “say” onsome vital point in voice-culture, 
and luncheon time coming on apace. 


Itseems, indeed, sad that so much time should be spent in 
vocal and instrumental recitals, which give no pleasure to any 
but the performers andtheirfriends; and the thought suggests 
itself that there should be no solo work which cannot be called 
artistic. The idea of making the convention sessions occasions 
for the display of rural virtuosity, at once appears below the 
real standard of the Association, and the meetings could be 
made far more profitable and interesting if there were fewer 
mediocre vocaland instrumental performances and more hon- 
est free discussion on vitalpoints in musical education. The 
practical work at these conventions should certainly be repre- 
sentative of a high ideal. Some of the work at Syracuse 
(notably in the vocal department) was absolutely unworthy of 
the occasion and the surroundings, and reflected no credit upon 
any one. 

73h 

Thesuggestion made by awell-known voice-teacher of New 
York City, that the Association allow teachers to bring their 
students to the meetings for display recitals, was one of the 
humorous items of the convention. Tomake pupils’ recitals of 
the sessions ofthe N. Y. S. M. T. A. will cap the climax of 
absurdities, and one year of it would suffice to drive the 
Association into obscurity forever. If allthe truth could be 
known, thereis too much pupil work now, and too much using 
of the convention for personal advertising; andthe entrance of 
such awedge asthe one suggested above would play havoc 
with all the higher ideals of the Association and belittle its 
dignity beyond calculation. 


The new constitution is a highly commendable piece of work, 
andthe committee deserves much credit for its labor. The 
ideals therein expressed are eminently right, and no musician 
who honestly loves his art will ever wish to see the standard 
lowered in the least. 


_ The sessions allotted to Pere culture cannot be considered 
successful. The one technical essay, read by a person not famil- 
iar with the chirography of the essayist, failed to create any 
impression; first, because there were no new thoughts in it; and, 
secondly, through inadequate reading. It is always hoped 
that an essayist will saysomething new; or, if there be nothing 
new, that he will say the old things with a force which will 
give thema new impulse. The essay in question kept so 
wide of the mark as to challenge no discussion whatever, and 
this entire vocal hour was absolutely lost. 


The essay, ‘‘Church Music,” by Mr. Chas. H. Morse, of Brook- 
lyn, was at once scholarly and dignified, and aroused a 
pleasant discussion that must have madefor good. This ap- 
plies to the reports of the voice committee also. 
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A noteworthy episode in the vocal sessions was the singing 
of two classes of children from the publicschools of Syracuse, 
under Mr. Lyman. The music reading of these youthful singers 
was remarkably excellent and showed most careful training; 
but the quality of tone was not so satisfactory, and several 
zealous vocal teachers grew exceedingly fidgety and yearned 
in spirit fora ‘‘few minutes with those children.” At lasta 
broad breach of etiquette placed Mr. H. E. Holt upon the plat- 
form, at the request of some of the audience, and this gentleman 
honestly tried to make the somewhat disconcerted class sing a 
good tone. It must be admitted that Mr. Holt would better 
have refrained from the attempt; for though no experienced 
teacher expected anything of profit to result from this attempt, 
yet the gentleman’s willingness to displace the teacher who 
should have been asked toshow his method of teaching the 
children how to sing apure tone, led the audience to hope for 
the unlikely. 

The children in their reading-exercise put their whole atten- 
tion upon the tune in its several (three) parts, and sang in their 
artless and colorless child-voice, keeping well onthe key and 
approaching chromatic intervals with courage and accuracy. 
When this was accomplished and they were asked to give a 
little attention to quality of tone, they responded quite well, 
though, of course, not artistically. Now, it would be safe to 
say that these fidgety teachers whoran about the room in great 
displeasure because of the quality of tone these children gave, 
would have found it difficult to sing those three-part songs at 
first sight, taking the pitch inall keys from a given C,without any 
assistance whatever; and probably by the time they had limped 
through a few measures and lost themselves in the absence of 
a piano support, their quality of tone would have escaped their 
notice also, and perhaps then they would have realized the un- 
pleasant position in which they had placed a most earnest and 
successful teacher. 


9) 
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The zealous gentleman who wished to test the abilities of 
this clever class by an entirely unknown exercise, which he 
himself wrote out on the blackboard, should have been more 
calm, and realized that a class of children who can read in all 
keys in three parts, with a great variety of chromatic intervals, 
must know something about rhythm, and a test example ought 
surely to have a time signature. After all the fault-finding, it 
may be said fairly that Mr. Lyman and his classes came out of 
the fray far in the lead, and they areall to be congratulated 

for giving one of the most satisfactory hours of the meeting. 

7ie 
Perhaps the most interesting of the afternoon meetings was 
that of Thursday, devoted largely tothe organ. The organ- 
players of the convention had been carefully selected, and they 
were given, happily, a most beautiful organ for their perform- 
ances. Mr. Parker, of Syracuse, created a very deep impression 
by his masterly performance. He plays with delightful repose 
and great clearness of touch. The performance of the ‘‘Thiele 
Variations” was in the highest degree satisfactory. Mr. Gerrit 
Smith, of New York, also did some fine organ playing in his 
usual quiet way. The “Romanza,” by Mr. Brewer, of Brook- 
lyn, for organ and ’cello(Mr. Victor Herbert, ’cellist), was most 
enthusiastically redemanded. In addition to his short recital, 
Mr. Smith read a most important and interesting paper on “Or- 
gan Pedaling.” This subjectaltogether new for essayists, re- 
vealed to the audience a most chaotic condition of organ 
methods, and suggested a number of improvementsin methods 
of writing for pedal playing, both as to the use of the feet and 
the figuring used to aid the player. The paper was logical and 
witty, andkept a large audience deeply interested to the very 
last in a rather unpopular subject. 
se 

The performances of the Schmidt-Herbert Quartet were of the 
very highestorder. These gentlemen played with a most finish- 
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ed ensemble, and the fact that they held the close attention 
and sympathy of an audience which packed the large Plymouth 
church upon a very warm night, speaks well for the character 
of the performance and also for the taste of the musical citizens 
of Syracuse. = 
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It is difficult to decide how far teachers and inventors ought 
to be allowed to use the meetings of teachers’ associations for 
public announcements of their own particular methods or 
instruments, but it would seem tobe a correct estimate of the 
dignity of the profession and its public gatherings to place them 
above the plane of advertising mediums. At Syracuse the 
two essays on pianoforte were certainly bids for public favor 
fora new book and a somewhat new instrument. It maybe 
straining a point of ethics to name it indelicate for a teacher to 
read an essay on pianoforte teaching for children, and have it 
followed quickly by a sample copy of the teachers own new 
book on the subject being put into the room by its publishers. 
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So, also, the gentleman who talked on the matter of sight- 
singing stepped from his proper place to throw a bit of abuse 
at the tonic sol-fa system, which he dismissed in a few words 
as worthless. This same gentleman made a public confession 
that, withina few years, he had changed his ideas of teaching 
entirely; but he did not state the whole of the truth, which 
would have included the fact that this change of ideas was 
owing to John Curwen, whose ideas are seen in all the pages 
of the system the essayist calls after his ownname. John Cur- 
wen and the tonic sol-fa system are quite beyond the reach of 
this petty picking, and every thinking and honest musician of 
to-day, who has had any experience in class-work, must ac- 
knowledge that every new idea of importance in the various 
systems of class-teaching since the days of Lowell Mason, are 
in direct following of that greatest of modern pedagogues, 
John Curwen. These gentlemen who have borrowed his ideas 
and readjusted them to suit their own systems, would do far 
better did they acknowledge their indebtedness to this great 
thinker, instead of attempting to stretch their own fame by 
stepping upon the honorable results of a man who never 
turned aside to malign others or their methods, but who steadily 
built a fabric which has revolutionized all modern systems. 
Mr. Curwen never used another’s ideas without giving credit to 
the source; and, aside from the remarkable force of the man and 
his clearly developed theories, he was peculiarly honest and 
gentle in all his dealings with other men and their methods. 
In an inverse ratio, he has had his very best ideas stolen by a 
few Americans, who are using every means to cover their tracks 
by abusing their benefactor, and this sort of thing at the con- 
ventions of music teachers has grown to be a wickedness. 

We may take exceptions to some of the tonic sol-fa methods, 
and there can be no doubt that they can be improved. We may 
sincerely believe that the staff should be used at once, or that 
the sol-fa symbols should only be used for primary grades. 
We may assume that we can give better time names for rhymes 
than did Mr. Curwen, but we can never honestly depart from 
the iruth that he taught us how to teach music to large classes, 
with the least waste of time and effort. 
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This suggests a thought regarding a word somewhat new to 
popular use, viz., Synthesis. A great deal is now said about syn- 
thetic teaching, as if it were anew thought; and bookmakers are 
forcing the phrase, as indicating a new departure in pedagogy. 
It will be difficult to find the phrase in any of John Curwen’s 
many popular works, but his pages teem with synthetic methods 
and thoughts, such as: “The thing before the sign or symbol;” 
“one item at a time ;” “items so gradually approached as to 
insure a proper development from the fundamental thought to 
the extreme result,” etc. The use ofcatch phrases among writers 
may be good business methods, but they confuse the novice 
who does not know any difference between synthetic and 
analytic methods, and will finally believe that he must sing or 
play the piano by one or the other or both of these methods, 
before he can apply to the American College of Musicians for 


a certificate allowing him to teach with authority. But the 
thoughtful musician will at once understand these things, and, 
if he be fully up to his duty, will explain them to his pupils. 

It would appear from a visitor's standpoint that the conven- 
tion at Syracuse did not fulfil all its possibilities. There was 
some excellent music on pianoforte, organ, violin, and with 
voice; a few delightful essays on topics of importance, and 
avery surfeiture of talk. But in all the convention sessions 
there were not five hours of real enlightenment. Platitudes 
on voice-culture, piano-playing, etc., but no real help to the 
anxious teacher. Out of five excellent questions on the vital 
topics in voice-culture, put before the teachers by a zealous 
inquirer, not one had a real answer, though several well-known 
teachers took occasion to say that they knew all about them, 
and taught the truth with excellent results in their own studios. 
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A question from a member at one of the meetings seemed 
likely to result most advantageously to pianoforte teachers, as 
it related to a system very much used throughout the country ; 
but the hall was crowded by an audience who were anxious for 
the recital to begin, and the only result of the question was 
one answer from a teacher whose opinion was directly opposed 
to the questioner’s. The questioner held that the Mason two- 


finger exercise was very apt to weaken the first joint; or, at 


least, this had been his experience. This is a vital point, and is 
one of tae great objections to this very popular system; but 
there was no adequate discussion of the matter, and one of the 
very objects of the meetings was thwarted by the recital system 
and the general lack of real concentration. 
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The Association can have no fault to find with its officers, 
for they all worked honestly and earnestly. The various com- 
mittees made excellent reports, which showed that they had 
carried their duties with them during the year. Mr. Penfield, 
president, and Mr. Von der Heide, secretary-treasurer, have 
been untiring in their zeal, and deserve every praise for their 
work. The program committee did all it could; but they 
must realize now that the system which bound them is wrong, 
and is a restraint upon their good intentions. Everyone-had 
a good time, except the few who desired office and were not 
chosen; and as a matter of social recreation and light musical 
experience the whole affair was a great success. The people 
of Syracuse turned out in full force, and filled the audience 
rooms three times a day, much to the gratification of the 
treasurer. The reception of the “Citizens’ Club” proved the 
generosity of the Syracuse public, and the press dealt most 
courteously with the Association and its members. 
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The new board of officers is most excellent, and will make 
worthy successors to the retiring gentlemen. Mr. Wilkins, of 
Rochester, is an able and enthusiastic musician, and he will 
exert every possible effort to make the meeting in 1893 at 
Rochester as positive a success as that just over. The good- 
will of the better element in the fraternity of teachers is with 
the Association and its officers, and for the most part there is a 
desire in each person to do all in his power to assist in elevating 
the ideals itis supposed to represent. 


3h 
Let the meetings be made of absolute profit to musicians as 
a body, individual schemes being cast out without fear or favor. 
Allow no advertising to enter these doors under the guise of 
essay or recital, for all of these can be put in their proper place 
outside of the convention hall. Let the whole scheme of 
the meeting be strictly clean and above all cavil. No preference 
should be shown to any particular branch of the profession, but 
all who are recognized as important factors in the Association 
should be known as thorough musicians, whose methods are 
not simply in accordance with a hobby, but whose opinions are 
broad and honest. We may certainly hope for much from this 
Association if the present high ideal be maintained and the faults 
which experience is developing be corrected; and at last every 
reputable teacher in the state will find it an honor to be named 

as a member of the N, Y.S. M. T. A, 
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CHATS WITH STUDENTS. 


OW that the conventions are over, the sum- 
mer normal school becomes an important 
factor in thestudent’s and the inquiring teacher’s 
mind, and I am often asked for my opinion re- 
garding them, Like all good things in this world, 
normal schools are often defective; and to be 
able to detect the defects and keep away from 
their influences, while reaping the real benefits of 
the schools, is the greatest difficulty the pupil 
will meet with. 
335 


It may be said thatsummer normals can never 
be expected to fulfil great expectations from a 
practical standpoint, Though a school has the 
very best instructors, the pupil who enters with 
the expectation of learning to play the piano or 
to sing well in the space of four or six weeks, is 
doomed to disappointment. The real use of these 
normal schools for summer study is in the depart- 
mentof methods. They are of little value to the 
student who is looking forward solely to acquiring 
executive ability in any particular branch of 
music; but to him who is or expects to be a 
teacher, there can come a great deal of profit 
in a few weeks of study with new teachers and 


new ideas. 
e 
oie 


There is a business side to these normals which 
should always be known by the student. This 
business side is, after all, quite legitimate, and 
may be considered as an element of power for 
good in most schools; but you should know of 
it, that you may be able to weigh properly 
the inner meaning of all that is said about a cer- 
tain book or method of work, not accepting as a 
final truth something that may be urged upon 
you in seeming good faith by a teacher employed 
by a publisher or a manufacturer, 

IT hope to have you clearly understand me in 
this Chat, for [wish to do no injury to any one, 
except it be through opening your eyes to the 
whole truth; then, whatever of false methods, 
whether business or musical, falls before your 
judgment after this talk and because of it, I will 


not regret. 2 
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I know of no more honest way to introduce a 
new method of singing, sight-reading, piano- 
playing, or other branch of musical instruction, 
than for the publisher or the author to establish a 
school for its thorough explanation ; and I think it 
highly essential that all teachers should be wide- 
awake to new devices of method. ‘Therefore, 
when a publisher or an author has so success- 
fully advanced his interests as to make a method 
popular, no wide-awake teacher can afford to let 
such a work escape his comprehension. If the 
work be too intricate for self-study, then go to 
headquarters and study it with those persons who 
have found its good and can teach it. This gen- 
erally means summer schools, for they are largely 
directed by authors or publishers of the more 
important methods. 
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You must, sooner or later, find that zeal does not 
always stand for truth. You may be told most 
enthusiastically that this or that method of piano- 
playing or sight-reading is the very best and 
yields the quickest results. You may be told this 
by one who is directly interested in a particular 
method, or has been under the influence of one 
whois. But you should always bear in mind the 
fact that there is very little vital difference at 
present in music methods, and these slight differ- 
ences are, on the whole, summed up as character- 
istic mannerisms, which often seem exceedingly 
plausible, each in its turn, as presented by its 
enthusiastic inventor or endorser. You should 
also remember that not everything new and 
startling exceeds the old truth, and compare the 
two closely from all standpoints, before casting 
aside the well-tried old way. 


There are, doubtless, endless possibilities of 
growth in musical pedagogy, and we who recog- 
nize some of the weaknesses of present systems 
must be on the strictest watch for real improve- 
ments. But if you would be a true judge of 
worth you must have thoroughly mastered your 


present system and had experience in its use, 
before you dare, for your own sake, to sit in 
judgment. If, however, you have not this pre- 
liminary advantage, you will surely be swayed 
by the plausible sophistry of any one who does 
understand what he teaches and urges upon you. 
This is an everyday event; strength conquers 
weakness. I have seen a large man completely 
overwhelm a small one by brute force, in a con- 
vention of music teachers, where the smaller man 
had all the advantages of honesty and truth; but 
the listeners compared the men and their asser- 
tive powers, rather than take }the trouble to truly 
investigate their contradictory theories, 
Bee 

I have watched, for the last ten or more years, 
a most powerful movement sweep over the con- 
tinent, known as a class singing-method. No 
general ever led a more successful raid upon 
cities than has the manager-namesake of this en- 
terprise. Every church pulpit has advertised it, 
with all the meaningless platitudes regarding 
church worship. Classes of a thousand have come 
together for instruction, and this wonderful moye- 
ment has reached almost every city in the land. 
The enterprise has been in operation for over a 
decade, perhaps even twenty years. But can 
we say that the average American youth is 
showing any great amount of musical enthusiasm 
at present ? Do we find choral organizations on the 
increase, as we would expectfrom these immense 
classes? Ah, no! 

I know of one city in which one of these classes 
numbered over 800 pupils the first season, and at 
the end of the second season it sickened and died. 
A vain attempt to revive it the third year resulted 
in aclass of 50, which did not survive the first 
quarter. Duringthese years the city failed tosupply 
voices for its two important choral organizations. 
One was compelled to succumb for lack of singers. 
Church choir music deteriorated. An effort to 
form a choir for large evangelistic services, just 
after the three years named, resulted most pitiably 
from a musical standpoint—and all this directly 
following an enrollment of over a thousand 
singers in two years! Can it be possible that the 
business force brought to bear was properly sup- 
plemented by musical truth in this case? The 
book’s publishers, the book’s author, and the 
teacher all made money ; but I cannot see that 
the scheme was in any way justifiable, and in no 
other line of professional or commercial life would 
such a thing be possible. Look at the oppor- 
tunity for a teacher with 800 to 1,000 students. 
Imagine the power for musical results in such a 
body of students, and then mark the result just 
at the time when the city would, or ought to, have 
felt the force of this great class in all its musical 
enterprises. The very opposite was the result. 


I have no doubt that all through the country 
this influence has been the same. In New York 
city no direct influence for good can be traced to 
these classes, though many thousands have been 
drawn to them. I may add that one of the 
greatest educational enterprises of the country 
has, for years, sanctioned the scheme and aided 
it. This result of commercial success of a 
pseudo-musical enterprise is entirely owing to 
business force and personal assertiveness. I warn 
you to beware. Apparent success, large follow- 
ing, personal enthusiasm, are not always to be 
considered as representing worth. 
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While I cannot personally endorse all that is 
claimed for the tonic sol-fa system, I must advise 
every one who expects to do anything in choral 
class-work, and who would wish to be completely 
equipped, to make a careful study of this wonder- 
fulsystem. The sol-fa leaders have often hon- 
ored me by counting meas ‘‘one of the faith;” 
but I have toacknowledge myself as a good bit 
heterodox, and I hold several points of dispute 
with them, all non-important except one point. 
I am happy always to acknowledge Mr. Curwen 
and his system as my inspiration as a class- 
teacher, and, even, to a great extent, in my more 
extensive private work. 


A matter which has ‘often disturbed me has 
been the almost universal acceptance of the 
Curwen sol-fa ideas by singing-book makers, with- 


out any acknowledgement. Ifeelit the duty of 
every high-minded musician to know and pro- 
claim the full truth in this matter. No system of 
the century has been so openly and wickedly 
ridiculed. Mr. Curwen and his followers have 
been called all the ‘‘small names’’ the dictionary 
supplies as substitute for ‘‘fool.” During this time, 
now 50 years, *thesol-fa people have goneon stead- 
ily, supplying material for every system which 
could lay claim to an idea at all new;and inno 
case that 1 am aware of have these bookmakers 
been willing to admit that their inspiration was 
the preacher-musician, John Curwen. 


It matters not how these gentlemen paint up 
their modulator and name it as one of their 
family ; it matters not how they change the time- 
hames, and present ‘‘the thing beforeits sign.” 
These thoughts were first rendered into English by 
the sol-fa founder ; and it is only because Ameri- 
can musicians knew nothing of this man’s work 
that it could beso bodily carried over into other 
men’s work as their own, and the claim remain 
unchallenged. 
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The average teacher looks upon sol-fa as being 
completed in the idea of letters for scale sym- 
bols; but this is a result of the system, rather 
than its complete expression. Personally, Ican- 
not believe that the sol-fa symbols willever dis- 
place the staff, for it is too late in the day of 
music-making, andthe staffistoo general. Yet, 
as a simple means of entering upon the study of 
the staff, I think it of great value. As an educa- 
tional force, as a new dispensation in musical 
pedagogy, the whole system of teaching as de- 
veloped by the sol-fa writers, even entirely ex- 
cluding the symbols and applying the system at 
once to the staff, is the most concise, the most 
comprehensive, the most logically graded that 
has ever been given to the world. This I say in 
the hope that you will make a thorough study of 
Mr. Curwen’s works. You will find that he has 
carefully considered every important writer in 
Europe and America, and always has given due 
credit to hissource of information. Bearin mind 
that these books were written over 25 years ago. 
Then look over the endless piles of books, written 
year after year for church choirs, choral classes, 
etc., with staff notation, and you will find that all 
of the new ideas that have marked a higher de- 
velopment of method have been published since 
Mr. Curwen’s books, and are very evidently in- 
spired by them. 


My own faith in sol-fa. is complete to a point 
where the pupil has a clear idea of tone-relation- 
ship and of the ordinary rhythmic figures. Then 
I think it well to apply the same principles di- 
rectly to the staff. Mr. Curwen’s ideas of staff- 


» teaching were remarkably clear and (as we now 


often hear the word) synthetic. I do, however, 
firmly believe the system to be complete and’ 
sufficient to meet the requirements of any singer 
in any class of music. Furthermore, I can recount 
as history the fact that in Great Britain sol-fa 
singers generally take the prize in the annual 
contests, whether it be with sol-fa symbols against 
the staff, or sol-fa students with the staff against 
staff students exclusively. 

My own feeling in the matter is that since the 
staff is the instrumental method of notation so 
generally in use and so absolutely sure to remain 
as longas the world goes on, unless through some 
providential interposition (may it never come!)— 
since these facts reign supreme, I certainly advise 
leaving the sol-fa symbolsin the higher grades and 
bringing the student to the staff. There is no 
waste of time in this method, no learning and un- 
learning one thing for the sake of another, Simply 
do we, by this process, step up by degrees to an 
intelligent method of reading music at sight. 

In closing, I will urge you to attend your summer 
normal with wide-open eyes. Let no interested 
one force you into a belief that his particular 
method or hobby is the only good one. Study all 
the methods known as popular, and willingly look 
into the methods of the very newest, and you will 
find yourself cultivating a discriminating judg- 
mentofyour own. This faculty is a great necessity 
for you in teaching. 

LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, 
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THE RUSH SY¥Siieai 


By THOMAS C. TRUEBLOOD. 
[Read before the Conyention of Public* Readers and Teachers of Elocution, New York, 
‘ June 28, 1892.] 

1s opening my remarks upon a subject that seems to me a most important 

one, I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to the writings and per- 
sonal assistance of that venerable man whom my good friend, Prof. 
Churchill, calls the Grand Old Man of Elocution ; to whose efforts more 
than to those of any other one man is due the respect with which this sys- 
tem is received in the colleges and universities, that prince of readers and 
teachers, Mr. James E, Murdoch. ‘ : 

I wish also to make grateful acknowledgement of assistance received 
from the writings of Mr. Wm. Russell, the colleague of Mr. Murdoch, and 
his son, Francis T. Russell, of whose labors and friendship Mr. Murdoch 
has often spoken to me in the highest and most feeling terms. I would not 
forget in this connection my friend and associate, Robert I. Fulton, whose 
genial spirit and enthusiasm have always been an inspiration to me ; and 
also other writers and teachers, both on this side and abroad, who have 
contributed to the success of this system. 

I wish, furthermore, to ask the Delsartians to consider carefully what I 
shall say, and see if they can discover any serious conflict between their 
own views and those of the Rushians, and whether ornot, after all, as elo- 
cution has come to mean expression by voice and action, it does not require 
the two—i. e., Rnsh and Delsarte to make a complete system of elocution. 

Dr. James Rush, during the progress of his study abroad, became deeply 
interested in the subject of the voice ; and, finding that the literature on 
the subject was unscientific, he began a study of the voice from a physio- 
logical and musical standpoint. Being an accomplished musician, a man 
of science, cultured by travel and extensive study of the fine arts, he very 
fittingly brought to bear upon his work the ripest training of the day. 
More than this, he was enough of an investigator to be independent of 
thought and act,—a man who could express an opinion and stand by it, 
regardless of what had been said and done by previous writers on the sub- 
ject. It apparently mattered little whether or not his labors were appre- 
ciated by his contemporaries, for he pursued his studies with an almost 
superhuman zeal. ‘ 

With an inspiration received from the ‘‘Prosodia Rationalis,” of Sir 
Joshua Steele, who tried to establish a system of notation by which the 
whole act of speech, except that of quality of tone, might be indicated, 
Rush sought the one special and feasible object of examining the causes of 
the inflected tone, to analyze the speech-note, observing with the keenest 
scrutiny the action of the voice in the best models of elocution, and 
recording such laws as seemed to him relevant. 

Remembering the perfect elocution of Mrs. Siddons, he began his study 
by recalling Shakespearean passages that he had heard her deliver. The 
various slides of voice used in expressing different sentiments were care- 
fully observed in nature as well, and measured on the musical scale ; and 
as soon as a sufficient number of cases were observed to establish a law, it 
was at once recorded. This study was continued until a complete system 
was formulated, to which Dr. Rush justly applied the name, * Philosophy 
of the Human Voice.’’ He demonstrated to a certainty that the voice acts 
by concretes (slides) on every syllable that is not sung, and that the discrete 
or step was not applied alone to song, as the Greeks and some modern 
writers had supposed, but was a part of speech, and that the two acts con- 
joined make up the melody of speech. He made it clear that melody was 
not utterance by means of musical notes in themselves, but by an entirely 
' different use of the scale in the speech-note. The term melody he taught 

was relative ; that the same arrangement need not always be used for the 
same passage ; that there are good melodies and bad melodies, paradoxical 
as it may seem. / 

Dr. Rush was the first writer who laid any particular stress on the glottal 
stroke necessary in the production of most vocal sounds. This clear-cut 
action of the glottis, which marks the opening of the syllable, he called the 
radical, i. e., the root or beginning of tone, that from which the tone grows 
into some form of the speech-note. The graceful and gradual close 
he designated the vanish. Then he made a careful analysis of the vocal 
value of the elements of-articulation. This, to me, is one of the strongest 
points in the system. Many persons have fallen into the habit of drawling ; 
others, on the contrary, have taken toa snappy utterance that is quite as 
disagreeable. It is not sufficient to tell the pupil not to drawl, he must 
know why he drawls and how to correct it, 

Rush showed the intrinsic and expressional time value of letters and syl- 
lables, a thing, which, when learned, need only be referred to by the 
teacher in order that the pupil may correct his own faults of quantity, He 
showed that certain syllables are capable ‘of indefinite extension, while 
others cannot be prolonged profitably to any considerable length. Ever 
one has felt the superiority of the style of some authors over that of others; 
we may not have divined that one of the principal reasons is their selection 
of quantities. Rush helped us to an appreciation of the fact that those 
writers are best the intrinsic value of whose quantities is best suited to the 
sentiment expressed. In the expression of adoration, for example, when 
there is a choice between words, the best writer would select the longer 
quantities, while, in impatience and detestation, shorter quantities are 
preferable. We have but to note the long quantities in Byron’s *‘ Apostro- 
phe to the Ocean,” and the short quantities in Milton’s “L’Allegro,” to be 
convinced of the practical workings of this truth. 

The dissertation on the subject of the quality or timbre of the tone is not 
the least interesting feature of the system ; but, as it is the best known, I 


will leave it with this simple mention, dwelling more at length upon the 
distinctive features of the work. 


I would call special attention to the complete analysis he has given us of 


the application of force of voice to the various parts of the syllable—a plan ~ 


which more recent writers have never improved upon. Next, to his analy- 
sis of the intervals of speech; this, it seems. to me, is one of the most 
important of his discoveries, and one that has been accepted by the 
majority of teachers. His close observation of the utterance of the best 
speakers led him to the conclusion that certain sentiments require the 
application of the force of the voice to thefirst part of the accented syllable; 
other sentiments, such as solemnity and adoration, the swell of the voice ; 
others, again, require the greatest force on the last part of the syllable, and 
so on through the list that is too well known to be recalled in this presence. 

I may remark in this connection that almost all the principal terms used 
by the leading writers since Rush, and up to the time of the appearance of 
books on Delsarte, have been chosen from the nomenclature of the Rush 
Philosophy. Nearly all of these writers have added some new terms, or 
have seen fit to make some slight changes in the terminology ; but their 
work has been based on this system, and I am sure this convention will 
join me in deploring the fact that due credit has not at all times been given 
to this source of their knowledge. How significant and delightful it is that 
Mr. Murdoch, the greatest of them all, of whom Dr. Rush said, on present- 
ing him with a copy of the ‘‘Philosophy of the Human Voice :” ‘You are 
the best living representative of what I believe to be the true idea of 
expression, and of the principles set forth in this volume,’—this same Mr. 
Murdoch, in his excellent work, ** Analytic Elocution,” detracts not an iota 
from the reputation of his teacher, but devotes the entire yolume to the 
exposition of the principles set forth by Dr, Rush. 2 ; 

The objections that have been raised to this system from time to time are 
chiefly two: First, that there are too many technicalities ; and, secondly, 
that his method of noting the inflections of voice is liable to produce 
mechanical effects in speaking. Mr. Murdoch says in regard to the former 
objection that, ‘‘in the record and treatment of every art or science, there 
is a necessity for adopting a language of unchangeable meaning, by which 
its principles may be definitely explained and communicated, and thus 
placed beyond the possibility of any perversion through misapprehension 
or individual caprice.’’ : ye 

Rush himself says: ‘‘The fulness of nomenclature in an artis directly 
proportioned fo the degree of its improvement, and the accuracy of its 
terms insures the precision of its systematic rules. The few and indeterm- 
inate designations of the modes of the voice in reading, compared with the 
number and accuracy of the terms in music, imply the different man- 
ner in which each has been cultivated.”’ 3 

Rush’s idea in giving us this complete system of vocal terminology was 
to furnish a standard of criticism, so that the teacher may be able to direct 
by principle and not alone by personal judgment of what is right and what 
is wrong. Why should we not have as complete a system of nomenclature 
for elocution as we have for music and other fine arts, and the sciences? 
Will not a student have more respect for a system that has names for eyery- 
thing and one by means of which he may become independent of all 
teachers, than he will for a system that makes him always dependent upon 
the judgment of the one who directs him? The former is founded upon the 
general law of culture, on sound pedagogical principles; it is education 
pure and simple, a drawing out, as the word indicates, the educo as opposed 
to the ‘‘zzstuffo’? method. Therefore, the exponents of this system claim 
that Rush was in the right when he soughtand found names for the various 
acts of voice, so that one may teach by principle, give reasons for his 
criticisms, avoiding as much as possible that empiricism that is reflected in 
cold imitation. j 

If the study of technicalities is a dangerous thing, why study the termin- 
ology and formulze of logic? Thereare persons who can reason who neyer 
saw a logic, but that is no argument against the study of that important 
science. A certain character in one of Moliére’s play expressed great sur- 
prise when told that he had been talking prose all his life without knowing 
it. Most persons would be equally surprised to know that they have been 
using the principles of elocution, whether rightly or wrongly, all their lives; 
but that is no reason why the person who desires to understand elocution 
should not know the names and relations of the principles he uses. Is there 
any reason why one should not study Delsarte because there isan extensive 
nomenclature? Ifthe study of technicalities isa dangerous thing, then 
Patti and Nilsson and Gerster should not have studied music. If the study 
of technicalities is a dangerous thing, then Powers and Rogers should not 
have studied sculpture. If the study of technicalities is a dangerous thing, 
then Phillips and Beecher should not have studied the Rush System. 

Wendell Phillips, in a letter to Mr. Murdoch, thus speaks of his work at 
Harvard College, with Dr. Barber, one of the earliest and most enthusiastic 
followers of Rush: yy 


‘“‘My Dear Sir: You ask me to tell you something of my acquaintance 
with Dr. Barber, the elocutionist. I had the good fortune to be his pupil, 
at Harvard College, in a class which fully appreciated the value of his les- 
sons and system. JI think I may say we were his favorite class. W. H. 
Simmons, afterward teacher of elocution at Harvard College, enthusiasti- 
cally devoted to training his rare powers; Motley, who, had not literature 
drawn from public speech, would have been one of the most eloquent and 
finished of American speakers, were of our class, and, with a dozen others, 
were deeply interested in Dr. Barber’s system. 

“It is little to say that we all thought it the best ever offered to any 
student. Based on Rush, the Doctor’s system was at once philosophically 
sound and eminently practical. I am sure he taught me allI was ever 
taught, except by a schoolmaster whom I lost at ten years old. Whatever 
I have acquired in the art of improving and} managing my voice, I owe to 
Dr. Barber’s system, suggestions and lessons. No volumeor treatise on the 
voice, except those of Rush and Barber, has ever been of any practical 
value to me. 

‘The Doctor’s reliance on principle, and comparative disuse of technical 
tules, seem to me a great advantage over all the other systems with which 
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Iam acquainted, His teachings tended to make good readers and speakers 
and not readers and speakers modelled on Barber. It brought out each 
pupil’s peculiar character of utterance and expression, without attempting 
or tending to cast him in a mold. After leaving Barber, a pupil had no man- 
nerisms to rid himself of before he got full possession of his own powers. Of 
how few teachers can this be said! It is useless to waste words on any 
man ignorant of the vast power of agreeable and eloquent speech in a re- 
public. You can in no way contribute more to its cultivation than by doing 
justice to Rush and Barber, and calling attention to their system. For the 
sake of the public, as well as your own, I wish you the largest success in 
your effort. 
‘¢ Very cordially yours, 


‘¢ WENDELL PHILLIPS.’’ 
“Boston, Mass., March 23, 1878.”’ 


This is high authority. Other testimony might be added if time would 
permit. 

In regard to the second of the objections raised, that Rush’s plan of notat- 
ing is calculated to make one mechanical, 1 would say that the exercises 
notated are not intended to furnish the ordy plan of reading a passage. 
Each melody is one of a number of ways, any one of which would be ac- 
ceptable. 1 know of no better way to illustrate this point than to liken the 
notes of a melody to the flowers of a bouquet. One florist would arrange 
them in one way, another in another, but the flowers are the same. 50 
with the best of speakers: The notes used are the same in intrinsic pitch 
value, but the arrangment is different. 

The greatest advantage in the study of melody is that it imparts to the 
mind a distinct picture of the action of the voice in the production of inflec- 
tion. Upon the position of a note in pitch depends, in great measure, its 
value in emphasis. I have sometimes said that emphasis by some element 
of pitch is the most fruitful source of power to the speaker. A syllable 
may be made emphatic by being set higher or lower in pitch than the gen- 
eral current. The very fact that a change has been made calls the atten- 
tion of the listener to the thought. ‘‘ The well disciplined student of Rush,”’ 
says Murdoch, ‘‘would not only be able to note all expressive utterances 
uvon paper or the blackboard, but would also be able to preserve them as 
matters for study and reflection.’? This manner of noting melody of speech 
has been harshly condemned by some who have not taken the trouble to 
understand it. For myself, I know of no better discipline of the voice and the 
conception of the reader or speaker than drills in melody, Itis a discipline 
of ear, throat, mind, andhand. Itiscertainly gratifying to note the im- 
provement students make in a few short exercises in writing melody in the 
class room. 

You ask me how I conduct such an exercise. 

. Class with about two pages of musical staves. 
of papers let these things be remembered: 

(1) The first note, whether high or low, should be placed on the middle 

line; : 

(2) Judge the position of each note following bythe one immediately 
preceding it; 

(3) Determine whether the concrete of the tone is rising, falling, or 
waving; 

(4) See that every syllable of a word is represented by a note. 

Let the teacher, then, begin counting in «the simplest melody, i. e., the 
monotone, stopping at intervals and recalling the utterance to see how their 
work corresponds. Then let the counting be in the more difficult phrases of 
melody, until, finally, short sentences may be used; and the student finds 
that what seemed a most difficult thing at first becomes comparatively 
easy, especially so to the student who has had musical training. Thus the 
student begins to find out how his speech looks in print. It is a revelation 
to him. His ear and throat now come to an understanding. He takes up 
a weapon of emphasis ever which he had little command and begins at once 
to apply it to his reading. He observes the melody of the best speakers 
and studies to improve his own. 

As a further means of development I would require students to put to 
melody and bring to recitation certain passages from selections they have 
been studying. >ome are asked to place the:r melodies on the blackboard, 
This gives opportunity for comparison. There will be, of necessity, a great 
variety of reports, some good ones, equally good but not alike, some bad 
ones, equally bad but notalike. A very gratifying improvement will be 
shown in each new exercise presented until, after a few days’ work, no 
melody will be presented that is really bad. Such exercises, if judiciously 
practiced, will havea positive and almost immediate effect upon reading 
and speaking. The student learns his stops, and his intonation becomes 
easier to himself and pleasanter to others. 

The melody of cadence, as treated by Dr. Rush, is one of the most posi- 
tive and useful contributions to the science of elocution. A recent writer 
on the subject says: ‘* Cadence is difficult to acquire and more difficult to 
explain.”” I happen to know a good reason for that statement. The 
gentleman has no ear for musical sounds. He cannot singa note. Ihave 
been amused on hearing him attempt to sing the scale. He knows when a 
cadence is satisfactory, but is unable to give any reason for it. 

Rush is very clear on this point, though I must say that I think he has 
not gone far enough. He defines cadence as that melody at the close of a 
sentence which ‘‘is always made with three successively downward radicals 
from the line of the current melody or by downward concrete movements 
of like extent.”” He proceeds, then, to analyze the forms of cadence, 
making three divisions: Triads, duads, and feeble cadence, the last of 
which, to carry out the analogy of terminology, Mr. Fulton and myself 
have named the monad; we have also seen fit to add two others, which, from 
analogy, we have named the tetrad and the pentad cadences, containing 
respectively four and five syllables. 


I require pupils to come to 
For the sake of uniformity 


When the ultimate syllable of a sentence is very strong, the monad is the 
only cadence that should be used. When the ultimate is moderately 
strong, the second duad is used. When the penult is strongest, the first 
duad is the only appropriate cadence. When the last three syllables are 
about equally strong, the rising triad is used. When the antepenult is 
strongest, the falling triad is the cadence. When the preantepenult is strong- 
est, the tetrad is used. When the propreantepenult isstrongest, then the 
pentadis used. An admirable exercise is to assign a selection and ask pupils 
to determine the cadences from the above laws. Rush says that ‘the 
person who studies cadence will not find himself at the end of a sentence 
with a syllable that seems out of joint with its intonation.” 

I trust it will not be out of place, in this connection, to add a word in re- 
gard to the melody of the minister as compared with that of other public 
speakers, as Rush’s teaching on the faults of utterance are very marked. 
This important question presents itself: Should the melody of the minister 
be different from that of other public speakers ? 

This is a question that ought to be carefully considered by the young 
preacher. What he has to say ought to be said in the mostinteresting and, 
if may be, the most vivid manner. His tones should be such as will con- 
vey the thought without calling the attention of the listener to the method 
employed. One seldom has his attention called to the melody of the con- 
versationalist. It is direct, natural. Why cannot this same sincerity, ear- 
nestness, and discriminative emphasis be carried into the pulpit? What 
opinion must a preacher have of his theme that makes him seek some ethe- 
real, monotonous drawl to convey thoughts that should burn into the hu- 
man heart ? 

Preachers too often lack directness. They overshoot, and soar away 
from their audiences. But how are they to acquire this directness? Ac- 
quire it by study of melody, and then practically acquire it as the lawyer 
does by opening communication directly with those addressed. Pulpit or- 
atory ought to be dignified, energized, one-sided conversation.’ The mel- 
ody employed for a jury of twelve may just as well be used for a congrega- 
tion of twelve hundred. The difference isin the energy. Now, why 
should energy induce monotony? There is no good reason tor it. The theo- 
logical student would do well to acquire that style of utterance which so- 
well served Wendell Phillips and other lawyers and statesmen—a style 
based on conversation which needs only to be energized to be heard in the 
remotest parts of the largest auditoriums. This is the method of Moody 
and was that used by Spurgeon. Spurgeon once said, ‘‘l hate oratory 
[meaning the flourish of tone and language of some]. Icome down as 
low asI can.” Thatis right. He sought the language level, and melody 
level of his audience. One of the flourishes of tone is the song element 
that some speakers introduce, sometimes called the ‘‘Puritanical whine.”’ 
This is totally vicious and should be eliminated. 

There are laws governing melody which all good speakers obey and all 
poor ones violate. Every sentiment has its appropriate interval, that is, a 
certain drift and relatively uniform length of inflection. Pathos, for ex- 
ample, is also expressed in minor speech intervals, either a semi-tone ora 
minor third. Apply semitones and minor thirds to argumentative dis- 
course or plain statement, and the effect is laughable. And yet the writer 
has heard, in his own class-room, plain statements, answers to questions, 
given in pathetic intervals. Perhaps the student felt pathetic, but I do not 
believe it; there was’nt the slightest occasion for it. The mind and the 
voice did not actin harmony. The latter had been growing out of tune 
for years. The mind formed a plain statement of fact, but the voice gave 
it out as pathos. The minister has calm reasoning, plain statement of 
truth, solemnity, pathos, joy, righteous indignation to express. I have 
heard all of these styles ot thought expressed in the same intervals, the 
same monotonous melody. The instrument of voice is out of harmony 
with the thought. It must be attuned. It must be made flexible if it would 
respond to the feelings. 

The most fruitful source of trouble to the minister in melody is his man- 
agement of the intervals of the second—the appropriate interval for solem- 
nity and adoration. His themes, for the most part, are reverential. The 
quantities are necessarily long, the intervals short. In attempting to make 
a long quantity in a short interval, he is likely to begin or end with a note 
of song. This produces the song-speech note, the basis of the ‘‘ministerial 
tone.’? The minister should be drilled until he can execute these difficult 
intervals without the drawl or the note of song. He should have enough 
respect for himself and consideration for his audience to do this. There is 
no more need of a ‘‘ministerial tone’’ than there is ofa ‘‘lawyer’s tone.’”’ I 
believe it would be a good plan for men to practice law three or four years 
before going into the pulpit. Then they would learn the difficult art of 
talking straight to the people, and I believe they would accomplish more 
in the end. 

Good speaking is not the result of divine grace. The minister may pray 
with much fervor and earnestness for ‘‘tongues of fire from heaven,” but 
God does not mend cracked voices in that way. He will honor the correct 
use of the principles of elocution, and punish physically to the extent of 
the abuse of them. But some of them cry out against the study of elocu- 
tion, for, they say, it will make them unnatural. Such persons should 
never have begun an education, for then they began to change their na- 
ture. Beecher says that ‘‘ such people should never have departed from 
babyhood, for that was the only nature they had to begin with.’’ Nobody 
ever accused Beecher of being unnatural, and yet he had a teacher of elo- 
cution four years, and attributed his skill in the management of his voice, 
to the sensible methods of that teacher. There are some teachers of Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics that would better be doing something else, but 
that is no argument against the study of those important branches of lib- 
eral culture. It is true there are few Murdochs, and Plumptres, and 
Churchills, and Delsartes, but the minister would better cross the continent 
or the ocean to find them, than to go before waiting audiences crude in 
voice, melody, and manner. 
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I. 
A BRIDAL SOLILOQUY. 


By Mrs. FINDLEY BRADEN. 
{Monologue for a Lady.] 


INETTE has dressed me at last. The girl is slower than a tortoise, but on 
this day of daysI can afford to forgive her. Sulksand white satin are a 
poor combination. Let me see. Yes, 1’m quite ready for a final survey 
before the mirror. Guy will be here soon, and then—; but there’ll 
be time enough to think about that when it’s over. 

This veil was poor mamma’s. I’m sure it is handsome enough for a prin- 
cess. But I wonder if she felt as I do beneath it. Brother Ned says ’ma 
burnt offering on society’s altar. He knows I am marrying solely for 
money and position. I may give my hand to Guy Trevor, but my poor 
heart will always remain in the keeping of Willis Cole. How pale I am! 
Kinette must give me a little rouge, or the Trevors will think me sickly. 

What exquisite flowers! And how perfectly Finette has arranged them! 
Well, the girl has taste if she is slow. Guy considerately sent me the con- 
ventional orange blossoms, but I ordered these roses instead. They were 
Willis Cole’s favorites. ‘‘ White as the true heart of a maiden,’’ he once 
said, as he placed them in my hair. How long ago that seems! I was in 
my first season then, and deliriously happy. Nowlam but a fashionable 
icicle. This dress is perfection itself. Mamma says it cost a small fortune, 
but that nothing is too good for the bride of a millionaire. 

These diamonds came this morning. How they sparkle! But each one 
seems an evil eye, and hate them already. If I dared, I’d lock them up 
until after the ceremony. <A/ter the sale, would be the proper way of 
putting it. Where is my new prayer book? It’s fashionable now 
to carry one to the altar, but I’m sure I need every prayer in it. 
What ain I about to do? Let me think it all over. To-morrow at this 
hour Ill be the wife ofa man as old as papa—Mrs. Guy Trevor. It’s a hand- 
some, high-sounding sort of a name, and if Guy himself were half as hand- 
some, my future would seem more bearable. I wonder why it is that all 
rich men are so very homely. Mr. Trevor is bald as Bald Mountain, and 
I'll only be his second wife, after all. But he’s childless, they say, and his 
home is a palace. Somehow I can’t help thinking of the spider and the fly. 
He’s.asked me to walk into his parlor, and now, like the silly fly, I’m ready 
for flight. Palaces have often proven prisons. 

Where is poor WillisCole? Out of town, I know, but where! Will he 
ever think of me again? I dare not think of him, or——. But there are his 
picture and letters to burn, and I must do it before the carriage comes. 
Here in this secret drawer they lie together. One quick toss into the 
flames, and love’s cremation will be finished. One last look at his hand. 
some face, and he will pass out of my life forever. But I’m growing 
cowardly. There! it’s done, and I feel the better for it. Yet the letters 
stillremain. This is his last—written just after he heard of my engage- 
ment. Only the verse ofa poem, but I’ve often thought it holds a hidden 
curse: 

: “Well, go your ways; but wherever they lead, 

They cannot leave me wholly behind, 
From the flower as it falls, there falls a seed 

Whose roots round the roots of life shall wind. 

So sure as the soul in the flesh is shrined, 
So sure as the fire in the cloud is set, 


Be you ever so cold or ever so blind, 
You shall find and fathom and feel me yet.” 


I wish now that I had not read the lines. What’s this ?—-a tear? Mamma 
would call it the height of folly. If I am not careful I'll be but a dim-eyed 
bride. 

Perhaps poor Willis will be at church. Oh, I hope not! If I caught but 
a glimpse of his dear face I’d faint at the altar. Now for the cremation of 
all his precious letters! This lock of hair must go with them. We ex- 
changed just before mamma parted us. I wonder if mine still lies next his 
heart ? 

Someone is knocking. If it is Guy he can wait, I must finish my self- 
appointed task. Even he would commend it. And now for the final throw! 
Good-bye, tender lines, I memorized you long ago! Good-bye, little lock! 
I loved you while I had you, which was not long, How the fire hisses! 
For all the world like an exulting demon! And there comes the smell of 
scorching hair. Now it is black as my own heart, and Willis Cole’s letters 
are but a heap of ashes. Heigho! I have done my duty, and content 
should follow, I'll sit here by the window and wait for the carriage. 


Just under that elm outside, Willis left me forever last June. His last 
kiss still lies upon my lips. Guy Trevor has never touched them, That 


would seem sacrilege. He will soon find that his gold has bought but a ~ 


loveless bride. ? 

What a bright, beautiful day! Yet it seems but a mocker. Last night I 
prayed for rain and dreariness instead. ‘That would have given good cause 
fora postponement. Now, nothing can prevent my becoming Mrs. Trevor 
before night-fall, 

Hark! that was a man’s voice, and it sounded just like Willis Cole’s. If 
he should come to me now I would be quite ready for an elopement or— 
anything. I feel like a criminal hoping for pardon. To-morrow begins my 
living death, But I must only think of the present. 

Satin is becoming, and this dress is only the first of a long series. Mrs. 
Trevor No. 2 shall always be on the pinnacle of fashion. Mamma will say I 
never looked handsomer, What an exquisite fan! Another gift from Guy. 
Well, he certainly loves me, if I cannot love him in return. If he was as 
handsome as generous, I’d at least try. Papa is, no doubt, in his favorite 
chair in the library. If I could escape unobserved, I’d run over for a last 
chat. He never favored this grand match. Poor Willis was his choice and mine, 

Somehow I can’t help thinking of our last hour together, out there under 
the elm. I had just promised to be his wife, and we were as happy as lovers 
can be, Papa gave us his blessing yet that night, but mamma’s was never 
given. She had other plans for me, even then. And I wore Willis Cole’s 
pretty engagement ring but a single month. Our final separation began 
with a little mole-hill of a quarrel which mamma made a mountain of, and 
soon all was over between us. Then Guy Trevor appeared, and—these 
diamonds are the sequel. I haven’t a bridesmaid who does not covet 
them; there’s consolation in that thought, at least. The future of the four 
is anything but brilliant. Alice Banks will soon marry a briefless lawyer, 
Maud Cory is engaged to a penniless physician, Clara Stine is planning an 
elopement with one of her father’s clerks, and Madge Rane—well, I’ve 
always fancied that Madge was half in love with Willis Cole. He’ll marr 
her now, of course, She’ll make him a good wife, but-—oh, Willis, Willis! 
It is I who should walk with you through life. But here comes Guy Trevor. 
Naturally, he is impatient to exhibit his—purchase. And the girls will soon 
be trooping in with all their finery donned. I must first whisper a last 
good-bye to this pleasant room and the dear old elm outside. It also means 
good-bye to Willis Cole. . 

How dark it’s growing! Mamma should not leave me alone. I’m—weak 
enough to— 

What is it, Finette? Fainted, you say, and you found me there on the 
floor? Nonsense! It was only the heat, and I hope you didn’t alarm the 
rest. Straighten out my dress, and add some fresh roses. No, on second 
thought I'll wear the orange blossoms instead. Give me some rouge, too. 
Don’t let the girlsin until I’m quite ready. They must see me at my best. 
And Mr. Trevor is waiting also. Well, for him it is only the beginning of 
the end. Waiting is man’s province, 

This white satin seems a shroud, Loop up my veil a little higher, and 
then hand me my fan. How warm it is! Go and tell mamma she may 
have the first peep at the bride. Don’t envy me, Finette. You are a good 
girl, and when you marry I hope it will be for love. Hush! not a word! 


‘Here come the bridesmaids--and mamma! Oh, Finette! pity me if you can! 


7 Il. 
BABY SUE. 


By M. QUAD. 


ph egis three miles from town I overtook a woman carrying a heavy 

bundle in her arms. She was barefooted, wore a man’s straw hat, and it 
was easy to identify her asa mountaineer’s wife. I drew my horse down 
to a walk and offered to take the bundle on the saddle before me. 

“It?s Baby Sue,’’ she said, as she passed it up. 

‘Ah! a baby. Well, I'll be careful of her. How old is she ?” 

“<Gwine on two years.” 

“She’s pretty heavy for such a long walk.’’ 

“Tve dun walked over ten miles with her already, but I felt I had to do 
it. Jim, he’s a-waitin’ for her.” 

“‘And who’s Jim ?” 

“My man, sah. They’s dun gothim in jail for moonshining, and the Lawd 
only knows when he’ll be free. I jest knowed he’d near die if he couldn’t 
hev one last look at Sue.”’ 

The child was wrapped in a faded old shawl and hada veil over her face. 
She lay like a log in my arms, and, as I supposed, soundasleep. I had car- 
ried her a mile or more before I raised the veil to get a peep at her face, 
One glance told me that she was dead. 

“Why, woman, your baby is dead!” I exclaimed, as I made the dis- 
covery. 

“Yes, sah; dun died last night.’’ 

“And you—you——’’ 

“Ize got to take her to the jail and let Jim see her. Pore old Jim. He dun 
loved Baby Sue like his own life. He’d never forgive me if he didn’t see 
her before she was buried.” 

She wiped the tears away as she walked alongside the horse, looking up 
now and then at the bundle in my arms, and we didn’t speak again until we 
reached the jail. Then she took the little dead body from my hands, ten- 
derly kissed the white, cold face, andsaid: ; 

‘‘Lawd bless ye, stranger, fur yer kindness! Jim’s in yere, and when he 
sees Baby SueI reckon he won’t care no mo’ what they do withhim. Pore 
Sue! Pore old Jim !”’ 3 
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Hl. 
THE GLEANERS. 


ARRANGED by Mrs. M. L. GADDESS. 


Ihe tableau represents a hay-field, with straw scattered about. The 

gleaners carry sickles, and one gleaner hasa rake. The girls wear 
large straw hats; dresses looped up over bright petticoats; loose jackets; low 
shoes. Several lads, wearing wide-brimmed straw hats, calico shirts and 
overalls, are on a heap of straw. One lad has filled his arms fullof straw 
and is about to pileit up. A girl stands ata fence leaning on it and dream- 
ily watching the scene, while the Reader recites: 


“List, oh, list to the reapers this quiet summer eve, 

Gathering in the harvest, binding up the sheaves. 

List to the rushof the sickles cutting the golden grain, 

Sinewy hands and eager wield them not in vain. 

Deep in the valley the sunset glows on the glistening leaves [ved lights] 
Shines on the dark-brown maidens carrying home the sheaves. 


‘Thoughts that are bright yet painful struggle within my breast; 
Life is both sweet and baneful; I am not like the rest. 

Would I could word my longing, sunder this weary chain, 

Fly from this quiet valley, these sheaves of golden grain. 

Life is so very dreary here on these summer eves, 

I grow so weary, weary, carrying home the sheaves.” 


Maiden, thou art not lonely; many like thee there are, 

Stifling their aspirations, still with their souls at war. 

All through this life’s great harvest wanders a sorrowing train, 
Knowing full well their mission, but wearing a clogging chain. 
Many the hearts that are saying this calm, quietsummer eve, 
“Oh, Lam weary, weary, carrying home the sheaves.”’ 


Maiden, we all are reapers, workers in this great strife; 

Let us not then be sleepers, but on to the spirit life. 

God hearsour cry, my sister; He will gather the ripened grain 

Up in His broad heaven garner, where life will be free from pain. 
Wait, with no thought of sadness, till on some heavenly eve 

Come we with songs of gladness, carrying home the sheaves. 


Ah, surely it will not matter after the toil is done 

Whether by quiet waters or turbid ones we come; 

Whether dark clouds hung o’er us, or sunshine’s golden ray 
Lightened the path we traversed while on our upward way. 
Softly the gentle twilight will fall some blessed eve, 

And we with heartfelt gladness will carry home our sheaf. 


IV. 
FILIAL LITTLE FRANK. — 


By F. ANSTEY. 


The «‘Hints” and all the directions throughout the piece shonld be included in 
the recitation. 


The Tearladen-Domestic. 
HINTS, 


ee example is a sweet but studiously simple little piece, and is partic- 

ularly recommended to young beginners who contemplate making a 
drawing-room début. An unmarried lady under forty, with tears in her 
voice, may attack this poem with the certainty of producinga deep impression, 
as it is pitched in precisely the vein of infantine pathos which never fails to 
move an audience of any susceptibility. 

In reciting, as in conducting all offensive operations, an effective begin- 
ning goes a long way toward ensuring ultimate victory ; and on this impor- 
tant subject a few hints may be offered which are of general as well as par_ 
ticular application. 

We will suppose the reciter, then, to be standing on the hearth-rug facing 
the audience, which he should do with a mixture of deference and defiance. 
You wait with your eyes cast down, as if absorbed in severe contemplation, 
until the buzz has subsided, when you should look up suddenly, and appear 
to perceive the audience for the first time. Then, ina distinct but slightly 
apologetic tone, you should announce the title as though it had only just oc- 
curred to you: 


STYLE: 


FILIAL LITTLE FRANK, 


[A short pause before you start, and remember that the first line is supposea 
to be uttered by a child of tender years.] 
‘“‘Oh, mummy, where’s pupsy gone to? I want him so!” said the child; 
With his angel face and clustering curls, and his eyes so blue and mild. 
[This ts the description of the child not of pupsy, and should therefore be given 
in a natural tone. | 
‘For many a day he has been away, and the very last time he was seen 
Was by Mary Ann—when he left in the van that was sent for him, by the 
Queen !”’ ' 
[Voice raised at “Queen,” with a touch of innocent delight at this exhibition of 
royal condescension] 
[For the next stanza you must summon all the sympathy you have about you. 
Your tone should be agitated by a passionate tremolo.] 
Can the mother inform her darling that the parent he thus deplores 
Has been charged with pocketing pickles at the Army and Navy Stores! 


He was somewhat inclined to absence of mind—which might have accounted 
for that— 

[This last line almost hopefully, and then, as you suddenly recall other elements 
in the case, sink your voice and shake your head with an air of reluctant 
conviction. | 

But zo¢ for the jar of preserved caviare, and the collared brawn in his hat! 

[Now you are to indicate the suppressed emotion of the mother, whose mental 
agony can be vividly suggested by rolling your eyes and twisting your 
handkerchief, | 

**Oh, hush, my own little Frankie! 
Majesty’s guest, 
And, while she desires his attendance, he’s downd to obey her behest !” 

[Child again; with a slow smile of dawning intelligence; you may find this 
dificult—practice tt, | 

“Then... . if /doas he, will the Queen invite me to go to papa, and her 
palace see?” 
And the mother sighs ‘ Yes,’’ for 
based ona fallacy ! 

[Bow your head here in choked resignation. 
narrator. 

But the mystified Frankie pondered : what had his father done 

To deserve such an invitation? He questioned many a one; 

And from all he heard, the child inferred should he stone a suburban train, 

Or do anything naughty—then (if he was caught) he would soon see his 
pupsy again ! 


[forced cheerfulness] Pupsy’s Her 


she dare not confess the assumption is 


Now continue in brisher vein as 


[Brisker still for the following stanza, | 
So he wandered down to the railway, and there, on the platform, he came 
To a curious kind of contrivance—I cannot remember its name— 

[This with a fine carelessness, which can be easily rendered by a backward jerk 
of the left hand.) 

But there is a slitin the middle of it, and, when you've inserted your coin, 
A mild cigarette, or some toffee, you get—whiche’er you experience joy in. 

[Zhe rhyme here is, perhaps, the least bit forced, though not more than is 
allowable in a recitation, still, do not insist too much uponit. Now work 
up the excitement for the next stanza. Gallant spirited delivery.| 

Here was the means before him of rejoining his parent at last ! 

And his eyes at the thought shone brighter, and his breath came thick and 
fast ; 

"Twas a desperate feat such an engine to cheat—but the prize ! 
centred his soul in it! 

And he'd plenty of string, and—most fortunate thing!—a penny, possessing 
a hole init! 

[Wake your “string” rather prolonged, express anaive delight in “fortunate,” 
and see that your “penny” comes out with a ring, otherwise it may fall 
flat. For next stanza resume your quieter historic style.] 

Well, he fastened the string to his penny, and again and again it dropped, 

Till the toffee was allexhausted, and then—the machinery stopped, 

And the fraud was perceived, though the child was relieved, having never 
intended to cadge his treat ! 


He had 


[Laugh a light-hearted little laugh here.| 
But B 32 said [cold-blooded sneer for this], ‘‘Va recommend you to reserve 
your remarks for the Magistrit ! ” 

[Wow comes your great opportunity, let out the latent sob in your voice, make 
your audience feel with you the eternal irony that attends all youthful 
illusions. | 

Alas!for his childish fancy! for the judge [a gu/ver here] was cruel and 

cold : 

He did not believe little Frankie, and the artless tale that he told! 

As high-minded deed was put down to the greed of a little unprincipled 
urchin, 
[Sink your voice here in pain.| 

And a brutal official (paid extra to swish all) was ordered—to bring the new 
birch in! 

[Gaze upward now with a rapt expression, as of one beholding a vision in the 
chandelier.| 

So Frankie failed ; for they sent him home. But will it be a/ways thus ? 
Ah, no! [éreak into a gradual smile of tender ecstasy] for he, too, will be 
fetched one day by the royal omnibus, 
[Reverently here.| 
And acry of joy from a radiant boy will echo through Holloway yard : 
[Zhe innocent, childish voice again for last line, raised in gveeful exultation. | 
“Oh, pupsy! see! She has sent for me; and I’m here for a fortnight’s 
‘hard!’” 


Until you have actually recited these lines in public, you can have no idea 
of the extraordinary eftect they are capable of producing. 


V. 
che © PENSSEEE PVE CHASE: 


] HAD ridden over hurdles up the eountry once or twice, 

By the side of Snowy River with a horse they called the Ace, 
And we brought him down to Sydney, and our rider, Jimmy Rice, 
Got a fall and broke his shoulder, so they nabbed me in a trice, 

Me that never wore the colors, for the open steeple chase ! 


‘Make the running,” said the trainer. “It’s your only chance whatever, 
Make it hot from start to finish, for the old black horse can stay: 

And just think of how they’Ill take it when they hear on Snowy River 

That the country boy was plucky, and the country horse was clever ; 
You must ride for old Monaro and the mountain boys to-day,”’ 
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“Are you ready?”’ said the starter, as-we held the horses back 
Alla-blazing with impatience, with excitement all aglow; 

And beforeus like aribbonstretched the steeple-chasing track, 

And the sun-rays glinted brightly on the chestnut and the black, 
As the starter’s words came slowly: ‘‘Are—you—ready—Go !” 


There was no one next or near me, for the field were fairly slated, 
And I cantered home a winner with my shoulder dislocated, 
While the man that rode the Quiver followed limping down the track. 


And he shook my hand and told me thatin all his days he never 
Met a man who rode more gamely and our last set-to was prime. 

And we wired them at Monaro how we chanced to beat the Quiver, 

And they sent us back an answer, ‘Good old sort from Snowy River, 
Send us word each race you start in, and we’llback you every time!” , 


Well, I scarcely knew we’d started, I was stupid like with wonder, 
Till the field closed up beside me and a jump appeared ahead, 
And we charged it all together and it fairly whistled under, 
For we flewit like a hurdle, not a balk and not a blunder, 
And then some were pulled behind me and the rest shot out and led. 


Vi. 
DEATH OF AGRICAN THE MOOR. 


A SPANISH BALLAD. 


Bae a crystal fountain’s brink, within the forest shade, 
Reclined against a barren rock. the Moorish knight was laid. 

The rowels of his spurs were red, his harness dark with gore, 

And the broken rein full many a stain of the deadly conflict bore. 


So we ran for half the distance, and I’m making no pretences 
When I tell you I was feeling very nervous like and queer, 
For those jockeys rode like demons, you would think they’d lost their 
senses 
If you saw them rush their horses at those rasping five-foot fences; 
And in place of making running I was falling to the rear: 


Till achap came racing past me on a horse they called the Quiver, 

And, said he, **My country joker, are you going to give it best? 
Are you frightened of the fences, does their stoutness make you shiver? 
Have they took to breeding cowards by the side of Snowy River ? 


Beside him on the green sward lay the wreck of spur and shield, 
Are there riders on Monaro?’’ But I never heard the rest. 


And the breastplate he had worn that day on the bloody battlefield ; 
Hacked to a saw his scimitar in anger hit the sand, 


For 1 drove the Ace and sent him just as fast as he could pace it And lifeless hung the sinewy arm—unnerved the iron hand, 


At the big black line of timber stretching fair across the track, 
And heshot beside the Quiver. ‘‘Now,”’ said I, ‘‘my boy, we’ll race it, 
You can come with Snowy River if you’re only game to face it; 

Let us mend the pace a little and we’ll see who cries a crack.’’ 


With broken crest and scarf unbound, his helm lay on the plain, 
Its blood-red plumage kissed the ground—its casque was cleft in twain ; 
Some mighty hand had dealt the blow, the enchanted helm had broke, 


As when the autumnal leaves are red, the storm strikes down the oak. 
Then we raced away together, and we left the others standing, 


And the people howled and shouted as we settled down to ride: 
For I clung beside the Quiver; at his taking off and landing 
I could watch his scarlet nostrils andhis mighty ribs expanding, 
And the Ace stretched out in earnest, and we held him stride for stride. 


Thus lay the Moslem Agrican, It was his dying prayer 

In Christian faith to be baptized and Christian burial share. 
The crescent from his brow was torn, and slow his misty eye 
Gazed first upon the cross he grasped, and then on vacancy. 


A Paladin beside him stood and heard the dying prayer— 

The same goodknight, whose arm of might had stretched him bleeding there ; 
He brought cool water in his helm, and bathed the burning brow 

In emblem of the Christian’s faith, and the believer’s vow ; 


But the pace was so terrific that they soon ran out their tether, 

They were rolling in their gallop, they were fairly blown and beat, 
But they both were game as pebbles, neither one would show the feather, 
And we rushed them at their fences and they cleared them both to- 


gether; 


Nearly every time they clouted, but they somehow kept their feet. 


Then the last jump rose before us, and they faced it game as ever, 

We were both at spur and whip-cord, fetching blood at ev’ry bound, 
And above the people’s cheering andthe cries of ‘‘Ace!’? and ‘Ouiver!”’ 
“One more run for Snowy River!” 
Then we struck the jump together, and came smashing to the ground. 


I could hear the trainer shouting: 


Well, the Quiver ran to blazes, but the Ace stood still and waited, 
Stood and waited like a statue while I scrambled on his back; 


Nor ghostly priest, nor book had they—but the Moor was all alone 
With that peer of France, whose goodly lance had ne’er a conqueror known. 


Day closed along the western hills—the sky grew dark and dun, 
And night let fall her dismal pall upon the bloody sun ; 

And seen beneath the lightning’s flash the earth lay black and still, 
Till broke the thunder, with a crash, that rung o’er vale and hill, 


And then uprose the Christian Moor—and stretched his hands on high, 
And the film of death came thick and fast before his heavy eye, 

And back he fell—a stiffened corse, the Paladin stood near, 

And caught him in his mail-clad arms ; such was the Moslem’s bier. 


Vil. 
THE GUIDE’S PROMISE. 


By CLarer Davis. 


Be Ia guide, sir? Well, I reckon I be. 
It’s nigh thirty year I’ve tramped it along 

In rain or shine, allsorts of weather, 

An’ with many folks ’most dead and gone. 
Somehow it kinder makes me lonesome, too, 

When I think of the number of men 
Who roughed it with me, year after year, 

An’ quite likely I won’t see agen, 


.This be a great place for curin’ the sick ; 
They come here right downhearted an’ low, 
But ’tain’t many weeks fore most of’em change— 
This climate, why it alters ’em so! 
Yer look bad yerself, but y’ull soon brace up, 
For there ain’t no life like that in the air : 
We seem to have room up here to breathe, 
An’ fresh milk and eggs is pretty good fare, 


Be I ready to tramp it with you? 
Yes, if y’ull agree to conditions I make : 
No doubt y’ull think it uncommon strange, 
But it’s done for somebody’s sake, 
I’ve been guidin’ for the ladies, late years, 
An’ I'd wait on them now, handand foot 2 
S’pose it sounds rayther queer fora guide, 
But the reason are, they don’t want ter shoot. 


Oh, yer needn’t laugh, I’m right enough, 
I be no coward, believe me or not; 

There ain’t a better guide than old Rube Reed, 
And V’ll warrant yer, no better shot. 

Ask any of the folks in these ’ere parts ; 
They'll tell yer I’m tough an’ without fear 5 

They’Il tell yer, too, it's ‘leven year or more 
Since this rough old hand killed bird or deer. 


T'llclimb up any mountain, rough itin the woods, 
An’ show yer fishin’ that’s—well, a treat ; 
Yer can’t tire these old arms, they kin row, 
I'll show yer sports, too, that can’t be beat. 
But I'll never shoot, no, not if I starve ; 
For I once’t took a real solemn vow, 
Never to injure a thing that breathed 
After what happened ; I'll tell yer how. 


Me an’ my wife, we ain’t got a child, 
For to reckon on, in our old days ; 
No son’s children will welcome grandad, 
Or bring back our youth with their young ways. 
We had one once’t, more than eleven years ago; 
Ten year old he wur, a big, likely boy, 
With a smile like this bright mornin’ sun, 
An’ a laugh, ’twould turn sorrow to joy. 


So happy an’ good an’ darin’ he wur, 
Fond of his books, too, yes, everso smart. 
Kin yer believe it? I killed thatlad! 

An’ it nigh broke the old woman’s heart. 
Oh, no, no, no, ’twern’t done ina rage— : 
Why, he wus our idol! Folks said 

right 
To make him our world, care fur nothin’ else, 
Somethin’ might happen, he weren’t always in 
sight. 


*twern’t 


Though quick an’ pert, he wus soft-hearted, too, 
Ran away when we shot deer, runnin’ wild; 
‘Their eyes looked so pleadin’ an’ Scared,” he 

said, 
An’ he’d cry—but he wus only achild. 
When he wur just ten, I got him a deer 
But weren’t he right pleased with his pet ! 
*Twere an unlucky day, I give him that gift, 
Or the lad might be livin’ yet. 


Ah, they wur great companions, wurthem two, 
An’ he made that deer so gentle an’ tame. 
He’d foller the lad the hull day long, 
An’ answered right quick to his name. 


Well, sir, one day I went out with Joe Weeks, 
When, ‘‘ Quick, quick, Rube, there’s a deer,”’ 

he cried, : 

Up went my gun in an instant, of course, 
But that one shot wur all that I tried ; 


For there cum such a cry, but twern’t a deer’s, 
No, ’twere too human ; I felt such a chill 
Creep over me. Iran to the spot 
An’ found my boy, my precious boy, Will, 
I knelt down beside him, begged him to speak; 


‘Yer didn’t kill my deer,’’ he said, and smiled. ~ 


‘«Poor pa, but don’t yer see its wicked now? 
God meant them to be free an’ wild, 


**T won’t mind dyin’ if yer’ll promise me 
Never to shoot, no, never again ; 
Let the deer play on in its forest home 
For why should they suffer such pain ? 
An’the beautiful birds, flyin’ around, 
They seem so happy, singin’ above, 
Remember, I’m givin’ my life for theirs 
I’m dizzy—good-bye—give mammy my love.”’ 


He died, sir, then, in these guilty arms— 
My boy, my Will, my only one; 

And siace that day I have never touched— 
No, have hated the sight of a gun. 

Don’t blame me, then, if I give way to tears, 
It ain’t often the folks see me smile ; 

My old wife an’ me, we're waitin’, sir, 
An’ ’twont be now a very long while. 


But we’ll meet again our little boy, 
Perhaps as young as he used to be; 
For often I seem to hear his voice, 
Sayin’, ‘‘Pa, remember you promised me 
Never to shoot, no, never again.” 
Ah, sir, Isee youreyes look dim ; 
Yer don’t wonder, then, I’d rayther starve, 
Than break that old promise to him ? 


-Aucust, 1892. 


Vill. 
WihiC heist! te JWULE LE PLANTE. 


[Recited by A. P. Burbank.] 


ane wan dark night on Lac’ St. Clar’, 
De win’ was blo’, blo’, blo’, 
When de crew of de wood scow Jule Le Plante 
Get scare an’ go beelo. 


For de win’ she blo’ like hurrican’, 
Bimeby she blo’ some more, 

When descow buss up on Lac’ St. Clar’ 
When ha’f mile from de shore. 


Decap’in he’s walk de front deck, 
He's walk de hind deck, too; 

He’s call the crew from up de hol’, 
He’s call de cook also. 


De cook he’s name was Rosa, 
He’s come from Montreal, 

Was chambermaid on a lumber barge, 
On dat big Lachine canal. 


De win’ she’s blo’ from nor’eas’ wes’, 
De sow win’ she’s blo’ too, 

W’en de cap’in say to Rosa, 
““Ma God, what shallI do?”’ 


De cap’in den he’s trow de hank, 
But still dat scow she drift, 

For de crew he can’t pass on dat shore, 
Because he lose dat skiff. 


De night was dark, like one black cat, 
De wave was run high and fas’, 
When de cap’in take poor Rosa 
And he lash her to de mas’, 


Den de cap’in put on de life-preserve, 
An’ he’s jump into de lac’, 

An’ he’s say, ‘‘Good-bye, ma Rosa dear, 
I go down for your sac’.”’ 


Nex’ morning very hearly, 
*Bout ha’f pass two, t’ree, four, 
De cap’in, cook and wood scow 
Lay corpse upon dat shore. 


For de win’ she’s blo’ like hurrican’, 
Bimeby she’s blo’ some more, 

For de scow buss up on Lac’ St. Clar’, 
One ha’f mile from de shore. 


MORAL. 

Now all good wood scow sailor mans 
Take warning by dat storm, 

An’ go an’ marry one nice French gal, 
An’ live on one good farm. 

Den wind she’s may blo’ like hurrican’ 
An’ s’pose she blo’ some more? 

You can’t buss up on Lac’ St. Clar’ 
So long you live on shore. 


1X. 
LA MORT D’ AMOUR. 


HEN was 
fond, 
So very fond a little while ago. 
With leaping pulses, and blood allaglow, 
We dreamed about a fairer life beyond, 


When we should dwell together as one heart, 
And scarce could wait that happy time to 
come. 


it that love died ? We were so 


Now side by side we sit, with lips quite dumb, 


And feel ourselves a thousand miles apart. 


How was it that love died? I do not know, 
I only know that all its grace untold 
Has faded into gray! I miss the gold 
From our dull skies, but did not see it go. 


Why should love die? We prized it, I am sure; 
We thought of nothing else when it was ours; 
We cherished itin smiling, sunlit bowers; 

It was our all; why could it not endure ? 


Alas! we know not how, or when, or why 
This dear thing died. We only know it went, 
And left us dull, cold and indifterent— 

We who found heaven once in each other’s sigh! 


How pitiful it is, and yet how true, 
That half the lovers in the world one day 
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Look questioning 
way, 
And know love’s gone forever, as we do! 


in each other’s eyes this 


Sometimes I cannot help but think, dear heart, 
As I look out o’er allthe wide, sad earth, 
And see love’s flame gone out on many a 
hearth, 
That those who would keep love must dwellapart. 


X. 
LUSUS NATUR. 


LON in Gotham, that pfodigious city, 
Where dwarfs assume the character of 
giants, 
Where splendor laughs “to scorn what she should 


ity, 
ee eal rich advocates and well-fleeced 
clients, 
And ,hordes on hordes, too numerous for my 
ditty— 
There ved, for years, a votary of science, 
A stern philosopher, aman of parts, 
A master of all languages and arts, 


He was a searcher for that hidden lore 

Which buried lies beneath the dust of ages; 
Long over rusty medals would he pour, 

With brows all twisted like an ancient sage’s, 
Prizing them dearer than pure golden ore; 

A foe to moths, that banquet on old pages, 
He loved quaint books, devices, omens strange, 
And things that were above the common range. 


One day, as lost in deep, forgetful study, 
The Doctor sate, he heard a sudden rap; 

And in there stalked a tall and somewhat ruddy, 
Good-humored-looking, jovial country chap, 
With spattered clothes and boots bedimmed and 

muddy; 
While from his head he never took his cap, 
But marching straightway to the Doctor’s side, 
With starting eyes and mouth extended 
cried: 


“Oh, Doctor! Ihave seen the strangest sight— 
Aman half black!” “Half black! upon my 
word,”’ 
Exclaimed the Doctor, trembling with delight, 
‘Tis strange, indeed—half black! Ive often 
heard : 
Of individuals not wholly white— 
A rara avis this, a most rare bird; 
Half black??? ‘Yes, sir, he was, from head to 
foot, 
As black, as black—yes, 


quite as black as 
soot !” 


««Sit down, sir, if you please; I'll get my book’’— 
Here the learned Theban on his table spread 
A folio spacious—then a pen he took, 
With inks that colored were both black and red, 
That he might make his annotations look 
In hue according with what-should be said 
About the half-black man. First in dark ink 
His quill he dipped, and then began to think, 


Or rather, talk aloud: ‘‘One hundred, three; 

Yes, that’s the page on which I’ll note it down; 
Lusus Nature headed; let me see— 

Albinos white-eyed, woman toasted brown, 
Ring-streaked lambs, a monstrous bumble-bee, 

Child with two heads—-the offspring of a clown; 
Two heads than oneare better, people claim, 
Hem! this child’s father doubtless thought the 

same. 


“Here will I draw a line,—and on one side 
I will describe in black the half-black part, 
The other may be red,”—just then he spied 
The stranger smile, and turning, with astart, 
The Doctor said, ‘‘Perhaps the man was dyed ?”’ 
The stranger laid his hand upon his heart: 
“¢ Upon my honor, there is no deceit; 
Half black he truly was, head, arms and feet.’’ 


‘‘Was half his head black?” ‘*Yes.’’ “One arm 
black ?”’ ‘‘ Yes.” 
“One leg black ?’’ “Yes.” ‘Foot, ankle, wrist 
and hand ?”’ 


“‘The fact is, Doctor, neither more nor less, 
If now before your eyes the man should stand, 
All unrevealed in native loveliness; 
And through his countenance, so broad and 
bland, 
And through his body youshould draw a mark, 
One half would be unutterably dark !” 


Now, soberly, the Doctor wiped his pen, 

And, gazing round with self-complacent air, 
Seized the red ink, that he might copy then 

The color of the part to be more fair. 
*«One half as black as Egypt,”’ said again 

The sapient scribbler; ‘‘ please now relate with 

care, 

The hue of t’other half—white, red or blue ? ” 
‘‘Why—that, sir, was as black as Egypt, too !” 


XI. 
REUNION. 


By Mrs. E. A. MATTHEWS, 


[For Alumni occasions.] 


Ae those who, standing on a mountain-height, 
Look backward o’er the path so lately trod— 
See the broad river sparkling in the light, 
Mark the rich corn-fields as they waveand nod, 
See the green meadows, and the lazy sheep, 
Nor think of dangers past, or chasms deep— 


So we, to-day, in thinking of the past, 

The few short years now gone forever more, 
Speak only of the joys that would not last 

But vanished, like the waves upon the shore; 
Forgotten is each irksome task and rule, 
And tender memories linger round Our School. 


How many years of life and strife have fled, 


Fair, white-robed maidens, with unruffled 
brow 

And youth’s bright aureole shining round your 
head, 


Since we stood, eagerly, where ye stand now, 
And thought life’s labors were forever done— 
Not dreaming that they scarcely had begun ! 


Few seem the days that have already gone— 
Has youth, with its sweet promise, passed so 
soon? 
Have we, indeed, reached life’s meridian ? 
And stand we now beneath the skies of noon? 
Do these young creatures, with their frills and 
curls, 
Smile slyly as we call each other “‘ Girls ?”” 


Well, well, ‘‘De gustibus ’’—you know the rest— 
I’ve seen the day when springtime was my 
choice, 
And gentle lambs, and robins building nests, 
Andall the thousand fresh and tender joys 
Of bursting buds, and nature’s infancy, 
And morning, smiling over land and sea! 


But now I sing the glorious month of June— 
Perfect midsummer days and sunny hours— 

The ripened wheat beneath the blaze of noon— 
Ripe berries, and the wanton wealth of flowers! 

I sing the praises of successful strife— 

Glorious maturity and middle life! 


Since last we met here some have wandered far, 
Viewed sacred shrines, and famous battlefields; 
We all have felt the heavy hand of care— 
We've tasted all the joys that earth can yield. 
We’ve smiled, we've wept—we’ve sorrowed, 
toiled, and prayed, 
Doing our work in sunshine and in shade! 


What though the task has sometimes seemed too 
reat ? 
What though the burden pressed our shoulders 
down? 
What though more trials on our future wait? 
Shall we, then, greet its coming with a frown ? 
No, sisters, no! Life’s secret and its beauty 
Is ‘*patience to bear, and strength todo our 
duty.” 
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So, Alma Mater, at your call we come, 
Though severed far by mountain 
stream; 
From country nook and lofty city home, 
Hoping to catch from out the pasta gleam 
Of that sweet life of youth, now seen no more— 
That ‘* Light which never was, on sea or shore.” 


and by 


We thank the Giver of our morning hours 
Who sends us nobler duties for our noon; 
We loved the tender blossoms of the spring 
And now we love the ripening fruits of June. 
Dear is the memory of youth’s bright joys, 
But dearer still our growing girls and boys ! 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 
lett er-$dox. 


Music and Brains. 


N the ‘Chats with Students” columnin the July WERNER’s 
VorcE MaGaZzINE Inotice a paragraph concerning musi-— 
cians who make themselves felt by their brains. This 
paragraph, as wellasthe trend of Mr. Russell’s entire 
department, isasitshould be. Music and musicians have 
too long been—and justly so—considered to have no es- 
pecial need of brains. Itis the work of such musicians as 
you describe to elevate by their intellectuality the profes- 
sion of music. 

The man who may give a brilliant performance, either vo- 
cal or instrumental, but who is unintelligent upon other sub- 
jects, is finding his vocation gone. It is the province of 
the musician to show as much brain-power and clas:ical 
culture as his co-worker in any other profession. That 
music can be made an educational factor of the best and 
most valuable type, seems to me to be undeniable: ana 
when such writings as yours become more common and 
the disciples of music widen, deepen and intensify their 
studies, then music as a science and an art will take its 
proper place, A. L. MANCHESTER, 


Public Speaking. 

I respectfully ask whether our work ought not to go 
more largely into the field of public speaking. Itis notmy 
purpose now to elaborate an argument, but merely to 
state some reasons: 

1, Favor with three influential classes, the lawyer, the 
preacher and the public officer or politician. With the 
first two, speaking is essential; with the third, desirable. 
Many hold that a school of oratory that stops with mere 
reading and recitation is very like the play of “Hamlet” 
with Hamlet leftout. Hence the indifference to, the criti- 
cism of, and at times, the sneersat these schools. Many 
say, ‘tithing the mint and the cummin, and neglecting the 
weightier matters of the law.” 

2. Favor with the people at large. The masses, being in- 
dustrial and practical, say, ‘‘ Whatis the good of all this 
training if it stops short of making speeches, if itstops with 
mere entertainment aud some polish?” Ido not assume 
that the masses are always right; butthey have the big- 
gest vote, and put us up or down atwill The true teacher 
is the servant of the people, and is under solemn obliga— 
tion to try to meet their just wants. 

3. Consistency. Many of our schools are named schools 
or colleges of oratory. Oratory, in its usually accepted 
sense, means the preparation as wellas the delivery of an 
original address. Hence the inconsistency if the chief or 
sole work is mere “expression,” with no original work in 
composition or language. 

4, As oratery and public speaking do so much in a free 
government to mould public opinion, the question natur- 
ally arises,why should not training in this art be promi- 
nent not only in schools of oratory, but in all higher insti- 
tutions of learning? 

5. Does not exclusive training in memoriter work and in 
recitals tend to weaken the creative faculties ? If it does 
not weaken, it must, under the universal laws of no ex- 
ercise, no development, leave them undeveloped. 

6. It is well known that many of our prominent educators 
give elocution cold recognition, if not total rejection. May 
not the reason for this be found, in whole or in part, in the 
fact that training in original production is so Jargely 
omitted ? ’ GEOKGE W. Hoss. 

Special Teacher Wanted. 


Ateacher is wanted for a boy, ten years old, who, who 
when an infant, had a spell of meningitis which left him 
unnatural. He can hear, but can articulate only with the 
greatest difficulty; he is also very nervous. No effort was 
made in regard to his education until the fall of 1890, when 
he was placed in Miss McCowen’s school for three months. 
One of her teachers then came home with hin, but left in 
June. He has improved very much. It will require a 
teacher of excellent capacity and judgment, for his body 
must be trained in gymnastics and his deportment at the 
table directed. None except those fitted for the work need 
apply. A pleasant homeand liberal salary will be given. 
Address, Mrs. J. F. H., care this office. 


Thanks for Mr. Russell. 


I should like to thank Mr. Louis Arthur Russell, through 
your magazine, for the clearest explanation regarding 
breath-control in singing that 1 have ever had. 

SopHIz Sprice. 


A Pathetic Appeal. 


Iwish you could get mea good positionin a conserva- 
tory or some school. I do not like this place, and I fee] I 
could do better somewhere else. Expenses are high, and a 
yough class of peoplelive here, thongh we have some nice 


folks. But I amafraidthey do not appreciate me. They 
think, ‘‘He’s only a musician.” How often that word is 
misused! See what youcan do for me, and I shall be very 
thankful. I have a diploma from the Leipsiz Conservatory. 

Michigan. P. 


Another Musician Speaks, 


Tam a vocal teacher and try to do my work conscientious- 
ly, and with a view to the development of the artistic tastes 
of my pupils, although I am often discouraged as I suppose 
all teachers are, whose work means to them “bread and but- 
ter.” You know how the ordinary teacher is handicapped 
by being obliged to take pupils without talent in order to 
makea living. I have gained a great many ideas by reading 
your paper. some of which I have put into practice and found 
ofgreat value. I feel that your paper is doing a good work 
among teachers, especially in giving them the benefit of 
other teachers’ experience and ideas. It broadens one’s 
own ideas, even though you do not agree with everything 
you read. G. W. W. 


WORLD'S FAIR MUSIC. 


THE Bureau of Music of the Exposition has issued the fol- 
lowing outline of its plans: 

Recognizing the responsibility of his position the mu- 
sical director groups all intended illustrations around two 
central ideas: (1) To make a complete showing to the 
world of musical progress in this country inall grades and 
departments fromthe lowest to the highest; (2) to bring 
before the people of the United States a full illustration of 
musicinits highest forms as exemplified by the most en- 
lightened nations of the world. 

In order to curry out this, three cooperative conditions 
are indispensable; (1) The hearty support of American mu- 
sicians, amateurs, and societies, for participation on great 
festival occasions of popular music and for the interpreta- 
tion of the most advanced compositions, American and 
foreign; (2) the presence at the Exposition of many of the 
representative musicians of the world, each to conduct 
performances of his own principal compositions and those 
of his countrymen; (3) the erecting of proper halls for 
successful performances, and the engaging of solo artists, 
orchestras and bands. 

Thehalls have been offi@Tally agreed upon, and will be 
situated within the Exposition grounds. (I) A recital hall, 
for quartet, concerts, etc., seating 500 people; (2) a music 
hall, with accomodations for 120 players, 300 singers, and 
an audience of 2,000; (8) a festival hall, for performances 
upon the largest scale, with 200 players, 2,000 singers, and 
audience of 7,000. 

The music hall will contain a fine concert organ, and in 
the festival hall will be placed an organ for chorus support. 

The appointed commissioner to Europe returned with an 
encouraging report which insures a series of international 
concerts unprecedented in point of scope and character. 

The invitation of the Bureau to choral societies to codp- 
erate because of their love of art and the pride they have 
in the opportunity the Exposition will afford to show to 
the world the artistic level of the United States in music, 
has brought many assurances of support. Inasmuch as it 
would be impossible for the same chorus to take part in all 
choral performances, this work willbe divided among 
choral societies of the entire country. 

The entire range of the performances proposed may be 
seen from the following tentative classification: (1) Semi- 
weekly high grade orchestral concerts in Music Hall; (2) 
semi-monthly high grade choral concerts in Music Hall; (3) 
six series of international concerts, choral and orchestral, 
each consisting of from fourto six in Festival Halland in 
Music Hall; (4) three series of three concerts each of ora- 
torical festivals by united American choral societies in 
Festival Hall; (5) concerts in Festival Hall under the aus- 
pices of German singing societies; (6) concerts in Festival 
Hall under the auspices of Swedish singing societies; (7) 
six series of popular miscellaneous festival concerts by 
American singers; (8) twelve children’s coneerts by Sunday 
school, public school and especially organized children’s 
choruses; (9) chamber music conéerts and organ recitals; 
(10) popular concerts of orchestral music, to be given daily 
in Choral Hall during the Exposition. 

To successfully carry on such a series of performances as 
are outlined above a large corps of musicians will be need- 
ed, some of whom will be engaged for the entire period of 
the Exposition; others for single and series performances. 

Regarding the standard of performance to be observed 
in all departments of Exposition music the Musical Director 
holds that while cvdperation is asked of all grades of 
attainment, every musical illustration there produced must 
be justifiable uponartistic principles. That is to Say, it 
must be what it honestly purports to be. 

THEODORE THOMAS, 
WILiiam L. Tomiins, 
GrorGE H. WItson. 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL SELECTIONS 


Given at the First National Convention of Public Readers 
and Teachers of Elocution, 


Piano solos, ‘‘Danse Africaine.” Gilder: “Pasquinade.” 
Gottschalk. By Mr. John Francis Gilder, 
Male Quartet, “Twilight.” Buck. 
Violoncello solo, ‘ Vito” Popper. By Mr. Otto Langey. 
Vocal solos, ‘“Sailor’s Return.” Murphy; ‘Amid the Flow- 
ers.” Meyer-Helmund. By Mr. Craig Clark, basso. 
Piano solos, “Schmetterling;” “Véglein.” Grieg. By Miss 
Caia Aarup. 

Vocal solo, ‘Judith.’ Concone. By Miss Bertha Frobisher, 
contralto. 

Vocal duets, ‘‘Dost Thou Remember?” Campana; ‘O Wert 
Thou in the Cold Blast.” Mendelssohn. Py Mrs. Flor- 
ence H, Jenckes and Miss Nellie Sabin Heyde, 
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GEORGE WASHBOURNE MORGAN. 


“D=D in the harness” may be trulysaid of the veteran 

organist, for Mr. Morgan died at Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, July 10, while on aconcert tour with his daughter 
Maud, the famous harpist. 

George W. Morgan was born in England about 70 years 
ago, and at the remarkable age of 8 years played the organ 
in St. Nicholas’s Church, Gloucester. He also won the po- 
sition of organist to the Harmonic Union of Exeter Hall, 
having as one of his competitors Sir Henry Smart. In 
1853 he came to America, occupying the plave of organist at 
leading Protestant and Roman Catholic churches, holding 
positions in twochurches for 14 and 18 yearseach. Latter- 
ly he has devoted himself toconcert work in connection 
with his daughter. He ranked as one of the finest players 
in the world. 


GEORGE W. BUNGAY., 


This poet, who is known most widely through his 
poem, ‘‘Creeds of the Bells,” died at his home in New Jer- 
sey, July 10,from paralysis, aged 75 years. His verse- 
writing dates from an early age, but none of his works has 
brought him the reputation that “Creeds of the Bells” did. 
This poem may be found in nearly every collection of reci- 
tations and in the repertoire of nearly every reciter, afford- 
ing, asit does, unequalled opportunity for the display of 
Voice-effects. He was forashort time connected with the 
New York Tribune. Of his prose writings, which are nu- 
merous, perhaps the best knownis a volume of reminiscen- 
ces of well-known men. 


WALTER C.LYMAN. 


This veteran teacher of elocution died at his home in 
Chicago, July 5, from Bright’s disease, with which he had 
been suffering for 18 months, He was born at Geneva, N. 
Y.. in 1837, the son of a Presbyterian clergyman. For a 
time he taught in New York, but removed to Chicago in 
1875, where he hassince been. Heis the originator of the 
method of elocutionary instruction that bears his name. 
At various times he has held the chair of elocution at 
Columbia College, N Y., and the University of Notre Dame, 
Ind. Among his noted pupils may be named Jessie Couth - 
oui. and Emily Gavin. His widow will continue the school 
founded by him. A more elaborate sketch, with portrait, 
will appear in this magazine at an early date. x 


KATE CASTLETON. 


This clever soubrette and actress died of peritionitis in 
RhodeIsland, July 10. She was of English birth, about 35 
years of age. Her first appearance was in London concert 
halls. Coming to America 16 years ago, she made her de- 
but as a variety song and dance artist. Later she was con- 
nected with ‘All at Sea,” “The Surprise Party,” and 
“Pop,” in which last-named play she became quite famous 
through her song ‘‘For goodness’ sake, don’t say I told you,” 
givenin the costume ofa Quakeress. She had recently 
signed a three years’ contract with ‘The Dazzler.” She was 
twice married, both times unhappily. 


** St. Nicholas magazine has been getting 
suggestions from its readers as to a national 
song, and ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner’? seems to 
have the preference. But one young person, 
who objects to the words but thinks well of the 
music, makes the novel proposition to fit the 
words of ‘(My Country ’tis of Thee’? to the mu- 
sic of ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner.’’? The editor 
of St. Micholas suggests that she seek some quiet 
place and try the effect of mixing the two very 
cautiously. 


*.* In spite of the fact that Dean Comfort, in 
an address before the elocutionists’ convention 
held in.New York in June, declared that no 
American composer or composition was recog- 
nized abroad, a program has just been most suc- 
cessfully given by Prof. Urban, ia Berlin, made 
up entirely of American compositions. 


*,* Italian theatres have recently made a rule 
that no performer may receive flowers during a 
play or in any way notice the audience. 


*,* A curious case is related by M. Paul Sol- 
lier, of Paris, of a hypochondriac who connected 
impressions of color with his sense of hearing 
and of taste. As regards his sense of hearing, 
the phenomenon was only connected with the 
voice when singing. Spelling, speech, musical 
sounds, produced no sensation of color; on the 
other hand, singing produced immediately a feel- 
ing of color, which remained in his mind and was 
always connected with it. The patient was very 
fond of music and attributed to the voice of 
every celebrated singer he had heard special 
color, and even very delicate shades of color. 
Thus he would call the voice of this or that sing- 
er, scarlet, red, pale blue, sea green, and many 
other varieties of color. It was the same with 
his taste; one dish would seem to him violet, an- 
other green. No explanation has been found of 
the case, 
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The only reciters who gave original work were 
Mr. Virgil A. Pinkley and Mr. L. R. Hamberlin. 
A peculiar interest attaches to a writer giving 
his own productions, an interest that is, as yet, so 
seldom gratified as to make such an occasion a 
redletter event. A comparatively poor specimen 
of writing will be well received if presented by the 
author, where it will be scouted if given by any 
one else. This does not have reference either to 
Mr. Pinkley’s or to Mr, Hamberlin’s numbers, both 
of which will stand independently of their authors. 

And now comes a point in which several critics 
agreed, namely, that the best dressed reciters did 
the poorest work at the convention, generally 
speaking. One well-dressed young woman called 
forth the criticism that there was too much of her- 
self and too little of the author and the’persons 
talked about in her work. If a woman is ill at 


ease when inferiorly dressed, as is said to be the. 


case, is the reverse true, namely, that when she is 
aware ofher good attire she obtrudes her person- 
ality upon the beholder ? 

‘“*The paper on ‘ Dictionary Study’ is out of place 
here. It will not be appreciated by an audience 
that isso sublimely oblivious to its own defects 
of pronunciation as this one seems to be,” was 
overheard when Mrs. Josephine Cutter’s paper on 
that topicwas noted. Is this true? What think 
you of ‘‘ex-tem-pore”’ for ‘“‘ex-tem-po-re;”’ *‘tot” for 
‘ttaught;”’ “thot” for thought;” ‘‘advertise-ment” 
for ‘‘adver-tisement;’ and a very much longer 
list of similar inelegancies? Mrs. Cutter’s voice 
was not far-reaching enough to make her a pleas- 
ure to listen to, and her ‘‘r’s’’ seemed blurred. But 
in considering her work it should be remembered 
that she is a society woman, who has not taken up 
this work as a means of livelihood. She deserves 
great credit for stepping out of the rutinto which 
women of her class so often fall, and not only for 
herself stepping out, but for her efforts to interest 
her friends inthis line of thought. Whatever her 
own shortcomings in delivery may be, she cer- 
tainly presented an interesting paper, and the only 
one of its kind at the convention. 

Among the few really artistic readings should be 
mentioned Mr. E. Livingston Barbour’s rendition 
of a part of one of Dickens’s ‘‘ Christmas Carols.” 
His personations were well conceived and well 
executed, 

One young reader was criticized as too reposeful 
in her manner, owing, so the anti-Delsartians said, 
to excessive practice of the relaxing exercises. 
This, they pointed out, would surely lead to the 
result embodied in her work. Whatever was the 
reason, she certainly lacked virility; her reciting 
was colorless. 

As an example of perfection coming from her 
Delsarte work, guided by a true artist’s feeling, 
Mme, Alberti’s pantomime of ‘‘Nearer My God to 
Thee’’stands unexcelled. Prefacing the pantomime 
with a few words explaining the meaning attached 
by deaf-mutes to certain of the most frequently 
recurring gestures (for the pantomime illustrated 
the deaf-mute representation of the hymn), she 
_seemed like one inspired from the moment she 
began the hymn. Miss Carrie Pennock sang the 
words, accompanying herself on the piano, and it 
should redound to the credit of the singer that 
she did not once try to call attention to herself, 
Mme. Albertiseemed like a spirit as she stood 
there so silently, and if ever soul spoke to soul it 
was in the few minutes that she occupied. .Nota 
few were in tears whenshe finished,and everyone, 
though a life-long lover of the hymn, must have 
felta quickening, a deepened reverence anda clear- 
er insight into the ‘‘ Holy of Holies” of the words. 

An interesting but rather clownish exhibition 
was that given by Mr. W. G. Jones, a deaf-mute, 
and one of the teachers in the deaf-mute institution 
in New York City. His pantomime of ‘The 
Monkey and the Preacher” was laughable and en- 


tertaining in the sense that a circusis; but the con- - 


trast seemed a little out of place after the beautiful 
work done in ‘‘Nearer My God to Thee,” whick 
directly preceded. 

Another interesting five minutes was when 
President Mackay, in illustrating how he thought 
a ministershould come before the Supreme Power 
in prayer, gave the Lord’s Prayer. If every min- 
ister threw into his supplications the earnestness, 
the heartfelt pleading, that distinguished Mr, 
Mackay’s praying from all other praying, the 
church would be an immeasurable gainer, and 
converts would be numbered by the hundred 
where now they are counted by the score, 
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Everybody has heard of Booth’s wonderful rendi- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer, and many have been 
skeptical that so much could be done with so old 
a subject. But most of us were more deeply 
touched than we cared to own when the ‘‘Amen” 
was reached. 

A slight skirmish took place when Mr. Clark 
introduced a motion deprecating the indiscriminate 
use of the title ‘‘Professor,”’ andsetting the Asso- 
ciation’s stamp of disapproval upon the term, 
unless it was justified by the position held by the 
teacher in relation to the other members ofa col- 
lege faculty. Happily the majority oi the members 
of the convention favored this very wise motion, 
which marked an important advance step in the 
profession. 

The committee on permanent organization, in 
considering the article of the constitution relating 
to membership, decided to include all teachers of 
voice-culture, whether singers or elocutionists, 
and the article was so presented to the convention. 
But some over-zealous fault-finder, noting the 
phrase ‘‘teachers of voice-culture,”’ raised the 
point that it would enable singers to join the 
Association, which,in his opinion, would never do, 
and the phrase was voted out. Probably, even if 
the article had gone through as originally worded, 
the Association would not have been swamped by 
applications for membership from the music pro- 
fession; but ifa goodly number of vocalists had 
wished to join the National Association of Elocu- 
tionists, where would the harm be? Elocutionists 
have much to learn from singers in the way of 
pure and sweet tone, judging from many voices 
heard at the convention; and singers have much 
to learn from elocutionists in the way of distinct 
articulation in song, judging from the hodgepodge 
of sounds that we dignify by the name of words in 
singing. When elocutionists and singers are will- 
ing to learn of each other, to exchange ideas more 
freely, then we may look for theabating of some 
of the evils that beset both of these professions. 

While it was a splendid beginning for the First 
National Convention of Public Readers and Teach- 
ers of Elocution to hold its meetings under the 
wing, as it were, of one of the greatest educational 
institutions in the land, yet the convention had to 
sacrifice much for the sake of Columbia College. 
In the first place, the hall was hardly large enough; 
in the second place, no money could be received - 
from eutsiders who were not qualified for mem- 
bership, but who would have been glad to attend 
an occasional recital and pay a small admission 
fee; in the third, and perhaps the most important, 
place, the hall, situated, as it is, within a block of 
the railroad, where trains were passing at intervals 
of a few minutes all day and all night,was so noisy 
that the more delicate effects ofa reading were 
entirely lost, and not a few of the papers suffered. 
The only remedy for the noise was to close the 
windows, almost a barbarous thing todo in hot 
weather when the room was crowded. Yet the 
managers of Columbia College did all in their 
power to welcome the convention, placing at its 
disposal all the rooms desired, keeping them clean 
and well lighted, and giving the services of two 
men—all for the nominal sum of $10 for the week! 

When Mr. Southwick presented the gavel to 
President Mackay, everyone thought it was a joke; 
for this important insignia of office was a piece of 
plain pine wood, just large enough, as the Pres- 
ident said in accepting it, to save it from being 
called a stick. 

All things considered, this first convention of 
elocutionists fairly distinguished itself, and set a 
high standard for succeeding conventions to im- 
proveupon. Whateverdissatisfaction may have 
been felt, the dissatisfied ones, with few exceptions, 
had the good taste to keep their ill feeling to them- 
selves. Elocutionists have reason to feel proud of 
their showing. They have disproved the idea, 
held by many, that an elocutionists’ convention* 
would bea hair-pulling event. They were no 
more ridiculous than any other body of discussers, 
though one New York newspaper dismissed the 
convention with the remark that ‘‘they did not 
recite ‘Curfew.’ ’’ The profession has an oppor- 
tunity never before offered to show what is in it, 
to show that itis not composed ofa brainless body 
of parrots; and if it does not speedily right itself 
in the public estimation, it alone will be to blame. 
True elocution is an intellectual art; let us always 
remember this. 

Chicago and Improvementis the watchword for 


1893. 
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MAESTRO VANNINIS METHOD OF 
VOICE-TRAINING. 


By Mrs. F. H. SNYDER. 


| HAVE been asked to write an article on Maes- 

tro Vannini’s method of voice-training, and 
willtry to give, as near as possible, an idea of the 
wayhe teaches. I was there but one year, which, 
of course, is avery short time to thoroughly 
learn a method; but having’ studied the same 
method for about six years with one of the mas- 
ter’s pupils (William N. Burritt), I felt that I would 
not have as much to undo as if lhad studied a 
different method. Before I went to the master I 
objected very seriously to chest-tunes, which I 
think most Americans do until they thoroughly 
understand what they are. 

I shall never forget my first lesson with the cel- 
ebrated maestro. He told me to open my mouth 
and sing af on middle C, which I did, and tried to 
sing a medium tone, which, of course, was very 
thin. He said: 

«Sing it out stronger, can’t you?” 

‘*Yes, I can sing a chest-tone, but I object to 
chest-tones.”’ 

Vannini smiled and answered: ‘Didn’t the 
Lord give us chest-tones naturally ?”’ 

SOVECaas 

‘“Well, why not sing them ?” c 

My chest-tones were not cultivated, for I had 
always tried to carry my medium tones down. I 
hadalways practiced my lower tones medium, but 
when I came to sing them I could get no volume, 
and always sung them chest ; so, of course, they 
were not cultivated. 

Vannini teaches the three registers: chest, me- 
dium, and head. He-has you sing the chest in full 
voice until you come to the natural break in the 
voice. In some cases it takes considerable time 
to find itout, asa great many people carry their 
medium tones down, and somecarry the chest- 
tones above where the change should naturally 
come. He tries several times on both medium and 
chest to see which comes the easier. Then he 
has you sing the medium very softly. Of course, 
most voices change differently; for example: 
sopranos generally change on E#; high sopranos 
change on F; low mezzo-sopranos on E}; con- 
traltoson D and D b. 

‘*Sing a# in full chest-voice until you reach the 
first medium tone; then.sing very softly (giving up 
entirely so as to avoid too much breath) till you 
reach G, commencing then to cover or darken the 
tone by singing az, making the tone still darker 
as you ascend thescale until you reach the head- 
tones which begin on F#, letting the tone go into 
the heador the roof of the mouth. Be careful to 
let the high tones come very free. The higher 
one goes, the wider open-must be the mouth and 
throat and the lower the chin must drop.” 

The one great point Maestro Vannini makes is 
to cover the voice in the middle register, say from 
B to Eabove, asit gives color tothe tone and 
preserves the voice. He claims if the voice is 
opened in the middle register (say to bright ah), it 
willsoon wear out, or, as he expresses it, fall 
downon you. By keeping the voice dark, it makes 
it grow roundand full. 

My veice grew nearly half while I was with the 
master. He willtell you nothing about breathing 
or method; he simply watches youandsays: ‘If 
the tone is right, the tongue and throat will be 
right. If you tell a pupil to keep his tongue 
down, and place the tone hereor there, he cramps 
the tone and it does not come free.” Of course, 
that will do with some pupils; for if one tries too 
hard, heis apt to overdo. It is a slow way, 
but very sure in the end. I findit much better 
to tellsome pupils about the throat and tongue 
and also the breathing, which, of course, isa very 
important thing, as singing is breathing. The 
breathing-method is the abdominal or side-breath- 
ing. For ladies the side-breathing is preferable, 
Be careful not to let the chest and shoulders 
rise. 

Vannini makes a specialty of voice-building, 
teaching yon to sing naturally, without effort, to 
stand free and easy, head up naturally, being 
careful not to tighten a single muscle about the 
body. He writes all his exercises for each voice, 
as every voice is different. The troublein placing 
voices generally comes between the different 
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registers; for instance, a soprano’s voice changes 
between the chest and medium at E #above mid- 
dle C, and the next changecomes an octave above. 
I think most sopranos have trouble there. The 
master claims that when one has trouble there, 
heshould work softly with those tones, and in sing- 
ing chest-tones be careful seldom to go over 
the line, exceptinsome dramatic places fora cer- 
taineffect. [remember in one piece he had mesing 
F achest-tone in the ‘‘Ave Maria’ from ‘‘Otello;” 
the phrase that comes in ‘‘setto /a malvagia sorte.” 

The one trouble in singing chest-tones is that 
one is apt to carry them too high, and when he 
does it ruins the middle voice. When you find a 
voice worn out in the middle register, it is gener- 
ally from carrying chest-tones too high. <A so- 
prano should never practice and seldom ever sing 
a chest-toneabove E. The Italians are very fond 
of chest-tones. You may sing badly all the even- 
ing, andif youcome down ona good full chest- 
tone they will shout: ‘‘Brava, brava !’’ and think 
you area fine singer. The reason Isay so much 
about chest-tones is because I was opposed to 
them, andl know most people are. But Iheardno 
great artists in Rome, Naples, Venice, Florence, 
Berlin, Paris and London who did not use them, 
and no teacher who did not teach them. 

I met one of our American singers in London 
who went abroad tosing, not to study. She sang 
in Berlin and London, and the English and Ger- 
man papers criticized her severely, saying she had 
no lower tones, She is a beautifulsinger and has 
a lovely voice, but will not sing chest-tones. 
Some of thesingersI heard who have great reputa- 
tions and allof whom use chest-tones are, Abam, 
Ravogli, Tavarn, Roola,Eames, Janson, Maravina, 
Lily Lehmann, Melba. One can scarcely name 
a noted singer that does not use them. Marchesi 
teaches a chest-tone to F # to all French voices. 
I think I discussed this subject with every singer 
and teacher I met while in Europe. I found only 
one teacher (Vannuccini) who said: ‘‘Use them for 
dramatic effect only.’’ 

Vannini does not hurry the voice; he wants plenty 
of time. I heard several of his pupils sing who 
had beautiful voices, of whom the master said 
that in the beginning they had scarcely any voice 
atall. lIalso heard pupils who went to him with 
broken-down voices, which the master fully re- 
stored to their natural beauty. I think he likes 
to have a voice from 3 to 5 years, and prefers to 
keep on exercises for several months. He works 
at firstentirely on sustained tones, saying, ‘‘When 
one’s voice is placed on sustained tones they can 
practice scales by themselves.’’ Vannini gives 
hour lessons, but one only sings about half that 
time, as there is always more or less explaining. 

Maestro Vannini’s home is in Florence, Italy, 
and he lives in the house where he was born. He 
is about 43 years old, very pleasant, always good- 
natured and patient, and speaks English very 
fluently, having taught in Boston 4 years. 


For Werner's Voice Magazine. 


THE CARDINAL’S PROTEGEE. 


» 


(CATERINA GABRIELLI !-—1730-1706.) 
With Notes. 


By P. L. BLATCHFORD. 


ILE and down his fragrant garden, 
Walks the Cardinal to and fro, 

Where beneath Italian sunshine 
Myriad flowers so brightly grow; 

When ah! suddenly he pauseth, 
As clear notes of beauty rare 

Ringing out in bird-like sweetness 
Fill the balmy scented air.? 


‘* What is that ?” he softly murmurs; 
‘‘Whence come all those wood-notes wild, 
From a naiad of the fountain, 
Or from some stray fairy child?” 
When he sees beneath the branches, 
Hidden by the ilex’ shade, 
Not some water-nymph enchanting, 
But a simple, lowly maid. 3 


Scarce the suns of fourteen summers 
O'er her pathway beams have shed, 
Tinting with a golden glory 
Raven locks about her head; 


And her eyes of deep dark lustre, 
Shining forth in mystic light, 

Like the stars that gleam so brightly 
In the skies some frosty night. 


But a voice of wondrous power 
Nature has on her conferred, 
Sounding in melodious measure 
Clear as notes of tropic bird. 
Then the Cardinal bids her sing him 
Once again that aria sweet; 
And her notes ofringing beauty 
Fill hissoul with joy complete. 


As he hears her, low he murmurs: 
“T will be to thee a friend, 4 
And to have thee taught, fair songstress, 
Swift to Garcia © I will send. 
Thenshall Art, great Art, to Nature 
Lend her powerful helping hand, 
Till the land will teem with pzans 
To thy voice so pure and grand.” 


See within the Theatre Lucca 
Noble lords and ladies fair 
Spellbound listen to the music 
Made by prima donna rare, ® 
As she, in her grace and beauty, 
Stands before them this calm night, ? 
Caroling notes of tender sweetness 
Yet with grandeur fraught, and might. ® 


For it is fair Gabrielli— 

She who asa child did sing 
In the old Italian garden, 

*Midst the fragrant flowers ofspring. 
Hark! her voice in Sofonisha 9 

Rings in brilliant cadence clear, 
Sounding in the deep-felt stillness 

Like to bells across the mere. 


As she pauses, lo! the plaudits 
Fill the place from floor to dome; 
Now is brought to pass the saying 
Spoke by Cardinal great of Rome. 
For all hearts are filled with rapture 
At her notes so pure and sweet, 
And the land in eager homage 
Lays its trophies at her feet.'° 


(1) Caterina Gabrielli was born at Rome, No- 
vember 12, 1730, a daughter of Cardinal Gabriel- 
li’s cook. She is said to have been one of the 
most beautiful, accomplished and ‘capricious 
singers that ever lived, 

(2) One day the Cardinal, walkingin his garden, 
overheard some wild, untutored but wonderfully 
fine voice singing an aria of Galuppi’s. 

(3) Cardinal Gabrielli on discovering that the 
songstress was a girl of 14 years, the daughter of 
his cook, and hearing the brilliancy with which 
she went through her performance, albeit uncon- 
scious of any listening ear, exclaimed: ‘Se cose 
il mio cuoco deverra presto un asino d’oro.” 

(4) His Eminence soon after sent for her, and 
was so well pleased with her performance that he 
promised her his protection anda musical educa- 
tion. 


(5) Heentrusted her first to Garcia (he who was 
called Spagnoletto), afterward to Porpora. To 
complete her musical training he sent her to the 
Conservatorio of Venice, the direction of which 
had recently passed from the hands of Galuppi to 
those of Sacchini. 

(6) Caterina Gabrielli at the age of 17 was con- 
sidered fully equipped for appearing before the 
public, andshe accepted an engagement at the 
Theatre of Lucca. 


(7) ‘‘There was such grace and dignity in her - 


gestures and deportment,” writes Barney, ‘as 
caught every unprejudiced eye; indeed, she filled 
the stage and occupied the attention of the spec- 
tators so much, that they could look at nothing 
while she was in view.” 

(8) Her voice was of wonderful compass, and 
is said to have been of perfect quality throughout. 

(9) She made her debut as prima donna in the 
opera of ‘‘Sofonisba,’’ by Galuppi. 

(10) Gabrielli at once became, under the name 
of La Caochetina, the favorite of the public. 
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NOTICE! 


Dear Fellow-Members of the N. A. E.: 


The securing of board and lodging for members 
at our next meeting for the week beginning-June 26, 1893, 
in the overcrowded city of Chicago, is a problem which we 
should begin to solve at once. Within the next ten days 


circulars of “The Harvey World’s Fair Hotel & Entertain- | 


” 


ment Co,” willbe sent to each of you whose name and 
address we have. Read and decide for yourselves. If you 
do not get the circular, address the company, 161 LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Rost, I. Fouron, Chairman of Ways and Means Committee. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 
FINE success. 
The poorest reciter was—. 
Great Britain contributed one member. 
The majority of members were women. 
Physical education received no attention, — 
Mr. Mackay madea most excellent presiding 
officer. 
Some members seldom spoke without advertis- 
ing themselves. 
The Dominion of Canada was ably represented 
by its delegates. 
Bishop Potter contributed his part to the success 
of the convention, 


Nearly 400 were enrolled, and the daily attend- 
ance was about 300. 


Mr. A. H, Merrill’s recital of a negro dialect piece 


was most charming. 
Next meeting at Chicago, beginning the last 
Monday in June, 1893. 


Nasal tones and mispronunciations filled the air 
like a new swarm of bees. 


Many expressed delight at the beauty and pow- 
er of Mr. Virgil A. Pinkley’s voice. 

A larger hall should have been had, so that a 
larger audience could have attended. 

Affectation and posing prevailed too much, In- 
sincerity is the curse of the profession. 

There were many theorists in the art of elocu- 
tion, but very few satisfactory exemplars of it, 


——— ees 


ee 


- 
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Prof. Mary A, Currier did herself and Wellesley 
College credit by the part she took in the deliber- 
ations. | 

WERNER’S VOICE MAGAZINE was made the offi- 
cialorgan of the National Association of Elocu- 
tionists. 

Rather a sorry comment, ina meeting of pro- 
fessional talkers, to hear cries of *‘can’t hear,’’ 
‘ouder.”’ 

Fewer recitals and more discussion will have 
to be provided for hereafter, in response to the 
general demand. 

Some members were ever ready to speak, no 
matter what the subject was, even though they 
had nothing to say. 

Miss Nelke made heroic efforts to get points on 
teaching reading in schools, but she was not sat- 
isfactorily answered. 

_ Hopefully, the everlastingly would-be funny 
man will berestrained at future meetings. Heis 
apt to become a bore, 

Messrs. Fulton and Trueblood participated in 
all of the deliberations and were conspicuous fig- 
ures in the convention. 

Of the New York press, the. Z7zmes and the 777- 
dune gave the best reports. The Sw tried to be 
funny over theconvention. 

“Although lama business man”’—this was the 
preface a member almost invariably made when 
he rose to discuss anything. 

Mrs. E. M. Conner was appointed to discuss Mr. 
Southwick’s paper, but she was locked out in the 
hall during the reading of it. 

A most amiable lady is Nella Brown Pond, and 
an exceptionally fine reader, as well. She made the 
hit of the convention as reader. 

Alfred Ayres: ‘‘At the least one-half of the 
members of this convention have a nasal twang 
so strong that you could cut it with a knife.’’ 


Not a few of the members had their eyes opened 
to the fact that the ability to recite a few pieces 
acceptably isnot all there is to the elocutionary 
profession. 

Persons whose names have appeared oftenest 
in WERNER’S VOICE MAGAZINE carried off the hon- 
ors ofthe convention. The judicious use of print- 
er’sink pays. 

Actor Nelson Wheatcroft threw a bomb into the 
elocutionary camp, by declaring that. ‘‘elocution 
and Delsarte were a fascinating pitfall” to the 
would-be actor. 

Several weeks were lost in waiting for the pro- 
posed Boston Association of Teachers of Oratory, 
but the movement to form such an association 
did not succeed. 

The anxiety ofsome members lest they should 
reveal something of their method of teaching was 
only too apparent. Should there be secrets in 
elocutionary training ? 

The Executive Committee sat upon the plat- 
form at the opening of the convention. This 
committee, the Reception Committee, and the 
Secretaries, all wore badges. P 


Some New York elocutionists, who imagined 
that they were in some way slighted ornot appre- 
ciated at their full worth, hurried away from the 
city before the convention. 

Mr. R. E. Mayne did a great deal of work as 
corresponding secretary. His friends think that 
his services should have been retained as an of- 
ficer of the new Association. : 

We are sure that no one regretted his inability 
to be present more than did the Rev. Francis T. 
Russell, who, from the very first, gave the move- 
ment a most cordial support. ' 

The Board of Directors consists of 21 persons, 
who, withthe 5 officers, are 26 men and women 
well qualified to direct and control the Association 
that has grown out of the convention. 


What was the matter with Boston ? Some of her 
teachers said that when this first movement failed 
they would show how to get up a convention. 
The first movement was not a failure. 

Miss Alice C, Decker, who had charge of the 
ushering, quoted from Nehemiah, in discussing 
Mr. Wheatcroft’s paper, to the effect that ‘‘Ezra, 
the scribe ‘read In the book, in the law 6f God, 
distinctly, and gave the sense, and caused them 
to understand the reading.’” 
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The rule to keep the doors closed during a re- 
cital or a reading of a paper wasstrictly adhered 
to, compelling even the officers of the convention 
to remain outside for half an hour, thus retarding 
business, 


Some of the prominent elocutionists and public 
readers were conspicuous by their absence. 
Those who could have come and did not, have 
madea big mistake. They have lost a grand op- 
portunity. 


A Southern lady talked of forming a ‘‘Southern 
Association of Elocutionists,’? because, in her 
opinion, the South had not received its share of 
attention. She was somewhat pacified by being 
made a vice-president. 


Miss Amelia B, Myers reported that in her work 
of teachingreading in schools she has been using 
Longfellow’s ‘*Tales of the Wayside Inn” and 
the ‘‘Golden Legend,”’ in preference to the ordi- 
nary reading text-book. 


Two native Greeks were in attendance—Mr J. 
R. Leotsakos, who gave recitations in Greek, 
and Mr, J. M. Zachos, who is the author of an 
elaborate work of elocution, which is now, un- 
fortunately, out of print. 


No more enthusiastic Delsartian attended the 
convention than Mrs. Laura J. Tisdale. She is 
strongly opposed tothe diluting of Delsartism by 
mixing it with Ling or anything else. She finds 
that it is good enough for her. 


Dean Comfort addressed the convention on the 
subject of American art, but erred in stating that 
American composers had received no recognition 
in Europe. A number of American compositions 
have been on programs abroad. 


The convention lost by the inability of Mr. W. 
B. Chamberlain to be present and read his paper 
on “The Relation of Elocution to College and 
University Education.”’ However, his paper was 
duly sent and will appearin the report. 


Mrs. Louise Humphrey Smith, of California, 
and Mr. H.N. Shaw of Nova Scotia, represented 
the extreme Westand East. Mr. Shaw is teaching 
in Acadia College, which is in a section immor- 
talized by Longfellow’s ‘‘Evangeline.”’ 


Too many peopie were announced on the pro- 
gram, who failed toappear. Evidently some of 
them made their promises solely for the adver- 
tisement they received by being on the circulars. 
This sort of thing must not be repeated. 


Out of the many good speakers to be found in 
the profession, Mr. George R. Phillips was select- 
ed as a substitute to make the address of welcome 
in case President Hunt should be unable to be 
present. This is an honor to Mr. Phillips. 


Mrs. Sarah Cowell LeMoyne declined to take 
part in the convention, because ‘‘so illiterate a 
person as —— was a prominent member.” 
She also advised others not to have anything to 
do with the movement for the same reason. 


The suggestion of the Rev. Francis T, Russell 
to have a collection of photographs of elocution- 
ists at the convention was not made sufficiently 
prominent to secure enough photographs to make 
the desired display. Perhaps this can be done at 
the next meeting. 

Theattendance of Mrs. J.W. Shoemaker and 
Mrs. J. E. Frobisher reminded us of their distin- 
cuished husbands, who have played important 
roles in the history of elocution in this country: 
They probably excelled as drill-masters in the 
technique of elocution, 

Mr. W. Jennings Demorest made an effort to 
have one of his medal contests take place under 
the auspices of the convention. The Executive 
Committee, however, thought the time had not 
yet come to mix prohibition and elocution, so 
Mr. Demorest’s proposal was declined. 

Mr. James E. Murdoch andthe Rev Francis T. 
Russell were honored by this First National Con- 
vention of Elocutionists, by being made presi- 
dent and vice-president respectively. ‘‘Murdoch 
and Russell” is a combination familiar to us all. 
Their book, ‘‘Orthophony: or Voice-Culture,”’ 
written by Mr. Murdoch and Mr. William Russell, 
father of the Rev. Mr. Russell, and revised by 
the latter, has passed through 75 editions. A re- 
markable history ! 


There was no more enthusiastic or indefatigable 
worker for the convention than Mr. Walter V. 
Holt, who was generally the first to arrive at and 
the last to leave the meetings of the preliminary 
committees. His services should have secured 
for him a place on the Board of Directors. 


_ The Executive Committee, bya formal vote, de- 
cided to use ‘‘Programme”’ instead of “Program,” 
and thus they put the stamp of illiteracy upon the 
convention. There is no more reason for spelling 
the word ‘*programme”’ than to spell ‘diagram’? 
“diagramme,” or ‘telegram’? “‘telegramme.” 


Miss Elsie M. Wilbor moved that Mr. F. F. Mac- 
kay be chairman ofthe Executive Committee 
at the very first meeting he attended. In view of 
the fact of Mr. Mackay’s being made president 
of the permanent organization, it is interesting to 
know who started him on this line of promotion. 


One of the neat features of the convention was 
the sending of a telegram of greeting to the annu- 
al meeting of the American Association for the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, that was being 
held at Lake George. Dr. A. Graham Bell, Pres. 
ident of that Association, telegraphed a cordial 
response. 


A New York. elocutionist, who was given a 
prominent position on one of the early committees, 
and who has made his reputation mainly through 
his work as an elocutionist, served a formal notice 
upon the Secretary to the effect that he did not 
wish his name connected in any way with the 
convention nor with the elocutionary profession. 


“Of the United States of America’? was added 
to the title of the convention, so that in case of 
a permanent organization was formed, it might 
be incorporated under the laws of this country. 
Should such an incorporation take place, legal 
complications might arise if it were attempted 
to include persons living in a foreign country 
as Canada. ; 


Mr. J. L. N. Hunt, President of the Board of 
Education of the City of New York, made an able 
and earnest plea for elocutionists, He expressed 
himself as sorry thatthe New York schools were 
notin session so that the members of the conven- 
tion might visit them and see what they are doing 
in the line of elocution, 


The initial meeting for the forming of the vari- 
ous committees was held April1. Then there 
was no meeting until May 20. Thus valuable 
time was lost, very little having been done in the 
meantime. Many of the mistakes made at the 
convention might have been avoided if this time 
had been properly utilized. 


Acharming lady is Mrs Edna Chaffee Noble, 
who not only has established several schools of 
training in thiscountry, but is the proprietor of a 
similar school in London, where she spends a part 
of each year teaching the Britishers how to read 
and recite the English language. She very wisely 
employs native Britons for her faculty. 


Miss Lily Hollingshead made no converts to 
her grandfather’s (James E. Murdoch’s) method, 
nor to the Rush System. Sheviolated in her own 
voice the theories she advocated. Her reciting 
of “Ben-Hur’s Chariot Race’ wasa disappoint- 
ment. Mr. Murdoch’s arrangement of the recita- 
tion is no better than other arrangements, 


A humorist of the convention was Miss Eliza 
McGill, of Indiana, who plaintively reported that 
the school teachers of her state had to be physical 
culturists, elocutionists, musicians—in short, had 
so many duties imposed upon them by the school 
authorities that Sunday was the only day they had 
to get engaged on. She begged the convention 
not to try to have elocution introduced in the pub- 
lic schools in her state just yet. 


Mme, IDA GRAY SCOTT, 
Concert and Oratorio Singer, 


Teacher of the Lamperti and Randegger Methods 
of Singing. 


39 W. 9th ST.; - NEW YORK CITY, 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS. 


Tae 15th convention of music teachers opened 

at Cleveland, O., July 4, continuing for four 
days. The officers elected for the next bi-ennial 
meeting, which will be at Utica, N. Y., in 1894, 
were: President, E. M. Bowman; sec.-treasurer, 
H. S. Perkins ; executive committee, Louis Lom- 
bard, Gerritt Smith, H. W. Greene; program 
committee, A. R. Parsons, J. H; Hahn, E. Agra- 
monte, Wilson G, Smith as alternate ; examiners 
of American compositions, Arthur Foote, E. R. 
Kroeger, A. A. Stanley. Among the papers pre- 


sented were: ‘* Voice-Teachers’ Problems,” by 
Frederic W. Root; ‘‘ Personal Recollections of 
Notable Musicians,’’ by John Towers ; ‘‘Theo- 


retical and Auricular Analysis,” by A. J. Good- 
rich; ‘Individuality in Music,” by H. C. Mac- 


Dougall; ‘‘Interpretation vs. Virtuosity,’’ by A. . 


R. Parsons ;. ‘The Deppe Method,” by Amy 
Fay; ‘‘Vocal Music in America,’? by Emilio 
Agramonte. An important resolution was unani- 
mously adopted to the effect that ‘*No person, 
unless of established reputation as an artist, or 
who is endorsed by three reputable musicians 
and recommended by them to the program com- 
mittee, shall be permitted to sing or play at the bi- 
ennial meetings of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association.’’ Hopefully, this will bar out the 
presenting of pupils at the Association’s concerts, 
a matter that has done much to drag down the 
concerts in the estimation of the public. 


*.* It is rumored that John G. Whittier will 
write the opening ode for the World’s Fair, 


*.* The Ligunan Gymnastic Society Cristo- 
fore Columbo, Genoa, is an association that culti- 
vates athletic exercises, music, patriotism and 
charity. 

*.* A Bureau of Athletics will be established 
in the Department of Liberal Arts of the World’s 
Fair, with some well-known promoter of athletic 
sport as its chief. 

*,.* Fraulein Marie Joachim, daughter of the 
famous violinist, recently took the part of Bruy- 
hilde, in ‘Die Walktre,” at the Munich Hof- 
Theatre, and aroused great enthusiasm by her 
acting. 

*.* A recently published letter of Rossini to 
Francisco Florimo, for 60 years librarian of the 
Naples Royal Conservatory of Music and also the 
editor of a vocal method, is interesting in view of 
the frequently heard cry of the lost art of singing. 
The letter says: ‘*To-day vocal art waits at the 
barricades. The ancient flowery song is replaced 
by the nervous; the solemn by the howling 
(once called the French method) ; and, lastly, the 
sentimental and affectionate by a passionate hy- 
drophobia. As you see, dear friend, the question 
nowadays is solely a question of lungs! Deep- 
felt song and vocal luxury are prohibited. Poor 
mankind!” 


*,* The oth Wagner festival at Beyreuth be- 
gan on July 21, with ‘‘Parsifal.’’ It was inter- 
preted by Van Dyck, who, as Parsifal, was as 
successful as formerly ; with Grengg as Gurne- 
manz, Kaschmann as Amfortas, Flanck as Kling- 
sor, Fraulein Mailhac as Kundry, and a son of the 
tenor Wachtel in one of the minor parts. The 
choral work was excellent, and the names of 
Hans Richter and Mottl as conductors, ensure the 
highest art in that department. Siegfried Wag- 
ner, son of the great composer, is assistant stage 
manager, The copyright of “ Parsifal’’ does 
not expire till 1914. 

*..* A statue of Rouget de Lisle, composer of 
the ‘‘Marseillaise,’? was unveiled at Choisy le 
Roli, France, on April 24, just 100 years after the 
piece was written. The oration was delivered by 
ex-Minister Goblet. 


*,* “In regard. to dress reform,’? said Miss 
Violet Defries, a young English reciter, who 
recently visited America, and whose gowns 
seemed all that could be desired from a healthful 
as well as from a beautiful point of view, ‘I 
believe in long lines to make one look tall, and 
drapery to enable one to wear loose gowns and 
yet not look too large. I like harmony and not 
contrast, and never wear white lace or collars, 
but always lace dipped to a deep coffee color. 


Health is the first consideration, then beauty, for 
woman’s dress should be beautiful. Most women 
ruin their health, as well as lose a great share of 
the beauty allotted to them, by educating their 
bodies to become approved dressmakers’ dum- 
mies. We all know the wide difference between 
an artist’s idea of grace anda dressmaker’s. I 
never wear bones or steels. They are uncom- 
fortable, hurt the voice, and quite prevent grace- 
ful movement. I have my dresses made to lace 
under the drapery instead of fastening with but- 
tons; consequently they are never tight.” 
Speaking of recitations, she said: ‘‘I wish 
America would not send over so many comic 
reciters to London. It ruins the tastes of the 
public.” 

** The natives of the Canary Islands commu- 
nicate with each other at long distances by 
whistling the words. In Oaxaca are two Indian 
tribes, the mountain Zapotecs and the Chinante- 
cas, who for ages have conversed understand- 
ingly across ravines from hillside to hillside by 
whistling. : 

*.* The best musical talent of the world will 
be drawn upon for the Wofrld’s Fair; fine halls 
will be provided ; and about $500,000 will be ex- 
pended to make the musical features of the expo- 
sition a success. Two of the halls will cost each 
$100,000, and $175,000 has been set apart for an 


_orchestra of 120 skilled musicians, who will be 


drilled by Theodore Thomas, This orchestra will 
be the nucleus about which will be formed the 
grand choruses. $12,500 has been laid aside to 
entertain distinguished composers and orchestra 
leaders. 

* * «© You can’t have a theatre without artists, 
and you can’t have artists without a theatre, 
that is a school,’’? writes Nym Crinkle. ‘‘ The 
newspapers call the playhouse a temple, I call it 
a dime museum, with a stuffed monkey on one 
side to represent a manager, and a stuffed parrot 
on the other to represent an actor.” 

** A beautiful singer among the nuns in the 
Church of St. Anna, Rome, has attracted great 
attention. The voice is unusually fine. Recently 
the congregation so far forgot themselves in their 
enthusiasm as to cry ‘‘ Viva!”’ and the police had 
to be called to help clear the building. It is said 
that the singer is Bianca Donadio, who sang with 
Max Strakosch several years ago, and who retired 
to a convent. 

*,* The latest device for ameliorating deaf- 
ness has been contrived by an Ohio man, and 
consists of a battery, a belt, an electrode sup- 
ported upon the belt and shaped to rest on the 
ear, with an opening on side to allow the ear to 
fit in. It is claimed that with its use the deaf per- 
son can hear distinctly. 


** Mr. S. H. Walker, in his address before the 
public school graduates of New York, said: ‘*Do 
not depend on a pretty face for success. You all 
have a much more dangerous and useful weapon 
in your possession, a sweet voice. A sweet voice 
means health, good temper and brains. Use it 
wisely.” 

*,* Theodore Wachtel, the famous old tenor, 
sang recently at a concert in Baden-Baden, and 
was warmly received. 


*.* Succi, the Italian faster, who wona repu- 
tation by his 40 days’ fast in New York, proposes 
to make the experiment of speaking continually 
for three days and three nights, neither eating, 
drinking, nor sleeping during that period. 


*.* The Arion German Singing Society of New 
York are meeting with tremendous success in 
Germany and Austria, At Berlin they were wel- 
comed by 1,000 singers, and American flags were 
displayed everywhere. Mr. Van der Stucken, 
the conductor, received two laurel wreaths. 
Every seat for their concerts is taken. They 
always introduce some American folk-songs ; for 
instance, at Vienna they sang, ‘Old Folks at 
Home,” ‘*My Old Kentucky Home,” ‘ Dixie’s 
Land,”’ ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner.”’ 

*.* The Woman’s College, Baltimore, is the 
first college in the world to make physical train- 
ing a full department with regular professors and 
instructors, All students are required to take the 
course as an important branch of the curiculum. 

*.* Lamperti is said to have left about $20,- 
000, 


*.* Patti says it is easier fora singer to mem- 
orize a role than it is for an actress, as the music 
helps to recall the words of the libretto, 


* * Frederick Cowen’s new cantata, ‘The 
Water Lily,” was not produced at the Leeds fes- 
tival, England, because he objected to certain 
singers who had been assigned to interpret it. 
He offered to withdraw the work, and the pro- 
gram committee accepted the offer rather than 
change the caste. ‘ 


*.* Mrs. James Brown Potter is not as en- 
thusiastic over the stage as formerly, and con- 
siders herself very unfortunate in every way. 
She acknowledged that if she were not obliged 
to continue acting in order to support herself, 
she would leave the stage. Here is an impor- 
tant lesson for all who are contemplating acting 
as a profession. Her social position was once 
very high. 


*,.* The music committee of the New York’ 


Columbian celebration to be held this coming 
October, invite competition for two grand 
marches to be composed in honor of the occasion, 
one march for the military parade and the other 
for the pageant to be held in the evening. The 


conditions are: Competition for the grand march . 


of the military organizations is limited to male 
composers, and competition for the march for the 
pageant to female composers, all composers to 
reside in the city of New York. The MS». must be 
left with the Secretary, 280 Broadway, New 
York, on or before Sept. 1, 1892, noon. 
No MSS. received after that hour will be 
considered. The composition 
closed in a sealed envelope, with no writing 
save the motto and date of the composition. A 
second sealed envelope bearing on the outside 
the motto and date of the composition must en- 
close the name and address of the composer. 
The marches must never have been played in 
public. The copyright shall belong to the author, 
and after Oct. 12the marches shall revert to the 
authors. i 

* .* Dr. White, a physician in Guy’s Hospital, 
London, has observed that jaundice and gallstones 
are of more frequent occurrence in women than 
in men, particularly in women who lace. He be- 
lieves jaundice to be produced by the pressure 
of the kidney upon the gall duct. The right kid- 
ney is frequently movable in women who lace, 


*.* It might be thought that if practice gives. 
perfection, woman would excel man not only as 
an executant but asa composer of music. What 
are the facts? In instrumental performance she 
cannot compare with him, while as to composition 
she is nowhere. The repertory of music down 
to the present day owes nothing to her. Consid- 
ering the time she has spent overit, her failure 
to evolvenew harmonies or new melodies is an 
extraordinary enigma. The answer seems simp- 
ly: That in the higher efforts of mind—even in 
those where the admixture of an emotional ele- 
ment might be supposed to give her the adyan- 
tage—woman is inferior to man, and cannot by 
any educational forcing system be made to equal 
him, deficient as she is in the physiological con- 
ditions of ideoplastic power. —Lonxdon Lancet. 

*.* It is said that Paderewski has been taking 
massage treatment for a muscular affection of 
the arm, / 

* * Dr. Antonin Dvorak sails for this country 
Sept. 17, to enter upon his duties as director of the 
‘National Conservatory of America. 

* .* «When Julia Marlowe was 16 yearsold,”’ 
says a writer in the Avena, ‘‘she one day caught 
a profile view of herself; the ugly movement of 
her hips absolutely frightened her. After that, 


every morning she could be seen at daybreak, in 


a straight skirt and jacket, walking steadily along 
the shore at Jersey Highlands, with her hands on 
her hips, teaching herself to walk with her legs, 
and acquiring an easy carriage for the trunk, 
Those who have complimented her on her beau- 
tiful carriage little realize what that simpleart of 
walking cost in time and patience.” 

** “Gray-haired, thin-lipped, sharp-nosed,”’ 
is the pen picture drawn of Marchesi by a recent 
pupil., ‘‘Her eyes are small and restless, and her 
ear seems ever on the alert for an opportunity of 
letting out the vapors of self-esteem from the 
balloon of reputation.” 


must be en- * 


f 
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READERS AND SINGERS. 


R. Charles Leonard Fletcher, who for two years con- 
ducted a school of acting in Boston, has recently es- 
tablished himself at Proctor’s 23d St. Theatre as director 
of Proctor’s Theatre School of Acting. Mr. Fletcher has 
introduced a novel method of instruction into the school, 
whereby all branches of dramatic art are taught upon the 
stage of this theatre in connection with rehearsals of 
plays. Sometime agohe announced that he would read and 
pass judgment upon all new and original plays sent to him, 
and those possessing merit would be given competent pro- 
duction at special matinees at Proctor’s Theatre. Some 160 
plays were sent in, of which only 12 were worthy of produc- 
tion. Beginning in September and continuing through the 
season. these successful plays will be produced by the 
school’s stock company, composed of members of the school. 
Several members of the summer term, now in session, 
already have been engaged by Robert Mantell, Litt and 
Davis, Whiteside, and other managers for their companies 
next season. 
) * =i 
‘Miss Margaret A. Klein gave asummer course of poetic 
- readings, beginning July 8 and lasting 5weeks. The poets 
quoted from were Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, the Lake 
Yoets, Tennyson. She is very successful in her rea ding as 
wellasin her teaching. Sheisagraduate of the Emerson 
College. 
oe ‘ 

Miss Lillie B. Pierce took the part of the Goddess of Lib- 
erty at the recent Fourth of July celebration in St. Louis. 
As the Goddess she gave the Declaration of Independence 
in amanner that created great enthusiasm; she also gave 
“America, the Guardian of Liberty.” Miss Pierce has 
gone to Boston to fit for the stage, a career that she has been 
desirous of adopting for some time. As a reader and teacher 
she has been very successful, and it is hoped that the same 
success will attend herin her new profession. 


* OK 
* 


Mrs. Z. H. Lasseter’s classes gave, on June 5, the Greek 
play “Sappho,” published in this magazine; also a Delsarte 
drill ending with statue poses. This, with a medalcontest, 
comprised the elocutionary part of the commencement 
exercises of the Western Female College, Texas. The 
recitations used in the contest were: ‘*Ben-Hur’s Chariot 
Race,”’ ‘The Confessional,” ‘‘How the Gospel Came to 
Jim Oaks,” ‘‘Diamond Cut Diamond,” ‘Flossie Lane’s 
Marriage,” “Jamie.” The medal was declared a tie 
between the reciters of the first two pieces, when some 
one in the audience offered to duplicate the medal, thus 
rewarding both of the qomne i 


Unintentionally, the pretty story of ‘“‘The Little Cherub,” 
published in the March No. of this magazine, was not cred- 
ited tothe London Musical Herald, from which it was taken. 
We apologize for the oversight, which is very justly resented 
by the Herald. We trust, however, that our London con— 
temporary will be as willing to give, as to exact credit, 
which, hitherto, it has been reluctant to do. 

: Eee 
* 

Prof. E. G. Pantke gave a concert at Pierce’s Opera House, 
Mich., June 22. The program contained 21 numbers, among 
which were: Tiano duet, Gurlitt’s ‘‘Bugle Horn,” played 
by Prof. Pantke and a pupil, Wellings’s ‘“‘Dreaming,” sung 
by Prof Pantke, vocal dust, Hodges’s ‘‘The Rose Bush,” 
piano, Lange’s “Pure as Snow,” “L'Innocence,” and the 
recitations: ‘‘How Kate Shelly Crossed the Bridge,” ‘fA 
Naughty Girl's View of oa - 
* 

The annual commencement of the N.Y. Institution forthe 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb was held June 14. The 
graduating exercises were all given in the sign-language, 
including the presentation of diplomas and prizes. Among 
many interesting numbers were noted “The American Re- 
public,” recited in concerted signs bya class of girls, ‘‘Ham- 
let's Soliloquy,” given insigns, and an original poem on 
“The Hudson River.” 

sit 

The wsthetic gymnastics given at the closing exercises of 
the Toronto Conservatory School of Elocution were led by 
the Delsarte teacher, Miss Laura MacGilvray, and were 
received very enthusiastically by the audience. One of the 
newspapers said of them that, without any disparagement 
to the recitations, they were the feature of the entertain- 
ment. Mr. S.H. Clark, who created such a favorable im- 
pression at the elocutionary convention, is the principal. 

* OK 
* 

Mr. Virgil A. Pinkley gave his monologue arrangement of 
“Hazel Kirke” at the New Century Drawing Room, Phila- 
delphia, in June. A Philadelphia newspaper thus speaks of 
it: ‘Mr. Pinkleyimpersonated inturn every one ofthe !1 
characters of the play, andas his entertainment was given 
unaided by costume, scenery or properties, it was a test of 
elocutionary power never before made inthis city. The 
change from one character to another, each time involving 
a complete change of voiceand expression, was accomplished 
with a grace and a flexibility of tonethat was simply won- 
derful,and Mr. Pinkley proved himself a thorough master 
of his art.” 

x 

Mr. J, F. vonder Heide, the efficient secretary and treas- 
urer of the N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Association, was 
reélected to this office by acclamation at the recent Syracuse 
meeting. The salary of the office was also raised from 
$400 to $600 a year. Mr. von der Heide has handled the 
difficult and voluminous workof his position with ability, 
and in reélecting him the Association shows its wisdom, 
He has gone abroad to join his wife who is visiting in Ger- 
many. ‘ 


Mr. Ben T. Hammond’s 61st dnd 62d pupils’ recitals were 
given at Horticultural Hall, Worcester. June 16and17. As 
usual, a large audience enjoyed the musical treat that 
had been prepared, and the singing was thoroughly good. 
The programs were: I. Wekerlin’s part song ‘‘Come Flit 
Around;’ Tosti’s “OSalutaris;’’ Pontet’s ‘‘This and That;” 
Hartog’s“All in the Springtime Early;’. Rodney’s ‘‘Venezia;” 


Roeckel’s ‘‘The Gate of Dreams,” Arditis ‘The Enchant- 
Hutchinson’s ‘‘Lovelight;” 
Mascheroni’s ‘‘Stella del Mare;’”’ Slaughter’s ‘‘Dear Home 
Land; Gounod’s “Guardian Angel,” Slaughter’s ‘Gondola 
Dreams:” Adams’s ‘‘Mona;” Bevan’s ‘Kings of the Road;” 
Ergmann’s part song ‘“‘Night.” II. Denze’s trio for female 
voices, ‘‘Nocturne;” Schumann’s ‘‘Two Grenadiers,” Meyer- 
beer’s ‘‘Robert, Toi que j’aime;” Ponchielli’s ‘‘La Cieca;” 
Wagner's ‘‘Walther’s Prize Song,” from “The Meistersing— 
ers;’ agroup of 17th century songs by Downs, ‘‘Phyllis,” 
“My True Love Hath my Heart,” “The Spring is Coming;” 
Parker’s solo and chorus *‘The Golden Path;” quartet from 
“Rigoletto: Donizetti’s “‘O Luce di quest Anima;” Wagner’s 
“Blsa’s Dream,” from ‘‘Lohengrin;” Mascheroni’s ‘‘A Sold— 
ier’s Song;”’ two Swedish folk-songs arranged as duets by 
Lundberg, “Boat Song, ’‘‘Necken;” Verdi's “Ah, fors’é lui;” 
Hullah’s ‘‘Three Fishers;” Townsend’s ‘‘Kapila;” Van Len- 


ress;” Faure’s ‘‘The Palms;’’ 


nep’s trio ‘‘The Stars are with the Mariner.” 
oe 
* 


Mr. Frank A. Domer, who for 3 years has been principal 
of the department of elocution of Scio College, has resigned 
his position, and will devote himself for the present to 
Mr. Domer has built 


institute work and entertainments. 
up his department at Scio, and he willbe much missed. 


* OK 
* 


Miss Jean Stuart Brown recited at the Press Club benefit 
at Elizabeth, N. J.,in May, giving ‘Jack, the Fisherman” 
She made a hit with it, and gave 
A dinner was given to her after 
Miss Brown has added ‘‘Laureame, the Mar- 
ble Dream” to her repertoire, and interprets it very pleas- 


as her principal number. 
“The Enchanted Shirt.” 
the reading. 


ingly. 
ingly Se 
* 


Mr. Beaumont Claxton, who is touring Texas giving 
readings, finds the South an appreciative and friendly sec- 


tion for his profession, : 
a 

The annual musical and elocutionary exercises of Hell- 
muth College, Canada, were even more interesting than 
usual this year. The vocal numbers were: Franz's ‘‘Gute 
Nacht,” Goring-Thomas's ‘‘Ma Voisine,” Hawley’s ‘‘Ah, 
*twasa Dream,” Cowen’s ‘‘Snowflake,” Levi's ‘‘The Last 
Greeting,” Hackel’s duet ‘The Two Nightingales,” Tosti’s 
“Only a Year Ago,” de Koven’s “‘Nita Gitana,” Arditi’s duet 
“A Night in Venice,” Godard’s ‘‘Berceuse,” Nevin's ‘Spring 
Moerning,’’ Tours’s ‘Gate of Heaven,” Martin’s trio ‘‘One 
Sweetly Solemn Thought,” Mietzke’s ‘‘Callest Thou thus,oh, 
Master,” Liszt’s ‘‘Abide With Me,” Rotoli’s ‘Fiore che 
Langue,” Pizzi’s ‘‘Well-a-day,” Nevin’s ‘‘A Child’s Garden 
of Verses,’’ Thomas’s ‘‘Dost Thou Know that Sweet Land,’ 
Schumann’s “I Cannot Believe it,’’ Brahms’s ‘‘Love Song,” 
Donizetti’s ‘‘Se Crudeleil cor Mostrai,’’Mozart’s ‘‘Mi Tradi,” 
from “Don Juan,” Nevin’s “Doris,” and Page’s cantata 
‘“‘Meadows Sweet,” exquisitely rendered. From among the 
singers, Miss Lottie Childs was chosen as most worthy of 
the medal. The elocution and physical culture exercises, 


under the direction of Miss Alberta Oakley, were exceed- 
ingly good,andincluded: Tambourine drill, Gossip Panto- 
mime, aseries of 10 tableaux mouvants, and the recita- 


tions, ‘‘Muléykeh,” ‘““Her Baby Brother,” ‘‘Story of Some 


Bells,’ with musical accompaniment, ‘‘Robert of Lincoln,” 
“Charlie,” ‘‘Ber-Hur’s Chariot Race,” ‘‘The Swineherd.” 
Miss Grace Lacy wasthe graduate and medallist in elocu- 
tion, and she acquitted herself admirably, She has a 
charming wanner,and her work is mostrefined and artistic. 
Should she ever decide to make a professional use of her 


talents in reciting, she will be wellreceived. 
* * 
* 

At the 7th annual examination of the American College 
of Musicians held in New York in July, 6 candidates, all 
ladies, passed the piano-forte examination for the Associate 
degree. Noone presented himself forthe vocal examina-— 
tion. Theannual dinner was held at Brighton Beach, June 
30, and was attended by members of the college andinvited 
guests, among whom were H. E. Krehbiel, Wm. Henderson, 
who responded to a toast. The.following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President. KE. M. Bowman; 
vice-presidents, Clarence Eddy and Geo. E. Whiting; Sec. 
and treas., Robert Bonner. The Boards of Examiners for 
1893 are: Piano,A. R. Parsons, Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler, 
C. H, Jarvis, with W. H. Sherwood, Emil Liebling as alter, 
nates; organ, 8. P. Warren, 8. B. Whitney, Geo. E. Whiting, 
with Clarence Eddy and A. A. Stanley as alternates; voice, 
Mme. Luisa Cappiani, F. W. Root, J. H. Wheeler, alts., 
Francis Korbay, Wm. Courtney; public schools, N. Coe 
Stewart, W. H. Dana, J. W. Tufts, alts.,F. A. Lyman,J. M. 
North; theory, Dudley Buck, W. W. Gilchrist, Thos. Tapper, 
alts., E. M. Bowman, F. G. Gleason; violin, 8, E. Jacobsohn, 
J. H. Beck, Gustay Dannreuther, alts, Jul. Eigburg, Aug. 
Wauldauer. Itis contemplated holding two examinations 
next year, onein New Yorkfor Eastern and one in Chicago 
for Western candidates. Ifasufficient number of candidates 
present themselves from each section, this arrangement 
will be made permanent. The College has many applica- 
tions for graduates to fill positions in schools and colleges, 
and those who have been placed are giving satisfaction. 


* 
* 


Miss R. Belle Campbell, pupil of Mrs. Harriet Webb, who 
has been teaching and reading successfully for some time, 
was married to Franklin W. Carlisle onJuly 12. Mrs. Car— 
lisle will continue her professional work, resuming teach- 
ingin the fall. The magazine extends its congratulations 
to Mr. and Mrs. Carlisle. 


Mrs. Bessie M, Oton is spending the summer at Bedford 
Springs. She will be one of the faculty at Isabella College 
next year. 

* Ox 
* 

The commencement exercises of the Soper School of 
Oratory, Chicago, were held at Athen#um Hall, June 16 
and17. The first evening’s program was the recitations 
“The Roman Sentinel,” ‘‘Robi di Roma,” ‘The Skylark,” 
and thopantomime ‘‘Art will have no Rival,” that appeared 
in this magazine. Onthe second evening ‘““‘The Gypsy 
Flower Girl,’’ ‘The Eve of Marriage,’’ a charming mono- 
logue for a lady, ‘‘Pauline Pavlovna,” anda repetition of the 
pantomime made a delightful entertainment. Principal 
Soper presented diplomas to the graduates, and short ad- 
dresses were given. The summer session of the school 
began July 5. 

* fee 

Mrs. Belle McLeod Lewis, who has been connected with 
Claverack College as teacher of elocution, has accepted a 
similar position at the Western Michigan College, and will 
begin work there in the fall. Mr. Chas. W. Landon, for- 
merly of Claverack, takes charge of the music in the Wes- 
tern Michigan College, ‘ite 

* 

At the prize-speaking contest of students of the College 
of the City of New York, held at Chickering Hall, June 20, 
the prize for prose declamation was awarded to’G. M. 
Schulz, who gave ‘‘The Dream ofWar.”’ The prize for the 
poetry declamation was awarded to M. B. Oppenheimer, 
who gave ‘‘The First and Last Race.” Mr. Oppenheimer 
was trained for the contest by Mrs. J. E. Frobisher, and 
was the only competing sophomore, the rest of the speakers 
being juniors and seniors. 

Si 

Mr. Geo. W. Wilmot’s vocal and violin pupils gave a mu- 
sicale on June 14, at his residence. The pupils showed 
proficiency in their work, and were well received. The 
vocal selections were: Trio, Morley’s ‘‘Good Morrow, Fair 
Ladies;” soprano, Millard’s ‘‘Waiting;” trio, Smart’s “Night 
Sinks on the Wave;” soprano “I Dream of Thee,” with 
violin obligato; tenor, Vandewater’s ‘“‘Night Time;” duet, 
Lucatoni’s ‘‘A Night in Venice;’’ soprano, Streleszki’s‘* When 
First we Met,” and Mignon’s ‘‘Together:” trio, Abt’s ‘‘Twi- 
light.” Among the violin numbers were: Mozart's ‘‘Rondo 
a la Turque;” Ernst’s “Prayer;” Tanner’s “Blue Bells of 
Scotland;” Haydn’s ACTER 

* 
* 

Mrs. Emma Manning Huntley and pupils gave two recitals 
recently at which some of the selections were: ‘Molly,’ 
“The Kitchen Clock,” “Little Blossom,” ‘‘Auld Robin 
Gray,” ‘Father Paul,” “The Innocent Drummer,” “The 
Volunteer Organist.” ‘‘Light on Deadman’s Bar,” the first 
recital closing with the comedy for females, ‘‘Place aux 
Dames, or the Ladies Speak eo 

* 


* 

The chapel of Bettie Stuart Institute was crowded on 
the occasion of the annual elocutionary recital by the 
pupils, under the direction of Miss Jean Clingan, who has 
had charge of this department for 3 years. The pro- 
gram was: ‘‘Miceat Play,” ‘Two Thanksgiving Dances,” 
‘Kentucky Belle,’ ‘Little Quaker Sinner,” ‘Aux Italiens,” 
“Bishop and the Cow.” The evening closed with a Delsarte 
exercise introducing a tambourine drill, statue posing, 
dancing, and tableanx mouvants. The young women 
wore different colored Greek costumes, and with colored 
lights made a pretty picture. 

*o* 


* 

Miss Eva Coscarden closed in June a successful year at 
the academy where she has been engaged forsome years. 
She writes; ‘‘I have found electricity a valuable ally in 
tableaux mouvantsand Delsarte poses. The platform at the 
recent entertainment was fitted with 31 electric footlights.” 
Blue lights were used for the darkened scenes. The Del- 
sarte class of 16 young ladies filled an important part on the 
program. Among the recitations were: *The LostChord,” 
tent scene from “Julius Cesar,” ‘Battle of Buena Vista,” 
accompanied by pantomime, “Demetrius,” “Spinning Wheel 
Song,” ‘‘Mammy’s Li’l’ Boy,” ‘“‘The May Queen,” with May- 
pole tableau. 

* oe 

The closing concert of the season of the faculty and 
advanced students of Duquesne Conservatory of Music. 
was given on June 30. Part 1 was miscellaneous,, and 
included the choruses Fanning’s ‘‘Vikings” and Ad. M. 
Foerster’s ‘‘June Song;” vocal solos, ‘“I'schaikowsky’s ‘“‘Nur 
wer die Sehnsucht kennt,” Meyer-Helmund's‘ Nightingales,” 
Lessman’s ‘‘O Red, Red Rose,” recit. and aria from Meyer- 
beer’s ‘‘Prophete:” Part 2 presented Rheinberger’s cantata 
“Toggenburg,” for solos and chorus, with piano accompa- 
viment. Mr. Ad. M. Foerster has charge of the voice-work in 
the Conservatory. 

bd 

Miss Martha Fleming, teacher of elocution and Delsarte, 
and Miss Helen Fleming, teacher of singing, gave a charm- 
ing recital at their apartments recently, assisted by some of 
their pupils. Miss Fleming sang ‘‘The Advent Hymn” and 
‘’Tis a Dream;” Among the recitations were: ‘‘Fishin’,” 
“Secrets of the Heart,” and two pieces from Whitcomb 
Riley. After the regular program, Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker 
entertained the guests by some choice bitsof Irish dialect, 
delighting everybody. Miss Martha Fleming is engaged at 
Lake Forest University. 

* * 
* 

A pretty drill was presented at the closing exercises of the 
N. Y. Normal College. in June, called “The Contention of 
the Nereids and the Oreads.” It was really an acted poem, 
specially written for the occasion by Miss Helen Cone, and 
arranged by Miss Lily Wood. Thesea was represented by 
12 girls dressed in green, with shelland seaweed decora- 
tion, and the woods by 12 girls in pink, with wild flowers, 
moss andleaves, The dancing was very graceful. Miss 
Wood is the one who arranged the beautiful “International 
Flag Drill,” that appeared in this magazine for June, 
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Two pretty entertainments were given by the pupils of 
Mrs W.C. Dunn, who has been for 3 years the elocution 
teacher at Brownsville Female College. Her work has 
created au interest in thestudy of expression that was not 
apparent when she began. Perhaps the daintiest thing on 
the program was a drill in poise and bearing, which was 
the ever popular minuet, with striking attitudes to divide 
the figures. It was given by 8 little girls not over 12 years 
old,in Venetian costume. Among the recitations were: 
“Boum-Boum,” ‘‘The One-Legged Goose,” scene from “The 
Hunchback,” scene from “Twelfth Night,” ‘‘On the Stairs,’”’ 
“Como,” and the pantomimes, “Angels of Buena Vista,” 
and ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.” 

okie 
ok 

Mme. Clara Brinkerhoff will remain in New York during 
the summer, and may be consulted by those wishing vocal 
work. Sheattended the Cleveland meeting of the M. ‘Il. N. 
A.,and also the meeting of the Ohio Association, where she 
spoke, by reque*t, on a paper by Mr. Stirling on ‘‘Resonance 
and Overtones of the Voice.” She illustrated her remarks 
by scenes from Beethoven, Donizetti, and an English chant, 

* OK 
* 


The elocution contest of the pupils of Pittsburgh Female 
College for a gold medal was held on June 14. The _ selec- 
tions given were: ‘*The Jealous Wife,” ‘Jack, the Fisher- 
man.” ‘‘Lastof the Fire-Worshippers,”’ ‘‘Nell,’”’ ‘*Ginevra,” 
“Fourth of July in Jonesville,” ‘Heads. not Hearts are 
Trumps ” ‘‘Aunt Melissy on Boys,’’ “How Tim’s Prayer was 
Answered.” Miss Mary Kier is the elocutionary teacher. 

a 
ok 


Mrs. Belle Locke and her amateur company presented 
“Anita's Trial. or Our Girls in Camp,” at Lawrence, Mass., 
in May. The actors wereall pupils of Mrs. Locke, and 
acquitted themselves creditably. Mrs. Sarah Higham, in 
the role of Mrs. Deacon Pippin, deserves special mention. 


* 
* 


The pupils of Miss Adela'de Noyes's school of elocution 
and physical training gave their annual exhibition on May 
26, at Urban Hall. The opening number was ‘Fairy Revel 
and Rainbow Tableau,” with calcium light effects, affording 
avery charming picture, followed by the recitations, “Wr ck 
of the Hesperus,” ‘Country Sleighing,” ‘“‘On the Rappa- 
hannock, ”a Grecian harp drill, and the pantomime, “Home, 
Sweet Home.” A neat number was the song, ‘Clochette’s 
Wooing,” givenin pantomime in appropriate costume. 

* * 
* 

Mr. Louis Leakey, who for the last few years has devoted 
his time to other branches of education, is now resuming 
his teaching of elocution in New York, giving special 
attention to instruction in clerical reading. 

Mr. John Towers, who will open in the fall the Towers 
School of Vocal Music in New York, has compiled an inter- 
esting slip giving the ages of 50 male and 50 female singers 
that arefamons. The result of his compilation shows that 
the average life of a male singer is 62and a female singer 57 
years. 

he 
K 

The 7th annual commencement and prize contest of the 
Lone Star School of Oratory, W. W. Franklin, principal, 
was held on June 6. Three prizes were offered, the first 
prize a diamond studded wedal, which belongs to the school 
and is competed for each year; if the successful contestant 
desires to wearit longer than one year, he must return 
and compete for itagain; the second and third prizes are 
gold medals. The selections in the contest were: “A 
Christmas Tragedy,” ‘Prince Eric’s Christ-Maid,” a scene 
from ‘‘Oliver Twist,” “A Drover’s Tale,” ‘‘The Defence of 
the Bride.” ‘‘Joe and Meg.” ‘‘Beruria ” ‘‘A Tragedy of Se- 
dan.” The prizes were awarded to the reciters of the scene 
from ‘Oliver Twist,’, ‘‘A Tragedy of Sedan,” and “A Drovy- 
er’s Tale,” respectively. 

* 

The elocution pupils of Miss Annie Rast hada contest in 
May. giving ‘Spelling Lesson,” garden scene from “Mary 
Stuart,” ‘Searching forthe Slain,” ‘‘The Mother’s Baster 
Scarf,” ‘“‘Ben-Hur’s Chariot Race "and others. The medal 
was awarded to the reciter of ‘‘The Mother's Easter Scarf.” 
A bright number was a drillintroducing first a storm wind 
pantomime, followed by ‘‘A Play of Fancy.” Miss Rast 
has had about40 private pupils besides several largeclasses 
‘during the season, and her work has roused much interest 
in her art in Arkansas. 

ae 

Mr. Robert Hatch well and favorably known in New York 
as a reader, has secured from Fanny Davenport the exclus- 
ive right to give as a recitation ascene from Act Ut. of 
“Fedora.” This novelty will be presented the coming 
season. Mr. Hatch has several specialties of this kind in 
his work. 3 

* ae 

The elocution pupils of Westminster Seminary entertained 
an audience in May with recitations, musicand the charm- 
ing Greek play given in this magazine, “Sappho.” “The 
Bachelors’ Sale’’ 
tomime by 13 young ladies. 


Miss Anna Philley is the 
teacher. 


* * 


* 
The undergraduates in Miss Alice Moses's classes in elo- 
cution gave orations on their commencement,and the young 
la ties proved excellent orators. The orations were: “Tudg- 
ment of Paris,” ‘‘Scaling the Alps.” “Pictures from Roman 
Life ” ‘‘Infiuence of Music.” Thev were interspersed with 
music, a series of esthetic gymnastics, and tableaux mon- 
vants. Miss Moses is entitled to much credit for the success 
of the program. 


Miss Mattie Vernon Lane, Of Texaa! 
W. 0. Hightower, on Ayg.1. Mrs. Hightower ig well known 
as readerand teacher. This magazine extends its congrat- 
ulationste the.vyoung couple, ose 


was married to Mr. 


was read and the poem followed in pan- 


Miss Maud May Babcock has charge of the voice-training 
and Delsarte work at the Harvard School of Physical Train- 
ing this year. 

* * 
*¥ 

Miss Ella Remington, a graduate of the Boston School of 
Oratory and a pupil of Miss Cora Wheeler, was the reader 
of the Declaration of Independence at the Fourth of July 
celebration at Ogdensburg this year. 

2a 


Miss Hallie Gelbart, a graduate of the Emerson College of 
Oratory, is a young reader and teacher who has received 
commendation wherever she hasappeared. Ata recital in 
May she gave: ‘‘Diamond Cut Diamond,” a scene from 
“Ingomar,” and ‘‘Mammy’s Li'l’ Boy,” all of which showed 
her to be of artistic temperament. 

¥ en 

Mr. Arthur L. Manchester. the clever young musician who 
has had charge of the music work at Martha Washington 
College for two years, has given up his position there and 
will work independently at his home in New Jersey. - He 
has just received the musical honor of election as one of 
the limited number of Foundation Fellows of the Society 
of Science, Arts and Letters, of London. 

* 


The prize reading of the freshman classesof Colby Uni- 
versity took place on May 25. Four prizes were awarded, 
two tothe best male and two to the best female speakers. 
Some of the recitations were: ‘The Convict’s Christmas,” 
one of the prize pieces, ‘‘Lasca,” ‘Massacre of Zoroaster,” 
“Tcilius,” “Boat Race from Jack Hall” “Sister and I,” 
another prize piece, ‘‘Maclaine’s Child,” ‘‘The Widow's 
Light.” Mr. W. S. Battis, whose excellent’ reading of 
“Nicholas Nickleby’ was enjoyed at the elocutionists’ 
convention. is the teacher. Prof. Battis coached the Colby 
Dramatic Club atits recent presenting of “She Stoops to 
Conquer.” The workin the different roles was well done. 

* OK 
* 

An entertainment and flower drill was given by the 
Children of Mary, under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Guy 
Durrell, at the Metropolitan Theatre, June 22. Mr. and 
Mrs. Durrell appeared in a short comedy, ‘“‘A Conjugal Les- 
son,” and gave ‘‘Lily Servosse's Ride” and ‘‘The Elf Child,” 
respectively. The Children of Mary gave a floral drill, and 
a number of pleasing tableaux. Mr. and Mrs. Durrell are 
well known on the Pacific coast. 

ko 
* 


Mr Livingston Russell gave an entertainment at Gris- 
wold Opera House, Troy, June 17. The first number was 
an original monologue entitled ‘An Impecunious Actor.” 
very cleverly given by Mr. Russell. It was followed by 
the “Chronothanatoletron”’ some excellent dancing, and 
an original play, ‘Dress Reform.” Mr. Russell is one of 
the youngest as well as one of the best platform enter- 
tainers. 

*x OK 

Miss Edna L. C. Little and pupils gave a recital at City 
Hall, June 16. Some of the recitations were: “Jack, the 
Fisherman.” “Jimmy Brown's Sister's Wedding,” ‘“‘At the 
Stam) Window,” ‘*The Convict’s Christmas Eve,” “‘Romance 
of a Rose,” ‘‘The Catholic Psalm,” “The Irishman’s Pano- 
rama.’ Anesthetic drill by a class of young ladies in Gre- 
cian costume ended a very pleasant evening. 

see 

Mr. B.C. Sherrick’s School of Expression in Indiana opens 
its fall term the third Tuesday inSeptember. He has ex- 
cellent testimonials, among them being one from Mr. T. CG. 
Trneblood, teacher of oratoryin the University of Michigan, 
with whom Mr. Sherrick has studied. 

* * 


The 6th recital by the pupils of Miss Belle Platt was given 
June 18 and was the most successful of the series. Some 
of the recitations were: ‘‘A Connubial Controversy,” 
“Como,” ‘‘Mary’s Night Ride,” ‘‘Money Musk,” ‘‘Music on 
the Rappahannock,” ‘Her Letter ” ending with a group of 
statue tableaux presenting ‘“‘Nearer My God to Thee,” 
« Rock of Ages,” “Dance of Apollo,” ‘‘Dance of the Muses.” 

x o% 
* 


Mr. Gibson Mosher gave a humorous and dramatic recital 
atthe Reform Club Hall, in Nova Scotia, June 9. His most 
notable pieces were a scene from ‘‘David Copperfield,” a 
scene from ‘‘Nicholas Nickleby,” “Over the Range,” “The 
Royal Bowman.” He had severalencores Mr. Mosher is 
a graduate of the Boston School of Oratory, and a clever 
reciter. 

* x 
* 

Mrs. Frances Carter has issued an attractive circular with 
a full length picture of herself on the front page. She isa 
pupil of the late Prof. Kidd and of Mrs. Laura J. Tisdale. 
At the age of 18 she represented her college at the Interstate 
Co'legiate Oratorical Contest, being the only lady ever 
chosen by the College as its renresentative. 

*O* 


Mrs. Julia Staton'’s Delsarte class gave the Greek play 
“Sappho,” recently. It was received with enthusiasm, and 
she has been requested to repeatit It is possible that 
she may give itin one or two Southern cities during the 
summer. Between the scenes original tableaux were 
arranged. 

* 3k 
aK 

Miss Effie Chisumis a 12 year-old reciter, who can boast 
of having been before the public for 6 years. She is very 
clever. 

eh 

Mrs. Penelope G. Knapp, one of the authors of the pretty 
spectacular child's drama, ‘“‘The Fairy Changelings, or the 
Wooing of the Prince,’ is an enthusiast in dramatic work, 
One of her best pieces is ‘‘Laureame, the Marble Dream,” 
and she has a picture of herself as the statue for her 
circular, 


Miss Corinne Stocker, one of the bright young journalists 
of the South, has made a hit as Lady Teazle,in the “School 
for Scandal,”that was presented in Atlanta recently. Sheisa 
graduate of the Cincinnati College of Music and Oratory, 
and has been advised to goon the stage. It is said that her 
interpretation of Lady Teazle threw new light on even this 
well-worn and well-played character. 


* * 


Miss Julia Orum has charge of the summer school of 
elocution at Mountain Lake Park this season, as usual. Tho 
course includes a full explanation of the principles of logic- 
al analysis and their application to the different depart- 
ents of literature. 

* ok 


ok 

The closing exercises of the Western Female High School 
were held at Ford’s Opera House, Baltimore, June 23, when 
75 diplomas were conferred. The essays were excellent 
and their good delivery was a matter of comment. Miss 
Sara 8. Rice has worked earnestly in this department for 
several years, and deserves all the credit. 

* x 


The musical attractions at Chautauqua for August are: 
Lotus Glee Club, 3, 20, 22; grand concert, with W. H. Sher- 
wood, pianist, Bernhard Listemann, violinist, Miss Bertha 
Walzinger, vocalist: assisted by Lotus Glee Club, 5, 9; 
Marie Decca, prima donna, and chorus, 11; grand concert, 
chorus, orchestra, soloists, 15,18; promenade concert 16; 
concert and patriotic song service, 20. 

Kir 


Miss Annie Adele Powell will give readings at the Bay 
View, Mich., Assembly, thissummer,. She is a very pleas- 
ing reciter. : 

OK 


* 

The students of Smith College gave the play “Colombe’s 
Birthday’’ on June 16, before a large audience. Though 
the play is in Browning’s serious style, with scarcely a bit 
of humor, itwas most interesting. The production was di- 
rected by Mr, Alfred Young, whose ability in this direction 
has made him in demand by schools, dramatic societies, 
and all who desire a first class presentation of a play. Miss 
Ludella Peck, the regular elocution teacher at the College, 
had prepared the students thoroughly in the elocutionary 
part of their work, and to her careful training is due much 
of the success of the dramatic work. x 

ok 
* 


Mrs Florence P. Paxson, pupil of Miss Minnie M, Jones, 
has been reading with success during the season. Among 
her recitations are: ‘‘Oh, Sir!” ‘The Low-Backed Car,” 
“Ruggleses Dinner Party.” ‘Aunt Melissa on Boys,” ‘‘The 
Kitchen Clock,” ‘‘Mammy’s Li'l Boy,” “The Benediction,” 
‘The Second Trial,” ‘“‘Swinging in the Grapevine Swing,” 
“The Blind Poet's Wife.” 

fies. 
* 

Mrs. Edna Chaffee Noble is summering at her lodge in 
the Adirondacks, where she hasa few pupils. She was a 
prominent figure atthe recent elocutionists’ convention, 
im pressing everybody with her charming ways. 

ne 
* 

The pupils of the Ohio Normal University held their mu- 
sical and elocutionary commencement exercises on July 20. 
The recitations given were: ‘Banks's Medley.” ‘The 
Duchess May,” “The Minuet,” cathedral scene from 
“Faust,” and the study in attitude, “A Dream of Ancient 
Greece,” and ‘“‘“Home, Sweet Home.” Miss Mae Deming 
has had charge of the elocutionary work here for some 
time, and the classes are wellattended and well taught. 

* x 


* 

Mr. S. Kronberg, the weil-known teacher and baritone, 

is spending the summer in Boston. 
* 
* « 

Mrs. Ogden Crane, the well-known]singer and teacher, 
who has just finished an unusually long and busy season, 
averaging a hundred lessons a week, wlll spend the summer 
in New Jersey, instead of going abroad. The change in plan 
is owing to the death of her son. She will give a concert at 
Chickering Hall, New York, in the early fall, presenting a 
work never before heard in this country. Some of fhe best 
voices among her pupils will be given prominent parts. 

* 
* 


The School of Expressive Art, of Lewiston, the Misses 
Laughton. principals, began its summer session in July. 
Among the faculty is Mr. Howard M Ticknor, of Boston, 
who willsuperintend the department of higher criticism. 

* Ox 


* 

Miss Sallie McG. Isom and Miss Fanny A. Tucker will 
open in the fall the Oxford 'School of Art, Elocution and 
Oratory They are unusually well qualified to undertake 
the enterprise, and will doubtless make it the leading school 
of the kindin the South. Miss Isom holds letters of the 
highest recommendation from Jas. BE. Murdoch, Mrs. 
Genevieve Stebbins Thompson. and Moses True Brown. 
She has filled an importaut oratorical chair in one of the 
largest Southern universities for some time. Miss Tucker 
is a cousin of Mrs. Grover Cleveland. 

wah 


Mrs. Virginia S. Mercer made her first appearance in 
Pittsburgh at the 103d organ recital in Carnegie Library 
Building, given recently. She was favorably received in 
her impersonation of Queen Katherine, which she gave with 
dramatic fervor. All her numbers were encored. She also 
read recently at the State Teachers’ Association, in Cleve— 
land, Her elocution class will soon hold an oratorical 
contest. 

* ot 
* 


ss yen Wi ie has ms of the elocution work at 
ze Bay View Mich., Assembly, this summe e will al 
give readings there, % : ns ee 


Aueust, 1892. 


MISS NAOMA ALFREY, 
Reader and Portrayer of Characters. 


Engagements desired for Public and Private Recitals. 
Arranging and directing unique amateur entertainments a 
specialty. 

Reading, Asthetic Physical Culture and Dancing taught 
in Private Schools, Classes and Clubs. 


Address, care of Werner’s Voice Magazine, 
28 WEST 23d STREET, N. Y. 


MRS. E. VEDDER TONER, 
Teacher of Elocution aud Physical Culture, 


508 WEST 34th ST., N.Y. 
In addition to her adult classes, Mrs. Toner 


gives special attention to the instruction of chil» 


dren. 
Arrangements can now be made for fall classes. 


GROUP POSING 


And Dramatic Transitions based upon the 
principles of Delsarte. 


SINGLE POSES 
IN SERIES OF TWENTY. 
SCARF POSING. 


This work was introduced by Mrs. Laura J. 
TispaLEZ, who will give instruction, with directions 
for the management of lights and music, Address, 


CENTRAL MUSIC HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Paris Delsarte Academy. 


M. GIRAUDET, of the Paris Grand 
Opera, Professor in the Paris National 
Conservatory of Music and Declamation, 
Pupil and Disciple of FRANCOIS 
DELSARTE, will open, beginning Nov- 
ember 1, 1892, special courses in 


Singing, Declamation and 
Gesture, 


according to the teachings of his master, 
‘The course in singing will com- 
prise: 

(1) Placing or pose of voice; 

(2) Vocal mechanism—roulades; 

(3) Style. 

‘The course in declamation will 
comprise: 

(1) Analysis of the passions and of human 
expressions, showing the relation of Delsarte’s 
theories on art, the beautiful, etc. ; 

(2) Diction, aud the application of Delsarte’s 


grammar of philosophy; 
(3) Expression of inflections, and mimetic art. 


The study of gesture will be 
made: 


(1) From the standpoint of fixed attitudes, or 
statics. 

(2) From the standpoint of action and of the 
joining together of attitudes, or dynamics. 

(3) From the standpoint of «esthetic application. 


The courses will last for ten months of each scholastic 
year, with five lessons a week. 

Pupils will be called on in turn to give lessons to one 
another, under the supervision and guidance uf M. Girau- 
det, whose remarks will form the necessary commentary 
on Delsarte’s magnificent theories. These remarks, 
gathered by the pupils, recapitulated and discussed among 
themselves, under the sanction of M. Giraudet, will be 
published later, with the name of the pupil who has as- 
sisted, and will form a work adapted to the teaching of the 
real Delsarte System. 


Diplomas wilt be granted to those pupils who 
have taken at least a two years’ course at the 
Delsarte Academy, and those who are enrolled the 
first year, from the opening, will receive the tit'e 
of Charter Members of the Paris Delsarte Academy. 

The number of pupils being limited, applica- 
tions may be sent fur the present to M. Giraudet, 

Price, for the entire course, 300 francs a month. 

For further information address M. Giraudet, of 
the Paris Grand Opera, Professqr in the Conser- 
yatoire, Paris, France: 


WERNER’S VOICE MAGAZINE. 


Prof. E. M. Bowman, organist of the Peddie Memorial 
Baptist Church, was delightfully surprised just before his 
departure for Europe by being presented with a superb 
binocular field-giass, with appropriate inscription. The 
gift came from his Cecilian Choir. 

** 


* 

Miss Irma Haight wasthe sopranoat a violin recital 
given at Lansing, June 3. She sang: Gregh’s “‘Open thy 
Lattice,” Hervey’s*‘Mailed,” Godard’s‘‘Chanson de Florain.” 
Among the violin numbers were: Fowler's ‘Gavotte,’ Pa- 
pini’s “Cendrillon,’”’ Mohr’s “Mignon,” op. 47. for piano avd 
five violins. Miss Haight sang ata recital by Prof. Stuart 
Gaming on June 21. 

* mi 

The Scio College department of elocution and oratory 
heldits commencement exercises June 23, when the fol- 
lowing recitations were given: “King Robert of Sicily,” a 
scene from “Komeoand Juliet,” an original oration on 
“Courage,” and “Virginia.” 

A (Ae 

Mr. U. Marshall Darrach numbered among his May engage- 
ments recitals at Baquet Institute, Mrs. Dorr’s Preparatory 
School, Union Square Hall, N. Y., Miner’s Newark Theatre, 
N. J., besides filling numbers at 8 concerts. 

as 


* 
Miss Stella King, of New York, sailedfor Alabama, June 
18, where she will spend the summer at her old home. 
* x 


: * 

One of the most artistically dressed ladies at the recent 
Blocutionists’ Convention, was Miss Minnie M. Jones, of 
Philadelphia. She and Mrs. Louise Jewell Manning, of 
Minnesota, before leaving New York, took a course of 
lessons of Helen Potter, the great impersonator. 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 


RECITATIONS 


GIVEN AT THE First NATIONAL CONVENTION OF PUBLIO 
READERS AND TEACHERS OF ELOCUTION. 


“Count Gismond.” Browning.1 By Miss Jean Stuart 
Brown. 

“Mrs. Dombey.” Dickens. By Miss Emma Augusta Greely. 

«The Tempest.” Shakespeare. Acts I. and Il. By. Mr. 
Hannibal A. Williams. 

«* Ben-Hur’s Chariot Race.” Wallace.2 By Miss Lily Hollings- 
head. 

“Mark Twain and the Interviewer.’’ 
J. McAvoy. 

«The Ballad of Prose and Rhyme;” ‘‘Tu Quoque;® ‘AnAu- 


Clemens.* By Mr. T. 


tumn Idyl;” “‘ The Secrets of the Heart.” Dobson. by 
Miss Mary Helena Zachos. 
“Nydia, the Blind Girl of Pompeii.” Bulwer-Lytton.* By 


Mrs. Jessie EldredgeSouthwick. 
“Molly.” Kellogg.1 By Mrs. Emma Dunn ng Banks. 
“Christmas Carol.” Dickens. By Mr. Edward L. Barbour. 
“The Rainbow ” Welby.® “Dora.” Tennyson.* By Miss 
Bertha Welby. 
“Uncle Edinburgh’s Christmas.” 
Merrill. 
«The Defence of the Bride.” Greene;? scene from ‘‘Merchant 
of Venice.” Shakespeare. By Mrs. Harriet Webb. 
«“Kreon’s Address to the Senators at Thebes,” from “Antig- 
one.” Sophocles; The Wanderer.” Sou¢as. Both in 
Greek By Mr. J.R Leotsakos. 

‘Nicholas Nickleby.” Dickens. By Mr. William S. Battis. 

“A Florentine Juliet.” Coolidge. By Miss Gwyneth 8. 
King. 

“Mother and Poet.” Browning.* By Mrs, Elizabeth Mans- 
field Irving. 


Page. By Mr. Austin H. 


“A Set of Turquoise.” Aldrich. By Mrs. Nella Brown 
Pond. 

‘‘Nearer, My God, to Thee.” Pantomime. By Mme. E. a. 
Alberti. 

“Seven Ages of Man.” Shakespeare. Pantomime. By Mr. 
Louis Leakey. 

«“‘The Monkey and the Preacher.” Pantomime. By Mr. 
Wm G, Jones. = 

“The Blind Poet’s Wife.” Coller.s By Miss Minnie M. 
Jones. 


«Pauline Pavlovna.’ Aldrich ® By Miss Belle Platt. 

‘Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow;”’ ‘‘fhe Old Clock;” ‘The 
Laugh without the Joke.” By Mr. Lemuel B. C. 
Josephs. 

“The Grumbler from Grumbletowa;” ‘“Afterwhiles.” Pink- 
ley. By Mr. Virgil A. Pinkley. 


“Trial Scene from ‘Henry VIII.’” Shakespeare. By Mrs. 
Ella Skinner Bates. 
“To-morrow atTen.” Perry.6 ‘“Renyi.’ Booth.2 By Miss 


Lily Hoffner Wood. 

“Lorraine Loree.” Kingsley; “That Waltz of von Weber’s.” 
Perry;®> ‘The Elf Child.” ARiley.1 By Mrs. Belle 
McLeod Lewis. 

“Sohrab and Rustum.” Arnold. 
“Garden Scene from ‘Mary Stuart.’ ” 
E, Frobisher. 
“On Piney Prospect.” 

lin. 

“Racing Scene from ‘London Assurance.” Soucicault.® 
“Robertof Lincoln.” Bryant.2 By Miss Belle Bovee. 


By Mr. Walter V. Holt. 
Schiller.6 By Mis. J. 


Hamberlin.? By Mr. L, R. Hamber- 


1 Ina $1.25 book, containing many other. excellent 
pieces 

2 Ina 35 cent book, containing many other excellent 
pieces. 

3 In a 30 cent book, containing many other excellent 
pieces. ty 

4 In a $2. hook, containing many other excellent pieces. 


5 In a 20 cent book containing many other excellent 
pieces. 
6 In aleafiet, 15cents. 
7 In a $1.50 book, containing many other excellent 
pieces. 
N, B.—Pieces, to which no prices are giyen, are not pubs 
lished in recitation books, ‘ ; 
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LEONORA LEVY OBERNDORFER, 
ELOCUTIONIST, 


Engagements solicited for parlor and church 
entertainments. 
Individual and Class Instruction, 
Special terms to visitors in the city during 
August and September. 
Pupils received at 425 KE. 57th St., N. Y., and one day each 
week at Fordham, N. Y. 


THE WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


s=)/ SSE ans Wes sla 


Offers a TWO YEARS’ course in ELOCUTION. MODERN 
Methods. EXCELLENT Instructors. COLLATERAL advyan- 
tages UNSURPASSED. 


For particulars address, THE REGISTRAR, 
WOMAN’S COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, MD. 


MISS M. HELENA ZACHOS, 


Intellectual and Emotional Training in 
Expression, 


VOCAL AND PHYSICAL. 


Special care taken to develop original talent under the 
Laws of Dramatic Art. 


359 W. 22d Street, 

poly 22et! NEW YORK CITY 
THE LEADING SCHOOL of ELOCUTION AND 
DRAMATIC ART IN INDIANA. 


Indiana Boston School of Elocution and Expres-— 
sion of Indianapolis, 


Physical Culture, Delsarte and Pantomimic Training. 
Mrs. Harriet Augusta Prunk, Principal, 
(Graduate of Lewis B. Monroe), 

368 West New York Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE O=SFORD ART 
SCHOOL. 


ELOGUTION AND PAINTING. 


Miss S. McC. Isom, [nstructor of Elocution, has 
for seven years taught in the University of Mississippi. 
Pupil of James E. Murdoch, and Graduate with first honors 
in the National School of Oratory, Philadelphia. Teaches 
Rush, Shoemaker and Delsarte Systems. 


Miss F. A. Tucker, Instructor in Drawing ard 
Painting. Pupil of Carl Hecker Art School, New York City, 


and other prominent Eastern and Western Schools. Teaches 
Oil, Pastel, Tapestry, Water Color and China Painting. 


CLASSES OPEN OCT. Ist. 
Appress, Misses ISOM & TUCKER ART SCHOOL 
OXFORD, MISS. 


ELLA LEVY, 
PUBLIC READER. 


Engagements solicited for public and private entertainments 


Address, 264 West 36th 


Address, 


Can refer to many past successes. 
Street, New York. 


Beautifying ~- - 
- = Preparations. 


This article is the most 


Cc R EA M Oo LA. wonderful ever invented to 


instantaneously beautify the skin, and each successive 
application lays the foundation for the complete restoration 
of the youthful skin, in all its fairness. Price, per mail, $1.15. 

Among the most popular may be mentioned Curling 
Fluid, for keeping the hair in curlin wet or se1 air; leaves 
no gray deposit on the hair; price, mailed, 65 cents. Cor- 
alline,a harmless rouge for the cheeks aud lips, which 
will notrub or wear off, and Golden Jelly, deliciously 
perfumed, for healing and soothing all skin irritations, 
such as chaps, sunburns, etc., are each mailable for 60 cents 
per package. Tablets de Beaute (arsenic), a harmless 
wafer for whitening the skin and developing the form ; 
$1.00 per box mailed. My preparation for removing super- 
fluous hairis unequalled; price mailed, $185. My book, 
“How to be Beautiful,’ mailed for 4 cents; with sample 
Creamola Powder, 10 cents. Any hints that may lead jou 
to beauty will be cheerfully and freely given. 


Mm .F. VTLARO 220 W 5*th St., NW w York City. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Prof. H. C. Wood, M.D., LL.D; Prof. Harrison Allen, 
M.D., University of Pennsylvania; Geo. W. Childs, Prop., 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, and Postmaster General Johu 
Wanamaker refer stammerers to Philadelphia Institute. 
Send for 54-Page Pamphlet to 


EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Principal, 
1033 Spring Garden Street,» = Philadelphia, Pa, 
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MRS. LE FAVRE, 


. PRESIDENT OF : 
The American Delsarte Association, will make engage- 


ments with 
CHURCHES, CLUBS 


SCHOOLS 
AND INDIVIDUALS, 

For Lectures and Instruction in Gesture, Society Manners, 
Physical Culture, Breathing, Graceful Walking and How to 
Carry an Umbrella (Le Favre Method), Color as related to 
Dress and Decoration, Address, Mrs. 0. LEFavrE, Care, 
Werner's Voice Magazine, 28 West 23d St, N. Y. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY, 


of Music, Art, Oratory and English Literature, 


CHARLES W. LANDON, Dean. 

The CHEVALIER DE KONTSKI, Dir. of Piano Department. 
Mrs. WILLIS MERTON BRYANT, Dir. of Vocal Department. 
A. E. YEREX, President. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan, 

Regular Courses for Music Pupils in all Branches of 
Musical Art, and Special Courses for Music Teachers in 
Mason’s New School of Technics and the Virgil Practice 
Clavier and Foundational Method. Frequent Musical 
Lectures, Artists’, Faculty and Pupils’ Recitals. This Con- 
servatory offers unsurpassed advantages at low rates. The 
Letters Course is included in Musical Course without extra 
expense, The College offers superior inducements to 
students desiring Courses in Ancientand Modern Languages, 
Mathematics, Sciences, Literary and Preparatory Courses. 
Professional Training Course in Pedagogies for Teachers. 
Commercial and Shorthand and Typewriting Courses. Home 
Accommodations. Address for year book and circular of 
prices, The Western Michigan College, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


JUST OUT! 


“VOCAL RE-INFORCEMENT.” 


(A PRACTICAL STUDY.) 


WERNER’S VOICE MAGAZINE. 


VARIOUS VOICES. 


—‘I cannot speak in a room with an echo, ”’said Dobbs, 
the orator. 

‘I should think it would upset youto stand on a plat- 
form and hear what you’ve been saying,” said Cynicus. 


e 


—‘Baby growing right along?” 
“Oh, yes. I think he will catch up with his voice in a 
year or so.”—Indianapolis Journal. 


—He: I hear you attend the Handel and Haydn perform-° 


ances. Were you presentat the ‘‘Creation’”? 


She (indignantly): I suppose you will next want to know 
if I sailed in Noah’s Ark ? 


—The following was recently found posted in the lobby of 
a church : ‘“Notice—The person who stole ‘Songs of the 
Sanctuary’ from seat No. 32, should improve the opportu- 
nity of using them here, as he will have no occasion of 
singing them hereafter.”—Musical Herlad. 


—The actor appears to bea fragmentary individual. He’s 
always in partsand the parts are in pieces.— Binghamton 
Leader. 
—‘‘So he praised my singing, did he!” 

“Yes, he said it was heavenly.” 

“Did he really say that ?” 

‘Well, not exactly, but he probably meant that. 
it was unearthly.”— Truth. 


He said 


—A good story is told of Sir John Goss, late organist of . 


St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. He was’ conducting a re- 
hearsal of one of his compositions, when suddenly he heard 
one of the tenors singing a B flat when the rest of the choir 
were singing in B natural. Instantly cheeking the choir, 
he exclaimed, 

‘How dare you sing that note flat? If you can actually 
sing a semi-tone below the choir and not perceive it you 
are the worst man I have ever had in my choir!’’ 

The tenor listened to the rebuke, and quietly remarked 
that in his copy the note wasprinted B flat, 

“Impossible!” returned Sir John Goss. 

“But it is,” said the tenor, 

“Bring the copy here, ” said the con ductor. 

On looking at the score he found that the tenor was 
right, and that a misprint had occurred. More excitement 
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Sir John thus addressed the trembling tenor: 

“Tf you, sir, can sing B flat against all the choir singing 
B natural, simply because you have B flat marked in your 
book, you are the most correct and most wonderful singer 
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spect to the prayer; ” in ‘‘Samson,” “To g/ard mineeyes;” and 
in ‘‘The trumpet shall sound” (‘‘ Messiah”), ‘“‘ Arnd we shall 
be changed.” 

Especial attention is often required in words ending with a 
ora (ah). When it is succeeded by a word commencing with 
a vowel, it is subject to the introduction of anr. Thus “ Hal- 
lelujah (7) ! Amen.” 

Similarly in the tenor recitative from “Elijah,” “O man of 
God,” ‘‘ Elijah (7) is worthy to die;” in Balfe’s neglected song 
of ‘‘ Margaretta,” “But ah (7), it was a dream!” in the Psalm, 
‘Judah (7) is my lawgiver;” in the catch, “ Would you know 
my Celia’s charm,” ‘‘No more Celia (7) ought to strive.” Other 
familiar instances are, ‘Gloria (7) in Excelsis,” “ Hosanna (r) 
in the Highest.” 

Though in a smaller degree, there is the same temptation 
where an 4 precedes the vowel in the succeeding word. Thus, 
in the tenor recitative from Graun’s “ Passion,” ‘‘I see them 
coming!” ‘‘Ah (7),how can he e’er escape them ?” in the recita- 
tive from “Elijah,” “Elijah (7) hath sealed the heavens.” In 
connection with this letter, one other remark seems needful, 
where words, serving the purpose of rhyme, have two accepted 
pronunciations, such as demands (demarnds), commands (com- 
marnds). It seems desirable that where such words occur, 
and where one pronunciation agrees in rhyme, that that should 
be preferred. Thus in the bass air, “Arm, arm, ye brave” 
(‘‘Judas Maccabeus’), 


‘©A noble cause your zeal demands, 
The Almighty Jehovah will strengthen your hands.” 

The same words occur in “ Rock of Ages,” where the second 
syllable of the word demands should be made to agree with that 
of hands. 

Again, in ‘‘ Tom Bowling,” 

‘*When He, who all commands, 


Shall give, to call life’s crew together, 
The word to pipe all hands.” 


E. 


The vowel e from some cause seems to be outside the ca- 
pacity of many singers, being accompanied by a wheeziness 
which never fails to make it disagreeable. On the other hand, 
where the sound is given clearly it never fails to satisfy. 

Words in which the e is subject to elision, as in hidden, even, 
hearken, heaven, deepen, open, seven, broken, burden, require taste 
and judgment in their rendering. The elision in the word sud- 
denly in the recitative, 

‘*And sudd’nly there was with the Angel,” 

is productive of great effect. In the tenor air from Handel's 
“‘Jephtha,” “Ogen thy marble jaws,” from a long note being 
given to the second syllable, the effect of the elision would be 
very doubtful. The same exercise of taste is required in such 
words as angels, cruel, whether they shall be sounded as spelt, 
“angels,” “crue/,” or as “ang’ls,” “cru’l,” é.g.,in the soprano 
air 

F ‘* Angels ever bright and fair,” 


and in the tenor recitative from Handel’s « Jephtha,” 
‘* The crue/ sentence of my faltering tongue.”’ 


A provincial delivery should here be noticed, which converts 
thee into « Thus we may hear, “Thou shi/us¢ the raging of 
the sea,” and ‘‘Thou crownust the year with Thy goodness.” 

It is also well to call attention to the considerable number 
of words ending in es/, evh, etc., the speaking pronunciation of 
which is given as 7s/, wh, etc. It is customary to sing them 
as spelt, but itis often more effective, especially if of short 
duration, to convey them to an audience in their speaking 
form : 

‘Oh, thou afflictéd”’ (Benedict’s ‘St. Peter.”) 
“He that believith” +. (Leslie’s ‘‘Immanuel,’”’) 
** He that waverith ”’ (Macfarren’s ‘‘ Resurrection.”) 
‘* Both richvs and honor come of Thee ” (Anthems.) 


In concerted music, there should be unanimity in pronuncia- 
tion, the effect being far from agreeable to hear at the same 
time different renderings of the same word or syllable. In the 
unaccompanied quartet from Macfarren’s “St, John the Baptist,” 
the reader may have heard where the word jis sung together 


by the four voices, ‘‘ blessed,” “ blesszd,” “blessud.” Again, in 
Weldon’s anthem, “ Hear my crying,” where each part has a 
long note to the word “hear,” the effect is considerably marred 
by hearing the bass dwell upon 4e, while the tenor is resting 
upon the sound ofer. A similar instance occurs in the chorus 
‘““Therefore with joy,” from Bennett’s ‘‘Woman of Samaria,” 
where the parts succeed each other, in the words, ‘‘And thine 
ear,” 

The combination of e with a as in fear, /ear, calls for remark. 
In the bass solo, ‘‘ But who may abide,” “The Messiah,” one 
constantly hears, ‘‘ When He affee . . areth,” and in “ Elijah,” 
the bass recitative is becoming stereotyped into “O hee . . ar 
and answer.” It is surely better, in these instances, to prolong 
the sound of er rather than e, that an audience should not be 
kept in suspense as to the word orsyllable that is being uttered. 
The word year seems, independently of the occasional omission 
of the y, to be specially selected for this treatment. One may 
hear in the cathedrals ‘‘Thou crownest the ee . . ar with Thy 
goodness.” 

His generally treated as having but a single sound. In a 
broad sense this is true, but the singer who searches will find 
that at theclose it branches off to aslight sound of i Great care 
is required in the delivery of e, especially when given / or f by 
soprano or contralto voices. It is then (if a high note) liable 
to a sound resembling shrieking or screaming. 

While speaking ofe a defect should be noted which it would 
hardly be thought necessary to guard against, but that it has 
the patronage of vocalists occupying front rank. In such 
words as dé-spise, dé-stroy, dé-spair, the syllables are often thus 
divided: ‘‘He was des pised ;” ‘I will des-troy ;” “ Deep as 
our des-pair.” In each case the etymology of the word ought 
at once to dispose of the matter. The fact that the printer has so 
divided them and the composer has not interfered with him, 
will hardly serve in justification. 


I (anv Y). 


Zand y, as shown in the Table, are composed of ah-ee, the 
greater length being given to the first sound of a. The rustic 
choir will be found, as with the @, to have a liking for shorten- 
ing the first sound, and sustaining an é. £.g., in the hymn, 
“Darkness and ni-éé . . ght;” ‘‘For mine (eyes) ah-éé. . 5 
have seen;” ‘‘And His hands prepared the dry-ee . . land.” 

One-form of distortion of words containing this letter calls 
for special notice. The introduction may be often heard of 
the sound of ee-y in such words as kind, kee-yind, guide, gee-yide. 

Where zas a pronoun is succeeded by a word commencing 
with a, there is liability to the introduction of y. £.g., in the 
exquisite air for the baritone in Macfarren’s ‘‘St. John the Bap- 
tist,” “I (y) am not the Christ,” and in the soprano air, “Hear 
ye, Israel,” ‘‘I (y) am thy God.” 

The words iron, jire, tire, desire present some difficulty to the 
singer, where linked to along note. Whether it should be 
i-ron OF t-ern, fi. . r or fi-er, is a matter which, as in other cases, 
must be left to the choice of the singer. Two well-known 
illustrations from “The Messiah ” will at once occur: “Thou 
shalt break them with a rod of zron ;” “ For He is like arefiner’s 

re. 
és The word my requires notice from its carrying the sound both 
of mi and mi. A long note should, of course, take the sound of 


‘mi; a short note will carry bothsounds, but generally the sound 


of mi. In many cases there is very little to choose between 
them, e.g., “My (mz) pretty Jane” (Bishop); ‘‘So willed my 
(mz) Father” (Judas); ‘‘ My (mz) heart is disquieted within me” 
(Anthem). 

Dealing with the short sound of z, what has been said of the 
provincial conversion of words containing esf, eth, will apply 
also to 7p, m, etc. One may frequently hear, ‘‘All the earth doth 
worshup Thee;” “ His chosen capsuns.” 

The z will often require care in its delivery in such words as 
tll, kill, live, owing to its affinity to the sound of e. In these 
words many singers will, instead of z, give a sustained sound 
approaching that of é. 

The tendency of y to is noticeable in many places, especially 
where y is final. Where it is also subject to false accent, its 
conversion comes with ease, The well-known hymn of Bishop 
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Ken’s is commonly sung, “Gloréé to Thee.” In the song of 
“The Irish Emigrant ” we may hear,” “I’m sitting on thestile, 
Maréé;” in ‘Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” ‘‘Chains and 
slaveree,” and in ‘‘The Wreck of the Hesperus” we may have, 
‘““And the skipper had taken his little daughter to bear him 
companee.” pe, 
Even where the verbal agrees with the musical accent, it is 
still a difficulty to steer clear of this mis-sounding, as in the 
*'Norman’s song” (Attwood), ‘‘It will not waken me, Mary. 


O. 


Bi08 } the longer sound, as with a and e, 


aw-00 
being given to the first syllable. Like e, this requires care to 
avoid coarseness in delivery, the first sound being subject to 
great variation. Such words as our, power, flower, require dis- 
cretion in delivery, Their rendering as two syllables is not 
desirable,.especially if the note be ashort one. It should be 
noticed that words having the final sound of 09, as woe, thou, go, 
know, when followed by a vowel, are apt to generate the intro- 
duction of w, e.g., “Woe (w) unto them;” “Thou (w) art the King 
of Glory ;” ‘‘Go (w) up again and look toward the sea.” 

In the short vowels, the delivery of d is sometimes made lit- 
erally, instead of according to usage; but this fault belongs 
more to the foreigner, who, in the duet from ‘Judas Macca- 
beus,” may be heard to sing, ‘‘O lOvely peace with plenty 
crowned ;” though, in the opening of “ The Messiah,” some of 
our countrymen are not behind in the endeavor to be unintel- 
ligible by their rendering of ‘‘COmfort ye,” giving, however (in 
the same solo), the word ‘comfortably ” as it is usually spoken. 


UR 


U takes the sound of ee-o0 and yoo. Thus the word Jule is 
sometimes Joo/ or /e-oof. The words tune, duty, require to be 
avoided in the shape of /oon and dooty. The rule that the word 
the should be given as “hé before words commencing with a 
vowel is open to exception where w carries the precedent sound 
of y, 


O is composed of 


[Zo be continued. | 
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THE VOICE-TEACHER’S PROBLEMS, 
By FREDERIC W. ROOT. 


[Read before the Music Teachers’ National Association, Cleveland, O., July 6, 1892.) 


A LADY once visited the studio of a singing-teacher, and 

after listening for a time to what was going on she re- 
marked: ‘‘Whata delightful existence it must be to be sung 
through life in this way”—taking a beautifully sentimental view 
of the profession which I represent. Now this profession, like 
any other honorable and useful one, has its rewards; but it has 
its knotty problems and its hard trying places as do others, 

To one who is conscientious and feels his responsibilities 
keenly, these problems are often of a very disquieting character. 
Possibly there are some teachers who do not mind them: the 
irresponsible creatures who skip about upon the surface of 
things, including the surface of the earth—for they are not likely 
to stay long in one place,—content with the gold of the sunbeams 
which fall upon all, and constitutionally indisposed to dig below 
the surface for what gold may be hidden there. I onceentered 
the studio of one of these butterflies of the profession, and sur- 
prised teacher and pupil in the midst of a piano lesson. The 
pupil was busily fumbling away ata study with such fingering 
as came to her upon the inspiration of the moment, and such notes 
as she chose to substitute for those printed upon the page before 
her, while the teacher, at a window at the opposite side of the 
room, was seated in a chair with his feet on another, amusing 
himself with his reflections, which did not seem to be in any 
way connected with the performance going on under his aus- 
pices; in fact, I think he had been dozing. Another one told a 
pupil of mine that it was no use to bother your head with rudi- 
ments; why not begin with opera at once? To such as these, 
the business of music-teaching offers no disquieting problems 
other than the getting of money for what they have to give. 


They do not bother their heads with the needs of the pupil noi 
the researches of thinkers. ot 

There is a class among musicians who enter the profession 
for reasons alluded to by Rubinstein in his autobiography. He 
says that a lady once brought her son to the conservatory over 
which he presided, remarking that she had already put him to 
various things, but as he did not seem tohave much brains she 
would let him try music. Perhaps an author might be guilty 
of inventing an incident like this in order to enliven his pages, 
but to me it does not seem a very improbable case when I reflect 
how universally people seem to regard music and music study 
as a matter of peculiar inspiration, outside the pale of logical 
thought and scientific method. We never hear of a “wonderful” 
method of teaching mathematics, for that is scientifically es- 
tablished and the process is generally understood; but we do 
hear the words wonderful and magical applied to the process 
of music-teaching, especially in the department of voice-train- 
ing, Showing the credulous and unscientific attitude toward this 
study held by the majority of those who contemplate it. 

Before describing some of the problems of the voice-teacher 
as they appear to me, permit me to make the positive statement 
that these problems should be met with just as much rational 
consideration, logical thought, observance of minute facts, and 
painstaking arrangement of the smallest details as are the prob- 
lems of mathematics or any other study, and that there is just 
as much use for the brain and the reasoning faculties in our 
profession asin any other. 

A very large contingent of the teachers of voice-culture assume 
the same relationship to the problems of their profession as do 
people in general toward those of theology, or politics, or any- 
thing requiring concentrated study and thought—they accept 
certain formule upon the authority of others. One says that 
his conscience and his creed are in the keeping of his church, 
and he does not care to discuss the religious questions which 


are agitating people about him. Another says: “I believe that 


Mr. So-and-So knows what he is talking about, and I shall vote 
as hesays.” A teacher of voice-culture has been told by some 
professor of wide reputation that the management of the breath 
is all there is in singing; that to breathe well is to sing well, and 
with diaphragmatic effort every element of vocalization can be 
set right and developed. Another feels the same way about 
placing, and another is all for registers. 

These are the one-formula teachers who are, upon the author- 
ity of some one else, as dogmatically sure that they are com- 
pletely and unquestionably right as any hard-shell Baptist, 
shouting Methodist, or bigoted Roman Catholic. They are cer- 
tain that anyone who entertains different ideas is a dangerous 
and subversive character, whom it is righteous to defame and 
oppose, assuming the attitude of a ward politician toward one 
of another party. These one-formula teachers, too, despise 
problems, and look with suspicion upon anyone who occupies 
his mind with them. 

Some of the voice-teacher’s work is very comfortable, pre- 
senting no problems that he does not at once see the solution 
of. We allof us have a few pupils—enough to restrain us from 
suicide in trying times—who come regularly to their lessons, 
and make steady progress in all departments of the study; who 
are amiable and contented, and who do not expect more from 
your teaching than you think they can attain. In the department 
of musicianship you see them becoming fairly good readers 
of music, respectably familiar with the literature of vocal com- 
position and with musical theory and definition; while their 
voices gain steadily in quality, power and compass, and their 
style of singing becomes more and more refined and effective. 

On the other hand, there are plenty of pupils who give you 
all the problems you can stagger under; some expect you to 
make bricks without straw. There is the pupil who has never 
had strict government at home, and has never learned thelesson 
of application to anything. The problem of the voice-teacher 
is to see how much he can do without qualities which are 
usually considered indispensable in any other study. These 
pupils who cannot do efficient work according to any method 
which you can devise are usually the ones who inquire most 
particularly as to the method the instructor uses. It must be 
labelled Italian method—it must be old Italian method, and 
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vague surmises—an effect Mr. Ayres seeks, but I think fails 
to secure, by exclusive emphasis on ‘‘may.” The rhythmic 
movement, too, is to my ear better in the reading proposed. 

In line 15, “bear” should be strongly emphasized, with a wide 
falling slide. Thecurrent of thought is checked at the end of 
the line and rushes in a furious eddy on the phrases of the 
four lines following, to resume its onward flow at line 2>. 
The interruption and the resumption should be audibly marked 
by the reader. ‘Transpose the passage; put the bitter cata- 
logue of ‘‘whips and scorns” first, as a theme, and subjoin the 
two clauses, and my idea will, perhaps, be more clearly seen: 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, — 

Say, who would bear these whips and scorns of time, 
When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin ? 

The attitude of Hamlet toward ‘‘the whips and scorns,” the 
question of his conduct, is in ‘“‘bear” and “quietus make.” This 
is obvious in the transposition. It issurely important, if the 
sense is important, that this attitude, this relation of the man to 
his environment, be clearly brought out, made obvious, in read- 
ing the text in the Shakespearean order. 

Who would fardels bear, 
To groan and sweat under a weary life, 
But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscovered country from whose bourne 
25 Notraveler returns, puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 

In line 23 is, I venture to think, one of the most delicate tests 
in English literature of a reader’s intelligence, feeling, and. mas- 
tery of that wonderful instrument, the voice. I have never 
heard the possibilities of the line suggested by any actor of 
Hamlet, A pause should be made before as well as after 
“something,” which word, at a pitch distinctly higher than 
that of “dread” or ‘‘after,” should be softly uttered, with a 
delicate radical stress, a falling slide on the first syllable and a 
rising on the second—both inflections slight, but distinct, the 
two combining to give the word an uncertain, wavering, grop- 
ing, peering effect that is powerfully imaginative. This one 
word “something,” properly spoken, illuminates and _ spiritual- 
izes the whole Soliloquy. ‘‘After” should have a downward 
intonation; “death” an unemphatic rising slide, as the next line 
and a half is parenthetic, and “the dread of something after 
death”? must, by the reader’s thoughtful skill, be audibly 
connected with its predicates, ‘‘puzzles the will” and ‘‘makes 
us bear.” ‘‘Returns,” inline 25, should have a suspensive into- 
nation. Mr. Ayres’s falling slides at ‘‘death” and “returns” dis- 
joint the thought and offer the fragments to the listener as if 
each were complete in itself. In his reading of these lines Mr. 
Ayres may neutralize the effect of these downward slides; but 
there is no suggestion of it in the notation, 

I am unable to recognize the propriety of the stronger empha- 
sis on ‘‘name,” in the last line, and the weaker on “‘lose” and 
“action.” ‘‘Lose” in this line means “miss,” ‘fail of,” “come 
short of;” and the line means “and fail of realization.” “Lose” 
and “action” bear the burden of the thought, while “name” 
adds nothing essential; the emphasis should be put where it 
belongs—on the two former words. 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine, 


LETTERS FROM A VOCAL STUDENT. 


Vi 
Miran, March, 1889. 
DEAREST NANCIE: — : 


| REFRAINED from attacking the dread subject of registers in 

my last letter, because during the winter I have devoted a 
great deal of time to the subject, both by reading and by attend- 
ing other people’s lessons, and I wished to be in a_ position to 
give you the full result of my inquiries. In the first place I 
will try to tell you some of my maestro’s views. 

You must remember that air is the fundamental base of 
singing. The air is the motive power, so to speak, of the 


sound,—what prolongs and maintains it. A column of air as- 
cends the windpipe and strikes the vocal cords, producing 
sound. The column of air should be allowed to ascend freely 
and reverberate against the palate, from the highest to the low- 
est note. ; 

he terms chest, throat, and head-registers are ames, almost 
without sense; for the voice cannot exist in the head, nor yet 
in the chest. Any change of register is produced in the larynx, 
and is not produced by the direction in which the column of 
sound is sent after it has left the larynx. From the highest to 
the lowest note, in the (so-called) head and in the (so-called) 
chest-registers, the column of air must reverberate on the pal- 
ate and, to some extent,in the nasal cavities. Of course, 
this is a statement of facts,and not of those seeming facts— 
sensations—which are misleading to the beginner. These are 
some of Pozzo’s teachings respecting registers. My reading 
and questioning of artists and students have led me to the 
conclusion that not only the little quoted above but all that we 
are taught is identical with the teaching of the old masters. 
This is more than can be said for some of the theories at- 
tributed to these much-abused men. 

Shakespeare says,. 

“No damned error, but some sober brow 

Will bless it, and approve it with a text.” 
There is certainly no new fad in singing, whose author does 
not bless and approve it with the sanction of the old Italian 
masters. Amongst the numerous books written on the sub- 
ject of singing, I regret not to find one penned in defense of 
these maestri antichi. Sir Morell Mackenzie (‘Hygiene of 
the Vocal Organs”) observes: ‘“‘They (the old masters) spoke 
from what doctors calla clinical point of view, i. e., from the 
observation of voices in actual use, without troubling them- 
selves muchas to how the difference was brought about.” Peace 
to their ashes! They have been made responsible for a great 
deal of scientific jargon that, in their blissful ignorance of the 
laryngoscope, would have been perfectly unintelligible to 
them. It seems to me that we have only two means of deter- 
mining whatthey really did teach: Books written by them, or 
at their instigation; and tradition, particularly as delivered 
from maestro to maestro, and as represented by the leading 
teachers in Italy to-day. 

Now, from what Tosi says, itis evident that they divided the 
voice into two registers, chestand head. By chest-register they 
understood the full, round production that is most natural to the 
voice; by head-register or falsetto they understood the lighter, 
thinner quality of note, in the pure quality of which itis next to 
impossible to perform a crescendo and a diminuendo. Authori- 
ties differ respecting the cause of these two productions. A. 
B. Bach (‘‘Musical Education and Voice-Culture”) states: “In 
chest-notes the vocal cords vibrate in their entire breadth and 
width, whilstin the falsetto notes the inner free edges alone 
are inmotion.” Conflicting opinions, indeed, both of maestri 
and doctors, might be multiplied. Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
perhaps the best authority, says: ‘The essential factor in 
chest-production is the long reed, whilst the essential factor in 
the head-delivery is the short reed.” The terms chest and head- 
registers are misleading, if they make us imagine that by using 
such names, the old masters wished us to throw any of the 
notes downward into the chest to reverberate. 

A tradition insisted. on by mostof the leading masters in 
Italy to-dayis: ‘‘Descend a scale, as though ascending a stair- 
case” (scala, a scale, a staircase, being the same word in 
Italian). Maurel, who, besides being a great artist, is an ac- 
complished teacher, insists very strongly on this maxim; 
Pozzo impresses it daily on us; and everyone who is familiar 
with Lamperti’s teaching is aware that it isin the high notes 
that he implores his pupils to come down out of their heads 
and abandon the /ron/ale production. 

My late maestro, as Pozzo has clearly explained, took names, 
given for convenience, literally to the injury of his pupils’ 
voices. It was his constant effort to make us throw the low notes 
downward, swallow them, so to speak ; the middle notes we 
were to send on the palate and the highest notes were to strike 
inside the forehead. Naturally, between each of these three 
receptacles there was a great gulf fixed, the result being that 
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we started a scale of two octaves in a low growl and ended in 
a thin and wiry wail; for at E’, the voice suddenly ascended 
from the depths and, struggling upward, sought to reverberate 
on thepalate. Itdid not disport itself long there, however, 
for at Dit had to jump yet higher, and produce that quality 
of sound condemned by good maestri as /roniale. Remember 
that all this is for your warning and not your example. With- 
out the guidance of a good teacher, one is apt to mistake names 
and sensations for facts. ; ; 

A low, growling production of the lower notes is sometimes 
called the chest-register. Itis a pity that some other name cannot 
be universally used. Garcia calls this production the s/roh- 
dass register, but unfortunately his name is little used. The 
“lion’s register” would describe it very accurately; and ‘‘the 
costermonger'’s register” would indicate an accomplished model, 
by the faithful copy of which students might acquire this 
tour de force; though, indeed, the costermonger occasionally 
offends against art by forcing the register up beyond its ac- 
knowledged limits. Perhaps the student, anxious to acquire 
this contra basso production, can do it best by attending a Rus- 
sian church, where, in the absence of instruments, the exces- 
sively deep notes have a beautiful effect. The use of this 
register is less objectionable here, because, in any of the ser- 
vices I have attended, the singers who use the stroh-bass 
register avoid the painful effect of possessing two voices by 
taking short intervals and confining themselves to that register. 
Anyone who has heard a prayer monotoned in this man- 
ner will have been struck by its grand effect. To parody the 
words of a celebrated French general, ‘‘C’est magnifique, mais 
ce n’est pas le chant.” 

The strangest thing is that audiences, that might be supposed 
to know better, often applaud singers whoare palmed off as 
contraltos, merely because they have learned an artifice more 
becoming a ventriloquist than a singer. The character of the 
middle notes and not of a few artificial low notes determines the 
real nature of the voice. I know by personal experience how 
the leading maestriof Milan condemn this production. Artists 
who have studied with Scofati and with Lamperti tell ’me that 
they also consider the stroh-bass register unworthy of being 
placed even amongst the legitimate /urberia (deception) 
whereby a singer may occasionally astonish his audience. 

To blend the registers and make the voice homogeneous 
throughout, combining in the upper notes the flexibility and 
penetrating quality of the falsetto with the richness of the 
chest-register, is the object we are taught continually to aim at. 
I might attempt to tell you how, but itis principally by illus- 
tration, description of sensations, and criticism of our efforts. 
The first and last are obviously impossible in aletter, and Poz- 
zo says that sensation is apt to be misleading at first, without 
the presence of a maestro to criticise its results. No fixed law 
can be laid down as to when change of register should occur. 
Every voice is treated individually by a wise maestro. 

Before coming to Milan I was warned, by a former pupil of 
Lamperti, “‘Never go to a maestro who speaks English; it is a 
trap to catch foreigners.” I should add from my Own experi- 
ence, “Never go to amaestro who isin the habit of impressing 
his pupils by examining their throats with the laryngoscope.” 
A maestro who thoroughly understands the practical part of 
voice-production will have no need of that instrument, and sore 
throats are better treated by the doctor than by the maestro. 

Lately, asI have told you, I have attended other people’s 
lessons, and questioned students who have studied with cele- 
brated masters, from St. Petersburg to Chicago. Are you sur- 
prised to learn that the best vocalists are those whose masters 
have aimed very much at results, and have insisted very little, 
if at all, on physiological causes? So much have I found this 
to be the case, thatif I now hear a new student learnedly lay- 
ing down the law respecting the exact tension of the vocal 
cords for the emission of certain sounds, etc., I remark mental- 
ly, ‘‘a poor singer;” and, so far, this has always proved to be 
thecase. Tell it notin Gath that experience has led me to 
such a conclusion, for our caro maestro Pozzo would be 
shocked at such sentiments. He takes a deep interest in the 
physiology of the vocal organs, and often discourses thereon 
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with his intimate friend Dr. Sabus, the well-known throat-spec- 
ialist here; but, entre nous, I think Pozzo owes more to the 
maestro who trained him in his youth, and to his own artistic 
experience, than to any physiology. I believe that to hear 
him sing a note, to be made to imitate it, and to have that imi- 
tation justly criticised, is a lesson better than all the physiolo- 
gies in the world; just as I believe that a dozen actual les- 
sons from Blondin would make me a better tight-rope walker 
than years devoted to the study of anatomy and the mathe- 
matical principles of equilibrium. 

The other day a young man came in tohave his voice tried. 
It was the end of my lesson and I asked Pozzo if I might stay. 
Before beginning, the youth explained that he was complete 
master of his entire vocal apparatus. 

“‘Shall I sing with both vocal cords, or only one?” he asked. 

‘‘As you please,” replied Pozzo, ‘‘but sing; my time is limited.” 

The youth made a full exhibition of his powers. He sang, 
sohe said, with both vocal cords, with only the right and with 
only the left cord; but the sounds produced might better have 
been called bawling and wailing than singing. 

“Was your maestro able to sing?” asked Pozzo. 

“No; but he taught complete command over the larynx.” 

‘“‘Filio mio, here are many charlatans in the world,” re- 
plied Pozzo, rather sadly. ‘I could not take you asa pupil 
myself, at present; but I will give you a piece of advice. If 
you want to learn singing, go toa man who can sing himself. 
A maestro need not possess a grand voice; but he should have 
a highly cultivated one, whose intonation is beyond reproach. 
If we cannot learn an art ourselves, we are not fit to teach it.” 


Yours affectionately, Marte EvELyn. 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 


ELOCUTION AND STAGE ART. 


By NELSON WHEATCROFT. 


[Read before the Convention of Public Readers and Teachers of Elocution, New York, 
- June 29, 1892.] 


| WISH first, ladies and gentlemen, to express the sense of injury I feel at 

the hands of the Program Committee, first, in asking an actor to do any- 
thing original, and, secondly, for calling on me for a matinee at 9 o'clock 
in the-morning. I do not think any self-respecting actor would undertake 
the task. I had hoped, with a lightness of heart, that the lateness of the hour 
at which most of us retired last night (thanks to the generosity, liberality 
and hospitality of Mr. Werner) would play havoc with the attendance, and 
I would read before only a few of my friends, with a chance of being let 
down easily. My hopes were in vain. 

I have been told that I am an elocutionist. I may be in practice; I know 
Iam notin theory. Before I commence I want it understood that I am here 
to learn as well as to come with my own little lantern of experience. 

Have you ever heard actors say, ‘elocution is no good?” Ihave, and a 
great many times. Now, one of the questions I wish to hear you discuss 
is: What is the reason of this? Is it the fault of the actor or the fault of 
the elocution? Isuppose there are many actors who would be better for a 
little elocution, and there are many elocutionists who would be better for a 
little acting. 

Were I to confine my remarks to the subject allotted me and follow my 
first impulse, Ishould say so little that I am afraid you would condemn me 
for treating the matter lightly or even jestingly. The subject is, I believe, 
the“‘Application of the Elements of Elocution to Stage Art,”’or something like 
that. Now, I would simply say, ‘‘Do not apply it;’? but I suppose I must 
temper the boldness of such counsel by giving my reasons. My intention 
is not to put forward any statements of opinion or theories merely for the 
sake of asserting them, but in the hope of exciting discussion upon a sub- 
ject that must appeal to all teachers of the dramatic art as one of vital inter- 
est andimportance. As dramatic poetry is, in my opinion, the highestform 
of all poetry, from the fact thatit talks and moves and thinks and lives in 
its own self-made environment of plot and story, so the dramatic art is the 
highest of all arts in which vocal language and its accompanying modes of 
human expression form the basis for producing effects. 

‘‘All art is nature better understood,” and of no other art can this be said 
so truly as the dramatic. Now, as we want better to understand nature, is 
it policy to distort its infancy by softening off all the outlines, which outlines, 
in time, will, of their own natural growth, become its own rugged strength ? 
Shall we shade off all the movements and regulate all the tones until the 
delightful and infinite variety of nature is lost ina uniformity? Are we 
doing nature justice or gaining our most desirable results when we destroy 
or, rather, I should say, check the growth of originality? That is what lam 
afraid elocution does for stage art. Iam not making these statements with- 
out knowledge of the subject, and that knowledge is acquired from an ex- 
perience with students who, having studied elocution and Delsarte, think 
themselves prepared to study stage art. They should have studied neither 
until they had gained a sufficient knowledge of stage art pure and simple 
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to direct their adoption or rejection of those useful servants but bad mas- 
ters—elocution and Delsarte. ‘‘Art is nature better understood.” Then 
let us begin with nature and bring out its own qualities, and do not teach 
an infant dancing before nature has given it strength to walk. 

Acting cannot be taught like arithmetic and writing;in fact, acting cannot 
be taught at all; it can only be encouraged. When I say that acting cannot 
be taught, I mean that there is a quality of nature necessary for a stage 
artist to possess, a gift we will call it, if you like, which is absolutely indis- 
pensable, and that quality is the power to create an illusion by impersona- 
tion. Ido not mean mere mimicry—there is very little illusion in mim- 
iery. I mean that power to lend thought to the illusion of impersonation, 
as well as to lend voice, gesture, and facial expression. The mentality 
of the actor must not exceed in quality or be below in quality the mentality 
of the character being impersonated—that is, of course, during the imper- 
sonation; and I contend that while this quality of elastic mentality is being 
discovered and encouraged, nature should be the only dictator as to means 
and modes of expression. ducate but do not ¢raim nature. Education 
gives the confidence of knowledge and admits of the exercise of judgment 
and impulse; whereas training sets up a theory anda limitation of natural 
power. Education, in its liberal sense, not only informs the student, but 
gives him the opportunity of rejecting that which itis better for him to avoid; 
but training must be followed with blind faith in the trainer, who frequently 
prescribes a course which, by its set methods, will oppose and destroy nat- 
ural development, or dwarf with mechanics a natural power which needed 
only encouragement. 

When the power of acting is found to exist, and has been encouraged 
until it can walk and run about free from the leading strings of its encour- 
ager, then is the time to apply the decorative art of elocution. Stage art will 
then be found too strong to suffer any ill-effects from contact with the arti- 
ficial, and will absorb only a little of the gold and leave the dross. But to 
make elocution prominent in the elementary teaching of dramatic art is to 
fresco the walls before the house is built. Elocution is a beautiful, grand 
and valuable study for the reader, the reciter; for the platform,the pulpit and 
the parlor; but it is a fascinating pitfall for the student ofstage art; a luxury 
that should only be indulged in when experience has given confidence 
enough to resist its dangers while gathering its flowers. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. ALFRED Ayres, of New York: 

“Tn common with other anti-elocutionists, Mr. Wheatcroft, it seems, is of 
opinion that elocution is a fascinating pitfall for the student of stage art. 
If this be true, then I have been sadly in error formany ayear. I have 
believed, and still believe, that elocution is nineteen-twentieths of the 
whole business ; that he that would be an actor should begin with elocu- 
tion, continue with elocution, and end with elocution. 

“The anti-elocutionists tell us that the action is the chief thing; that 
the student of stage art should learn to act first and then learn to read; 
that he should cultivate the brawn first and the brain afterward. This 
method speedily makes young people think they are actors, which is about 
the worst turn that could be done them. Dramatic artists are not made in 
this way; this way makes dramatic fakers, To seta pupil to rehearsing and 
acting before he has learned to speak properly is like setting a student of 
the violin to playing tunes before teaching him to draw the bow, i. e., to 
playing tunes before he has learned to make tones, The oneis quite as 
senseless and ill-advised as the other. 

“The actor’s task is alwaysa simple one, though often difficult. Itis 
to make clear and impressive certain thoughts—no more. no less; and all 
he does, he does tocompass this oneend. To make the thoughts entrusted 
to him clear and impressive he relies mainly on the use of two things, 
natural language (signs, dumb show) and artificial language (oral speech), 
but chiefly on artificial language, skill in the use of which he acquires by 
studying the art of delivery, by studying elocution,—a thing that is best 
studied and best taught in the retirement of the closet, a thing that can be 
studied and taught successfully only in the retirement of the closet. 
Where else would a man of sense think of studying the reading, the 
elocution, of parts that amount to anything! Any gump can learn stage 
deportment and the ‘‘business”’ of a part, but there is only now and then 
a person that can, try as he may, learn to read really well. Let an actor 
have a good voice and read really well, and though he be as ungraceful as 
Irving, he will be accepted In Irving’s case we have not even a good voice. 

“The difficult part of the actor’s art—the intellecual part, the part 
that must be closely studied,—is the art of reading, of speaking the lan- 
guage so as to produce the effect intended. To do this, one must have not 
only the necessary physical and mental requisites, but also have great 
industry. It is not in the schools of the anti-elocutionists that those habits 
are acquired that are imperatively necessary if one would play the great 
parts even creditably. It requires many times as much study and 
practice to enable one properly to speak the words of an important part as 
it does to do everything else one has to do in the playing of it. There is 
no branch of the actor’s art in which proper directing is more necessary 
than in the art of getting the whole meaning and effect out of the words, 
which is the beginning and end of the art called, from time immemorial, 
elocution. 

**Elocution is a highly intellectual art, vastly more intellectual than most 
persons that pretend to teach eiocution suppose it to be; for nineteen out 
of twenty of those that pretend to teach it know little or nothing about it. 
The average so-called elocutionist doesn’t know enough of the art to know 
how little he knows. And as for the rank and file of the dramatic profes- 
sion, they know no more about it than does the average elocutionist, who 
often would read better if he had never heard that there is such a thing as 
elocution. If the anti-elocutionists would inveigh against the elocution 
of the average elocutionist and not against the art of elocution, the art of 
well speaking, I should think better of their discernment. 


_ ‘The action is the chief thing in stage art, say the anti-elocutionists. This 
is not true; yet it is true that the best, the only sure way to make the action 
appropriate and spontaneous, is to proceed as the true elocutionist proceeds 
and to cause the action to grow out ofthe text. This is to begin at the bot- 
tom and to work up, while the anti-elocutionists’ method is to begin at the 
top and to work down; it is to begin at the centre and to work toward the 
circumference, while the anti-elocutionists’ method is to begin at the cir- 
cumference and to work toward the centre; it is to begin with the house, 
leaving the frescoing of the walls to be done later. If the anti-elocutionist 
were going to make a cart-wheel, he would begin with the fellies. 

“Ifthe delivery be really good—especially in the playing of the great 
parts—intelligent, appropriate, and consequently effective, action is almost 
sure to accompany it. ‘True, the action must, in some measure, be moulded 
in accordance with certain rules of art; but these rules are quickly learned, 
for they are simple and by no means numerous. Ifthe mind goes right, 
the body is sure not to go far wrong. 

‘Create the emotion by mastering the thought and the sentiment of the 
author, and nature requires but little aid from art to furnish the expression. 
The emotion present, and the aspect ofthe face, the tune of the voice, and 
the movement of the hands and arms will seldom fail to be appropriate. 

‘‘Now, how would the actor go to work to awaken the emotion? Whence 
would he seek inspiration? Why, in the language of the author. He 
would set to work to make the language of the author produce as great an 
effect as possible on himself. In doingso he would not only seek the whole 
import of the language, but he would seek to discover what pauses, what 
emphases, what inflections were required in order, in the utterance, tomake 
clear the whole import, which import is all he would have to inspire him 
with the emotion he would express. The proper tone and modulation must 
be present, but they must not be studied Jer se; to study them fer se is dan- 
gerous. The proper tone and modulation is sure to be present, if the effort 
to make the thought clear and effective is successful. The mind must never 
be allowed to wander from the thought. The actor, then, finds the only 
sure and safe guide to appropriate action in that kind of study thatis strictly 
within the province of—elocution! Itis the utterance that always has, 
does, and always will distinguish the lesser from the greater player. In the 
actor’s art thereis nothing else that, by a very long way, is of equal im- 
portance. . 

«¢ The course recommended by the anti-elocutionists for the student of 
stage art to pursue, often does fairly well for those that are content to spend 
their lives playing the smaller parts; but, so far as we know, the great play- 
ers, those that have places in the history of the drama, began their studies 
with theart of delivery. It ever has been their skill herein that, more than 
all else, has distinguished them from the rank and file of the vocation. De- 
livery is not all that is necessary, but it not only is of more importance than 
all the rest, but it is far more difficult to learn than is all the rest. It was 
not her action but her elocution that made Charlotte Cushman the greatest 
Queen Katherine that, probably, has ever lived; and it was not Edwin Forrest’s 
action but his elocution that made him the greatest Xing Lear that, probably, 
has ever lived. 

“The average student of stage art should not spend his time in preparing 
for any special performance until he has become skilled in the art of deliv- 
ery—in elocution. He that begins with the practical, with rehearsals and 
playing, pursues the course that rarely if ever leads to anything that satis- 
fies even moderate ambition, 

‘Elocution, in fact, is the source, the fountain-head, the very soul of the 
whole business, and this has been the opinion of the greatest actors and of 
the greatest critics that have ever lived.” 


Mr. McAvoy: 
to ten minutes.’’ Carried. 


Mr. TRUEBLOOD: ‘‘Allof us, ever since we began the study of elocution, 
have heard persons out of the profession, and many in it, jeering at the pro- 
fession and almost everybody in the profession except themselves. But in 
spite of the railing of many we have this splendid convention. In spite of 
the railing of those both in and out of the profession, elocution has grown 
to its present proportions, and I undertake to say that elocution was never 
in better odor than itis to-day. Ifit were not, how is it that all the colleges 
are employing teachers of elocution ?—colleges that never employed them 
before to-day. Now, one thing, it seems to me. that causes this war against 
elocution is this: The teachers of elocution in preparing persons for the 
stage teach them principal parts, and when they are engaged in a play they 
will not be satisfied with anything but the principal character. After they 
have their ideas of melody and emphasis, they should be content to take a 
minor character until they are able to express themselves with body as well 
as with voice.’’ 


Mr. PINKLEY: ‘‘I have been trying for some years to find out what the 
distinction is between elocution andacting. Elocution is speaking by voice 
and gesture. Acting is speaking by voice and gesture. A point of differ— 
ence is, when the elocutionist reads he addresses his audience; the actor 
ignores his audience. Anelocutionist has got to be an actor and more than 
an actor. Hehas to impersonate all the parts, An elocutionist needs 
action. An actor needs elocution.”’ 


‘*T move that the time of the regular discussers be limited 


AT the National Diamond Medal Contest at Cincinnati, at the Prohibition 
National Convention, eight states were represented by young people who 
had won three medals each at contests in their respective localities. The 
competitors were fine speakers, and the Judges had a difficult task:in 
deciding upon the winner. Miss Minnie Warren, of Michigan, won the 
Diamond Medal. The next National Contest for a Diamond Medal will be 
held in Denver, in October, at the National W. C.T.U. convention. Eight 
to ten states are to send representative medal-winners. 
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PASSION AND EMOTIONS, 


By F. F. MACKAY: 


(Read before the Convention of Public Readers and Teachers of Elocution, New York, 
June 29, 1892. } 


HAT self-preservation is the first lawof nature isa proposition, the 
truth of which is generally admitted by all peoples. The infliction 
of a penalty for the breaking of a law may be taken as the final proof of the 
sincere belief of a people in the truth of that law; and all Christian nations 
are so fully convinced of the truth of the law of self-preservation, that self- 
destruction fixes upon the suicide the taint of insanity as the penalty of its 
infringement; and however slight the mental aberation, however brief the 
period of its wandering in the moment of destruction, the suicide isin the 
opinion of the worldinsane or unsound as to thislaw. Therefore it may be 
assumed, without further argument, that mankind generally believes in the 
law of self-preservation. 

If we ask for whom this self-preservation, the answer is for self; and 
love of self isan inhering principle in nature common to all animal life. It 
isjust as much a necessary part of our mentality as is the head a neces- 
sary part of our physical form. Therefore, since self-preservation is the 
first law of nature and self-love the cause of self-preservation,. it follows 
that self-love is the primal motor of the ego in man. 

It is common to speak disparagingly of self-love, but such disparagement 
‘must result from ignorance or wilful opposition to the truth. It cannot be 
otherwise; for self-love begets our highest aspirations here, forcing us into 
a constant struggle for the approbation of our fellow-men, and making us 
fear to lose the good opinion of the world. Self-love is the source of our 
best actions, the basis of our laws, the foundation of our highest and 
broadest wisdom, and for this reason Christ said: “Do unto others as ye 
would that others should do unto you; forin that you have thelaw and the 
prophets,’’—the rule of life and the wisdom of the world. 

Here, then, we find self-love not only admitted as a principle for the pro- 
tection and preservation of life, but it is taken as the standard of right be- 
tween man and man. Self-love isa powerful factor in social life, anda 
governing force in individual existence. While its force may elevate men- 
tality to its highest flights, it can also depress to the lowest depths. 

Self-love expresses itself by emotions. The words “‘passion”’ and ‘‘emo- 
tion” are sometimes spoken of as if they were entirely synonymous; and 
again they are used as if to convey an idea of the same things in kind, but 
differing in degree; and some speakers, after using the words ‘passion”’ 
and ‘‘emotion,” strive to make their meaning more clear by defining these 
words as ‘‘heart”’ and ‘‘soul,”’ words that are also frequently used as inter- 
changeable terms. At this point the obscurity becomes so great that there 
seems to be no definite meaning to any of the words. 

Actors often use the words ‘‘emotion”’ and ‘‘emotional” as if they were the 
very antithesis of the word ‘‘legitimate.’? For example, they describe the 
dramatic artiste who enacts the character of Lady Macbeth asa legitimate 
actress; while the artiste who enacts the character of Camille is called an 
emotionalactress. It requires but little thought to know that the two char- 
acters are both emotional and legitimate. In the field of amusement 
everything is legitimate that entertains and does not demoralize. Lady 
Macbeth and Camille are both dramatic, and therefore both are emotional; 
for the word ‘‘emotion’’ means outward movement, and the word dramatic 
means ‘‘action.”’ 

Beyond this earth I do not know what man may become, nor what his as- 
sociations are to be, but in this mundane sphere, judging from his actions 
in association with his fellow-men, and under the effect of his surround- 
ings, lam persuaded that man is a compound being, made up of animal 
life and mental force. Whatever life may be in its entity, motion is the 
primary recognizable element of life. Animal existence is a result of 
physical force in action. Action begets continual change, and each change 
makes its impression on the being, and the adhesion and cohesion of the 
results from these impressions develop a force which we call mentality, 

Primitive animal life is merely motion without direction. Continual mo. 
tion begets continual change, and with each change there comes an im- 
pression, creating a sensation within the being; and these sensations, re- 
ceived through impressions from environments, develop observation and 
comparison, from which result those deductions which we call judgment— 
the power of deciding—which is the basis of all mentality. Judgment se- 
lects from man’s environments everything that may better his physicaland 
mental condition. The continuous betterment of man’s existence is hap- 
piness. The right to seek and to have this happiness isan inhering and in- 
alienable attribute in the very being of all men. 

This constant and continuous seeking for happiness is always forself; and 
here begins the latent force, self-love, which, being acted upon through im- 
pressions from exterior circumstances, past or present, moves out in ac- 
tions which we name ‘‘emotions.”’ Self-love may, therefore, be denomi- 
nated not only @ passion, but the passion—that latent force in man’s nature 
which, suffering impression from exterior environments, becomes the 
fountain-head and source of every action in man’s life from his cradle to 
his grave. Thus self-love becomes the first motor to every human action; 
for without self-love there is no life, and without life there is no action. 

By ancient precedent and long usage self-love is made synonymous with 
selfishness; but usage is not always right, and the true value of a prece- 
dent lies simply in its use as astandard of comparison. Theuse of a prece- 
dent as a positive guide would soon check the progress of the world. 
Selfishness is ignorant self-love; and when the two words are critically 
considered, we shall find just as great a difference between them as there 
is between knowledge and ignorance. Selfishness is the fullest develop- 


ment of the animal in man. Self-love is the outcome of cultivated reason. 
It is the first principle of all our laws. It is the force which, when put into 
action, makes all the equities of life. The golden rule, the world-wide ac- 
knowledged principle of right, is founded on self-love. 

As the head is the great depot of nerve-matter, so is self-love the great 
centre of psychological force, from which, under impressions from exterior 
circumstances, sensations move out through the machinery of the body, 
expressing mentalaction. When the mind is in equilibrium, it compares 
impressions, and its deductions we call thought; the process, thinking. 
The process of thinking may be carried on in silence, and without making 
any exterior sign by which the action of the mind may be recognized, so 
long as the sensation from the impression does not disturb the mental bal- 
ance; but when the sensation either depresses or elevates self-love, then 
this force moves out insuch form of voice, gesture and pose, as will con- 
vey to the observer a very clear physica! picture of the mental condition of 
the subject of the impression. 

An emotion 1s made up of three parts—impression, interior sensation, 
and exterior signs. When thoughts are tipped from their balance either 
by elevation or depression, the thinker is called emotional. Since, then, 
impressions from exterior circumstances make sensations which move, it 
follows that emotion must make expression; and as expression is the out- 
come of the mental and physical conditions atany given moment of impres- 
sion, it follows that if we can note the signs of these conditions, we may 
find the factors of expression, and if we can find the factors of expres- 
sion, we may be able to describe and study emotions. This acquired 
knowledge properly arranged, would constitute the science underlying the 
arts of elocution and acting. 

On general principles it may be asserted that the sensations produced by 
the impressions from exterior circumstances beget either mental elevation 
or mental depression. Mental elevation begets muscular tension, and mental 
depression begets muscular relaxation; and upon these conditions of mind 
and body will depend the form and action of utterance, voice, force, stress, 
time and inflections. Though all of these factors must appear in the expres- 
sion of every emotion, yet they do not hold the same relative positions in 
any two emotions. It is because of the transposition of these factors of expres- 
sion that we recognize the difference in emotional sensations. 

The sensation of which the emotion is the exterior sign is either 
elevating, and therefore tensive, in its muscular action, or it is depressing, 
and consequently relaxing, to the muscular system, Again, such emotion 
is a sign of good or evil intention, and therefore emotions may be classed 
as benevolent or malevolent. For example, /ove is a benevolent emotion, 
Nothing in life is more earnest, nor broader, than the good wishes of 
lovers. On the other hand, fate is a malevolent emotion, injurious to self 
and wishing destruction to everything else. Hate demoralizes judgment 
and reduces man to the level of the brute creation, Angeris a malevolent 
and impulsive emotion. Hate results from unappeased anger. 

A partial list of the benevolent emotions and phases of such emotions 
may be presented under the names joy, grief, love, gladness, sorrow, 
friendship, mirth, etc. 

Malevolent emotions may be found under the names anger, hatred, 
terror, horror, indignation, jealousy, etc. 

Tensive and elevating emotions: Joy, gladness, mirth, anger, hatred, 
terror, jealousy, fear, etc. 

Relaxing and depressing emotions: Horror, grief, shame, dread, sorrow, 
humiliation, awe, etc. 

Restive emotions: Love, friendship, sympathy, mercy, pity, happiness, 
cheerfulness, gratitude, etc. 

It is not here assumed that this is a complete list of the wordsin our 
language that name the emotions and_ phases of emotion; but the list is 
presented to show how emotions may be classed in studying the science of 
elocution, which is undoubtedly the most important factor in the art of 
acting. 

Of ail the emotions that quicken the heart and warp the judgment of 
men and women, none is more potent than the emotion called love. Love 
has been the theme of story and song since men could communicate their 
thoughts and sensations. It has been a prime mover in every social 
change, and is the projector and supporter of our social life. 

What is love? I speak now of that mental effect which is to man as is the 
perfume ofthe rose to the tree that bears it—its highest development. 
Whatever may be the final scheme in the individuation of man and woman, 
we are forced to regard their individual mentalities as only parts of a 
creation whose entity must come from the union of these parts. Self-love 
is equally strong in man and woman, and is constantly striving in each 
to perpetuate the ego, This restless longing proves the imperfection of 
the individual. Something is wanting—repose. The outcome of self-love 
seeking rest through the confiding mental associations of man and woman, 
is the emotion we call love. Love begets the entity of man’s mentality, and 
the greatest happiness that the ego can know results when two self-loves 
so perfectly conjoin that love controls the two as one. : 

Love is always aggressive,—leveling in its nature and unlimited in its 
force: It may be trained and led by social laws; but when society seeks 
to check its course, it mocks at precedent and rule, it laughs at bolts and 
bars, and bids defiance even to death itself; and yet this so powerful 
emotion is always soft, tender and persuasive in expression. How truth- 
fully and how beautifully has Shakespeare, the great linguist of the passions 
and emotions, described the vocal expression of this emotion when he says: 


‘« How silver sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night, 
Like softest music to attending ears.”’ 


In those two lines, what a lesson in elocution! And yet in the entire 
catalogue of emotions there is, perchance, not one thatis in general so 
falsely represented as the emotion love. In many instances, the actor, 
possessing a full, orotund quality of voice, and seeking approbation for 
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personal qualities, rather than for artistic merit, belies the emotion by the 
use of declamatory force, making it bravado instead of an expression of 
supplication and persuasion. 

So strong are the habits of tradition and precedent, that the monotones 
and rhythmical effects commonly heard in stage-reading come to us 
from the earliest times of plays in England, when the monks used to 
chant the mysteries and miracles. The same effect may be traced from 
the general school reader through pulpit oratory to the same source. But 
the monotony in quality of voice, force, time and inflection, by reason of 
the constant recurrence of these factors in expression at certain given 
intervals of time, is not always the sign of ignorance in the art of 
expression; it is sometimes the result of an insuppressible desire in 
the ego, that delights in the musical effect of swelling, rhythmical tones, 
This defect is commonly described as a result of being in love with one’s 
own voice. But there is still another cause for this habit of impinging 
sound on sound, This form of utterance becomes an assistant to memory; 
for the abrupt pause, the entire cessation of sound and change of inflections, 
make a chasm over which the mind will not always successfully leap to the 
next word. Clever artists fill up these voids of memory with action, others 
bridge over the space with tones andinflections, Novices generally fill up 
these spaces between points of memory with the repetition of words al- 
ready spoken—anything for sound; but let the reader remember it is not 
sound sense to lose sense in sound. 

Among those who have not given thought to the subject, laughter seems 
merely a current of sound, originating in impulse and terminating in the 
vapor of a breath; but if the object of language be to express one’s 
thoughts and sensations, then I think we may call laughter a part of the 
natural language of expression. 

Of all the forms of expressing human sensations, laughter may be con- 
sidered as one of the most impulsive, the most uncontrollable, and the 
most exhausting. Laughter isso entirely impulsive that it not only pre- 
sents itself at times when our reason tells us to suppress it, but when, on 
the other hand, reason would call in its aid, either for the purpose of con- 
cealing our true mental state, or for the purpose of arousing cheerfulness 
in others, it positively refuses to obey the deliberating power. And yet, 
like every emotion of the human mind, laughter is susceptible to analysis, 
that is, resolution into its several factors and, per consequence, to study; 
and, through study, of entire subjection to and direction by the will-power. 

The first impression from this subject asa study is that the variety of 
laughs must be innumerable, and the forms so fleeting as to be inappre- 
hensible. But when we reflect that every laugh, whether pleasant or disa- 
greeable, must be made up of the radical or vanish of one or more of the 
tonic elements of the language, we shall have a basis for study which may 
lead to the conclusion that even a laugh, with its quick movements and 
volatile sounds, is not beyond the reach of observation and comparison. 
Let us consider the laugh analytically and then synthetically. If we can 
discover what a laugh is made of, we ought, with practice, to be able to put 
it together, 

Every laugh must have utterance to be presented; it must have vocality 
or sound, of some kind, to be heard; force, time, inflections, and ‘a base in 
the stress of tremor whose dramatic language is weakness,—that is, the 
inability of the muscular power to resist, without vibration, the power of the 
mental impression that causes the laugh. 

There are sixteen tonic elementary sounds in our language, and the laugh 
is always made on one or more of these sounds. Some of the sounds are 
compound, but the impulse of a laugh deals only with single sounds; and, 
therefore, when it comes to a compound it takes either the first or the last 


part ofit. Here we have a chart showing the tonic elements of our lan- 
guage: 

TG, as in ale = @—compound. 

2a; as in art = a 

oer ae as in all = a 

4. @, as in an = a 

icy a as in eve = é 

2. °C; as in end = é 

Ie 25 as in ice = z7—compound, 

Bets as in in = z 

ie Oe as in old a 6 

PA oe as in lose —= do 

350; as in on = to) 

Teeiahs asin tube — u 

CEE as in Sull = u 

3. u, as in up = a 

I. ou, as in out ou—compound, 

Ty az, as in oul ot—compound. 


(Synthesis of laugh.) 


If we enunciate the tonic element @, as it is commonly heard in the word 
art, with an expulsive utterance, an orotund quality of voice anda moderate 
force, we shall have for our base atone that generally presents a hearty 
laugh, while it indicates cultivation or mental discipline. This base may 
be represented by the form ah rolonged to the extent ofa full 
breath. Change the mode of utterance to the explosive, which is a true 
utterance of laughter, and prefix the aspirate 2, and the alphabetical char- 
acters which represent the above sound are reversed and become a———. 
Add to this form the stress of tremor and we shall obtain a form of sound 
that may be illustrated thus, Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, and may be carried 
on as long as the reservoir of breath will sustain it, Butthelaugh has other 
factors besides mode of utterance, quality of voice, and stress of tremor. 
The laugh has force, time, in rate of movement and pause, and also inflec- 
tions. Though the laugh may assume any of the degrees of force from the 
whispering force, heard in what is usually defined as a ‘‘chuckle,’’ up to 
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the impassioned force of an outburst of joy, or the eccentric laugh denom- 
inated hysterical, it will be sufficient for our illustration to continue the 
analysis with the aid of moderate force. We will, therefore, for the pur- 
pose of more clearly presenting the factors time and inflection, take three 
of the simple tonic elements a (2), a (4), ¢ (2), on which, by reason of the 
above synthesis, we may have passed through utterance, quality of voice, 
force, and stress of tremor, which would present our example thus: 


(2) Ha ha ha ha, (4) Ha ha ha ha, (2) He he he he. 


We have now three simple tonic elements; with the same utterance, the 
same quality of voice, the same stress, the same force, the same time, and 
the same inflections, This sameness will necessarily indicate mental deliber- 
ation, or, at least, mental control; but as the laugh is the language of impulse 
we must destroy the studied effect presented by the sameness of time upon 
these three successive sounds. We may do this by lengthening the first 
sound, thus,(2) 4a ha ha ha ha ha, shortening the second sound thus, (4) Aa, ha, 
and lengthening the third sound still more than the first, thus (2) He he he he 
id he he he. Our example at this point of the synthesis might be presented 

us: 

(2) Ha ha ha ha ha ha, (4) Ha ha ha, (2) He he he he he he he. 


Now, although we have broken the time, there being no inflections of the 
voice, the laugh is monotonous, and, therefore, not an imitation of the 
natural laugh, as it must be, or be worse than useless. There is nothing 
that is more destructive to the best efforts of the dramatic novice than the 
awkwardness of his wooden laugh, hay, hay, hay, hay; for it isa most 
thorough exposure of his inability to properly control and direct the 
mechanism of expression in dramatic art. This monotony may be broken 
by applying the rising inflection to the first sound as, thus, (2) Ha ha ha ha 
ha ha, by sustaining the voice on the second sound as, thus, (4) Ha ha 
and then applying the falling inflection to the third sound as, thus, He he he 
he he hehe he. Vhe example would then stand thus: 


(2) Ha ha ha ha ha ha——(4) Ha ha—(z) He he he he hehe he he—. 


But now, while the time in the movement is broken up, there remains a 
sameness in the length of the two pauses that separate these three elemen- 
tary sounds. The mechanism of time in these two pauses must be 
destroyed by taking one of the pauses out, and letting the three sounds suc- 
ceed each other as they would under the impulsiveness of those sensations that 
beget laughter; so that the perfect synthesis of a laugh on these three 
simple elementary sounds would be presented thus: 


(2) Haha ha ha ha ha (4) ha ha——(2) He he he he he hehe he 3 


Thus itis shown that the laugh may be observed, studied, and put to- 
gether at will. The study in itself becomes very interesting from the fact 
that each one of the elementary sounds under the impulse of laughter seems 
to mark some characteristic quality in the nature of the individual. 

If we take the position of the mouth in the performance of the first 
sound @, we shall findit so nearly closed that the laugh resulting may be 
called a, ‘*close-mouthed laugh,” When involuntary, it indicates awkward- 
ness, meanness, or lack of muscular control; when voluntary, it expresses 
mockery or contempt. We hear it sometimes in the novice, or youngactor, 
when the author has inserted several signs of laughter ‘‘ Ha! ha! ha! ha!” 
the aspirant for public honor says, ‘‘Hay! hay! hay! hay!” The second 
sound @ makes a good hearty laugh, and generally indicates a cultivated 
mind; while the third sound @isa broad and open-mouthed sound that 
generally indicates an impolitic mental condition, or a disregard of Mrs. 
Grundy’s opinion. The fourth sound of @ is very flat, and the laugh 
made by the use of this sound indicates a very .eccentric disposition even 
to crankiness. Long é, makes the little laugh that is sometimes called the 
school-girl’s laugh, Ze, he, he, he, he, he. The short ¢ is heard in the laugh 
of raillery, or the sarcastic laugh that we hear from the critics in a party 
when one ofa group thinks he has said a good thing; as ‘‘ Heh, heh, heh; 
yes, quite clever.’’ The longi is compound, and its parts are heard in the 
laugh made of @ and e, ‘The short 7 is heard in old age when the 
abdominal, intercostal and pectoral muscles have lost their power; the voice 
is the result of a very limited action of the muscles of the throat, and the 
resonance of this voice is almost entirely in the head, thus, 7 Ai hi hi hi hi. 
The sound of dis heard in the strong laugh of people who live ontdoors, and 
feela pleasure in takingin large draughts ofpureair. Thesecond sound of 
é represented by that soft sound in the word ‘‘lose’’ makes a kind of diplo- 
matic or non-committal laugh; while the third sound of 46, commonly called 
short 0, having its principal resonancein the back part ofthe mouth, seems 
to express the feeling of the man who likes good living with an occasional 
drink as, 0, oh, oh. The first sound of zseems tobe the laugh of the female 
diplomat, the lady who, when a disagreeable or an unexpected visitor 
comes, receives them with a ‘‘ Hew, hew, hew, so pleased to see you.” The 
second sound of 2 makes that kind of laugh that we hear among the unde- 
cided, characterless sort of people, Au, Aw, hu. The third sound of z, that 
is short % makesa good hearty laugh, and seems nearly related to the 
second sound of a, as in ah, for they run very naturally into each other in 
the hearty, candid laugh as hw, hu, hu, ha, ha, ha, hu, hu, Ou and ot, so 
different in their appearance to the eye, are nevertheless so transposable 
that either one of them may enda laugh of any kind, though there are no 
unstudied laughs beginning with either of these sounds. ; 

A very good exercise in vocal gymnastics may be made by running all of 
thesesounds into one continuous laugh, thus (the figures in parenthesis 
indicate the sounds as they stand in the chart): 


(1) Hahaha, (2) hahahahaha, (3) hahahahahaha, (4) ha haha ha 
ha, (1) he he he he he he he, (2) he he he he he he, (2) hi hi hi hi hi hi, (1) ho ho 
ho ho ho.ho, (2) ho, ho ho ho ho ho ho, (3) ho ho ho ho ho, (1) hu hu huhu hu hu, 
(2) hu hu hi ha hu, (3) hu huhu hu hu,(1) hou hou hou hou hou, (1) hot. 
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DISCUSSION. 
Mr. R. E. MAyne, of New York: 


“J did not hear Mr. Mackay’s paper, having been attending to my duties 
as temporary treasurer in the adjoining room, but Iknow so well how Mr. 
Mackay stands on the subject of passions and emotions that I can venture 
one or two remarks, It is very natural that you should have a great inter- 
est in this paper, because to an elocutionist emotion must be the prime 
study, and when that paper is presented by oneas scholarly as Mr. Mackay 
is, it becomes vastly more attractive. I will not attempt to discuss the 
scope of that paper, but will devote myself to one point of it, That point 
shall be humor, 

“There isavery close relation between laughter and humor. Humor 
can be strictly called an emotion, and laughter is a yisible manifestation of 
-humor. I have noticed that often our elocutionists in América are too much 
given to humorous selections, and at times occasion a great deal of disap- 
pointment. Such readers are heard to reproach the public for what they 
consider a strong desire for this class of recitation. Is it right that such a 
judgment should be formed ? Humor must have its place on every pro- 
gram, In all time humor has been predominant; but Ifindthat something 
deeper is also wanted and appreciated in civilized communities. You 
should, however, study your audience in selectinga program. You should 
make your selections according tothe degree of intelligence of those before 
whom you expect to appear. I think you can make a general adaptation 
under two heads: the lower and the higher order of intelligence. Let us 
take two typical American humorists, one standing for a high order of in- 
telligence, and the other for a lower order of intelligence. If you look at 
James Whitcomb Riley, he will take a subject such asa big, overgrown 
boy to provokelaughter. The characters presented by Riley do not ap- 
pear to rise very high in the intellectual. On the other hand, there is Mark 
Twain, whose characters are more intellectual, 

‘Is it possible to become humorous by any course of training? I should 
say yes. A person will become more humorous with the development of the 
mind. Ishould like to hear this matter discussed further.”’ 


Mrs. WEBB: ‘‘l am very much interestedinthe subject of laughter, and 
Ihave never had such a profound respect for Mr. Mackay as I have since I 
heard him laugh. My mode of training is identical with that of Mr. Mac- 
kay, and I only want to add one laugh to those brought out by him. That 
is the combination of 00, which makes the laughter of the miser gloat- 
ing over his gold.” 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 


MUSIG AND MUSIGIANS. 


Gondueted by Goouis Arthur Russell. 


Tae forecast for next season gives much promise. All the 

indications point toward a musical winter which will ex- 
ceed in brilliancy even last year’s record. True, the Rubinstein 
flurry has lost its impetus, but we shall have Paderewski again 
and are promised the return of that prime favorite, Joseffy. 
What more do we need by way of piano playing? 


: Se 

Then there come the announcements of Mr. Abbey regarding 
his opera plans, and they are surely very grateful reading. 
Beside the return of the favorites of last year—Emma Eames, 
Margaret Reid, Scalchi, the De Reszkés, Lasalle, etc.—will come 
Calvé, and Melba, the reigning sensations now in Europe. 
The reputation of Mme. Calvé seems thus far, 
in America, to rest mainly upon her personal beauty which 
is said to be extreme. Butaside from this very desirable qual- 
ity of attractiveness in a singer, this beautiful soprano has cre- 
ated a real impression as an artist of high musical and histri- 
onic powers. The better class of critique in London accords her 
unstinted praise as anideal San/uzza in Mascagni’s ‘‘Cavalle- 
ria,” and this means much. However, Mme. Calvé has yet to 
win a really high place in the world’s galaxy of operatic so- 
pranos, and her abilities are comparatively unknown in 
America. 

23h 

Mme. Melba is treated by a portion of the American press as a 
mere passing fad, because of her bit of romance with a French 
nobleman; but this incident is the least important of her quali- 
ties as an artist, and every honest mind must regret the un- 
happy scandal which has supplanted for a time the real artistic 
reputation of the singer Mme. Melba will doubtlessly prove 
the great sensation of the coming season at the Metropolitan. 
Her voice is of remarkable purity and beauty of color, andshe 
is with it all a modest and conscientious artist. Hopefully, this 
gifted. woman’s private life and unhappy misadventures will be 
allowed relief from public gossip, and Mrs. Grundy may be 


kept from the foreground, at least till Mme. Melba has proved 
herself something more than a subject for scandal. 

The Casino! alas! It is but a year ago when we were raised 
to a high state ofhope, by the announcement that this beauti- 
ful temple of music was to turn its attention to legitimate 
opera comique. Ah! the phantoms of pleasure that flitted 
across the mind’s eye and ear as we thoughtof some of the 
charming works of Donizetti, Rossini, and others. Whatanim- 
pression such a course of operas would have produced; but 
now—“oh, the sin of it,” we hear another tale, this time not 
so sweet by far. The Casino has failed as an opera house, 
and will be turned over to the many-sided muse known as the 
“Varieties.” The pattern is to be after the London music 
halls. Now, these London music halls are very interesting 
places ina general way; but they foster a sort of sentiment not 
recognized as altogether clean in the American social economy; 
and a theatre in New York on the plan of the Alhambra or the 
Empire of Grosvenor Square, to take the place of our hitherto 
morally respectable Casino, will prove a rather unsavory addi- 
tion to our places of public amusement. 

When there are placed together a variety show and the bar, 
the social result never yet has proved compatible with good 
ethics. Just why this is somay be difficult to show, but noone 
who knows will deny the fact. No respectable London wo- 
man will dare enter the Alhambra, yet the place is filled every 
night with women. Perhaps there might be a slight exception 
to this in the fact that many poor people find in these concert 
halls a means of cheap amusement, and in their own way 
these people are doubtless virtuous, if not delicate and refined 
in their tastes. | 

235 

True, many Americans take their wives and daughters to 
these places—in London, but they realize security in the unlikeli- 
hood ofrecognition; yet these visits are largely from a stand-. 
point of curiosity, and a real assurance of freedom from pos- 
sible evil influence, puts the visit beyond cavil. But the fact 
remains that these halls are supported by the demi-monde, and 
in London, the real home of the ‘concert hall,” Parliament 
was obliged to interfere with the various managers, in order to 
keep the performances within the bounds of even a rather broad 
idea of propriety. 

>35¢ 

The performances at these halls are unique, and frequently 
interesting. The orchestras are often the best in London; the 
ballets are exquisitely perfect, andmany extraordinary “special- 
ty” performers are seen only upon these boards. The songs, 
however, are usually awfully low, andare the blemish on the 
performances, and the cause ofthe low moral tone of the whole 
entertainment. 

735 
Ifit will be possible for the better elements of these concert halls 
to be brought together and placed before New York, anda 
great care be taken to prevent the auditorium being filled with 
the men and women of the street, then is it possible that the 
Casino as aconcert hall may find a field of legitimate amuse- 
ment; but itis quite too much to expect, for a concert hall will 

be a concert hall, and New York needs none such. 

ios 

Mr. Van der Stucken’s plans to establish at Chickering Hall 
a school of English opera, will be received with pleasure by 
many aspiring singers. The ability of the director of the 
scheme is unquestioned, and his zeal is untiring; which com- 
bined qualities make the enterprise a well assured success. It 
appears upon first reading thatit will be a mistake to make up 
the repertoire from the much overdone popular operas men- 
tioned in the prospectus; and it would appear that, if the sing- 
ers were to reap the fullest benefit from the study, it would bet- 
ter be directed towarda few ofthe lighter and less hackneyed 
operas of the modern school. But a man who plans a scheme 
so comprehensive as this, and who will devote his best ener- 
gies toward its fulfilment, is the better judge; and we will 
hope for much from this new enterprise of this most energetic 


musician. 
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CHATS WITH STUDENTS. 


LTHOUGH these Chats are marked for 
students, I find that they often drift into 
talks with teachers ; but really good teachers are 
always students, and, therefore, the title may 
stand. This drifting away from students’ to 
teachers’ chats is not quite the fault (if such it be) 
of the writer, but the result of correspondence 
from teachers in various parts of the country, who 
have found this department more or less to their 
liking or disliking. 
*3ae 


Some of my correspondents, however, show by 
their questions, that they have not read all the 
Chats that have appeared, for they call upon me 
to repeat statements and explanations. It is well 
understood that questions, opinions, etc., are al- 
ways welcome, but it is a very desirable thing for 
correspondents to discover just what they want 
to know, andaskthe question direct. Some letters 
come which really would require in their answer 
a complete exposition of the entire system of 
voice-culture or general musical culture. In due 
course of time I hope to chat upon most of these 
important items, but even ten numbers of this 
magazine are not sufficient ; so I request my cor- 
respondents to ‘‘ boil their questions down.” I 
will not promise to know everything you think 1 
do, but I will always tell you what Ican, and con- 
fess the lacking when and where it occurs. 


To teachers and pupils alike I am glad to re- 
spond, if Ihave anything to give ; and, although 
itis not the spirit of this column to enter into 
disputes with those who disagree with the doctrine 
it upholds, yet all honest criticism, or expressed 
disagreement, will be considered carefully and 
honestly ; and willbe given its opportunity here, 
just as | would discuss a point at issue in my own 


study. 
73h 

As the time is now upon us when we begin the 
winter’s work, I will talk a bit upon a subject 
suitable to the season. To students the advice 
will be, to enter intothe year’s study with a deter- 
mination to know what the day’s work means, The 
vast majority of students simply drift along ina 
way which cannot be named other than heedless. 
Very few students know much more of the work 
they are doing than is expressed upon thesurface 
of a vocalize, a song, or a piano composition, 
which happens to be in practice at the time. 
Many students will find ready answer for a ques- 
tion as to the method they study with, ‘‘Oh, I 
study the Italian method,” or ‘the Smith 
method,’’ etc., but what that all means is quite 
too deepa matter. 


Many musical people volunteer to express dis- 
approval of singers’ or piano players’ work ; but 
how few, indeed, can explain their criticism, All 
of this indicates a lack of mental comprehension 
of the various elements of the art which they pro- 
fess to know, and marks the student as an un- 
tutored pretender, whose claim for consideration 
among people of real culture is not more reason- 
able than would be the claim among physicians 
of an old grandam who knows the medicinal 
virtues of a few simple herbs. 


A piano student should know the various 
qualities of tone the instrument is fitted to pro- 
duce, and should know the varieties of touch 
which produce these tone-qualities. Then there 
is the ‘‘musical phrase,”—how few students 
know the plainest laws of phrasing either in 
playing or singing! Yet it is one of the very 
elements of music, and not an item to be left for 
jinishing study. You should find the musical 
meaning of the simplest melody or theme, even 
if it be in a technical exercise ; and, having found 
it, determine how to deliver it so that its musical 
worth will at once be apparent to the listener. 
This matter of phrasing is intellectual in its per- 
ception, but, of course, requires satisfaction of 
certain mechanical conditions for the pianist in 
his interpretation. 

Bee 


Broadly speaking, the two thoughts in phrase- 
delivery which must receive the first considera- 
tion of students are the Beginning and Close; 
and from these two extremes, the inner conditions 


will surely develop. Musical intelligence dis- 
plays itself in the manner of one’s phrasing, 
more positively perhaps than in any other one 
quality of performance. It is to music what in- 
flection and punctuation are to oratory. Good 
phrasing, although itself an intellectual side of 
music, at once reveals the spirit, and, therefore, 
becomes the highest of the purely artistic attri- 
butes of the art, unfolding the formal or charac- 
teristic beauty of the composition, and intensify- 
ing its emotional color. 

To phrase well is to make your melodic periods 
stand out in the foreground with a distinctness 
which at once invites attention, yes, even insists 
upon it; and this particularizes the melodic 
structure, makes it definitely expressive of the 
true contents of the composition, 


23h 


If the melodic idea of a musical composition be 


not truly expressed, the reading loses all co-, 


herence, and the listener receives only an emo- 
tional impression, caused by the varying dynamic 
impulses and harmonic progressions, both of 
which pertain more to the sensuous quality of 
music. The mind may be fascinated by the 
brilliancy of a performance, the crushing chords 
or the rapid fioriture which flash before it with 
dazzling delight ; but, if there be no proper un- 
folding of the melodic intent, the real story of the 
composition, the higher sense of musical enjoy- 
ment is surely missed, and the listener finds him- 
self exalted or depressed momentarily by the 
emotional force of the music, but he loses entirely 
that contemplative possibility which music in its 
best moods offers ; where one may indulge one’s 
highest intellectual and spiritual appreciation of 
the zsthetic nature of the art. 
7358 

The delivery of the phrase requires variety of 
tone-quality; the opening note will require 
more or less of accent, marking or announcing a 
new statement; and theclosing note or notes will 
generally show a finish either by an abrupt 
staccato note, or, inlong phrases, by a diminish- 
ing of power which allows the phrase to seem to 
vanish. Often also a slight delay at the close of 
the phrase produces an excellent effect, by a 
quality of impressiveness. 

oe 

The shortest phrase possible is of two notes, and 
these two notes being either upon the same tone, 
or at any interval apart, are subject to an infinite 
variety of possibilities of phrasing, whichstudents 
will dowelltostudy. From this simplest phrase, the 
principle expands to figures of many tones ; and 
within the long phrase, secondary conditions arise 
which call for a similar treatment of accent and 
vanishing release, in a less positive degree, but 
never does this destroy the outline of the phrase 
proper, but these secondary phrase-like condi- 
tions appear as parenthetical thoughts. 

7 

If the student will look carefully into the 
thought of the musical phrase, there will at once 
be found the importance of accent, which is really 
the strongest, the most impressive item in the 
delivery of phrases. The normal thought requires 
that phrases shall be detached from each other, 
and however legato the tones within a phrase 
may be delivered in their relationship to each 
other, the final tone will mark a complete finish 
and ‘not be connected at all with the opening tone 
of the following phrase. The first tone of a 
phrase, however, will not always be given an 
important accent, although it will announce itself 
directly and positively. 

I will express this thought in a series of 
sentences thus, “The doy did it;’ “It was he 
who did it ;”’ ‘It was the doy who didit,”’ instead 
of ** This is the boy who did it.” 

A very slight musical imagination will be able 
to apply a musical phrase wherein similar condi- 
tions of accent will obtain as those above; and 
it willalso be readily appreciated that a correct 
closing of the sentences above would not call 
for accent upon the final word ‘* te but rather 
would the word be spoken with an inflection and 
a diminishing force,. which would clearly mark it 
as the end of an intrinsic thought within a story; 
and if a second thought occurred, it would be 


well marked with an accent and more or less 
abrupt opening, clearly marking it as a new 
thought, thus; ‘*It was the doy who did it, mo¢ the 
girl ;’ while, if imperfectly punctuated, it might 
read thus, ‘‘It was the doy who did it xo?, the 
girl.” Here the most important accents are 
correct, but the truth is sacrificed by imperfect 
closing of the first phrase, as is readily dis- 
covered. 

Much of our piano playing by amateurs is very 
much like the lastsentence above, and the mis- 
chief in itis with the fact that neither player nor 
auditor knows why the music is without effect. 
Singers, perhaps, fare better, for the text usually 
carries with it some idea of the phrasing required ; 
but even here we hear some terrible rioting with 
words whose secondary syllables are thrown out 
with reckless force and consequent destruction of 


sense. 
oie 


The study of ‘*The Musical Phrase,”’ then, re- 
quires a comprehension of accent, in its varying 
musical significance, and no student need ever 
expect to perform classic music so that its mean- 
ing will be comprehended by the listener until 
the corréct feeling of phrase delivery, through the 
use of accent and rhythmic cadence, has been 
well cultivated. 


mate 


I will quote a few paragraphs, which I wrote 
some time ago, as a preface to this study,* in 
the hope that it will give a clear idea of the three 
important varieties of accentuation in music. It 
will be noted that the second species (Rhythmical) 
pertains directly to oursubject, ‘‘ The Phrase :’’ 

“Tf we watch closely the singing of any melody, 
we shall soon feela sense of undulation, or rise 
and fall of power in the voice, which recurs with 
great regularity, and which soon gives the piece 
a distinctcharacter, or form, similar to the various 
metrical characteristics of poetry. 

‘*If we listen still more closely, we feel that 
certain parts of the melody are grouped together, 
notso regularly nor so frequently as the metrical 
rise and fall of the music, yet with a degree of 
periodicity which forces itself upon us, and com- 
mands our attention, as a more or less complete 
musical idea corresponding with lines and parts 
of lines in poetry, which are expressed by the 
marks of punctuation for phrases, etc. 

‘‘Listening again, we shall be impressed by 
sudden abrupt outbursts of passionate force ; 
tones are held long enough to destroy for the 
moment the metrical regularity of the piece, or 
the singer will slacken or hurry the speed of the 
piece, singing with various degrees of power, ‘till 
the listener is carried along unconsciously by the 
intensity of the artist’s expression; and, although 
the metrical and intellectual sense really prevails 
all the while in the mind of the singer, the new 
and deeper feeling seems to step above them all, 
and assert the emotiona/ element as supreme. 

‘‘These three phenomena are all the effect of 
what is termed, in music as in poetry, accent or 
stress. The first accent we feel is that of 
measure, frequently called the Metrical accent, 
which is largely instinctive, causing the listener 
often to sway to and fro with head and body, dur- 
ing the performance of a musical composition. 
All human nature responds to this sense of 
metrical accent, and since by it the relative move- 
ment of any composition is preserved, it is of the 
jirst importance to the student. 

‘«The second feeling of accent, usually termed 
Rhythmical, corresponding to the beginning and 
closing lines of poetry, appeals more decidedly to 
the intellectual nature, and belongs to a higher 
musical development. However, from the very 
first asense of the rhythmical accent, or phrase, 
should be cultivated by the student who expects 
ever to discover the true beauties of music. The 
expressive or emotional accent is really a liberty or 
license on the part of composer or performer, to 
bring into relief certain groups of tones or single 
tones, to produce emotional effect, and heighten 
the expression of the composition. Often these 
points of particular expression are left to the in- 
terpretation of the performer, who is expected to 
feel the requirements of special stress, etc., as an 
actor feels the requirements of his part and 


* « How to Read Modern Music.” By L. A. Russell, 


G. Schirmer, N. Y., 1889. 
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reveals the intention of the author, which in all 
cases of inspiration must be deeper than can be 
expressed by the mere symbols of any art. Not- 
withstanding, therefore, the great imiportance of 
the measure, or metrical accent of music, it must 
always give way, for the moment, to the higher 
thoughts of the phrase, and the emotions.”’ 
Bae 

This Chat has exceeded my intentions, and I 
will close it by returning to my text, and will 
simply vary its form and say : Cultivate your drains 
for your musical life ; learn to believe that music 
is something more than feeling, emotions, etc., for 
itis the product of inspired intellectual effort ; 
know the ‘‘why”’ of your work ; study itas some- 
thing worthy of your fullest intellectual concern, 
for l assure you if this wonderful art did prove 
itself less than this, it were the least satisfactory 
thing in the whole economy of man’s doings, re- 
quiring, as it does, all of one’s time and strength, 
and, I may almost say, all of one’s heart. 

If we sacrifice so much for a mere plaything, 
fit only to soothe us to sleep, accompany a mental 
or physical dissipation, or to put us under a mere 
sensuous spell then, indeed, is the musical life a 
veritable waste of energies; but, I will tell you, 
that where men have found the real truth of the 
musical life, they have always found it a mighty 
thing, requiring the most extreme mental develop- 
ment, ere they could in any adequate degree 
realize the zsthetic truth contained in the art. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


WHat is meant by the coloring of the voice. 
Does it mean the different degrees of inten- 
sity which are the result of placing the voice 
forward or backin the mouth? I have been taught 
to place the voice as far forward as possible for 
every tone. Is not that the only way to make 
every note heard when singing in a large room ? 

(2) What are covered tones? 

(3) Who was Marie Decca’s teacher ? 


Answer. 


(1) The color of the voice may becalled its emo- 
tional quality. Intensity by no means expresses 
the thought, although the word may be used to 
name the degree of a quality of color. The word 
timbre expresses thethought to one who is fairly 
initiated, but this word also carries another 
meaning. Thus we speakof a tenor whose qual- 
ity, or timbre, is baritone ; a soprano has dramat- 
ic quality, or timbre. But we will also say that 
the dramatic soprano sanga song witha pure 
bright color of voice, or that a lyric tenor sang in 
a dark voice, and all of these thoughts answer to the 
word timbre. So also in the various orchestral 
instruments, the characteristic tone of each is its 
peculiar timbre, and beside the individual qual- 
ity or timbre of the instrument, there is also a 
variety of color within the range of each. Thus 
we appreciate the peculiar breadth to the tones 
of the violin played on the ath string (G); the 
great change in quality in the open or stopped 
notes of the brass instruments, or in the upper or 
lower octaves of the flute, clarionet, etc. Yet 
all these changes still preserve the integrity of 
the instrument’s own tone-quality. 

Vocal tone color as‘an item in singing, implies 
a delivery of the tonéso that its sound shall carry 
with it the emotional or expressive intent of the 
phrase. Itis difficult to express this simply, al- 
though it isa principle which makes itself evi- 
dent readily in our every day talk. For instance, 
ifyou tap at a stranger’s door, the response 
“Come in” will invite or repel you according to 
its quality of voice and inflection; for these may 
express irritation at an interruption, and foretell 
a stormy scene if you enter; or the voice may 
be socalm andhearty as to at once dispel your 
fear and lead you to the room with light heart 
and step. 

So, in expressing a thought, the color of voice 
will be readily felt to respond with the nature of 
the thought thus, Barry Cornwall— 

“ Oh! the summer night 
Has a smile of light 
And she sits on a sapphire throne.” 


This can only be spoken with a lightness and 
delicacy which the lines themselves indicate. The 
color changes at once if we recite these lines of 
Hood; j 

‘@Tis a strange and startling thing to think 
How often Mortality stands on the brink 
‘Of the grave, without misgiving.” 

Here the seriousness of the thought requires a 
more serious coloring ; and so on throughoutthe 
gamut of human emotions, we shall find ourselves 
coloring our words to fit the thought, The lighter 
and more fanciful the thought, the brighter and 
smaller the tone ; and for the more serious and 
dramatic moments the voice assumes a darker 
hue, and is withal, larger, fuller, in form. A 
voice may be dark, yet not what we would call 
intense, while a very white (or bright) voice 
might be very intense, as in a shrill scream, etc. 

1 cannot treat the subject very fully here, but 
hope to make myself plain enough for your better 
appreciation of the thought of tone-color in sing- 
ing. You will remember that the voice is al- 
ways placed forward for whatsoever color you 
wish to produce, but in proportion as the color 
becomes darker and the tone larger, the form of 
the voice grows in size backward into the mouth, 
never, however, losing its central forward place- 
ment. 

Filling a tone backward, does not imply a 
change of placement, but an enlargement from 
the same point of impingement. This thought 
properly studied willgive the voice a perfect 
equilibrium, and the tones will always be for- 
ward and pure, whether darkor bright in color. 
A perfect proportion of tone isnot often heard 
even among our best singers, forin the attempt 
to sing a large tone with great emotional force, 
the effort overreaches, and the balance is lost, 
with a result of coarseness and lack of tone res- 
onance. A principleI try to teach is, ‘not to 
make a tone too loud for its size.” 

(2) The term ‘‘ covered tones” expresses the 
opposite of open tones. Whena high tone is 
what is vulgarly called ‘‘bawled” out, without 
artistic control, we say the tone is too open. 
When the tone is controlled and given its proper 
shape, color, etc., some teachers tell male sing- 
ers that the tone is “‘covered.”” The term is old, 
and is much used by the Italian teachers. The 
most that can be said in favor of the word as ex- 
pressing vocal truth, is that it is quite easily com- 
prehended by the student, as expressing a sensa- 
tion, It is really a color of voice; low male 
voices are called upon to use it with their upper 
notes, else they would be coarse and unmusical. 
The quality andthe manner of production has 
much in common with what is known as ‘half 
voice,” and also head or falsetto quality, and 
when this ‘‘covered ” quality, so called, is used 
by a baritone or basso, the tone is very mellow 
and soft. I think it a mistake to study this 
quality as a ‘* covered tone;’’ a properly poised 
voice, under correct control, will produce this 
color in its proper place, by a use of a generally 
correct method. 

(3) I do not know. 

735 

Is inflating the lungs to their fullest capacity 
and retaining the breath while they are inflated 
for upward of 30 seconds a good test of their 
healthy state? I have been told that it was, If it 
is not, will youtell me of some simple test that 
Ican apply myself to ascertain the condition of 
the lungs, and also to discover any weak spots or 
consumptive tendencies? J. W. 


Answer. 


Your question is for a physician’s answer. The 
best way to discover the true condition of your 
lungs is to submit yourself for examination by an 
experienced lung-specialist. If, however, your 
lungs give you no annoyance, and your expan- 
sion across the chest during inflation is 2 or 
3 inches, you will have no cause for immediate 
concern about your health. 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL. 


*.* The composer Tosti has recently been 
Queen Victoria’s guest several times at Balmoral 
Castle, devoting part of each evening to singing 
to. her, 3 


For Werner's Voice Magazine. 
WHAT IS ELOCUTION ? 


‘“‘Itis not the word, but the tone that conveys the mean- 
ing. The grandest words may be rendered meaningless by 
a poor voice.” —Miss Mary 8. Thompson in this magazine, May, 
1592, p. 160. 

Was he that talks thus may know much of 
the brawn-side of the reader’s art, he cer- 
tainly knows little of the brain-side. He is not 
an elocutionist; he is only a vocal gymnast. 
With the best voice imaginable, we may have 
the worst elocution imaginable; while with a 
voice barely audible, we may have elocution that 
is admirable. 
An over-abundance of voice is impossible, nor 
can a voice be of too good a quality ; but he that 
has not gotten far enough to discover that voice 


is the thing of secondary importance to the read-. 


er has not gotten far. 

It requires hardly more intelligence to culti- 
vate the voice-making apparatus successfully 
than it does to cultivate the flipflap-turning ap- 
paratus successfully. 

Firing sound at words is not elocution, though 
a vast majority of those that think they cultivate 
the art are clearly of that opinion. 

If, as the writer quoted above says, it be true 
that **The man of good lungs and proper vocal 
training is the most formidable factor in all 
measures of reform and progress, ” then sound, 
in the affairs of this world, plays a more impor- 
tant part than thought. ALFRED AYRES, 

[We thought advisable to submit Mr. Ayres's criticism to 
Miss Thompson before publication, so that both could have 
a hearing at the same time.—EDITOR. ] 3 

It certainly did not occur to me that any one 
possessed of even a moderate share of what your 
correspondent alludes to as ‘‘brain-side,’’ could 
so have mistaken my meaning as he has. M 
remarks were on the subject of interpretation, 
and I certainly had no intention to substitue the 
vox et preterea nihil for thought itself, I take 
issue with your correspondent when he says that 
with a voice barely audible we may have elocu- 
tion that is admirable. The very etymology of 
the word ‘‘elocution”’ contradicts this: e, joa ; 
and loguor, to speak. Elocution, which anciently 
embraced style and the whole art of rhetoric, now 
signifies manner of delivery, and Dryden uses the 
word as nearly synonymous with eloquence, the 
art of expressing thoughts with elegance or 
beauty, See Webster’s Unabridged. 

What I endeavored to impress upon your 
readers was the fact that while elocution did not 
create thought, it would prove its most valuable 
interpreter, and that in the great orator or 
debater thought must go hand in hand with elo- 
cution ; that while a man of ideas may haye a 
poor, sour, ill-trained voice, he would for that 
reason be ineffective in debate, and would do far 
better to delegate the delivery of his ideas to 
someone who is at least intelligible, even if not 
persuasive and eloquent. 

I close my remarks witha quotation from the 
works of a writer whose authority on these sub- 
jects is regarded as indisputable, Lewis B. 
Monroe, on Vocal and Physical Training: 

‘‘So great importance did the Greeks attach to 
this feature of human development, that the 
tyro passed through the hands of at least three 
different masters in this department alone before 
completing his course. One master developed 
the power and range of his voice; another im- 
proved its quality ; a third taught modulation 
and inflection. And when we consider the bodily 
functions brought into play, and the all-important 
service rendered to the mind, by the voice, we 
shall not think that they overrated this branch of 
culture.” Mary S. THOMPSON. 


—Petted daughter: They asked me to play at Mrs. High- 
upp’s this evening and I did, but 

Fond mother (proudly): Were they not entranced ? 

Petted daughter:—Hum! When I played, ‘‘Life on the 
Ocean Wave” with variations, half of them left the 
room. 

Fond mother (ecstatically): That's wonderful! They must 
have been seasick. 


—Mrs. Brown (at the concert): I wonder why that pian- 
ist wearssuch a mop of hair, 

Mr. Brown: As a matter of protection. He has an ear 
for music, you know, and heis naturally desirous of cover- 
ing it up 80 that nobody shall steal the copyright. _ 


—————— Ee 
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I. 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS: HIS TRIALS AND 
TRIUMPHS. 


READING, WITH TABLEAUX VIVANTS. 


By Mrs. M. L. GADDESS. 


[The reader should be, if possible, of Spanish type of looks. She is 
dressed in scarlet, with black lace mantilla, and hair ornamented with 
highcomb. She enters and takes her stand on a slightly elevated platform 
near the footlights. The curtain remains down as she reads: ] 


ay ise discovery of America was an event of suchimportance that we 
can scarcely wonder there have been conflicting and uncertain accounts 
as to the real person who first landed on these shores. 

“(A few bold thinkers had long believed the earth to be a globe, and sail- 
ors had told after storms atsea of wonderful plants, pieces of odd wood 
most strangely carved, evidently by human agency, uprooted trees whose 
species were to them unknown, and other marvelous things. Butit re- 
mained for Christopher Columbus, a Genoese sailor, amid discouragements 
of every kind, to act on the belief. 

‘«Starting for aid, he went toward Spain, and landed at Palos, a small sea- 
port on the Atlantic. About halfa league distant, onthe top of a mountain 
of no great height, half hidden in a thicket of forest trees, wasa monastery. 
About dusk, in the evening of a dayin the year 1484 he and his little son 
Diego rang the bell at the portal of that gate to ask shelter for the night for 
the childand himself,”’ 

[Reader stops.] 

TABLEAU I. 


Diego isa small child, with long hair hanging about shoulders; rough dress; 
bundle beside him on stone step, where he is seated. Columbus has rung 
the bell at an iron gate set in a stone wall; it isthe monastery. Columbus 
looks dusty and tired. He hasa stick across his shoulders, on which hangsa 
bundle tied up ina red handkerchief; a rough shirt belted at waist; rough 
breeches, and acap. Hair hangs over shoulders. He is above medium height, 
rather fine looking, about 30 years of age. | A monk opens the gate, and 
the child follows his father inside. Curtain falls. If the scenery is not 
procurable, the tableau can be given with the boy sitting on the ground, 
his bundle fallen beside him; Columbus, with stick over shoulders and 
bundle on it, standing holding out his hand as if to urge the child to try 
again. 

[Reader proceeds.] 


“It was not known from whence they came; but he told the monks of the 
idea which had become so firmly rooted in his mind that he had left homeand 
friends to make his way tothe Spanish court, in the hope that someone 
might assist him to fitout an expedition to make researches in western 
waters. 

“The guardian of this humble monastery was Father Juan Perez, a pious 
monk, much given himself to the study of cosmography, or the science and 
description of the world, including astronomy and geography. He wel- 
comed the idea with delight; and Columbus, having made his living while 
on landina great measure by preparing charts and maps for seamen, 
could make his plans very clear to the eager listener. Columbus was so 
encouraged by the monk’s kindly courtesy that he concluded to follow his 
advice.”’ 2 

[Reader stops.] 

TABLEAU II, 


A eell in the monastery; Columbus and Father Perez bending over maps 
and charts, the boy standing by watching them. If the scenery is not 
procurable, Columbus and the monk can be standing by a small table, on 
which are maps and rods for measuring, Columbus has a large chart in 
his hand, which he is displaying. Curtain falls. 


[Reader proceeds. | 


“This monk had formerly been the father confessor to Queen Isabella, of 
Spain, who was young, beautiful, accomplished, generous, and had not been 
many years on the throne. The quiet of the cloister, however, suited better 
the studious monk than court gaieties; and while retaining pleasant rela- 
tions with the Queen, he remained at the monastery. 

‘‘Hle persuaded Columbus to wait with them while he prepared letters of 


introduction to the Queen direct. Keeping with him the little Diego the 
monk supplied Columbus with money for his journey and gave him also 
letters of recommendation to the Prior of the monastery of El Prado, who 
was now the Queen’s Confessor, and a person of great influence, whose 
support would be of immense importance to the scheme that Columbus had 
in view. 

“Blessing Providence for such unexpected aid, Columbus started in the 
spring of 1486 to Cordova, where the court then was. But his arrival there 
was at a very inopportune time, as they were in the midst of preparation 
for war. He was obliged to wait till time or his own persistent efforts 
should gain him friends or protectors, for his determination never faltered. 
In the meanwhile, he took up his old trade of making geographical charts 
and globes, and copying manuscript; but he was so poorly paid that he 
came to want even the necessaries of life. 

‘Finally, after years of disappointment and want, he obtained a hearing 
from some of the ministers, who, in turn, gave him an audience with the 
Cardinal of Spain, and thus he reached the Queen. A convention was 
called of astronomers, navigators and other wise men of that day, to con- 
sider if there was any foundation in the theories Columbus advanced and 
if they were worth the consideration of their sovereigns. They met, and 
all sorts of reasons were given to prove that there was no other land on the 
face of the globe than that then known. So, after five years’ running back 
and forth through Spain, and holding him in constant expectation of finally 
receiving assistance, the majority of the convention of wise men decided 
the project to be vain and impossible, utterly a vision of a wild imagina- 
tion. The smaller part of the.convention thought that some time it might 
be well for the Queen to consider it. 

‘* At last, in despair, after making vain appeals to various noblemen, 
Columbus started for Palos, to get his son Diego, and to leave Spain and 
apply to some other country for the aid he had been assured that England 
or France was more ready to give. But upon reaching the monastery, his 
old friend the Prior urged Columbus to be patient yet a little longer, and 
he would try his influence in a personal interview with the Queen. So 
anxious were both Columbus and the Prior that Spain should have the bene- 
fit of any discoveries that might be made, that Columbus concluded to 
await this last effort, and the Prior departed to meet Isabella by appoint- 
ment at Santa Fe, and talk over the matter they both had so much at 
heart.” 

TABLEAU III, 


Isabella, the Queen, seated on a handsome high-backed chair. She 
wears a crimson dress, and long black velvet mantle bordered with ermine, 
flowing loosely to the ground on either side. She carries a large Spanish 
fan, and wears a high comb in her hair. She must be a handsome lady of 
clear, bright complexion and auburn hair. She smiles graciously on the 
monk, who is standing by her chair displaying some maps thatsheseems to 
be eagerly looking over. The monk has on a cassock of black, and cord 
girdle at waist; a skull cap on head. At last he kisses her hand, and she 
stoops her head while he extends his hands as if blessing her, and turns to 
go as curtain falls. 


[Reader proceeds. | 


‘‘Having gained the Queen’s consent to consider the matter, Columbus 
was commanded to appear again before the council and court, they agree- 
ing to grant all his demands, and to furnish money and ships for his enter- 

ISe./2 
E TABLEAU IV, 

Ferdinand and Isabella are seated on a throne, handsomely arranged on 
two chairs side by side; rich crimson rugs cover steps of throne. Tiger 
skins and embroidery hang about, and gilt stools are at their feet. Nobles 
and ladies in elegant costumes stand around, and a notary sits by a table 
with ink, papers, maps and books strewn about it. The Queen has on her 
royal robes, and a profusion of jewels on bosom and neck; crown on her 
head. Music sounds, and Columbus, richly dressed, enters and advances 
to foot of throne, where he kneels. A page, dressed in crimson and black 
velvet, advances and, kneeling, hands the Queen a sword. She, rising, 
taps Columbus on the shoulder, and he bows and kisses her hand. She 
raises him, and taking from the page a ribbon attaches it to Columbus’s 
collar, He steps slowly back. The Queen resumes her seat, and Colum- 
bus, taking a paper from the notary who hands it to him, advances and, 
kneeling, presents it to the Queen as curtain falls. 


[Reader proceeds. | 


“Columbus was now made viceroy and governor, while the title of Don, 
which was equivalent to admission into the nobility, was promised to him 
when the discovery was accomplished. 

‘King Ferdinand was of muchless liberal spirit than his wife, and was 
not at all pleased with the kindness with which Columbus had been treated, 
and took no part in the pageant save to sit by quietly. Now he endeavored 
to cool his wife’s ardor by pleading that there was no money in the treasury 
to send Columbus on such an errand, depleted as it had been by war. 

«« Very well,’ said she, ‘Iwill assume the whole burden of the cost as 
Queen of Castile; and, rather than jeopardize the undertaking, will pledge 
my jewels to raise the funds.’ 

«The Knight of Santagle availing himself of her generous outburst, said: 
‘It shall not be needful, your Highness, to pledge your jewels. I will find 
the funds,’ ”’ 

TABLEAU V. 


The Queen and Ferdinand standing in the same room, both beside the 
table; throne unoccupied. Shehas laid her crown on the table and is about 
to lay down her jewels when a handsomely dressed cavalier steps up and, 
kneeling, offers the Queen his purse, which she accepts, he kissing her 
hand, She raises him from the ground, Curtain falls. 
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[Xeader proceeds.] 


“On the 3d of August, 1492, from the port of Palos three odd little ships 
sailed away, and the people watching on the shore saw a strange sight: 
Three vessels ready for sea, but what strange vessels they were! Caravels 
they called them, and they were totally without decks, except at the two 
ends wherethe sailors were to sleep. There were two ships of this sort, 
and one a little larger, with a deck, called by a Spanish name which means 
‘Holy Mary.’ { 

“These little vessels were to cross the greatest distance on the ocean that 
any ship had ever sailed.. They were to venture on unknown waters that 
no man had ever navigated. Columbus had great difficulty in persuading 
men to embark on such a voyage, and all manner of influence had to be 
brought to bear before he could get seamen to man these ships for such an 
enterprise. At last, however, Columbus hoisted his admiral’s flag cn the 
Gallego and they gotready to embark, officers and crew numbering 120 
persons, while the people marched in solemn procession to the ship.” 


TABLEAU VI. 


Scene to represent water in the distance and sandy beach. As thé cur- 
tain rises, roughly dressed women with children by the hand, boys and 
girls, come running in, and the chanting of a hymn is heard in the dis- 
tance. From the right corners walk priests, two by two, carrying banners. 
Then Columbus, talland noble looking, hair long and white falling on his 
short black velvet mantle,which hangs loosely from his shoulders; large 
hat or sombrero; at his side hangsa sword. Behind him walk his six 
captains, elegantly dressed; then the pilots, six rough looking men, who 
carry glasses as if for observation; then sailors. Directly at the left side 
stands a page, dressed in crimson and gold, who bears the flag.- As the 
procession enters on right and walks over toleft, he advances and leads it. 
‘They circle round the stage, crowds of the menand women keeping up the 
confusion, while the monks chant a hymn to slow music. After going 
round three times, ‘they pass out on the left, When they have all gone, 
the women begin to cry and children run and look out as if to watch the 
ships in the distance; and finally, one by one, with aprons to eyes, they go 
off as if weary of watching. Curtain falls. The music dies in the distance, 
and by the time all are off the stage it is no longer heard. Twilight effect 
of lights. 

[Reader proceeds. | 


‘The voyage seemed disastrous, One of the vessels lost its rudder, and, 
after months of trial and danger, the men grew disheartened, and never ex- 
pected to see home or friends again. No land appeared, The compass failed to 
work correctly, and they began to believe that Columbus was mad, A mu- 
tiny aroseamongthem,”’ 

TABLEAU VII. 


Deck of a vessel. Four or five sailors apparently angry stand beside 
Columbus. He lays his hand on the shoulder of one as if to calm his tem- 
per; but the sailor pushes it aside roughly. Another sailor advances as if 
to strike Columbus, and one, with a large piece of rope, appears about to 
throw it at him, when Columbus draws hissword and stamping his foot, 
drives them to the left of the stage as if end of boat. He then puts a glass 
he carries at his side up to his eyes, and looks out toward the water; then 
shakes his head wearily and paces back and forth. On the right is a coil 
of rope, and he sits down on it at last as if despondent, supporting his head 
by his hands. To the left, two sailors are seen watching him. One lies 
flat on his back with hat pulled over face; a sullen looking group. Curtain 
falls. 


[Reader proceeds.] 
“By his authority and courage alone he kept the peace among the disap- 


pointed men; but hope was well-nigh gone when, at sunset, some birds 
flew across the ship,’’ 


TABLEAU VIII, 
Pigeons loosed fly over, or this can be omitted. 
instant on same deck of ship. 
[Reader proceeds.] 


“All night they watched, and at daylight they saw a lovely island. They 


were very anxious to land; and, taking the boats, they went ashore at sun- 
rise, October 12th, 1492.” i 


Curtain rising for an 


TABLEAU IX, 


The scene is woods in the distance and a sandy beach. Columbus enters 
first, from right side. He wears arichscarlet costume, and carries a drawn 
sword and the royal banner, Following come the six captains, each bearing 
a banner; one banner should be green, one crimson, the others black with 
cross and initials FI S onthem. The banners may be made of cambric 
or silesia. The sailors all follow. Columbus kneels and, taking off his 
hat, kisses the ground three times. All the rest do the same. Then rising, 
he draws his sword and, raising it toward heaven, points to the ground, and 
standing thus, with the point resting on the ground, the men press up, hold 
out their hands entreatingly, kiss the edge of his mantle, and seem wild with 
joy. In the distance, toward left of stage, are two or three Indians, wrapped 
in blankets, and watching. A rough cross is brought in by two men 
and set up in the middle of stage. “All throw off caps and kneel as curtain 
falls, Columbus standing alone in the midst, hat off, eyes raised to heaven, 
and sword pointed to the ground. If the scenery is not to be had, green 
baize may be stretched across one side of stage, leaving one half bare for 
the sand where the company appear coming from the side as from the ships. 

[Reader proceeds] 


“Columbus supposed he had landed on an island of India; so he called 
the natives Indians, and this name they have continued to hold to this day. 
In every land that he discovered, the cross was erected as asign that Christ- 
ians claimed these possessions 
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“It was 7 months and 12 days before Columbus returned to Spain and re- 
ported the wonderful discoveries he had made. The families of the voyag- 
ers had given them up for dead, when at last the ships came home. 

‘The court was at Barcelona, and Columbus at once notified the Queen 
of his arrival. He was invited to hasten to them, and their letter was addressed 
to ‘Don Christopher Columbus, our Admiral of the Ocean, and Viceroy and 
Governor of the Islands Discovered in the Indies.’ 

‘‘Rumors of his return and the wonderful things he had found made his 
journeyan ovation. The roads were thronged with people eager to behold 
for themselves all the wonders. Ferdinand and Isabelladetermined to give 
him a royal reception. Theysent out to meetand welcome him some leagues 
from the city a delegation of nobles, and at Barcelona erected a magnificent 
out-of-doors pavilion. The King and Queen were seated on a throne under 
a canopy of cloth of gold. Everywhere banners were flying and flags wav- 
ing, while music and festivities and dancing inade the time fly till the hero 
of the hour should reach them.” 


TABLEAU X. 


For this final tableau the Reader may leave the platform. 
heard playing behind the scenes. At last with a burst of melody the cur- 
tain rises. Ferdinand and Isabella are on the throne, which is magnificent 
with bright rugs and every accessory of beauty. Noble ladies and gentle- 
men, in court costume, are standingabout. Then dancing girls come in. 
Here, any sort of fancy dancing may be introduced with fine effect; but a 
Spanish dance with castenets is especially suitable. This entertainment is 
to while away the time till the pageant approaches. When one or two 
dances are over the pageant is heralded by several prolonged bugle calls. 
All hasten back to make an open space for the entrance of Columbus. Six 
royal standard-bearers come first; then follow six seamen with short muskets; 
then several sailors, two abreast, each carrying leaves and branches of trees 
bearing oranges, apples, and any kind of fruit, big gourds, cat tails, grasses, 
raw cotton, peacock feathers, animalsalive and stuffed, birds of all kinds in 
cages, parrots of different colors, large pumpkins, baskets of grapes, fruits, 
flowers, shrubs, fish, game. Then follow eight Indians in war paint, feath- 
ers on head, wrapped up in huge blankets, leggins of leather, and lances in 
hand. After these come seamen who carry bows and arrows, great chains 
of beads to represent precious stones, big lumps of coal and ore, rings, 
bracelets, masks and crowns. Last of all come the ofticers of the ship and 
Columbus in their midst, followed by the youths who had gone out to es- 
cort him to the Queen. 

When he enters all uncover or bow low to him and let him pass directly 
to the throne; while the music rings out atriumphal tune, All who can 
possibly get on the stage remain, for a crowded effect is desirable. Colum- 
bus is dressed richly in scarlet, sword by his side, hat in hand. He advances 
as if to kneel, but the King and Queen rise and give him their hands, A page 
brings a handsome chair and places it beside the throne and Columbus 
takes his seat, while the music continues. As it ceases, Columbus rises and 
advances to the step of the throne and, kneeling, Isabella takes from around 
her neck a chain of precious stones and throws it over his head. He kisses 
her hand and, rising, stands beside the throne directly by Isabella, as two 
pages enter and place in the centre of stage a standard of black satin, on 
which is written in gilt letters, ‘For Castile and Leon, a new world found 
Columbus.’’ Curtain falls. The elaborateness of this tableau may be re- 
duced if desired. 


Note,—It is advisable to have colored lights play on the last tableau and 
also on the dancers, Any kind of fruits, flowers, or vegetables that can be 
procured will add to the beauty of the scene. The costumes should be rich 
almost to gaudiness, for Spaniards love color. 

If desired, the entertainment, which fills an evening, may be divided into 
two parts, the first part to end where Columbusandhis sailors have embarked. 
During the intermission “Storm Polka,’? or music relating to the sea, 
should be played. The scenery need not be elaborate, and the entire tab- 
leaux can be produced either in a large hall or ina parlor. 


Music can be 


Il. 
THE BATTLE OF DUNBAR. 


By Hon. CHARLES S. MAY. 


Ts memorable battle, the great soldier’s most famous, most picturesque 
and most decisive battle, has been often described by Carlyle at his best, 
and by other graphic and eloquent pens. I wish I could give, ina few 
words, some idea of it, some picture of it that might linger in the memory. 
It is now the 2d day of September, 1650, and Cromwell with his little 
army of 11,000 men, tired and worn with marching, far from home, is 
crowded onto this rocky promontory of Dunbar, while the veteran Leslie, 
the Scotch commander, has followed and thrown his whole force around 
him, and witha fresh and well fed and well appointed army of 22,000 is ly- 
ing on the hills tothe West and South, his army cutting off the only road to — 
England, and encircling, like a huge serpent in its coils, its now disheart- 
ened and apparently doomed enemy. The enfolding monster was drawn 
back among the hills so that Cromwell could not strike it; but it lay there, 
sure of its prey—either to starve him, or drive him ignominiously to 
embark on his ships, if, indeed, that critical movement could fiow be ef- 
fected. 

It was a most grave and perilous hour. We know how good fortune 
oftensuddenly deserts her favorites—even the bravest and greatest. Was 
Cromwell now to be deserted by his good genius? Was he now come to 
his Zama, like Hannibal; to his Waterloo, like Napoleon? See him, there, 
as he walks back and forth on that little ledge of land on that September 
afternoon, his brow knit in thought, his great mind revolving the situation 
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—stern and serious, but not despairing. If he could only see some way 
to strike his wary foe. Suddenly his face lights up, his brow clears, for, 
looking to the South, he sees Leslie has moved his right wing down from the 
impregnable hills toward the shore. He thinks Cromwell is about to em- 
bark on his ships and he would be ready to strike him in the midst of the 


movement. Quick as the lightning’s flash the genius of Cromwell saw the™ 


mistake and comprehended the advantage. The excitement of triumph 
blazed in his eyes, and, turningto Lambert, he exclaimed, ‘‘ The Lord has 
delivered them into our hand!”’ Then rapidly follow his orders and dis- 
positions for the battle before the morrow’s dawn. 

The night was dark and tempestuous. The wind moaned a requiem 
over the opposing hosts and drove the cold rain into their faces. The 
moon, pale and wan, as though aftrighted at the coming carnage, looked 
furtively and fitfully from between the black and scudding clouds, The 
English were partly protected by their tents; the Scotch, in the open field, 
lay down by the wet and soaking shocks of corn. 

Cromwell had given out as the battle word ‘‘The Lord of hosts,”’ and in 
the early gray of the morning his men sprang to arms and the charge with 
that lofty cry on their lips. And now while the English cannon, already 
trained and loaded, begin to rain their shot upon the centre and left of the 
Scotch army across the ravine, among the hills, and so hold them fast, the 
invincible “ Ironsides”’ fall upon the Scotch right wing in the plain. The 
shock is sudden and tremendous; the opposition, so stout and firm at first 
that the splendid line is bent inward, for the moment, like a bow—bent but 
not broken—for now itsprings back, like the tempered steel of a Damascus 
blade, into an unwavering front again, and, like a blade of keenest edge, 
now mows down and through the Scotch horse and foot. ‘* The Lord of 
hosts !”’ ‘‘ The Lord of hosts!” rings out above the roar and din—above 
the now feebler cry of ‘*The Covenant!’ ‘*The Covenant!’ as English 
Puritan and Independent cutsand slashes and tramples Scotch Presbyterian 
and Covenanter into the mud and mire and gory reek of that terrible field. 
Three thousand of the enemy are cut down ina few moments in that fiery 
onset. ‘‘They run! they run! I profess they run!”’ shouts the great leader, 
as he eagerly watches the charge of his glorious Ironsides. 

And now the main Scotch army, despite the cannon still roaring upon 
them, deploy across the brook in their front and descend into the plain to 
support theirright wing. Blunder on blunder—horror on horror! For here 
they meet their broken and routed wing, flying up the ravine in wild, head- 
long panic, are thrown into confusion and trampled down by it, while 
through the now inextricable and wildly struggling mass the terrible Eng- 
lish horse tramp and thunder in their victorious pursuit! All now is appal- 
ling overthrow and ruin—all order and organization lost—a routed, broken 
despairing army, flying in every direction. 

And now, as if heaven itself would honor this great victory, won in the 
name of the Most High, the rising sun bursts through the morning fog and 
mists, and floods the Eastern sea, the promontory and all the encircling hills 
with glorious light! Then the voice of Cromwell is heard again in high 
notes of triumph, ‘‘Let God arise, let His enemies be scattered,” and, as the 
thought of this great and overwhelming victory comes over him, in his grat- 
itude to God he pauses, rallies and steadies his men in their great excite- 
ment, and there, under the vast, open, heaven-lighted temple of the sky, 
they chant the 117th Psalm, ‘‘O praise the Lord all ye nations; praise 
Him all ye people; for His merciful kindness is great toward us, and the 
truth of the Lord endureth forever. Praise ye the Lord!”’ 

And now the swift and terrible pursuit, the slaughter, the ‘‘execution,”’ 
as Cromwell called it, is taken up, and when that day’s sun goes down be- 
hind the hills of Lammermoor, Leslie’s splendid army of yesterday is 
gone—3,000 dead on the field, and more thousands slain in their flight, 
10,000 prisoners, 15,000 stands of arms and 200 colors—and most wonderful 
thing in war to tell, on the side of the victors the loss is but two officers and 
twenty men! Such were Cromwell’s great battle and victory of Dunbar. 


Ill. 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


HE sat within his office in the city’s busy mart 

And thought this very happy thought: ‘‘ To-morrow I’ll depart 
For quiet country places where the scenes that greet me here 
And all the city noises shall be lost to eye and ear. 


‘* Away with all this ceaseless stir! I’m weary of the strife. 
Oh, what a pleasure it would be to lead a farmer's life! 

I’ll spend my week’s vacation in the country fresh and free. 
Its verdant fields and solitudes are just the thing for me.” 


* * * * * * * * * 


He climbed up in the old barn’s mow to feed the horses hay. 
And thought this very happy thought : ‘‘ To-morrow I’ll away 
From all this dull monotony and dreary stretch of green; 

I’m going to the city where there’s something to be seen. 


‘Why must I all my weary days plod one prosaic round? 
Oh, I would dwell where busy hands in multitudes abound! 
I'll spend my week’s vacation in the city’s throbbing heart, 
Of which, did fortune favor me, I’d be an active part.”’ 
* * * * * * x * * 
Each went to the desired place, but, very strange to say, 
Each one before the week was up was glad to come away. 
They found each other s joys of white were flecked with shades of black. 
Though each was glad to go, yet both were gladder to get back. 


IV, 
THE MURDER AT THE QUARRY. 


By PAUL CUSHING. 
ARRANGED BY ELSIE M. WILBOR. 


OR some months there had existed a coldness between the two brothers. 

The bone of contention was Alice, the miller’s only child. She was a 

delicate piece of innocence, who took to coquetry as a duck to water; as 
pretty as she was piquant, and as tantalizing as she was variable. 

Both the brothers loved her, but with a difference. Abel loved her 
because he could not help it, the silly fellow, being conquered by her 
brown eyes, her flashes of saucy -humor interpolated between passages of 
gentle sympathy and maiden shyness, Luke loved her with a touch of 
animal fierceness, remembering always that she was the miller’s only child 
and, as such, the prospective owner of the mill and a few score acres of 
some of the best land in the parish. And she, following the bent of 
pretty, witty deviltry native to her, gave her heart to the fierce man, and 
her open and delusive favor to the mild. Her merry brain had an instinct 
for comedy, but was incapable of realizing the tragic abyss that disap- 
pointed passion might create. 

‘‘ Holloa, Luke! where art going?”’ cried Abel, in an easy, friendly 
tone, 

‘‘Hum,” answered Luke, surlily. 

“7’ll come along with you, then. 

etting on to his feet. 

‘¢ Maybe I’d rather have your absence than your company.”’ 

“‘ Well, Pll be hanged if that isna straight! But you never was strong 
on manners, Luke,”’ said Abel, with a laugh. 

Luke elbowed his brother away from him, saying, with an oath, ‘‘ My 
manners is good enough for the likes of you.” 

‘All right, Luke; but keep yourself to yourself. Icanstand your ill 
looks and words, being as how we’re brothers; but——”’ 

‘“‘ But what, you soft-tongued rogue? Dost think I'll be balked by you? 
Let me hear of you speaking to her again, and I'll thrash you within an 
inch of your life.” 

Abel grew red, then the blood receded, and: his countenance blanched 
as shame at the insult gave place to white-hot anger. The mild man was 
on his mettle now. : 

‘‘Look here, Luke,’’ he said, slowly, ‘‘this has gone so far;it must go 
farther. Ishall see her to-night, and I shall speak to her, you may be sure. 
If you’re going to do any thrashing, you’re better do it now—if you can,” 

For awhile the two men clutched and wrestled like two mad bears-—with 
their eyes. Then Luke dropped his bags and sprang at his brother. Abel 
went down plump. Luke had just time to give him a kick before Abel was 
up andonhim. After they had squeezed each other ineffectually for some 
time, Abel broke loose and cried: 

‘This isna the way to fight. Let’s have it out with our fists like men.” 

For an answer Luke flung himself on his brother, and the two went at 
the bear game again. 

Presently Abel gasped: ‘‘For God’s sake drop it, Luke! We shall be 
down the quarry in a minute.”’ 

“¢ The sooner the better,’’ hissed Luke. 

There was murder in his tone, and Abel knew it. It was nothing less now 
than a fight for life. They were close to the edge of the precipice, fifty 
feet from the bottom at the least. Abel shuddered, and tried hard to force 
his brother away; but Luke meant business, and held his ground tena- 
ciously, while his eyes shone bright and fierce as a tiger’s. 

‘Do you mean murder, Luke?” 

‘‘No, lad. We don’t murder toads or snakes; we kill them, ’’ growled 
Luke, giving a sudden, mighty heft that was intended to do the work. 

The strain was too much for him; he slipped and fell on one knee, and 
lost half his hold. Quick as lightning Abel put forth all his strength, and 
threw his brother from him, Luke turned a complete somersault over the 
cliff, and went down with a fearful cry. 

For a little while Abel stood like one in a trance; then he drew near to 
the edge and looked down. The steep declivity was studded with young 
trees and bushes, and their fresh green leaves prevented him from seeing 
far down. He listened, but could hear no sound save that of the rushing 
stream below. 

‘‘ Well, if I hadna done him he would have done me—that’s all there is 
about it. I reckon I’d better go andgive meself up to the police.” 

So saying he turned away. After proceeding some distance he stopped. 

“Nay, I'll go back. Maybe he’s not dead, and I can help him if he’s 
badly hurt. May God forgive me the awful deed!” 

He turned and ran back as hard as he could. Arrived at the fatal spot, 
he stood and called several times: ‘‘ Luke! Luke! where art? Where art, 
Luke ?”” 

There was no answer, 
remorse and despair. 

‘*Cast thyself down and die with him,’”’ a voice seemed to say; so clear 
and distinct was it that Abel involuntarily looked round to see the 
speaker, 

There was no one to be seen. Still the voice spoke, and gave the 
same deadly counsel. Abel trembled. 

“It’s the Evil One himself. O God, have mercy on me!” he cried, 
falling back from the edge of the precipice and sinking on his knees. 

The voice, soft and dreamy and melodious, still sounded in his ears, and 
Abel thought that death itself would be as sweet as that voice that urged 
it. ‘Cast thyself down and die with him.” Like distant music lulling 
one to sleep sounded the fatal voice, and every syllable seemed as a 


It’s mightly hot o’er-head,”’ said Abel, 


A great terror came over Abel—the terror of 
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strong cord pulling him toward the brink. He threw himself upon the 
ground, and clutched the heather wildly with both hands, for he had a 
sensation of being slowly drawn toward destruction, He lay there for 
some time. When the voice had been silent for many minutes, said 
Abel : 

‘*I will go and seek him now. God grant that he is yet alive!” 

He rose up, and disappeared in the woods to the right of the quarry. 

Luke was not dead, nor, for the matter of that, much hurt. Had he been 
a saint, of course he would have been smashed to death. Had he been an 
ordinarily good fellow, of fair temper and moderate virtue, there is little 
doubt that he would have broken a few of his most serviceable bones, 
Being, however, a fierce, surly, graceless dog, he must needs have guardian 
imps to bear him up lest he strike his head against a rock. Falling, he fell 
across the boughs of a young ash tree; these, with swift intelligence, 
lowered their precious charge into the capacious arms of a spreading yew; 
while these again let him fall, a little unceremoniously, on to the churlish 
tops of a clump of thorn-bushes. From this he reached the solid earth with 
a bump, and, rolling ten or a dozen feet, finally brought up against a huge 
stone that had been busy for half a century covering and padding itself 
with softest moss. 

Gathering his scattered wits together, Luke Boden got on to his feet and 
felt himself all over in a comical fashion. His hands were bleeding, his 
face was burning, and his left foot was throbbing with fiery pain. 

For his extraordinary deliverance he gave thanks in this wise: Raising 
his eyes and fist apparently to heaven, he exclaimed, in a loud voice: 

‘*Damn him ! Pll be even with him yet.” 

Luke Boden was on a shelf of rock, some distance from the bottom, that 
ran along the face of the slope, and was used by venturesome lads as a 
short cut between the woods on either side of the quarry. He moved 
cautiously along this path, which was perilously narrow at points, in the 
direction of the wood, knowing that a little way in the wood was an easy 
path running from the moor above to the bridle path in the valley below, 
The pain in his foot was intense, and he sat down to rest. 

In a little while he heard his brother calling: ‘‘Luke! where art? Where 
art, Luke?” 

He did not answer, looked savage, and swore hard. Presently an idea 
struck him. 

**He’ll be coming along here to look for me,” he muttered, standing up 
and looking about him. 

A little ahead, the path was not more than twenty inches wide; ten ora 
dozen feet above the path was a flat rock, forming a sort of table on which 
were bushes growing. With considerable difficulty, Luke climbed on to 
this rock and crouched behind the bushes, A tiger in ambush would 
not have been a deadlier enemy. 

Peering through the bushes, Luke saw Abel leave the wood and come 
along the path; he lost sight of him for a few moments, as the path wound 
round the rocks. When Abel came into view again he was close at hand. 
Softly on his hands and knees crawled Luke to the edge of the rock. Im- 
mediately below him was the narrow shelf of rock which Abel had to cross, 
Luke lay on his chest and peered over. He drew back, and, lifting a large 
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then he let it fall. Abel Boden went down with a groan, rolling over and 
over like a ball, till his poor battered body lay motionless at the foot of the 
uarry. 

4 Laake made his way down to his brother, He picked him up as he 
would asack of flour, and carried him out of the quarry and along the 
bridle path, crossed the rushing stream by some stepping-stones, and 
ascended the wooden slope on the other side. Panting, he came to an old 
lead mine, where was a shaft full of water, rudely boarded over and partly 
covered with loose rough stones. A few minutes of hard work and Abel 
Boden’s tomb was ready for him; the body fell with a thud, and the water 
splashed up. <A drop of it lighted on Luke’s parted lips. 


wie 
A SONG TO COLUMBIA. 


By MICHAEL SCANLAN. 


A SONG to our goddess, though not o’er dead empires 
Her banner of light to the breeze is unrolled, 

Whose glory’s not wrappedin the dust of grim ages, 
Dark volumes of blood clasped in covers of gold. 

A song that shall breathe of a deeper devotion 
Than ever to purple or kings bent the knee; 

Whose theme is of freedom, whose lyre is the spirit— 
Columbia, our hearts offer homage to thee! 


They sing of the despot, whose brow is enwreathéd 
With glory despoiled from some far hapless shore, 

Who reigns in a palace through poorhouse and prison, 
Whose ways are empurpled with liberty’s gore. 

Great ghouls of the ages, the blind, wasting ages, 
Whose bloom was all fed by the blood of the free, 

We turn from you, loathing, to sunlight and beauty— 
Columbia, our spirits sing pzeans to thee! 


High throned in our spirits, with love for thy sceptre, 
No crown to imprison thy free-flowing hair 

Thyserried battalions the people eternal, 
Thy ways are as free as the limitless air. 

Each home is thy palace, no servile devotion, 
But proud-fronted fealty thy guerdon can be; 

Thus moving in light through thy chainless dominions, 
Columbia, our hearts pour their homage to thee! 


> 


Then fling thy proud banner, star-gemmed, to the tempest, 
Look abroad o’er the throne-burdened earth and behold 

How the nations have caught thy divine inspiration, 
And kings crouch in terror in purple and gold ! 

They are things of the past, thou a child of the present, 
The soul-ransomed future thy guerdon shall be, 

For this, thou fair goddess of sunlight and beauty, 


heavy stone, held it in both hands over the rock fora moment or two, and Columbia, our spirits sing pzeans to thee! . 
fe Vil. Vill. 
1492, COLUMBUS. 1892. LAS TAJULY? THE LAWYER’S WOOING, 
By W i By Sopuir St, G, LAWRENCE, By H. C. Goopatt. 
M. J. McCLurE. Ses barely twenty, and yet her eyes “ | HAVE an attachment for you,” 
IP pe ae etors sim, Are very softand very blue; _ The lawyer told Ethel one night, 
The unknown land a vision, Her lips seem made for sweet replies, — 


He trod the ship that bore him 
In trance of great ambition. 


His mind of high decision, 
His heart with the Creator, 

Creation spread his mission 
*Twixt Arctic and equator. 


Baffled by wind and billow, 
His spirit never cowered; 

It bent not as the willow, 
But as the oak it towered, 


Above the love of science 

His love of Christ rose glorious; 
His nature held reliance, 

His faith made him victorious" 


“Land! land!” Columbus, peering 
Through light of ruddy morning, 
Saw distant shores a-nearing, 
And scoffers ceased their scorning, 


A Christian navigator, 
He was no craven schemer; 
His heart with the Creator, 
His faith in the Redeemer, 


Columbia’s mem’ry true 
Gives honor to her finder, 

And in eighteen ninety-two 
Four hundred years’ reminder, 


Perhaps they’re made for kisses, too; 
Her little teeth are white as pearl, 

Her nose aspires to the sky. 
She really is a charming girl, 

And I adored her—last July. 


We danced and swam and bowled and walked; 
She let me squeeze her finger-tips; 
Entranced I listened when she talked, 
And trash seemed wisdom from her lips. 
I sent her roses till my purse 
Was drained, I found, completely dry; 
I longed to sing her charms in yerse— 
But all of this was last July. 


Of course, at last we had to part; 

I saw a tear-drop on her cheek; 
I left her with an aching heart, 

And dreamt about her for a week. 
But out of sight is out of mind, 

And somehow, as the time went by, 
Much fainter I began to find 

The memory of last July. 


July has come again at last; 

With summer gowns the rocks are gay; 
It seemed an echo of the past 

To meet her on the beach to-day. 
She’s even fairer than of yore, 

And yet, I could not tell you why, 
I find the girl an awful bore— 

So long it is since last July. 


“And for your affections, I swe— 
My case is of love at first sight. 


“And in my best sazit I have come 

To court—but,” the lawyer low spoke, 
“I sit by your stove very dumb 

And burn your pa’s Blackstone and Coke. 


“My foolscap Iwear like a dunce— 
I haven’t the courage to plead, 

And life will be drie/ if this once 
You don’t take the w// for the deed, 


‘*Consider I’ve ‘popped’ and decide 
If you will retain me or not; 

Oh, judge how a lover is ¢ried 
Who cannot appeal from his lot.” 


“T’m told, sir, you stand atthe dar 
And ¢cross-guestions ask,’’ said the maid, 
*‘And make people swear, and you are - 
Too fee 671 to live, I’m afraid. ” 


“O miss, I object and I take 
Exception to all that you say; 

A motion to go I shall make 
If you do not grant me a stay,” 


‘“‘ Well, then, I won’t witness your woe, ’” 
She said, ‘and my words I withdraw— 
Dll ¢ry you be cause, sir, I know, 
Your need of a mother-in-law.” 
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IX. 
A LEAP YEAR LEGEND. 


By Mrs. M. E. SANpDForD., 


“Tt was onceon atime,” and ‘‘’twas long, long ago,” 
Father Time gave a banquet of state. 

He invited his kinsmen and counselors all, 
His subjects the least and the great. 


HE centuries came, in their stateliest robes; 
Their beards were as white as the snow. 
They marched to their seats in the banqueting hall 
In solemn procession and slow. 
Each brow was adorned with a curious crown 
Of workmanship ancient and rare ; 
And, inwrought with skill on each lordly crest, 
Ten cycles were glittering there. 


The years followed next, ina hurrying throng, 
In gala-day garments arrayed ; 

Each paused as he passed by the King and his 

court, 

And reverent courtesy paid. 

The months were all there, in their holiday garb— 
Twelvechildren of noble descent ; 

Each dropped on his knee as he greeted his host, 
Then low to the centuries bent. 


The tables were laid in astyle most unique ; 
The viands were equally rare, 

And made, with their varied and endless array, 
An exceedingly strange bill of fare. 

The principal dishes consisted of days, 
Served in every possible form— 

Some dry and some wet,some hot and somecold, 
While some were just pleasantly warm. 


Each table was crowned with a huge centre-piece 
Of birthdays, so deftly arranged 

One might almost fancy that just for the time 
To flowers or fruit they were changed. 

At the head of each board a great platter was piled 
With Christmas days, browned to a turn, 

And fresh New Year fragrance was plainly dis- 

cerned 

In the steam from a tall coffee-urn. — 


Thanksgiving days golden, in rich, flaky crusts, 
Delighted the nostrils and eyes ; 

While spattering, sputtering, hissing and hot, 
Was a dish of fried Fourth-of-Julys. 

Ona sideboard near by, where the dessert was 
fs, placed, 
There were seconds, and minutes, and hours, 

Arranged in all manner of fanciful forms, 
And garnished with garlands of flowers. 


The guests were all seated the tables around ; 
Butere they began to partake 

Old Tempus arose, with his sceptre in hand, 
And thus to his visitors spake : 

** Ho, kindred and nobles and friends, oneand all! 
Eat well and eat much of this cheer; 

For centuries even are made up of days, 
And likewise each month and each year, 


“And yonder the seconds, and minutes, and 
hours, 

In choicest abundance are placed ; 

You'll find them delicious and seasoned to suit 
Every possible fancy and taste.” 

He lowered hissceptre. The feasting began, 
The King watched the varying scene, 

Well pleased that his guests had come to the feast 
Provided with appetites keen. 


And surely such appetites never before 
Did justice to festival cheer. 
You never would credit the number of days 
Consumed by each ravenous year. 
The SS areg too, were hungry, and ate without 
stin 
Of the dishes so temptingly spread ; 
And one madcap youngster whose name was 
called March 
Spoke thus to the others and said : 


“Pll wager you now, allye bright, merry months, 
That I'll eat a score and a half 

Of ac lag me stopping. Now, who else will 

are 

To try it?” he cried, with a laugh. 

SOT ak will,” and *‘I,” came from each merry 

voice, 

In a clamor of innocent fun ; 
And four of them really ate thirty days, 

And seven consumed thirty-one. ; 
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March seasoned all his with astrong, spicy breeze, 
And April took sunshine and showers ; 

While nothing would do for the dear, dainty May 
But a dressing of delicate flowers. 

June’s dishes were garnished and royally served 
With rosebuds delightfully sweet, 

And July and August took each one of theirs 
So hot that they scarcely could eat. 


September had herdays quite mellow and soft, 
October’s were equally nice ; 

November, December and happy young Jan., 
Took all of theirs served upon ice. 

But dear little Feb.—a shy, modest child— 
Could not eat quite so much as the rest ; 

Tho’ she whispered quite low to her near neigh- 

bor, March : 

‘“‘T’m sure thatI tried to, my best. 


‘My stomach is small,” she went on to say, 
‘And I feared that I might overstock it ; 

But if no one cares, I would like to take 
An extra day home in my pocket.”’ 

The King, sitting near, heard the childish request, 
And said: ‘‘ Take all you care for, my dear.” 

And that’s how we come by the odd, extra day 
That makes what we call the Leap Year. 
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X. 
CURE FOR THE SULKS. 


By Lippie C, BAER. 

H*® eyes algow, his lips a-pout, 

He from the corner won’t come out; 
He will not speak; his little legs, 
Unbending are as wooden pegs. 
To reason, deaf, perverse, morose,— 
What shall we do? I think a dose 
Of smart weed tea for him will be 
The very best known remedy. 
Quick, bring the cure! Heigho, heigho, 
He from his corner springs, and lo! 
The frown is gone: ‘‘I will be good,”’ 
He says and smiles. I thought he would. 


—The choir of a Western church resigned the other day 
because in the course of his sermon the preacher remarked 
that the sinners in the church must be converted, and they 
understood him to say ‘‘singers.” 

—‘Shall Iplay the rest?’ she asked, as she paused in her 
performance at the piano. 

“ Yes,” he answered ; ‘by all means. Ienjoy the rests 
very much. I hope you won’t think of skipping any.” 
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STATUE POSING. 


By CLARA POWER EDGERLY. 


See the issuing of the December (1891) 

number of WERNER’S VOICE MAGAZINE, con- 
taining my article on Statue Posing, I have been 
the recipient of many letters asking, like Oliver, 
for more. The majority contained many ques- 
tions which, owing to lack of time, I have been 
unable to answer. The present article is the 
first of a series that willappear each month, hav- 
ing one or more illustrations. It is hoped that 
many of the questions may be answered in this 
way. <A question-box will form a feature of 
these articles, and 
any question pertain- 
ing to poses and tab- 
leaux mouvants will 
be answered. In many 
of the groups there is 
a demand for stage- 
property. As these 
properties cannot be 
bought, the ingenuity 
of the director must 
be reliedupon. Direc- 
tions as to the best 
method of making, 
and suggestions re- 
garding dimensions 
and material, will be 
given as occasion may 
demand. 

The subject of the 
first illustration is 
‘“«The Tribute to the 
Minotaur.” That we 
may be thoroughly in 
sympathy with the 
spirit of our theme, 
let us refresh our 
memory of mythol- 
ogy. 

CMinos, king of 
Crete, carried war in- 
to Athens to avenge 
the death of his son 
Androgeus. Having 
conquered the coun- 
try he demanded a 
yearly tribute from 
the Athenians. This 
tribute consisted of 
seven youths and 
seven maidens, who . - 
were devoured by the Minotaur, a monster 
shaped partly like a man, partly like a bull. 

The picture represents the young and timid 
maidens before the king, about to be given to 
this monster. The first figure at the right has fallen 
on her knees in abandon of fear, while her com- 
panion at the left has sprung forward with a con- 
vulsive movement as if by the interposition of 
her slender figure she would save her friends. 
The tall stately maiden at the back of the group 


to the right has raised her arm as if calling on 
Heaven to interpose, and wrest them from such 
afate. The next to the left, has thrown her 
arms protectingly about the youngest and ten- 
derest of the band, who is overcome with terror. 
The one on her right is clinging to her for sup- 
port, the right hand thrown out to avert the 
horror. The maiden on the extreme left, to 
balance the group, is placed in an attitude re- 
sembling that of the one on the extreme right, 
an attitude expressing mingled terror and re- 
sistance. 

The photograph from which the accompany- 
ing cut was made does not do the tableau justice. 
It was taken in my absence by a protographer 
whose sole idea of the requirements of the group 
was based upon the 
capabilities of his 
camera. The figures 
are arranged too 
closely together. In 
preparing it for pre- 
sentation the four in 
the rear should be ar- 
ranged in more of a 
semicircle, and care 
should be taken that 
one figure does not 
hide another. 

In taking these 
poses students should 
be careful to have all 
their movements ac- 
cord in time. The 
attitudes of the two 
in front require more 
time to assume than 
those of the ones in 
the rear, and, there- 
fore, the latter must 
guide themselves 
carefully by the :nove- 
ments of the former. 

The objective point 
toward which all are 
to direct their atten- 
tion is supposed to be 
the king, who is situ- 
ated about half way 
between the front 
and one side, ‘This 
brings the faces of 
the maidens at an 
angle of about 45 


degrees from the 
front centre. 
Students taking 


part in this tableau should endeavornto analyze 
accurately the emotions of the character they are 
representing and then let the action of the face 
and body respondin harmony. 


—Wheatley (the host); Come, Spowt, you must recite for 
us the ‘‘Cruise of the Nancy Bell.” 

Spowt (professional elocutionist, after reciting the piece): 
Now, Wheatley, it’s your turn. You are on the Produce 
Exchange; out with your flour barrel and show us how you 
sell it. 
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RE CRTs from various parts of the field show 

that never before has so much attention 
been paid to elocution as during this summer. 
There have been many music schools, but elocu- 
tion schools are multiplying much more rapidly. 


Que efforts to publish a helpful magazine must 

be supported by those whom we seek to 
serve. We have planned great improvements, 
many new features, enlarged size, a larger staff 
of writers. The entire vocal and elocutionary 
world will be made to contribute to the pleasure 
and profit of our readers! The most practical 
support you can give is to send in subscriptions. 


Ae we recently called special attention 

that anonymous letters would not be ac- 
cepted, yet we are receiving them. Some of 
them we should like to use if we knew who the 
writers were. This will explain why certain 
communications do not appear. As _ before 
stated, letters may be signed by nom de plumes 
for publication, but we must also have the real 
names of the writers for our personal guarantee 
and information. 


VV thank those who have kindly sent reports 

of summer schools, conventions, etc. 
Such a mass of this correspondence has come 
that we Cannot use it all in one number. Cor- 
respondents will please have patience. Some of 
the communications are little more than praise 
or an advertisement of the school or the teacher, 
hence they are unavailable. We wish reports of 
what is actually done—facts—not the Opinion or 
criticism of the writer. 


a * your magazine and books Delsarte’s name 

is written ‘Delsarte,’ while in the certifi- 
cate that Mme. Géraldy gave she signed ‘ Del 
Sarte.’” Thus writes a subscriber. Generally 
speaking, a person has the right tospell his name 
as he chooses, and we must accord the same 
right to Mme. Géraldy. So far as we know, 
however, Francois Delsarte did not part his 
name, neither has any of his personal pupils done 
so with the exception of Mme. Arnaud, in her 
book, which appeared about 1883—twelve years 
after Delsarte’sdeath. Possibly, by parting, the 
hame may appear more aristocratic, and it may 
seem more similar to the name of the famous 
painter Del Sarto, with whom Mme. Arnaud tries 
to connect Delsarte. Inasmuch as the master 
himself used but one word for his surname, and 
since this form has come into general use, we 
shall write it and trust others will write it, De/- 
sarte, 


spats issue of our magazine will reach many 

teachers as they are returning from their 
vacations to take up the work of the coming 
year. We trust that all will come back strength- 
ened physically and mentally, and filled with 
greater enthusiasm for their vocations. Were it 
possible, we should like to interview every one 
and ascertain what they have gained profession- 
ally from their vacation, whether spent in rec- 
reation or in study. The summer school has 
become an important factor in American educa- 
tional life. We are not so sure that it is an 
unmixed blessing. It affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity for study for persons who are not teachers, 
and for teachers who have physiques sufficiently 
strong to prolong their mental activities through 
the warm weather. We opine, however, that the 
majority of teachers are fagged out when school 
closes, and that they would serve themselves 
and their pupils much better, if the interim were 
spent wholly in recuperation. Then, too, some 
of the summer schools do not aim at thorough 
work, but simply act as feeders to their regular 
school year. Hence, theirsummer sessions are 
largely showy affairs, bids for future patronage. 
Yet, notwithstanding this, itis well for teachers 
and pupils to come together once a year. 
Personal attrition may prove beneficial. 


HAT is Delsartism? is a live question. 
Another valuable contribution to the dis- 
cussion is the letter of Francois Delsarte’s 
daughter, Mme, Géraldy, which appears on the 
first page of this issue. We wish she had gone 
further and had stated clearly if her father used 
harmonic or esthetic gymnastics. The impres- 
sion is quite general in this country that she 
denies that he taught gymnastics of any kind. 
We thinkshe does not quitecomprehend Mr. Mac- 
Kaye’s attitude toward Delsarte. If we under- 
stand Mr. MacKaye rightly, he has always been 
willing to give Delsarte full credit, and to show 
all possible respect and reverence for him, If 
Mr. MacKaye has allowed the public to believe 
that certain principles or certain exercises were 
Delsarte’s, when they were original with himself, 
he may have been led to such a course through 
love of his master, or through a fear that his mes- 
sage would not be accepted, were it known thatit 
came from him, a young man and at home. He 
may have thought that a prophet is not without 
honor, save in his own country. We shall not 
attempt to settle whether Mr. MacKaye acted 
wisely or unwisely, if it be true that he accredited 
Delsarte with what really belonged to himself. This 
is a matter that concerns him more than it does 
us. One thing, however, we are certain of, and 
that is ; Itis the imperative duty of Mr. Mac- 
Kaye to at once set himself and Francois Delsarte 
right before the public. 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS. 


*..* A recent visitorat Rome says of the choir 
at St. Peter’s Church: ‘‘The music was very 
grand at high mass, the whole service being sung 
or chanted. Thechoir was practically a chorus 
of male voices, composed of menand boys; some 
of the voices were high sopranos. At first we 
could not make out where the soprano parts 
came from, for the volume was too rich and full 
for boys’ voices. At last we discovered that 
one was quite an old man, another middle-aged, 
a third ayoung man of splendid physique. All 
had superb voices, and the old man had a very 
high, pure soprano voice, as fine as many of the 
better opera singers.’’ 

*.* Pianomanufacturers are using aluminum 
for sounding-boardsas an experiment. If success- 
ful, it will much diminish the weight of a piano. 

** “A dance should come from the heart,’ 
says Amelia Glover. “It is like a song, it loses 
its best effect when you do not feel it yourself. 
You must forget yourself and give yourself up to 
the dance.’ 

** A peculiar band now ‘playing in Paris is of 
horns, each instrument being madeso as to sound 
one note only. The effect is that of the freeular 
band, and the musicians can run scales as rapidly 
as any piece of music may require. 

*..* Edouard Grieg, the well-known composer, 
celebrated his silver wedding in June. He and 
his wife were serenaded by a male choir of 150 
singers. Among the gifts received was a magnifi- 
cent Steinway piano. 

*,.* Johann Strauss is hard at work on an op- 
eretta, ‘‘Princess Ninetta.”’ 

*,* From October to April of the season just 
past 120 concerts were given in Vienna, of which 
71 were piano, 25 violin, 6 ’cello, 6 quartets, 4 
vocal, 3 clarionette, and 2 infant prodigies. 

*..* The Indians of St. Mary’s Mission, West- 
ern Canada, recently gave the Passion Play. 
The Indians have very little imagination, and the 
missionaries have had difficulty in teaching them 
Bible stories. The idea occurred to have the 
Passion Play presented by Indians as the best 
way to impress upon them the story of the Sa- 
viour’s life. It has been essayed several times, 
but never with success until this summer. -The 
Indians were deeply impressed with the event. 
The Indian who impersonated Christ threw his 
whole soul into the character, and his face wore 
a wonderful expression of suffering. During the 
40 minutes while he stood there, he appeared to 
be almost in a trance, and not a muscle of his 
body moved. 

*,* The N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held its third annual meeting at Syracuse, 
June 28-30. The attendance was about 1,600. 
The officers elected for the ensuing year were: 
President, Hervé D. Wilkins; sec.-treas., Jiapits 
von der Heide (re-elected by acclamation); pro- 
gram committee, J. Hyatt Brewer, Gerrit Smith, 
Joseph Mischka. The next meeting will be at 
Rochester, beginning on the last Tuesday in 
June, 1893. Hereafter, dues will be payable on 
Jan.1, and the year will run from Jan. to Jan. 
The initiation fee is raised to $2, but the regular 
yearly fee will remain $1. Thesecretary’s salary 
was raisedfrom $400 to $600 per year, and $200 
was given to the retiring president. The mem- 
bership of the Association is now about 1,300, be- 
ing an increase of 400 over last year. A resolu- 
tion was passed disqualifying any member for 
office who shall advertise his candidacy by circu- 
lar or orally. Among the artists who appeared 
were: Miss Amy Fay, Carl Fiqué, pianists; Mrs. 
Gerrit Smith, Mrs. Clara Barnes-Holmes, Tom 
Ward, vocalists; Gerrit Smith, Geo. A. Parker, 
J. Hyatt Brewer, organists; Louis Mollenhauer, 
Louis Schmidt, violinists; Victor Herbert, *cellist; 
the Schmidt-Herbert String Quartet. Papers 
were read on: ‘*How to Teach Pianoforte Play- 
ing to Little Children,’ by A. R. Parsons; “Use 
and Abuse of Singing,’? by John Towers; ‘Vocal 
Culture,” by Frank de Rialp; ‘(Church music,” 
by Chas. H. Morse; “Organ Pedaling,” by 
Gerrit Smith; ‘Sight Reading,” by H. E. Holt; 
‘‘Methods of Teaching and Playing the Cabinet 
Organ,”’ by J. Hyatt Brewer, 
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VOCAL PROGRESS. 


REPORT OF THE VOICE SPECIALIST COMMITTEE 
OF THE NEW YorRK STATE Music TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, FOR 1892. 


A FULL and satisfactory report on the subject 
assigned to your Committee on Voice would 
result in a paper much longer than it would be 
advisable to publish in your annual report; hence 
the report will be confined to a few important 
points. / 
Vocal Literature. 


Singers, asarule, are not close readers, are 
not students of the literature of their own profes- 
sion; and this is true not only of singers and stu- 
dents, but, toa certain extent, of teachers as 
well. A gentleman who is in a position to know 
saidto me, ‘“‘The people of your profession do 
not read.”” A teacher who is now figuring 
prominently in a large school of music once said 
to me, ‘‘Books are of no earthly account to sing- 
ers or teachers.’’ A few yearsago I met.on the 
street a teacher who held in his hand a book on 
the voice written by an Englishman. He said: 
“T am surprised and delighted to find what there 
is within the lids of this book.” Ireplied, ‘1 am 
more surprised to know that it has taken you ten 
years to find it out.” 

There are many books and journals devoted to 
the science of voice and the art of song which 
should be read and studied by all, even though 
there be a bushel of chaffsifted for every grain 
of wheat found. lam pleased to report improve- 
ment in this direction, There isa decided ten- 
dency on the part of many teachersto become 
more familiar with the literature of their profes- 
sion. 

I wrote to the leading publishing and music 
houses, saying that if they had any new works 
on the science of voice or the art of song, to send 
them for review in thisreport. One house sent a 
number of books that have been out for some 
time, and which, it is presumed, are known to 
the profession. But one new work was sent, 
“Vocal Science,’’ by Agnes Goodrich, published 
by Ditson & Co. This book is well worth reading 
for the importance which it attaches to first 
principles of study; the importance of pure lan- 
guage, vowel and consonantal sound, as the 
great leading factor in voice-culture; also the 
importance which it gives to flexible action, flex- 
ible strength, etc. Ifthe student can read this 
little book without being influenced by the un- 
tenable position which the author takes with re- 
gard to the registers in the singing-voice he may 
derive much good from it. Almost all acknowl- 
edged authorities on voice agree as to the exis- 
tence of the so-called registers. How any intelli- 
gent writer at this day can argue against well- 
known facts, it is difficult to understand. 

From G. Schirmer I received a set of vocalizes 
or progressive studies for the singing-voice by 
Carlo Brizze. The studies are well graded, and 
will no doubt be of special value to those teach- 
ers who confine their training of the voice mostly 
or entirely to written works. They will also be 
of value to pupils for the application of principles 
studied independently of written works. There 
has always been too much teaching from written 
works, especially for the beginner. In this re- 
gard there has been a very perceptible advance or 
improvement in the last decade. First principles 
cannot be safely and surely studied and mastered 
from written works. The study of form, color, 
control, language, etc., should never be attempt- 
ed by the use of notes. Develop and master 
them by a direct study ofthe voice; afterward 
use written words to apply principles learned in 
this way. 


The Importance of the Mother Language. 


Your committee is pleased to report progress 
with regard to the importance attached to the 
use of language in the training of the voice. 
Most acknowledged authorities and the best think- 
ers of the day recognize the fact that the vowel 
and consonantal sounds are great factors in the 
training of the voice. A great change has taken 
place in the last decade, and songs are now often 
stronger in the words and sentiment than in any 
other respect. This being true, is it not impor- 
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tant that the language be pure, refined, and that 
the singer have perfect command ofit? Hence 
the importance of first training the voice in a 
language with which the pupilis entirely familiar, 
which, as a rule, is the mother tongue. Students 
of the voicein this country have suffered at the 
hands of those who first trained the voice on one 
sound only, that the open a, and then compelled 
them to sing in a language with which they 
were not familiar. There is yet much of that 
kind of work done; but it isencouraging to know 
that wonderfulstrides in the direction of the better 
have been made. The better class of teachers 
are beginning to recognize the power and influ- 
ence of all the vowel-elements and of flexible 
consonantal action. Any language when not un- 
derstood or mastered is an element of weakness 
in the singing-voice, and accounts for much that 
is bad and unmusical. Whereas, a language that is 
mastered is a power for good,asource of strength, 
beauty and success. There is no excuse what- 
ever for a singer singing badly ina foreign lan- 
guage who can sing wellin the English, and yet 
it isa common thing. 

First train the voice in the mother tongue, 
which, as arule, in this country is English, and 
then all other languages can be acquired at will. 
No one who had the pleasure of hearing Edward 
Lloydin hisseries of song-recitals during the 
past season could question the beauty oradapta- 
bility of the English language in song. 


The Selection of Singers and Songs. 


Itis evident to the observer that one of the 
great evils of the day is the attempt on the part of 


‘singers to fill important roles in public perform- 


ances which they are not equal to. The manager 
wants singers, the singer wants engagements. 
The manager does not always makea good se- 
lection; on the other hand, the singer often ac- 
cepts engagements for the sake of engagements. 
How is this evil to be remedied? True, we have 
musical agencies, but we cannot look to them 
for help. What, then, isthe remedy? ‘There is 
none that I can see, except it be found inthe 
work of the teacher. The teacher should 
constantly strive to instill in the minds of 
his pupils the importance of never attempting in 
public songs or roles that are beyond them, or that 
are not well adapted to their voices. Young 
singers with voices and ability cannot afford to 
accept engagements for which they are not well 
adapted; but they can always afford to wait fora 
favorable opportunity. Circumstances so often 
make or mar. 


The Standard of the Vocal Profession, 


While it is true that the vocal teacher, the sing- 
er, and the art ofsong are ona higher plane to- 
day than they were 25 years ago, that thescience 
of voice and the art of song are more elevated in 
the estimation of the public generally, yet it is 
also true that the standard of the profession is 
not whatit might and should be. In considering 
the cause we are compelled to reluctantly ac- 


‘knowledge that it is largely due to the conduct of 


many who are themselves within the charmed 
circle. Itisa lamentable fact that many teachers 
and singers constantly decry, belittle or condemn 
anything and everything that is ormay be done 
by other teachers and singers. 

Recently a prominent teacher said that he was 
going to reada paper at a certain meeting, and 
that he expected every teacher would be down on 
him after he hadread it. One might easily read 
a paper that would bring down on one’s head the 
wrath of the whole profession, and yet not utter 
asingle word of truth. This paper, no doubt, 
will be ona par witha pamphlet which has re- 
cently been published by another teacher, in 
which he condemns the entire profession as fraud- 
ulent, himself, of course, excepted. I will givea 
few extracts from the criticism on this pamphlet 
which appeared in WERNER’S VOICE MAGAZINE, 
for May, 1892: 

“That the standard of ethics in professional 
advertising is gradually being lowered is evi- 
dent. Recently there has been published a 
rather bulky pamphlet, the sensational title of 
which attracted attention. Every known form 
of vocal doctrine is assailed as spurious; page 
after page is filled with the charges against the 
voice-teachers of the world, There comes, how- 


ever, a chapter which turns quite away from the 
path of complaints, etc. There isa real art in 
voice-culture, and the ‘Master of Masters’ is the 
possessor of its canons. The student reader finds 
in the book noconsolation, noassistance, no food 
for profitable contemplation. The animus of the 
work places it quite beyond the pale of legitimate 
criticism, just as the sensational quack almanac 
is beyond the cavil of the professional physician, 
Has any man a moral right to issue such a book ? 
is a pertinent question. Thus is the standard of 
the profession lowered.’’ 

On the other hand, all thinking, conscientious, 
progressive teachers agree that the standard 
must be elevated. How is this to bedone? It 
can and willbe done by those thatknowand feel 
that the science and art of voice are greater than 
any one individual; by those who can see that the 
whole, the profession, is greater than a part, the 
individualteacher. And the fact remains that 
the teacher who works for the elevation of his 
profession increases and builds his own reputa- 
tion. The N. Y.S. M. T. A. has done something 
and can do much more for the elevation of the 
vocal profession; but if it does, it must be done 
largely through the direct efforts of the vocal 
members of the Association, 

Last year at the Utica meeting many came 
largely to hear the papers on the voice and the 
discussion which was to follow the papers, which 
discussion was demanded from all directions and 
which was promised, time having been allotted 
for that purpose. When the time came for the 
discussion the question of the discussion was 
subjected to a vote of the house, the only part of 
the entire program that was thus subjected to a 
vote. Of course, a majority of the house, bein 
composed of instrumentalists and of those on 
pleasure bent, voted to omit the discussion and 
goon with the next recital The N. Y. S. M. 
T. A, isa good and a proper place for the vocalist 
to be and to work for himself and for the’eleva- 
tion of his profession; and if he will at all times 
but stand for his rights, much may be accom- 
plished through the work of the Association. 


EpDMuND J. Myer. 


In making a report asa member of the Special- 
ist Committee on Voice I find on every hand a 
spiritof progress in vocal matters which gives 
promise ofrich fruits in the future. The princi- 
ples of good tone-production and singing are be- 
ing widely disseminated by means of voice jour- 
nals, by the public works ofeminent teachers who 
have given thought and research to the subject, 
and,further, by the papers and discussions which 
are given to the public every year through the 
meetings of the State and National M. T. A. and 
the published reports thereof, 

Of course, tone cannot be written; but the proper 
manner of procedure in placing and sustaining 
the voice has been so minutely described and dis- 
cussed through the above-mentioned channels, 
that there is little or noexcuse for pupils being 
deceived any longer by ignorant or unscrupulous 
teachers. Certainly, there is no excuse for ig- 
norance on the part of teachers who were so un- 
fortunate as to have been badly taught them- 
selves. While I do not think that anything which 
may be considered essential to good singing has 
been given through the aforesaid publications, 
etc., which had not already been known, still 
credit should be given for the clear and exhaus- 
tive work of those who, though adding but little 
to the knowledge already possessed by the best 
singing-masters of the past, have been the means 
of making that knowledge intelligible to the gen- 
eralpublic. A few years ago in this country the 
principles of good tone-production were in the 
hands ofa few teachers who guarded their secrets 
with jealous care; to-day there is no secret in 
voice-culture save in the skill of applying the 
principles, which skill will always vary according 
to the talent of a teacher to teach. 


CHaRLEs A. WHITE. 


—A very little girlin theinfant class of one of our city 
Sunday-schools came home Sunday and told her mother 
that the teacher hadtaught them anew song. On express- 
ing a wish to hear it, the mother was much astonished at 
the following sentence, which was all the child could re- 
member; ‘I’m alittle greenhorn among a half a cheese.” 
The words which had been misunderstood were these; ‘I’m 
a little gleaner among the harvest-sheaves.”—Sunshine, 
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Poreign Gorredpondence. 


An Afternoon at the Paris Conservatoire. 


CHOOLS close much laterin Paris than in New 
York, and the first week in Augustis devoted 
to the Distribution des Prix in nearly all the in- 
stitutions of learning throughout the city. It is 
acommon occurrence during these days to see 
upon the streets large numbers of boys and girls, 
the latter in white dresses, white shoes, and 
paper wreaths, proudly carrying the medals and 
gorgeously bound books which have been given 
them as rewards of merit. ; 
But the greatest interest, naturally, is felt in 
the decision of the judges atthe Conservatoire 
National de Musique et de Declamation, where is 
studied every form of -vocal and instrumental 
music, elocution and dramatic action. The 
school is located in the Rue du Faubourg, Poisson- 
iére, just off the great boulevard of the same 
name. It was founded 108 years ago, for the 
purpose of training singers and actors for the na- 
tional stage. Pupils are admitted by competition 
and the instruction 


were to be seen men and women identified with 
the musical and artistic life of Paris. 

The opening address by the Minister was cor- 
dially received, and long plaudits greeted his al- 
lusions to Ambroise Thomas, who, to the great 
joy of everybody, has recovered from a severe 
illness and ‘returned to his friends younger than 
ever.’”’ M. Thomas appeared profoundly moved 
by the expression of devotion accorded him, and 
bowed several times in his grave, stately manner 
before the audience grew quiet again. The long 
list of the names of those whohave died during 
the past year was listened to in becoming silence, 
but tremendous applause broke out again at the 
reference to the brilliant success of Salamméé, 
Manon, the Troyens, and the approaching thou- 
sandth rendition of A/ignon,—all of them the work 
of representatives of the Conservatoire. The or- 
der of the Legion of Honor was, amid great ap- 
plause, bestowed upon M. Widor, and several 
successful teachers were announced as elected 
officers of the Conservatoire. 

At the close of the Minister’s address, all the 
students left the stage, reappearing in single file 
as their names were called, to the number of 150, 
recéiving the prizes and diplomas handed to them 
across the table by M. Bourgeois. The winning 
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the prizes at these 
annual gatherings, 
but the last distri- 
bution, which took 
place on August 3, was made specially mem- 
orable by the presence of the Minister of 
Beaux-Arts and Public Instruction himself, M. 
Léon Bourgeois. A long table, slightly curved in 
shape, extended across the rear of the stage and 
held the medals and diplomas. The front of the 
stage was filled with the students of the Conser- 
vatoire—the young men on one side, the young 
women on the other. M. Bourgeois was seated 
at the centre of the table,—a vigorous looking 
man in the prime of life, with black hair and 
whiskers. At his right was Ambroise Thomas, 
with a grave, long-featured face and iron-gray 
hair; Gounod, the greatest living composer in 
France, a man over seventy years of age, with a 
round, cheery countenance full of vivacity; Hal- 
évy, Massenet, and DuBois. On his left Alex- 
ander Dumas, the image of Dumas pére, with 
hair almost white, a clean-shaven face and a 
slightly bored air; Ronjon, Des Chapelles, Ber- 
trand of,the Opera, Jules Clarétie, the novelist, 
and Marck, the new director of the Odéon. Be- 
hind these gentlemen sat the professors of the 
Conservatoire, many of them eminent in the field 
of art. Prominent in one of the boxes was Sarcey, 
the great dramatic critic of Paris; and all over the 
house, which-was, of course, completely filled, 
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ofthe entertainment 
began. This consist- 
ed of, firstan A//egro 
de Concert by Chop- 
in, finely executed by M. Thibaud. An air from 
“‘Hamlet,’’ by Ambroise Thomas, was magnificent- 
ly sung by Mlle. Vauthrin, followed by a violin so- 
lo by Vieuxtemps, played by Mlle. Jaffe. This last 
performer was twice recalled. The fourth num- 
ber on this part of the program was ascene from 
one ofthe plays of Moliére, given by five gentle- 
men, followed by a splendid scene from Meyer- 
beer’s ‘‘Prophet, ’’ in which appeared the three 
prospectivestars, Mlle. Wyns, M. Castel, and M. 
Villa, The program closed with a portion of the 
last act of ‘* Faust,’’ rendered by Mlle. Berthet, 
M. Villa, and M. Delponget, after which there 
were loud calls for the author, Gounod: 

No scenery was used for these representations, 
nor was there any change of costume, but the fi- 
delity and fire with which the scenes were given 
left nothing to be desired in that direction. 

What splendid recognition and encouragement 
is this which is so generously given to ambitious 
talent by this great French republic, whether the 
gift for music or oratory is possessed by some 
obscure, friendless, poor boy or girl, or some fa- 
vorite of fortune! Is it too much to hope that 
the Republic of the New World will sometime do 
as much for its gifted sons and daughters? Sure- 
ly not, though it must be faithfully and persist- 


ently worked for by those who really care for the 
interests of art, and not the least comforting is 
the thought that with the creation of sueh an in- 
stitution willbe brought into existence some 
standard by which. our artists may be judged, 


A Great Parisian Teacher. 


Nothing seems more strange to an American 
interested in Delsarte than the fact that in Paris, 
the city with which one most intimately asso- 
ciates his name, that name is almost utterly un- 
known. : 

There is only one teacher of the Delsarte Sys- 
tem in all Paris, but ‘heis ‘a hostin himself” and 
is doing much to extend the knowledge of this 
philosophy, M. Alfred Giraudet, who now occu- 
pies one of the most important chairs in the Con- 
servatotre National de Musique et de Declamation, 
entered the school of Delsartein 1861 and devoted 
five years to close and enthusiastic study. He 
sang with great success, firstin Italy and later in 
Paris, where he was attached to}the Grand Opera 
as first bass. For twenty years his operatic suc- 
cess was constant, but he abandoned the stage 
for the purpose of giving instruction in his fa- 
vorite art, although for several years he had com- 
bined his teaching and singing. 

No instructor connected with the Conservatoire 
is more successful or more popular than this 
genial and fascinating gentleman. A few 
minutes’ talk with him and an examination of his 
book on the subject, nearly completed, is enough 
to convince anyone that he is what he is con- 
ceded to be,—the best livingrepresentative of the 
great master of dramatic action. = 

M. Giraudet is not over forty-five years of age, 
—that is, if one can judge from his appearance. 
It is that of a man who will never in one sense 
grow old, but will always retain the sympathy and 
spirit of youth. Gounod gives one the same im- 
pression, notwithstanding his white hair and 
more than seventy years. M. Giraudet hasa fine 
figure and personal presence; a dark, brilliant, 
powerful, and most expressive face, continually 
flashing with intelligence and emotion, and a 
mass of black wavy hair crowning his well-shaped 
head. His manner is magnetic andcharming be- 
yond all words to express, and itis not strange 
that, enthusiastic and winning as he is, he should 
be adored by his pupils as well as admired by 
everyone with whom he comes in contact. He 
is a fluent and most interesting talker, and noth- 
ing is more noticeable than the rare and agree- 
able fact that he shows no disposition to criticise 
or slander other teachers, —in which respect he is 
a model to be imitated. He is devoted to his art, 
and is aliving example of what it can do for the 
person and the voice. This year he is justly 
proud of numbering four prize pupils as his own 
among those who successfully competed at the 
Conservatoire, an unusually large number for one 
professor. : 

There is no doubt that the forthcoming book 
from this eminent professor will be a most val- 
uable addition to Delsarte literature. There is 
about him nosuperficiality or sensationalism. He 
is a strong, solid, conscientious, hard-working 
teacher, and his great success with his pupils 
proves beyond all need of argument his abilit 
and experience. There is no question but that 
he possesses more knowledge of the principles 
and purpose of Delsarte than any other person 
now living. 

farts, Aug. 7, 1892. 

CAROLINE B. LEROW. 


Lessons of Hermann Vezin and Emil Behnke. 


Iam from Cleveland, O.,and am a teacher of 
physical culture and Delsarte. I have had va- 
ried experiences here, although I mean to Stay a 
year, studying here andin Paris elocution and 
everything in ourline. In fact, Iam gathering 
up for my lectures, etc. You are interested in 
teachers here and everywhere, I suppose; so I 
will tell yousomething of how they work here. 

No Delsarte teacher is here. People do not 
know what it means, A few professional people 
have heard strange things of it, very strange in- 
deed, judging from their remarks. One Eng- 
lish lady informed me that ‘here in England 
people are gentle, refined, and composed by 
birth, while in America, where people grow rich 
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suddenly, they need the culture and refining influ- . 


ence of Delsarte Culture. ”’ 

While she was telling me.this, she sat doubled 
up like a jack-knife, with hands firmly clasped 
and shoulders twisting and alternating up and 
down, expending twice the necessary energy. 

Thad a letter of introduction to Hermann Ve- 
zin. One June morning I sallied forth to find him. 
I found his house directly off the Strand, very 
near the Thames. After groping aboutin a dark 
place, I finally found a little door with his name 
inscribed thereon, and the latch string out. I 
pulled ; a pretty maid opened the door. -She in- 
formed me that her master remained in bed usu- 
ally until twelve. By telling her a pathetic story 
about my having come all the way from America 
to see him, I persuaded her to take my card and 
letter tohim. He kindly made an appointment 
tosee me at twelve. LIasked permission of the 
maid to wait in hisstudy. Of all studios in Lon- 
don, this must be the most interesting, not for its 
magnificence, but for its simplicity and individu- 
ality. A small room with front windows, window 
seats covered with leather ; little cases of pigeon- 
holes, stuffed with well-thumbed plays, hung on 
either side of the windows in easy reach of the 
comfortable wincow seats. Books bearing the 
marks of having been well read pervaded the 
apartment—books on art-culture,. gymnastics, 
elocution, poetry and philosophy predominating. 
I thought: ‘‘ This man must be posted on a great 
many subjects.’’ I wondered what he looked 
like, what I should say to him. A hundred 
things suggested themselves to me, but were all 
put aside as not being quite the thing. I gazed 
at the very good landscapes, and oil portraits 
hanging and standing about, and at the mantle 
groaning ynder the load of portraits of celebrated 
actresses and actors. ‘he couches seemed to 
invite me to lounge—for overall hung that drowsy 
air of Bohemia. 

As I wondered for the hundredth time what its 
owner looked like and what I should say to a 
teacher of such wide repute, the door opened, and 
there glided into the room a man with the strong- 
est yet sweetest face Ihave ever seen—a face 
like a white cameo, all softened by the finest 
white hair—a ‘study in grey, ”’ I should say, 
for he wore clothes which blended into his skin, 
hair andeyes. He seemed to have stepped out 
of some old picture, and fora ‘momentI thought 
him a part of my dream. 

‘* You are a patient woman, ”’ said he, 

In a moment I was perfectly at ease. His 
voice and manner were so perfectly simple 
and natural that I felt at once as if I had 
known him all my life. Ithought: ‘ This is art 
truly ; thisis the teacherIl am after.”” He talked 
in the most natural manner of America and 
Americans, of art and religion. His views on re- 
ligion would be quite shocking to a real good 
Sunday school superintendent, although to me 
they seemed quite rational. 

His remarks about Delsarte and Delsartians 
were quite amusing. I asked him to give me an 
idea of how he thought action ought to be taught. 
I gathered from his reply that he is what I con- 
sider a thorough Delsartian in the highest sense 
of the term, although he does not know it. He 
spoke very kindly of American pupils. He said 
he had one now from Kentucky, only 20 years 
old, who would make the finest actress the world 
has ever seen. He said that she knew seven 
Shakespearean characters already, that ‘she 
one play Lady Macbeth equally as wellas Fu- 

zet,? 

I arranged for some lessons with him. He gave 
me ‘‘ Julius Czsar’’to read. His interpretation 
of this playis very fine. One can’ see in the 
mind’s eye the characters as they move.. They 
seem intensely real. He satin aneasy way ona 
couch with one arm thrown over the pillow as he 
gave me thelesson. Without a gesture or scarce- 
ly a movement of the body he seemed to invoke 
the very Romans out of spirit-land. It was the 
acme ofrefined reading. He is held in great re- 
spect here. When Irving is ill, Mr, Vezin takes 
his place. People throng tohear him. I do not 
know whether he is old or not, he is so bright, 
keen and talkative, so well seemingly, that one 
thinks of him as young—yet his hair and his 
knowledge would warn one of age,— withal he is 
charming. 

Ihave had the pleasure of meeting with and 
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taking lessons of Mr. Emil Behnke and can 
tell you something about his method of voice- 
production, His foo koo practice is indeed very 
fine for bringing out the voice and opening the 
throat.. He is very intelligent, and not only 
knows all about the throat and voice, but is ‘‘ up” 
on many things beside. I have had only twelve 
lessons so far ; and already 1 am astonished at 
the change in my voice. I know many good 
teachers in America, but, withthe exception of 
Alonzo Butterfield, 1 think Mr, Behnke is the 
best. 


London, August 9, 1892. 
MRS. W. LEE CALDWELL, 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 


THE RECENT CONVENTION OF 
ELOCUTIONISTS. 


By Mary S. THompson. 


OW that the noise and smoke and confusion, 
which naturally attend a large gathering 
from all parts of the country, have passed away, 
we can look calmly upon the scenes which have 
been enacted, and examine more coolly the reve- 
lation which has been made of this art and its 
professors. Much of the success which has at- 
tended this inauguration was due to a felicitous 
selection of officers ; for, whether by chance or 
by intent, they fulfilled to an unusual extent the 
expectations of the most sanguine. 

First, our thanks are due to F, F. Mackay, whose 
vast experience made him an invaluable presi- 
dent. {twas not a position to be filled by an 
unaccustomed hand. To keep in order and limit 
to a certain time from three to four hundred pro- 
fessional talkers, each of whom is an oracle in his 
own Delphi, needed the precision and absolute 
neutrality which come ot long experience, All 
this was so ably done that with very little excep- 
tion no one was allowed to inflict himself and his 
views unrestrictedly upon us. 

We certainly owe much to the Editors of this 
magazine who promulgated the affair through its 
columns and through whose gracious hospitality 
we were brought together in a social way at their 
reception, a most charming occasion. 

Many and great were the difficulties which beset 
the several committees, especially the program 
committee, which was forced to act more or less 
in the dark when confronted by hundreds of re- 
sponses from people hitherto unknown. To select 
from this mass of correspondence those who defi- 
nitely stated that they could be depended upon, 
and for what, then to make such a list as should 
include a fitting representative from each section 
of the country, was a most puzzling task and one 
which seemed at first well-nigh impossible, The 
Associate Editor of this magazine deserves a 
hearty vote of thanks from the entire profession 
for invaluable aid in this task. I think it only 
just to call attention to the very cosmopolitan and 
impersonal spirit of the New York elocutionists. 
Acting in their capacity as hosts they forbore 
their own advantage, leaving the great bulk of 
discussion and entertainment to be done by the 
strangers within their gates. Indeed, so much 
was this the case that I fear they were quite un- 
consciously omitted from some of the offices which 
their trying experience of organization would 
enable them to fill with more ease and possibly 
with better results for the future convention than 
may be accomplished by those equally good in 
their intentions but without that experience so 
necessary in the formation of any organization 
designed to become permanent. Let me here re- 
mark that, in saying this, I speak without prede- 
liction, coming, as I did, originally from the 
Boston University School of Oratory, and being 
a New Yorker not by birth, but by choice. 

Certain it is that we elocutionists have reason to 
be pleased and satisfied with the results of our 
first nationalconvention. It seems to me that the 
best result from it is that of establishing our-, 
selves definitely as a profession, under our right- 
ful title, in common with other professions, that 
we may no longer figure as outlaws in the protes- 
sional world, practicing our calling under various 
evasive titles andaliases. It has also forced upon 
us the realization of the necessity for fixed stand- 


ards in our profession. If we do not come to 
some standard definition as to what constitutes 
proficiency, and should be required of every 
teacher claiming to teach this art, we shall never 
advance further as a body than we stand to-day, 
namely, a number of amiable individuals disput- 
ing over abstract questions and bemoaning or 
extolling, as the case may be, the fate of elocu- 
tion and elocutionists, all of which is based upon 
individual experience in obtaining good positions 
with large salartes. 

How shall we have a standard? How shall we 
determine who is worthy to go forth an authorized 
exponent of this art? 

First, we must recognize it as an art consisting in 
common with other arts, of theory, technique, and 
interpretation. We thus, if necessary, divide the 
teachers of it into three classes, viz.: 

(1) Theorists, or those who can talk about the 
art, whocan give much valuable information about 
it, culled from their own experience in part, and 
from wide reading upon the subject in its broadest 
phase, embracing as it does the whole field of lit- 
erature, art, and science, 

(2) Teachers of the technique of this art. By 
that I mean those who have mastered the purely 
mechanical branches of it ; who understand thor- 
oughly and can teach the use of all the muscles 
required in voice-production, also of those used 
in action. In this way we should at least insure 
pure quality of tone and comparative ease of 
movement. It would not then be possible for any 
recognized teacher of this art to rise and expound 
his views in a nasal twang; the mastery of that 
muscle known as the soft-palate would at least 
protect our ears from that. We should not then 
see before us lights in our profession unable to 
hold themselves in an erect position with any 
ease or precision, to say nothing of the manage- 
ment of their heads and arms. 

One with a sensitive ear could not help being 
struck by the fact that although we were a conven- 
tion of elocutionists, teachers in the art of using 
the speaking-voice acceptably in public or private, 
there were comparatively few pure voices among 
us. There was a_ very large proportion of 
nasal tones, much veiling or muffling of voice, 
showing ignorance or want of practice in the use 
of the breathing-muscles and the proper directing 
of the breath for clear tone-production. There 
was far too little evidence of a knowledge or an 
habitual practice of the simplest exercises for 
good physical bearing, any one of which would 
at least forbid the hollow chest, the projected 
hips and bad carriage of the head too common 
among us. 

Thorough mastery of the technique must include 
an accurate knowledge of the correct pronuncia- 
tion of the English language. It would not then be 
possible for a recognized teacher of this art to pro- 
nounce that language in a provincial way and de- 
fend his pronunciation by calling the correct meth- 
od an,affectation ! Iwas much struck by a criticism, 
made in my hearing, upon the correct pronuncia- 
tion of the word mourn. ‘+ What does he mean by 
morn—we say morn, long e; we.are speaking 
English, are n’t we?”’ This criticism, and many 
of its kind, showed only too plainly the lack of 
thoroughness in the very ab c of the technique of 
this art. No teacher who cannot pronounce his 
own language correctly with an exact articulation 
of every vowel and consonant in it and a perfect 
management of his breath in tone-production, is 
entitled toa place among teachers authorized to 
give instruction in elocution. 

There is a large field for teachers thoroughly 
equipped in the mere technique of this art. That 
is what the entire body of public speakers need 
and wish, in their training,—-a knowledge of how 
to use their voices, how to use their arms, how to 
stand, how to do all the purely mechanical part of 
their work with the least fatigue and the best effect. 
Clergymen do not wish us to interpret the Scrip- 
ture for them,—they have spent years at that. 
They know what it means to them, and what they 
propose it shall mean to their parishioners. But 
they would like, if they could do it by training, to 
express their ideas in a voice at least free from 
nasality, huskiness, shrillness, flatness, etc , to 
articulate their words easily, to make themselves 
heard and understood, to get through a sermon 
without hoarseness, or fatigue of the throat mus- 
cles, to evade a monotone, to feel freedom in 
what they blindly designate as ‘the slides of the 
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voice’’ and all the—to them— mysterious, mechani- 
cal methods of reaching theiraudience. In short, 
my dear friends, when they come to us they would 
like to learn to use their voices and their bodies. 
They do not care about our knowledge of litera- 
ture, or our views on metaphysics in the least— 
they have had course upon course on these and 
kindred subjects under the ablest professors in 
the land, and, while they may not object to our 
having equal knowledge with themselves upon 
these subjects, it is not for instruction in those 
branches that they come to us. 

(3) We come now to the last branch of the art, 
Interpretation. This requires absolute knowl- 
edge—so thatit may amount to second nature— 
of technique in voice-production, that the voice 
may picture at will every thought and emotion of 
the soul, and in the management of the body as 
a means of interpretation in facial expression, 
attitude’and gesture. It is the final crown of 
achievement, the result of arduous labor skilfully 
directed. It means the artist, one whocan illus- 
trate his art. 

It is with deep regret that we are forced to 
admit that great interpreters among us at the 
present time are rare as compared with the past. 
Who, like Robert kK. Raymond, can read an entire 
play of Shakespeare in such a way as to bring be- 
fore us the vivid personality of every character 
and make of these characters life-long personali- 
ties and acquaintances of ours? A shrewd 
Scotchman, well versed in standard literature, 
went to hear Fanny Kemble read the play of 
‘“Macbeth.”” His remark on returning to his 
friends was, that, familiar as he had been through 
life with the play of ** Macbeth,” he now seemed 
to have heard it for the first time. Familiar pas- 
sages assumed new significance and the whole 
play was presented with a clearness never thought 
of before. This defines in homely language the 
work of a great interpreter. This extraordinary 
gift of presenting a dramatic production as a 
whole with such vividness as to give it entirely 
new significance and impart freshness to the most 
worn and familiar quotations, requires a rare 
combination of giftssuch as was shown in its 
perfection by the following artists: Macready, 
Junius Brutus Booth—the father of Edwin 
Booth, —Charlotte Cushman, Vandenhoff, Monroe, 
and Raymond. An interpreter, or artist, may 
have the gift of imparting his knowledge ; a mas- 
ter in the art of teaching should certainly be able 
to interpret with the skill and smoothness of a 
perfect technique even if he lack the immortal 
fire of genius which animates the rarely great in 
any art. 

In conclusion, let me say once more, our con- 
vention was a success. Enthusiasm, kindliness, 
and sincerity certainly prevailed as its animating 
spirit. Let us hope that each succeeding year 
will find us larger of view, more catholic in aim, 
more impersonal in detail, and with a broadness 
and magnanimity of purpose which should char- 
acterize a convention of intellectual men and 
women gathered for the purpose of mutual im- 
provement in this beautiful art, 


—Great Editor: I advertised for a private secretary, 
whose chief duties will be to sit in the ante room and keep 
poets, bores and other desirable persons atbay. The posi- 
tion requires something of a diplomat as well as a fluent 
linguist. You would not do at all, 

Rick: tts (who stuttersa trifle): That’s wh-wh-where you 
make a mum-mum.-mistake, squire! As sus-sus—soon’s a 
bub-bore cuc-cuc-came in I'd bug-bug-begin to tell a l-long 
s-s-story, and before 1’d gug-gvg-got half through, bub- 
bub-between whu-wh-whatI’d sus-sus say and wh-what I'd 
tut-try to sus-say,I'd have him cuc euc-completely tut- 
tired out. Tain’t mum-mum-much of a dud-diplomat, per- 
haps, but asa 1-l-linguist 'm a cuc-cuc cauti 


Y on.—American 
Art Printer. 


—‘They say he married her mainly on account of her 
beautiful voice.” 

“Hmh! Ishould think it would have been cheaper to 
gotten a few phonograws of it.”—JIndianapolis Jowr- 
nal. 


—Namby: They don’t speak now. 

Pamby: Why not? 

Namby: She asked him to guess her favorite sacred 
song and he mentioned the one beginning : “Oh, for a 
thousand tongues !”—New York Herald. 


—\ta Fifth Avenue sanctuary, the contralto had contral- 
toed, the soprano had shrieked for Providence to have 
mercy on the choir forits miserable singing, the basso pro- 
fundo had come up from “out of the depths,” and Christian 
quiet pervaded the stillness, 

“‘An i now,” said the simple minded provincial minister 
who had ‘‘exchanged” for the day, ‘‘now we will begin the 
religious services.”—Life, 


THEGPIANIST: 


By Dwicur GALLup. 


[2 was the height of the season at Stamford-in- 
the-Catskills. The huge summer hotels were 
filled with a gay crowd of pleasure devotees. 

Korewski, the great Polish pianist, was spend- 
ing the season at the Hotel Utsayantha, and this 
particular.evening had consented to play to the 
summer guests. The drawing-room was filled. 
Korewski, in spite of the heat and endless chat- 
ter of the summer girls, was playing grandly 
Liszt’s symphonic poem, ‘“‘ Les Preludes.” 

“Jack, who is that woman staring at Korewski 
as though she would eat him —there, now she 
stands next the piano ?”’ 

‘*What, that brunette in black ?”’ 

“Yes; don’t speak so loudly; isn’t she strik- 
ing ?” 

“‘Oh! that is Mme, Navora; she has a cottage 
here for the season. Iam told she is doing the 
United States for the first time. Queer time of 


“year to come, though; has an old palace in Rome; 


not much money; good enough family, you 
know, and all that sort of thing, but awfully hard 
up.’’ 

Surely the person of whom Miss Adelaide 
Moore and her brother were speaking was stril- 
ing. Tall, rather massive figure, but of perfect 
elegance; would have been beautiful but for the 
dazzling glare of two dark, brilliant eyes. They 
seemed to burn like torches; they made one un- 
comfortable. One felt that somehow in. their 
dark lustrous depths there lurked something un- 
canny. Not a- jewel shone upon her neck or 
arms; her black lace dress was extremely simple, 
yet the effect was magnificent Her glance 
seemed fixed upon the far-famed Korewski. Did 
shg¢ admire or not? The gaze said nothing. 
It was the gaze of a marble Diana. 

Korewski was not the ideal one instinctively 
forms ofa Polish pianist. He was more gentle- 
manlike than elf-like; tall and slight, with his 
yellow hair cut just like anordinary mortal; com- 
plexion of that dead white which tells of 10 hours 
a day at the piano. 

Here was Korewski’s sfecialité. Tf other pian- 
ists were wild, fantastic sort of personages hay- 
ing fait ses études in the moon or Saturn, Kor- 
ewski was supremely interesting. Other artists 
overwhelmed you, took you by storm. Korews- 
ki quietly hypnotized you, 

Korewski had now drifted into Schubert’s 
‘‘The Stream.”” His notes were gentle yet firm, 
ai.d the instrument seemed soothed after its re- 
cent rough treatment in the execution of ‘* Les 
Preludes,” He played the simple ballade divine- 
ly. The melody flowed from his fingers stream- 
hke. One might almost fancy one heard the tiny 
waves sobbing themselves to sleep among the 
pale lilies and o’erhanging foliage; and above 
all clear, serene, divine, rose the song, the voice, 
Schubert’s own deep, masterful soul. 

Still the dark eyes of Mme. Navora darted 
their sharp heat-lightning into the face of Kor- 
ewski. The artist played on and on; even the 
summer girl ceased her chatter, and for one brief 
moment music was king. Suddenly the artist 
languidly raised his eyes till they met—hers. He 
shuddered and looked away. The notes fell 
fainterand fainter. The spell of those dark eyes 
grew deeper. He played softly on. 

**Goodness gracious! What is that he is play- 
ing now?”’ askedtwo orthree all at once. 

‘««The Adelaide’ by Beethoven,” replied Miss 
Moore, whose sweet blue eyes were shining 
through a mist of tears. 

‘“Splendidly done,’’ exclaimed a lady. +A 
masterly translation—so unexpected—the work 
of an artist,”” exclaimed a dozen voices, 


Still Mme. Navora gazed at the artist. Korews- 
ki continued softly playing ‘‘ The Adelaide.” 

Oh! the exquisite tenderness, the deep, pain- 
ful regret of each note. How the scene of the 
old song rises before one! The strange old gar- 
den with gnarled trees, terraces, and rare flow- 
ers. How the soft June wind kisses the flowers 
and robs them of their perfume treasures! On the 
brow of the night hangs a single star. The night- 
ingale sings of Paradise. But in the ear of the 
disconsolate lover wind and flower, bird and star 
sound his lost love—Adelaide 

Mme. Navora still gazed at the player. The 
melody grew more strange and wild. It was a 
sob, a moan, 
under the dream of death. 

“From the ashes of his heart, 
There shall spring a purple flower,” 
sang the piano over and over again. 

The dark eyes which told the artist of the 
dream of death never varied. He grew flushed 
and then pale. He seemed like a bird fasci- 
nated bya serpent. ‘* Adelaide—A-de-lai-de !” 
moaned the piano, The great drawing-room 
was silent as a grave as the artist wove his en- 
chantments, strange and weird. The instrument 
seemed like some poor tortured spirit, and the 
cry was wrung from it as if in the depth of de- 
spair—-the threnody of a lost hope. The artist 
suddenly ceased playing and rose from the piano 
as one roused from a dream. Amid the roar of 
applause he looked anxiously around the room, 
but Mme. Navora was gone. 

* * * * * * 

‘‘Oh, mamma, I should so much like to take 
some lessons from Korewski,’’? remarked Miss 
Moore to her mother on the day following the 
recital. And lessons she accordingly took at $20 
an hour. I think it is not certain to this day 
whether or no Miss Moore attained any marked 
proficiency under the instruction of the great ar- 
tist, but one thing is certain, she increased her 
lessons from three a week to one a day and Kor- 
ewski became a familiar figure at the Moore cot- 
tage. 

A month went on, and all too soon came the 
first of September. Miss Moore had often urged 
K :rewski to teach her the ‘Adelaide,” but for 
some reason he constantly put her off. 

The first days of September were golden. The 
Moores were to leave for their home in Chicago 
on thetoth. Miss Moore seemed inclined to do 
nothing except listen to Korewski, as he charmed 
those few days away inmusic. The evening of 
the 6th came, clear, cool, and sparkling with 
stars. Korewski was expecting to leave on the 
morning of the next day, and a little starlight 
picnic had been gotten up for him as a sort of 
good-bye. The picnic was a success. The young 
ladies quoted whole pages from the ‘*Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,”’ and declared the scene as 
perfectly elf-like. Korewski strayed a little from 
the crowd—he hardly knew why. Perhaps the 
spell of the night was upon him. He began, in a 
light clear tenor, to sing from one of Mendels- 
sohn’s beautiful songs. As he came out into the 
clear, open lawn he saw a figure in white ; he 
stopped; she turned. It was Miss Moore. 

“‘Oh! how lovely the night is!” she exclaimed. 
“‘T don’t see how those people can be stuffy 
enough to go in to play whist.’’ 

‘‘Ah! Miss Moore, they are of the earth earthy. 
You must forgive them for what they cannot 
help,”’ replied Korewski. 


So they chatted on until the clocks chimed 11, 


Then they arose and started to go in. Miss Moore 
was silent. Korewski noticed that her eyes were 
wet with tears. Suddenly a strange, wild, unac- 
countable thought entered the brain of the artist. 
He asked her if she would not take one more 
turn about the lawn. Just what was said and 
happened during that turn I may not tell; but, as 
they walked slowly toward the great hotel, Miss 
Moore’s blue eyes shone wondrously sweet, and 


Korewski’s thin lips were curled into a faintly - 


triumphant smile, 

Now, had it not been for that peculiar smile 
that wreathed the artist’s lips, as he stood in the 
moonlight with Miss Moore, this tale might have 
closed as did the fairy stories of lon ago: 
‘‘And so the prince and the little maid were mar- 


ried and lived happily for ever afterward.” But, — 


unfortunately, that smile of Korewski hada deep 
significance, and it meant just this: Korewski 
had just reached the close of a wonderfully suc- 


The cry of a soul which writhes - 


a 
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cessful American concert tour. But he had spent 
his money as freely as it came, and now his fi- 
nancial resources were nearly exhausted. He knew 
well enough he could not draw full houses on the 
Continent. He had been heard there too often. 
He knew, too, the fickleness of American audi- 
ences, and that next season they would worship 
a new idol. He possessed no fortune, and saw 
before him nothing except the prospect of a pro- 
fessorship at Rome or Berlin, and he did not like 
the prospect. 

Perhaps these thoughts, instead of the spell of 
the night, made him turn from the gay crowd of 
young people and seek the dark aisles of tower- 
ing elms. When he met Miss Moore, as he was 
strolling on, he felt quite sure she had been wait- 
ing for him, And when he told her howsoon he 
expected to sail for his native land her white, 
drawn face told him strange tidings. On the 
Continent heiresses were not in the habit of mar- 
rying pianoforte players; they petted and ad- 
mired them, but married someone else always. 
And so the thought that Miss Moore would or 
could think of loving him, a poor artist, never 
entered his head, until her tear-stained face told 
him the secret of her love for him—that old, old 
story of the foolish passions of foolish mortals 
that the owl tells to the moon after lovers are 
asleep. 

Please do not think Korewski a heartless ad- 
venturer ; yet he fully realized that Miss Moore’s 
millions meant a life of artistic idleness, the ideal 
life of the dreamy pianist, and —well—he seized 
his opportunity and the battle was won. Did he 
love her? Ah! well, Iam sure I cannot say. 

Before dinner the next day the news of the en- 
gagement of the artist and the beautiful heiress 
was the town talk. The news reached even the 
quiet little cottage of Mme. Navora. 
ter dinner a note was handed Korewski as he sat 
on the hotel balcony. It read: 

“Signor Korewski:. I have to-morrow even- 
ing a few friends. Will you do me the honor to 
join them? 

«*T shall truly be glad to see you—chez moi.”’ 

Mme. Navora’s name was signed to the billet. 

The next evening Korewski excused himself 
to the Moores, and promptly at 8 o’clock Mme. 
Navora’s little maid announced him to the half 
dozen guests. Mme. Navora’s guests were few, 
but well chosen. Korewski played Raff's C mi- 
nor concerto at his best, and his joyous, brilliant 
finale roused rapturous applause and cries of 
‘encore.”” 

So the evening wore away. One by one the 
guests dropped off, and last of all Korewski took 
up his hat to depart. Mme. Navora came close 
to him and softly said : 

«*Can you not stay and play to me alone—some- 
thing that will remind me of my dear, far-off 


Italy ?” 

Worewakt hesitated a moment; then, making 
no reply, seated himself at the piano and began, 
almost unawares, the first notes of Beethoven’s 
one eternal song. 

The night was perfectly still. The air was 
heavy with the perfume of flowers. Korewski 
played softly on. His old student days at Rome 
came back. He saw his white-haired old maes- 
tro. The passion of the night was upon him. Old 
faces and old scenes returned. He saw the dark, 
lustrous eyes of a black-haired Italian girl gaz- 
ing into his. They hold him spellbound. He 
hears his own passionate vows of eternal love. 
He fancied the old love was dead; but, oh! how 
it all comes backtohimnow! How the melody 
brings back the dear old dream-life of Italy! The 
dark eyes of the Italian are fixed upon the low 
terrace of flowers outside the window. Twelve 
o’clock strikes; the last notes of the ‘‘ Adelaide’’ 
quiver upon the night air. Suddenly the dark 
eyes of the woman are raised to his, and she 
murmurs : 

«Am I not thesong?’’ 

There is a caress in every tremulous tone of 
her soft, deep voice. The artist trembles. Did 
he think to forget the old life and love in a new 
world? His first and only love lives still and 
throbs forth into passionate life beneath the 
burning gaze of the woman. It all comes back 
again—his Carita of the far-off days when love 
first came to him amid the shadows of the Eternal 
City. Miss Moore, her millions, his promise—all 
—all forgotten. 


Shortly af-- 
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«« Adelaide—Carita—my love!” he wildly ex- 
claims, and sinks at the feet of his enchantress. 
“Thou hast conquered. Jam thine.” 

Ah, well—perhaps old wines, old friends, and 
old loves are best after all. 

* * * * * * 

The Moores left for Chicagoon the day appoint- 
ed, and frequently Gen. Moore is heard to ex- 
press some fierce anathemas against pianists, and 
Polish pianists in particular. 


. 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 


-lbefter-Box. 


The Recent Convention of Elocutionists, 


fal your report of the First National Convention of Public 

Readers and ‘leachers of Elocution, it is stated that I 
was corresponding secretary and that T. C. Trueblood was 
treasurer. I wish to correct this by reminding you that I 
discharged the duties of both offices. The financial de- 
partment of an organization affects the interests of the 
Members so intimately, besides placiug the person in 
charge of it insuch a delicate position, that [ think there 
ought to be no error in an official paper as to who that per- 
son is. 

At the same time, I wish to congratulate the prof: ssion 
upon havingshown so much of the milk of human kindness 
in the deliberationsof the convention. We can scarcely over- 
state the happy results that were gained by this mutual 
kindness, for, besides adding delight to the profit of the 
sessions, it really made the convening of American elocu- 
tionists at all possible. The efforts of the promoters were 
influenced by the desire to discountenance open criticism 
of each other's accomplishments or shortcomings, with 
the view of making the bonds of fellowship something of 
which to be justly proud. Knowing well the many de- 
grees of relative excellence in ours, as inall other profes- 
sions, and that the exchange of ideas is intended more to 
benefit the needy ones than to parade the affluence of those 
whoare more fortunate, the constant desire of those in 
charge was to make it as pleasant for some to take points as 
it was for others to give them. 

In view of these facts 1 cannot but regret certain criti- 
cisms, both written and verbal, which have since arisen 
like blotches upon a fair picture. Afew habitually peev- 
ish beings, who, in looking at people's defects, use a glass 
thatis both smoked and cracked, have spoken of persons 
and their defects with scorn. 

Where isthe elocutionist in this or any other country 
who can reasonably proclaim himself censor of all the) 
rest, or whose position gives him advantage from 
which to descant upon whatever may be defective in his 
fellow-workers ? Not only is this boorish, and uncharitable, 
but it tends to undo all the efforts of the promoteis, by re- 
opening the gulf of apathy by which, in a large measure, 
we were so long separated. 

If the new association is to live and prosper,it must be 
firmly planted on the ashes of self-conceit and egoism. 


New York, Aug. 10, 1892. RicHarpD E. Mayne. 


Are American Girls Safe in Paris? 


I have resided in Paris several years and I am acquainted 
with many students of art and music here, sol would 
like to reply to some gross misstatements which appeared 
in the July number, under the heading, ‘‘Musie and Musi- 
cians.” 

On page 198 the writer of that article says: ‘‘ Paris stu- 
dent life is somewhat hazardous for American girls.”’ Now, 
the factis that it is less so for girlsfrom America than 
those of any other nationality, for the simple reason that 
Americans are noted for being able to take care of them- 
selves, and there are so many of them here that !rench- 
men hayelearnt to respect them more than they do the 
girls of their own land, perhaps, and it will generally suf- 
fice fora girlto simply say, ‘Je suis Americaine, mon- 
sieur, ’ if she would rid herself of some man who is follow- 
ing her. Iam personallyacquainted with atleast fifty girls 
from America who are at present studying music or artin 
this gay city, and they all declare that Paris is a much 
safer city forthem to go around alone in than London 
or even New York. Ifa girl, whenalone on the streets 
here, behaves herself properly, she need notfear anything, 
These girls go to and fro every day alone 1o their lessons, 
and seldom meet with anything disagreeable. 

I dislike to see acity slanderedas VParisis in the ar icle 
from which I quote,and 1thinkitis only just to tell the 
facts asthey are. Anyone reading that article, who did 
not know ! aris, might be deterred from coming here for 
purp ses of study for the reason that the writer makes it 
out such an awfully wicked city. Everyone knows that 
there is imm-rality in Paris, as in every large city, but it is 
certainly not as repulsively apparent as in New York, Lon- 
don, or even in some parts of Boston, the Puritanical. The 
French certainly write and speak of things thatare not al- 
ways mentioned in prudish America, but it does not follow 
from that that itis unsafe for an American girl to be on 
the streets of Paris alone in the day time. 

The writer further says: “If American girls wish to 
study in Paris, let them always be accompanied hy parent 
or guardian” That is all nonsense avdis not atall nec- 
essary. Itistrue that French girls of wealth and position 
do not walk the streets alone; but others do, and there is 
no reason why American girlsshould notgo unaccompa- 
nied to their lessons or forshopping purposes. If a lone fe- 
male, of whatever age, conducts herself as a lady on any of 
the streets of Paris, she will no more likely beinsulted than 
in any Americancity. Ifsheis very pretty, she will be stared 
at more even than at home, for the French all love beauty ; 
put thatis one of the penalties of good looks. A red-bound 
Bredeker under her arm would protect her as much asa 
policeman would at home. Iknow girls, and pretty ones 


too, who go to the theatre here alone with perfect safety. 
They can always take a cab home to their very door, for 
an expense of 35 cents for two persons. In the theatre 
none will think of speaking to them, unless they wish it. 
A girl’s safety here all depends upon herself. It is about 
time that Americans understood that | aris is not more 
wicked nor unsafe than any other large city, that all Frem h 
people are notimmoral, that all French marriages ure not 
unhappy, thatall French literatureis not bad, thatall young 
French girls are never seen alone, and that all French 
bread is not sold by the yard. The intense ignorance and 
misrepresentations about France and the French which 
many Americans evince would be amusing if it were not 
so unjust. 

In conclusion, I would say thatif any American girl 
wishes tocome to Paris for purposes of study or even of 
shopping, She need not hesitate because she has heard that 
it is unsafe. If she behaves herself properly and is care- 
ful about making acquaintances with Frenchmen, she will 
not meet with anything very unpleasant. 


Paris, Aug. 12. FRANK T. CHARLES. 


A Protest from a Baltimorian. 


There isa mistake in the note on page 245 of the July 
magazine. The ‘‘Southern lady who talked of forming a 
Southern convention’ was not pacified by being made a 
vice-president, as she already occupied that position; she 
having been nominated on Tuesday, after she had called 
attention to the fact that, while each state repre- 
sented should havea vice-president, Maryland was not men- 
tioned. A name was prepared for the place, but ere a 
chance was offered, I was proposed and, of course, accept- 
ed the position, which I knew tobe but honorary. Yet I 
really doubt very frankly, if any teacher orreaderin this 
state wouldsay it was out of place. 

Whenthe matter of withdrawing from the convention 
was started, it was the permanent organization and 20 in 
the room would, they stated, follow ifI left. Thereis no 
sort of use incalling a thing by one name and making it 
another. Sectional feeling should be done with now. But 
New York folks never do care for Baltimore people, and we 
thoroughly understand it. I wasasked to propose a Ballti- 
morian, andAvithout doubt if I would have named one, he 
would have been elected; but Mr. L. R. Hamberlin, of Vir- 
ginia, suited just as well. For some reasons I urged pa- 
tience. Itis, of course, understood at a first meeting blun- 
ders will occur which time can rectify. 

IT am not ready to allow the imputation Iwas working for 
personalends My position here is assured.. I do not need 
any of that kind of advertising. While appreciating the 
pleasure of meeting in convention so many with the same 
ideas and lines of work, itcanin no way assist my work. 
In the lecture field and my classesI should get no better 
prices or do more than I now undertake, if I were the 
president and 21 managers combined’. so it is out of all 
character to put me before the convention in such a light; 
as I may not have a chance in person to put the matter 
correctly; where I am known, it is not necessary. 

But there was considerable feeling in the convention, 
and those who attend it next year will be doubtless eager 
tosee the outcome. 


Baltimore, Aug. 14. Mrs. M. L. Gapprss. 


A DELSARTE AMATEUR. 


By Katr MasTERson. 
LOVED her once, but now, alas! 
No more I sing her praise; 
Such horrid things have come to pass, 
And changed are all her ways. 


She’s given up her birds and flowers; 
She vowed she’d never part 

From them; but now she spends her hours 
In studying Delsarie. 


She walks andtalks and eats and drinks 
According to his rule. 

I think she even sleeps and thinks 
By measure calm and cool. 


Gone are my hopes of home and joy, 
My dreams of future bliss. 

Good-by, once sweet; is now, ‘‘Dear boy, 
One little Delsarte kiss!” 


And whenI go to take my hat 
And press her to my heart, 

She pouts and says, “You don’t do that 
Aecording to Delsarte!” 


For me she’s ceased to care a rap. 

_ One day her fate she’ll meet— 

Some slim, Brown-Jonesy sort of chap 
With long, esthetic feet. 


And then she'll smile no more on me 
But he will smile on her— 

And all because I chanced to be 
A Delsarte amateur, 


— Fudge. 


—‘Mr. Paderewski,” asked a Boston piano-forte teacher, 
“IT see that you phrase the 42nd measure of Beethoven’s 
sonatatum-ti-tum [illustrating at the piano]; Rubinstein 
played it tum-tittle-tum; bL’Albert’s way is tumi tum-tum; 
the standard editions have it tum-tum tittle-tum. Now, if 
a pupilasks me which is correct, what shallI say?” and as 
the master gave his answer in pure Polish, tho reply is not 
reported. 

—Amatenr Soprano: Its just too mean for anything! 
That dog of yours howls every time that Ising. 

Neighbor: Iam very sorry, mum. 

«Why don’t you stop him?” 

“You see, mum, we didn’t know it was that way.” 

“What way?” ‘“Wethought, mum, that you was tryin’ to 
spite us by singin’ every time he howled.”—New York 

Weekly. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


[The following articles treat upon subjects allied to our 
special features. The figures in parentheses indicate the 
price; the place of publication precedes the paper.] 


‘«*Agamemnon’ at Bradfield College.” Louis Dyer. N. 
Y. Nation, July 14. (10) 


“All’s Well that Ends Well.” Ill. Andrew Lang. N. Y. 
Harper’s Mag., July. (35) Comments on this Shakespearean 
comedy. 


“American War Songs.”’ Buffalo, N. Y. Courier, July 3. (5) 

“Antonin Dyorak.” H.E, Krehbiel. Century, Sept. (35). 

“Bacon vs. Shakespeare’ Edwin Reed. Boston Arena, 
July. (50) 

‘‘Bostonians, The.” 
sey’s Mag., Aug. (25) 

‘Booth in Hamlet.’’ Il. Flora M. Shearer. Phila. Lip- 
pincott’s Mag., Sept. (25). A poem. : 

‘Catholic View of Shakespeare, A.” John Malone. Catho- 
lic World, Aug. 

“Chautauqua Gymnastics.” N. Y. Zribune, 
Delsarte, Swedish and other systems. 

“Church Music and Congregational Singing.” EE, P. The- 
siger. London Eng. Ill. Mag., June. (20) 

“Curiosities of Musical Literature.” Ill. Alfred Veit. N. 
Y. Cosmopolitan, Aug. (25) 

“ Delsarte Gymnastics.” Ida E. Crouch. Ingalls’ H. and A. 
Mag., Aug. (20). 

‘Drama in the Antipodes, 
London New Review, Aug. (25). 

“Dramain Boston, The.” E. F. Edgett. Boston Transcript, 
Aug 6, (5) 100 years a regular entertainment. 

‘‘Drama in the Doldrums, The.” Wm. Archer. London 
Fortnightly Review, Aug. (25). 

“Drama, The.” Richard Mansfield. North Amer. Rev- 
Sept. (50) 

“Early Mutilators of Shakespeare.” W. H. Hudson. Boston 
Poet Lore, June. (25) 

‘‘Eyolution of the Voice, The.” San Francisco Chronicler, 
July 10. (5) Began very low and has grown gradually high- 
er. Is it going lower in the scale again? 

“Early History of our Alphabet.” 
Oberlin, O., Bibliotheca Sacra, July. (30) 

“‘English Language as Spoken in Best Society.” Florence 
H. Hall. Chautauqua Assembly Herald, Aug. 10. (5) 

“Festal Origin of Human Speech, The.” J. Donovan. Lon- 
don Mind, July. (80) 

“Field of Aisthetics Psychologically Considered, The.” 
H.R. Marshall. London Mind, July. (80) 

“Five Minutes’ Exercise.” Amer. Analyst, Aug. 15, (10). 
An ample gymnasium in a cane. 

“Glimpses of the Japanese Lyric Drama.” 
Harris. Meadville, Pa., Chautauquan, Aug. (20) 

“German System of Physical Education, The.” 
Stecher. Boston Pop. Ed., June. (10) 

“Good Language Acquired through Good Literature,” 
F.E. Perham. Pacific Ed. Jour., Aug. (10). 

“Hearing, Music, and the Man.”’ Nat. Pop Rev. Aug. 

~ Hints for Orators,” N. Y. Sun, July 31. (5) Roscoe Conk- 
ling’s methods. 

“‘How to Learn a Language in Six Months.” W. T. Stead. 
ae Rev. of Revs., July. (25) Shows how children learn to 

alk. 

“Historical Sketch of Dress Reform in the United States.” 
Mrs. B. F. Underwood. Boston Arena, July. (5()) 

‘Hymnology.” London Quar. Rev., July. (1.50) 


Ill. Morris Bacheller. N. Y. Mun- 


Aug. 5. (5) 


The.” Lewis Wingfield. 


Chas. W. Super, 


Mrs. F. B. 
W. A. 


“How the Modern College Girl Manages tohave Gymnas- 
tic Exercise.” Ill I. Lida R. McCabe. Louisville, Ky., 
Courter Jour., June 12 (5) 

“Indian Passion Play, An.” Ill. N. ¥Y. World, June 19. (5) 
Performance by aboriginal British Columbians. 

“Introduction of the Chorus into Modern Drama.” W.V. 
Moody. Boston Harvard Mthly., Jane. (15) 

‘Trish Music.” N. Y. Irish-Amer., July 2. (5) 

“Ts English Opera Possible?’ Fred Lyster. N. Y. Beljord’s 
Mthly., Taly. (25) 

‘Japanese Athletics.” Ill, Helen E. G. Flesher. 
Francisco Call, June 2. (5) 

«Julia Marlowe.’’ Ill. Mildred Aldrich. Boston Arena, 
July. (50) = 

“Tady Orchestras.”’ Tl. 
rest’s Mag,, Aug. (20) 

“Laryngology.” Thos. H. Stickney. Louisville, Ky., Am, 
Practiitoner and News, June 4. (15) ’ 

“Lecture Platform, Twenty-five Yearson the.” Mary A. 
Livermore. Arena, Aug. (50) 

« Language, The Evolution of.” Mrs. Jenny K. Herz. Me- 
norah, Aug. 

“Lovers in Shakespeare’s Plays.” Il. 
Meaiville, Pa., Chautauquan, Aug. (20) 

“Mathilde Marchesi.” Ill. Viking. Detroit News, June 12. 
(5) Biographical. 

“Music for the Masces.’”’ Mrs, Julia Marshall. London 
Nineteenth Century, July. (40) 

‘Musical Organizations in Women’s Colleges.’ Ill. Lida R. 
McCabe. Montgomery, Ala., Advertiser, July 5. (5) 

“Nature aud Elements of Poetry. E. C. Stedman. Century, 
Aug. (35) 

“New Music Teaching.” H. G. Hanchett. 

Union, Aug. 6. (5) 

“Old English Dramatists.”” James R. Lowell. N. Y. Har- 
per’s Mag., Aug. (35) Takesup dramatic construction. 

“Pages on Plays.” J. H. McCarthy. London Gentleman’s 
Mag., June. (35) 

“Philosophy of Physical Culture, The.” Ellen E. Kenyon. 
N. Y. School Jour., June 18. (6) 

“Physical Culture.” Col. F. W. Parker. N. Y. School Jour., 
July 9. (6) 

“Pin Sensation in the Throat, The.” John Dunn. N. Y. 
Med. Jour., Jane 11. (20) 

«Phonographic Studies of Speech.” R. L. Garner, Fo- 
rum, Aug. (50) 

‘*Porson of Shakespearean Criticism, The.’ Quarterly 
Review, July. 

“Popular Songs of France, The.” E. C. Price. London, 
Contemporary Rev., July. (40) 

“Prima Donnain the Orient, A.” Laura Schirmer-Ma- 
pleson. Kate Field’s Wash., Aug. 3. (5) 

«Proper Tone in Reading and Speaking, A.” G. W. Minns 
Lancaster, Pa., School Jour,, June. /15) 

“Pupil of the Eye asa Factor in Expression, The.” Sam- 
uel Wilks, M.D. N.Y. Mag. of Art, July. (35) 

“Romance of the Ballad, The.’’ A. Oakey Hall, 


San 


Carrie B. Nichols. N.Y. Demo- 


D. H. Wheeler 


Christian 


N.Y. 


‘Home Jour., June 29. (5) 


“Sense Reading before Sight Reading.” Oak Park, I1., In- 
telligence, June. (15) 

“Short Study in Folk-Music, A.” L. J. Vance. Chicago 
Open Court, June 23. (5) 

“Singing Birds.” N.Y. Post, Aug. 6. (5) Their importa- 
tion and how caught. 

«Some New European Operas.” 
Field’s Wash., Aug. 17. (5). 

“Speech.” Sir Herbert Maxwell, Edinburgh Blackwood’s 
Mag., June. (30) : 

«Stage Struck.” H.D. Traile. London Nat. Rey., June. (50) 
Passion for acting increasing. 

“Stammering and its Treatment.” A, Bryan. Physician and 
Surgeon, June. (10) 


L. L. Holden. Kate 


*Mosses TRUE Brown, 


“Spring Pilgrimage to Shakespeare’s Town, A” C. C. 
Stopes. Boston /oet Lore. June. (25) Shakespeare’s works 
acted on his native soil. 

“Suggestions on Diagnosis and Treatment of the Lungs.” 
W. T. Corbett Phila. Med. News, June 18. (10) 

“Summer Vacations and Physical Culture.” J. M. Buck- 
ley. Meadville, Pa , Chawtauquan. July , (20) : 

“Systematic Instruction in Music.’’ Addison Jones. Penn. 
Schl. Journal, Aug. (10). 

“Swedish Gymnastics.” IV. W. A. Robinson. Boston Jour. 
of Ed., June 23. (6) 

“Tales of the Opera.” Il] D. Mackart. San Francisco Call, 
July 3. (5) . 

“Two Famous Singers.” New Bedford, Mass., Mercury 
July 15 (5) Tells of Abby Patton and John Hutchinson,, 
whose singing attracted great attention during anti-slavery 
times. 

“Vietorien Sardou and ‘Thermidor’.” Ange Galdemar. 
London Fort Rev., June, (40) 

“ ho Gymnasium, The.” Ill. New Haven “Register, Aug. 
5. (5). 
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Departure of Miss Mary Ann Smith for the Metropolitan Theatre School 
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Return of ‘‘ Mlle. Marie Antoinette de Smythe,’’ graduate of the Metro- 


politan Theatre School of Acting. 
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CLEVELAND CONVENTION NOTES: 


Tus Year’s MEETING OF THE Music TEACHERS’ NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION AS Ir APPEARED TO A CounTRY Music 
TEACHER, 


AMONG the notable pianists were Sherwood, Friedheim, 
Doerner, Adel Lewing, de Zieliniski, Celia Gaul, and 
Arthur Foote. 

One would suppose Blumenschein more interested in 
the ladies than in the ‘‘divine art,” wereit not for his 
record asa musician and writer of beautiful songs. 

Johann H. Beck has deep, expressive gray eyes, and full 
projecting brow, showing thatittakes more than senti- 
ment to make a successful musician. 

H. ©. Macdougall’s essay was one of the enjoyable fea- 
tures of the convention. He impresses one with his thor- 
oughly dignified personality ; his thoughts are forcibly ex- 
pressed, and his words are cleanly cut. 

Wilson G. Smith’s songs figured extensively on the pro- 
grams. They always bring asuggestion of Spring. One 
rather wonders to see the unkempt appearance of the 
author. Thismay bean indication of genius, however! 
One feels like saying to himina motherly way: ‘‘My Dear, 
your hair needs brushing ;” or, ‘‘ you had best don a coat 
that does not showso plainly the ravages of time.” 

Arthur Friedheim held his own, as the remarkable artist 
he is, combining delicacy, power and brilliancy. His first 
appearance suggestsSchumann with the full German face 
and the bang of his hair. 

Mme Brinkerhoff put “soul and body ” into whatever she 
had to say, and her remarks alwayscalled forth applause. 
She writes in such a delightful way that itis to be regret- 
ted that herarticulation is not more distinct. ; 

Mrs. Thomson isa thorough little artist with a smile so 
Aphrodite-like, that it is enough to make every susceptible 
soul wish for something more tangible. 

‘‘Men may come, and men may go,” but Yoch, of Minne- 
apolis, goes on forever. 

John Towers, of towering intellect, proved himself thor- 
oughly conversant with musical literature, and he isalto- 
gether a pleasant old gentleman—pleasant, that is a half 
hearted word—but— 

The performers and essayists who failed to materialize, 
incurred the displeasure of the powers that be to such an 
extent, that they are never again, on any pretext what- 
soever, to appear on M. T, N. A. programs. 


The irrelevant essay filled with technical terms should - 


be relegated to the past. Let us have illustrative talks, 
something more practical. i 

Iheard a young lady say when W.S. B. Mathews was 
speaking : ‘‘I should like to shake that dear old gentleman 
by the hand, although Ican’t understand a word he says.”’ 
It would not have been safe, her enthusiasm might have 
carried her too far, 

Percy Goetschius gavea very able paper, proving himself 
master of elegant diction. 

F. W. Root’s pupils won favorable criticism with their 
admirable tone-production and distinct articulation. Mr, 
Root is a nervous. energetic little man who does not pro- 
pose to make an apology to any one for being born into this 
mundane sphere. He is thoroughly self-adjusting and en- 
tertaining as was evidenced in a paper read by himself, 
showing a keen sense of humor and wide grasp of persons 
and things. ~ . 

Amy Fay gave an admirable talk on the ‘‘Deppe Method;” 
illustrating as she went along. Whycan’t there be more of 
just such work, something the poor struggling country 
teacher can take away as valuable knowledge gained by 
practicalexperience? Books they can read and quote by the 
yard if necessary. 

J.8. Van Cleve was there, of course, with his fund of 
reminiscence, bits of satire or commendation as occasion 
required, all dished up in his inimitable way; and, while 
the audience generally is entertained, I think the poor essay- 
ist must have an utterly helpless sensation, as though sus- 
pended in mid-air, not knowing what thunderbolt is to be 
hurled next. 

Misses Doeltz and Andrus of Detroit proved themselves 
charming vocalists with good method. 

Arthur Foote is always a pleasure to his audience with 
his conscientious work. He has a well-developed chin and 
square lower face, indicative of strength and determina- 
tion. He loses himself completely in his art. 

E. Bicknell Young, of Chicago, sang a number of beauti- 
tiful songs. He has learned the art of reinforcement with- 
out effort, and sings with musicianly feeling. ‘His mother, 


a fine-looking woman with snowy hair, accompanied himin |, 


an artistic way. 
The playing of Celia Gaul elicited prolonged applause.—It 
was exquisite and finished in the extreme. 
Fonry ToNrEY. 


MISS M. HELENA ZACHOS, 


Intellectual and Emotional Training in 
Expression, _ 
VOCAL AND PHYSICAL. 


Special care taken to develop original talent under the 
Laws of Dramatic Art. 


359 W. 22d Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


WANTED. 
A Graduate of the BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY 


desires a position as teacher. First Class references and testi- 
monials, Address, G. C. M., Care of 


Werner’s Voice MaGazinz, 28 West 23d Street, New York, 


Address, 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RHYTHMICAL GYMNASTICS: VOCAL AND PHYSICAL, 
By Mary 8. THompson. Edgar 8: Werner, l’ublisher, 
28 West 23d Street, New York. Cloth, net $100. 

The author was formerly first-assistant to Prof. Lewis B. 
Monroe, in the Boston University School of Oratory, and is 
now teacher of elocution in several of the leading New York 
schools. This bookis intended for the use of those in pub- 
lic life as well as of those in private life. It is a unique 
presentation of the most modern and advanced theories of 
vocal development. Many of the yiews the author claims 
as original. The exercises and special studies have stood 
the test in the class-room and are the result of long and 
varied experience, One of the special features of the book 
is a most complete set of breathing exercises, comprising 
muscular development, rhythmical breathing accompani- 
ed by music, acting upon imagination and automatically 
imparting the sense of time to tone and movement. The 
yoweland consonant exercises impart automatically that 
nice muscular adjustment of the organs of phonation and 
articulation essential to the refined pronunciation of any 
language. Another special feature is the study of bird- 
notes with their musical scores. Another original feature 
is the insistance on the use of stringed instruments for the 
special training of the ear so asto improve the quality of 
tone. 


DEAFNESS AND DISCHARGE FROM THE EAR. Ly 
SamurL Sexton, M. D. J. H. Vail & Co., Publishers, 
New York. 

In this book the author gives the modern treatment for 
the cure of deafness, noisesin the head, vertigo, and dis- 
tressin the ear. He makes a specialty of such diseases, 
and has rendered much service to the deaf. In conjunction 
with Miss Lillie Warren, the hearing of anumber of sup- 
posed totally deaf-mutes has been improved : and, follow- 
ed by the instruction of Miss Warren, their condition has 
been greatly ameliorated. Auricular training isa depart- 
ment of investigation that has been too long neglected, and 
any effort to remedy the deficiency should be encouraged. 


ALUMNI LILTS AND OTHER LINES. By L. R. HamBertin, 
Published by Author. Price $1.50. 

The author isa professional elocutionist, formerly of 
Richmond, but now of Texas. Some of hispoems are par- 
ticularly suitable forrecitation. One of them, ‘‘On Piney 
Prospect,” he recited at the New York convention of elocu- 
tionists. It isseldom that an elocutionist is also a poet, 
hence any exception is worthy of special mention. 


NUMBERS UNIVERSALIZED : AN ADVANCED ALGEBRA. 

By David M. SEnsenic. American Book Co., Publishers, 

New York. 

The author has had wide experience asan instructor in 
mathematics, and histext-books are the outgrowth of 
twenty years of constant study and practice in the art of 
teaching. 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 
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ZELIA TREBELLI. 


IED in France, Aug. 24.In this magazine for March, 
1886, was given asketch of her by George Eller, from 
which is given the following; 

‘The possessor of the most beautiful alto yoiceand the 
best Semiramis of our time is Zelia Trebelli, who, notwith- 
standing her Italian stage name, is a Parisian by birth 
She was born in 1838, and her real name is Gillebert, which, 
being written backward and the G omitted, has formed her 
artisticname. She waspreparing herself for the career of 
a piano virtuoso and had reached her sixteenth year, when 
her teacher discovered the treasure her throat contained. 
She then tooka thorough course of instruction for four 
years with Frangois Wartel: andin 1859 made her début at 
the Royal Opera House, Madrid, as Azucena, in ‘ La Trova- 
tore.’ Although Mario and Grisi were inthe cast, her suc- 
cess was remarkable. From Madrid she went to Berlin, and 
there aroused the enthusiasm of thepublic with her splen- 
did voice, Still the rage was more over her splendid organ 
than over the artiste herself. Notwithstanding the beauty 
and great compass of her yoice, she always appears cold, 
because she lacks that heavenly fire so necessary to every 
artist’s perfection. Her excellence isonly artistic facility, 
technical skill. It is to this one-sidedness that the fact 
may be attributed that at no other place has she awakened 
the enthusiasm with which she was greeted ather first ap- 
pearance in Berlin. Upon her return to thatcity, in 1861, 
her welcome was cordial, but not as enthusiastic asat first, 
and upon her reappearance, in 1865, acritic wrote; ‘ Her 
voice has lost nothing of its polish and fulness; her cre- 
scendo and decrescendo possess the same intellectual 
charm as formerly, her pianothe same insinuating sweet- 
ness; but her mouth, from which issue such brilliant 
tones, is closed not alone to the language of passion, but 
even tothe mere natural tone of genuine feeling.’ However, 
she hasscored immense successes in Vienna, Brussels and 
London, and,infact, upon her frequenttours which she 
has taken to allparts of the globe, wherever she has sung, We 
have not heard herin many years, but, judging from au- 
thentic reports, she hasgreatlyimproved in her powers of 
expression. A critic wrote in 1880: ‘Trebelli’s voice has 
lost nothing in all these years, while she has gained dra- 
matic power of the highest order.’ In 1863 she married 
Alessandro Bettini, the well-known tenor, Sheis one of the 
most celebrated singers of our time ; possesses a charm- 
ing, beautiful. powerful voice ; isan accomplished artiste, 
but produces her effects through external means only. She 
sings asthough she wasa marble statue,as though her 
soul was cold and her heart was of stone.” 


HENRY FEIGL. 


Died suddenly of heart disease Aug. 23, at the residence of 
his niece, Mrs. A. Goldmark, Brooklyn. He was 76 years 
old. He was born in Austria and came to Americain 1850, 
He lived in Newark, N.J., and was president of the Newark 
Philharmonic Society and other local musical associations. 
He helped to found the Newark Free Library and other 
local charitable organizations. He had been a subscriber 
to this magazine for many years. 


Dr, WILHELM LANGHAUS, 


This well-known musical writer and composer was born 
at Hamburg, Sept. 21, 1832. His musical talent made itself 
apparent at avery earlyage. In 1849 he entered the Leip- 
sic Conservatory and was a pupilin violin of Herr David. 
In 1857, he became concertmaster at Diisseldorf. In 1863 
he settled in Paris, but in 1870 removed to Berlin, where he 
devoted himself to scientific research, to lecturing on mu- 
sic, and to the compiling of the encyclopedia that has 
made his name famous. The University of Heidelberg - 
conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Musicin 1871, 
and he was a member of a number of societies. His death 
occurreda few weeksago. 


JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


This writer so well known to children and to elocution- 
ists, died at her residence in New York, August 15, after a 
long illness. She was a native of New York city, and a 
member of the Presbyterian church. She was an editorial 
writer, as well as the author of a number of poems 
specially suitable for recitation. 


WILLIAM COVELL. 


Died at Elizabeth, N. J., July 29, aftera long illness. He 
was a well-known bass singer; sang ina church choir in 
Jersey City and was a member of several Newark singing- 
societies. 


For Werner's Voice Magazine. 


READERS AND SINGERS. 


Bea isa home for schools of elocution and oratory, - 
the latest being the Boston College of Oratory, with 
Mrs. Clara Power Edgerly as principal. She is, it is said, 
the only woman at the head of such a schoolin Boston, 
One of her specialties is statue-posing, which has become 
quite popular. 


Ke 
* 

Artistic catalogues are coming rapidly into vogue. This 
is perfectly proper, for singers and elocutionists should be 
artistic in everything they do. A finely printed catalogue 
is that of the Broad Street Conservatory of Music, Philadel- 
phia, of which Mr. Emil Gastelis head of the vocal depart- 
ment. He has shown himself an excellent conductor and 
teacher, anda fine singer. We shalltry te find room for 
the programs rendered at this conservatory last year. 

wale 

Miss Fanny Granbery Levy, teacher of singing and vocal- 
ist, has prepared aseries oflectures onthe ballads and 
popular songs of various countries, arranged in chronolog- 
ical order, and giving the sketches of the lives of the com- 
posers and thesingersof ballads. Such lectures are in- 
structive, and are very suitable for young ladies’ schools, 
as well as for public presentation. 

ee 
* 


Gustav von Waldenhain has been engaged by the Ameri- 
can and Foreign-Concert and Lecture Bureau fora tour of 
100 concerts, to begin in October. Colleges and conserva- 
tories of music and elocution now generally recognize the 
benefit of giving to their pupils first-class recitals and con- 
certs. Herr von Waldenhain has a fine reputation as pian- 
ist and singer, and his agents are prepared to make fayor- 
able terms for his services. 

* OX 
ok 

Frankie C. Gale, of New York, was well received during 
her Washington engagement. She has also successfully 
appeared at seaside resorts. Among her best recitations 
are: ‘‘ Whisperin’ Bill, ” ‘‘ Elf-Child,” and ‘‘ Casey’s Table 
d’Hote.” 

x * 
* 


Mr. Frank H. Fenno lectured daily on elocution for sev- 
eral weeks at the Alabama Baptist Theological Summer In- 
stitute. During July and August he had charge of the elo- 
cution classes at the Monteagle Chautauqua Assembly. He 
reports a growing interest in elocution in the South. Some 
of his successful recitations, given by his pupils, are: 
«« The Knight's False Vow,” ‘‘ Zingarella,” and ‘“ Ilying 
Jim’s Last Leap.” 

+ 
: * 

Frank 8. Cox, one of the teachers at Byron W. King’s 
School of Oratory and Elocution, lectured and recited with 
much success at Ridgeview Park this summer. 

* * 

Mr. F. H. Sargent is now progressing rapidly toward the 
realization of his long-cherished plan of founding a regular 
school for the drama in this country. His has beena 
hard struggle, but from the catalogue just issued there is 
evidence that The American Academy of the Dramatic Arts 
is an accomplished fact. We congratulate him and his co- 
workers. The catalogue, or ‘‘ Prompt Book,” is most elab- 
orate, and is well printed. The Academy is now located 
in its new quarters, the Berkeley Lyceum. 

* x 
* 

Mrs. L. H. Carpenter, of Toledo, has been unfortunate 
since her return from the convention of elocutionists She 
was soon attacked with tonsilitis, and had almost recover- 
ed when she fell, breaking two ribs and a shoulder-blade, 
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The many friends of Mrs. Harriet Webb will be grieved 
to learn of the death of her husband, Mr. John G. 
Webb, who died suddenly of heart-trouble Aug. 4, at their 
summer residence at Rye, N. Y. Mrs. Webb is the daughter 
of the late Gen. Johnson and is the mother of two daughters, 
the elder of whom is the wife of Mr. Francis Hegeman 
Sutton. Mr. Webb, as did also his father-in-law, served 
through the civil war with honor, and he was a member of 

.the G. A. R. Mrs. Webb was most happy in her married 
life, and death thus breaks into a very loving family 
circle. She shone equally wellas wifeand motheras she 
has shone in her professional career, We sincerely con- 
dole with her in her great bereavement. 

Kx 
* 

The “mid-summer” musical festival under the direction 
of Celeste Langley Slauson was held July 21. Music formed 
the chief part of the program, which included the reci- 
tations, “Story of Some Bells’ and ‘ Ruggleses Dinner 
Party.” 

* * 
* 

Dr. H. 8. Perkins has again been elected secretary of the 
M. T.N. A., having filled this position longer than any 
other person. Just before the vacation, Mr. A. J. Good- 
rich delivered the second lecture on ‘‘Musical Analysis oe 
before the pupils of Dr. Perkins’s College of Music, in 
Chicago. 

x * 
* 

Miss Lucia W. Raines goes this year to the Western Nor- 
mal College of Nebraska, as teacher of elocution, Delsarte 
and physical culture. 

*O* 
* 

Mr.S.H. Clark, chairman ofthe Board of Directors of 
the National Association of Elocutionists, takes much pride 
in the success of his pupil, Belle R. Emslie, a native of 
Scotland, but who is now living in Canada. The Toronto 
Mail recently published a portrait and sketch of her, 

ae 

Mrs. Camille Bell gave, July 21, a long musical and elo- 
cutionary program that had, fora prominent feature, the 
“Japanese Wedding Pantomime.” 

ae 

Miss Caroline B. Le Row reports having a profitable time 
abroad. sSheis interviewing personspromineitin our line 
of work, and we shall give to our readers the benefit of her 
exceptional powers of perception and of getting at the gist 
of things. Her first letter appears in this number. 

* x 
* 

Going to Fngland for the season is getting to be quite 
the thing with American singers and readers. Among 
those who were successful this summer are Miss Laura 
Sedgwick Collins and Miss Saidee V. Milne, whose reports 
of what they did and what they saw we will try to lay be- 
fore our readers. 

* x 
* 

Mr. Ben T. Hammond, who is one of Wm. Shakespeare's 
most prominent American pupils, reports a most success- 
ful season just closed. He will have, among other excel- 
lent features, next season, acourseof lectures by Dr. Get- 
chell on the physiology and hygiene of the voice. 

dy 

Among those who are too busy to takea vacationis Mr. 
F, &. Mackay, president of the National Association of Elo- 
cutionists. Atthis time of the year many actors require 
special instruction or coaching in character parts, in which 
Mr. Mackay excels, hevce he is kept in town while 
other teachers are enjoying mountain air or sea breezes, 

+ 

Baltimore is one of the educational centres of the 
country. Among the teachers of Delsarte and uf elocution 
is Miss Almedia Banks, a graduate of the National Schoul of 
Elocution and Oratory, and a pupilof Rosa Rand. 


* x 
* 


At the close of a recent county normal institute, in Kan- 
sas, the following resolutions were passed: ‘‘ Resolved:— 
That in Mrs. Gaston Boyd we recognize an instructor of 
superior merit and ability; that as an educator she needs 
no better recommendation than the work doneat thein- 
stitute; that we extend to her ourmose sincere and heart- 
felt thanks; that the arts of music and elocution, special 
features of this institute, have been promoted by her, and 
her instruction has higt\ly aided in making the work pleas- 
ant and inviting, and has been appreciated by all.” 


kx 
* 
A program, Aug. 1, given in Iowa by the pupils of Marion 
Lowell, was: ‘* How Salvator Won;” ‘ Roba di Roma; ” 
“‘Rizpah;'’ ““Come Here;” “Mother’s Darling;” “My 


Chilun’s Pictyah;” ‘‘The Bugle Song;” «‘ Mrs. Marigold, a 
Second Mrs. Malaprop:” ‘‘One Day at Arle;” «§ Judy O’Shea 
Sees Hamlet;” ‘‘Nydia, the Blind Girl of Pompeii.” 

* * 


* 
Mr. E. W. Good gave the following song recitalin a Kan- 
sas school house, July 20: Tours’s “‘The New Kingdom;” 
Palmer's ‘‘King of the Sea;” Trotere’s‘‘In Old Madrid;” 
“Mother Rests beneath the Daisies; Osgood’s “My Little 
Woman;” Kelley’s 'Twilight Musings;” Phillips’s ‘“ASon of 
the Desertam I;” Kjerulf’s ‘‘Last Night; Watson’s “An- 
chored;” Baker's ‘‘My Father's Half-Bushel;’ Schleiffarth’s 
‘Chiming Bells;” Maywood’s ‘Pauline;’ Shattuck's “A 
Hundred Fathoms Deep.” ia 


* 

M. Fugene de Fere, husband of Mme. A. Litsner de Fere, 
the opera singer and well-known teacher of singing, died 
at Babylon, N. Y., August 22, aged 67 years. We tender to 
Mme, de Fere our sympathy in her great bereayement, 
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e 
€ A SERIES OF MUSICAL PRIZES 


1p order to stimulate musical composition in the United States 
and Canada among the composers resident therein, 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


has decided to offer a series of prizes for the best original compo- 
sitions. The series will be open until November Ist, 1892. The 
prize compositions will be published in the Journal during 1893, 
with a circulation of 700,000 copies, forming part of the most 
notable series of musical compositions ever attempted by a 
periodical, for which Strauss, the waltz king, is writing an 
original set of waltzes, and Charles Gounod and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan each an original song. The prizes offered are as follows: 
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$100 for the Best Set of Waltzes 
$100 for the Best Piano Composition 
$100 for the Best Ballad 

$100 for the Best Song [ina popular vein] 
$100 for the Best Anthem [£4ster or 
$100 for the Four Best Hymn Tunes 


Weas> This series is open to all 


A circular, giving full particulars, will be sent to anyone by 
addressing 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mrs. Oscar Denton, of Mississippi, thus writes of her so- 
journat Avon-by-the-Sea: ‘‘Allow me to thank you for di- 
recting meto Mme. Alberti. We found her more than we 
had expected. I have studied under her daily both in private 
and in class. I assisted in the Greek Dance given at 
Asbury Park; also atan entertainment at Avon-by-the-Sea, 
where I gave: ‘Darkey Sermon:’ ‘No Half Way Doin’s;’ 
and,for encore, ‘Naughty Zell.’” 

* Ox 
* 

“So unique and superior fo all others,” is the description 
Mme. Cora de Wilhorst-Raucourt, the well-known teacher of 
singing, gives of this magazine. Mme. Raucourt will re- 
sume teaching at ber New York studio, Oct. 1. 

* x 
; * 

It is proposed to make the musical performances during 
the World’s Fair representative of the entire country. To 
that end. choruses of singers will be invited from all the 
large cities,and Mr. Tomlins, the choral director, has 
placed the organization of the Newark contingent in the 
charge of Mr. Louis Arthur Russell, who will issue acall to 
all Newark singers and detail the plan. The chorus will 
spend three days in Chicago, singingin some oratorio or 
large cantata each evening. There will also be national 
music days,at which theentire chorus will sing the na- 
tional songs of the different countries. 

fee 
* 

The New York Teachers of Oratory will hold the first 
regular meeting of the season Friday evening, Oct. 7. The 
annual election will then take place. 

i ** 
* 


The American Delsarte Association has prepared an elab- 
orate program for the coming year. Some of the features 
are: Delsarte in the Home, School and Society, as Applied 
by Musicians, Artists, Authors, Actors and Speakers—a 
symposium of ten-minute papers; What is Properly Del- 
sarte Work; Delsarte Work in America; Practicability and 
Usefulness of the Delsarte Principles; Can the Delsarte 
System be Regarded asa Paradox? The Delsarte Theory 
of Color and its Practical Application; Evolution of £xpres- 
sion; Use and Abuse of Gesture; Is Preparatory Gymnastic 
Work N-cessary? The first regular meeting is Sept. 21, 
when “Some of the Departmentsof Life in which Delsarte 
May be Applied” will be discussed, 


> 


The Chautauqua Assembly Herald speaks as follows of the 
second vice-president of the National Association of Elocu- 
tionists: ‘ Prof. A. H. Merrill highly entertained the audi- 
ence at the Amphitheatre last evening [July 24] with the 
delightful comedy drama, ‘Esmeralda,’ a play full of the 
human and sympathetic elements which appeal to the 
heart. ‘Prof. Merrillis very happy in the suggestive rather 
than realistic mannerin which he dealt with the play. His 
interpretation was natural andjust. His style is modest 
and effective. He carried his audience through the chang- 
ing plot, theirinterest gradually increasing to the final 
climax.’’ 

* * 
* ‘ 

During her visit abroad this summer Miss Jessie Alex- 
ander took lessons of Wm. Brandram who complimented 
her upon her elocutionary acquirements. This was to be 
expected, for she is a pupil of Mr, Charles Roberts, whose 
instruction, judging by the success of his pupils, is most 
practical and effectual. Miss Alexander's reciting of J. 
Whitcomb Riley’s poems seemed particularly to please our 
British cousins. 


* * 
* 


Twelve girls in nuns’ costume gave the pantomime of the 
“Angels of Buena Vista’ at Miss Carrie Hubbell’s enter- 
tainment, Aug. 2. Other features of the occasion were: 
“Ye Minuet,” Greek dance, statue posing, pantomime 
“Comin’ through the Rye.” 

* * 
* 

Miss Jennie Mannheimer, this year’s graduate of Prof. 
Virgil A. Pinkley at the College of Music of Cincinnati de- 
partment of elocution, is also a graduate of the University 
of Cincinnati, with the degree of B.L. She begins her 
work as public reader and teacher of elocution with en- 
thusiasm. 

13 
‘* 

Miss Grace D. Rider writes from her summer retreat to 
express her regrets that she could not be present at the 
convention of elocutionists. On Aug. 4 she rendered the 
following program: ‘‘Incognita,” ‘The School Marm's 
Courtin’,” “A Rajput Nurse.” “ Pat's Letter,” “ Opportu- 
nity,” “A Fancy from Fontinell,” ‘By the Turret Stair,” 
‘“‘Lasea,” “The Old Sedan Chair,” ‘ George Washington,” 
‘‘A Bright Street Arab,” ‘A Fall-Crick View of the Eartb- 
quake,” ‘‘ The Tree Toad,” 
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MISS NAOMA ALFREY, 


Reader, and Portrayer of Characters. 


Engagements desired for Public and Private Recitals. 
Arranging and directing unique amateur entertainments a 
specialty. 

Reading, Esthetic Physical Culture and Dancing taught 
in Private Schools, Classes and Clubs. 


Address, care of Werner’s Voice Magazine, 
28 WEST 23d STREET, N. Y. 


MRS, E. VEDDER TONER, 
Teacher of Elocttion aud Physical Culture, 


508 WEST 34th ST... N. Y. 


In addition to her adult classes, Mrs. Toner 
gives special attention to the instruction of chil- 
dren. 

Arrangements can now be made for fall classes. 


GROUP POSING 


And Dramatic Transitions based upon the 
principles of Delsarte. 


SINGLE POSES 
IN SERIES OF TWENTY. 


SCARF POSING. 


This work was introduced by Mrs. Lavra J. 
TispaLE, who will give instruction, with directions 
for the managemeut of lights and music. Address, 


CENTRAL MUSIC HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Paris Delsarte Academy. 


M. GIRAUDET, of the Paris Grand 
Opera, Professor in the Paris National 
Conservatory of Music and Declamation, 
Pupil and Disciple of FRANCOIS 
DELSARTE, will open, beginning Noy- 
ember 1, 1892, special courses in 


Singing, Declamation and 
Gesture, 


according to the teachings of his master. 


‘The course in singing will com- 
prise: 

(1) Placing or pose of voice; 

(2) Vocal mechanism—roulades; 

(3) Style. 

‘The course in declamation will 
comprise: 

(1) Analysis of the passions and of human 
expressions, showing the relation of Delsarte’s 
theories on art, the beautiful, ete. ; 

(2) Diction, and the application of Delsarte’s 
grammar of philosophy; 

(3) Expression of inflec.ions, and mimetic art. 


The study of gesture wvill be 
made: 


(1) From the standpoint of fixed attitudes, or 
statics. 

(2) From the standpoint of action and of the 
joining together of attitudes, or dynamics. 

(3) From the st ndpoint of zsthetic application. 


The courses will last for ten months of each scholastic 
year, with five lessons a week. 

Pupils will be called on in turn to give lessons to one 
another, under the supervision and guidance of M. Girau- 
det, whose remarks will form the necessary commentary 
on Delsarte’s magnificent theories. These remarks, 
gathered by the pupils, recapitulated and discussed among 
themselves, under the sanction of M. Giraudet, will be 
published later, with the name of the pupil who has as- 
sisted, and will form a work adapted to the teaching of the 
real Delsarte System. | 


Diplomas will be granted to those pupils who 
have taken at least a two years’ course at the 
Delsarte Academy, and those who are enrolled the 
first year, from the opening, will receive the title 
of Charter Members of the Paris Delsarte Academy. 

The number of pupils being limited, applica- 
tions may be sent forthe present to M. Giraudet, 

Price, for the entire course, 300 francs a month. 

For further information address M. Giraudet, of 
the Paris Grand Opera, Professor in the Conser- 
yatoire, Paris, France, 


“Tam giving 76 private lessons in voice-culture and sing- 
ing, and 3 chorus rehearsals a week,” writes Mr. Mark 
Baker, the tenor, This certainly is pretty good work fora 
*‘yvacation.’’ His summer term will close Sept. 6 with a 
concert, 

* Xx 
* 

Report says that Genevieve Stebbins 1 hompson is spend- 
ing her vacation near’ Boston writing a book that shall be 
in advance of anything yet published on the topics treated. 

* OK 
* 


Mr. H. E. Cogswell, director of the Mansfield Normal 
School of Music, will set to music W. H. Montgomery's 
charming little poem, ‘‘ Our Flag,” published in this maga- 
zine some time ago. Mr, Cogswell has recently issueda 
campaign march named ‘‘ Grover Cleveland.” 

* * 


Mrs. S. Etta Young and Miss Vora Burpee gave an elabo- 
rate program, July 21, at Mt. Pleasant, la., as follows: ‘‘A 
Sisterly Scheme,” ‘‘ The Door is Lacked, ‘‘ Der Dog und der 
Lobster,” ‘‘Country Sleighing,” ‘‘ Longing for Home,” 
“The One-Legged Goose,” the Darney-Carton scene from 
“Tale of Two Cities,” ‘‘TheLow-Backed Car,” ‘‘Fishin’,” 
“ Jenny,” and a series of poses, as follows : ‘* Dance of the 
Muses,” ‘‘ Scene from the Battle of the Amazons’” ‘ Rec- 
onciliation between Zeus and Hera,’’ ‘‘Train of Noble 
Maidens,” ‘‘ Sacrifice of Iphigenia,” *‘Toilet of the Bride,” 
“The Graces,’ ‘‘The Fates,’ “Orpheus, Eurydice, 
Aristaeus,” “Tribute to the Minotaur,’”’ ‘* Bacchus and 
Bacchantes,” ‘Death of Virginia,” ‘‘ Night and the Fates.” 

ma oh 

We are pleased to reproduce the following from the Chi- 
cago Evening Post: ‘* Ove of the ablest musical composers 
of this country, a man who does honor to the taste and 
culture of the nation, is Adolph M. toerster, of Pittsburg. 
He isa native of that city, and studied at Leipzig. While 
teaching, he has given much time to the composition of 
vocal and instrumental music. He is only 39 years of age, 
and his future gives promise of being full of achieve- 
ments that will win lustre for American art.” 

* OF 


Mr. George P. Kleiser, who at present isin the East, will 
start, Oct. 25, on an extended elocutionary tour through the 
Canadian North-West, British Columbia and the Pacific 
coast. 

* * 
x 

A handsome and elaborate catalogue, or year bovk, is 
issued by the Western Michigan College, which has a fine 
Conservatory of Music connected with it under the direc- 
torship of Mr. C. W. Landon, who won an extended reputa- 
tion as the organizer of the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association, and who is a voluminous writer on 
musical subjects. Mrs. Belle McLeod Lewis is principal of 
the School of Oratory. 

* 

Mme, Luisa Cappiani gave Aug. 13, at her sea-side home 
at Ferry Beach, a garden party and musicale, at which 
were 70 guests. who, as a matter of course, enjoyed them- 
selves hug: ly, as does every one who has the good foitune 
to come into the presence of the genial and hospitable 


Madame. 
x 


Miss Frances E. Willard has gone abroad for a much- 
needed rest. Asis well known, she has worked very hard 
this year, besides having only recently been bereaved of 
her mother, after a long illness. Miss Willard takes front 
rank among the American women orators. 

* * 


Mme. El De Louie, the elocutionist and author, has, at 
the solicitation of friends and pupils, removed from Phila- 
delphia and settled in New York, her former place of resi- 
dence, 

* obs 

Miss Clara J. Brown has resigned from the State Normat 
School at Brockport, N. Y., and accepted a position in the 
John B. Stetson’s University, Florida. Her specialty is 
elocution and physical culture. 

Fe 


ok 

A Carnival of Nations, bringing in something peculiar to 
each nation, was given under the management of Mrs. 
Carro True Boardman atclose of the season. ‘hecountries 
repres-nted were: Russia, Egypt, Greece, Spain. Italy, 
Scandinavia, Austria, England, America, France, Germany, 
Scotland, Turkey, andJapan. Such occasions can be made 
very instructive as well as entertaining. Mrs. Boardman is 
engaged in work in California. 

* ie 

Mr. H. A. Kelso, Jr.. the pianist, has an article in the 
Aug Music that brings the principles of Del-artism into 
piano playing. He shows clearly how these principles can 
be applied. He is doing excellent original work, and is 
sure tomake a mark. It is said that his receipts at Chan- 
tauqua were larger this year than those of any other 
teacher. Mrs. Kelso--formerly May Donnally—is 
thoroughly convinced that musically accom) anied recita- 
tions are ‘‘an inartistic union,” as she argued in her article 
in the July No of this magazine, 

* * 


* 

Miss Josephine Rand reports that Mr, Holt’s summer 
school at Lexington this year was very successful. She is 
happy over the appreciation shown for her work, which has 
been giving private lessons, lecturing, and singing. She is 
a most enthusiasticand conscientious teacher. 

* 

Mr Frederick Abbott, a pupilof Mr. F. Townsend South- 
wick, and one of the most successful Canadian elocu- 
tionists. has had a busy season One of his recitals in- 
cluded: ‘How Salvator Won,” ‘‘The Kitchen Clock,” 
“The Buichelors’ Sale,” ‘‘Jack, the Fisherman,” ‘The 
Lightning-Rod Dispenser,” ‘f Low-Backed Car,” etc, 


The New York School of Oratory 


And for the Cure of STAMMERING, 
Will reopen for its Sixth Season on Sept. 19, at Spencer Hall, 
114 West 14th St,, New ‘York. 


Training Clergymen’s voices and preparing for the platform 
special features. 
GEORGE R, PHILLIPS, Principal. 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


OF 


S=)/05 Eres ys eop Sa 
Offers a TWO YEARS’ course in ELOCUTION. MODERN 
Methods. EXCELLENT Instructors. COLLATERAL advan- 
tages UNSURPASSED. 


For particulars address, THE REGISTRAR, 
WOMAN’S COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Leonora Levy Oberndorfer, 
ELOCUTIONIST., 


Engagements solicited for Parlor and Church 
ments in New. ork City and elsewhere. 
INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS INSTRUCTION, 
Pupils received at 1024 Park Avenue, near 85th 


St., and one day each week at Fordham, N. Y. 
THE LEADING SCHOOL of ELOCUTION AND 
DRAMATIC ART IN INDIANA. 


Indiana Boston School of Elocution and Expres-— 
sion of Indianapolis. 


Physical Culture, Delsarte and Pantomimic Training. 
Mrs. Harriet Augusta Pronk, Principal, 
(Graduate of Lewis B, Monroe), 

368 West New York Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Entertain- 


ANNOUNCEMEN 
inents or sign contracts for 


GUSTAV: von WALDENHAIN,” 


the penowned piano virtuoso and concert singer, for his, tour in 
the U; S., during thé season of 1892-93, except the undersigned 


Beautifying - - 
- = Preparations. 


This article is the most 


Cc R EA M Oo LA. wonderful ever invented to 


instantaneously beautify the skin, and each successive 
application lays the foundation for the complete restoration 
of the youthful skin, in all its fairness. Price, per mail, $1.15. 
Among the most popular may be mentioned Curling 
Flaid, for keeping the hair in curlin wet or se air; leaves 
no gray deposit on the hair; price, mailed, 65 cents. Cor- 
alline,a harmless rouge for the cheeks and lips, which 
will notrub or wear off, and Golden Jelly, deliciously 
perfumed, for healing and soothing all skin irritations, 
such as chaps, sunburns, etc., are each mailablefor 60 cents 
per package. Tablets de Beaute (arsenic), a harmless 
wafer for whitening the skin and developing the form ; 
$1.00 per box mailed. My preparation for removing super- 
fluous hairis unequalled; price mailed, $185. My book, 
“How to be Beautiful,” mailed for 4 cents: with sample 
Creamola Powder, 10cents. Any hints that may lead you 
to beauty will be cheerfully and freely given. 
Mme. F VELARO, 220 W. 50th St., New York City. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Prof. H. G. Wood, M.D., LL.D.; Prof. Harrison Allen, 
M.D., University of Pennsylvania; Geo. W. Childs, Prop., 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, and Postmaster-General Johu 
Wanamaker refer stammerers to Philadelphia Institute. 
Send for 54-Page Pamphlet to 


EDWIN 8S. JOHNSTON, Principal, 
1033 Spring Garden Street, - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELLA LEVY, 
Public Reader and Teacher of Flocution. 


Engagements solicited for public and private entertainments. 


Can refer to many past successes, Address, 264 West 36th 


Street, New York, 


No. person; firm: or company 
‘is authorized to make engage- 
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MRS. LE FAVRE, 


PRESIDENT OF 
The American Delsarte Association, will make engage- 


ments with 
CHURCHES, CLUBS 


SCHOOLS 
AND INDIVIDUALS, 


For Lecturesand Instruction in Gesture, Society Manners, 
Physical Culture, Breathing, Graceful Walking and How to 
Carry an Umbrella (Le Favre Method), Color as related to 
Dress and Decoration, Address, Mrs. C. LEFAvyRE, Care, 
Werner's Voice Magazine, 28 West 23d St., N. Y. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 


of Music, Art, Oratory and English Literature. 
CHARLES W. LANDON, Dean. 

The CHEVALIER DE KONTSKI, Dir. of Piano Department: 
Mrs. WILLIS MERTON BRYANT, Dir. of Vocal Department. 
JAMES PADDON, Dir, of Violin Department. 

Mrs. BELLE McLEOD LEWIS, Prin. of School of Oratory. 

A. E. YEREX, President. 


Regular Courses for Music Pupils in all Branches of Musical Art, and 
Special Courses for Music Teachers in Masou’s New School of Technics 
and the Vi gil Practice Clavier and Foundational Method. This Conserva- 
tory offers unsurpassed advantages at low rates. The Letters Quurse is 
iucluded in Musical Course without extra expense. The College offers su- 
perior inducements in Ancient and Modern Languages, Mathematics, 
Sciences, Literary and Preparatory Courses, Professional Training Course 
in Pedagogics for Teachers. Oommercial and Shorthand and Typewriting 
Courses. Home Accomodations. address for year book and circular of 
prices, THE WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE, Grand Rapids, Mich, 


JUST OUT! 


“VOCAL RE-INFORCEMENT.” 
) 


(A PRACTICAL STUDY. 


By EDMUND J. MYER, 
36 EAST 23d STREET, = NEW YORK. 


3s 
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A SUMMER NIGHT’S SONG. 


By Mary Bow es JARVIS. 
YEAR after year, when earth puts on its spring-time.garb 
of grace, : 

In Bose green temple courts of God His singers take their 
place; 

Unspoiled by centuries of strife, unchanged all change 
among, 

They sing the songs of Eden still, as when the world was 
young! 


The blackbird whistling loud and clear for joy of leafy 


days, 

The throstle on the topmost bough beside himself with 
praise, 

The lark far up the sapphire road no human step hath 
trod, 

The sparrow’s lowly chirp— not one is silent unto God. 


When the triumphal march of dawn sweeps o’er the twilight 
skies, 

And flowers by myriads on the earth uplift their waiting 
eyes, 

When, waking, all created things make mention of His 


name, 
The adoration of the birds man’s silence puts to shame. 
They tell, in briefer, softer strains, of morning hopes ful- 


lled 
When noontide with its sultry touch the drowsy earth hath 
stilled, . 
And when the angel of the dusk steals over wood and dell, 
In one grand curfew burst of song they bid the day fare- 
well. 


But lest one hour should be without its tribute to the King, 

One warbler, first among them all, for darkness waits to 
sing; 

A song ae rich and full, with such sweet fantasies en- 
wrought, 

A seraph wandering from the skies its cadence might have 
taught. 


God loves them all, each lifted voice of all the feathered 
host; & , 

But still, if favored one there be, I think He praises most 

The bird whose song through darkness cleaves a pathway 
to the throne, 


SEPTEMBER, I 89 Z. 


MISS MINNIE SWAYZE, 


Formerly Teacher of Elocution in Vassar College, and for 
seventeen years in New York, pupil of Mr. Steele MacKaye 
in the Delsarte Philosophy of Expression, gives instruction 


in 
Elocution, Voice-Culture, Delsarte Physical 


__ Culture and Dramatic Recitation. 
Special Classes for the Instruction of Teachers and for the 
study of English Literature. Special Course in Shakespeare, 
Address Miss Swayze, Hotel Albert, 
42 East 11th Street, New York. 


BEAUTIFUL WASHINGTON. 


Shaftesbury College of Expression, 
614 TWELFTH ST., N. W., 


WASHINCTON D.C. 
ACTING NOT TAUGHT, 


Circulars sent to any address on application. Washing- 
ton isthe most beautiful and attractive city in America. 
It is the best city in the world for the student of ELOGU- 
TION and ORATORY. 


EMERSON 
COLLEG E OF MONROE 


OF ORATORY. 


Largest and most advanced School of Oratory in America. 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL. D., President. 
Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. Degrees conferred. 

Systematic and thorough work in every Department. 
Educational Methods, Special Advantages to Teachers. 
Address for Circular,C. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., LL. D., 

Tremont & Berkeley Sts., Boston, Mass. 


STAMMERING 


And all Nervous Affections of Speech thoroughly 
. corrected. 

Established 1879. Pupils sent to us by Drs. Hammond, 
Seguin, Lusk and other specialists. Younger pupils pursue 
regular school studies while under training for defects. 
Circular containing information and testimonials from 
eminent men and pupils free. : 


THE BRYANT SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 


Send for Prospectus of Book. 


Content, amid asilent world, to sing for Him alone! 


Seige at Boma. 9 West !4th Street, N. Y. 


Musically Aecompanied Recitafions! 


The Reader does not Sing but recites the Piece in the Usual Way, while another Person 
Plays the Accompaniment on Piano or Organ, thus Lending the Power of Music to the 


Reader’s Voice in Bringing Out the Effects of the Recitation. 


AUX ITALIENS. Poem py. Owen Meredith. Music by G. Verdi. As arranged and 
recited by Mr. Charles Roberts, Jr. 
tion. With this musical accompaniment it is doubly effective ....... ........2..2+ 

THE LAST HYMN. Poem by Marianne Farningham, 
ofa shipwreck near the shore. A man is seen clinging on a spar, without hope of 
rescue. The people hear him sing ‘‘ Jesus, lover of my soul.’’ The reader that can 
sing this simple, familiar hymn will have a most powerful and pathetic piece.. .- 

THE SHADOW OF A SONG. Poem by Campbell Rae-Brown. Music by Edgar 
8. Place. Story of a girlwho sings to herdead, blind, twin brother whom she had 
tended with marvelous affection. 
communing with a dead love and accuses her. She is so wounded by his suspicion 
that she leaves him forever, saying as she goes, that she will sing the song again 


just before she dies. A year afterward, the lover, who is alone and disconsolate, . 


ears the song, and realizes that she (who is unseen) is dying. Introduces a song. 
Both the singer and the piano are invisible. Thisis the greatest reading of the 
year, and, with proper rendering, produces wonderful effect upon an audience.... 


THE TRAGEDY. Poem by T. B. Aldrich. Music arranged by P. Giorza from La 
Traviata. The poet, while witnessing the play, La Dame aux Camelias, recog- 
nizes in the audience a girl whom he had known years ago, and who has fallen into 
sin, He muses that thereal tragedy that night was this woman who played despair. 

THE BENEDICTION. Poem by Frangois Coppée. 
This, as is well known, is a story of the siege of Saragossa, where the troops shot 
down a lot of monks, finally shooting an old priest at the altar who was in the act 
of giving the benediction. 
repertoire of Prof. J. W. Churchill and Mr. Charles Roberts, Jr............seee-00- 


HOW WE KEPT THE DAY. Poem by Will Carleton. Music by W. E.G. Evans. 
This is a humorous account of a country Fourth of July celebration, introducing 
the various national airs and other tunes usually played on such occasions........ 

THE UNCLE, asrecited by Henry Irving. Poem by H.G. Bell. Music composed 
by Sir Julius Benedict, expressly for Mr. Irving. 
brothers who loved the same woman. The unsuccessful suitor murders his brother 
by locking him ina chest. Years afterward the murderer, in a titof remorse, tells 
the story to his nephew, and dies.................. cece Ve Eeaeeea eee ones wodevanne 

THE STORY OF SOME BELLS. Music by EdgarS. Place. Story of an artisan 
who, having cast a tuneful chime tuat was Carried off in war, became disconsolate 
and wandered for years through foreign lands in search of his bells. At last he 
finds them, and as they play “ Home, Sweet Home,” he dies. Very appropriate 
For'young ladies 20% owes deiossseceewecececs BRA SEC SCODOOnABEnOSoUCTC: SRRESEROses 

KING ROBERT OF SICILY. Poem by Longfellow. This great poem is too well 
known to need description. Every one who recites it should have this musical ac- 
companiment, which adds greatly to its rendition............-.- 

COUNTRY SLEIGHING. Poem by E. C. Stedman. 
description of an old-fashioned country sleigh-ride. Light and frolicsome, with 
splendid opportunity for by-play. i. 

MUSIC ON THE RAPPAHANNOCK. Poem by C. C. Somerville. Story of 
Northern and Southern armies encamped on the banks of the river, so near that 
each can hear the other’s band. When one army plays a war-tune, the other army 
responds with its war-tune, until, finally, one side 2 
which so touches the other side that it joins in, and for the time being the Nort 

* and the South are one. Appropriate for G. A. R. meetings, etc........ eee etait 

X BREAM. Poem by Rev. Dwight Williams. The happiness and beauty of the here 
after as foreshadowed inadream. Suitablefor Sunday-school and church enter 
tainments, as well as for other occasions,. .............0esseecees nisrerects eieleisie etaie e's . 


THE FUGITIVES. Poem by Shelley. Music by Robert Schumann, 


DELSARTE “"" " EXPRESSION 


By GENEVIEVE STEBBINS. 


PLAIN, PRACTICAL, HELPFUL. 


*," Designed Especially for a Text-Book and for Self-Instruction, *,* 


A BOOK OF AESTHETIC PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR ALL PER- 
SONS OF CULTURE. 
AND PARTICULARLY FOR THE 
Elocutionist, Orator, Actor, Public Reader, Law- 
yer, Preacher, Painter, Sculptor, and all 
Others who wish to give Expres- 
Sion to their Bodies or to 
their Work. 


Authgv and Publisher have spared neither labor nor expense in their endeavor to produce 
a work that shall satisfy the widespread desire for something tangible and serviceable on 
the Deisarte System. Every exercise has been subjected to repeated personal test, and great 
care given to the description af attitude and movement. 


The writings and teachings of Delaumosne, Arnaud and Mackaye (pupils of Delsarte) the 
author has supplemented with years of study under other masters — in different capitals, at the 
Paris Conservatoire, etc.,— and has drawn from various additional sources, ancient and mod- 
ern, She has taken all they had to give, pruning, analyzing, comparing, adapting, formula- 
ting, constructing, and testing theories, Principles, rules and methods by years of personal, 
practical ex perience as teacher, elocutionist, public reader, and actress. So far as the Delsarte 
System is known, so far as it can be reduced to definitions and exercises, both author and pub- 
lisher do now place this book before the public as the best that can be written ; trusting that 
besides being a guide and help to the oratorical and dramatic student, it will contribute towar 
rescuing the life-Wwork of Frati¢oig Delsarte from the threatening oblivion and from the misun- 
derstanding, mysticism and contempt into which it has fallen, 5 

+ yt 

By a happy, judicious ming-| |The book is arranged in diy, 
ling of philosophy and drill ex-|sions and lessons; with head- 
ercises, the author has avoided |ings, sub-headings, numbered 
making the book either *oo|paragraphs, the gymnastics 
metaphysical or too mechani-|grouped and classified, type of 
cal. Both the reasoning stu-| various sizes and differently dis- 
dent and the practical student | played, an order of exercises {<r 
will be satisfied. Every gym-|systematic practice and blank 
nastic has its philosophical ex-| pages for explanations and re- 
planation, every principle its|marks an exhaustive index; it 
physical application. is well suited for class-work. 


| 
MAILING PRICE. 
This poem is too well known to need descrip- aes 
Music by P.Giorza. Story 
50 
Her lover overhearing her sing, suspects her of 
50 
50 
Music by Edgar §. Place. 
Very dramatic, and one of the chief pieces in the ; 
ays 
ea 
Very dramatic story of two 
-60 
| 
’ 
50 
Mee rae eraistejetesstos| 150 *,* 
Charming, semi-humorous Delsarte’s gymnastics differ 
from others in that they are not 
atgiatele'a:e/e’s relearn /seeeenne aiasee Wee Rekeeeeetmpeeeacusoase ESD mechanical. Each has a men- 
tal, emotional, esthetic value 
andintent. Noexercise is prac- 
ticed simply for the physical 
lays ‘‘Home, Sweet Home. result, but for the purpose of 
tb developing body, mind and 
.50 | soul, and harmonizing their re- 
ciprocal relations, influences 
and effects. 
-50 
Story of 
40 


runaway lovers, who are cursed by her father, and who are exposed to a storm 
~ Sent on receipt of price. Address the publisher, 


EDGAR S, WERNER, 28 West 28d St., New York. 


SIXTEEN CHARTS (drawn expressly tor this book from living models) , NINETEEN 
’ SETS OF ASTHETIC GYMNASTICS, INCLUDING DECOMPOSING EX- 
ERCISES, RECOMPOSING EXERCISES, HARMONIC POISE OF 
BEARING, A GAMUT OF EXPRESSION IN PANTOMIME, 
SPIRAL MOVEMENT, FEATHER MOVEMENT, Etc. 


CLUAH, $2.00 POST-PAID. 
Address the Publisher, EDGAR 8S. WERNER, 28 W. 23d St., New York. 
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pass this limit until it is firmly established. One must not for- 
get to sustain continually regular and well-conducted respira- 
tion, which is still more necessary when one arrives at the 
high notes, avoiding thus the national tendency of the voice to 
become sharp, thin or tremulous, 


Mezzo- Soprano. 


This voice is generally extended, full and sonorous, and in 
many cases one is deceived as to its tone-character, mistaking 
it for a soprano voice. * To avoid this error one must observe 
attentively the octave from mz to mz, which is generally the 
richest in sonority, elasticity and intensity, differing from the 
soprano voice, which excels in this quality in the octave begin- 
ning in the middle do. Its extension is from s/ to si; however, 
in some cases it extends to do. 


Contralto. 


The contralto voice is robust, but has not much elasticity. 
It is very difficult to render this voice smooth and sponta- 
neous. The contralto voice is vigorous generally from so/ 
to middle so/; however, sometimes it occurs that the notes re, 
mu, fa are weak in comparison with the others. When the con- 
tralto voice is judiciously exercised, it may become smooth 
and elastic, and also attain its greatest extension, which is 
from low mz to high sv. 


Tenor Leggiero, High Tenor or Contraltino. 


This voice is very delicate. Its natural tendency is to become 
tremulous. One must study attentively the sounds do, re, mz, 
fa in the low register, which are often veiled. From sz to sol 
the voice is always brilliant. The extension is from do to d, 
and sometimes to re and mi. The voice is endowed with great 
elasticity, and is suited to canto d’agilita or florid singing. 


Tenor Robusto, Diforza or Heavy Tenor. 


This voice is broad, vigorous and elastic. Its greatest in- 
tensity is in the octave from /a to fz, and it resembles the bari- 
tone voice. Its ordinary extension is from do to Ja, and 
rarely from sz to sz. The heavy tenor voice, when it is not un- 
duly forced, may acquire uncommon elasticity and energetic 
and broad agility. 

Baritone. 


The baritone is between that of a heavy tenor and a bass. 
Its flexibility is greater than that ofa bass voice. The notes re, 
mi, fa high are not as facile as those of a heavy tenor. It is 
necessary to assure one’s self of the real character of this voice, 
as an error of judgment would create a bastard voice, that is to 
say, neither tenor nor baritone, and it would lose that elastic 
and pleasing timbre which characterizes it. One must, there- 
fore, observe attentively the three notes indicated, as those of 
the baritone have a close and mixed timbre, which in the tenor 
voice are open and broad. The extension of the baritone voice 
comprises two octaves, from fa to fa or from sol to sol; how- 
ever, the low notes, /a, sol, da have no intensity. The exercises 
for the baritone must be limited at first between the notes s7 to 
mi, great care being taken not to force the voice. 


Bass. 

This voice, which possesses great volume or intensity, is 
naturally strong and large, but not elastic. When it is forced 
with a strong pressure of air, its timbre becomes so metallic 
that to modulate it becomes exceedingly difficult. When one 
limits the low notes with open vowels, the risk is run of break- 
ing them and losing the intonation. Its extension is generally 
from mz to mi, although the deep basses can go as low as B and 
A. ‘‘ contrabass.” 

Every teacher may commit errors in classification. I have 
the greatest respect for one of my New York colleagues, who 
reversed the judgment of a celebrated European maestro, who 
had classified the voice ofa young lady from Vermont as a 
mezzo-soprano, and a wonderful voice it was indeed! The 
New York teacher trained that voice as a high soprano, and 
ruined it. I quote you this only to show how extra careful 
one must be in classifying the voice of a new pupil. 


The vocal master must be necessarily a singer, being able to . 


master every technical difficulty, and to demonstrate practically 
what he explains theoretically. In our young country, where 


the pupils learn a great deal by pure imitation, good models 
or singers being very scarce, and there existing but very few 
good opera companies, the teacher must sing constantly and 
sing well, so that the pupil may master every difficulty, every 
accent-inflection, and acquire good style and free delivery in- 
terpreting in a thorough manner the different compositions in 
the fields of opera, oratorio and songs. 

The singing-teacher must be a musician. I shall insist and 
prove the importance of this qualification, as unhappily a great 
part of our voice-professors are either indifferent or poor musi- 
cians, who, being in many cases improvised teachers without 
any foundation or early musical education, conceal their igno- 
rance by their new absurd methods. Can these teachers know 
what to give to their pupils to sing, after drilling them for a great 
length of time in their absurdities? No! They content them- 
selves with teaching them a few ballads, full of sickly sentiment- 
alities or some trivial operatic air not difficult, not even com- 
mitting themselves in any way with marks of any kind, which 
would show their ignorance. The pupil sometimes begins to 
open his eyes after singing for some connoisseur, who, noting 
his atrocious singing, tries to lead him on the right path; then 
the pupil manifests to the teacher his desire to study different 
kinds of music, and is advised by him to go to some one else 
for repertory andstyle. The new teacher finds thsis scholar de- 
ficient in everything, and must begin anew, which is very dis- 
tressing to the pupil, who has already spent so much time and 
money for naught. 

The singing-master must know all vocal musical literature, 
ancient and modern, and give to his scholars at first the old 
simple melodies as a good seed, which will produce good fruit 
and will form gradually the taste for the beautiful and true in 
art. How many teachers know in this country the beautiful 
songs of Asioli, contemporaneous with Mozart, whose works 
are published in Berlin and used by the German teachers ; or the 
mottets of Leo, founder of the singing-school of Rome; or the 
operas from Monteverde to Wagner? The wonderful musi- 
cal libraries of Europe, and especially the Paris Conservatoire 
library, afford the opportunity to anyone who is willing to study 
chronologically these works. A trip to Paris—even a short trip 
—would make a wonderful improvement in our young vocal 
masters, or in the old ones who have not had an opportunity 
to profit by it. The sfafu quo is the general status of the sing- 
ing-teacher in America, as generally he-believes more in per- 
sonal glorification than in improving and learning more and 
more in his art. 

The success which the protection of a clique, or the popu- 
larity with the beautiful sex on account of good looks ora good 
sensational voice, often affords or makes possible, are the rea- 
sons why these teachers remain as they are, and do not try to 
acquire athorough knowledge of musical literature from its be- 
ginning to the present day. I shall never forget the case of an 
ignorant singing-master, who pretends not only to build voices 
but also to form correct musical ears, who called on me some 
years ago. He was surprised to see on my piano scores of the 
‘‘Gétterdimmerung” and “Ysolde,” and, horrified, took both 
works and threw them to the floor, exclaiming, ‘‘ Never would 
Ihave thought you were a Wagnerian !” 

“T love all that is true and beautiful in art,” I re- 
plied. And, seeing his stupid and scornful face, added, “I 
pity you, my dear man. You still have the bottle of milk at 
your lips; you are an infant in music; try to learn and im- 
prove, and you will be happier and command more respect 
among your confréres.” ‘ 

Another qualification the vocal master must have is to bea 
good accompanist. and if not, he should engage one capable of 
reading at sight, accompanying and transposing. It is piti- 
ful to see many teachers of reputation who, being very poor 
accompanists, instead of engaging one, prefer to save money 
and show their ignorance to their scholars by simplifying even 
easy accompaniments. and never, in consequence, giving to 
them any music of the romantic school, in which difficult 
accompaniments abound, or any operas of Wagner or any 
of the modern writers. There is no excuse for such exhibition 
of ignorance, detrimental always to the pupil. I know of 
seyeral young ladies, good pianists and excellent accompa- 
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nists, who would be willing to act as accompanist for one of 
these teachers for a modest weekly salary. A prominent Ger- 
man opera singer who came three seasons ago to the Metro- 
politan Opera House, wanting to learn a few English songs, 
went to a New York teacher. She was invited by the master 
to sing, and “ Mignon,” by Liszt, was the song selected. ‘The 
master was horrified by the numerous sharps and double 
sharps,and ina very disagreeable mood told her she had bet- 
ter sing an Italian song, as he hated German music. By the 
way, Liszt was a Hungarian. She insisted on singing Liszt’s 
song, but had to yield, and sang a song by Tosti, discovering 
at once why the master hated German music. His accom- 
paniment was terrible, to the point of being compelled to play 
in single notes an easy passage of thirds. Many teachers here 
and abroad employ accompanists, being enabled in this way to 
teach all the musical literature, from the easiest to the most 
difficult. 

The vocal master must be a linguist. It is deplorable to see 
how very few of our teachers know more than their own Eng- 
lish language. The Italian language is the best adapted to 
bring out a voice. Itis the most musical, the consonants be- 
ing so soft and the vowels having a changeless sound. Gut- 
turality, a defect se general among English singers, can be 
avoided and corrected by a good use of the tongue of Dante. 
That model singer, Santley, whom I heard in his prime in ’65, 
had one of the purest voices I have ever heard, entirely devoid 
of gutturality, owing to his complete mastery of the Italian lan- 
guage. The great baritone Maurel, a Frenchman, avoided 
completely the three defects so common among his country- 
men—nasality, gutturality and tremolo, all due to the same 
cause. Italian is the language par excellence for a singer to 
know. German, French and English are very important to 
know also, and necessary toa singer. The study of languages 
ought to be encouraged in every possible way. A good 
incentive to young singers to study languages ought to be the 
success, both artistic and financial, of polyglot singers, who can 
sing equally well English, Italian, German and French. Mrs. 
Henschel, Mrs. Wyman and Miss Lena Little are equally en- 
dowed in this particular, and charm and captivate their au- 
diences with their wonderful versatility and perfect enuncia- 
tion, I think the vocal works must be taught with the original 
text which inspired the composers. Translations are generally 
incorrect, and even the best fail to give an exact idea of the 
meaning of the words. It is necessary to add or suppress notes 
in the composition, very often sacrificing accent and even rhyme, 
this being a very serious drawback for the success of the com- 
position. There exist as many as three and four different 
translations of an opera, as it happens in ‘‘Le Prophéte,” or 
“L’Africaine,” or ‘‘ Faust.” Most of them are poor, and all full 
of changes made to adjust the text to the notes, thus spoiling 
the effect completely. 

The singing-master must hear from childhood singers of note, 
of whom he may learn precious secrets in interpretation which 
never can be learned from teachers, Only in this way will he 
be able to learn the different cadenzas introduced in the operas, 
the changes, many of which are traditional and originally ap- 
proved by the composers, the phrasing of inspired singers who 
improved the ideas and conception of the composers and 
brought out the beauties of their works. I can truly say that 
the little I know I owe more to the great singers I have heard, 
among whom I can pronounce with admiration and gratitude 
the names of Viardot, Alboni, Barbara and Carlotta Marchisio 
al Grange, Stoltz, Penco, Borghi-Mamo, Barbieii-Nini, Titiens, 
Mario, Tamberlick, Bettini, Giuglini, Boucardé, Roger, Pancani, 
Ronconi, Graziani, Delle Sedie, Formes, Selva, Faure, Gayarre 
and others. : 

The singing-teacher must not lose a single opportunity to 
hear orchestral performances, operas, oratorios, cantatas, mass- 
es and every new composition, to learn the tempi, and listen 
to the orchestration and interpretation, so that he or his ac- 
companist may play an orchestral accompaniment on the 
piano, not missing a single note, in the true tempo, and even 
trying to obtain the effect of the individual instruments. In 
this way the scholar, who has heard the accompaniments well 
played, when he attempts to sing with an orchestra, is perfectly 


at ease, being more successful and happy than the one who 
gets uneasy and frightened at hearing passages in the or- 
chestral accompaniment he never heard before. 

The singing-master must study the disposition of the pupil, 
and, accordingly, adopt different tactics to promote success in 
his studies. He must encourage but not flatter; must be very 
strict, not allowing any defect or mistake to pass unnoticed, be 
it in breathing, intonation or phrasing. He must also be very 
particular about attitude, posture, and facial expression. I con- 
sider American women the most beautiful in the world. We 
find in our vast country the Anglo-Saxon, the Spanish, and the 
Oriental types; yet, notwithstanding, the American woman, 
when she sings, has generally an expressionless face. You may 
notice this fact in all our choral societies. I have made a 
special study of this, listening to the best choral concerts in 
New York and elsewhere, and in the societies [ conduct, one 
of which, the American Composers’ Choral Association, is com- 
posed exclusively of the best New York soloists, and have no- 
ticed the same defect everywhere. No matter what is the char- 
acter of the composition, the faces always have the same 
sober, serious, and unhappy expression. I have insisted, re- 
hearsal after rehearsal, in having the meaning of the music por- 
trayed in their countenances, and they correct this defect in- 
stantly, but go back to it in a very short time. If singers 
would memorize every song and chorus they sing in public, 
how differently they would sing and look. It would be almost 
perfection; the attitude, posture, facial expression, and self-re- 
liance, would all contribute to make a perfect ensemble. 

In conclusion, I shall say that to teach with good results, 
not only should the art of song be known profoundly, but the 
teacher should know also how to select the studies best adapt- 
ed to the vocal powers of each pupil. A professor of singing 
must not follow blindly and exclusively a given system of 
teaching, but must possess.a perfect knowledge of the diverse 
qualities and the difference of voices, which vary according to 
the individuals, so that he may be able to use the method best 
adapted to develop the voice and correct its defects. 


THE ELOCUTION OF SINGING. 


By J. WILLIAMS, 
I. 


The Consonants. 


(yess should be taken that the consonants should be fully 
sounded, as well at the termination as at other parts of a 
word. In ordinary speech, the mere touching of the final con- 
sonant renders it perfectly intelligible. It is the same with 
most words in singing; but in many instances it will require a 
length relative to that of the vowel, and where a final it will 
take after ita distinct vowel-sound. This is not without its use 
in contributing to clearness, andin passages requiring expres- 
sion is of the greatest service. The delivery of the consonants 
should also be clear and decided. The distinction is a very 
wide one between this and a prim pedantic delivery. Exag- 
geration is not necessary to make a word intelligible, though 
when singing in large halls, where the sound is partly spent 
before reaching a distance, something is to be said in its favor. 

PB ey 

Of 4 and @ little needs to be said, except that in passages re- 
quiring force they are capable of considerable effect, from what 
has been described as their explosive capacity. Especial care 
should be taken that, when the dis a final, it should be made 
clear by distinct explosion, or by the additional succeeding 
sound represented as nearly as possible by w. Thed in the 
word and is frequently subject to omission. 

When followed by %, and its kindred sounds, ew, ue, d is oc- 
casionally subject to conversion into /, e. g., in the Psalms, and 
in the numerous settings of words in anthems, “For His mercy 
enjureth forever.” In Travers’s anthem “Ascribe unto the 
Lord,” one may hear, ‘‘ The honor jue unto His name;” while a 
contralto singer will be heard tosing in “ What though I trace” 
(‘‘Solomon”), ‘‘That drinks the morning jew,” 
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Where the /fcarries also the sound of z, there is, in many 
words, little to choose between either sound, though in the 
word 0/, the foreigner will often err in giving the sound of 7, 
where the Englishman would give the sound of v. 


Cee 


G requires to be particularly noticed where it is preceded by 
n. ‘The omission of the g in such words as fleasing, morning, 
would be thought hardly necessary to refer to, but great trouble 
will often be given with words such as these by the choir-boy, 
with whom the final g in mg is a frequent absentee. Its omis- 
sion in such words as sérengih, length, should also be noticed, 
e.g., in the Psalms, ‘‘And the s/ren/h of the hills is His also.” 

As before observed, when followed by w there is, at times, a 
tendency to interject the sound of ee-y, e.g., “gee-yide” for guide; 
also when followed by a, ua, ‘‘gee-yales” for gales, “ gee-yard” 
for guard, ‘‘regee-yard” for regard. 


ite 


The time-honored 4 claims a full share of attention, its omis- 
sion in singing being as conspicuous a fault as in speaking. 
The failure to sound the 4 where it appears, or its introduction 
where not wanted, is sufficient to mar the best vocal perform- 
ance. Upon all occasions, whether at the beginning of a word, 
as in hand, or of a syllable, as in Jehold, the should be forceful 
and conspicuous; upon an emphatic word, its vigorous delivery 
is productive of great effect. In such a solo as the soprano air 
“Hear ye, Israel” (“Elijah”), the most forcible delivery that is 
possible is required. 

The well-known song of ‘‘The Woodpecker” contains a line 
that would serve for an exercise, 

“A heart that is humble might hope for it here.” 

And in ‘‘Kathleen Mavourneen,” it is said, the line was es- 

pecially written, that its effect might often be observed, 
“The horn of the hunter is heard on the hill.”’ 

The conversion of # into y is often to be heard in village 
choirs and choral societies. In the “Magnificat,” the rustic 
will give without stint, “ For deyold from henceforth,” and, in the 
Easter anthems, “ He is not_yere, but is risen.” 


K. 


But little requires to be said of & It should, however, be 
noted, that the prolongation beyond speaking duration of such 
words as ook, book, presents not only a difficulty in making the 
word intelligible, but has a distinct weakening effect. It is, 
therefore, recommended that where possible the word itself 
should be sung as in ordinary speech, giving to it, as nearly as 
circumstances will allow, the same duration of time; e.g., in 
Sullivan’s song, ‘“‘Let me dream again,” 


— The clock is striking in the belfry tower;’’ 
in Sullivan’s “ The Lost Chord,” 
“But I struck one chord of music;” 


and in the duet for tenor and bass, “Whatsoever my heart de- 
sired” (‘‘St. John the Baptist”), ‘‘And dreaé off thy sins.” 


Ves 


Where / is a final, its clearness can be greatly improved bya 
quick rendering. The reader hardly needs to be reminded that 
to give / it is necessary to press the tip of the tongue against 
the roof of the mouth. The time that is given to this process 
will affect, more or less, its proper delivery. Other observations 
connected with this letter will be found in the article on vowels. 


M. 


The m will often require, where it begins a word and needs 
forceful marking, that a precedent nasal sound should be given 
to it while the teeth are closed; and the same is to be said of 


N. 


This is, of course, produced by the sound passing through 
the nostrils, and, when unobstructed, may be productive of 
great richness and beauty in words such as bring, king, strung, 
rung. ‘This is, perhaps, a fitting occasion to dissent from a com- 
mon definition of the nasal tone. It is sometimes explained to 


be “ a singing through the nose,” whereas the reverse of this is 
far nearer the truth, inasmuch as it is occasioned by the partial 
obstruction of the passage of sound through the nostrils. The na- 
sal tone has its origin in the throat. at the entrance to the nasal 
passage, and unless the sound is passed freely through without 
obstruction, the tone becomes what is known as nasal. 


ce 


This letter carries two pronunciations, the one as in her, the 
other as in rmg, the latter, of course, being trilled. Probably 
there is no letter which plays so effective a part in vocal music 
as the trilled 7, and its proper delivery is a conspicuous feature 
of refined singing. Its introduction is not to be commended in 
words having, in ordinary speech, the sound only as in her, 
comfort, though in the latter word, one never hears the opening 
of “The Messiah” without the trilled 7, “Comfor-r-r-t ye, my 
people.” In this, and in numberless instances, it is an exag- 
geration which has nothing to commend it. One may some- 
times hear in “By Thee with bliss” (“Creation”), “So wonder- 
r-r-ful,” as if it was feared that the word, in its ordinary dress, 
might be taken for some other. 

Where a final 7 is followed by a vowel, the trilled r is una- 
voidable; in some cases even desirable. But in such words as 
bring, draw, free, pray, through, care should be taken to avoid 
giving a precedent sound of wr, e.g., “btiring,” ‘“ptiray,” etc. 
The bass recitative in “Elijah” may often be heard, ‘“Durraw 
near, all ye people.” 

S. 

S has always had a bad reputation, from the necessary hiss- 
ing to make it distinct. As a final, it is still more disagreeable, 
and requires to be of short duration. 


Ds 


T requires distinct rendering, especially asafinal. In such 
words as bright, light, flight, its utterance should be rapid and 
well marked, and should be completed with a slight explosion. 
In passages of expression, the clipping of the /may be made 
very effective, e.g., in the tenor solo from “St. Peter,” “Weep 
not for me.” 

Care should be taken, when it occursin such a word as deau- 
“ful, that its sound should be confined strictly to the right syl- 
lable. A misconnection with the first syllable will sometimes 
be given, making a division of Jeaw/-c-/ul. 

When followed by w, the ¢has at times bestowed upon it the 
sound of ch, e.g., in the chorus from ‘Judas Maccabeus,” 
‘“Chune your harps,” and in the song of ‘‘ My Love’s’ Like the 
Red Red Rose,” ‘‘ That’s sweetly played in chune.” 

In words such as crea/ure, nature, righteous, there is little to be 
said, whether they shall be sung as spelt, or as creachure, na- 
chure, richeous. 

W. 

This is made at times to take a precedent sound of 00 as in 
when (00-en), wind (o0-ind), but which can at times be dispensed 
with. Distinctness is undoubtedly gained by the closing of the 
lips as a preparation. Wh is occasionally misrendered by Aw, 
especially in passages of expression, but the practice has noth- 
ing to commend it. One often hears in the recit. from “Elijah,” 
“If with all your hearts” 


“Oh, that I knew h’where I might find Him.” _ 


Where w isa final aftera there is a tendency to add to it the 
trilled 7, Thus, in the song, ‘She Worea Wreath of Roses,” 
we are liable to get, ‘saw (r) her but a moment;” in the 
Psalm, ‘‘Stand in awe (r) andsin not.” ; 


ve 


¥ claims some notice from the vocal student on account of its 
liability to misrendering. When preceded by a word having d 
for its final, it is subject to conversion into /, the d being lost in 
the process. Thus, in the soprano air from “St. Paul, ” ‘‘And 
ye would not;.” inthe Psalm, “Laud ye the name,” converted 
respectively into ‘‘An je would not,” and “Lau je the 
name.” 

In some words the y is often subject to omission. Thus 
*«Thou crownest the year,” we may. have ‘‘ Thou crownest the 
ear.” Its introduction where not wanted is also to be noticed, 
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where in many settings of the Jubilate we often hear ‘‘We yar 
His people.” It may also beobserved in the chorus from ‘‘St. 
Paul, ” ‘‘ We heard it with our years.” 


Vowels and Consonants. 


In ordinary speech, many words have more than one accept- 
ed pronunciation, such as mezher (“néther,” ‘‘nither”), ezther 
(“éither,” “ither’). Where the vocalist deals with such words, 
it is best to take the vowel-sound that suits him. As before ob- 
served, in concerted music the pronunciation should be a matter 
of prearrangement with all voices, e.g., in Boyce’s anthem, ‘‘O 
Where Shall Wisdom be Found?” if the alto sings ‘‘néther,” the 
other voices should not deliver it as ‘‘nither,” 


“‘ Neither shall silver be weighed for the price thereof.” 


With the ending ofa word, care should be taken, that it be 
not joined too closely to the succeeding word. In Attwood’s 
anthem, “Teach me, O Lord,” there is a wide difference be- 
tween “each me and sea-chme ; the vowel-sound of ea being pro- 
longed, the two words require a slight separation. This rule 
should be observed where a word ending with a consonant is 
succeeded by a word with a commencing vowel. 

A final consonant is sometimes made to answer for the initial 
of the next word. In the tenor air from “ The Creation, ” “In 
natwe worth,” there is a tendency to sink the sound of the x in 
“native,” and to make thez in ‘‘ In” serve for both words. Such 
practice destroys intelligibility. The sound of the first word 
should be completed, the word following being kept quite 
apart. Other instances might be multiplied, e.g., in Clay’s song, 
“The Shades of Evening, ” “ The landscape once so bright” re- 
quires two distinct soundings of the s. Similarly, in the special 
verse of Tennyson's, appended to ‘‘The National Anthem, ” 
“Let both the eoples say,” in the tenor air from “St. John the 
Baptist,” “The heart zs sorrow/ul,” in the recitative from Handel’s 
“ Jephtha, ” ‘‘ Deeper and deeper still.” 

Attention should here be drawn to the interjection of sounds 
between words, which, however admissible in rare cases, are, 
in others, to be reprehended. Thus, in the tenor air in Men- 
delssohn’s “ Hymn of Praise,” ‘‘ Will the night soon /’ pass ;” 
in the last few bars of ‘‘ The enemy said” (« Israel in Egypt”), 
‘*h’ My hand shall destroy them.” Another form of interjection 
is found to result from the anxiety to be over-distinct, and will 
show itself in 

“Glad er tidings er of er good er things” (‘‘Messiah”’). 
A greater temptation is furnished where a vowel final is succeed- 
ed by a word beginning withy. Thus, in the quartet in Garrett’s 
‘““Magnificat in D,” “ He ey remembering His mercy.” 

The carrying of the initial consonant direct from the note of 
the previous word will, at times, be found to add to the general 
effect. Some of our best singers may be heard to adupt this 
plan, while others will carry from an intermediate note. Thus, 
in taking an ascending octave, one will carry the consonant 
direct fr.m the last note, another from the third, while another 
will take it from the fourth or the fifth. 

It should be noted that the variation in the sound of fe in 
speaking is made also in singing, carrying before a consonant 
the sound of “her, and of ‘he before a vowel ora silent 4, “‘And 
the Angel said” (“Messiah”); ‘Sad was the hour” (Smart’s 
eS pertd 4); 

Ovvious as this rule should be, it will often require enforce- 
ment. In congregational singing, the competition for suprem- 
acy between the two sounds of “fe is, at times, as sharp as it 
can be. Thus, in Keble’s ‘‘ Abide with me,” * Fast falls ther 
eventide” may be heard from large numbers. With vocalists, 
the defect reigns mostly in the village choir, where, in the above 
hymn. with the assistance of the ever-friendly 4, the path to a 
climax is easy, ending in ‘ Till inher ocean.” An exception 
to this rule is found in words begin ning with a, the delivery of 
this vowel requiring the precedent sound ofy Thus, in the 
part-song by Webbe, “Swiftly from the Mountain’s Brow,” 
“And ¢he universal song,” common usage isin favor of «ther 
yuniversal song ;” also in the hymn, ‘‘Great the joy, the union 
sweet ;” and in the Psalm, “He giveth food to the cattle, and 
herbs for “he use of men.” 


[Zo be continued. ] 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 


DELSARTE-MACKAYE vs. SCIENCE. 


To the Editor of Werner's Voice Magazine: 


HE first article in the July No. of Wrrnzr’s Voice Macazine 

is worth the price of the subscription, and its readers, 

while rejoicing at their own good fortune, will, no doubt, pity 

non-subscribers who may still be ignorant of the fact that a 

part of what they have been wrestling with as the Delsarte 

System is, in reality, a fungus growth which may be called the 
MacKaye theory. 

To Mr. MacKaye it may be ‘‘a matter of regret that Mr. 
MacKaye did not meet Mme. Géraldy,” but others may regret 
that Mme. Géraldy did not visit America 22 years ago. How- 
ever, let us rejoice that ‘‘the appeals of those most near to 
him” have sufficiently ruffled “Mr. MacKaye’s philosophic 
serenity” as to make it seem ‘‘necessary that these facts 
should be known.” Whether Delsarte, MacKaye, or the gen- 
eral public deserves the ‘‘simple act of justice” thus rendered 
remains an open question. What Mr. MacKaye may say ‘‘in 
due time,” in the dim, mysterious future, in the yet unsecured 
‘‘quiet and calm of a peaceful leisure,” is now purely specula- 
tive; but it is quite certain that honest Delsartians must and 
will ignore the following pathetic, if not ludicrously insolent, 
appeal of his proxy, namely, “just men and women will, I 
am sure, suspend their judgment concerning the character of 
Delsarte’s System and its relation to the philosophy of psycho- 
logic gymnastics, which Delsarte’s teachings led Mr. Mac- 
Kaye to discover and evolve.” 

The pretended Delsarte theory consisted of: 1, (z) The Dual 
Theory; (4) The Gamut of Passion (described, no doubt, by 
Mrs. MacKaye as ‘‘aseries of gestures which were very beauti- 
ful and expressive in character, but exceedingly intricate and 
difficult of imitation,” and by Maria M. Grant, in the novel en- 
titled ‘‘Artiste,” and Delsarte’s daily practice); 2. (a) The 
Triune Theory; (4) The Criterion; 3. The Decomposing (re- 
laxation) and Recomposing Exercises (mento-muscular move- 
ments practiced for the conscious abstraction and incorporation 
of the will) and Poise. 

We opine that Delsarte ended and MacKaye began at No. 3. 

Had Delsarte been unfettered by tradition, he would not 
have tried to amalgamate a triune with his magnificent dual 
theory. He would have perceived that it included every dual 
condition, such as absence or presence of will, as well as poise 
(balance); and if it be the truth that the MacKaye theories 
‘““were gladly accepted by him [Delsarte] as supplementing 
and developing the practical side of his own work,” it was a 
tacit acknowledgment of his own failure, as a chain is equal to 
its weakest link. That “he [Delsarte] recognized the signifi- 
cance and value of the principles which Mr. MacKaye had dis- 
covered” proves that Delsarte’s vision had become clouded by 
his own fallacious doctrine, augmented by the deleterious prac- 
tice of the Gamut of Passion (No. 1 4); and if Delsarte’s as- 
tonished and ‘‘delighted enthusiasm” led him to practice the 
abominations contained in No. 3, his death was precipitated 
thereby, because industry is fatal and idleness a virtue on the 
wrong track, although it is astonishing how far man may dis- 
tort himself from natural conditions before he succumbs, 

But where was Mme. Géraldy while the above was being en- 
acted? Why was she so shocked as to fall back aghast against 
the wall of an American studio, at the discovery of the 
‘‘American Invention?” And who are they who ‘unfortu- 
nately (?) confronted Mme. Géraldy by some of those gross 
perversions and exaggerations?” Does that refer to the jelly 
jiggle of one prominent lady Delsartian, or the fainting flop of 
another; or does it mean that no one has reached the ‘‘true 
inwardness?” 

Did Messrs. Alger, Monroe and others hand down nothing 
from MacKaye; and, by the way, were they accomplices to 
the original deceit of 1870, or ignorant of that fact? Do not 
earnest students know the purported Delsarte theory? I, my- 
self, have fancied that I was perfectly familiar with all Mr. 
MacKaye brought to America on this subject, having studied 
five years, respectively, with Mrs. Stebbins Thompson, Mrs, 
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Stuart Parker, Mr. Alger and, last and greatest, professionally, 
Dr. Emerson, who, while retaining Delsarte and MacKaye rub- 
bish, plus other errors, did include a certain amount of sponta- 
neous work, which, while not original, was certainly trending 
toward truth. 

Personally, these questions are of no importance, except 
scientifically, as I repudiated every item of the so-called Del- 
sarte theory except No. 1 a, as long ago as the year 1885, step- 
ping, at the same time, from the platform of the present system 
of education. The Winterburn Philosophy holds the dual 
theory alone to be correct, and that a consciousness of parts or 
Junctions ts unscientific.* 

Having discovered and evolved a new unifying theory and 
practice, it will readily be seen that I could not endorse the 
MacKaye method. However,some one had to swing the pen- 
dulum of analysis to its farthest point, and to Mr. MacKaye 
belongs that honor, for which we should give him hearty 
thanks, rejoicing that he could not discover a heart-pulsating 
or an eye-focussing method. Whether “the principle of relax- 
ation was discovered by Mr. MacKaye alone” may be a 
mooted point. A New York physician, since dead, used it as 
a curative process. He placed the patient on a chair, and di- 
rected him to let the body above the waist-line, including head 
and arms, flop forward, inertly, toward the floor. But 
whether it be indigenous to American soil or an exotic evolved 
on French ground, the unanimous thanks of humanity are due 
to Mr. James Steele MacKaye for enunciating and promulgat- 
ing, in America, to the bitter end, this injurious doctrine; for, 
by its failure, earnest investigators, who have apparently 
wasted time and substance, may be all the better prepared to 
accept the truth in a totally dissimilar form. 


CHARLOTTE WINTERBURN, 


Author of the “ Winterburn Philosophy.” 


” * First timein print,—C. W. 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 


LETTERS FROM A VOCAL STUDENT. 


Oe Miran, May, 1889. 
DEAR NANCIE: 
Be you remember the halo of romance that in our school- 

days we used to throw round Italian operatic artists? Be- 
fore coming to Milan I was of opinion that in the ‘‘land of 
song” singers were the idols of the populace and objects of ad- 
miration in society. It was, therefore, a great surprise to learn 
that operatic singers are rigidly excluded from society in Italy, 
and that all classes of people entertain a certain timidity and 
distrust of “gi artist.” ‘‘Why isit?” I asked, sorrowfully, and 
people shrugged their shoulders and replied: “Look for your- 
self.” 


Glancing at the matter superficially, it is certainly disappoint- 
ing to meet, by the garish light of day, the sweet-voiced hero, 
bereft of the glamor of footlights and brilliant attire. But I 
soon discovered that apart from this disadvantage, these heroes 
too often proved to be painfully unheroic, gaudily dressed, or 
slovenly as to nails and teeth. Some few I found to be gen- 
tlemen, both in bearing and education; but the majority bore 
out the oft-repeated statement that artists here are drawn from 
the uneducated class. Shoemakers, shepherds, butchers, por- 
ters, have furnished some of Italy’s greatest singers to-day. 

Amongst the students all nationalities ought to meet on an 
equal footing. They donot. The Italian students, those of 
Latin race altogether, in fact, do not seem to belong to that 
brotherhood which makes a student from New York or San 
Francisco fraternize with one from St. Petersburg or Finland. 
In America, England, Russia, etc., a more educated class gen- 
erally enters the field of song than is the case in Italy. Strange 
to say, the Italian women who sing are of more gentle parent- 
age than the men. It goes without saying that ‘‘a singer” 
means a theatrical artist. Concerts are rare here, and it is im- 
possible to live by them alone. 

One reason for the contempt in which artists are held in Italy 
is, doubtless, the extreme poverty of many of them, which 


places them at the mercy of unscrupulous agents and impre- 
sarios. Peasants,in numerous cases, their wants are small and 
their ambitions bounded by the theatre ; but while the foreign 
débutant has generally money to begin his artistic career, the 
Italian has often to fight his way alone, and to live apparently 
almost on air. A cruelly pathetic chapter might be written 
upon the sufferings of poor Italian artists. What I admire is 
their courage, their firm belief that ‘‘the opportunity” will 
come. “Weare poor to-day, but to-morrow we may havea 
good scrittura,” they say; and discomfort, cruel disappoint- 
ment, absolute want, do not damp their ardor nor make them 
despair. 

Of course those who have achieved name and fame, such as 
Tamagno, Battistini, Navarini, make large sums of money ; but 
‘‘the many fail, the few succeed,” and the many who fail in the 
Italian artistic world have much to endure. By failures I do 
not mean those artists who, without ever achieving a great 
reputation, are fairly well known, and sure of engagements, 
but those who have absolutely no fame, who gladly take what 
scriuture they can get, if only for a few francs a day, and who 
live in abject poverty. This class is numerous here, and in its 
tanks some of the greatest artists have struggled and gained 
experience, 

We have just had an example of a sudden leap upward. 
Vignas, a Spanish tenor, reported to have begun life as a shep- 
herd, was engaged last Lenten season to sing Lohengrin at the ° 
Scala. No one had heard of him before, but his singing caused 
a furore, and the critical audience even forgave his poor act- 
ing. He was being paid a mere pittance, but the management 
of the Scala have offered to annex many ciphers to the right 
harid of his salary, if he sings for them next season. * 

The principal tenor A , whom all Milan has been looking 
forward to hearing in ‘‘Othello,” is unfortunately addicted to 
drink, and kindred vices. After giving one or two brilliant per- 
formances, he plunged into dissipation, and ill health compelled 
him to retire. He came in once at my lesson and insisted on 
hearing me sing. While my maestro, whose pupil he was, 
gave him a paternal lecture on his folly, I had an opportunity 
of observing this gifted artist, of whom an Italian critic re- 
cently observed: ‘‘He might have been the greatest living 
tenor, if it had been always possible to keep him under lock 
and key.” A enjoyed the distinction of keeping musical 
Milan for some weeks on the anxious gud vive respecting him. 
Great ladies of title, who would have considered their drawing- 
rooms contaminated by his presence, discussed the latest news 
of his health. They only wished to see the artist across the 
footlights, and did not know nor care that the man was living 
in a poor lodging, sick and torn by a reckless passion for dissi- 
pation on the one hand, and by the necessity to sing for bread 
on the other. The passions carried the day, and A——’s star 
set just as Vignas’s began to rise. x 

We had two new operas at the Scala, ‘‘ Azrael” and ‘‘ Edgar,” 
the latter for the first time on any stage. The overture was 
applauded ; the composer, quite a young man, appeared and 
received an ovation. The mezzo-soprano was clapped for an 
aria, and immediately tore into the wings and dragged on the 
composer. The soprano was applauded and hastened for the 
composer. The baritone and tenor sang a duet, and ran away 
for the composer. It was the same all through the opera. 
They made him interrupt a funeral oration, and appear in the 
midst of a medieval banquet, looking strangely out of place in 
modern evening dress. I happened to meet him the other day, 
and was surprised to find him a quiet man who modestly kept 
in the background. 

Franchetti, the composer of ‘‘ Azrael,” was in dudgeon when 
his opera was performed. He wished to conduct the work, 
and Faccio, the Scala conductor, had sturdily refused to yield 
his baton. The battle had waxed hot, but Faccio had tri- 
umphed. ‘‘Azrael” leads one to the sad conclusion that the 
infernal regions, to which we are first introduced, are alto- 
gether more lively and entertaining than the celestial realms, 
whither we are afterward taken. The scenery and staging in 
the Inferno and in the Paradiso alike were magnificent, and the 
weird opera was done every justice to. 


* Recently he sang successfully in London. 
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Can you account for the fact that Ponchielli’s music, so pop- 
ular in some countries, is almost unknown in England and the 
United States? One could forgive people for neglecting “I 
Promessi Sposi,” but the “ Gioconda” is a work that cannot be 
heard too often. We have just had it at the Scala, and were 
carried away by the grandeur of both the music and the drama. 
Pantaleoni, the creator of Verdi's Desdemona, was the prima 
donna. Her voice is no longer young, but she isa great ar- 
tiste and acts with intense dramatic force. Of course we all 
went to listen and learn, and all came home singing the divine 
‘‘Rosary Motive,” except the tenors who declared “celo é mar,” 
the air the tenor sings on his burning ship, to be the finest in 
the opera. 

I was one of a party of four, and, student-like, we went to 
the gallery, preferring to pay one dollar each and go three 
times, to expending three dollars each and sitting in the platea 
(ground floor). The Scala gallery is humiliating. There are 
six tiers of gilded boxes below, where people sit in state, 
gorgeously attired, while you peer at the elegant public 
through bars, like a wild beast from his cage. After the first 
act, Mary complained of thirst, and asked a brilliant young 
Irishman, whom we have named “the tenor of the future,” to 
call for a lemonade for her. 

“Certainly,” he replied, briskly. ‘1 will have one, too. Will 
anyone else?” 

I reminded them that this would be an outrage. It is only 7 
popolo who eat and drink in the theatre; no arrangements are 
made in the gallery of the Scala for people so fashionable as to 
require a glass. 

‘You do not mean to drink out of the bottles?” I exclaimed. 

“Certainly,” replied the others. “You are getting too proud 
fora student. You should take a box on the first tier,” 

“ People will see you,” I urged. 

So in order to oblige me they rose, turned their backs to the 
audience, and emptied their bottles facing the people behind 
them. Far from evading observation, they became, by this 
means, the objects of universal scrutiny, the attitude of their 
heads leaving no doubt as to the fact that they were wrestling 
with the difficulties of drinking effervescing lemonade without 
the medium of glasses. People pointed to them, and openly 
wondered why they made themselves so conspicuous. I could 
not help observing vindictively to ‘‘the tenor of the future,” 
“When you are at the height of your glory, I shall remind you 
of this;” but being very gentlemanly and good-tempered he 
replied, laughing, that he was glad to hear glory predicted for 
him, and hoped we should all be there to share it. 

It is certainly undeniable that the singing-students here are 
the best tempered, most easy-going people in the world. 
Nothing ruffles them, except a slight upon their masters, their 
methods, or their nationalities, Then, indeed, they become 
terrible ;*but under ordinary circumstances, in this sunny cli- 
mate, surrounded by the genial, warm-hearted Milanese, it is 
easy to accept their proverb and believe that “ Un puo’ d’ allegria 
Ja bene alla voce” (‘A little gayety does the voice good”). 

Yours affectionately, 
Marie Evetyn. 


PLays in the barn were a favorite amusement, and we dramatized fairy 
tales. Our giant came tumbling off a loft when Jack cut down the squash 
vine running up a ladder to represent the immortal bean. Cinderella rolled 
away in a vast pumpkin, anda long, black pudding was lowered by invis- 
ible hands to fasten itself on the nose of the woman who wasted her three 
wishes, Little pilgrims journeyed over the hills with scrip and staff and 
cockle-shells in their hats; elves held their revels among the pines, and 
‘‘Peter Wilkins’” flying ladies came Swinging down on the birch tree-tops, 
Lords and ladies haunted the garden, and mermaids splashed in the bath- 
house of woven willows over the brook. People wondered at our frolics, 
but enjoyed them, and droll stories are stil] told of our adventures. 

Then we youngsters adjourned to the kitchen for our fun, which usually 
consisted of writing, dressing and acting a series of remarkable plays. In 
one I remember I took five parts and Anna four, with lightning changes 
of costume, and characters varying from a Greek prince in silver armor to 
a murderer in chains. It was good training for memory and fingers, for 
we recited pages without a fault, and made every sort of property from a 
harp to a fairy’s spangled wings. Later we acted Shakespeare, and 
Hamlet was my favorite hero, played with a gloomy glare and tragic stalk 
which I have never seen surpassed.—Lowisa Alcott, 
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A NEW CONCEPTION OF ACTION. 


By ROBERT I. FULTON. f 
[An Essay Read before the Convention of Public Readers and Teachers of Elocution, 
New York, June 29, 1892 ] 

HE subject of my address to-day should not have been announced as a 
i ‘‘New Conception of Action,” for that which I am about to give you 
is one conception of the application of gesture worked out of many old con- 
ceptions, The prominent, pervading spirit of this convention is the effort 
on the part of all to harmonize and traternize the members of the profes- 
sion, and what I have to say is along that line. I make no war on the dif- 
ferent ideas and systems which have guided usin our teaching of action; 
but let us see if we cannot gather up all these conceptions, reduce them to 
a common basis, and find some common ground on which we all may 
stand. 1 

Let us look backward for a few moments. Over a century agoa German 
writer, M. Engel, wrote a book on action, which he profusely illustrated 
with cuts representing the attitudes and gestures of German actors, Asa 
record of the celebrated German actors in their most striking attitudes, the 
book was interesting to German theatrical students; but it gave no basis up- 
on which genius could build or individuality develop. It was simply a rec- 
ord of what others had done. In 1807 Mr. Henry Siddons translated this 
book into English, and, with hisown modifications of statement and ar- 
rangement of facts, published it. He was obliged to changeall the illustra- 
tive cuts to suit the English actor and the English costume. He realized 
that a German picture would not represent an English actor. 

In 1806 ‘‘Chironomia, ’’ by the Rey. Gilbert Austin, A. M., of London, 
appeared. This was a treatise on rhetorical delivery, with many precepts 
for the ‘‘regulation of the voice, the countenance, and gesture.’ With the 
exception of a few pages, this volume of 600 pages was devoted to action, 
and it forms the plan upon which almost all of the bookson action since 
then have been made. It approached nearer to the oratoric idea, and went 
more deeply into the subject than any previous work on action; but if we 
at this day and age should follow the action notated and illustrated by the 
cuts representing ‘‘The Miser and Plutus, ’?? our performance would be 
little less than ridiculous, As a drill-book in technique this volume is val- 
uable; but we must look fora newer and better conception of the applica- 
tion of gesture. ! 

About twenty yearsago we beganto hear of a French writer on action, 
Frangois Delsarte,—a name which has grown to be as familiaras a house- 
hold word toevery member of this convention. A few years later we had 
a glimmer of this great writer’s philosophy, and American minds have been 
thinking on this subject, and developing theories and facts along this line 
ever since. I need not dwell upon this subject further than to call your at- 
tention to the fact that in Delsarte we have a French philosophy, intended 
for the painter and sculptor as well as forthe actor, But, as a French phi- 
losophy, it must be modified to suit English action. So far as we can 
Americanize - Delsarte’s work, and apply it to the wants of the American 
speaker, just so far will we make the best use of Delsarte. 

We have had, during the past winter, a visit from Delsarte’s daughter. As 
a matter of recording just how far we have departed from her understand- 
ing of her father’s work, her visit was interesting; butshe made no contri- 
bution whatever to the American use of Delsarte as a philosophy. Asa 
System for the cultivation and development of the body for the purpose of 
expressive action, and as a philosophical analysis of the zones, planes, 
poise, attitudes, and law of direction of gesture, Delsarte is unequalled; 
but I must ask the Delsartians here to consider a different if not a new con- 
ception of the application of allthese beautiful things you have been teach- 
ing. This application will not detract an iota from’ the excellencies of 
Engel, Austin, or Delsarte, or from any good exercise thnt any elocutionist 
here may have invented and used successfully; but it may give us a basis 
upon which we may all work harmoniously and toa common end,—that of 
the purest and highest art in expression. Remember, I am not speaking of 
vocal expression. That is a large subject which I cannot touch upon now, 
and one which I am willing should rest with the masterly presentation given 
this morning by our honored chairman. 

To proceed, There are five points to which, I believe, every teacher in 
this hall willagree. Let me name them briefly: : 

1. The impulse to action is more important than the form of the ges- 
ture. 

2. Never make yourself more prominent than your subject. 

3. Personate only when you have the words of a character to utter, 

4. Never overact personation. 

5. Do not use literal action to express figurative language. 

Now to explain these points. /i7s¢. Iam sure you will allagree that the 
impulse back of a gesture is more valuable than the mere form of the ges- 
ture itself. One of the most impressive speakers I have ever heard makes 
gestures that are positively awkward in form, violating almost every prin- 
ciple of grace; and yet there is such a volume of impulse and earnestness 
impelling his swaying movements that you lose all consciousness of the 
speaker and his action, and are carried along with his mighty current of 
thought and emotion. Such cases are often quoted by those who oppose 
the study of elocution as “living examples” of the excellence of speakers 
who violate the teachings of the elocutionist. Yet a second thought will re- 
veal the fact that'this is no argument against the study of elocution. 
This same speaker, inhis earlier education, might have so trained his body 
that every gesture would now bear the stamp of graceful and correct ex- 
pression, without losing one particle of that wealth of impulse so necessary 
tothe speaker. Let us look for the impulse first, then do all in our power 
to encourage and develop this impulse, and atthe same time cultivate and 
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improve the form of the gesture by whatever method we find to be most 
practical. Thereis a reflex advantage in this, forit will be found that im- 
pulse helps form, and form, in turn, responds to and encourages impulse. 

Second. Weshallall agree that we must hide behind oursubject. The 
speaker who comes before an audience and makes himself more prominent 
than his subjectis a failure. That speaker who makes his subject more 
prominent than himself is a success. If we would hide behind our sub- 
ject we must have graceful action, a proper conception of its application, 
and, back of all, theimpulse of which I havejustspoken. Awkward action 
attracts attention. If | make an awkward gesture, thus [¢//ustrating], the 
attention ofthe audience—as your faces show—is directed tothe gesture. 
At the same time, if I pose and attitudinize, however beautiful it may be, I 
shall call attention to myself rather than to my subject. Allow me tocite an- 
other illustration: I rememberattending an interstate oratorical contest 
held at the University of Kansas a few years ago. One of the contestants 
who received a very low grade made the most beautiful gestures and atti- 
tudes you could imagine. Everybody spent those twenty minutes looking 
atthe man. Nobody heard or cared for what he said. In other words, he 
was more prominent than his subject, and we all felt that he was doing 
something that some unwise teacher had told himto do. Perhaps without 
being able to describe the fault, the judges realized that the performance 
was far from truthful, andthey gave him the low grade he deserved. 

Third, \n orderto explain my third and fourth points, ‘‘ Never imperson- 
ate unless you have the words of a character to utter, and then do not over- 
act,’ allow me to divide our elocutionistsand readers into two classes. For 
the purposes of this occasion let us call one the oldschool, and the other the 
so-called popular school. To represent this old school I will name two of 
my old teachers, Mr. John Ryder, of London, and our own beloved James 
E. Murdoch. Both of these men were actors in their earlier life, and both 
were afterward readers and teachers of elocution. Both were artists, and 
especially is this true of Mr. Murdoch, whose masterly vocal interpretations 
have been enjoyed by many of you, and which no words of mine could ade- 
quately describe. I would not take one leaffrom the laurel that crowns 
the brow of him whose name is the signal for applause in this convention; 
and I wish to say that one of the proudest statements I can make concerning 
my own preparation for this work, is that I have had the privilege of ex- 
tended private instruction from Mr. James E. Murdoch. And I revere the 
memory of Mr. Ryder, who was, for forty years, a successful actor of lead- 
ing Shakespearean charactersin London. But may we not move a step in 
advance of the position held by these distinguished men, and reduce toa 
more modern philosophy the valuable instruction they gave us? 

They have reasoned in this way: ‘‘When Iam an actor, with the cos- 
tume upon me and the accessories about me, I will act to the fullest extent 
of the sentiment or emotion; but when I ama reader I will read from the 
book and use no gesture. I know it is not popular, but the fault is with the 
people; let them become educated to the point of appreciation. My voice 
inust do everything; and in order to keep from making gesture beyond the 
little explanatory movements that must come unbidden, I will place the 
book in my hand or the manuscript on the reading-desk before me.’’? Do 
you not see, ladies and gentlemen, that this conception of action leaps over 
theintermediate ground between acting and reading—that large and fruitful 
field of recitation? Do you notsee thatit is a slavish following ofthis old 
idea that will leada younger elocutionist into the folly of reading from a 
book that which is so eminently arecitation that the book or tripod must be 
out of the way to allow the utmost freedom of action? Such reading will 
do for the study, but not for public entertainment. There may be reasons 
why an audience may excuse it, but the reader loses ground in asking such 
leniency. Mr. Trueblood and myself followed this conception of action un- 
til we found it would not do. 

At the time that Mr. Murdoch gave his course of lecture-readings of the 
plays of Shakespeare in ourschoolat Kansas City, hesat while reading ; but 
we, as young men, without the reputation of a Murdoch, felt that we could 
not afford to do this, or to lose any part of legitimate action. This is no re- 
flection on Mr. Murdoch, Remember, Iam speaking only of @ conception 
of action which may or may not be practical. Let your judgment decide 
when I am through. ; 

Mr. Trueblood and myself had also followed the ideas of the other school 
named in our division until our own judgment condemned it, and we were 
forcedinto the middle ground, formulated in the five points I have given 
you. This so-called popular school is represented by, well---we willsay by 
almost everybody whois not a member of this convention. (You see, Mr. 
Chairman, how much an elocutionist may escape by becoming a member of 
this Association !) I think there cannot be many of the representatives of 
this school remaining in New York or Boston, for immediately upon gradu- 
ation or the completion of a prescribed course, they take the first. fast train 
for the West. The West is a wonderful field for the elocutionist, and you 
would be surprised at the number who come out there. I think I must 
have met more elocutionists than anyone else here, because they all stop at 
Kansas City. 

Now, since we have relieved all the members of this convention of the 
responsibility of representing this school of action, let us look into its 
characteristics and peculiarities. It containsa large amount of burnt 
cork-ism, startling effects, and ‘‘cyclonic”’ realism. Its representatives 
never lose an opportunity to make a gesture, a striking attitude, or a har- 
rowing facial contortion. They personate everything from the merest 
description to legitimate personation, and then they -‘let slip the dogs of 
war’ dnd overact that personation toa degree that is painful to the audi- 
ence. They leave nothing to the imagination. If they speak of anyone’s 
eyes, or mouth, or nose, or hair, or heart, they make gestures referring to 
these parts of their physical organism. If they casually speak of Hercules 
they must needs strike an attitude of strength. They go further and carry 
this vice into vocal expression, and buzz like a bee, moan like the wind, 
howl like a dog, and roar like the qcegn, It might seem that these state. 


ments are exaggerated, but many of you teachers will testify that they are 
true; for similar cases to those I shall use for illustration have come under 
your own observation. For instance, a prominent elocutionist who has 
read in almost every town throughout the West recites, among other selec- 
tions, ‘‘ Maud Muller.’? When he comes to the lines, 


‘«She stooped where the ¢ool spring bubbled up, 
And filled for him her small tin cup, 
And blushed as she gave it, looking down 
At her feet so bare, and her tattered gown,” 


he first stoops down until his knuckles touch the floor, thus [é//us¢s ating]; 
in the second line he dips at the water, thus [¢//ustrating]; then he stands 
up and tries to blush as he represents Maud Muller giving the cup of water 
to the Judge who is on horseback; and, lastly, he makes a gesture and looks 
down, directing the attention of the audience to his own feet which are not 
‘‘bare’’ and to the “ tattered gown’”’ which is not there. Now, I ask you, 
what is the picture presented to your mental vision? Isit that of the 
beautiful Maud Muller, with her sweet simplicity and unstudied grace, or 
is it the vision of this man going through the antics of a false conception, 
trying to be two persons at once, the narrator and Maud Muller? Beyond 
all doubt you see the man, and your imagination has been cheated of the 
idealistic picture of the girl which the correct recitation of the poet’s words 
would have given you. 

Then let us look for another moment into the impossibility of carrying 
out this so-called popular conception of action. You may stoop down to a 
cool spring which is not there and fill an imaginary cup which is not in 
your hand, but when you stand up to give the cup to the Judge, how can 
you carry out the idea and blush at will? Every young man in this audi- 
ence knows that there are times when the blush comes in spite of will, but 
who among us can blush any moment he wishes to? Is there anything in 
psychological laws heretofore unrevealed to the wondering elocutionist 
that will enable him to reach down into the depth of his sensibilities and 
dish up a sufficient quantity of blush for any occasion? But listen. This 
great reader, who was one of my earliest teachers, has solved the problem. 
His instructions, as nearly as I can recall the words, ran as follows: ‘+Now, 
Mr. Fulton, when you stoop down to dip up this cool, sparkling water, just 
hold your breath between the lines and retain the stooped position until 
the blood rushes to the head, and when yourise to give the cup to the Judge 
your cheeks will be covered over with expressive blushes, see? Then 
your audience will say, ‘ How realistic! how true to nature! What acon- 
trol over his powers! At his bidding his cheek will blanch with fear or blush 
with the tinge of maiden modesty!’’’ ‘+O Jephtha, judge of Israel,” 
what a treasure I had in that teacher ! 

Fifteen years ago I went some twenty miles to heara lady, who has 
since become one of our leading actresses, give a recital ina church in 
Springfield, Ill. Among other things she recited a selection which we may 
call the ‘Sweet Violets’’ of elocution, a selection familiar to all of us, 
“Curfew Must not Ring To-night.’? When she came to the words, “As 
she springs and grasps it firmly,” I think she must have jumped two feet 
above the rostrum, and grasped at an imaginary bell clapper. She came 
down in good shape, without disarranging her long train which the fashion 
imposed upon ladies at that time. As a piece of expression it was too real- 
istic for truth, but asa gymnastic performance it was very fine. What was 
the trouble? She was simply giving a personation when uttering words of 
description, and her taste and judgment led her into acting that which she 
could not sustain. 

A few wéeks agoI heard a somewhat dramatic preacher, who, in the 
course of his sermon, made use of these expressions: ‘Christ longs to en- 
fold you in His arms,”’ folding his arms thus [¢//ustrating]; ‘‘ He will brush 
the tears from your eyes,’’ with both hands brushing away the tears from 
his own eyes in this way [7//ustrating]; ‘‘His hand will lift the veil of dark- 
ness,” making a representation of lifting a literal veil from his own face. 
Later in his sermon he asked: ‘‘ Then why bend the knee to such a god?”’ 
and he actually knelt on ‘bend the knee,”’ and rose and stood upright on 
the words ‘‘to such a god.”’ You see what a false conception of the use of 
action led this preacher into. This seems almost an exaggeration again, 
but I have with my own eyes seen these and a thousand other such ill con- 
ceptions. You say your taste would not allow you to do these things, but 
let me remind you that tastes are variable. That which satisfies one taste 
will offend another. This preacher is a celebrated evangelist, whose taste 
is supposed to be above question. While our own good taste may keep us 
from a bad violation of the formulation Ihave given, remember that our 
pupils will exaggerate a slight violation until we are ashamed of them. 

J must give you another illustration which I did not see, but Mr. True- 
blood saw it, and that is just the same thing. A little girl was reciting a 
selection in which the words ‘‘into the jaws of the hydra-headed monster’’ 
were used inanarrative sense. She opened her dear little mouth and 
thrust her index finger in between her jaws. Let me ask you which pic- 
ture would you get by such an action, that of the ‘‘jaws of the hydra- 
headed monster,” or that of a very sweet little girl whose ambitious but 
misguided mamma had been teaching her ‘‘to speak her little piece.” 

If we recite Prof, Rice’s beautiful selection ‘* Rock of Ages,’’ we should 
not represent a bird on the lines: 


“Rose the song as storm-tossed bird 
Beats with weary wing the air.” 


This affords an opportunity for a graceful and striking action, and almost 
any beautiful but thoughtless girl would want to move her well-rounded 
arms like the wings of a flying bird. But stop, my young lady, and think 
a moment, You have not the words or the wings of a bird, nor are you an 
angel yet. Locate with simple gesture a weary, flying bird if you must, 
but do not make us think of you flying through the air on mortal wings. 
Let us think of thiscareworn woman, as with nates of sorrow she sings the 
prayerful song; 
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“‘Rock of ages cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.”’ 


[Several other illustrations were here given. ] 


Fourth. Never overact personation. We have the right to personate 
when we have the words of a character to utter, but we must not trespass 
upon the territory of the actor. Letus draw the line between these two 
fields of art.- As a personator or reciter, dressed in an appropriate suit for 
a public appearance, you must suggest the action without carrying it to 
the extent that the actor would. There must be no attempt at costume, or 
dependence upon stage accessories. You must suggest the picture, and al- 
low the imagination of the audience to paint it. You may assume a num- 
ber of characters at different times, and make them follow in close succession 
if the selection or scene isso written. You can indicate the drawing ofa 
dagger, thus [¢//ustrating], but there is no necessity of sheathing that dag- 
ger. In the personation of Ham/et you can indicate the drawing of a sword 
and the stabbing of Fo/onius, but you would not carry out the action to the 
extent that would be granted the actor. You must not wear a sword ora 
concealed dagger. 

As an actor, you must confine yourself to one character in the play, you 
must have the costume upon you, thescenery behind you, the support 
around you, and all the stage accessories at hand. You do not leave so 
much to the imagination of the audience. You actually paint the picture, 
and by the action of all the characters, together with the change of scene 
and other stage effects, the drama, with all its transitions, becomes a living 
experience to the audience. When you draw a dagger as an actor the dag- 
ger must be in your hand, and it must be sheathed again. If you stab 
folonius, there must be a voice behind the arras to cry out at the thrust of 
Hamlet’s sword. If you address another character, that character must be 
there in appropriate costume to respond. 

The personator draws his locations, scenes, characters, and accessories 
from the realms of the imagination, uses them for the moment to suggest 
the picture, and then they vanish without a literal accounting for, leaving 
their impress upon the minds of the audience. To my mind, the person- 
ator’s is the higher art. This encroachment upon the actor’s art by the elo- 
cutionist is one of the most fruitful sources of complaint against our 
profession. Itis difficult to persuade a minister or a lawyer or anyone 
who expects to make public speaking a profession to take lessons of a 
teacher who so ‘‘o’ersteps the modesty of nature.”’ 


{The chairman here interrupted Mr. Fulton, as his time was up. It was 
thereupon moved and seconded that Mr. Fulton be allowed to continue. 
Carried unanimously. ] 

Iam much obliged for the opportunity of concluding my remarks. 


fifth. Thave only my fifth point to explain. This point applies more 
particularly to oratory. There are a great many teachers of elocution who 
do not teach oratory, and are thus losing the most fruitful field for useful 
work. Students in the colleges want oratory, and by students I mean 
students of both sexes. ‘There is no reason why a woman cannot succeed 
in oratory. She can deliver her own thoughts in as impressive a manner 
and with as telling effect as cana man. I once trained seven contestants, 
two of whom were young ladies, for an oratorical contest in the Ohio Wes. 
leyan University. The winner of the first place was to represent the col- 
lege in an intercollegiate contest. The young men were very anxious that 
the college should not be represented in oratory by a woman, The judges 
gave the highest grade to one of the young ladies, and the second place to 
the other young lady. : 


If there is any class of speakers that will use literal gestures in figurative 
language, it isthe young collegian. This is, perhaps, due to the fact that 
he uses a greater amount of figurative language than men use in practical 
life, and he tries to show the figure by literal action. If he speaks of a 
‘‘broad principle ”’ he usually makes a gesture indicating a literal breadth; 
for ‘England rose in her might,’’ his action indicates that nation rising 
bodily out of the sea; ‘‘truth crushed to earth will rise again ’’ he reduces 
to a literal crushing and rising; and for the ‘‘great heart of South Carolina” 
he places his hand on his own heart. In all of these cases the speaker has 
reduced the greatness of his figure to the narrow limits of his little gesture, 
and deprived the language of its broader and more imaginative significance. 
A “broad principle” is as broad as the earth; ‘truth rising”’ affects all 
mankind; ‘‘England rose’’ in her strength of intellectual and martial 
power; and there is no geographical location of the ‘heart of South Car- 
olina,” especially upon the expanded bosom of our would-be orator. Once 
give the student of oratory a definite formulation by which he may be 
guided in these cases, and the results will be eminently satisfactory. 

In conclusion, let me impress upon you the fact that this conception of 
action does not limit the powers of any reader, reciter, personator, actor, 
or orator. Nor does it restrict one’s own individual conception of a selec- 
tion. We must necessarily have different conceptions of the same lines, 
but all conceptions may keep within the bounds of our formulation. It 
simply confines us to the limits of good taste which we all accept, and it 
gives a clear statement of that limitation for our own guidance and that of 
our pupils. We have all the territory that most of us ‘have used and that 
any of us would want. My attempt is to fix the descriptive gestures,. the 
personation, and the acting in their right places. When we represent our- 
selves in original thought, or the author in reading and recitation, we 
should use that action which is inspired by our own impulse and judgment, 
untrammelled by bad habits, bad training, or preconceived false notions. 
If we speak of a flower, a tree, a stream, a city, a mountain, ora star, we 
can locate them. If we speak of a crying child, a dancing girl, a kneeling 
man, or a hovering angel, we may locate them, but we must not personate 
them in these actions. In almost any selection suitable for public recita- 
tion, there will be opportunity enough for personation in the words of the 
characters introduced; but we must put the personations in their proper 


places. In ‘‘No Sects in Heaven,’’ we have in quotation marks the words 
of the clergyman, as follows: 


““As down to the stream his way he took 
His pale hands clasping a gilt-edged book: 
‘'m bound for heaven, and when I’m there, 
I shall want my Book of Common Prayer.’’”: 


We should not clasp an imaginary book on the second line, but we should 
do so in the last two lines, and also personate the clergyman in look and 
tone. 

If we wish to add variety to our program by giving a costume persona- 
tion, we can do so without violating the principle I have given. Thisisa 
little nearer advance toward acting. But we must not costume one charac- 
ter and in that costume recite the words of a half-dozen. other characters. 
A lady reader may costume the character of Lady Macbeth if she gives only 
her words in the ‘‘Sleep-Walking Scene;” but this would not do for the 
‘Letter Scene,’”’? or the ‘*Dagger Scene,’? in which the words of Macbeth 
are also to be given, In this case she should have the support of a cos- 
tumed Macbeth, with appropriate scenery and proper stage accessories. 
Our lady reader is now fairly in the realm of the actress, without commit- 
ting the ‘‘unpardonable sin”’ of overacting impersonation. 

I thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for your kind attention. ° 


Discussion was opened by Mr. Austin H. Merrill, who said: 

‘It seems to me unnecessary to tella person that such and such a thing 
is natural. There is that in an emotion which will explain itself, and tell 
one what gesture to make and which to reject. Itseems to me that Mr. 
Fulton has presented the ludicrous side of this matter. How many of us 
would go on the platform and do as he has illustrated here to you? Few, 
ifany. Ibelieve in training as much as anybody. I do not believe there 
can be too much training, but it must be done in the line of nature.” 

Miss WHEELER: ‘I want to tell a little experience of mine to emphasize 
what Mr. Fulton has said. I hada German pupil who was inclined to be 
very dramatic. She was very emotional and wanted to imitate everything 
by gesture. She could not seem to understand why she should not. I had 
to check her, and had a hard time limiting her gestures.” 


STAMMERING. 


[Discussed at the Convention"of Public Readers and Teachers of Elocution, New York, , 
June 30, 1892.] 

Mr. Leakey: ‘‘I have been in different parts of the world, during the 
time that I suffered with an impediment in. my speech, endeavoring to get 
cured. My trouble was pronounced nervousness and various other things. 
I tried many methods of cure without success, until one day my mother’s 
patience was exhausted and she told me that I could have nothing more to 
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eat unless I asked for it without stammering. Thiscuredme. I movethat 
Mr. Phillips be heard from upon the subject.” Carried. 
Mr. PHILLIPS: ‘I became interested some few years ago in the matter of 


curing stammering. I am not prepared, however, to go into scientific 
methods, Ialways contend that an ounce of practice is worth ten pounds 
of theory. Results speak louder than claimings. I know I never attem pt- 
ed the starvation process that Mr. Leakey speaks of. The method I do 
use is no secret. God forbid that I should stand here and say that there 
was theremotest idea ofsecrecy. So far from there being a secretin ntl 
would be willing to tell everybody and anybody. The whole trouble arises 
from defective breathing. The trouble lies in the throat-muscles. Tf it is 
not nervousness, I do not know what you would callit. The method is to 
breathe from the diaphragm and to get the diaphragm into proper use. Ladies 
who stammer have one thing to consider before they do anything else, and 
that is the matter of clothing. You know the diaphragm is a large muscle 
across your body, andif it is encased in steels it remains quiescent. Unless 
there is aproper space for the movement of the lungs, there can beno 
proper vibration of the vocal cords. People stammer from different causes, 
but the one great point is to get the breathing-apparatus right. Simply 
take open or vowel-sounds and endeavor to get the pupil, with correct 
breathing, to produce every opensound smoothly. When these are produced 
correctly, then I proceed with the consonants. Very few people take the 
trouble to find out howconsonants are made by the vocalapparatus, The 
whole cry is vowels, vowels, vowels. If you will take care of the conso- 
nants the vowels will take care of themselves. You must speak with vowels, 
butso many disregard the consonants and think they are of no moment, 
The pupil’ should be made to produce the consonants clearly, softly, and 
without any hitches whatever. When they have acquired that, give thema 
syllable, and then twosyllables, It isa tedious process. Ittakes a long 
time. The only comfort I have is, when it is done I have never knownone — 
torelapse. Stammering is a bad habit. Supposing you could cure a per- 
son of stammering and did not teach him to speak correctly,—the stammer- 
ing would probably return. There is no use eradicating a bad habit unless 
you put in its place a good habit. I first make my pupils read softly. You 
would think there was a conspiracy going on. From that we take ona sing- 
ing-tone. Weread lines of poetry, and then read from prose writers. [| 
read for them and make them read after me. I attempt to substitute forthe 
bad habit the use of the lips and the restraint of the facial muscles, keeping 
the diaphragm in constant operation.’ To all who will learn to use the dia- 
phragm in breathing, I can promise improved general health. I have tried 
this method of curing stammering with many, and have so far neverknown 
failure.”’ 


Mr. SouTHWICK: ‘‘I do not cure stammering. That I know nothing 
about it lam willing to confess. I never attempted to cure it but once and 
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then I most miserably failed. I knowsomething of the diaphragm, vocal 
expression, articulation, and the whole book of technique ; but I must say 
that in the case of stammering I attempted to cure, the trouble seemed to be 
way behind the diaphragm. Icould not get hold of it, and I think the ma- 
jority of teachers who attempt to cure stammering find this their difficulty. 
There isa certain portion of the brain known as motor centres. You get 
what is called motor ataxia and it causes stammering. This, it seems to me, 
is a matter as much for the physician, and even more for the physician, than 
for the vocal trainer. Stammering in some cases comes from nervousness, 
as Mr, Phillips has stated; and in such cases these exercises are beneficial 
in directing the nervous fluid into its proper channel. In some cases it is 
from carelessness, and may be cured by such exercises ; but ifit be froma 
diseased condition of the brain (I do not mean insanity) you cannot cure it 
by mechanical exercises, and it will do you no good to go to an elocution- 
ist. You must go toa nerve-specialist. I don’t know whether he will be 
able to help youalways or not, but 1 do know the elocutionist will not be 
able to doso.” 


Mr. WERNER: ‘As a practical stammerer, I wish to say that nervous- 
ness is the effect not the cause of stammering. Give the stammerer the abil- 
ity to talk, and he will not be nervous. Elocutionists, in this instance, 
get the cart before the horse.’’ : 


Mrs. Wess: ‘I have never made a specialty of curing stammering, but 
Ihave had several cases during my experience as a teacher of elocution 
and have succeeded in every one of them. Ihave found, as a rule, that 
stammerers are of a nature easily embarrassed, and at the same time ofa 
very nervous temperament, and their brains act faster than the muscles of 
their throats can. This causes embarrassment and acontraction of the 
muscles of the throat, and the person stammers. Constant exercise of the 
tongue, depressing the base, etc., is exceedingly helpful to the stammerer; 
but the principal thing is tothink before you act. Think what you are 
going to say and then speak deliberately. Mr. Leakey’s starvation method 
is simply an illustration of this. As soon as his mother told him he could 
have nothing to eat until he asked for it without stammering, he thought 
what he was going to say before he spoke, and then spoke with deliberation, 
There are many troubled with writing in the same way, They think so 
rapidly that their pen will not follow their thoughts.”’ 

Mrs, GAppEss: ‘‘I know a poor family of eight children, and every one 
of them stammers. 
a teacher, but I have labored with them for humanity’s sake. I have been 
unable to help any of them in the slightest degree. I am glad this question 
has arisen on that account.’’ 

Miss HELEN Porter, of New York: ‘‘I would like to ask here if any of 
you teach the alphabet in school by repetition; for instance, do you make a 
child say @a@aorsimply @. Some teachers, thinking to impress the chil- 
dren by repetition, use that method, and it is a very efficient way of making 
stammerers. Take this into consideration and never teach by repetition. 
You should use all your power against such teaching.”’ 

Mr. Futron: ‘IT agree with Miss Potter, and add that the uncertain way 
in which some of the public school teachers make the subtonics and atonics 
is conducive to stammering.” 

Mr. Horr: ‘“‘I knew a young man who stammered badly. He went 
abroad and stayed for several months. I saw him on his return and was 
greatly surprised to find that the impediment in his speech had gone. I 
asked him how he had been cured. He said he had been to several teach- 
ers abroad, but the man who did him the most good was one who lived in 
Berlin. Ie said he was required to read lines using the vowel-sounds by 
themselves and then the consonants by themselves. ‘My trouble,’ he 
said, ‘was more from embarrassment, and tu cure me of this the teacher 
would send me to different parts of the city to buy things. By this means 
we would have to meet strangers and converse with them.’ This makes 
me believe more and more that stammering is caused by nervous fright,” 

Mrs. PHELps: ‘‘If stammering comes from a physical defect, 1 think we 
should look into the habits of the stammerer. Smoking and drinking will 
have much to do with stammering. Coffee drinking will do the same.” 

Mr, VeircH, of New York: ‘‘I knew a minister who in ordinary con- 
versation stammered badly, and yet when preaching in the pulpit there was 
no sign of an impediment in his speech. I would like to ask Mr, Phillips 
why such was the case.” 

Mr. PHILLIes: *‘I would say that the excited condition of the brain while 
preaching made him forget himself.” 

Mrs, ARTHUR SMITH: ‘‘Mother nature can cure it. 
let the stammerer sing. The mother of the child is the best teacher. 
the mother do her part, and nature will respond.” 


The birds sing; so 
et 


A WaGNeER ENCycLopap1a.—Those who have made even a superficial 
study of Wagner’s literary works know what a number of profound and 
interesting remarks on all sorts of persons and subjects are scattered over 
the pages ; and those whose study has been something more than superfi- 
cial have often longed for some work which should enable them to discover 
all the passages in which any given subject or person is named without the 


trouble of hunting through the ten volumes of ‘Collected Works” To | 


supply this deficiency is the object of the new ‘‘ Wagner Encyclopedia.” 
Its object is to enable anyone to ascertain all: that Wagner has said on 
other persons and on art matters other than his own, It will, for instance, 
supply an answer to such questions as: What did Wagner say about 
Aéschylus or Sophocles? What about Palestrina or Beethoven? How does 
he express himself about this particular symphony or other work of 
Beethoven? Has he any mention of such and such work of Mozart or 
Mendelssohn? The articles will be in alphahetical order, and each one will 
contain all the various remarks on the person or subject brought together 
from all the works in which he or it is alluded to, 


They are in destitute circumstances and unable to pay - 
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MUSIG AND MUSIGIANS. 


Gonducted by Louis Artbur Russell. 


ae tempest of abuse that is being hurled at the head of 
Theodore Thomas would be amusing, were it not so 
serious to the reputation of America’s pioneer conductor as a 
man and a gentleman. Whatever are the personal faults of 
Mr. Thomas, he certainly deserves some consideration on the 
part of New Yorkers, who have much to thank him for. 

It was a belief well established among New York musicians 
that the engagement of Mr. Thomas by the Chicago Orchestra 
Organization was a pre-arranged plan on the part of those musi- 
cians to keep the musical management of the Columbian Fair 
strictly within their own control. This was natural and prop- 
er and, withal, a clever bit of diplomacy. Now some musi- 
cians in other parts of the country have raised a loud wail at 
the selfishness of Thomas. ‘There can be no doubt, however, 
that Mr. Thomas is working entirely in the spirit of the 
management of the Fair, and that the blame, if such there be, 
lies not entirely with him. 

73E« 

The complaint is made by the conductors of New York 
orchestras, and especially by Mr. Damrosch, that a great 
slight has been offered them, through lack of an invitation to 
assist Mr. Thomas in arranging the plans for the musical part 
of the exposition. The unselfish manner in which the super- - 
vising architects conducted their arrangements is cited as ex- 
pressing the correct spirit, and a demand is made that Mr. 
Thomas do likewise, and invite the codperation of the leading 
orchestral conductors of the country — Seidl, Damrosch, 
Nikisch, etc. 

23 

This whole matter seems premature and unjust. Many 
statements are made which are in error, and the whole process 
of reasoning seems a trifle small and lacking in judgment. 
Why should Mr. Thomas ask for codperation and assistance 
in planning the musical program? He is fully competent, and 
has been engaged for that very duty by the proper authorities. 
And does anyone in New York believe that if Mr. Damrosch 
had been chosen as musical director of the exposition, he 
would have dropped around to Mr. Seidl’s or Mr. Thomas’s 
office for a bit of counsel as to ‘‘how to do the job?” Or 
would Mr. Seidl have asked the advice of Mr. Damrosch or 
Mr. Thomas, under similar circumstances? And why should 
they? This is pure nonsense, this quarreling with Mr. Thomas 
for not consulting New York and Boston musicians regard- 
ing the management of the musical affairs at Chicago, and 
the least said about Thomas’s smallness in the matter, the bet- 
ter for those who do the bitter talking. 

2K 

Mr. Thomas certainly has laid himself open to charges of a 
lack of tact, and he is said to have done some rather shabby 
things in his relations with Dr. Damrosch, and, later, with Mr. 
Seid]. But the two or three stories of this kind which have 
gone the rounds for several years are more than twice-told 
tales, and may well be put away now among the antiques of 
personal journalism. Whatever Mr. Thomas is not, he is quite 
competent to fulfil his duties as director at the Fair, and the 
Commissioners have engaged him to doso. Why, then, find 
fault with him for doing his duty ? 

As to the invitations to other societies to assist, we are plain- 
ly told that the final arrangements are not yet made, and it 
would be better to wait before we grumble too much. , It is 
certainly very doubtful that the Philharmonic Society or the 
Symphony Orchestra would accept an invitation to play at the 
Fair, upon the terms that the various choral organizations 
have been invited, i.e., ‘‘ gratis and pay your own fares.” But 
why should the Commissioners pay for so many orchestras 
when they have engaged one for the entire season? Mr. Gil- 
more has been approached to make arrangements for his band 
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for the entire season. Will the other bands of the country feel 


aggrieved ? 

Mr. Tomlins, the leading chorus master of Chicago, is with 
Mr. Thomas as assistant director. Mr. Tomlins has visited, 
within the last few weeks, the principal musical centres of the 
country, and has invited the various choral societies to partici- 
pate in the concert schemes. Societies are plainly told that 
if they desire to come as individual organizations they will be 
afforded opportunities for special performances, or if a few 
members only from any organization wish to sing, they will be 
admitted to the general choir or some special chorus. Such a 
plan would never do with any but amateur organizations. Pro- 
fessional orchestras will require payment, and there seems no 
reason why the Commissioners should set their own orchestra 
aside and pay another band for even so much as one concert. 
To the professional orchestral players the matter is entirely a 
business thought, and no thought of slight can justly enter 
their minds. 

235° 

If there were to be prize contests the matter would be quite 
altered. With all the complaints, there has not yet been ad- 
vanced a suggestion as to what should have been done in the 
matter, except that Mr. Thomas ought to have invited other 
conductors to assist him in managing the musical programs. 

Admitting that Mr. Thomas (if he have the authority) would 
do right and well to aliow the noted orchestral conductors of 
the country an opportunity to appear at concerts (the choral 
conductors have already been invited to lead their own choirs), 
how would these conductors propose to avail themselves of the 
privilege? Itis to be desired, however, that if there be any 
way that the popular conductors can be brought to Chicago 
with their own orchestras, that Mr. Thomas will extend them 
an invitation, and save himself furtner blame. 

The secretary of the American College of Musicians has is- 
sued a report forthe year, and it. is most intéresting reading ; 
not because it represents a work being done, but because it 
shows that the “College” is doing nothing but meet and 
reélect its old board of officers. It is very evident that the 
thoughtful and studying musical student is giving the organiza- 
tion no thought, and this year the results may be counted as 
practically nil. Six piano students are recorded as having 
passed the preliminary (associate) examination. Nothing 
more. It may be assumed that there are hundreds of music 
students capable of passing these examinations if they would 
try them, but they do not. A remark of one of the vice-presi- 
dents recently throws light upon the sessions. He says: “The 
meetings are to no purpose. <A few attend, the slate is all 
made up, and we vote for the old officers each year. Very 
few people present themselves for examination. I shall not 
attend again ; it is a waste of time.” 

The College of Musicians has not yet gained the confidence 
of the profession, and it is looked upon as a scheme for self- 
advancement.on the part of some of the leading members. 
Many of the charter members sign themselves ‘‘A. C. M.,” 
which mystifies the uninitiated ; but there is a feeling among 
musicians that these charter members can lay no claim toa 
real membership, which is supposed to represent a grade of 
musical accomplishment, not simply an invitation to join a 
society of musicians. Many of the charter members are ac- 
complished men, but the right of membership, and the still 
higher right.of conferring degrees upon students, should be 
held only by such as have passed a similar honor. 

The College of Musicians ought to be a power for good, but 
thus far it has failed most signally to do what it proposed. 
Something is lacking in the organization, for, except the char- 
ter members, prominent musical men are not in sympathy 
with it. Are its plans wrong, or does it need a change in 
management? Unless it soon does something, the American 
College of Musicians will be a byword among active musi- 
cians. The names of some of its charter members now save 


the association from ridicule; but some of these, who are 
known as men of action and power, will find it advisable 
sometime to withdraw their names from the roll of a mere pre- 
tence. If the assumption of the College of a position at the 
very top of musicianship in America is to be conceded by the 
hundreds of working musicians throughout the country, it must 
soon show a result equal to the immense claim. 

New York is still in gloom over the burning of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. Such a disaster is far-reaching in its 
results, and may well be looked upon as a great calamity in 
our musical world. The influence of grand opera of the 
character of the Metropolitan .performances upon the entire 
musical life of a great city, is beyond estimate. It quickens 
especially the vocal and orchestral interests, and becomes at 
once the very centre of the musical season, reaching all class- 
es, and receiving special impulse by the brilliancy of its social 
surroundings. 

428 

Grand opera at the Metropolitan has brought to America 
the world’s greatest artists and the masterpieces of the world’s 
greatest composers. What more need be said? What greater 
reason could there be for weeping, among musical people, 
than the prospective loss of these splendid privileges ? 

23h 

How soon this great opera house has become dear to the 
hearts of New Yorkers! In less than ten years it has become 
a centre of musical culture for the whole country. Here it is 
that America has been taught the whole of the spirit of Wagner. 
Here it is that, for the first time in America, a prime impor- 
tance has been attached to the orchestra, which, in opera per- 
formances, has been elevated to a symphonic height. Whata 
decade it has been! What an impetus to higher musical 
thought in New York! Here the lamented- Dr. Damrosch 
opened the door to all the delights of classic German opera, 
and, alas! fell upon the very threshold. Here Walter Dam- 
rosch stepped before the American public as a candidate for 
musical honors. Here Thomas brought the perfected Philhar- . 
monic, and here Anton Seidl won his host of devoted admirers. 
To name the singers, the instrumental virtuosi, and the great 
works which have been presented here to New York would 
require a volume; but it is safe to say that nowhere in the 
world has there been a more active centre of musical energy 
ora more productive place of musical growth. 

78ee 

Opera houses are readily built, and we have many; but such 
a oneas this is rare, and comes not for the mere bidding. The 
rumors current that the directors would not rebuild for the same 
purpose, but would probably alter the large building for a 
warehouse or an apartment house, seem unlikely to prove 
true. There can beno doubt that eventually grand opera will 
again have its home at the Metropolitan; but the chances of 
its being completed this season seem small. That Mr. Abbey 
will cancel the season in New York seems also improbable, 
and doubtless in some smaller house we shall hear the great 
artists whom this manager has engaged for the coming winter. 

Directly following the news of the burning of the Metro- 
politan comes a new story from Morris Reno, of the new Music 
Hall on 57th street, to the effect that this beautiful concert 
room is to bealtered, and the building converted into an opera 
house. That Music Hall will make a good place for opera 
is not doubted ; but it seems too bad to rob the city of this 
incomparable concert room. It will never be quite the same 
again. An opera house can never be a model concert room, 
and we shall lose one of our prides when we no longer have 
this beautiful temple of music as a home exclusively for con- 
certs. Again, it is very doubtfulif New York will support two 
great opera houses and companies. The Metropolitan Com- 
pany will not likely allow itself to be crowded out by the 
Music Hall managers, and rival establishments so near to one 
another and so costly will never succeed. 

ake 

The far-seeing can readily foretell the result of the Music 

Hall alterations. The building is now, and will probably al- 
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ways be, especially conducted in the interest of Mr. Damrosch. 
German opera will likely be given there; and if so, surely un- 
der the baton of Mr. Damrosch. There can be scarcely any 
other turn of this popular conductor's ever-moving wheel of 
fortune. It is the only kind of musical enterprise adequate to 
this gentleman’s ambitions not now in his hands. Mr. Dam- 
rosch did not leave the Metropolitan assistant directorship 
willingly, and he cannot but wish to prove his mettle more 
thoroughly in a position where his control would be su- 
preme. ‘his is natural andright; and as there is no visible 
limit to this conductor’s energy nor to his resources and sup- 
port, why should not this remaining field be opened to him to 
conquer? 

But what of the public? Mr. Damrosch is not particularly 
in favor with the Metropolitan direction, and this apparently 
inevitable scheme at Music Hall would put the two houses in 
bitter rivalry. While the public might benefit for a while, a 
few seasons would suffice to kill grand opera entirely for a 
time. It is well known that opera at the Metropolitan does 
not pay, and it now has the support of many of the stock- 
holders and patrons of Music Hall. Withdraw this goodly 
percentage of supporters from the old house, and, while it is 
not sufficient to make the new scheme successful, it leaves 
the old without adequate support. What, then, but collapse 
can be the result; 


A last thought is that the possible contingency of prospec- 
tive failure will induce a lowering of the present splendid 
standard of performances in New York. The Music Hall 
authorities have the advantage, in that Mr. Damrosch and his 
permanent orchestra will be much less expensive than any 
orchestra and conductor the Metropolitan can secure. In fact, 
the entire concert and opera interests of Mr. Damrosch can be 
so combined as to make the various individual enterprises reach 
a minimum of expense. 


BEC 


But can Mr. Damrosch carry a grand opera scheme alone, 
and make it a musical success which will attract the public 
from the Metropolitan Opera House? It cannot be doubted 
that this young musician has shown remarkable ability as a 
conductor, and that he has placed himself bravely at the side 
of the world’s famous conductors, and found a large following 
of zealous people who believe him to be the peer of the best. 
This position some, yes, very many, dispute him; but no 
ordinary ability could have brought him to his present height. 
Yet Mr. Damrosch was not a success in opera. His work 
showed the necessary native ability, but the experience has 
yet been denied him ; and to carry a season of opera through 
in New York in opposition to the present regime at the Metro- 
politan (with Seidl as conductor of the German works), is a 
task that, so far as is in evidence now, Mr. Damrosch is not 


nothing. 


and.the public has first too much, then 


equal to. 


CHATS WITH STUDENTS. 


= following question comes from a teacher, 
4d and I give it place, as it is of importance to 
all students : 

‘What is the best way for voice-teachers to 
teach sight-singing? I find that the entire lesson- 
hour is needed for voice-work, I do not have 
time to make my pupils read music asI wish 
they might. Do you think vocal teachers ought 
to have sight-singing classes; and if so, what 
would be your plan of conducting them, and 
what books would you use?”’ 

The question isa long one, and some of its 
items I have already chatted about; but I will 
take the letter as a text for this month’s Chat, be- 
cause it is of great moment to allsingers who have 
not already solved the problem of music-reading. 

There ‘can be no doubt that voice-teachers 
should show their pupils some way to become 
readers, for without the ability to read music 
singers are mere parrots and undeserving the 
name musician. That many singers have met 
with success in public though not able to read 
music, is beyond dispute; but the careers of such 
people are not altogether enviable, for they are 
put to many disagreeable moments of worriment, 
which would be avoided were they able to study 
a piece intelligently, instead of having it drummed 
into their heads ‘‘by ear,’’ as we call it. I 
have already written so much against this brain- 
less way of studying, which the lazy and alto- 
gether hopeless student finds convenient, that itis 
needless for me to say that I consider that a 
singer ought to be an intelligent musician. This 
being accepted, it follows that a singer ought to 
be able to read music. 

age 


There are many reasons why the singing-teach- 
er should not take the time of the vocal lesson- 
hour for sight-reading lessons. But the teacher 
is ina great degree responsible for the student’s 
musical status ; therefore, he should provide 
proper means for musical development, or, at 
least, advise the student to seek these means, and 
urge him to use them. 

she 

Reading may be called a cheap item in musi- 
cal education. It can be adequately taught 
inclasses ; it can be taught by persons not of the 
highest musical culture ; for it is a part of music- 
work ‘which can be fairly accomplished with a 
knowledge of what we term the elements of mu- 


® 


sical theory. True, the more thorough one’s 
musical culture is, the more likely is one to be a 
correct reader; yet we often see among chorus- 
singers excellent readers, in whom knowledge of 
the higher branches of musical theory is entirely 
lacking. On the contrary, the cultivating of the 
human voice, the developing of the higher 
thought of artistic interpretation, and all that per- 
tains to the teacher’s duty in the vocal studio, re- 
quire the very highest form of culture, experi- 
ence, and musicianship ; and these factors in the 
teacher make him a high-priced article in the 
market of pedagogy. for the best, yes, even the 
good, are exceptional, and the demand is con- 
stant and urgent. 
Bee 


These two conditions, then, would seem suffi- 
cient to prove that the teacher of voice should 
not be required to spend part of the vocal lesson- 
hour in teaching the student to read music. Pri- 
vate teaching is expensive. Class-teaching is 
cheap. Sight-singing can be taught in classes 
with even better results than in private. Why 
not, then, study reading in the cheaper and better 
way? 
wae 

But aside from the matter of relative cost, I 
think that there is a principle of still greater im- 
portance involved. Voice-culture is subtle and 
exacting. The mind should not be distracted to 
a subject’so practical as the spelling out of 
the melody in an exercise, when the student’s at- 
tention ought to be closely applied to the matter 
of tone-quality. The student should come to his 
vocal teacher with the pitch and duration of the 
various tones he is to sing well fixed in his mind, 
so that he can give entireattention to voice-pro- 
duction and, later, to interpretation. The study 
of intervals or of rhythm does not belong to 
voice-culture per se, and ought not to be dragged 
into its company. : 

What, then, are you, as a teacher, to do but to 
organize a reading-class? If there be a good class 
in your neighborhood, send your pupils to it. If 
it happens to be an ‘old-fashioned singing- 
school?’ in some church room, don’t allow that to 
annoy you; for you may not know that these 
old singing-schools of our fathers, or rather grand- 
fathers, had a happy way of making singers read 
music, and nowadayssingers have the pianodo the 
work for them. The old-time choir-singers had no 
piano at home to help them, so they learned to help 
themselves, a very good thing, by the way, 
among singers. -f 


Well, perhaps there is no class near you, so you 
° 


must organize one yourself—not a very difficult 
duty. One of the first things to teach a singer 
whose musical ear has been too much depended 
upon, is that the eye must be the first medium of 
musical perception, and that the eye communi- 
cates to the ear the required tones ; for, it must 
be remembered, we are learning to read music, 
not to follow an instinct or an instrument by power 
of hearing. The eye and the ear wili finally work 
so closely together that the singer will seem to hear 
what he sees. Have your scholars write music, 
scales, arpeggios, etc.,in various keys. Teachthem 
to see, hear, and sing the various intervals of the 
major and: minor scales, the various rhythmic 
groups, the many chord forms, etc. Tonic sol- 
fa is excellent, especially for beginners ; buteven 
if you use asol-fa book, I believe that it is well to 
get to the staffas soon as possible, and let the 
pupil read simple exercises in all keys from the 
first, rather than to keep him upon the key of C 
till he thinks all music must be with do (or one) 


on C, 
736° 

You will. find ‘‘time”’a difficult thing for the 
average class member to master. Itis the most 
simple and rational item in musical theory, to the 
musician, but to the studenta terror at all times. 
It is difficult to impress him with the idea that a 
note, ora pulse, isa unit, and, like other units, 
divisible into various fractional parts. Never 
leta pupil count ‘tone and,” ‘two and,” etc. 
This is one of the errors in time-teaching most 
easily fallen into, and is pernicious in the ex- 
treme. The word ‘‘and” is often made to stand 
for any fraction ofa pulse, and when itis thus 
made to express many thoughts, it really expresses 
none. far better have a system of names for 
pulses and each fraction, or else name your real 
fraction thus, ‘‘one, half,” ‘‘two, quarter, ’’ etc. 
This last process Lconsider very awkward, but 
tis truthful and that means much. The method 
of naming, as, ‘‘ta, tai, ta, fe, tai, fe;” etc., 
which Mr. Curwen has developed from the 
French; is by all meansthe best way to teach 
time to beginners. By this process the rhythmic 
effect of time-groups is developed very clearly to 
the eye and ear of the pupil. 


oe, 


Oa 

In my own work with classes, I found the Cur- 
wen names not quite satisfactory, for two or 
three of them always appear to me contradictory; 
so I made some slight changes for my little book, 
«¢ How to Read Modern Music,’’ and reduced the 
names to six, which always represent the same 
thing, i.e., full pulses, halves, quarters, eighths, 
thirds, and sixths. I would not urge anyone io 
accept this as an improvement on Mr. Curwen’s 
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method, but it simplified the matter for my work, 
and I used it and applied it at once to the staff. 


7S 


As to books on sight-singing, they are count- 
less, and you would better make your own choice. 
All of Curwen’s books are excellent. The teacher 
must know the whole of the study, and teach ‘‘ by 
word of mouth” anda free use of blackboard 
work, A modulator anda book of good exercises 
in the hands of the pupils—this is about what you 
will require to begin with. Travel slowly, Give 
the class one thing ata time, and insist on full 
comprehension of the theory and absolute cor- 
rectness in practice. Now the motto on your 
circular which announces your class will be, 
‘* How to read music intelligently.” 


Ihave very little hope for the real success of 
tne vocal student who cannot read music and 
will not enter this class, for he will never be able 
to stand out beyond the rearranks, and /ead in a 
song. Such as he will needalways to be taughta 
tune by some one who can read. What better is 
such a one than a parrot? So I hope this class 
of my correspondent will bea success, and that 
allin its neighborhood who pretend to sing will 
enter and learn to read, as well. Of course, [ can- 
not give you a method of instruction in this Chat; 
but 1f I can help in any way to lay outa plan of 
work, let me know just what you want, and I will 
try to aid you. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED, 


How much time should a student devote daily 
to physical culture and how much to voice- 
culture ? 


(2) Does one receive the same benefit from 
gymnastic exercises in summer, when it is rather 
tiresome work, that he does in cool weather? 

AWE RS 
Answer, 


(1) It is not possible to lay downa law as to the 
amount of practice one is to take in any line of 
physical development. The important thought 
in all practice is quality rather than quantity. 
From 15 to30 minutes’ exercise, morning and 
night, will do wonders in physical culture, if the 
exercises and their manner of practice are all cor- 
rect. A great evilin self-instruction is overdoing, 
the muscles being strained, not developed. Do 
all physical exercises in great moderation. Never 
use heavy weights, clubs, etc., till you feel pre- 
pared to handle them slowly with ease. We have 
passed through the two extremes of physical 
culture and are now living ina time of happy 
moderation. Theoldtheory that the way to grow 
strong is by testing the extreme limits of physical 
power by heavy weights, etc., was displaced - by 
the opposite extreme, « calisthenics,”? which 
never tested the real possibilities of the muscles. 
Both of these extremes have given way to what 
appears a far more rational method, which de. 
mands agradual increase in degree of required 
effort, such as is found in the Dowd exerciser, orin 
the later improved machines of Dr. A. I. Thayer. 
As to the amount of vocal practice needed by a 
student, Ican only say that the amount of time 
required or advisable depends upon many con- 
ditions. A beginner ought not to do much prac- 
tice away from his teacher, An advanced singer 
may practice four or five hours a day without in- 
jury, providing always that the conditions of 
health and voice-management (method) be cor- 
rect. The average student would better not prac- 
tice more than 30 to 45 minutes ata time, and 
this not too frequently. If you are sure your 
method is natural and easy, without throat-effort, 
your practice may quite safely be guided by your 
physicalcondition. The reaily fatigued body is 
not fit for good or profitable vocal study. 

(2) As all physical effort is more consuming in 
hot than in cold weather, it is advisable to lighten 
your physical exercises somewhat in summer ; 
but in this, as in other thoughts, the individual 
must be guided by his personal condition of 
strength, etc, : 

7aee 


A minister in our city has a peculiarity of 


voice thatI do not understand, and he has ap- 
plied to me for correction. When I first heard 
him I was a little late to church, and stood just 
outside the door during the first prayer. His 
voice was clear, rich dnd controlled ; yet I thought 


- some woman in the congregation was sobbing 


and groaning in that suppressed way that we hear 
ata funeral. When the prayerclosed, the ‘«wom- 
an’’ ceased. The hymn was read, minus this 
effect; but during the entire sermon the poor 
‘woman ”’ continued her suppressed moaning. 
Not till the second Sunday did I discover that the 
minister’s voice had so deceived me. It is 
strange, too, that very few of the members of the 
congregation seem to hearit at all, but to me it Is 
distressing, especially in earnest delivery. Will 


- Some one explain the cause and give a remedy? 


Chasse 
Answer. 


I cannot answer this question with any assur- 
ance. Perhaps were I to hear the voice and its 
sobbing shadow I might be able to account for it 
and offer advice, but the description is too vague. 
Why do you not tell how the voice sounds in the 
classroom where you teach? Can you tell whether 
the strange noise is before or after the real 
voice? Does the real voice, which sounded so 
clear and well controlled when you first heardit, 
seem impaired by the accompanying noise, or 
doesthe voice appear as a separate vocal effort? 
The only explanation wouldséem to be this : The 
speaker’s voice-emission is accepted as correct : 
but when he refills the lungs rapidly, as in emo- 
tional moments, the vocal cords are still in posi- 
tion for phonation, and a vocalized gasp results. 
That is to say, the glottis ought to be well opened 
for the in-taking of breath, but the cords are ner- 
vously held more or less closely together, and 
the back-flow of air into the lungs puts them in 
vibration at the time when there should be cessa- 
tion of tone. Try the experiment of tone-pro- 
duction with back-flow or in-drawing of breath 
and you may find the ‘sobbing’? result, or 
more likely (as the experiment is without emo- 
tion) asort of loud gasping. This I have often 
heard with speakers, and it is certainly most dis- 
tressing to the listener. Congregations will, 
however, grow accustomed to this barbarous mis- 
use of the vocal organs, and soon cease to notice 
it. If this does not prove a correct diagnosis of 
your minister’s difficulty, send more particulars, 

7dee 

May I first offer you a thousand thanks for the 
assistance I have received from your ‘* Chats, ’’ 
especially thatin the April Number of the Voicr 
MAGAZINE, I believe there are many others 


who would heartily join me in asking for more 
on similar lines. 


(1) I wish you would tell us something about 
chest-tones—what they are exactly, and how pro- 
duced, Ionce heard head-tones very strongly 
condemned as being thin and nasal in quality, 
and yet the majority of singers seem to put faith 
in so producing the high tones. 


(2) Do you think the overtone system (head- 
tones) is injurious to the quality of fhe voice? 


(3) Do you advocate a regular course of breath- 
ing-exercises for every singer? M. S. 


Answer, . 


(1) To answer this question would take more 
space than can be spared this month, so I will re- 
spond more fully next month in the Chat, which 
will be largely upon the question of registers. It 
may be said in passing, however, that every item 
of voice-culture which is honored with a name 
will be found to have exponents and opponents. 
Every intelligent vocal physiologist (so far as I 
have been able to discover) acknowledges the fact 
of what we term ‘registers ;” but, as I have 
said somewhere in this department recently, just 
how these conditions are produced is not yet fully 
explained. 


(2) Ido not know of a system of vocal culture 
known as the ‘‘overtone system,’’and I especial- 
ly do not understand the use of ‘‘overtone”’ as a 
substitute for head tone. The term overtone is 
used in physics, but has no reference to the high 
tones of the voice, which. though they are above 
or over the lower tones, have nothing in common 

; 


with the harmonic overtones in the physical theo- 
ty of music. A vocal head-tone has overtones, 
but is not an overtone, As I believe in a 
quality of tone which many know asa head-tone, 
Imay say thatI believe ina system that recog- 
nizes such a quality. More of this next month, 
however. 

(3) As to the breathing matter, it is safe to say 
that every voice-student should use breathing- 
exercises ; for a correct method of breath-con- 
trol is indispensable to the singer, and it is not 
safe to assume that any student has this natural- 
ly, though some may possess it. 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, 
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THE SILENT Git 


« 


By Constance Faunt Le Roy Runcie. 


HAst thou heard of the silent city, dear, 
The city that comes and goes ? 
Out of the clouds and mist ’tis built, 
With forms of life, without the guilt, 
On grim Alaska’s ice-bound floes, 
Beside the glacier drear. 


As evening beckons on the light, 
And folds it to her heart, 
The Indian stands, a statue there, 
And gazes, while the magic air 
Reveals to him, with matchless art, 
A city of wondrous sight. “ 


Who built those soft and silent walls, 
Those trees—how do they grow? 
Behold the mosque, the pointed spire, 
Touched with the parting sun’s sweet fire, 
Hfow up they flame with transient glow, 
In beauty that enthralls. 


’Tis said that no one yet has found 
The city which thus doth send 

Its picture with the setting sun, 

The walls of golden mist, outspun 
Upon the mighty glacier’s trend— 

This city without a sound. 


Dost thou believe, of buried powers, 
lt tells a far-off story ? 
Of a race that built, that loved, and died, 
Or dost believe the gray clouds hide 
A power to catch the distant glory 
Of other worlds than ours? 
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SONGS OF LABOR. 


By MaBEL HaypeEn. 


CrVaes than the sound of victory, 
Grander than the clarion’s call 
Are the sounds of honest labor 
Over field and distant mall, 


Iron music in the forges 

Where the anvils, blow on blow, 
Ring a future song of freedom 

In the ruddy firelight’s glow. 


There the oxen bend in patience 
Underneath the summer skies, 

For the plowmen know a harvest 
In the seeds of springtime lies. 


Swinging scythes in circling beauty 
Flash across the yellow fields, 

And their measured rhythmic music 
Oft a golden harvest yields. 


And the busy mill is grinding, 
Grinding slowly-all the day ; 

In and out the wheels are turning 
Where the liquid waters play. 


Aye, the tones of honest labor 
Ringing through the world of time, 

Fill the air with sweetest music 
lleralding a day sublime. 
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STALUE-POSING: 


THE SACRIFICE OF IPHIGENIA. 


By CLARA POWER EDGERLY. 


ACK to the Trojan war and the circumstances surrounding 
its beginning do we go this month for the subject of our 
group. After the abduction of Helen by Paris, Menelaus, her 
husband, called upon the chiefs of Greece to help him in an 
attempt to recover her by force. Agamemnon, the brother of 
Menelaus, and the most powerful prince in Greece, was chosen 
to conduct the expedition. While at Aulis he saw a beautiful 
stag sacred to Artemis. His love of the chase led him to kill it, 
and he thereby brought down on his head the wrath of the 
goddess. In the glow of his success he was careless of this, 
and boasted that he could overcome even the goddess herself. 
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Iphigenia was a brave, true-hearted girl, and in what she 
deemed her last moments she tried to assuage the grief of her 
mother. She was the support of all in that trying moment. 
Two priestesses have just entered from the right, and with 
knife uplifted they are about to strike death to that brave young 
soul. They are well calculated to send terror to a stouter heart 
than her’s ; but their cruelty is only assumed, for in reality their 
hearts were moved with pity and they rejoiced when the god- 
dess interposed. 

It is not till the girl’s eyes rest upon the votaries of Arte- 
mis that she gives way and falls, helpless, upon her mother’s 
bosom. They clasp hands in a fond farewell while an attend- 
ant partially supports the figure of the one about to fall the 
victim. 

Two of her companions have knelt to reverently kiss her 
hand or robe. The figure at the extreme left has hidden her 


face with her arm, while the one on her right has thrown her 
drapery over her head to hide the tears. 


So she proceeded to wreak her vengeance upon him. Calamity 
after calamity befell him, and at last his companions grew to 
believe that he was under some curse and detailed Kalchas to 
discover what it was and how it could be removed. To him 
the goddess explained that her ire could only be appeased by 
the sacrifice of Agamemnon’s beautiful daughter Iphigenia. 
His love of country triumphed over his paternal affection. He 
induced his wife to come to Aulis bringing Iphigenia with her, 
on the supposition that she was to be married. She came to be 
offered as a victim to the enraged Artemis and not as a bride. 
Her father prepared everything for the sacrifice and the fatal 
knife was about to fall, when the goddess, satisfied that he was 
about to obey her mandate, suddenly appeared with a goat for 
the sacrifice, and carried Iphigenia off to Tauris to care for her 
temple there. 

The cut represents Iphigenia taking a last farewell of her 
mother and friends. The mother’s love asserts itself and she 
clasps her daughter fiercely in her strong, loving arms. 
Grouped around in attitudes indicative of abandonment of grief 
are the friends. 


The figures représenting the priestesses should be taken by 
the students having the greatest capabilities for intense facial 
expression. The figure on the extreme right holds the fatal 
knife, while the face proclaims the fact that duty is paramount 
over all else. The next on her right has averted her face that 
the conflict between obedience and sympathy may not be seen, 

The only piece of stage property used in this group is the 
knife of the priestess. This pen and ink sketch presents what I 
consider the best design. It should be about ten inches long, 
and can be made of two thicknesses of heavy bristol board. 
= This serves for the foundation for the outside. Take 
a strip of white cloth or tape and wind about it 
smoothly. This will require patience and a skilful 
manipulation of the covering. 

To represent the mother, select the tallest and 
most mature pupil, and for the central figure, Iphi- 
genia, choose one of the youngest. The sweeter 
the face, and the greater the power to portray the 
pathos of the situation, the stronger will be the 
result. 
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WALTER C. LYMAN. 


BrioGRAPHICAL SKETCH BY A PupItt. 


HE beautiful village of Geneva, nestling among hills of 
deepest hue and softest outline, kissed by the ripples of 
Seneca’s crystal waters, was the fitting birthplace of the man 
whose recent death has filled many hearts with mourning, and 
deprived the science of elocution of an enthusiastic and unique 
exponent. The sunshine of his native hills seems to have im- 
parted to the sweet and gentle nature of Walter C. Lyman 
that cheerfulness of manner which, even under most trying 
conditions, never failed to greet any one who approached him, 
and endeared him to all whoknew him. Hewas born February 
6, 1838, the last direct descendant of Dr. Otto Lyman, a phy- 
sician of eminence who acquired fame and fortune during 
many years’ practice at Cazenovia, N. Y. 

The Lyman family, intimately 
associated with the history and 
prosperity of Maine and Massa- 
chusetts for more than a century, 
proud of its ancestry and various 
branches of lineage, has given to 
the world many illustrious men, 
some of whose names are familiar 
to every ear. Among them are 
numbered the Keatses and Farns- 
worths, of Connecticut; the Van 
Burens (including the late Presi- 
dent Martin Van Buren) and the 
Chesters, of New York: Dr. Ly- 
man Beecher, father of the late 
Henry Ward Beecher ; and, lastly, 
the subject of this sketch, whose 
demise in the prime of life and very © 
zenith of success leaves his work | 
unfinished, but his mission well 
fulfilled. 

At the age of nine years he had | 
mastered and could recite impres- | 
sively many of the principal Shake- 
Spearean tragedies, and his sole (aaa 
ambition for several years, up to | 
the time of his graduation, in fact, 
was to become an actor. The 
circumstances which prevented | 
the fruition of his aspirations, while 
they deprived the stage of a gen- 
ius which would have obtained 
wide recognition, gave to the art 
he espoused the benefit of talent 
and energies which have left their 
impress forever, and, by the for- 
mulation of his original method, 
‘simplified the acquisition of that 
nicest of sciences. 

Shortly after leaving college he 
accepted the professorship of elo- 
cution and English literature at 
Asbury University, Greencastle, 
Ind. Soon after he assumed the 
duties of teacher the war of the 
tebellion broke out. Resigning his 
position, he was one of the first to 
respond to the call of duty, enlisting in the 14th Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry in April, 1861, and serving until the close of the 
war, when he left the service as a first lieutenant. While in 
the army he whiled away the weary nights with recitations at 
the camp-fire, and the grief of his old comrades as they 
gathered around his coffin spoke plainer than words of the 
affectionate memories. 

At the close of the war he resumed teaching, and introduced 
the Lyman System, which he had perfected, into Iowa State 
University, Ann Arbor, Mich., and the University of Wiscon- 


sin. Having attained his object in these places of learning, he 
located in New York city, where he taught at Columbia Col- 
lege, Murray Hill Institute, and the principal schools, being also 
a regular contributor to several prominent educational journals. 
He was induced to establish a school of elocution which he 
opened on Fifth avenue, near Fourteenth street, and it rapidly 
became a flourishing institution, numbering among its students 
many men and women who have since achieved distinction in 
the pulpit, at the bar, on the platform, and on the stage. Dur- 
ing this period he became the warm personal friend of his pu- 
pils, the Rev. Howard Crosby and the Rey. George Hepworth, 
and of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher and Edwin Booth. Booth 
once said of Prof. Lyman that he possessed the true elocution- 
ary temperament, having the power to analyze as well as to 
portray, and added that he would have made a great trage- 
dian. He was conversant with the works of every author 
upon his art, which were frequently submitted for his approval 
or criticism before publication. 

In 1875, appreciating the vast 
field for his labors afforded by the 
fast growing West, he removed to 
Chicago, in which city his School 
of Elocution and Dramatic Aft be- 
/ came one of the most famous and 
fruitful institutions of the kind in 
the West. Hundreds of graduates, 
now successful teachers, lawyers, 
ministers and actors, testify to the 
thoroughness and value of his in- 
struction. He not only possessed 
a perfect knowledge of his subject, 
but had a most happy and com- 
prehensive faculty of imparting it 
even to the most obtuse. Among 
his pupils may be mentioned Mrs. 
Tucker, of Washington, daughter 
of Mrs. John A. Logan, Misses 
Jessie Couthoui, Emily Gavin, 
Mme. Rhea, and Francis Wilson, 
from all of whom he has received 
unqualified testimonials. Mrs, Ly- 
man will continue the school in 
Chicago, with the assistance of 
Miss Jessie Patton, so long asso- 
ciated with the Professor in his 
work, and will shortly present to 
the public her husband’s book un- 
der the title, ‘‘ Expression by Voice 
and Action.” 

As a public entertainer Prof. 
Lyman had no superior, and few 
literary entertainments of impor- 
tance were given in which he did 
not take a leading part, while all 
calls upon his services in behalf 
of charity met with a prompt and 
cheerful response. 

In person he was handsome, 
making a picturesque figure on the 
stage with his dark hair falling to his 
shoulders, and his deep brown eyes 
set in fine cut Italian features. He 
was honorable and generous to all, 
and fairly worshipped by his pupils. 
His voice, polished by years of in- 
telligent exercise, was a marvel of power and sweetness, and 
although he was at his best in heroic or tragic declamation, his 
pathos was most affecting and his mimicry and humor irresist- 
ibly amusing. His young and beautiful wife, who sustained 


‘and encouraged him through many trials, is comforted in her 


widowhood by the devotion of legions of loving friends, and 
by the sweet reflection that through her benign and untiring 
influence the greatest of all his battles had been fought and won 
long before death came to still the powers and bring peace unto 
the soul of Walter C. Lyman. L 
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SUMMER WORK IN SWEDISH GYMNASTICS. 


| AM attending Baron Nils Posse’s gymnasium this summer. 

What a delightful time Iam having! We (the class of 33) 
meet every morning at 9, when we have an hour’s lecture on 
general kinesiology, including structure and classification ‘of 
matter, properties of solids, liquids, gases, dynamics, respira- 
tion, circulation, metabolism, bone and muscle, nutrition, pro- 
gression, Ling vs. Delsarte, rhythm, etc., during which eyes, 
ears, and fingers with pencils are endeavoring to take in every- 
thing. The Baronisa very rapid talker, and his diagrams in 
colored crayon on the blackboard are great helps to the 
student. 

Well, we adjourn for five minutes, that our lecture room may 
geta new supply ofoxygen. Then we return and spend another 
hour on one of the themes that would be classed under special 
kinesiology, such as choice of exercises, methods ofapplication, 
arch flexions, heaving, balance and shoulder-blade movements, 
abdominal exercises, trunk movements, jumping and vaulting. 

Then comes another adjournment, during which we hurry to 
our dressing-rooms and array ourselves in the prescribed gym- 
nasium suit. Now we have something exceedingly interesting 
and, to me, fascinating, namely, medical gymnastics, which 
includes treatment of disease by massage and Swedish move- 
ments. The formerincludes friction, kneading, pressure, and 
percussion, and the latter, circumduction, vibration, rotation and 
flexion. When we have learned how to do all things upon each 
other, we study rules for prescriptigns for disorders of respira- 
tion, circulation, digestion and locomotion. 

You can imagine that the work is very much hurried. In one 
month we cover the ground that requires one year in the nor- 
mal graduating course. Nevertheless, we learn considerable, 
and it makes one yearn to know more. From 11.30 to 1 
o'clock we form ranks and are drilled in a thousand and one 
Swedish movements. From two to three o’clock we have fencing. 

The third day of my attendance I performed my first medical 
gymnastics under the head of a Swedish movement with great 
success. I had avery ugly scar, a burnon myarm full two 
inches long and a quarter of an inch wide. By the exercise of 
vibration I obliterated it entirely in 15 minutes. It may 
seem wonderful, but’tis as simple as scratching a soiled spot 
on a piece of clothing with your finger-nail. You scatter the 
molecules of the scarred portion into the interstices between 
the molecules of the healthy portion, and those of the healthy 
portion are forced into the interstices of the burned portion, so 
that the entire surface becomes one color, possibly a little dif- 
ferent shade from another portion of the arm. This treatment 
is done by vibration. You pick up a portion of the scarred part 
between thumb and forefinger and then, as the Baron says, 
“‘you get a fit and communicate the fit to the patient;” 7 e., 
you createa peculiar vibrating movementin your own muscles 
(very rapid), and this vibration is communicated to the muscles 
of your patient or to any member of your own body,as in my 
case. Thatis but one of the many interesting talks and exper- 
iments we have daily. 

£. LIVINGSTON BARBOUR. 
Boston, August, 1892. 
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FABER’S TALKING MACHINE. 


Aas bellows in upper right corner, worked with the foot, 

produce a current of air of various degrees of strength 
(very strong, strong, medium, too weak) and of various degrees 
of duration (long, medium, short, too short). 

Head, Point of Interception.—The current of air is compressed 
by a number of reeds or pipes, some of which are furnished 
with movable metallic tongues, and here the air-current first 
encounters more or less obstacle. 

Mouthpiece.—The vibrations thus produced in the air-cur- 
rent flowing out, in the parts situated farther to the left, copied 
from the human mouthpiece with nose and mouth openings, 


and which, with those produced by the pipes corresponding to 
the various modifications of the human glottis (see cut in 
‘‘Merkel’s Dead Larynx Apparatus,” this page), are represented 
by means of the keyboard, remodelled, and thus imitate human 
sounds. The only purpose of the mask is to complete the illusion. 
Note the conflict 
between the respec- 
tive workings of foot 
and hand, the one exe- 
cuting a pressure and 
the other a restraint. 
The artificial sounds 
are produced by the 
transitory equipoise 
of forces) o/h ésie 
sounds might be made 
more distinct by re- 
constructing the ma- 
- chine according to the 
atest discoveries in 
# phonetics. We may 
compare the keys of 
this machine to the 
- centres ofarticulation 
in the human brain. 
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MERKEL’S DEAD LARYNX APPARATUS. 


(Translated from a paper by Dr. Merkel.] 


ae who are not physiologists can easily imitate this ap- 

paratus. If necessary, the larynx of an animal may be 
substituted for that of a human being. I take Despinez as my 
chief model, as his method may be used without artificial ap- 
paratus. But it does not wholly please me, because a special 
kind of bellows is needed for his experiments. The experiment- 
er himself must blow. My method is very simple. I insert a 
short tube in the windpipe. This I insert in one opening of an 


ordinary pipe shank, and in the other opening place a second 
tube made of elder, just long enough to allow my eye, when 
this tube is in my mouth, to look into the interior of the larynx, 
I then add to the 


whose rear wall must be turned toward me. 
mouthpiece a bit of rubber tubing, so 
that I can change the direction of my 
eye, in regard to the larynx, at will. I 
either merely hold the arytenoid carti- 
lage together, as Despinez did, with the 
tips of two fingers introduced into the 
sinus pyriformes, pushing the muscu- 
lar processes forward from the rear; or 
I simply stick a pin into the articular 
facets of the lamina cricoid behind 
the posterior process, first pushing 
both cartilages together, by which 
means the glottis respiratoria are kept 
more perfectly and exactly closed, as 
Miller and Liskovius did. Here there 
can be no question of any mutilation, 
which is sufficiently bad in the case of all the experimenters cited 
(notably in that of Harless). If I desire to have the process- 
es vocales lie closer together, or to relax, I have merely to 
change the position of my pins. To fasten the larynx, which 
has hitherto wavered to and fro on its support, I draw a thread 
through the lamina cricoid, toward the larynx. I can now 
easily exert a lengthwise tension (or counter-tension) on one of 
the vocal cords by a thread fastened to the thyroid cartilage, 
which I attach to any immovable part of the apparatus. With 
a larynx thus made firm and immovable, an observer can, at 
the same time, blow, observe the vibrations, exert a lengthwise 
tension, effect a lateral pressure on the vocal cords, and yet al- 
ways have one hand free to introduce an obstacle into the glot- 
tis (or upper part), or to use any instrument he pleases~ to 
modify the apparatus. 


MERKEL’S DEAD 
LARYNX APPARATUS. 
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ARTICULATION AND VOICE, 


A Lesson witH Dr. Emerson at CotTracGeE City. 


NTERESTING as its surroundings are, Bartlett Hall, the 
building used by Dr. Emerson’s classes at Martha’s Vine- 
yard, is, itself, very unattractive. Low and somewhat dingy 
without, it presents an interior still less inviting. Its walls, 
devoid of plaster and paint, like those of many cottages here, by 
continually suggesting the temporary character of Cottage City 
life awaken a feeling of unrest which, in time, becomes a 
weariness. There is, however, a certain freedom from restraint 
and conventionality in these rudely constructed buildings that, 
in a measure, compensates for the home-feeling they lack ; and 
at nine o'clock, when Bartlett Hall is filling up with Dr. Emer- 
son’s pupils, the bare walls have little place in the thoughts. 
Every countenance seems animated with the morning’s pleas- 
ure—an hour's cycling over the concrete, a six o’clock dip in 
the ocean, a walk to the Highlands, a ride to Lagoon Heights, 
or a sun-bath in the sand. Whatever the enjoyment may have 
been, it brings a delight that is vital into the room 

As the lesson-hour approaches, Dr. e 7 a 
and Mrs. Emerson appear, and, with | 
kindly greetings right and left, ad- 
vance to the front of the hall. Dr. 
Emerson seems to create about him- 
self an atmosphere of cordial helpful- 
ness, which supports the student in 
his present effort, and of expectancy, 
which stimulates him to greater en- 
deavor in the future. Sooner or later, 
each - one: feels this, and. it is, -un- 
doubtedly, one of the principal sources 
of Dr. Emerson’s success as a teacher. 

Soon the piano invites attention, and 
for a half an hour Mrs. Emerson con- 
ducts the class in physical culture, us- 
ing the well-known exercises in daily 
use at the Emerson College, in Boston. 
Then follows a few minutes’ drill for the 
the voice, and the class is again seated. 

The work in rendering to-day is upon 
Chapter IV., in ‘Evolution of Expres- 
sion,” called ‘‘ Forming the Elements.” 
Previous to the reading, Dr. Emerson 
gives a short talk, substantially as fol- 
lows: ; 

‘“The work of the summer school is 
not to develop power in any line of work, 
but to present theories and methods 
for future use. It must needs be, there- 
fore, that many principles will be treat- 
ed in theory before the pupil is nat- 
urally prepared for them by practice. 
Our work in clear articulation, pre- 
supposes that the elements of Visible 
Speech have become mental concepts 
when the pupil undertakes it. If this 
is not the case, our method of develop- 
ing good articulation, which consists 
in listening to a clear, perfectly 
formed tone in the mind before at- 
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THE VILLAGE CHOIR. 


By special permission. From “Grandfather Grey.” By Kate Tannatt 
Woods, Lee & Shepard, publishers, Boston. 


He saw the bass-viol, “up in the seats,” 
The girls in their dresses gay, 
And the boys in their weskits spic and span, 
Dressed up for the Sabbath day. 
Hark! They are singing '‘Old Zion” again, 
And the “mountain-tops” might well appear ; 
For Grandpa stood on the heights of love, 
With Huldah singing so near. 


tempting to give it, must be omitted, 

‘Development of voice depends upon three conditions, freedom, 
form and use. When the voice is free and its form correct it will 
grow, and not otherwise. The peculiar sound of a tone, that is, 
quality of tone, is primarily determined by form. Quality of tone 
is changed by changing the direction in which tone is Senin 

Dr. Emerson illustrated these statements vocally and by dia- 
grams. He showed that voice directed straight down must be 
harsh, while that sent directly up must possess more or less 
sharpness. The line of beauty is a curve, 

Continuing, he said: ‘In rightly directing the tone, imagina- 
tion is often helped by using some object placed at the lips and 


presenting a curved outline, along which the voice may be 
if the singer can imagine herself above the tone and, from this 
higher position, sending it down. A perfect voice can never 
be remedied by the physical, but the artistic element must be 
given by the psychical. The adjustment of the organs of 
forms of beauty, fulness and excellence.” 

In answer to the question ‘‘What is the most beautiful form,” 

Resuming his subject, he said: ‘‘One should never listen to 
his own utterance, but rather to his ideal. Particularly is this 
people do not sing well. The teacher must listen to the speech 
of the student to discover if any element is omitted or one sub- 

“There is another method of developing clear articulation, 
which grows out of the dominant desire to make people under- 
is born of their desire to communicate their thoughts to 
somebody else. One who has something to tell you, and is 

will produce very fine tones and ar- 
ticulation. Faculty is born of desire. 

if | the mind, the speech becomes clear.” 
Defects of Speech. 

the method to be used with stam- 
merers, to which Dr. Emerson replied : 

in a knowledge. of the difficulty. The 
cause of stammering is in the mind 
must be in the mind. The stammerer 
does not hold in his mind the’ words 

he will say them. Often his own diffi- 
culty is his object of thought. When 

is at his worst, for the fear of what he 
may do keeps his mind forcibly upon 

a one, give him the assurance that he 

will speak, and hold his mind upon 
thing else. His difficulty lies be- 
tween the concept of the thought as 
ject. The stammerer differs from 
other speakers only in having two ob- 

the thought he wishes to communi- 
cate and faith in clear speech, and his 
‘Concerning lisping, he said that this 
defect was produced by carrying the 

To remove it, the lisper must be made 
conscious of the normal articulation of 

the elements of speech their true sound, 
However, after the lisp is gone a blunt tone often succeeds, 

but this will yield to the influence of the mind. 

At the request of a teacher for some method of work with 
“This difficulty is removed by increasing the animation. To 
satisfy yourself of this, compare children at play with children 
pupil conscious of the things behind the words. Teach him to 
forget the words in the things. Things, ¢hings, not words, but 


imagined to be rolling. In singing, any pitch may be reached 
be developed from the physiological side alone. Disease may 
articulation gives the voice its form. Let the mind conceive 
Dr. Emerson said, ‘‘The oval.” 
true in singing, and its neglect furnishes a reason why some 
stituted for another. 
stand. Old teachers have remarkably clear articulation. This 
a OY j very desirous that you understand it, 
i | | When a clear articulation is formed in 
A question was asked concerning 
“The suggestion of the remedy lies 
and not in the body ; hence, the cure 
he is to say, with the assurance that 
_ astammerer wishes to speak well he 
his difficulty. Therefore, to help such 
this thought to the exclusion of every- 
an object and stammering as an ob- 
jects of thought. Give him but one, 
difficulty will no longer trouble him.” 
tongue too far forward in articulating. 
the tongue. Practice will then give 
which is the result of making the tongue an object of thought ; 
pupils who spoke too low to be understood, the Doctor said : 
in the reading-class, with respect to speaking out. Make the 
living things should be in the mind. Make the pupil feel that 
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he is giving important information to someone. Use your inge- 
nuity to make him know that he can produce effects upon others. ” 

At this point, the work in rendering began. Several selec- 
tions hed been previously assigned, which were now read con- 
secutively by the pupils called in alphabetical order. Dr. 
Emerson was very happy in his suggestions, securing a notice- 
able improvement in nearly every case. To one he said: 
“Think, ‘I will make the people understand my thought, but 
will not let them hear my voice.’ Bear on to the thought all 
that you can, but not upon the voice at all. Bearing on to the 
voice creates irritation and causes the mucous membrane to 
thicken, and hoarseness ‘results, when the throat is tender. 
Furthermore, the more one bears on to the voice, the less the 
audience will get of the thought. Nature can use the vocal or- 


gans correctly. The reader need only concern himself with the 
thought.” 


To another he said: ‘‘Assume that those who listen will do’ 


what you, in thought, wish them not to do.” 

To a third, ‘‘Speak earnestly, to carve your purpose indelibly 
upon the mind of the listener. Make the mind dwell upon the 
thought, and feel its importance. The law is faculty born of 
desire. Ancient orators desired to impart their thoughts to 
others more than they desired to live. Such orators must al- 
ways have fine articulation. No one who desires to make a 
show of himself can secure this. Cultivate the desire to impart 
, your thought.” 

Again: ‘‘Don’t shoot the thought at your listeners, but drop 
it gently, without obstruction, into their hearts.” 

Still another: ‘‘‘Trust in God and keep your powder dry’ 
was good instruction, but it is often expedient to add, ‘Take 
aim when you fire.’ Aim at the hearts of the people.” 

After the reading-lesson, as occasion offered, Dr. Emerson 
gave lectures upon subjects pertaining t6 the work. One of 
the most interesting and helpful of these talks was upon voice 
in its various relations, from which I give a few notes. 


Resonance. 


**We never hear the sound of the vocal cords themselves, but 
the echo of that sound. Every emotion has its particular 
chamber of resonance, and if the voice is free, it will not fail to 
secure the echo its expression demands. 

“There are four resonance-chambers. The lowest, the tra- 
chea or chest, gives vital resonance. Depth of tone is a surer 
test than the pulse of vital power. The use of the lowest cham- 
bers of resonance reports the vital condition of the speaker. It 
also reports his vital relation to the subject in mind. Pharynx- 
Tesonance tells how the will feels toward any subject. “The 
mouth gives the voice of sympathy, affection, love. Resonance 
of the nose shows the intellect. When the intellect alone is 
working, the voice is always sharpened by nasal resonance.” 


Development of Voice. 


“In developing the voice, the first thing to be considered is 
the voice as a whole, as moulded and differentiated by the 
front organs ; for by these the finishing of the voice is done. 
Bringing the tone to the front means simply freeing the voice, 
or opening the passages. To do this, the mind must lead be- 
yond the physical. It is not enough: for art to bring the voice 
into the nares. This will only relieve the throat. To idealize 
the voice it must be carried beyond into the imagination. If 
one is to make anything artistic, it must be done by the imagi- 
nation. Imagination is an art. 

“The voice is areporter and, man being a dual being, it must 


report both sides of his nature, the physical condition or body 
and the mental or mind.” 


Clergyman’s Sore Throat. 


“The sufferer from this disease hinders his voice with the 


back of the tongue. He squeezes the voice back upon the 
tender mucous membrane of the throat. The disease is a chaf- 
ing, produced by the vibrating column of air rubbing upon this 
membrane. Other organs, however, are likely to be affected, 
for the membrane is one, and irritation at one point is likely to 
result in irritation at another. Moreover, the larynx is filled 
with nerves, largely sympathetic. Hence, injury here often 
produces disturbance throughout the whole sympathetic ner- 
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vous system. To remedy this disease the throat must be re- 
lieved by bringing the voice to the front.” 

The physiology of respiration was quite fully treated, charts 
being used in illustration. In connection with this, the rela- 
tion of respiration to voice, which was defined as a modifica- 
tion of respiration, was considered. The effect of inharmonious 
development of the respiratory muscles also was illustrated. 

In speaking of the effect of the voice upon the nerves, Dr. 
Emerson said that a minor tone was continually depressing, 
and suggested as a remedy for ‘‘the blues” practice upon 
cheerful birdlike notes, to tone up the nerves and make the 
person positive. 

The plan of each day’s work was the same as that outlined in 
this article. Questions were in order at any time, and many 
interesting facts and helpful hints were brought out by this 
means. The attendance was very large. In spite of dissent- 
ing opinions, the summer school seems to gain in popular fa- 
vor. It is, indeed, a powerful factor in promoting united effort 
among teachers and broader and more charitable individual 
thought. The influence of this kind of work is particularly helpful 
to students of oratory. Perhaps workers in any line ofartare wont 
to cherish their hobbies a little more sedulously than other people. 
Be that as it may, so much is involved, and so many elements 
of judgment enter into the criticism of art-work, that it is diffi- 
cult for the average man to place a fair estimate upon the re- 
sults of his brother’s labor. One must go into the workshop 
and learn the purposes underlying the work and the methods 
by which these are effected before he can speak with certain 
knowledge of the result. The summer school opens the doors 
of the workshop, and discloses the work going on under the 
hands of the master-teacher, thus affording his followers and 
oOpposers an opportunity to judge fairly of his position, and of 
In the study of expression, as 
in that of everything else, each student and teacher must adopt 
the method which appeals to his judgment as best. Yet it is 
uplifting to realize that, divergent as the courses laid out may 
seem to be, they ultimately converge; this is one of the inspir- 
ing thoughts the summer school impresses upon the mind. 


M. GRAF. 
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I. 
Tike esSCENESUNeLTESLIFE OF COLUMBUS. 


By WEBSTER EDGERLY. 
(From an unpublished play, ‘‘ Christopher Columbus,” by special permission, ] 
Arranged by Evsit M. WILBoR. 
SCENE J. 


§& [Columbus has just landed at San Salvador, and all but one of his com- 
panions, Bobadilla, have sworn allegiance to him asadmiral. Bobadilla is 
jealous and plots to kill Columbus and claim the discovery as his own.] 


BoBADILLA [entering and seeing Columbus; aside]. I will excite him to a 
quarrel, and killhim on the slightest pretext. [A/oud.] Holla! 
CoLumBus. Why are you not on yourcaravel, Bobadilla? 

doing on the island to-night? You will not answer me? 

Bos. [aside]. Ah! he fears me. He seems to know I wish to excite 
him to a quarrel that I might killhim. I willinsult him. [4/oud.] Christopher 
Columbus, you have thwarted mein every step in life. Your ambition 
and arrogance stand ever between my desires and their accomplishment. 
The officers and sailors are weary of your authority, and this very night are 
plotting for your death. Ishallsucceed you in authority. Iam disposed to 
spare your life, and will promise to do so on one condition: Here is a doc- 
ument which you are to sign, acknowledging that I am the true discoverer 


What are you 
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of this new land, that I first instigated the expedition, and that you swear 
allegiance to me as admiral and viceroy. Itis immaterial to me whether 
you sign this ornot; to you it means life or death. 

Cou. [cutting document into shreds with sword], 
else? 

Bos, You arrogant insulter! Do you not fear me? 

Cot. Fear you? [Sheathes sword.) 

Bos. Were it not for your gray hairs I would run you through the heart, 
without giving you an opportunity to defend yourself. 

Cov. But as lam old and gray-haired you seek to arouse me to a quarrel 
that you may kill me. Such manly courage is unexampled. 

Bos. Will you draw and fight? 

Cou. No. 

Bos. Do you prefer to die in cold blood? A 

Cou. No, not at your hands. The arm that slays Columbus is not yet 
born, nor could all the villains of the earth plant fear within his breast. 
Come on ; but remember you are not fighting with Colon, the humble nav- 
igator of Genoa, but with Columbus, the founder of an empire. You are 
well weaponed, but a hundred crimes blast your soul and wither your cow- 
ardly arm. 

Bos. Hold, braggart! My armis good yet. Take that! 

[CoLuMBUS elevates a gold cross which BOBADILLA strikes; his sword breaks.] 

Cou. Paralytic be the arm that strikes the cross! 

Bos. What necromancy’s this? My sword falls from me; my arm is life- 
less ! 

Cou. The lightning of heaven scorches your soul! 


Ihave signed it. What 


SCENE LI. 


[COLUMBUS 7s iz chains, attended by sailors.] 

Cot, My own dear Spain at last! Dear land! I have tried to serve thee, 
alas! too well. But thou hast broken my heart. How can I live to face 
my Kingand Queen in chains! In chains—see, just heaven! in chains, 
heavy, aching, bleeding! Oh, the torture, the humiliation ! 

SAILOR. Come along. 

Cot. Ah, heaven have mercy! Oh, my God! [Fad/s.] Help! Oh, the 
weight of these chains. I can hardly carry my body in my old age without 
the chains. I faint! Water! : 

SAILor. There is no water. Come along. 

Cot. I will come. Great God, I call upon Thee in my despair. 
friendless in a great empire. 

BoBADILLA [entering]. What, idlers! What are you doing here? Sleeping? 
Hence with the prisoner! [.Saz/ors advance.] Iwill myself conduct the Ad- 
miral to their Majesties’ presence. The Lord High Admiral and Viceroy of 
the Indies does not like his chains, eh? Ha, ha, ha! The scales of fortune 
are not always down on my side, eh, Admiral? Not talkative, eh? 

Cot. lam weak—water— 

Bos. Ha, ha! That tottering wreck can only amuse the sailors. 

Cot. Though the flesh lack power and the bones refuse to moye, another 
self awakes within my burning frame to check the career of. this villain. 
There’s a frenzy of the soul that when aroused bursts through the prison 
walls of flesh, o’erleaps the limits of iron chains, and springs upon its vic- 
tim like the whirlwind of the storm. [Dashes BOBADILLA /o earth with his 


lam 


chains.] 
SCENE I/7. 
[CoLumBus staggers in at the doorway; his fiancé, BEATRIX, springs to his 
side. | 


Beatrix. Columbus is dying! Speak to me, dear Colon—one word ! 

Cot, No, not dead. Beatrix, where are youre 

Brea. Here, can you not see me? 

Cot. Ican see but dimly. Is my son here? 

Dieco, Yes, my dear father, I am here, 

Col. What word from the King ? 

Dreco. I can hardly speak my grief. King Ferdinand deprives you of 
your rank as Viceroy and yourclaim to the newly discovered lands. 

Cot, All, all gone! “My life is wasted. My efforts have been in vain. I 

. die poor, dishonored and bereft. Friar? 

FRIAR DEza. Good friend, speak your wish, 

Cov. Put .Beatrix’s hand in mine. There! 

Friar. I understand your wish. 

CoL. Wife! 

Bra. Husband! 

FRIAR [dlessing them]. Amen! 

Cot. No enemy but death can part us now, Iam going ! 

Friar. Heaven give his soul safe voyage ! 

CoL. Voyage! Lam ready. Unfurl every sail! How say you? The wind 
is from the east? Hold the course due west, and do not vary it the width of 
a hair, How say you, my men, the Portuguese are after us ? They have no 
wind, and our carayels swell their sails beneath the weight of heaven’s pro- 
tecting gales, Ha,ha! we outstrip them! Come night and day, weeks and 
weeks! What, my men, frightened in this unknown sea? Frightened? 
Columbus is not afraid. There’s glory, wealth and power ahead. Keep up! 
The world is round and weare sailing across an ocean. You will not go? 
By San Fernando! the sailor who disgraces the Spanish flag will never 
live to repent it. Keep heart, my men. One day more, and if the land is 
not discovered we will go back. What's this ? Floating wood, seaweed, 
dog roses, a light—landat last! All hands on deck! Land! land! [Dies.] 


[If given asa dialogue, the characters should be appropriately costumed, 
As a recitation, however, costume ought not to be used. The tableaux at 
the end of the scenes may be held while colored lights are thrown on, mak- 
ing very strong and picturesque pictures. ] 
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I. 
ODE FOR COLUMBUS DAY. 


By EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. $s 


oe OD helping me,’’ cried Columbus, ‘‘though fair or foul the breeze, 
.I will sail and sail till I find the land beyond the western seas! ”? 

So an eagle might leave its eyrie, bent, though the blue should bar, 

To fold its wings on the loftiest peak of an undiscovered star, 

And into the vast and void abyss he followed the setting sun ; 

Nor gulfs nor gales could fright his sails till the wondrous quest was done. 

But O the weary vigils, the murmuring, torturing days, 

Till the Pinta’s gun, and the shout of *§ Land !” set the black night ablaze? 

Till the shore lay fair as Paradise in morning’s balm and gold, 

And a world was won from the conquered deep, and the tale of the ages. 
told ! : 


Uplhft the starry banner! The best age is begun! 
We are the heirs of the mariners whose voyage that morn was done. 


. Measureless lands Columbus gave and rivers through zones that roll, 


But his rarest, noblest bounty was a New World for the soul! 

For he sailed from the Past with its stifling walls, to the Future’s open sky, 
And the ghosts of gloom and fear were laid as the breath of heaven went by ; 
And the pedant’s pride and the lordling’s scorn were lost in that vital air, 
As fogs are lost when sun and wind sweep ocean blue and bare ; 

And freedom and larger knowledge dawned clear, the sky to span, 

The birthright, not of priest or king, but of every child of man! 


Uplift the New World’s banner to greet the exultant sun! 

Let its rosy gleam still follow his beams as swift to west they run, . 

Till the wide air rings with shout and hymn to welcome it shining high, 
And our eagle from lone Katahdin to Shasta’s snow can fly 

In the light of its stars as fold on fold is flung to the autumn sky! 
Uplift it, youths and maidens, with songs and loving cheers ; 

Through triumphs, raptures, it has waved, through agonies and tears. 
Columbia looks from sea to sea and thrills with joy to know 

Her myriad sons, as one, would leap to shield it from a foe! 


And you who soon will be the state, and shape each great decree, 
Oh, vow to live and die for it, if glorious death must be! 

The brave of all the certturies gone this starry flag have wrought ; 
In dungeons dim, on gory fields, its light and peace were bought ; 
And you who front the future,—whose days our dreams fulfil, — 
On liberty’s immortal height, oh, plant it firmer still! : c 
For it floats for broadest learning ; for the soul’s supreme release ; 
For law disdaining license ; for righteousness and peace ; 

For valor born of justice ; and its amplest scope and plan 

Makes a queen of every woman, a king of every man! 

While forever, like Columbus, o’er truth’s unfathomed main 

It pilots to the hidden isles, a grander realm to gain. 


Ah! what a mighty trust is ours, the noblest ever sung, 

To keep this banner spotless its kindred stars among! 

Our fleets may throng the oceans, our forts the headlands crown, 
Our mines their treasures lavish for mint and mart and town, j 
Rich fields and flocks and busy looms bring plenty, far and wide, / 
And statelier temples deck the land than Rome’s or Athens’ pride, 
And science dares the mysteries of earth and wave and sky, 

Till none with us in splendor and strength and skill can vie. 

Yet, should we reckon liberty and manhood less than these, 

And slight the right of the humblest between our circling seas— 
Should we be false to our sacred past, our fathers’ God forgetting, 
This banner would lose its lustre, our sun be nigh his setting ! 


But the dawn will sooner forget the east, the tides their ebb and flow, 
Than you forget our radiant flag, and its matchless gifts forego ! 
Nay! you will keep it high-advanced with ever-brightening sway, 
The banner whose light betokens the Lord’s diviner day,— 

Leading the nations gloriously in freedom’s holy way! » 

No cloud on the field of azure, no stain on the rosy bars, 


God bless you, youths and maidens, as you guard the stripes and stars! 
— Youth's Companion. 


HH. 
THANKSGIVING. 


Bes the hay and the corn and the wheat that is reaped, 
For the labor well done, and the barns that are heaped, 
For the sun and the dewand the sweet honey-comb, 
For the rose and the song and the harvest brought home— 
Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 


For the trade and the skill and the wealth in our land, 

For the cunning and strength of the workingman’s hand, 

Forthe good that our artists and poets have taught 

For the friendship that hope and affection have brought— 
Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 


For the homes that with purest affection are blest, 

For the season of plenty and well-deserved rest, 

For our country extending from sea to sea, 

The land that is known as the ‘* Land of the Free !” 
Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving ! 
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IV. 
UNDER CONTRIBUTION. 


VV ee the maid answered a vigorous ring ata door-bell, in Chicago, 
recently, she was informed by a tall man who stood on the steps that 
he must see the lady of the house at once. 

‘She is engaged,”’ the girl replied. 

«‘[t makes no difference if she is. I am compelled to see her. Go at 
once and tell her that not only her future prosperity but her life may 
depend on seeing me. Go on, I say, or, by the gods, I will not answer for 
the consequences.”’ ‘ 

The girl was frightened. She had heard men talk that way on the stage 
and she knew that something dreadful always happened just afterward ; 
and she hastened to her mistress and declared that there was a preacher- 
looking man outside who must be seen. The mistress went to the door. 

‘*Madam,”’ said the man, bowing with profound respect, ‘‘] hope you 
will pardon this apparent intrusion, but] assure you that it is in the interest 
of this community, this community that we all love so well—’’ here he 
smote his breast ane bowed again— ‘‘ this community we love so well, that 
Ihave called. Madam, you know that our relations with Chili are ex- 
tremely serious ?”’ 

She looked at him in a way of astonished inquiry, and remarked that she 
had heard something of the sort. F 

*«Of course you have—you could not have helped hearingsomething ; but 
have youheard the worst? I fear not, madam.” He bowed again, this 
time with an air of distress, and then continued: ‘‘ That there is a worst, 
we are assured, and that it is about to happen we know full well. Madam, 
a disguised Chilian war vessel, a terrible monster, steamed into the lake a 
few days ago, and is now lying just one mile out from this point with her 
guns levelled upon the city. A flag of truce came ashore this morning, 
bringing the intelligence that unless we raise a contribution of five mil- 
lions of dollars by sunrise to-morrow morning, those monstrous guns will be 
turned on the city. Oh, think of our helpless condition, think of the 
terrible destruction of property and the fearful loss of life! It is appalling 
to contemplate ; so awful a scene of demolition. But what recourse have 
we? Oneonly. We mustraise the money. Itishumiliating, but we must 
doit. A meeting has just been held at the city hall and committees have 
been appointed by the mayor to go around to call on our citizens and to 
collect every possible cent. Itseems hard for Americans to pay tribute to 
a miserable tenth-rate power, but we cannot help ourselves. Madam, need 
I ask you for a donation of five dollars?” 

The woman was frightened—she had almost fainted during the com- 
mitteeman’s recital, ‘‘Oh,’’ she said, ‘‘go and see my husband; he will 
give you more than five dollars he will give you five thousand dollars to 
help save his city. Go to him at once, I beg of you.” 

“Madam, I beg of you not to be unduly excited. We have a solemn, 
humiliating duty to perform and must goaboutit systematically. Each man 
is given a section of a streetand is instructed not to go off his range, so to 
speak. Now I should think that you would not only be willing to give five 
dollars, but would gladly contribute ten ; so give me the money, please, and 
let me hasten to the next house.”’ 

“©Oh, yes, I will—but, tell me, is there any danger of them shooting before 
sunrise to-morrow ?”’ 

*¢ None whatever, I am assured.’’ . 

 «‘Well, I will give the ten dollars at once.” 

‘““Madam, in the name of this community, I thank you. The wretches 
have an especial spite toward Chicago; and knowing that, as the World’s 
Fair is to be held here, the destruction of the city would killthe Fair and—” 

‘*Wait a moment,”’ said the woman ; ‘‘if they shell the city the Fair can- 
not be held here, can it ?” 

** Assuredly not, madam.” 

She suddenly became calm, and a happy smile of hope played about her 
lips. ‘‘ Mister,’’ she said, in notes of sweet modulation, ‘‘during the last 
month I have received letters from some two hundred relatives, telling me 
that they will make my house their home during the fair, and I now 
welcome any relief from such taxation. I don’t mind ten dollars, but Iam 
afraid that if I were to give it those Chilians might not open fire at sunrise. 
Good-by.” 


Kee 
WAITING. 


ae AVAL, ’tis a gloomy, sad-like yarn ; but seein’ you be here, 
I don’t mind tellin’ what I know about Rosandy Greer. 

Yer see, we’d struck it purty rich, and old Jim Long and me 

Was sorto’ bosses in the camp, for we were first, you see. 

*Twas only just a placer ground, but gold was everywhere, 

An’ Jim an’-I was workin’ hard, an’ divied on the square. 

An’ every day I got an ounce, or two, or three, or more, 

I sort o’ felt a feelin’ that I’d never felt afore ; 

Fer I saw the time a-comin’, the first time in my life, 

When I could travel back down East an’ make Miss Greer my wife, 

Fer, pard, yer know, Rosandy I'd always loved before, 

An’ that is why I always keep a-poundin’ out the ore. 

Now Rosy wasn’t rich ; an’ I, well. you know how we be, 

We miners sometimes has the stuff an’ then we’re broke, d’ye see? 

I was born in Maine, yer see, an’ things was pretty blue, 

An’ so I thought I’d travel West an’ see what I could do ; 

At last I thought [ hada pile, an’ floods could never rage 

As fast as I piled up my things to catch the eastbound stage. 


At length I got on board the train, with all my hopes up high, 

An’ what I thought—why, pard, by gosh, it fairly made me cry.”’ 
And as the old man told the tale, his eyes grew moist and wet, 

And I, though years have passed and gone, why, I can see him yet. 


“*T reached the village one bright day, a day in early spring, 
An’ felt as chipper an’ as gay as bird upon the wing ; 

The grass-grown street, the elmsso tall, the cottages so old, 
Were dearer far to me, just then, than all my hoarded gold, 

I found the house—I knew it well, ’cause in the light or dark 
"Twas there I used to go an’ sit with Rosy dear, an’ spark. 

But things were not just quite the same; the house was gray an’ queer, 
An’ J, with heart a-thumpin’ hard, was seekin’ Rosy Greer. 

I saw the old vine-covered porch, but somethin’ seemed to tell 
Of changes that had come to pass in things I’d known so well. 
Isaw the well-curb where it stood some fifteen years before, 
But somethin’ made my heart feel tired an’ achin’, sad an’ sore. 
An’ so with tremblin’ hand I knocked, an’ while I waited there 
An old man, stooped an’ bowed, with white an’ shinin’ hair, 
Came out an’ took me to a low green mound without a word, 
An’ pointed with his palsied hand; an’ then I thought I heard 
A voiceas sweet an’ low an’ soft as ever voice can be 

Say, ‘Will, my love, ’m waitin’, waitin’ here for thee.’ 

An’ that is all. I’m waitin’ now to hear the welcome sound 
That calls the time, an’ when it comes I’in sure to be around 
An’ waitin’ fer to see the one who, years an’ years gone by, 
Was all the light of day to me, the apple of my eye. 

An’ though I try to bear it, an’ try to be so brave, 

I know my heart’s a-lyin’ there an’ moulderin’ in that grave.” 


Vi. 
GETTING READYsPOR THE CHOLERA® 


‘© HEAR that the cholera is sure to reach us this summer,’’ said a man 
to his neighbor, as leaning over the garden-fence he scratched his 
nose, contemplatively, with the end of a hoe-handle. 

““Ves, I suppose there is no doubt of it.’’ 

<¢Well, I’m ready for it when it comes.” 

“*Ready ?” 

*«*Yes; I’ve been reading the papers, and they say it is best to disinfect 
your house and yard with chloride of lime and bi-carbonate of potash, and 
yesterday I laid in a barrel of the stuff, and I guess that will scare off the 
undersized cholera microbes, anyway.”’ 

«But, man, sakes alive ! you don’t need a barrel of the stuff.” 

“JT don’t! Perhaps you know more about disinfectants than I do. My 
wife and I don’t intend to have the cholera around owrv house—now you can 
just make up your mind! We’re going to whitewash the premises with 
that chloride.” 

‘¢Well, chloride is a pretty good disinfectant. 
be safe with all that lying around.” 

‘‘Safe! Well, we mean to be, Thatisn’t all, either. The papers say it 
isn’t healthy fo eat fruit to any great extent this summer, so we have cut 
that off. And the doctors all say that carpets contain the germs of disease, 
and we’re going to take ours all up next week and wash the floors every 
day with carbolic acid. Then there was a cousin of mine came over from 
Turin the other day. He says it is dangerous to eat much fresh meat. We 
shall let that alone after this. I always had my doubts about the safety of 
real fresh meat anyway. My wife says she thinks the milk isn’t as good 
as usual, either, and she’s awfully worried about that.” 

«‘Why don’t you disinfect it? ”’ 

“‘Well, my wife did burn brown paper ona shovel in the pantry, but it 
didn’t seem to change the character of the milk any. We may have to 
give up using milk after a while; I suppose it is a little dangerous. But I 
don’t see how you can be so careless about the matter. Why don’t you 
take some active measures to protect yourself from the cholera when it 
comes? ”’ 

‘s We have taken all necessary steps toward purifying the premises.”’ 

‘* Well, if you want some good recipes for marching off the disease, my 
wife can give you some. I’m wearing a pair of in-soles in my boots now 
that are said to bea great thing in case of cholera. They’re made of the 
inner rind of cocoanuts, and are a great disinfectant, so one of the English 
papers says. They’re a little uncomfortable at first, but I’m getting used 
to them, and wouldn’t go without them now. They’re a great thing.” 

‘Ves, I should think they might be.’’ 

«And my wife is making a kind of nose-protector, something to wear 
over the face nights and when the wind blows upfrom the city; something to 
keep the cholera germs from entering the system when you breathe, you 
know. That’s another splendid thing the papers all advise people to get. 
And we don’t intend to omit any measures which will ensure perfect 
safety.”’ 

‘*No, I should think not.”’ 

“We did think of moving out West and trying to get away from the 
cholera; but I couldn’t leave my business very well, and, after some tall 
with my wife, we decided to remain and take due precautions. We've 
taken up the kitchen floors, whitewashed the walls, frescoed the front 
parlor, put a new gas-meter in the cellar, and raised the hired girl’s wages, 
and I guess we'll pull through ; don’t you?”’ 

«TI don’t see how you can help it.” 

And the meeting adjourned sine die, 


I should think you would 
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Vil. 
A TERRIBLE TALKING BOY. 


By F. A. STEARNS. 


DINED with Ferguson the other day. Ferguson has a boy named Fred- 

die. Freddie is about nine years old, and is considered very bright. 

He is; he is positively brilliant. But if he were my boy I think I could 

polish him still more. At all events [ should try. Freddie came into the 

parlor soon after my arrival, his face shining from a recent vigorous ap- 

plication of soap and water, and his yellow hair plastered down to his 
head so that every bump was plainly visible, A 

“You don’t remember Mr. Johnson, do you?” said his father, taking the 
young one on his knee. 

COIS D ne 

“‘What’s that?’’ said Ferguson, reprovingly. 

‘‘Yep,” repeated the boy, with a surprised look. 

‘“‘Haven’t [ told you to always say ‘yes, sir?’” 

*¢ Vessir.” 

‘“That’s better. So you remember Mr. Johnson, eh? It’s nearly three 
years since Freddie saw you last,’’ added Ferguson, turning tome, ‘It’s 
astonishing what a memory the boy has. What do remember about Mr. 
Johnson, Freddie ? ’’ 

TAG remember,”’ replied Freddie, ingenuously, ‘‘that his hair was white 


could meet, ’cause he’d be such a good catch for her, an’ it was about her 
last chance, an’—”’ 

“Frederick!” shouted Ferguson. 

‘““Why, Freddie Ferguson!’’ exclaimed his mother. : 

The subject was- quickly changed. I felt that it would be wise to send 
Freddie away from the table, but Ferguson dared fate, and permitted him ~ 
to remain. 

‘Gimme another piece of cake!” said Freddie, presently. 

“You have had three already,’’ said his mother. 

‘¢T know I have, an’I want another.” 

* But—” 

‘‘T want another piece of cake!” 

**What can you possibly want of more cake ?”? 

‘*Wanter eat it, of course. What’d yer s’pose I wanted ter do with it— 
put wheels on it an’ use it fora wagon?” 

It struck me that this would be a good time to remove Freddie.and inflict 
corporal punishment upon him, but Mrs. Ferguson thought differently. 
She regarded Freddie’s remarks as laughable. 

“It’s astonishing what a fund of humor that boy has got,” she said, as 
she gave him the biggest piece of cake on the plate. ‘*He’s always making 
quaint remarks like that. Pa and I think he’ll become a great humorist.” 

“Mr. Johnson,”’ said Freddie, as we rose from the table, ‘* can I feel of 
your di’mun pin?” 

‘What a singular request,” said Mrs. Ferguson. ‘But please let him do 
itif you don’t mind, Mr. Johnson.. He’s got some funny idea in his head 
and we shall see what it is.” 


at the roots and black at the ends, and mar said she guessed he hadn’t 


dyed it this week.” 


This remark produced a feeling of constraint, 


was banished from the parlor. 
dinner. 
burst out with: 


“Par, what’s the reason you never do that ‘cept when we have company?” 

Ferguson made some facetious remark, but I saw a light in his eye which 
told me that there was trouble ahead for Freddie, 

‘*Mar,”’ said Freddie, presently, ‘don’t you wish Aunt Maria was here?” 

“Why, Freddie? ’’ said his mother, with a fond smile. 

**’Cause you said the other day that you wished she an’ Mr. Johnson 


so to speak, and Freddie 
I did not see him again until 1 went in to 
Ferguson asked a blessing. As soon as he had finished Freddie 


and I rejoiced in secret. 


ingly : 


the distance. 


son’s again. 


We did. After rubbing the diamond 
(incidentally coloring my shirt front witl 


I saw no more of Freddie that evening, 


several times with his forefinger 
h currant jelly), he said, wonder- 


“Why, it ain’t sticky at all!” 

‘No, Freddie, of course not,” said Ferguson, smilingly. 
it be sticky? Diamonds are not sticky.” 

‘“*No, I's’pose not,” said Freddie, “but Ih 
it wasn’t a di’mun at all, but only paste, an’ I knew that paste—’’ 

But at this point Freddie was hustled 
in a few moments my heart was gladdened by the sound of dismal yells in 


““Why should 
eard mar say that she thought 


out of the room by his father, and 


T do not intend to dine at Fergu- 


Vill. 
INGIN SUMMER. 


3y EvA WILDER McGLasson, 


EST about the time when fall 
Gits to rattlin’ in the trees, 

An’ the man thet knows it all 

’Spicions frost in every breeze, 
When a person tells hisse’f£ 

Thet the leaves look mighty thin, 
Then thar blowsa mellar breaf— 

Ingin summer’s hyere agin! 


Kind-uh smoky-lookin’ blues 
Spin across the mountain-side ; 
An’ the heavy mornin’ dews 
Greens the grass up fur and wide. 
Natur’ raly ’pears ez ef 
She wuz layin’ off a day— 
Sort-uh drorin’ in her breaf 
’Fore she freezes up to stay. 


Nary lick 0’ work /strike 
“Long about this time o’ year! 
I'm a sort-uh slowly like, 
Right when Ingin summer’s here, 
Wife an’ boys kin do the work, 
Buta man with natchel wit, 
Like I got, kin ’ford to shirk, 
Ef he hes a turn for it. 


Time when grapes set into ripe, 
All L ast off any man 
Is a common co'n-cob pipe 
With terbacker to my han’, 
Then jest loose me wharthe air 
Simmers ’crost me, wahm an’ free! 
Promised lands ull find me thar : 
Wings ull fahly sprouton me! 


I’m a-loungin’ round on thrones, 
Bossin’ worlds fom shore to shore, 
When I stretch my marrer bones 
Jest outside the cabin door! 
An’ thesunshine seepin’ down 
On my old head, bald an’ gray, 
Pears right like the gilted crown 
I expect to w’ar some day, 


. 


IX. 
FISHING. 


By Joun W. Matruews. 
YOUTH beside the water sits, 
The noonday sun is warmly beaming; 
His nose and neck are turkey red, 
His eye with radiant hope is gleaming. 
He watches close the bobbing cork 
Advance upon the tiny billows; 
A jerk, a swish, and high above 
He lands a sucker in the willows— 


That’s fishing. 


A fair nfaid trips the tennis court, 
A dozen eyes admire her going. 
Her black and yellow blazer burns 
A hole right through the sunset’s glowing, 
She drives the ball across the net, 
And into hearts consumed with wishing 
She drives a dart from Cupid’s bow; 
She’ll land asucker, too. She’s fishing— 


That’s fishing. 


The politician on his rounds 
Tackles both workingman and granger. 
He tries to make them think that he 
Alone can save the land from danger. 
He chucks the baby on the chin, : 
He says your wile looks really youthful, 
And though you know you're fifty-five, 
You look just twenty, if he’s truthful— 


That’s fishing. 


My little wife before me stands 

And steals a dimpledarm around me, 
A kiss upon my lips—that’s bait— 

Some information toastound me, 
Her bonnet is quite out of style, 

Her summer wrap quite past the using; 
That lovely one, so cheap, at Brown's 

Is just the one she would be choosing— 


+ 


That’s fishing. 


So whether the game be fish or men, 

The bait be kisses, worms or blushes: 
The place at home, by sunny pool, 

Or tennis ground at evening’s hushes, 
Tis the old game the serpent played 

With Mother Evein Eden’s bowers; 
And Adam’s sons and daughters all 

Will love the sport to time’s last hours— 


That’s fishing, 


X, 
WEARYIN’ FOR YOU. 


By Frank L, STANTON. 


Jee a-wearyin’ for you, 

All the time a-feelin’ blue ; 
Wishin’ for you, wonderin’ when 
You'll be comin’ home agen ; 
Restless—don’t know what to do, 

Jest a-wearyin’ for you. 


Keep a-mopin’ day by day ; 

Dull —in everybody’s way ; 

Folks they smile an’ pass along 

Wonderin’ whaton earth is wrong ; 

’Twouidn’t help’em, if they knew— 
Jest a-wearyin’ for you. 


Room's so lonesome with your chair 

Empty by the fireplace there ; 

Jest can’t stan’ the sight of it ; 

Go out doors an’ roam a bit, 

But the woods is lonesome, too, 
Jest a-wearyin’ for you. 


Comes the wind with soft caress 
Like the rustlin’ of your dress ; 
Blossoms fallin’ to the groun’ 
Softly, like your’footsteps soun’; 
Violets like your eyes so blue— 
Jest a-wearyin’ for you. 


Mornin’ comes. The birds awake 

(Used to sing so for your sake), 

But there’s sadness in the notes 

That come thrillin’ from their throats! 

Seems to feel your absence, too— 
Jest a-wearyin’ for you. 


Evenin’ comes. I miss you more 

When the dark glooms in the door ; 

Seems jest like you orter be 

There to open it for me! : 

Latch goes tinklin’— thrills me through—. 
Sets me wearyin’ for you. 


Jest a-wearyin’ for you! 
All the time a-feelin’ blue ! 
Wishin’ for you—wonderin’ when 
You'll be comin’ home agen, d 
Restiess—don’t know what to do— 
Jest a-wearyin’ for you. 
—Altlanta Constitution, 
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XI. 
HALLOWEEN. 


By LL. FripeLi1A WooLLEy GILLETTE. 
O-NIGHT—'tis said the dead come back to- 


night— 
They who once made our earth so bright, . 
Who filled life’s morning with a golden glow 
That all its darkness did o’erflow— 
To-night, to-night they cross the dark-flowing 
tide 
That doth our land from their fair land divide. 


And her dark eyes, so soft and large and deep— 
Eyes that God meant should never weep— 
Looked all the richness of her heart to mine, 

Till round me heaven’s light did shine, 

And we atlast had found the gift divine 

That turns life’s bitter draughts to richest wine. 


The moonlight glimmers o’er my study walls, 
Silence within the wide, old halls 

Holds watch, shrouded in sombre black ; 
And all the past comes flooding back 

Upon my heart, with waves of incense sweet; 
And so I watch the coming of her feet 


Across the prairie grasses and upon the stair — 

The flowing of her raven hair ; 

The baby dimple in her rounded chin 

That love, sweet love, was cradled in. 

With her tender voice and her face of light — 

Will she come? Oh, God! may she come to- 
night ! 


And will she know me? Ah! the cruel years 

Have beat my heart with rain of tears ; 

Since she went out to mysteries unknown ; 

The glory of my youth hath flown 

Beneath the heavy bruises and the wild, sharp 
ain ; 

Oh! will she know me if she comes again? 


Ah, will she see the heart that loves her so? 

And willshe say, ‘I know—I know, 

My dear, the lone, dark way your feet have trod; 

I tell it every day to God, 

And He has sent me with the olden peace, 

That your forebodings and your pain should 
cease 


Aye, she could not forget ; and she could be 

But wise and tender unto me; 

And she would brighten all this lonely woe 

With her sweet smiles of long ago. f 

I watch and pray. The path of stars is bright. 

Will she come? Oh, God! may she come to- 
night ! 


XI. 
LITTLE HONORA MULLALLY. 


OOR little Honora Mullally, 
At the close of the Thanksgiving day, 
Was standing in front of her alley, 
Watching some children at play. 
Her gown wasa wonderful garment, 
All patches from shoulder to hem, 
And her hat and her shoes—well, I beg you’ll 
excuse 
Any further remark about them. 


But poor little Honora Mullally 
Had a face justas bright as could be, 
And no flower in meadow or valley 
Was ever as pretty as she. 
And so thought an old woman who, passing, 
Stopped a moment to smilingly say, 
‘“-Why, bless your dear heart, I am sure you 
have had 
A very good dinner to-day.’ 


‘* Vis, indade,” said Honora Mullally, 
‘I did, for my friend, Mrs. Down, 
Had a hape of sweet taters that Sallie, 
Her sister, baked lovely and brown. 
Wid—oh, ma’am if you could but of seen it !— 
The fattest and foinest of hins, 
And they give me the gizzard and neck of that 
hin, ; 
And all of the sweet tater skins !’’ 


—Harper’s Young People, 


XIII. 
THE THANKSGIVING MAGICIAN. 


By Rose Terry Cooke. 


DREAMED a dream, such a wonderful dream. 
Come listen, my little lad! 
A dream so living about Thanksgiving 
It made me sad and glad. 
I thought that I saw a table spread 
In a low and narrow room, 
Its boards were bare, and the men that were there 
Wore looks of care and gloom. 


There were women, too, so pale and thin 
That my heart ached in my breast, 

And children so quiet! No merry riot, 
No laughter, song, or jest. 

There were trenchers on the table set, 
And pitchers of water fair. 

But for all the feast for greatest and least 
What do you think was there? 


By every plate five grains of corn, 
Five kernels and-no more; 

Five kernels of corn was that dinner forlorn, 
For I counted them o’er and o’er. 


The reverend men they said a prayer, 
And long they thanked the Lord, 

For this that was left for them bereft 
Of all but His Holy Word. 


Then while I looked with wonder sore 
I saw the oddest sprite 

Glide softly round, without a sound; 
But none of them saw the sight. 


A scythe across his shoulder hung, 
And he touched eachcrispy grain. 

One turned toa pie all crusted high, 
But how I can never explain. 


Another swelled to a turkey brown, 
And some to joints of meat. 

There was boiled, and roast, and quails on toast, 
And all good things to eat. 


The dames who wore their kirtles of gray 
In velvet swept the ground, 

And girls and boys with merry noise 
Made all the house resound. 


And **Oh!’’ I said, in a whisper small, 
“*Good elf with the scythe and glass, 

Thou doest well, but thy name pray tell, 
And how this cometh to pass !” 

He smiled and sighed and smiled again, 
And his voice like a Christmas chime 

Said; ‘“‘lam a seer. I work wonders here; 
Mortal! my name is Time.” 

Then listen and learn, my little lad: 
Though troubles and years increase, 

Life is worth living ; so keep Thanksgiving, 
For time brings plenty and peace. 

: —Independent. 


XIV. 
THE SUMMER GIRL, 


By Harry RoMaAInNe, 


ow could she have been so heedless ? 
Here her opened letters lie. 

Have you read this? Wordsare needless— 
You are justas bad as 1! 


‘“‘Dear Nell: Although this letter 
Was duea month ago, 

1 hope you'll find it better 
For being somewhat slow. 


««The sands are hot as ever; 
The sea is just the same; 

I flirt—well, almost never; 
And yet I’m glad I came. 


‘* My bathing-suit is charming 
And neat—without display ! 
They’re sometimes quite alarming; 
But mine’s not built that way, 
«I feel that lam growing 
Much stronger by the air, 
Or else—it may be owing 
To this sweet solitaire. 
“Pm thinking of my trousseau— 
In confidence! Don’t peach! 
I’ve found, like dear old Crusoe, 
A man upon the beach!”? 


—Life ’ 


XV. 
THE OPEN. GATES OF HELL. 


By J. W. BeNcouen, 
LETTER tells of a citizen, a church member 
and a man of noble character, barring his 
thraldom to whiskey, who left his home and family 
to start for a prohibition state to get away from the 
temptation of the saloons. He had prayed over 
the matter, and deliberately came to the conclu- 
sion that there was no other way of escape for 
him. He could not bear to bid his babies good- 
bye for fear it might weaken his resolution, nor 
did he dare to wait till morning and then take 
the train, as he would have to pass by the open 
saloons. Accordingly he walked nine milesin the 
dark to take a train before the saloons should be- 
gin business. He told his wife they were like 
the open gates of hell to him, and when he was 
near them it seemed as though the hosts of the 

devil were after him to get himin. 


"Neath the sheltering pall of night 
*Neath the stars that shine like tears c 
See this father hurrying on, 
With his warring hopes and fears ; 
swiftly from his babies sleeping, 
Swiftly from his poor wife weeping, 
Speeds he on, oh, manly part! 
Tempted, weak, yet gallant heart! 
In God’s name he travels well, 
Flying from the gates of hell. 
Through the city’s silent streets, 
Past the haunts of sin and sorrow, 
Hear his echoing, haunted steps, 
Hastening to the glad to-morrow; 
Thinking of his babies sleeping, 
Praying forhis good wife weeping; 
Past the churches tall and still, 
Past the mansions on the hill; 
On he flies, God speeds him well, — 
Flying from the gates of hell. 
In his tossing, troubled thought, 
Church and mansion melt in one, 
Shaping forth a blessed spot— 
A home, a ome, and that his own— 
Where in peace his babes are sleeping, 
Where for joy his wife is weeping, 
Where his noble heart may know, 
Safety from the demon foe, 
Where God’s blessing rich may dwell, 
Far from open gates of hell. 
Christian man, with pitying thought, 
Use that ballot in your hand ; 
Here’s the battle to be fought— 
Church of Christ, arise and stand! 
Shield the million babies sleeping, 
Succor all the poor wives weeping ; 
Break the chains that bind our brothers, 
Dry the tears of pale-faced mothers ; 
Rise and crush this demon fell— 
Shut up all the gates of hell! 


XVI. 
THE LITTLE TURKEY GOBBLER. 


Si the turkey gobbler’s mamma to the little 
turkey gobbler, 
“Stay at home! 
No matter what temptation comes, I warn you yet 
again, 
Do not roam !” 
Then the anxious mamma went away to spend 
the autumn day, 
But alas ! 
She was not gone two hours before a butcher- 
man that coop 
Did pass— pass! 
Ah! you, my little hearers, sure can guess the 
rest of it; 
For you know 
That gobbler, he was fat, and that butcher knew 
it well, 
And so, so, 
He grabbed him by the leg, swung his head across 
a block— 
Woe is me! 
And when his mamma came at night, nothing but 
his head 2 
Could she see! 
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jie Episcopal Prayer Book is doing a good 
work outside of its religious influence. It 
preserves the English language. 


HIlLDREN should hear good language only. 
The practice of employing illiterate nurses 

is reprehensible. It is an outrage to force upon 
a helpless child the intimate companionship of a 
person whose speech is impure or ungrammati- 
cal. A child should not have anything to unlearn, 


Wie are glad that the Manuscript Society and 

the American Composers’ Choral Associa- 
tion have consolidated and will, hereafter, work 
in unison, By themselves, neither society could 
achieve what it now can in connection with the 
other. Good work may be expected of them this 


season. 
[* is a questionable compliment to say of an 
American, ‘‘he speaks French (or any other 
language) as well as he does English.” It means 
that he is master of neither language, fora per- 
son can become master of only one language. 
The greatest cerebral activity is reached by be- 
coming thorough in one language rather than by 
being superficial in many languages. 


E would again explain that we do not give 
place now to elementary vocal anatomy 
and physiology because the subjects have been 
exhaustively treated in earlier numbers of this 
magazine. The year 1884 was particularly de- 
voted to these subjects; and, since we can sup- 
ply this volume complete for $1.50, we refer 
readers wishing such information to that year, 


“The decease of Whittier will furnish an occasion for the 
older pupils to recite quotations from his poems on some 
morning in which a ‘Commemorative Hour’ is appointed. 
Let the teacher take every opportunity to bring into his 
school influences that tend to lift it above the mercenary 
reciting that is so often its wholly distinguishing feature.” — 
NV. ¥. School Journal.. 

WE heartily concur with our contemporary in 

urging the reciting of quotations from 
Whittier as well as from other standard writers. 
But what does the School Fournal mean by ‘‘mer- 
cenary reciting that is so often its wholly dis- 
tinguishing feature?” In most of the public 
schools with which we are acquainted the pupils 
would rather pay something than to recite, but 
our contemporary’s language would seem to in- 
dicate that the pupils were paid for reciting. Or 
does it mean that authors or publishers pay pupils 
to recite extracts from their books for the sake of 
the advertisement? What is the meaning, any- 
way? 


NATIONAL Association of Elocutionists has 
been formed after a long preliminary strug- 
gle. It now remains for the members of the pro- 
fession to carry on the work that has been begun. 
This can only be done by becoming members of 
the Association, and by making the annual meet- 
ings worth attending. Elocutionists have not 
had time, perhaps, since their return from their 
vacations, to give much attention to the Associa- 
tion. We, therefore, would say that applications 
for membership should be sent to the secretary, 
whose address will be found in every number of 
this magazine. This month it is on page 312. The 
editor of this magazine is the chairman of the 
Literary Committee, which has the preparing of 
the program for the next meeting that is to be 
held in Chicago the last week in June. He would 
be pleased to receive suggestions as to the pro- 
gram, and as to the proper persons to read essays, 
and to give recitals. This is a large country, and 
it is almost impossible for one person to be 
thoroughly acquainted with all sections and with 
all the members of the profession. The Literary 
Committee has entered upon its work with a de- 
termination to present a program worthy of the 
Association, and one that shall be representative 
of the entire profession in all partsof the country. 
Yet to do this we must have the help of our 
friends, and upon them we must call. Let us all 
join in doing the best we can to make the Chicago 
convention a memorable event in the history of 
elocution in America, 


Tes news that Bandmaster P. S. Gilmore died 

while ‘‘celebrating”’ his appointment as direc. 
tor of music at the forthcoming World’s Fair 
teaches a lesson that all of us should heed. This 
lesson is the necessity of everyone knowing him- 
self sufficiently well to avoid taxing the system 
with more than itcanbear. Gilmore shouldhave 
lived twenty years longer. No one can say that 
he would have lived this length of time had he 
been more careful in the use of alcoholic drink, 
yet there is no doubt that his days were shortened 
by forcing the heart to too greatactivity. A per- 
son of sixty years should specially guard against 
calling upon any function to perform excessive 
work, and should be moderate in allthings. The 
moral we aim to point is that every person should 
study himself and intelligently conform to the 
laws that specially pertain to his own being. The 
exhortation that has come from antiquity is to 
‘‘Know thyself.” Could the importance of this 
injunction be brought home to everyone, great 
good would be accomplished. That a sane man 
can go through life without this self-study and 
this self-adjustment reflects no credit upon his 
rationality. Just here the medical profession has 
failed, owing, perhaps, more to the laymen, who 
have not demanded that the doctors keep them 
well, as well as to restore them to health when 


they are sick. The advocacy of temperance and 
of hygienic living is not the special mission of this 
magazine, yet they are indispensable to the high- 
est attainment in any form of bodily or vocal ex- 
pression. We, therefore, think ourselves justified 
in digressing sufficiently to urge upon everyone 
of our readers to make himself the main object of 
attention, and to endeavor to live so that every 
function will have itsmaximum activity. We be- 
lieve in that reform that begins athome. Usual- 
ly we are so busy meddling with our neighbors’ 
affairs that we neglect ourown. Professional re- 
formers, in their eagerness to reform other peo- 
ple, forget themselves. Let us not make this mis- 
take, but rather aim to regulate ourselves, and to 
reach as harmonious a development as we can. 
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Te latest addition to the department of physi- 

ological psychology at Yale, is the appoint- 
ing of a professor to teach students how to meas- 
ure their emotions by machinery. 


*,* Newman Manning, who has been playing 
successfully, has retired from the stage to fit him- 
self for a Baptist clergyman. He is a nephew of . 
the late Cardinal Manning, and was intended by 
his uncle for the priesthood, 


*.* Sims Reeves has accepted a position as 
vocal instructor in the London Guildhall School 
of Music, and retired positively from the platform 


where he has been since 1839. 


*,* Dr. A. C. Mackenzie will conduct in per- 
son his ‘Rose of Sharon” and ‘Jubal?’ at the 
World’s Fair, and Saint-Saens hopes to conduct 
an orchestral program of his own compositions 
and give an organ recital, England and France 
are ably represented. 


*.* Tom Hadaway, who had the distinction 
of being probably the oldest actor in the world, 
died at his home in New York State recently, 
aged g1 years. He retired from the stage about 
25 years ago, and settled ona farm. He was an 
Englishman by birth, and was three times married. 


*,* The German Sangerbund has 60 societies, 
with a membership of 79,000. 


*,* The Rubinstein Club, New York, is an or- 
ganized society, established in 1890, composed 
entirely of female voices, and is the only society 
of the kind in the metropolis. It is an unusual 
thing to find such a society. The object is to 
study and give publicly works composed exclu- 
sively for women’s voices, During the two years’ 
existence of the club four concerts have been 
given. Theirrepertoire is: Abt’s ‘Ave Maria,” 
and ‘Song of the Shepherdess; ”” Barnby’s ‘* Twi- 
light Star;”” Bendl’s ‘Water Sprite’s Revenge,” 
a cantata; Bendall’s ‘* Lady of Shalott,’’a cantata; 
Cirillo’s ‘‘ Sweet and Low;”’ Foote’s ‘‘To Daffo- 
dils;’? Gade’s ‘‘Mermaids;” Hallen’s ‘‘The 
Wheatfield;’? Hummel’s ‘“ Hunting Chorus; ’”’ 
Lachner’s ‘Evening Star;”~Leslie’s ‘‘Good- 
Night,” ‘**The Swallow,’”? and ‘*Hope;” Macy’s 
‘“«The Chimes;’’ Marschner’s ‘“‘Nymphs in the 
Rhine; ” Metra’s ‘‘Summer Fancies;”” Moehring’s 
‘“‘Legends;”’ Rees'’s ‘Tarantelle,” and ‘The 
Nightingale;’? Reid's ‘‘Wirth of the Opal;” 
Reinecke’s ‘‘ Praise to Spring;’’ Resche’s «¢Rus- 
tic Dance,” a gavotte; Schumann’s ‘*Wreathe ye 
the Steps,” and chorus from ‘Paradise and the 
Peri; ’ Séderberg’s ‘‘ The Little Bird;” Sullivan’s 
‘Lost Chord;”’ Vierling’s ‘‘Brier Rose,” 

*,* An edition of Shakespeare in words of 
one syllable is being considered for primary 
school work. This is going a step too far, -Chil- 
dren can be told the stories of the plays, but to 
so mutilate the language and style of one of the 
greatest writers is not only needless, but posi- 


tively harmful to the ones it is intended to benefit. 


*.* Minna Gale, the actress, was married to 


Archibald C. Haynes on Sept. 8, at All Souls’ 
Church, New York. 

*,.* A correspondent from Nantucket says of 
the voices of Nantucketers: ‘They are pecu- 
liarly fortunate in the matter of voices, To a 
Southern ear most Northern voices are rather dis- 
pleasing, but the natives of the island, almost 
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GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 
T= distinguished orator and author died at hishome on 

Staten Island, N. Y., Aug, 31, after anillness that had con- 
fined him to his sick chair for over six weeks. His disease 
was a puzzle to the physicians from the first, though it is 
thought to have been cancer of the stomach. 

George William Curtis was born at Providence, R.I., Feb. 
24,1824. He was educated at Jamaica Plain, Mass., and in 
1846 went abroad, spending some time at the German uni- 
versities. His business life was begun as clerk in a dry- 
goods storein New York. Later, he and an elder brother 
tried farmingin partnership. His first literary work was 
done while abroad, and was a series of sketches of his trav- 
els in Egyptand Syria, published in the N. Y. Tribune, and 
later collected in book form as ‘‘Lotus Eating.” In 1852 he 
decided to devote himself to literature, and in 1853, with 
Parke Godwin, started Putnam's Magazine, where first ap- 
peared his famous ‘‘Potiphar Papers.” At thistime he also 
became editorof the Easy Chair department in Harper’s 
Magazine, which he held till his death. He became editor 
of Harper’s Weelly in 1863, holding the position to the last. 

As an orator he was exceptionally successful, and at the 
time of his death he was ranked as one of the finest if not 
the finest speaker in this country, Everything about him 
conspired to make him prominent in thisline—his person- 
al appearance, his voice, his rhetoric. 


DANIEL DOUGHERTY. 

The “‘silver-tongued” orator, ashe was called, died at 
his home in Philadelphia, of nervous prostration, Sept. 5. 
. Mr. Dougherty was born in Philadelphia, Dec. 15, 1826. 
At 18 years of age he entered the law office uf the Badger 
Bros., and within a short time had become prominent asa 
Democratic speaker, He became the leader of the Doug- 
lass party in Philadelphia. Healso prepared the first res- 
olution ever passed in favor of coercion against secession. 
When the Union League Club with 30 members was started, 
Dougherty was one of these. He was once nominated for 
Congress, but refused torun. Hislast public appearance 
asa political speaker was in 1888, when he nominated 
Cleveland for the presidency at the St. Louis Convention. 
He removed to New York that year, and wasindentified with 
the famous trial of the boodle aldermen in that city. He 
was a strong Roman Catholic, and his work in behalf of 
that church was appreciated both here and abroad. His 
fame rests chiefly on his splendid abilities as an orator, in 

which he might be taken as a model. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 

The Quak-r poet, friend of the slave and the oppressed 
in all lands, died at the residence of his niece at Hampton 
Falls, N. H., sept.7. For some time his health had been 
failing, and the not unexpected end came peacefully as 
Tdeep At his request, he was buried inthe Friends’ Ceme- 
they. Amesbury, Mass. 

‘hn Greenleaf Whittier was born at Haverhill, Mass., 
OPfember 17, 18U7. His parents belonged to the Friends’ 
timiety, and Whittier continued in its simple faith, wear- 
in t the quiet garb and usingits speech, till his death. 
yo education wasreceived at the public schools, and his 
-youth was spent on afarm. His first poem, ‘The Deity,” 
appearedin tie Newburyport Free Press, of which Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison was editor, and was the beginning of alife- 
long friendship between the two men, who were in sympa- 
thy on many ofthe questious of the day. His first regular 
literary work was on the Boston American Manufacturer, at a 
salary of $9 a week. Later, hé was for two years editor of 
the New England Weekly Review, inwhich appeared most of 
the poems aud articles afterward collected in book form 
under the title ‘‘New England Leyends.”’ Whittier’s ver- 
ses are, with few exceptions, notdramatic. They are pitched 
in a quieter but perhaps none the less effective key. 
They tell of the beautiful, the good, the true; they teach 
charity, humanitarianism, love. For this reason his writ- 
ings, as a whole, contain less for the reciter than the writ- 

ings of any other equally prominent worker in this depart- 
ment of literature But he holdsa place peculiarly his own 
in the hearts of the people, a place that, it may be, none 
other will ever fill. 

Mme. MARIE DAUSZ. 

The recent death of this well known New York vocal 
teacher deprives the profession of an earnest and compe- 
tent instructor. Mme. Dausz was a native of Saxony, where 
she was born in 1848. She came to America about 15 years 
ayo with letters of introduction to the minister from Ger- 
many and others in high places. She at once gained favor 
and pupils. Her death was very sudden, illness lasting but 


a week. 
HENRY C. TIMM. 

On Sept. 5, this old and widely-known musician died at 
his residence in Hoboken N. J: He was born in Hamburg 
in 1810, and came to New York when 25 years ofage. The 
first hearing of‘‘Schumann’s Paradise” and the Peri” was 
given by the N Y. Musical Institute under his baton in 
18418. He was the first conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society, organized in 1849. 

PATRICK SARSFIELD GILMORE. 

The celebrated band leader died suddenly at St. Louis on 
Sept. 24, of cholera morbus and heart failure, superinduced 
by excessive drinking. The band was filling its annual en- 
gagement at the Exposition, and the news of the leader's 
death cast a gloom over everything. 

Mr. Gilmore was born near Dublin, Dec. 25,1829. At an 
early age he became a member of the Athlone band, which 
played, in addition to its general duties, the instrumental 
parts of the mass in the Roman Catholic church on Sun- 
days. He cameto Americaat the age of 18, and almost 
immediately became leader of a band in Boston, which he 
left after a few years to accept a similar position. witha 
salary of $1,000, with the Salem, Mass., band. ‘‘Gilmore’s 
band” was organized in 1858, and has become one of the 
most widely known and popular bands in the world. He 


served with Gen. Burnside during two yearsof the civil 
war, In 1869 was the famous Peace Jubilee, which he or- 
ganized. The enterprise proving successful, he organized 
a second jubilee the following year, of an international 
character, with a chorus of 20,00U trained voices. and 2,000 
trained musicians. Boston gave him $50,000 and a medal 
for the first jubilee, and tokens of admivation have poured 
in upon him at various times from all over the country. 
St. Louis gave him anivory and gold diamond jewelled 
baton, New Orleans gave him a silver goblet filled with 
gold when that metal was at 200, and medals in abundance 
covered his breast. He had just received the official infor- 
mation of hisappointment as musical director at the World s 
Fair, which it had been his dearest wish to obtain, as a 
fitting climax to hisseries of brilliant successes. But it was, 
perhaps, this very appointment that caused his death. He 
anda few friends were celebrating it in a convivial way, 
the effect of which was too much for him. He was buried 
from St. Francis Xavier’s church, New York, Sept. 28. The 
funeral music was under the direction of Anton Seidl. 
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[The following articles treat upon subjects allied to our 
special features. The figures in parentheses indicate the 
price; the place of publication precedes the paper.] 


“Antonin Dyorak, the Composer.” 
Century, Sept. (35) Biographical. 

“Artof Acting.” F.F. Mackay. Kate Field's Washington, 
July 20. (5) 

“Bacon ys. Shakespeare.” 
Sept. (50) 

“Chautauquan 'Girls.’’ Ill. Adam Bell. 
Call, Sept. 12. (6) Gymnastic work. 

“Children’s Songs.” Eleanor Smith. N.Y. Christian Union, 
Aug. 27. (10) Their music of great importance. 

“Curiosities of Musical Literature.” Alfred Veit. 
Cosmopolitan,.Aug. (25) 

“Delsarte System of Expression, The.” II. Ida E. Crouch. 
Lynn, Mass., Ingalls’ Home Mag., Sept. (10) 

“Hilsinore, the Scene of Shakespeare’s ‘Hamlet.’” KE. K. 
Buchanan Baltimore, No Name Mag., Sept. (10) Descriptive. 

“Indowed Opera.” Anton Seidl. N. Y.2ribune, Sept. 13. (5) 

“Evolution of the Dance.” Ill, Harry Fulton. Chicago 
Times, Sept. 11. (5) From Herodius to Carmencita. 

“Exercise in Childhood and Youth’ J. M. Taylor, M.D 
Phila. Annals of Hygiene, Sept. (25) 

«Experimental Test of Musical Expressiveness.” I. Benj. 
I. Gilman, Worcester, Mass., Am. Jour. of Psychology, Aug. 
(1.50 

cpeees Conservatoire, The.” Ill. 
Francisco Call, Aug. 14. (5) 

“Gentle Exercise Better than Severe Training.” Ill. E. 
Checkley. N. Y. Jow., Sept 18. (5) 

“Genuine Emotion on the Stage.” Chicago Post, Aug. 17. 
(5) Do actors feel the emotions they portray ? 

‘ George William Curtis as an Orator.”” H A.Frink. Boston 
Congregationalist, Sept. 25. (10) 

“Greek Play on the Prairies, A.” Ill. N Y. Rev. of Revs., 
Sept. (25) Describes Sophocles’s ‘‘Electra’’as produced West. 

“Hearing, Music, and the Man.” Ill. Wat. Fop. Rev,, Sept. 
(30) Considers the effect of music therapeutically and 
morally. 

«‘Hearing and Sound.” 
Gazette, July 22. (5) 

“How the Drama Grew in England.” Myrta B. Castle. 
Battle Creek, Mich. Youwth’s Instructor, July 14. (5) 

‘‘How to Learn a Language.” Prof. Blackie. N.Y. Rev. of 
Rrvs, (25) 

“How Monkeys Talk.” 
July 17. (5) 

“John L. Sullivan’s Physique.” Ill. D. A. Sargent. N. Y. 
Herald, Aug. 21. (5) Gives anthropometric chart showing 
relation of the individual to normal standard. 

“Lovers in Shakespeare's Plays.” Ill. David H. Wheeler. 
Chautauquan, Aug. (25) 

‘*Monologue on Tennyson’s Poems, A.” 
San Francisco Chronicle, July 24. (5) 

‘‘Muscle Building.” E. Checkley. Phila. Lippincott's Mag., 
Oct. (25 

toa eoalae Exercise in the Schools.” R. Anna Morris. San 
Francisco Chronicle, Aug. 30. (5) 

“Music for the Masses.’’ Florence A. Marshall. 
Nineteenth Cen., July. (40) 

“Music for Young Girls.” Eleanor Smith. N.Y. Christian 
Union, Sept. 10. (10) 

“Musical Kxamination Oddities.” 
Aug. (25) 

“New Mexican Folk-Songs.” Chas. F. Lummis. N. Y. Cos- 
mopolitan, Oct. (25) 

“Old Stock Days in the Theatres.” Ill. 
Boston Arena, Sept. (50) 

‘Paris Music Halls.” Ill. N. Y. Sun, Sept. 18. (5) 

“Physical Culture.” N. Y. Belfora’s Mthly., Aug. (25) 
Walking. i 

“Plain Talk on the Drama, A.” Richard Mansfield. N.Y. 
North Amer. Rev., Sept. (50) 

«‘Porson of Shakespearean Criticism, The.”” London Quar. 
Rev., Oct. (1.50) 

“Some Stage Favorites.” III. ek Xs 
Munsey’s Mag., Sept. (25) 

“Swedish Gymnastics.” V. W. A. Robinson. Boston Jour. 
of Ed., Sept. 22. (6) : 

“Talent and Genius ov the Stage.” Geo. Barlow. N.Y. 
Contemp. Rev., Sept. (40) 
“Voice Treatment.’ 

July 30. (5) 

«Woman's Dress Reform” Boston Arena, Sept. (50) Sym- 
posium by May W. Sewall, Mrs, Jenness Miller, Frances 
Steele, and others. 

«Women as Athletes.” Ill. Phila. Times, Aug. 21. (5) Tells 
of heavy work done at Chautauqua. 


H.E. Krehbiel. N.Y. 


Edwin Reed. Boston Arena, 


Lincoln, Neb. 


NYS 


Althea Salvador. San 


Dr. Sandford. Worcester, Mass., 


A. H. Marsh. Ba'timore Jews, 


Peter Robertson. 


N.Y. 


N.Y. Cassell’s Mag., 


Jas. A, Herne. 


Morris Bacheller. 


W. Pegg. N.Y. Woman's Ill. World, 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 


READERS AND SINGERS. 


PEOF- MOSES TRUE BROWN has returned from his vaca- 

tion tour in Europe, where he made exhaustive studiesin 
both Paris and London of all that pertains to Delsarte. He 
promises to give to the readers of the Vorck MaGazIneE the 
benefit of these researches. He reports marked growth of 
interest in modern Delsarte as taught by leading exponents 
in America, and says that the system is better taught in 
America than in Europe and better in Bosten than in Paris. 
Indications point to the largest entering class that has ever 
been enrolled in the Boston School of Oratory. 

"Se 
* 

Miss Elsie O'Neal has been appointed voice-teacher in 
Galloway College for the coming year. She isa pupil of 
Mme. Cappiani, holding a certificate authorizing her to 
teach the Cappiani method. Miss Sallie Yarnell is the 
teacher of elocution. 


* OK 
* 


Mr. L. R. Hamberlin gave ‘An Hour's Light Reading” 
at Thatcher Institute Armory Hall, Sept. 16. His selections 
were mostly original, and included, ‘On Piney Prospect,” 
“Her Height,” -‘Lullaby,’”’ ‘A Song of the Seas,” ‘‘ An Old 
Family Servant.” 

: + 


In selecting Miss Edna Dean Proctor to write the Colum- 
bus Ode that will be read at schoolcelebrationsall over the 
country, the arrangers of the program‘dida wisething. No 
more thoroughly American and patriotic author could be 
found, and none whose verses would have a truer ring, 
both from a literary and a recitational standpoint. Miss 
Proctor has published a volume of verse, most of which is 
inspired by love of country. 

* 


* 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander S. Thompson sailed for Europe 
on Sept. 25, where they will spend a year. London will be 
theirchief stopping place. Itis their intention to study 
with leading English musicians and yoice-teachers. 

ee 
: * 

Mr. Thomas C. Trueblood lectured on the “Relation 
of English Quantity to Spoken Language,’’ at the Cincin 
nati, O., City Teachers’ Institute, Sept8. By request he read 
«Wreck of Rivermouth,” at the close ofthelecture. Among 
the points he made were: “A child must have an ideal un- 
tilhe becomes himself independent. Every letter in the 
language has areal value and an expressional value. An 
ignorance of the ‘time-value’ of wordsis the cause of the 
drawland the snapin utterance; the one overrates, the 
other underrates sound. A child will never read better than 
his idea of what good reading is; therefore, the teacher 
should be a good model ” 

* 

Mr.J. F. von der Heide has returned from Europe, and 
resumed teaching, Oct. 3. The outlook for his school of 
music is excellent. His summerwas divided between Ber- 
lin, Vienna (at the Exposition), Buda—Pesth, Carlsbad. Leip- 
sic, and Prague. At Prague he heard Verdi's “Otello” and 
a comic opera by Smetana, entitled ‘‘Prodana Nevésta.” 

sir 

The Boston College of Oratory opens on Oct. 3 with over 
20 pupils, a fine showing for the first year. Mrs. Clara 
Power Edgerly, the principal, has associated with herasa 
faculty Mr. Howard M. Ticknor, well known as a dramatic 
teacher; Miss Laughton, for voice-work; Miss Blackwell, 
physical culture. Greek tableau posing will bea distine- 
tive feature of the work. A Saturday class for teachers and 
professional people isa valuable addition to the College. 

* = 

The opening entertainment of the Duquesne Conservya- 
tory of Music, Sept. 22, was aconcert by the faculty, assist- 
ed by Mrs Byron W. King, reader. Mr. Ad. M. Foerster 
will continue his vocal and other musical work at the Con- 
servatory, The opening number of the program. a piano 
solo, ‘‘Eros,”’ op. 27, No.1, was composed by Mr. Foerster. 
The vocal numbers were: Jensen’s ‘A Spring Night,” Thom- 
as's ‘‘Know’st Thou the Land,” Pinsuti’s ‘‘Last Watch.” 


* OK 
* 


Mr. Edward P. Perry has prepared three special pro- 
grams. No. 1, is ‘‘An Evening of American Humor,’ com- 
paring witand humor, humor of exaggeration and situation, 
American dialect, illustrated by selectionsfrom well known 
authors. No. 2, isan ‘‘Evening with Charles Dickens,” 
giving extracts from ‘‘David Copperfield,” ‘‘Hard Times,” 
and “Dr. Marigold.” No. 3,isa ‘Classical Evening,” with 
selections from Bulwer-Lytton, Scott, Browning, Long- 
fellow, Hood, Shakespeare. by 


The Manuscript Society of New York and the American 
Composers’ Choral Association have united and will here- 
after work together. Mr. Emilio Agramonte will direct the 
chorus, admission to which is $2 for ladies and $3 for gen- 
tlemen, after an examination in reading and singing. The 
public concerts of the Manuscript Society will be given at 
Chickering Hall as usual, the dates being Dec.13, Feb. 8, 
and April 26. The privatemonthly meetings will begin in 
November, to be held at Mason and Hamlin Hall,and are 


open to members only. 
i 


Miss Mabel Mulliken willteachin Ohioanother year. She 
attended Holt’s summer school during her vacation. Miss 
Mulliken combines singing and elocutionin her teaching. 
She isa vocal pupil of Mr. Ben. T. Hammond, of whom she 
says, “I cannot speak too highly of the method he uses.” 
She will make a specialty this winter of pupils’ recitals and 
rehearsals, and will do considerable coaching of plays, 
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A very good picture of Miss Jean Stuart Brown appeared 
in a recent issue of the Whitehall Chronicle. she has given 
a number of readings in the northern part of New York 
State, where she is a prime favorite. Miss Brown willteach 
and read in New York city and vicinity as usual this season. 

ni 

Mr. J. W. Parson Price has returned from his vacation of 
ten weeks and resumed vocal instruction. 

* x 
* 


The Western School of Elocution and Oratory, Dr. G. W. 
Hoss, principal, began its regular work on Sept 26. The 
school was incorporated in 1891, with power to confer de- 
grees and grant diplomas. Last year’s catalogue shows 99 
pupils. 

And 

Miss Lily Hoffner Wood recited at Litchfield, Conn., Aug. 
9, giving the entire program of 12 numbers herself. Among 
her selections were: ‘‘To-morrow at Ten,” “ Renyi,” 
“Country Sleighing.” and selections from ‘‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby” and “ King John.” : 

* 


* 

Mrs. Katherine L. Fisk, pupil of Mrs.Sara Hershey Eddy, 
with whom she went abroad this summer, has made a very 
favorable impression in London by her singing. 

Ase 

Mr. S. H. Clark has been called to fill the chair of elocu- 
tion in the new University of Chicago, and will enter upon 
his duties in November. Few men in the profession are as 
well fitted for this position as Mr. Clark is. He made a 
brilliant impression at the recent elocutionists’ convention, 
and his appointment at the new University is one of those 
happy cases where the right man is putin the right place. 
He isa deep Shakespearean student, and a practical illus- 
trator of his excellent theories as to what elocution should 
be. Mr. Clark has arranged a six weeks’ farewell tour of 
readings before entering upon his work, every night of 
which is already filled. In addition to his college work he 
will accept a few private pupils. 

* * 
% 

Miss Stella King, who has been summering in Alabama, 
has returned and will begin workin New York, Oct. 1. Her 
* Mornings in Drawing-rooms,’” which have been so suc- 
cessful during the last three seasons, will be resumed in 
November. In September she read at Lake Mohonk in the 
Catskills, going thence to Boston, 

x ok 
* - 

Mr. Walter Manchester resumed his work as yoice-teach- 
erand conductor;on Sept. 19. 

* Ox 
* 

Miss Tirzah Hamlin, pupil of Mr. Edmund J. Myer, will 

be the contralto soloist at the Troy, N. Y., Choral Club’s 


first concert, Nov. 16, 
* ae. 


The Mt. Vernon Institute of Elocution and Languages 
opens its season the first week in October. The principal, 
Miss Frances E. Peirce, is a clever, energetic woman. As an 
inducement foroutsiders to send pupils to the Institute she 
makes the following offer: ‘‘For every certified pupil you 
will send us, paying us for instruction $75 or upward, we 
will allow you a cash commission of 10 per cent., payable 
immediately on our receiving the tuition fee.” This is a 
practical way of advertising. 

* x 


* 

During August Mr. James 8. Burdett filled 25 engage- 
ments for readings at some of the most popular summer re- 
sorts in the East, including 4 nights at Saratoga, 3 nights in 
the Catskills, Shelter Island, Lake Mahopac, Long Branch, 
3 nights at Lake George, Lake Hopatcong. 

* * “i 
* 

Mr. Edward A. Ott, who is now in his second year as dean 
of the Harvout chair of oratory in Drake University, has 
been nominated for Congress by the People’s Partyin his 
State. Althougha young man for such an honor, he is 
said to have won it by oratory. He is especially strong 
in extemporaneous speaking and is an excellent debater, 

nee 
* 

We regret to announce that Mr. R. E. Mayne has been 
obliged to enter a hospital on account of his eyes, which 
have troubled him seriously for some time. 

* OK 
* 

Miss Lida Gilbert has accepted the position of teacher of 

elocution at Butler University for the co ming year. 
Chie 

Mr. I. V. Flagler’s lectureson music were one of the prom- 
inent features of Chautauqua instruction and entertain- 
ment this summer. His talkson the great composers are 
full of interest to every body. 

* x 
* 

At the Leetonia Teachers’ Institute, Mr. Byron W. King 
gave a talk on ‘“‘ Reading.” and recited twice, giving scenes 
from ‘Julius Cesar,” ‘‘ The Travelled Parson,” and a num- 
ber of original poems and character sketches. 

* x 


* 

The Schumann Male Quartet, of New York, has issued a 
neat booklet announcing its seventh season. It contains 
excellent pictures of the singers, all of whom have fine 
voices. Mr. Addison Andrews, the second tenor, is also a 
taleuted reciter. 

*x * 
* 

Miss Stella L. Waldo, for 11 years teacher of vocal music 
at Centenary Collegiate Institute, N. J., has removed to New 
York, where she will give private and class instruction in 
parlor, church and concertsinging. She isa pupil of Mme. 
Cappiani, who warmly recommends her, 


Jd 


ts 


Pate “lax 


Mrs. Elizabeth ©. Mayer, after a prolonged sojourn 
abroad, where she*bas been under the best instruction in 
all phases of musical art, has located in New York city as 
teacher of voice-production and of the art of singing. She 
studied counterpoint and harmony with Mr. Bennett of the 
London Royal Academy, and voice with William Shake- 
speare, the favorite pupil of the elder Lamperti. Broad mu- 
sical cultureis a necessity fora voice-teacher, and Mrs. 
Mayer has done well to acquire a liberal musical education. 
She comes specially recommended by William Shakespeare, 
whose autographic letter is given above. 

ee 
* 

Miss Minnie Nickum, elocution teacher at Greensburg 
Seminary, entertained Chautauquans:on several occasions 
this summer. Atthe Press Club reception she gave ‘‘ Love 
ina Balloon,”’ which was heartily received. The program 
included Wm. H. Sherwood, the great pianist, and Bernhard 
Listemann, of violin celebrity. Miss Nickum is a pupil of 
Prof, R. McL. Cumnock. 

Ses 

Miss Mollie Jackson will have charge of the elocution 
and physical culture department at the Denison Commer- 
cial College this year. 

x * 
* 

Mrs, Ogden Crane began her season of yocal instruction 
in New York Sept. 20, and will beat her studio four days 
each week. Owing to the increased number of New York 
applicants, she has decided to give’up her Brooklyn studio 
for the present. The first rehearsal for her fall concert, to 
be held at Chickering Hali, was at Mrs, Crane’s studio, 
Sept. 29, when “The Naiads” was taken up. Mrs. Crane 
will give also a vocal prize contest early in the season. 
There will be three classes open to all pypils; the prizesare 
gold and silver medals Following are the selections for 
the contest: Soprano solo, Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hear ye Israel;” 
contralto solo, Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ But the Lord is Mindful of 
His Own;’’ soprano aria, Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Ombra Loeggiera ;” 
contralto aria, Rossi’s ‘‘Ah. Rendimi;” soprano song, R. 
Becker’s ‘‘Springtime;” contralto song, Buck's ‘‘ When the 
Heart is Young.” 

* as 

Miss Marion Short reports a splendid season already laid 
out. Nhe is under the sole management of D W. Robert- 
son, wh has booked for her many engagements in New 
York and vicinity. 


MISS M. HELENA ZACHOS. 


Intellectual and Emotional Training in 
Expression, 
VOCAL AND PHYSICAL. 
Special care taken to develop original talent under the 
Laws of Dramatic Art, 


359 W. 22d Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Address, 


NATIONAL | 
ASSOCIATION OF ELOCUTIONISTS., 


ORRIGERS. 
President—F. F. Mackay, Broadway Theatre Building, City 
_ of New York. : 
First Vice-President—HANNIBAL A. Wit.iAms, City of New 
ork, 
Second Vice-President—Austin H. Merritt, N ashville, Tenn. 
Secretary—Georce R. Puitutps, 114 West 14th Street, City of 
New York. 
Treasurer—Tuomas C, Truesioop, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


CHAIRMEN OR COMMITTEES. 


Chairman of Board of Directors—S. H. CLARK, Chicago Uni- 
versity, Chicago, III. 

Chairman of Literary Committee—Epcar S. WERNER, 28 
West 23d Street, City of New York. 

Chairman of Ways and Means Committee—Ronert I. FULTON, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


BOARD OR DIREQ@TORS. 
THE OFFICERS ex-officio, 
Moses Truge Brown, CaRoLinE B. Lz Row, 
WILiiam B CHAMBERLAIN, ANNA Morcan, 
Joun W. CHURCHILL, Mrs. Epna CHAFFEE NOBLE, 
S H Cvrark, Mrs. FRANK STUART PARKER, 
Rosert McL. Cumnock, Vircit A. PINKLRY, 
Mary A. Currigr, Georce L. RayMonD, 
Mrs. ANNA Baricut Curry, Wituam T. Ross, 
Cuarites W. Emerson, Mrs. J. W SHoEMaAKRR, 
Rosert I. Futon, F. ‘TownsenpD Sou1HWICK, 
L. R. HamBeruin, Mrs. GENEVIEVE STEBBINS, 
Epcar S. WERNER. 


Next annual meeting at Chicago, June 26, 1893. 
Annual Membership $3.00, dating from July 1. 


Official Organ: WERNER’s VOICE MAGAZINE, 
New York. 
Copies of 1892 Report sent postpaid on recei f 
ipt of $1.00. 
Address Edgar S. Werner, 28 West 23d Street, New York. 
Members of the Association may have copies of the Report 
bound is cloth by-paying fifty cents additional. 


Appiications for membership to be sent to the secretary. 


WANTED. 


A Graduate of the BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY 
desires a position as teacher. First Class references and testi- 
monials. Address, G C.M., Care of 
Werner’s Voice MaGazinz, 28 West 23d Street, New York. 


OctoBER, 1892. 


MISS NAOMA ALFREY, 
Reader, and Portrayer of Characters. 


Engagements desired for Public and Private Recitals. 
Arranging and directing unique amateur entertainments a 
specialty. 

Reading, Msthetic Physical Culture and Dancing taught 
in Private Schools, Classes and Clubs. 


Address, care of Werner’s Voice Magazine, 
28 WEST 23d STREET, N. Y: 


MRS. E. VEDDER TONER, 
Teacher of Elocution and Physical Culture, 


508 WEST 34th ST., N. Y. 


In addition to her adult classes, Mrs. Toner 
gives special attention to the instruction of chil- 


dren. 
Arrangements can now be made for fall classes. 


GROUP POSING 
And Dramatic Transitions based upon th 
principles of Delsarte. 


SINGLE POSES 
IN SERIES OF TWENTY. 


SCARF POSING. 


This work was introduced by Mrs. Laura J. 
TispaLE, who will give instruction, with directions 
for the management of lights and music. Address, 


CENTRAL MUSIC HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Paris Delsarte Academy. 


M. GIRAUDET, of the Paris Grand 
Opera, Professor in the Paris National 
Conservatory of Music and Declamation, 
Pupil and Disciple of FRANCOIS 
DELSARTE, will open, beginning No- 
vember 1, 1892, special courses in 


Singing, Declamation and 
Gesture, 


according to the teachings of his master. 


The course in singing will com- 
prise: 

(1) Placing or pose of voice; 

(2) Vocal mechanism—roulades; 

(3) Style. 

The course in declamation will 
comprise: 

(1) Analysis of the passions and of human 
expressions, showing the relation of Delsarte’s 
theories on art, the beautiful, etc. ; 

(2) Diction, and the application of Delsarte’s 
grammar of philosophy; 

(3) Expression of inflections, and mimetic art. 


The study of gesture will be 
made: 
(1) From the standpoint of fixed attitudes, or 


statics. 

(2) From the standpoint of action and of the 
joining together of attitudes, or dynamics. 

(3) From the standpoint of «esthetic application. 


The courses will last for ten months of each scholastic 
year, with five lessons a week. 

Pupils will be called on in turn to give lessons to one 
another, under the supervision and guidance of M. Girau- 
det, whose remarks will form the necessary commentary 
on Delsartes magnificent theories. These remarks, 
gathered by the pupils, recapitulated and discussed among 
themselves, under the sanction of M. Giraudet, will be 
published later, with the name of the pupil who has as- 
sisted, and will form a work adapted to the teaching of the 
real Delsarte System. 

Diplomas wilt be granted to those pupils who 
have taken at least a two years’ course at the 
Delsarte Academy, and those who are enrolled the 
first yeur, from the opening, will receive the title 
of Charter Members of the Paris Delsarte Academy. 


The number of pupils being limited, applica- 
tions may be sent for the present to M. Giraudet. 

Price, for the entire course, 300 francs a month. 

For further information address M. Giraudet, 
Rue du Conservatoire 10, Paris, France. 
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‘The Buffalo Training School of Elocution and English 
Literature, Mrs. Elizabeth Marney Conner, principal, opened 
Sept. 19. Mrs, E. J. Uller will have charge of the ssthetic 
gymnastics and Delsarte method of expression. Mrs. 
Conner will pay special attention to the work in Shake- 
speare and dramatic action. 


* 
J Miss Mary McCowen’s oralschool for young deaf children 
is meeting with success. Special provision is made for 
children between two and five years of age,for whoma 
nursery and kindergarten is maintained. 
* x 
* 

Miss Leah Goldstone, who has been studying at the Chi- 
cago Conservatory this summer under Miss Anna Morgan 
and Mr. Hart Conway, will resume teaching at herhume the 
first weekin October. She writes enthusiastically of her 
teachers and of the conservatory, which she saysis ‘one 
of the best schools in the country.’”’ Though last winter 
was herfirst attempt at teaching, she had 25 pupils, and 
the outlook for this winter is even better. Whilein the 
West, Miss Goldstone gave readings in Wisconsin, Indiana 


and Illinois. 
oe 


* 
Mr. W.S. Battis has been playing the part of Don Jose in 
the charming comedy “ By Wits Outwitted.” In the wealthy 
but cunning and avaricious father, he hasa role that af- 
fords opportunity for his genius, 
Ok 


* 

The department of physical culture at Chautauqua this 
year was in every way successful. The first normal class 
contained but 3 pupils; this summer’s class numbered 160 
members ; while the attendance in all the classes of this 
department was over 1,000. 

* x 
* 

Mr. Charles Stevens, voice-teacher and tenor soloist, an- 
nounces his sixth season at Detroit. In addition to his 
teaching and singing, he has Conducted most of the leading 
musical organizations in that city, and is a member of the 
Mendelssohn Male Quartet. 

* ok 


Mr. Frank T. Charles, whose interesting letter on Gounod 
will be found elsewhere in this magazine, has compiled an 
excellent account of the paintings in the galleries, 
churches, etc., of Florence, Italy, including the history and 
legends connected with them, the life of the artists, and 
also of the saints depicted. The work is of great help to all 
students and lovers of art. Mr. Charles has been abroad for 5 
years, devoting himself to the study of the history of art, 
his specialty. The'work will be published shortly. 

fe 
* 


Miss Alice Howard, apupil of Mr. F. Townsend Southwick, 
is an earnest and intelligent worker in her profession. Mr. 
Southwick has written of her: ‘‘Miss Howard is exception- 
ally qualified both as a teacher and reader. Her work is ex- 
ceedingly natural. I have no hesitation in endorsing her 
most thoroughly.” 

isl 

Mr. E. Livingston Barbour writes entertainingly of his 
summer in Boston, where he went after the elocutionists’ 
convention to attend Posse’s gymnasium. His letter will be 
found on page 299. He resumed his duties at Rutgers Col- 
lege on Sept. 22. 

Ed ots 

Miss Anna Brennan will have charge this year of the elo- 
cution and physical culture department connected with the 
Nashville Conservatory of Music. Miss Brennan is an ex- 
perienced teacher and a first honor graduate of the Chicago 
College of Oratory and Music. 

x 


* 

Mr. Harry N. Shaw has been appointed principal of the 
Toronto Conservatory School of Elocution vice Mr. S. H. 
Clark, who resigned to accept a professorship at the Chicago 
University. Mr. Shaw is a capable, wide-awake teacher, 
and is a worthy successor to Mr. Clark. 

* * 
* 

Mr. John Towers will be a welcome addition to musical 
life in New York. He is literally a man of world-wide ex- 
perience as well as of broad intellect. The excellence of his 
work is shown by the fact that a pupil of his who sang a‘ the 
recent Cleveland meeting of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association was immediately engaged for a church position 
in that city. Mrs. Towers, who will lecture on literature, 
has been a personal friend of ‘1hackeray, Dickens, Carlyle, 
and other famous authors. 


* 

The Phelps School of Literature, Elocution and Physical 
culture, Miss Carrie Berry Phelps, principal, opens Oct. 3. 
The system taught is the Emerson System. 

* x 
* 

Mrs. M. Tillie Inman Fox announces the opening of her 
season of her humorous and dramatic recitals. She isa 
clever platform entertainer, and inimitable in dialect work, 
Last season she read extensively among the Keeley Cure 


Institutes. 
* he 


A concert was given at the Queen’s Royal Hotel, Niagara- 
on-the-Lake, Sept. 2, by the Metropolitan Concert Party. 
Chevalier J. de Zielinski was the pianist and musical di- 
rector, and Mrs. de Zielinski read ‘‘Carcassonne ” and 
«© Where are the Snows of Last Year ?”” The musical num—- 
bers were: Piano solos. Klein’s “ Prelude from Suite,” op. 
25, Blumenschein’s ‘‘ Barcarolle,” Karyanoff's ‘‘ Valse Ca- 
price,” op. 16, Liebling’s ‘‘ Cradle Song,’ op. 23; contralto 
solos, Saint-Saen’s cantabile from ‘‘ Samson and Delilah,” 
Van der Stucken’s '‘ The Sweetest Flower.” Hawley’s ‘‘ Ah, 
tis a Dream ;” soprano solos, Harris’s ‘‘ My Guest, ” Bart- 
lett’s “Fairy Slumber Song ” Hoffman's ‘‘ Waldesruh, ” 
Braga’s “ Marguerite’s Three Bouquets,” with violin obli- 
gato; duet, Pinsuti’s “ Il Ciel Stellato,”’ 


WOS KOM 


College of Oratory, 


CHARTERED BY THE 


STATE of MASSACHUSETTS, 


TERM OPENS MONDAY, OCT. 3, 1892. 
The Strongest Teaching Faculty 
of any school in New England. 


Clara Power Edgerly, Principal, and Teacher 
of the Delsarte System of Gesture and 
Pantomime, and Statue Posing. 


Mrs. Edgerly (then Clara Tileston Power) was 
for seven years teacher of Delsarte, Dramatic 
Action and Pantomime at the Boston School of 
Oratory. She originated the Statue Posing depart- 
ment at this school. She is a graduate of the 
school under Prof. Robert R. Raymond. 

Howard M. Ticknor, formerly instructor in 
Oratory at Harvard, will be in charge of the 
department of Dramatic Presentation, Criticism, 
Shakespeare and Dickens. 

Marie Ware Laughton, principal of the Lewiston 
(Me.)School of Expressive Art, Teacher of Vocal 
Culture, and associate principal. 

Degree of Bachelor of Oratory conferred in two 
years, Master of Oratory in three years. 

Instruction in the Swedish System of Physical 
Culture, and in English and American Literature. 

Rooms light and well ventilated, in the heart 
of the city. 

Weekly school and Monthly Public Recitals 
for allthe Pupils. For any further information 
address, Boston College of Oratory, Box 1941, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE LEADING SCHOOL of ELOCUTION AND 
DRAMATIC ART IN INDIANA. 


Indiana-Boston School of Elocution and Expres- 
sion of Indianapolis, 


Physical Culture, Delsarte and Pantomimic Training. 
Mrs. Harriet Augusta Prunk, Principal, 
(Graduate of Lewis B. Monroe) 

368 West New York Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


sign contracts for ee oes Ss 
“GUSTAV. VON WALDENHAI 


he renowned. piano virtuoso and. concert sing 
U. S., during the season of 1892-93. except the un 
Bureau:-. The distinguished artist: will be heard this W 
concert 
<country, 


“music schools | é pase on our tour. Add 


such towns, as. 
Managers.) 


(Roberts, Browne : 
: éw York 


“> 35, West 18th Street, 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Prof. H. CG. Wood, M.D., LL.D.; Prof. Harrison Allen, 
M.D., University of Pennsylvania ; Geo. W. Childs, Prop., 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, and Postmaster-General John 
Wanamaker refer stammerers to Philadelphia Institute. 
Send for 54-Page Pamphlet to 

EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Principal, 


1033 ‘Spring Garden Street, - - Philad+«lIphia, Pa 


ELLA LEVY, 
Public Reader and Teacher of Elocution. 


Engagements solicited for Public and Private 
Entertainments, 
CAN REFER TO MANY PAST SU CCESSES. 
Address, 264 West 36th Street, New York, 


n:the large-cities, and prominent conservatories of this 
and: special inducements are. offered to directors “of 


= American and Foreign Concert and.Lecture Bureau, 
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MRS. LE FAVRE, 


PRESIDENT OF 
The American Delsarte Association, will make engage- 
ments with 


SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, CLUBS 
AND INDIVIDUALS, 


For Lecturesand Instruction in Gesture, Society Manners, 
Physical Culture, Breathing, Graceful Walking and How to 
Carry an Umbrella (Le Fayre Method), Color as related to 
Dress and Decoration, Address, Mrs.C. LEFavre, Care, 
Werner's Voice Magazine, 28 West 23d St., N. Y. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 


of Music, Art, Oratory and English Literature. 
CHARLES W. LANDON, Dean. 

The CHEVALIER DE KONTSKI, Dir. of Piano Department. 
Mrs. WILLIS MERTON BRYANT, Dir. of Vocal Department. 
JAMES PADDON, Dir. of Violin Department, 

Mrs. BELLE McLEOD LEWIS, Prin. of School of Oratory. 
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The Bandage is a pleasant, soothing application ; is 
worn at night, doing its wonderful work while the 
patient sleeps. Gives instant relief and absolutely 
cures most cases with one or two nightly appli- 
eations. Equally good for adults and children. 
Always ready for use. Fits any sized neck. It 
strengthens the Throat and clears the Voice of 
Ministers, Simgers and others obliged to use the 
voice. Price $1 by mail. Testimonials and pamphlet 
on ‘‘THE THROAT AND ITS AILMENTS,”’’ sent free 
on receipt of 2c. stamp. Mention paper and address 
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The Burning Ship. J. H. McNaugh- 
ton. Scene from ‘‘ Onnalinda,” describing 
the heroism of a man in rescuing a woman 


c 1 the press. 
and child from a burning vessel. The 


The Press Evangel. 
O'Reilly. A poem showing the power of 


A Very Bad Case. 


The First Snow. 
edietta in verse. 
The Phantom Ball. R. 


John Boyle 


F. H. Stauffer. 


Ella Dietz. 
Can be made taking 


A dream recalls the scenes of a ball in an 


A com- A Seaside Flirtation. §. M. Peck. 
Humorous. 
V. Jeffrey. Barnyard Melodies. F. E. Brooks. 


Brings in imitations of dog, hen, duck, 


poem is analyzed, showing Mrs. Diehl’s 
method of teaching reading. 

The Brothers. Marietta Holley, 
known as *‘ Josiah Allen’s Wife.” Legend 
of two brothers who, in order to serve God, 
choose different ways: the elder spends 
his life in a cell, while the younger is out 
in the world doing deeds of charity. 

Alice Ayres. E. A. Blake. Heroic 
action of a nurse who drops gently three 
children from a burning building, and then, 
plunging out head first herself, is killed. 


How Pat Went Courting. Humor- 
ous Irish dialect. Prose. 
The Voice of the People. J. G. 


Clark. Hints at the uprising of the people 
to right their wrongs, Specially suitable 
for labor meetings. 

The Flag at Half-Mast. While the 
flags are floating at half-mast in honor of 
Peter Cooper, this poem asks why there is 
no flag at half-mast when a noted woman 
dies. Specially suited for woman’s suf- 
frage occasions. With lesson-talk by Mrs. 
Biehl. 

The Courtships of Adolphus 
M’Duff. Humorous prose. 

The Corpse’s Husband. Bridget at- 
tends a funeral, and before leaving be- 
comes engaged to the widower. Prose 

The Burgomaster’s Death. Adapt- 
ed from “‘ The Bells” by T. F. Wilford, A 
very powerful, dramatic piece ; soliloquy 
ef a conscience-stricken murderer. Full 
business given. 

The Dream of Sister Agnes. A 
beautiful poem making a good Christmas 
study. A nun dreams of her early love, 
and what might have been. Lesson-talk 
by Mrs. Diehl. 

Fishing. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Hu- 
morous account of a fisherman who brings 
back the basket as empty as he took it. 
Lesson-talk by Mrs. Diehl. 

Mrs. Magoogin on Spring Bonnets 
and Spring Poetry. J. J. Jenkins. 
Humorous prose Irish dialect. 

Juliet. L, F. Austin. A man in love 
with an actress, is horrified to find her in 
the Paris morgue. Pathetic and dramatic. 

Ethan Allen. G. L. Raymond, A 
heroic and patriotic poem fully analyzed 
by Mrs. Diehl. 

Easter in a Hospital Bed. Nym 
Crinkle. A most charmingly written prose 
piece telling of the death of a woman. 
She recalls her home, marriage and hard 
lot. Affords opportunity for musical ac- 
companiment, 


Recitation for a very little girl, whose dolly 
is very sick. 

Charlie. Fanny Foster Clark. Most 
powerful and pathetic Scotch dialect 
prose story of a boy who, in trying to save 
his brother, lost his own life by falling 
down a cliff. 

OwlIn Church. R. V. Jeffrey. The 
poem puts imaginary thoughts into the 
owl’s head as he looks down on the con- 
gregation. 

The Red Bird. W.H. Hayne. 

I Wonder What Maud Will Say. 
5S. M. Peck. An old ‘bachelor expresses 
fears as he contemplates a proposal. 

Women of the War. Annie Thomas. 
Read before the National Woman's Tem- 
perance Union. 

General Grant’s English. Mark 
Twain. An excellent prose declamation. 

The French Ensign. A. Daudet. A 
French flag-bearer who has carried the 
flag through many battles, refuses to give 
it up when Bazaine surrenders; and in the 
excitement, falls dead. Very dramatic. 

TheStar of Democracy. Henry 
Watterson. Prose declamation. 

Mr. Bowser Among the Dress- 
makers. Humorous prose. 

Winifred, Walter and the W’s. Ex- 
cellent not only for practice on the w’s, but 
much variety of tone, time, force and pitch 
may be thrown into it. Good encore. 

The Chant of the Cross-Bearing 
Child. J. W. Riley. A good recitation 
in negro dialect. 

Little Bo-Peep and Little Boy 
Blue. §. M. Peck. Recitation for a child. 

Mental Arithmetic. Humorous 
prose story of a boy who, when asked how 
many peaches there will be left, says 
none, as he will grab them. 

Two Valentines. May Riley Smith. 
Humorous account of how a man mixes 
his valentines in mailing them. Lesson- 
talk by Mrs. Diehl. 

Mirandy. E.W. McGlasson. A Yan- 
kee’s joy at having one girl amongst six 
boys. 

The Hen Hussy. Tells of Mr. Bowser’s 
experiences in the kitchen. Humorous. 

The Spring Poet. Hal Berte. Hu- 
morous encore. 

The Fate of Mackay. Noah Little. 
A cute and humorous account of the fate 
of a man who marries in haste, 

“The Jefful.’*? John Habberton. 
Prose, giving opportunities for baby talk 
and to imitate ripping cloth. 


old Southern mansion on the Potomac. 


Essay on Necks. Laura M. Johnson, 
A humorous prose boy’s composition. 

Fritz. Anna Randall Diehl. Pathetic 
prose piece telling of two Fritz’s, one a pet 
dog pampered by its rich owner and the 
other a poor outcast boy who dies from 
want. 

A Christmas Gift. D. L. Proudfit. 
On Christmas Eve a man prays that his 
sick grandson may be restored, which is 
done. Pathetic, and suitable for religious 
occasions. 

Zingarella, the Gypsy Flower- 
Girl. Ed. L. McDowell. This great piece 
has a lesson-talk by Mrs. Diehl, 

Five Little Chickens. Recitation for 
a child. 


He Pays License on a Dog. Hum- 
orous prose. 
Give Me Back my Boy. Jasper 


Garnet. A victim of drink. Good tem- 
perance piece. 

Plighted (4. p. 1887). A. W. Botherton. 
A satire on the way fashionable matches 
are made and entered into. 


The Children of the Bonnet Rouge. 
Victor Hugo. A most dramatic episode in 
the war of °93, bringing in a mother and 
three children, and the rescue of the chil- 
dren from a burning fortress by a marquis, 
who does it at the risk of his own life, as 
he is surrounded by thousands of hostile 
soldiers. 

The Stonecutter. Elizabeth Akers. A 
stonecutter, discontented with his lot, is 
permitted to become a king and wealthy, 
but finally asks that he may become once 
more a hammerer of stone. 

The Soldier’s Return. H. Tuttle. 
Prose declamation. 


The Senator’s Grandmother. Pa- 
tience Stapleton, Frontier story of a man, 
who, when about to be lynched for a ae 
posed crime, asks that he may hear an old 
woman sing a hymn. She turns ont to 
be his mother, and his son becomes U. 8. 


senator. 

The Bonny Wee Hoose. W. Lyle. 
Scotch dialect poem. 

Decoration Day. E. P. Thwing. 


Prose declamation. 
The Music of Nature. M. F. Ormsby. 


Coupon Bonds. J. T. Trowbridge. 
Prose humorous account of the tribulations 
a farmer had to keep bonds safe. 


turkey, hog, cat, sheep, crow, cow, etc. 

Two Bellis. J. W. Sanborn. Very 
effective if one can give bell-notes. 

Derby Day. Fanny Foster Clark. 
After the style of “Aux Italiens.” telling 
how a man, after three months’ absence, 
returns to find his betrothed married to an 
old duke. 

Dandelion and Clover-Top. May 
Riley Smith. A pretty costume dialogue 
for six little girls. 

The Path of the Cyclone. Metta E. 
B.Thorne. During the absence of a farmer - 
and his wife a hurricane sweeps over his 
farm, but none are killed. 

A Pin. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. A com- 
paring of an ever faultfinding critie to a 
pin 


The Sale ofa Pig. Jessie F. O'Donnell, 
Trish dialect story of the sorrow a man 
feels on being obliged to sell his pig to pay 
the doctor. 


The Parson’s Cradle. Anna Randal{ 
Diehl. A humorous account of how a 
patent cradle gets going and cannot be 
stopped, to the great alarm of the mother, 
Humorous. 

Rover in Chureh. James Buckham., 
A dog enters a church and sits by his little 


mistress. 

The Coal Digger. Jessie F. O’Don- 
nell. Although the miner is buta lump of 
clay on earth, in heaven his soul will grow 
broad. 

The Execution of Louis XVI. A 
scene from “Marie Antoinette,’’ as played 
by Ristori. Very dramatic. Full business 
given. 

The Erl Koenig. First young lady 
reads how Schubert set the music to Goe- 
the’s famous poem. Second young lady 
recites the poemin the original German, 
and athird young lady recites it in English, 
Schubert’s music may be played during 
the recitation by another young lady. 

Mme. Eef. Humorous French dialect, 
account of how Eve was led to eat the 
apple. 

_They Don’t Agree. A brother’s and 
sister's conflicting opinions of a girl. Hu- 
morous. 

Out atSea. J. S. Fletcher. A dying 
sailor asks that his Bible be read while his 
“soul is going out to sea.” 

Mrs Piper. Marian‘Douglas. Humor- 
ous narrative of how a widow isled to re- 
marry. 


Sent on receipt of price. Address the Publishe, EDGAR 8S. WERNER, 
28 West 23d Street, New York. 
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mon among those of the operatic and concert stage. The pose 
of a dramatic singer or reader is rarely natural or easy. Un- 
natural rigidity of the muscles usually prevails. Coldness of 
the extremities intimates interference with the distal circulation; 
lividity of the lips and tremor of the heart betray the exalted 
neurotic pressure. Directly and indirectly the results of this 
overwrought nervous influence appear. 

The hypertrophy of the right side of the heart may be so 
neatly regulated, that for years it.is capable of maintaining the 
circulation undisturbed, and the changes going on be fairly 
masked to all but the most careful observer. This may con- 
tinue until there is an interruption of the vocal activities, or a 
complete cessation of the accustomed exercise. Then they may 
be called from obscurity in a sudden and alarming manner in 
consequence of adiminution in the heart-muscle or hypertrophy 


without a corresponding subsidence in the pulmonary require-~ 


ments. Injuries which force the singer into the quiescent state 
and compel the recumbent position, furnish the purest examples 
of ‘‘heart failure” succeeding upon abstinence from vocal ex- 
ercise. A striking one is that of aman, aged thirty-three years, 
a constant singer, who had broken his thigh and was put under 
the influence of chloroform while the fracture was dressed. He 
remained recumbent nearly six weeks with but occasional 
changes in position. In his earliest attempts to move on 
crutches, he suddenly became faint and fell to the floor, repro- 
ducing the fracture. He was then sent to the hospital to afford 
more perfect surveillance. Chloroform was again exhibited, 
but after a few inefficient inhalations his heart ceased to beat 
forever. Autopsy revealed a dilated right heart and largelungs. 
I think his case illustrates well my theory. 

It has been obvious enough to my mind for some years that 
a condition does uprise in the singer’s heart when abstinence 
from wonted activity will permit muscular deterioration and dil- 
atation. At all times and in all cases there is a varying char- 
acter imparted to the heart-muscle ranging from active hyper- 
trophy to dilatation and back again, and these in perfect ac- 
cord with the degrees of exercise and rest. A fact I desire to 
urge is this: The true heart-gymnastics for the vocalist or the 
dramatic reader are the more or less protracted exercises to 
which he has accustomed himself, and in the absence of such 
stimulus to his heart-muscle I would urge the necessity of the 
surveillance of his physician. Especially should these obser- 
vations be noted in cases where the symptoms of dilatation have 
already shown themselves. Hearts once impaired, depleted 
and impoverished need but slight insult te permit the occurrence 
of an incurable lesion. 

The fatal disposition of diseases invading the chests of ac- 
tive vocalists or dramatic readers must have been noted even 
by the laity. In all self-limited diseases the integrity of the 
heart-muscle is the one important-anchorage of our hope. 
Acute heart maladies add to the sum of their dangers when they 
invade a heart long irritated by overwork. Owing to the un- 
stable character of the right side of the heart, diseases invading 
the left side have but a short course to run toward a fatal term1- 
nation. : 

Pneumonia claims as fatal about fifty per cent. of the vocalists 
and the dramatic readers attacked. Many of our world-re- 
nowned actors and singers have succumbed to pneumonia; 
among whom in the recent past were Florence, Emma Abbott, 
Emmet and others. In my experience, inflammation of the 
lungs or inflammation of the heart-membrane is, for the vocal- 
ist, as to none other, a sure passport to the beyond.  Bron- 
chitis, pleuritis and other diseases of the membranous portions 
of the breathing-apparatus are with the vocalist peculiarly 
difficult of management. Diphtheria has a special affinity for 
tissues in which the well-being of the singer is directly con- 
cerned. Diphtheritic croup is a probability to boys afflicted with 
diphtheria and who keep their immature vocal organs under 
stress in boy-choirs. Besides, to this character of severity may 
be added the proneness to these maladies, incident to the high 
blood-pressure constantly maintained in the lungs and air-pas- 
sages. With this mutual digression from stability of demeanor 
in the chest-organs, there are necessarily involved other functions 
and ergans not within the proyince of this paper to discuss. 


Vascular diseases may follow as a sequence to the backward 
obstruction into the veins ; and the influence of bodily decline 
upon the heart of the singer is very obvious and deplorable. 

The age at which the vocalist begins his efforts has much to 
do with his future. The heart has its special periods of rapid 
development and alternates with others of quieter increase. 
During that important transition period existing between pu- 
berty and maturity, the heart is found to double its bulk; so 
that at twenty-one years the heart is just twice as large as at 
sixteen. It is harmful at this time to encumber the action of 
the heart by extremes of vocal exercise. Assiduity and am- 
bition favor excesses, and contribute to the danger in the path 
of the student of vocal music at any age. The halo of glory 
that hangs about the head of the precocious vocalist comet- 
like threatens while it shines. Those who gradually accustom 
themselves to the exercise will longest postpone the zenith of 
difficulties ; and they who with similar gradations subside from 
their activities will best withstand. Nevertheless, a permanent 
abnormal vigor of the heart, a pulmonary rigidity and a barrel- 
shaped chest are the acquisitions of the chronic vocalist. Signs 
of cardiac debility should deter anyone from vocal study. To 
attempt proficiency in the presence of functional derangements 
would be ill advised, and if positive lesions exist, vocal exer- 
cises would be foolhardy. 

Women are more liable to singer’s heart-difficulties and sing- 
er’s dyspnoea than men. Women are oftenest students of vocal 
music, are more persistent and painstaking, and more fre- 
quently aspire to the stage than men. They are, as a class, © 
more severely tried by vocal efforts than men, because of pecu- 
liar respiration, neurosal tendencies, special functions and 
manner of dress. The results come earlier in life to women, 
and may be estimated as belonging to an age at least one 
quinquenaud below that of men. 


THE ELOCUTION OF SINGING, 


By J. WILLIAMS. 


Hl. 
Accent, Emphasis. 


[* speaking of accent and emphasis in connection with vocal 

music, the definition ofa well-known authority is recognized, 
that accent is concerned with words and emphasis with sen- 
tences. In vocal music the singer has to deal with the verbal 
and withthe musicalaccent. Referring to the latter, the reader 
needs hardly to be reminded that in every bar of music one or 
more accented notes occur, which are governed by the number 
of beats in the bar and the character of the time. Thus, in 
common time, the accent falls upon the first and third beats, in 
triple time upon the first, in § time upon the first and fourth, 
and so on. 

For the purpose of securing agreement between the verbal 
accent and the musical accent, and also between the latter and 
the emphatic word of a sentence, it will, at times, fall to the 
singer, where good judgment will support him, to vary either 
the words or the syllables, and in some cases the music. For 
example, in the tenor scena from ‘‘Oberon,” ‘‘Oh, ’tis a glori 
ous sight to see,” there is a climax on the word ‘‘ victory.’ 
It is hardly suggested that any singer would blindly follow the 
setting of the word, which gives the accent to the last syllable, 
when by a slight alteration the accent can be given with pro- 
digious effect to the first. In several settings of the Te Deum, 
we have the accent given to the second syllable of ‘‘magnify,” 
while ‘‘everlastézg” is a notable feature in old cathedral mu- 
sic. Numberless instances of false accent will occur to the 
reader, a prominent one being in the duet, ‘‘Gracefuleconsort” 
(‘‘ Creation”), where both voices sing, ‘‘but whout thee,” the 
accent being given to the first syllable. In the Gloria Patri the 
word is often so chanted; but in most choirs it is gradually 
making its way to “ world withouws end.” 

The mis-accents occurring in a large number of hymns must 
be familiar to everyone, but it is hardly suggested that the com- 
poser can do anything but follow the footsteps of the author, 
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A very common fault which may often be corrected by the 
singer, is to be found in the recurrence of accents upon each 
Syllable of a word, while in other words the unaccented sylla- 
bles are wedded to such long notes as entirely to destroy their 
relations. Indeed, the musical accent has been so much mis- 
placed by composers, that familiarity has all but blunted the 
perception of it. 

Notwithstanding the admirable observance of both accent and 
emphasis in the works of Handel, the instances of their viola- 
tion are numerous enough, the sense being frequently obscured 
and distorted. Thus, in ‘‘The Messiah,” ‘‘He was despised ;” 
and again, ‘‘ Like unto His sorrow,;” the comparison here failing 
in its effect from the want of accent upon “His.” In the recita- 
tive “Thy rebuke,” “ But there was no man,” and again, ‘‘ He 
shall feed His flock.” 

In Mendelssohn's “St. Paul” there is a mis-accent which is 
of easy correction. In the recitative “And there was a man at 
Lystra,” the word “upright” is accented on the last syllable. 
By substituting a rest for one of the quavers and carrying the 
first syllable of “upright” to the minim at the commencement 
of the following bar, the word becomes properly accented. Al- 
terations of this kind can hardly offend the most punctilious of 
composers, and in undertaking them the singer is supported by 
the conviction that he is aiding the interpretation of the mean- 
ing of both the author and composer. 

Dealing with emphasis as applied to sentences, the practice of 
throwing one’s whole force upon an emphatic word is often- 
times productive of the grandest effect. This was a character- 
istic of Mr. Braham, who, in the air, “ Thou shalt break them ” 
(‘‘ Messiah”), was said not merely to emphasize the word 
‘‘dash,” but to vociferate it. This singling out of the forceful 
words of a sentence and giving them prominence is, in the sing- 
er’s art, a matter of primary importance. It willalso be wellat 
times to bring into prominence those words which possess it in 
ordinary speech, and, on the other hand, to throw into the shade 
the unemphatic words, these processes helping to make the words 
intelligible and the sense clear. Such words as “a, an, the,” 
where given to the accented beats of a bar, are often invested 
with an importance which does not belong to them. “Let she 
bright seraphim” (“Samson”); “See “he tall palm” (‘‘Solomon”); 
“Imagine a vain thing” (‘‘Messiah”); “Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord” (Wise’s Anthem); area few, amongst the numerous ex- 
amples with which one is only too familiar. 


Expression. 


By expression in vocal music is meant that which helps to 
convey, in its full and true sense, the meaning of both the au- 
thor and the composer. To this end, the words of any piece of 
music should be studied as to theif sense and import. Itis a 
matter of regret that so few vocalists excel in expressive sing- 
ing. Probably “voice-production” is, to some extent, respon- 
sible for it, this, with some teachers, being the alpha and omega 
of vocal tuition—vox ‘ef preterea nihil. 

Going back some years, one finds occasional examples of the 
highest cultivation in expressive singing. The unusual char- 
acter of the singing of Bartleman has. before been spoken of; 
but it is further recorded of him that “his chief points were a 
never-tiring energy of style, resulting from his strong feeling of 
the situation in which the person represented was supposed to 
be placed.” An intense conception of the spirit of his theme 
appears to have been a conspicuous feature in his singing ; and 
in the tremolo in the Frost Scene from Purcell’s “King Arthur,” 
his delivery of the words, 


“Rise unwillingly and slow 
From beds of everlasting snow,” 

is said to have produced a freezing sensation on his hearers. 
In his expressive singing of Pergolesi’s air, ‘‘O Lord, have mercy,” 
such was the effect of his finished delivery that it became in- 
separably associated with his name, and graven on the mural 
tablet in the Westminster Cloisters, where he was interred, are 
still to be seen the first few bars of the music with these words. 

Of his contemporary, Harrison, a tenor singer of great merit, 
possessing what is known as a “ chamber voice,” it is recorded 
that in the air from Handel’s “Samson,” “Total eclipse,” “he 
left nothing to be wished for ; he pictured to the very life, the 
hopeless, spirit-broken lamentation of what was once a warrior, 


now a slave, over the deepest, the most unmitigable calamity 
with which he could be visited. It was unmixed remorse and 
despair; but, considered as his reply to the question of his 
friends, which they should most bewail, his captivity or his 
blindness, was, in every tone, true to the real feeling of the 
scene. Here even his weakness of voice added to the effect. 
The wail of lamentation was preserved throughout; and the 
words ‘Why thus deprived Thy prime decree’ wrung nothing 
like an accent of remonstrance from the singer. From Harri- 
son’s lips it was a humble, deprecatory inquiry. for which of his 
offences he had thus been visited.” 

Braham’s performance musthave exceeded even this in effect. 
Speaking of his rendering of the same solo, a musical notice re- 
cords that ‘‘this affecting burst of ejaculation, unmatched in the 
entire range of musical invention, never fails to move the au- 
ditor deeply, even when sung with limited feeling ; but from the 
lips of Braham it penetrates to the very soul, for he throws into 
it an amount of passionate sensibility little short of agonizing.” 

Coming toa later period, no words can convey the intense 
fervor, which so thrilled the hearts of her hearers, of the oratorio 
singing of Jenny Lind, notably in her rendering of “Holy, 
Holy,” in “Elijah.” Apart from the entrancing beauty of tone, 
the intensity of feeling which was thrown into the opening bars 
of ‘The Sanctus” outbids description. In the concerts given 
by her in 1856, at Exeter Hall, the writer recalls her extraordi- 
nary beauty of voice and its bewildering effect upon some of her 
auditors. In the opening solo of ‘‘ The Creation,” while the 
prolonged middle C was being held, some of the chorus-singers 
were so affected as to laugh with delight ; and, whilesustained, 
it was curious to note the marvelous tones taking possession of 
every hearer, making their effects readable in every countenance. 

Mr. Sims Reeves’s performances in oratorio are studies in 
expression ; his matchless voice and his emotional nature 
making a combination as rare as it is striking. His exquisite 
finish in the tenor music of “ Elijah,” and in the ‘‘ Messiah,” and 
his declamation in “Israel” and in “ Jephtha,” have made him 
the exemplar of the English school for the last thirty years. 

To revert: In the passions, naturally, expression plays acon- 
spicuous part. Those of love, joy, fear, grief, despair, etc., are 
all capable of receiving vocal treatment such as befits their 
character, but no rules can be laid down with regard to them. 
In the utterance of grief, irregularity is one of its essentials. No 
one would think of rendering the recitative from “ Jephtha,” 
‘‘ Deeper, and deeper still,” strictly as it is written. The words, 
‘“‘T can no more,” derive additional intensity from the broken 
and irregular delivery which an emotional singer would give to 
them. In many sentences demanding expression, tremor of 
voice assists the singer to a considerable degree. This may either 
be natural or acquired, or it may be a defect of the voice occa- 
sioned by overstraining, or what is known asj‘‘over-production.” 

The trémolo, in some singers, will be generated mainly by e 
sympathy with the subject. Care must be taken to keep the 
feeling of sympathy under control, as the least excess of sensi- 
bility will choke the utterance, and it should be remembered 
that the singer who is prepared to make use of the tremolo must 
be equally prepared to instantly quit it. 


Respiration. . 

Probably there is no department of singing or of elocution 
which deserves so much attention as respiration. This opera- - 
tion, during singing, is different from ordinary breathing, and 
the same is to be remarked of inspiration. The reader needs 
hardly to be informed that the break should, as a rule, be taken 
at the close of each sentence, and experience will doubtless tell 
him that it is often needful to take it in clauses and parts of a 
sentence. In the latter case, judgment must be exercised so as 
not to divide an adjective from the noun belonging to it, nor, 
where possible, the verb from its nominative. It would seem 
superfluous to remark that the breath has a natural limit, de- 
pendent on the capacity of the lungs and the healthy condition 
of the system ; but itis of the highest importance to bear this in 
mind, as some composers have given to a single word or sylla- 
ble a series of notes, which, in one breath, no human being is 
capable of singing with the requisite amount of power. Some 
singers think it desirable to divide runs, even of moderate 
Jength ; witness the tenorsoloin « Every valley” (“ Messiah Ay 
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the duet for two basses, “The Lord is aman of war” (“Israel”) 
—not because they are beyond the breath-capacity, but for the 
sake of equality of power throughout. In many instances it 
will be found necessary to divide them, for the reason that, 
taken in one breath, they are liable to produce exhaustion. 

Where a word is lengthened by the composer without refer- 
ence to lung-capacity, the word may be completed at a portion 
of the division to give opportunity to take breath, the remainder 
being given to verbal repetition. It is, of course, requisite that 
the repetition be appropriate. In both poetry and prose care 
should be taken, as far as possible, not to take breath where it 
interferes with the sense, and as well not to comprise in one 
breath, without some kind of division, a sentence which de- 
mands separation into two ormoresections. Neither, speaking 
generally, should the breath be taken during the delivery of a 
word, nor in any place where, by so doing, the sense or the 
meaning of a sentence is broken or interrupted. 

The singer will often experience difficulty with regard to 
breath-taking, where the musical phrase is made to end witha 
word that does not finish a sentence, or a clause in it; and it 
becomes a matter for the taste and judgment of the singer 
whether the unity of the phrase or that of the sentence shall be 
sacrificed. Thus, in the soprano air from the “Messiah,” we 
have the first phrase or breath-passage ending with “my,” “I 
know that my—Redeemer liveth.” Here the difficulty can part- 
ly be corrected, and it is advisable that, inasmuch as the sen- 
tence cannot suitably be given to the end of the word “ liveth” 
without break, the breath should be taken at the close of the 
word “know ;” so that instead of “I know that my—Redeemer 
liveth,” we should get, “I know—that my Redeemer liveth.” 

The non-observance of stops will, at times, obscure the mean- 
ing ofasentence. Thus, in the air from Handel’s “ Jephtha,” 
*‘Waft her, angels, to the skies,” by connecting the second and 
third words together, as the music tempts one to do, the impres- 
sion may be given that the word #er is in the genitive case in- 
stead of the accusative, the sense, for the moment, being per- 
verted. These are but samples out of the abundance which the 
singer’s experience will provide him with. 

In expression, the management of the breath is a matter of 
the very highest importance, especially in passages which are 
desired to be rendered with force and earnestness. In such 
cases the inspiration can be made deep and even audible. In 
passages expressive of strong determination, in those requiring 
pathos, in the representation of horror, or the wailings of grief, 
a quick, audible inspiration is a following of nature: This is a 
characteristic of Mr. Reeves’s singing, especially observable in 
the recitatives, ‘‘Thy rebuke” (‘‘Messiah”), ‘ Deeper, and 
deeper still,” and, notably, in the pathetic songs by Blumen- 
thal of ‘‘The Message” and “The Requital,” where deep, au- 
dible breathing lends itself most effectively to expression. 

Where one or more words are repeated, some attention 
should be given to the means of varying the delivery, by the 
alternation of piano and forte. Without this variation in tone, 
the repetition of words, in numerous examples, becomes both 
tedious and monotonous. One grieves to find in some of the 
highest class of music which this country has produced, the 
truth or sentiment contained in the words ridden to death by 
endless and, in many cases, unnecessary repetitions, and it 
therefore becomes the especial duty of the singer to single out 
the repetitions for suitable and appropriate coloring. 

It falls rather within the department of the vocal teacher to 
point out the effect of the increase or diminution of the voice 
upon either a word or asyllable. This is undoubtedly a branch 
of the vocal art that is much neglected, though capable of the 
highest results. It forms one of the leading characteristics of 
Mr. Reeves’s singing, in which he produces the most exquisite 
effects, It appears also to have been a great feature in the 
singing of the tenor Rubini, whose “abrupt transition from the 
full voice to the most imperceptible smorzato sound, produced 
a sort of dim twilight, in which it was sometimes difficult for 
the ear to findits way.” In many passages it will be found 
that the effect will be heightened by the actual speaking of one or 
of some of the words. In passages of emotion or passion, some 
words fail to yield successfully to musical treatment, and the in- 
troduction of the speaking-voice may be found to be of service. 


[ Zo be continued. | 
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LETPERSFRROME A WOCAL STUDENT, 


——— 
> 


Vill. 
. Miran, Nov. 3, 1889. 

DEAR NANCIE : 
ANY of the masters take their pupils to the lakes or the 
Brianza for the entire summer, but Pozzo does not follow 
this plan. ‘‘My pupils want a rest and so do IJ,” is one of his 
reasons. ‘The other is that if he were away the whole summer, 
he would deprive many of his former pupils, who are in ‘‘the 
career,” of profiting by the hot season, when theatrical work 
languishes, to pass their operatic roles for the coming winter 
with him. Fora month only he goes out of town, and during 
that time refuses to give one lesson. He advised us to take at 

least six weeks’ rest. 

“You can easily stand the June heat if you go into the 
country. every week,” observed Mrs. Gray. So, at her instiga- 
tion, we had some charming picnics. ‘‘Tell it not in Gath,” 
but these picnics were always on Sunday, in order not to miss 
our lessons. ‘‘When you are at Rome,” etc., was the proverb 
we quoted in self-justification. 

There are delightful places for picnics near Milan: Simo- 
netta, immortalized by Mark Twain, the lonely Brianza, Monza, 
the lakes, etc. Monza is the students’ pet resort. It is the 
quaintest, most charming old town, with an open-air pulpit in 
the market-place, and a cathedral that contains the famous iron 
crown of the Lombards. At school we often wondered why 
every great conqueror, from Charlemagne to Napoleon, insisted 
on being crowned with a piece of iron; but the picnics to 
Monza taught me that the iron is a narrow band, said to be 
made from a nail of the true cross, inside a beautiful crown of 
gold, so that while the iron rests on the wearer’s head, the 
spectators see the gold and jewels. Monza has a royal palace 
and a splendid park, which is open to the public. We began by 
lunching in one of the quaint old inns and then driving in the 
park, but Mary protested. 

‘Let us be vulgar and eat al fresco. If Umberto comes and 
reproaches us for littering his park with ginger beer bottles and 
greasy newspapers, / will talk to him.” 

‘“No, don’t talk ; sg,” said our Irish tenor, gallantly. 
king is too good a fellow not to admire good singing.” 

Weare all Italian in our admiration for ‘‘il re Umberto.” We 
often see him, as Monza is one of his favorite palaces, and he 
goes about in Milan in a very unceremonious manner. Only 
the other day we met him in a narrow street. It is not, of 
course, etiquette to trouble royalty to bow on informal occa- 
sions, but a gentleman who was with us raised his hat slightly, 
and the king smiled at us with asweeping bow. Of course, 
mere amiability is not much; but he has great personal sym- 
pathy for his subjects in many ways. When cholera was raging 
in Naples and all the rich people fled, he went daily through the 
hospitals and the lowest slums to keep up the people’s courage. 

It was the middle of July when we went northward, and 
then it was only a few hours from Milan to the Lago Mag- 
giore to visit some friends who have a villa there. Milan is 
humid, but on the Maggiore we went boating by moonlight in 
dinner dresses, without the least injury to our voices. The sky 
was always sapphire by day, and the moon shone like a golden 
lamp at night. We spent days sailing idly amongst the islands, 
sitting under the orange and pomegranate trees of the Isola 
Bella, or in the arbor of the os/eria on the Fisherman’s Island, 
drinking as# and eating novara cakes. 

Afterward, we joined Mrs. Gray in Lugano, a very pictur- 
esque, dirty old town. There was absolutely no amusement 
but one café chantant, not too chic, and a bierhalle with a fine 
orchestra, where very elegant people went and tried to look as 
if they were enjoying themselves. But we did not want such 
amusement. There are lovely walks on the hills, under long 
vistas of vines, or by the lake, where the sound of the monas- 
tery bells comes stealing across the water. 

September found us back in Milan, refreshed by six weeks of 
doing nothing (dolce far niente) and doing it well. Ready for 
any amount of labor, I asked and obtained the maestro’s per- 
mission to try my ’prentice hand in instructing a young girl 
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who is willing to let me experiment on her voice, Pozzo very 
kindly promising to give me his advice in any difficulty. The 
first few lessons nearly drove me to despair. 

“‘Itis no use,” I exclaimed to Pozzo, ‘‘she can never be trained 
for anything but a café chantant. The more I make her throw 
her throaty low notes out of her mouth, the more she growls.” 

‘‘Because: you make her do it by s+rowimg,” he replied. 
‘“Take them softly. Qui va piano, va sano.” 

Indeed, I have found now that a break in an untrained voice 
is much more easy to overcome than a break created and fos- 
tered by bad teaching. My pupil is beginning to sing quite 
smoothly. Pozzo always impresses on me: ‘‘ Build up from her 
middle notes, trying to discover the natural bent of her voice.” 

Day by day I see more that singing is breathing. It is only 
by experience that one realizes how much the purity and firm- 
ness of the tone depends on the air-blast. If too much air is 
pressed out, the tone becomes forced and discordant ; if there is 
too little air to maintain the column, the sound falls back into 
the throat. Certainly half the art of singing is so to manage 
the air-blast that ad/ the air is turned into sound, alike in the 
forte and in the piano. The moment air escapes the purity of 
tone is lost. Anyone singing perfectly above the breath can- 
not force; it is a physical impossibility, because in singing 
above the breath, one consumes every particle of air and 
turns it into sound. When enough air is sent up to effect this 
to the full power of the vocal organs, it is a round forte, noth- 
ing more. If more air is emitted than the vocal organs have 
the power of consuming, air is wasted; one ceases to sing 
above the breath, and the tone is forced and injured. The 
theory is as simple as the law in physics by which energy may 
become so many things, heat, or sound, for instance; but the 
practice of perfect control over the breath requires much study. 

One would think it easy to study to teach; but, indeed, it is 
hard. Pozzo is so exacting. He makes me attend many les- 
sons and criticise artists, real artists, who sing in good theatres 
and are winning fame and money. They are charmingly good- 
natured and let ‘‘7 mglese” be sous professeur, but, of course, 
the maestro only does it in the case of old and tried pupils, who 
are good-natured and devoted to him, unless it be some English- 
speaking pupil, newly arrived, for whom I translate. One of 
the new students is a tenor, from one of the best masters in 
London. He has a really nice voice, but sings badly, with 
such a blast of air in the lower notes as to seem a baritone, 
and with an unadulterated falsetto above mz. He only had a 
twenty minutes’ lesson once a week, and what can one learn 
on that! Because I translate at his lesson, Pozzo jokingly calls 
him my pupil. 

To-day is the saddest I have spentin Milan. Doris has left 
us. She has been here less than two years, and the first 
months were wasted with a charlatan. Had she stayed 
eighteen months or two years longer she might have done some- 
thing in opera; at present she is not even prepared for concert. 
But her parents wanted her at home. It is a mistake that many 
of us foreigners make, that of not completing our education. 

As though to accentuate the sadness of Doris’s last day in 
Milan, yesterday was ‘‘The day of the dead” (All Souls’), so 
lovingly and reverently observed by Italians. Our last walk 
together was to the cemetery, to visit the grave of a student 
who lately died very suddenly of typhoid fever. We had 
known the poor girl very slightly. She was only twenty-one, 
and had one of the most beautiful faces I have ever seen. 
Like the young man of Nain, she was the only child.of her 
mother, who was a widow. They were North Germans and 
seemed poor. It was-late when we reached the entrance that 
commands a view of the whole cemetery, with its exquisite 
Statuary gleaming through evergreen trees. Yesterday the 
whole extent of the “holy field,” as the Italians have it, ap- 
peared one mass of flowers, illumined by thousands of little red 
lamps that glowed in the twilight already falling over the plain, 
though far away to the north the last rays of the sun were still 
tinging the snows of the Alps with crimson. 

“The foreign quarter contains the only forgotten graves 
to-day,” we said; but we were wrong. The grave we sought 
was laden with flowers. A crown of white azalias from her 
maestro, garlands from Milanese friends and students. 

“Poor Hans!” observed Mr, Leslie, looking at the card 


attached to a costly wreath of stephanotis ‘‘ This will deprive 
him of several even of the poor meals he can afford.” 

“It would comfort her mother to see how she is remembered,” 
said Doris, softly. 

The date and picture were almost hidden by garlands, but 
no one had covered the heart-broken mother’s cry ‘‘Ach, Ger- 
trude!”’ Poor mother who had come to find fame for her 
daughter, and instead had left her in this southern burying- 
ground and returned alone to the cold north! Gertrude is not 
the first student who has found a grave in Milan. 


Affectionately, Marigz Everyn, 


JAPANESE GRIMACERS. 


T is of interest from a hygienic point of view, because it is a 
source of merriment that does so much for the preservation 
of health, while it possesses, also, a general interest, to read of 
the grimaces of the celebrated burlesquer Morimoto, from Kiota. 
The first engraving represents Morimoto as he appears nor- 
mally. Thesecond and third pictures show him as he appears on 
the stage when representing the god of riches. He has a sack 
on his back anda stick in his hand which he pounds on the 
floor; thinking he has found hidden treasure his countenance 
lights up asin Fig. 2. The treasure, however, proves to be a 
delusion and the actor’s disappointment is shown in Fig. 3. 

In Fig. 4 Morimoto burlesques Daruma, a god found in nearly 
every Japanese household. He is covered with a cloth, as this 
god has no legs, tradition stating that Daruma lived on the 
mountains and walked about so much that his legs were gradu- 


FIG. It. FIG. IV. 
ally worn away. Daruma, itis stated, came originally from 
India in the sixth century of our era and was the first to intro- 
duce tea to the Japanese. These grimacers havea remarkable 
power over their countenances and force great laughter from 
their ludicrous-loving audiences. 

The Japanese are very fond of the grotesque, this feeling ex- 
tending even to their parks and gardens, and trees and plants 
are trained to assume the most ridiculous forms. Trees that 
would normally grow straight up are made to run along sup- 
ports stuckin the earth, or they may be made to form circles 
or grow in a zigzag manner.—Annals of Hygiene, 
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METHODS OF TEACHING SHAKESPEARE. 


By EDNA CHAFFEE NOBLE. 


{Essay Read before the Convention of Public Readers and Teachers of Elocution, 
New York, July 1, 1892.) 


Wee I was honored with an invitation to speak before this assemblage 
of coworkers, the subject I chose was ‘‘ Laughter.” The committee 
accepted this and I prepared my paper. 

I wish first, this morning, to congratulate the convention that they were 
permitted to hear this theme presented by a master of the subject, our hon- 
ored chairman; and I congratulate myself that it was my good fortune to 
be an auditor instead of a speaker. A short time ago the committee asked 
me to change the subject to ‘‘Methods of Teaching Shakespeare.” If I had 
not felt that the scholars before whom I was to speak were not only critics 
but fellows in devoted study, I should have hesitated to make the change. 
It is one thing to teach your own classes in college, and quite another to 
interpret that teaching so that it will be of interest and value to those who 
are themselves rich in the experiences of tried methods. Knowing that no 
two can walk the same path and meet with exactly the same personal ad- 
ventures I can dono better than to make this an experience talk. 

The seeds of feeling and thought are implanted in all, How may they be 
made to spring forth and grow to the blossoms of appreciation in the study 
of Shakespeare? I cannot speak this name without repeating in the same 

_ breath two others, in grateful and loving remembrance— Hudson and Ray- 
mond. A part of each year for seven years I had the stimulus of Prof. 
Hudson’s helpful association and leading. His method was quaint and 
simple. He called it living with Shakespeare. It consisted of silences, 
broken only by the conversation of the company of men and women 
Shakespeare introduced, and very rarely interrupted by a word from their 
friend, Mr. Hudson. . 

He said, in opening a lesson, after a long silence, ‘‘Shakespeare’s text is 
a sacred thing. Everyone who approaches it must do so with reverence, 
Remember that Shakespeare always has two minds—his own and that of 
the character he is giving. In ‘Cleopatra,’ he is downright C/opatra; at 
the same time he is himself, and if anyone will explain this, I will take off 
my hatand will print his name as often as he desires.” Then he would 
say, ‘‘Now let C/eopatra speak.’’ After she spoke he would mutter, ‘‘Ah, 
she is a majestic girl!” After Octavia’s words, ‘‘Dear, pious girl!” Of 
Charmian and Jras he would say, ‘‘ Very funny girls ; like their mistress, 
only less ;”’ of Audvia, ‘a loud girl.’’ Of Cleopatra he once said, ‘‘ A dear, 
fascinating girl, full of juicy wickedness.”” All the women of Shakespeare 
he called girls, with some adjective or qualifying phrase most completely 
suggestive, and he always spoke of them in the present tense. If they had 
passed beyond young girlhood, he always added the word old; as, ‘‘ Dear 
old girl.”? Ah, these beings with such high parentage have, indeed, the 
bloom of immortal youth, and will be girls a thousand years hence. _ Once 
after explaining the difficult passage in ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra,”’ ‘‘ Equal- 
ity of two domestic powers breeds scrupulous faction,” he said: ‘*I1 went 
at this with two hatchets, and hewed out what I have given you.’’ After 
the speech Zvobardus makes of Cleopatra, ‘‘Age cannot wither her, nor 
custom stale her infinite variety,’’ Mr. Hudson said: ‘‘ The best thing you 
can say of Shakespeare is said by Shakespeare about this wonderful girl 
Cleopatra,’’ Atthe beginning of another lesson he said: ‘‘The principal 
member of my home is Billy Shakespeare, a very naughty man who wrote 
plays; and yet I think Shakespeare was a better and greater theologian 
than John Calvin and all his followers put together. Ah, I have been 
mighty well paid for loving Shakespeare !” 

I would prefer to go on multiplying his thoughts, so oddly expressed, but 
I have given enough to show that his power as a teacher was in his long 
and perfect intimacy with Shakespeare, supplemented by his wonderful 
personality. His manner was one that would be called awkward in the 
extreme, though never unlovely ; and his voice for many years was cracked 
and broken by a tantalizing cough. He always sat with his chair tipped 
forward, as though, in his eagerness to give, he would give Shakespeare, 
himself, chair, spectaclesand all. As his great spirit stirred within him, 
the spectacles would move down his nose toward us, while he, all uncon- 
scious of it, his young eyes piercing beyond all environment, livedin the 
very ecstasy of loyalty and obedience to Shakespeare, his thirty years’ 
master. He read aloud very little himself, saying, ‘“‘I read for the sense— 
Iam no elocutionist,” with an expression of proud thankfulness at having 
escaped such a terrible misfortune. 

Then the other dear teacher, Prof. Raymond, who always said, ‘Don’t 
expect me to talk about this—let me read; you will understand.” I fear 
I did not understand all, but to listen to his wonderful voice was a revela- 
tion. One who has never heard his ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,” as he 
gave it in his study with no inspiration but one dull pupil, could not know 
how easily he submitted to the subtle spell of Shakespeare’s genius, and 
what a power he became for its portrayal. 

But what are we to do who have not the long years of experience, the wis- 
dom that comes from profound knowledge mastered and assimilated, so 
that a tone, a movement, a word becomes an interpretation and inspiration? 
How we may lead those to whom Shakespeare is an enigma, or those who 
study him because it is the thing to appear to know, so that they will study 
to know ? How shall we interest young ladies and gentlemen who are 
thinking more of last night’s party than of the reading of the lesson, which 
might well begin with these words : 


“Tf you. apply yourself to our intents, 
Which toward you are most gentle, you shall find 
A benefit in this change.” 
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Some of us are met at the outset with this question from interested 
friends: ‘*Do you not think itan immoral study? Is it not unsafe to put 
Shakespeare into the hands ofthe young?”’ The dangers from Shakespeare 
are the same as those of life, and are to be treated the same way. In life 
it is only the coward who fears and flees; and the one who looks upon the 
covers, and takes his course from them, is the one to whom Shakespeare is 
dangerous. The danger from knowledge is from its incompleteness. The 
way comes before the truth and the light. The way to this mimic life is 
the all-important thought; for when found, the truth will follow unbidden, 
and the light will then glorify even that which seems, at first, of doubt- 
ful good. 

The great object of all teaching is not only to make scholars but men and 
women. With this thought, what bettertext-book can we have than Shake- 
speare, who has told the story of life for all time? He has given us its possi- 
ble patterns of every style and character. In his miniature world are re- 
flected all the jealousies and ambitions, hopes and fears, joys and sorrows 
of the great world in waiting. The teaching should, forthe hour, efface the 
present, arouse the imagination and interest even to the point of excite- 
ment, that there may be an exaltation to aloftier plane of living than the na- 
tive one. In this study can be struck the elemental chords of human na- 
ture till they vibrate with intenser feeling and more sublime passion for the 
great virtues—sincerity, heroism, domestic love, friendship and honor. 
Here, if anywhere, we get the training of our impulses, the clearing of 
our perceptions, the strengthening of our purposes. These ‘‘airy noth- 
ings,” containing all the moral substance of the world, find within the soul 
of the student ‘‘a local habitation,’’ andthe great lessons of human destiny, 
through the same medium, find there a name. That unrestrained error, 
as well as unrepented sin, must bear its inevitable penalty, may be learned 
from this text, and a deeper self-knowledge acquired; for here we have 
types of every shade of character in manhood and womanhood, from the 
fool who follows the mad ravings of his kingly master, to the noblest rep- 
resentations of intellectual and moral power. Human nature has been re- 
duced to a science, for our help. There can be no danger for the young to 


‘mingle with these imaginary characters, bad and good—they are life mod- 


els. Men and women are to be met by and by; what better standard to try 
them by than these immortal ideals? 

The teacher of Shakespeare is nota voice crying in the wilderness; for, 
although we havesmall knowledge of Shakespeare from his contemporaries, 
who saw but little and understood less the glory of his life, younger gener- 
ations cherish the traditions as sacred, and our literature is rich in silent 
speech doing him honor; and all have access to ‘‘ the works he left behind 
him,” which ‘‘teach us to-day the way to find him.”” We must not expect 
the mind to éxpand nor the interest to quicken wholly by outside help pas- 
sively accepted. Interest will not be imparted to a student nor accumulate 
in him, without his codperation. Without commentators, to be sure, the 
text of Shakespeare would, in many places, be unintelligible. The com- 
prehension of the power andsubtlety of dramatic poetry is rendered more 
clear by the aid of those who have made it the study of a life. Itis often 
the careless rather than the careful reader who reads independently of 
an editor, for he gallops over lines heedless whether their meaning is clear 
or not. Every reader who really desires to master the meaning of Shake- 
speare must consult, if he does not always accept, the annotations of a 
competent editor; but this should be only after a careful and thorough in- 
vestigation for one’s self. Asstreams flowing directly from the glaciers 
are turbid and must mix with other waters, or find wide, still placesin which 
to deposit their sediment. before becoming clear, so the benefit of study 
in classes, under leadership, helps to make the stream of thought transpar- 
ent by mingling and exchange of ideas and by silent, deep and far-reaching 
reflection. 

Perhaps the first step is to lead the student to feel that each play is audi- 
ble with voices of real people uttering theories, beliefs or sentiments, as we 
should utter them under like circumstances; that Hermione might be our 
next door neighbor, if we had had the good fortune to live in Shakespeare’s 
brain. We may study almost anything else with no light but law, but this 
needs the illumination of love and the added grace of patience; therefore a 
teacher must be sympathetic and intuitive, with an excess of sensibility, buta 
passive excess, so that the pupil may become self-instructive. _Words- 
worth said: ‘‘I learned betimes to stand unpropped.’’ IThavefound greater 
difficulty to induce pupils to stand alone in Shakespeare than in any other 
study. There is always in a class abundant impulse and love of novelty, 
but little patience. If it is possible, gratify the desire for novelty until curi- 
osity is turned to wonder, then admiration and love will follow, and with 
love always comes hersturdy handmaid patience. Atthis point the teacher’s 
task is done, for Shakespeare can always supply the want he creates. 

Suppose the class to be studying ‘‘Macbeth,” After reading the play aloud, 
and talking of it so that it is fairly understood, invite A to lead the class by 
asking B a question, The lesson might be carried on as follows: 

A.—‘‘ Will you tell us all you can of the witches ?” 

B.—“ There are three witches who have been enjoying themselves af- 
ter their own fashion, and they are soon to part, and wonder when 
they shall meet again. Onesays, ‘When the hurly burly’s done,’ mean- 
ing the battle in which Macbeth distinguishes himself. The witches do 
meet again after the battle, and tell their experiences since parting. 
One had been killing swine; another found the thumb of a wrecked 
pilot; another begged chestnuts of a sailor's wife and had been re- 
fused, and for this slight the witch determined to takerevenge upon the hus- 
band by sailing to Aleppo, in a sieve, to gnawa holeinhisship. The other 
witches are delighted with the idea and say they will give her a wind, 
which was very kind, for the witches of Lapland and Norway kept winds to 
sell, in bags or handkerchiefs, tied with three knots. The first knot was to 
be untied when they set sail, the second when out at sea, and the third one * 
not at all, because it contained a tempest or contrary wind, This is what 
Macbeth means when he says to the witches later, ‘Though you untie the 
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winds and let them fightagainst the churches,’etc. The witches sent storms 
on those who refused to buy their winds. 

‘‘While the witches are talking they hear J/acdeth’s drum, and they take a 
little exercise to put themselves in a charming condition, and then stop Mac- 
deth upon the heath to try a little of their craft upon him. 

««They are prophesying things that please him greatly, when they sudden- 
ly vanish, and I think they must have imagined that Hecate was listening, 
and feared her wrath; for the next time we see them is upon the same heath 
accompanied by Hecate, and very angry sheis, too, because she was not called 
to bear her part in the prophecies for Macbeth, She tells them to do bet- 
ter in the future, not to usurp her power, and to meet her at the pit of Ach- 
eron in the morning, where she will draw Macbeth on to his confusion. Hec- 
ate commands the three witches to provide spells and charms for the great 
business in hand. They separate to meet again inacavern, where they mix 
hell-broth of the ingredients they have provided. Hecate comes in to see 
if they are good cooks, and praises their ‘deed without a name.’ Mac- 
beth arrives, eager to know more of his future, and they call up spirits 
forhis benefit. First, an armed head—a likeness of Macbeth; next, a bloody 
‘child—a likeness of Macduff; the third, a crowned child with a tree in 
his hand—a likeness of Malcolm; then comes a procession of kings, 
eight in number, representing Robert I. and IL and James l1., IL, UL, 
IV., V., VI.; the last one carried a mirror wherein Macbeth could see 
many more kings. The witches dance to gain Macbeth’s good-will, and then 
vanish and are seen no more.” 

From this, the questions go on: ‘‘ What are witches ?” 

“They are women who chose the devil for their master, do evil in- 
stead of good, and love storm instead of calm.” 

“Is a hurly-burly a battle?” 

**No; itis any noise; we say hullaballoo. It is formed by onomato- 
poeas ; Shakespeare uses several, like hugger-mugger, helter-skelter, tittle- 
tattle.” 

From the questions thus given and answered, from fifty to one hundred 
are chosen as examination tests. Occasionally a question for discussion 


occupies a part of the session, For instance: “Falstaff is a glutton, a sen- - 


sualist, a liar. Why, then, is he not disgusting, but, on the contrary, inter- 
esting ; and if heisinteresting, is not the art which makes him soimmoral ?”” 

Another : ‘‘ How do you account for the world-weariness of both Antonio 
and /ortia in their introduction scenes ?”’ 

A five minutes’ recreation is this: One member of the class makes a 
quotation, asking another to place it—not in act and scene, but by whom 
it was said, to whom, and under what circumstances. The roll call, is 
always answered by quotations from the play in hand, and an alphabetical 
list is arranged of the best quotations made during study. Sometimes an 
acrostic is made upon the name of the play, for example: 


All the world’s a stage, 
Sweet are the uses of adversity. 


Your if is the only peacemaker ; much virtue in an if, 
Omittance is no quittance. 
Use thy discretion. 


Let gentleness my strong enforcement be. 

I will chide no breather in the world but myself, 
Kindness is ever nobler than revenge. 

Envy no man’s happiness. 


I will forget the condition of mine own estate to rejoice in yours. 
The truest poetry is most feigning. f 
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paraphrase of some scene in the play may be given as a part of every 
class exercise, the listeners acting as critics upon the language, the gram- 
mar, the manner of the person speaking, and if there are omissions, they 
may be supplied by the critic. 

An occasional geography lesson excites interest. The one from ‘ ‘Antony 
and Cleopatra” gives the following places, which may be described: Alex- 
andria, Rome, Nile, Italy, Asia, Euphrates, Syria, Lydia, Tiber, Ionia, Sic- 
yon, Modena, Messina, Cydnus, Parthia, Mesopotamia, Media, Philippi, 
Sicily, Armenia, Sardinia, Phoenicia, Cilicia, Actium, Athens, Cyprus, Cap- 
padocia, Lybia, Paphlagonia, Thracia, Tarentum. A lesson in mythology 
from the same play gives the following : Mars, Isis, Jove, Atlas, Phoebus, 
Venus, Cupid, Nereids, Mermaid, Medusa, Narcissus, Gorgon, Bacchus, 
Egyptian bacchanals, shirt of Nessus, Neptune, Thetis, Juno, Hector, 
Ajax, Mercury, Alcides, Dido, Aineas, Telamon Ajax, boar of Thessaly. 
The lessons in mythology and geography may be arranged upon cards, 
which students draw at random; then, from the card chosen, the pupil 
reads the name and tells all he can of that special place or myth, and also 
which part of his story is applicable to the case in point, as used by Shake- 
speare. The lesson is emphasized by studying the pictures of the mytho- 
logical characters mentioned, Miss. A. Scull’s late collection of photo- 
graphs, also her lantern-slides, are valuable for this purpose. One lesson 
may be given upon the American’s Mecca, Stratford-on-Avon, illustrated 
by pictures with incidents of Shakespeare’s life. 

Lessons in ‘Richard IL.’’ or any other play may be given like this. 
After the reading of a scene, reduce it to the fewest words, the pupils sug- 
gesting the thought that must be retained. ' After each acta committee is 
chosen to look over the work, and to write out a short story to be com- 
es by the class, The synopsis of ‘ Richard IL.,’’? Act I., might be as 

ollows : 


Scene 1. The quarrel of Bolingbroke and Norfolk ; the hostile meeting ap- 
pointed at Coventry, 


Scene 2, Sih of Gloster calls upon Gaunt to revenge her husband’s 
: eath, 5 


Scene 3. The meeting at Coventry ; challenges of Bolingbroke and N; Lk s 
King banishes both. a Ge: 
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Scene 4. Awumerle jocosely relates his parting with Bolingbroke ; tidings of 
Gaunt’s illness. 


Another five minutes’ recreation is an impersonation after this fashion, 
‘*I am said to be shallow, but with a good memory for wise sayings, full of 
self-conceit and fancied eloquence ; and Iam, I think, a clever actor, but 
am called an eavesdropper, an insolent man, a prating knave, an old sin- 
ner, a tedious old fool, and my name:is ”—(this to be guessed by the class). 

Class. /olonius, in the play of ‘‘ Hamlet.” : 

Another, I cannot refrain from giving, is taken verbatim from the imper- 
sonation of a little girl eleven years old: ‘I impersonate one of Shake- 
speare’s characters, but I am glad I am not really the one, for she had no 
mother, and had to do just what her father and brother told her to do; and 
she became very much afraid, and very lonely ; and she loved a gentleman 
and he loved her; but by and by he treated her very strangely, and she 
thought he didn’t love her any more, and her father and her brother told 
her she must not trust him, and because she didn’t have any mother to tell 
her trouble to, she went crazy and drowned herself. Her brother called 
her Rose of May, but Rose is really my name and hers is ”— 

Class. ‘* Ophelia.”’ 

It is sometimes difficult to fix in the minds of students the framework of 
the play, and the sentiments and passions which hold it together, The pic- 
torial idea has been of use here. A diagram grouping the characters and 
indicating to the eye the relations which they hold to each other fulfils this 
purpose. WERNER’s Voice MAGAZINE for April, 1891, has a diagram of this 
kind upon ‘King Lear.” The one presented to you on the board here is 
upon ‘‘ Coriolanus.” 
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Drawn by Mr. L, B. C. Josepus. 


The last study is to abridge the play, so that itmay be read inan hour and 
ahalf. The parts are then assigned and committed to memory and muscle, 
if you please, and, last, a rehearsal before a small invited public. The ob- 
ject of the guests is to stimulate the students to more careful preparation, 

Each class, like the old city of Thebes, has not only its impregnable wall, 
but its hundred gates. One closed gate after another may be unlocked, un- 
til every avenue leading to the coveted treasure is open. This field is ex- 
ceedingly rich. Explore, search, and find, is the motto. Ourcivilization de- 
mands that the best be placed within the reach of the limited time of the 
many. Reveal, arrange, make accessible and usable the vast wealth of 
Shakespeare. What does it matter if we Know no more of Shakespeare than 
the inheritance he has left? What matters it whether his name begins with 
S or B, provided we can walk hand-in-hand with the children of his creation? 
What if we cannot recite when and where he was born, and when the plays 
were written, and to what period they belong? This is mere reporting and 
of little comparative value. What if we do not know that the very things 
which are called ‘‘Shakespeare’s slips” by one critic, are deemed by anoth- 
er to be ‘the most subtle touch of the master mind?” Teaching must en- 
large and multiply its methods. The pressure of new truth and light is so 
great that we must find new ways for its revealing. Thisis a time of all 
others to make Shakespeare a special study in schools and classes. The en- 
ergy of to-day is climacteric, and; asa consequence, we have a confusing 
mass of books heaped high around us, with magazine reviews as finger- 
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their mutual relations—implies the existence of an intelligent, benevo- 
lent and beauty-loving Being as the author of that harmony, and imposes 
a corresponding harmonic tendency in the objects studied, the methods 
employed, the conduct pursued, and the faculties analyzed or cultivated. 

The last part of this principle tells us that if we study psychology, which 
is the foundation of all sound educational systems, we must invéstigate 
and analyze a// the faculties of the human soul; and if we try to educate 
ourselves or others, we should cultivate all the faculties in harmonious 
combination. Unity is the supreme principle in all true education, and 
unity is one-half of harmony, the other half being variety. Harmony, 
then, is unity in variety and variety in unity; that is, varied unity or uni- 
fied variety. Unity without variety is monotony and dulness; variety 
without unity is confusion and disorder. We must send the whole boy to 
school, not merely his memory and understanding. True education is not 
instruction or learning, but training or culture. The kinds of culture that 
we must harmonize are six: The physical, the social, the purely i:tel- 
lectual, the esthetic, the moral, the religious. This movement transcends 
every other movement, for its maxim contains every other maxim, as it 
states the very object of life and tells us both what to do and hew to do it 
in only three words: ‘‘Cultivate yourselves harmoniously.’? Harmonious 
culture, the best thing to aim at for everyone, is preéminently the highest 
ideal of the actor and the teacher of the art of acting. 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 


PRACTICAL MEHODS OF TEACHING READING. 


[Discussed at the Convention of Public Readers and Teachers of Elocution, 
New York, June 30, 1892.) 


Mr. Futon: ‘I will ask, how far shall we teach elocution in the public 
schools? ” 

Mrs. WINTERBURN: ‘‘I would like to have Mr. Fulton explain definitely 
what he means when he uses the word ‘ elocution’”’ 

Mr. FULTON : ‘‘Elocution is the science and art of expression by voice and 
action.”’ 

Mr. R. G. BARNWELL, of D, C.: ‘‘Let megive you a definition. Elocution 
is the art of expressing thought, emotion and passion by voice, gesture and 
speech,” 

aie SOUTHWICK : ‘I rise toa pointof order. This discussion was to be 
on how to teach people to read, and has nothing to do with the technical 
definition ofelocution. If anyone wants to know what elocution is let them 
go to the dictionary. That is whereI get my information when I want 
a definition. Elocution stands not only for vocal expression, but it stands 
for brains anda good many other things.” 

Mrs. E. C. Lounssury, of New York: ‘‘I would like to ask what we are 
to say to those people who come to us and say, ‘I want my daughter taught 
reading—not elocution., I don’t like elocution?’ ” 

Mr. FuLTon: ‘There is but one answer to give and that is that they do 
not understand the meaning of the term elocution.” 

Mrs. Mary L. GAppess, of Maryland : ‘‘I have been troubled with such 
people. They tell us we teach only acting. We cannot convince them that 
elocution is not what they thinkit.” 

Mr. Louis Leakey, of New York: ‘“‘I think if we cannot convince the 
childrenand parents what elocution is, we are not very good orators and not 
very good teachers.” 

Mrs. Irvine: ‘‘I have found few people in my many years of teaching whom 
Icould not convince that I could teach reading to them or their children. I 
have been noted as being peculiar in my locality because I will not teach 
simply gesture and action, or, in other words, will not teach pupils simply 
to recite pieces to show off before the public, I believe we can take children 
from six years to sixty and teach them reading by teaching them distinct ar- 
ticulation ; by teaching them the thought in whatever they are going to read, 
whether it be prose or poetry, In teaching the expression we also teach 
the shading of words. A word that would have one expression in one plaee 
would have an entirely different expression in another place.” 

Miss NELKE: ‘*When Larose a few moments ago and suggested a subject 
for discussion, it was because I wanted to get some ideas from the older 
teachers that would assist me in my teaching in the public schools, where I 
have been teaching fortwo years, Ithink one of the principal faults Ihave had 
to contend with is that children of six years are given readers to read from 
that are nearer the intellect ofa child of twelve. They cannot understand 
what they are reading. I open my reading-class with a good breathing-exer- 
cise. Ihave thirty pupils. Ilet them take long breaths for about three 
minutes, and then they are invigorated to commence reading. I makethem 
define every word of four letters or more, and then after they have read any- 
thing I make them tell it in their own language, to see if they get the sense 
thoroughly. I also make them repeat the words with their eyes raised to 
mnie. I did not come here, however, to tell my way of teaching, but to 
learn something from people of more experience.”’ 

Mrs, I. N. Beers, of New York: ‘‘Should every young child be taught 
the elementary sounds before they are taught to read and give expression to 
the words ?” 

Miss FAIRFIELD, of. New York: ‘‘I think reading is an art and elocution 
the science that underlies that art. The child, though, should be taught to 
read first.” 

Mr. FuLron : ‘‘ The point raised isa good one. I should say we ought 
not to undertake to teach to undeveloped minds scientific principles, and 
the child should not be taught elocution until it is old enough to understand 
English grammar. Ishould say also that the best way for us to teach chil- 
dren elocution is to teach their teachers elocution. A child willimitate his 
teacher, andin this way he gets a great deal of his bad reading.” 
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MUSIG AND MUSIGIANS. 


Gonduected by JZouis Arthur Russell. 


1) eee THOMAS has been much maligned of late by a 
portion of the New York press, for his apparently selfish 
policy as chief musical director of the Columbian Fair. The 
circular issued by the Commission, dated Sept. 28, has, how- 
ever, quieted all the fears of those over-zealous gentlemen, who 
presumed that the great orchestras of the East, viz., the N. Y. 
Philharmonic and the Boston Symphony, were to be left out of 
the Chicago program. Both of these representative organiza- 
tions have been invited to perform during the festival weeks of 
the exposition, and the tea-kettle-storm of a few weeks ago has 
been calmed. As was suggested in our last issue, the com- 
plaints were a little premature, and Mr. Damrosch and others 
who so freely denounced Mr. Thomas’s policy would have 
done well to have suspended both their judgment and their 
lingual activity till they knew the whole plan. 
"35 
Mr. Damrosch has been honored with an invitation to bring 
the Oratorio Society to Chicago, and he will have no reason to 
complain that the Symphony Orchestra is not included, for, 
naturally, the Philharmonic Society represents New York’s mu- 
sical progress more completely than does the younger organi- 
zation. For the very same reason will the various choral 
societies not specially invited not consider themselves unjustly 
ignored, for the Oratorio Chorus is the oldest and most prom- 
inent of the public choirs of the city. The Oratorio Society 
cannot be considered as representative of the best choral work 
in New York, but to it certainly belongs the credit of giving to 
us for successive seasons the very highest class of choral con- 
certs, and upon such an organization falls the burden of classic 
teaching, which every large city positively needs. Beside the 
Oratorio Society, New York will be represented at Chicago by 
the Arion Male Choir, Mr. Van der Stucken, director, and the 
Liederkranz, Mr. Zéllner, conductor, From neighboring cities 
will be the Brooklyn Choral Society (Mr. Wiske) and the Schu- 
bert Vocal Society, of Newark (Mr. Russell). At a special 
three days’ festival by male choruses will be combined seven 
representative male choirs from various parts of the country, 
including the Mendelssohn Glee Club (Mr. Mosenthal), of New 
York, and the Apollo Club (Mr. Buck), of Brooklyn. 
»3ie 
The plans are broadly laid, and are most comprehensive. 
Every variety of vocal work will be given a hearing and the 
best organized choirs are invited to lend their aid. Generous 
inducements are offered to individual societies for special per- 
formances. There seems no room for complaint. Everyone 
has an opportunity for the best possible display of choral work. 
Altogether, the music scheme for the Columbian Exposition 
is most complete and satisfactory. Thesuggestions of the mu- 
sical directors as to the grade of music to be performed show 
their intention to raise the performances to the highest possible 
range of dignity. Such an opportunity has never before been 
known in America, and if the choral societies will be convinced 
of the importance of the moment, they will heartily respond to 
the invitation, and all throughout the land join hands, hearts 
and voices, in a festival of song such as will forever convince 
the entire world of America’s surpassing power in this line of 
musical effort, and silence the tiresome talk about the lack of 
musical feeling and skill among us, which prevails on the other, 
yes, and on this side, of the Atlantic. 
73 
We can really show the whole of Europe a.higher ideal in 
mixed chorus work than they yet know. In no part of the 
world do they know the beauty of women’s voices in 
large choruses as we do here. In England, the European 
home of mixed choirs, the women’s voices are not compar- 
able with our own countrywomen’s. They lack in brilliancy 
and in fulness; and no one who has heard such representative 
choirs as the Royal Choral Society, of London, under Mr. 
Barnby, or the great Crystal Palace Choir of ,2,500, under Mr. 
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Manns, will fail to see that the quality of tone is inferior to that 
of our best American choirs. It must be confessed that the 
male sections of the best English choirs are beautifully solid 
in quality of tone; but with all of this excellence, the entire 
body of most of the festival choirs of England fails to reach a 
point of great brilliancy in their performances. 
738 
As for the rest of Europe, mixed choirs are comparatively 
little encouraged, France, especially, being without important 
oratorio choirs and the like, the peculiar social conditions, per- 
haps, being a serious drawback. It seems, then, a fair propo- 
sition that America will be able to make a musical mark in this 
way if in no other ; and all true American musicians will hope 
to see one of the greatest evidences of our musical status 
properly brought to the front in Chicago. What an impetus 
this may be made for the future growth of the art in America ! 
35 
While the inability of Joachim and Brahms to attend the ex- 
position will be regretted by many who realize the importance 
of these two great musicians’ presence there, yet the.number 
of composers of the first rank who have already signified 
their acceptance of the invitation to be present and con- 
duct their own works, is sufficient to guarantee a most in- 
teresting series of concerts led by some of the most famous 
musicians of the day. Camille-Saint Saéns is recognized as 
the best of the modern French school of composers, Dr. 
Mackenzie is the greatest among the English composers. An- 
tonin Dvorak, who has come to live with us for a while, will 
prove an important figure in Chicago. The influence of the 
presence of these three distinguished foreign musicians cannot 
be estimated ; but it will surely prove a stimulus to American 
students and the profession at large. 
93h 
The Metropolitan Opera House seems to be hopelessly lost 
to New York music lovers, and saditis. Mrs. Thurber’s plan for 
reorganizing the company and incorporating withit the National 
Conservatory enterprise is a problem of possibilities. That the 
Opera House would bea splendid home for the Conservatory 
is beyond doubt, and from the school’s point of vision the 
scheme is excellent. But what New York wants is to know 
through whose instrumentality, and where, is it to enjoy grand 
opera as it has recently done? Will the combining of the in- 
terests of the Opera House owners and the Conservatory man- 
agers serve to give to New York such seasons of Opera as we 
have been enjoying? Mrs. Thurber seems to think that it will, 
and as she is a woman of limitless resources and courage, 
why not give her the opportunity she requests ? 
93h 
Mr. Silas G. Pratt has entered a complaint through the New 
York Herald, in which he charges the American public with lack 
of appreciation of its own One of the items of his charge 
claims that German composers and musicians generally are 
given the preference by Americans, and that he, an American 
composer, and many others, are neglected for the foreigner, 


33% 
Mr. Pratt should have learned b 


of genius never comes for the asking. Public recognition of 
ability does not come to a m 


patriotism. There must be some reason for public approval of 
German music other than its Teutonic origin. 


are being supported in their efforts by the weal 
so also American violinists, pianists, etc. But, alas! the 


d to write his symphonies, his 


that Bach, Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, Schumann 
Mendelssohn, Wagner, and a few ot 


known, were Germans, Our orchestral 


most successful conductors are Germans, and these elements 
carry with them traditions which nothing less than the high- 
est class of musical creation on the part of Americans will 
ever supersede or even compare with in the popular mind. 
These are hard facts, which Americans must face and work 
up to. There are some thoughts, some lines of effort in the 
land, which will find most ready response among Americans 
by naming them national, butin art the claim of Americanism will 
not suffice as yet ; the public will demand that the work done be 
good as wellas American. When theAmerican’s work is good, 
it will as surely stand in the public heart as if it were German : 
and we will venture to say that finally it-will be givena prefer- 
ence because of its nationality, for, really, Americans are 
patriotic. 
23 
Therefore, let Mr. Pratt and other more or less disappointed 
American composers continue to write good music (as Mr. 
Pratt does), and cease to claim attention for it because it is 
American, and he will sooner or later find his true place among 
those who are called in the world of art ‘creative minds.” 
The undignified cry we hear so often that the American musi- 
cian is crushed by the foreigner, carries with it a sense of hu- 
miliation which the true American spirit ought notto admit. If 
the American is crowded down by the foreigner it is because 
he is the weaker. If it is so, weeping will avail nothing. If it 
is not so, the tears are children’s tears and should be wiped 
away, anda firm face put on. The public has little sympathy 
fora complaining spirit. Success carries the popular heart ; 
and if we have not success, we will wisely not tell it to the 
public. 
2 
The Manuscript Society and the American Composers’ Choral 
Society have been united, as one organization. Just what this 
will accomplish for the ultimate good of the Manuscript Society 
it is difficult to say; but of one thing we are assured, the 
American Composers’ Choral Society has come to a safe 
haven. : 
23h 


The Musical Courier has recently published a large number of 
letters from piano dealers upon the subject of teachers’ com- 
missions. If this small and unclean business could be wiped 
out, the Courier may well be looked upon as a public bene- 
factor. The amount of untruth, insincerity and misplaced con- 
fidence connected with these sales of pianos through music 
teachers should be exposed to the public and stopped in some 
way. The profession would be the better for it, the public 
would be benefited, and it might, finally,leadto a more simple 
and frank way of conducting the piano business on a plain- 
Stated-price system. The old way of cataloguing pianos at a 
price largely in advance of the real value, the system of dis- 
counts and other confusing methods in the salesroom, together 
with the abominable reservation for the teacher’s commission, 
are all relics of a time when the profession was full of beggars, 

og 

If a music teacher cannot make his profession pay, let him 
enter the piano business openly if he wish; but this pretense 


toward a confiding pupil who asks for his musical opinion of 


pianoforte values is a shameful abuse of confidence, and in no 
sense honest. Reputable teachers will not enter into this un- 


clean business, and it may be hoped that all will eventually be 


kept out of the trade. 
236 


Any music teacher should be willing to express an opinion 
regarding a pupil’s intended piano purchase ; but to be in the 


and adviser to the pupil, cannotbe looked upon by anyone of 
ordinarily keen perception, as manly and honorable. Let the 
commission business be done away with, or let the teacher 
plainly state to his pupils that he is a piano agent, and that they 
(the pupils) pay to the dealera certain percentage of advance 


on the piano’s value for their kind adviser's expression of 
opinion. ieee 
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Mr. Frank T. Charles writes from Paris to Werner's VoIce 
MaeazinE a reply to the ‘* gross misstatements ” which he finds 
in this department regarding the safety of American girls in 
Paris. Mr. Charles’s complaint we areglad to receive, and can 
only regret that it does not disprove our assertions that Paris, 
looked at from our standard of social ethics, is a most unwhole- 
some place for young men and women. It will bea positive 
pleasure for us to print anything which will be in any way con- 
vincing that what we wrote of Paris in the July magazine is un- 
fair to that beautiful city. <A 

Unfortunately for Paris, its would-be champion, Mr. VUharles, 
has declared that our estimate of French morals is correct. 
Thus he says: “On page 198 (July No.) the writer says, ‘ Paris 
student life is somewhat hazardous for American girls.’ Now, 
the fact is that it is less so for girls from America than for those 
of any other nationality, for the simple reason that Americans 
are noted for being able to take care of themselves ; and it will 
generally suffice for a girl to simply say, ‘Je suis Americaine, 
Monsieur,’ if she would rid herself of some man who is following 
her.” Mr. Charles acknowledges that, “it is true, French girls of 
wealth and station do not walk thestreets of Paris alone ;’ and, 
further, ‘‘a girl’s safety here all depends upon herself.” The 
letter concludes: ‘‘If she (the American girl) behaves herself 
properly and is careful about making acquaintances with 
Frenchmen, she will not meet with anything very unpleasant.” 
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All of this speaks well for the American girl, but does not 
give the Frenchman avery good “character.” Mr. Charles’s 
statement that a girl is safer in Paris than in New York, Boston, 
or London is simply nonsense, as is his statement that the im- 
morality of Paris is “notas repulsively apparent as in American 
cities.” This statement is too absurd for contradiction, and we 
will fall back upon our correspondent’s own assertion that the 
safety of our girls in Paris lies in themselves alone. Here 
in America we protect women and do not allow open in- 
sult as a pastime; nor do we depend alone upon the girl, 
but give her the arm of the law to lean upon as she walks our 
streets. 


*35t 


No words can paint the vulgarity of vice in Paris; and with 
our “prudish” habits of bringing up, we may well lay claim to 
being a delicate people in the ordinary paths of life, which will, 
perhaps, account for the repulsiveness of Parisian street life to 
the American of refinement. We see no reason to recall any- 
thing said in the July No., but will still maintain that Paris stu- 
dent life is a hazard to American youth, for the condition of 
ethics there is far below what we here esteem as correct. Let 
Mr. Charles again read our July statements of the case 
and compare them with his own letter, and we believe that 
he will feel that he has added strength to the warning he ob- 
jects to. 


CHATS WITH STUDENTS. 


A QUESTION last month sought an explanation 

of the so-called ‘‘ chest-register.’”’ The sub- 
ject of registers is not altogether tasteful to me, 
and, besides, I have already talked of registers in 
‘a previous number. However, I will try to ex- 
plain again, and especially the chest-voice. 


75S . 
What we know as registers in the human voice 
is recognized with the ear, by a variety in the 
quality (timbre) of the tones. This thought of 
tone-quality cannot be expressed in words, but 
one element which distinguishes the variety may 
be understood as relative fulness ; that is, one reg- 
ister is of fuller (richer, we may say) quality than 
another, The registers have been named in 
English after the old Italian nomenclature, thus, 
chest, throat (medium) and head-tones. By 
some writers these are again divided into upper 
and lower chest, etc. These names were origi- 
nally applied because the sensations in tone-pro- 
duction were supposed to be keenly felt in the 
parts of the singer (chest, etc.) as certain tones 
were uttered.- The low tones were felt in the 
chest, the medium in the throat, the high in the 
head. Theories have been advanced, before the 
laryngoscope was invented, which claimed a set of 
vocal cords for the chest, throat and head-tones, 
which performed their respective duties as called 
upon by the singer. This absurdity is, uf course, 
now entirely exploded. The French long ago dis- 
carded the Italian names and more sensibly num: 
bered the registers first, second andthird. They 
have been named by English writers as thick, 
thin and small, which is also a moresensible sys- 
tem than the old Italian. However, the Italian 
names have so long obtained in the profession as 
to be looked upon as authoritative, and you will 
be much more likely to be understood if you use 
these names than if you were to use any of the 
newer systems. 
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These terms for the different qualities of voice 
have led to an enormous amount of wild, spec- 
ulative theories which have served to confound 
students beyond all calculation. The study of 
registers has run riot with good sense. Voices 
have beentrained and strained to make them show 
the proper divisions, Womenhave been made to 
sing like coarse-voiced men that they might make 
proper (?) use of their chest-register ; and men 
have been made to bellow like cattle, to prove 
that they were not using for their lower tones a 
wrong register. 
theories of their cultivation have led scores of 
teachers into asystem which demands of their 


The belief in registers and the » 


pupils a positive change of quality where the 
registers change ; and the consequence is, practi- 
cally always, an unequal voice, usually with top 
and bottom notes strongly and roughly marked 
as chest and head-tones, and the middle of the 
voice colorless and thin. 


You will remember that I am not attempting so 
foolish a thing as to prove the non-existence of 
registers. Registers are a positive fact in the hu- 
man voice, and physiological experiment has 
taught the profession well-nigh all that can be 
known of them. But when all is said and done, 
we have but barely learned that the changes of 
quality are due to changes in the physical action 
at the glottis during phonation ; how and where 
all of these changes are is not yet known. This 
much is quite well comprehended, that for the so- 
called chest-tones, the entire length of the vocal 
cords is in vibration, and as the voice ascends 
in pitch, the tones becoming more acute, the cords 
are shortened in their working dimensions till, 
for the very highest tones, the glottis or vocal 
chink between the vibrating cords is extremely 
small, and only the very edges of the cord appear 
to vibrate. This physical operation is, in the 
main, involuntary, and the many small muscles 
doing the work are quite beyond the control of 
the singer, except as he wills the result ofa certain 
quality of toneand, by proper emission, allows 
these various muscles to perform their duties. 


You will readily see that those tones which re- 
quire the full length of the vocal cords, will be 
produced by slow and ample vibrations; the 
throat-muscles in general are not so rigid as for 
the high tones, and altogether the effect or sensa- 
tion produced upon the body is one of sympathetic 
vibration in the chest. It can easily be imagined 
that in the early times of voice-culture, when so 
little was known of the real mechanism of the 
voice, and sensations were the chief source of 
information, this part of the voice was thought to 
be intimately connected with the chest. 
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Now, in fact, all parts of the voice are produced 
in the same place, the throat, and by the same 
mechanism, the vocal cords; and wherever or 
whatsoever the sensation may be, xo ¢ones are 
made in the chest or in the head. Personally, I do 
not believe in éeaching registers. I do, however, 
believe in a//owing the registers to assert them- 
selves properly, and in showing the student the 
changes of condition and quality. Ifa student 
persists in forcing registers beyond their limit, it 
becomes necessary to explain the error; but, as 
a rule, registers will surely take care of them- 
selves, if the voice be properly delivered. 
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The teaching of tone-delivery is not, properly, 
through the registers, but, on the contrary, regis- 
ters are taught through a correct tone-delivery. 
By this I mean that the usual way of breaking a 
voice into parts (chest, medium and head-tones), 
as a first process of voice-culture, is a profound 
error, and its fallacy is at once shown by the 
very teachers who profess this doctrine, by their 
commencing, directly they have made a ‘‘ break 
in the voice,’? to mend it or ‘smooth over the 
break,” to blend the parts, If a tone bedelivered 
properly as regards its placement and the 
breath-control, all needless effort avoided, the 
cords are in nature bound to provide the right 
condition for the tone’s natural production, and 
this is register. But if the throat be pinched, the 
breath badly managed, the impingement of the 
tone not correct, etc., then the muscles which 
nature has provided to produce good quality are 
put out of use for the time, and the tone shows 
at once faulty production, 
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Heavy voices, contraltos and basses, are apt to 
use their lower chest-tones badly, through a de- 
sire for ‘big’? tones. It requires great judgment 
to know how large avoice one has. The great 
majority of deep voices are pushed and coarse, a 
fault which the public seems inclined to consider 
a virtue. But when one of acute ear has heard 
a pure low voice, he realizes the wretched noises 
generally delivered by bassosandcontraltos. Lis- 
ten, for a moment, to the lowest pedal notes of an 
organ (a good one, ofcourse). Thereseems very 
little of noisy power, but how rich and mellow it 
sounds, and how firm a foundation it makes for 
the other tones of the organ! Compare sucha 
tone with the rattling, spluttering, guttural tones 
of many of the low bassos, and ask yourself why 
this difference? If bassos and contraltos will 
only believe the truth, they willsoon stop pushing 
their low tones and allowing them to rattle in 
their throats. These tones do not gainin power 
when sung in this noisy way, and they as surely 
lose in beauty. 
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Chest-tones are to be sung correctly just as 
other tones are. All tones are to be placed high, 
above the throat, well forward in the mouth, 
Breathy tones are no more beautiful in the chest- 
register than in other parts of the voice. Cullti- 
vate all tones toward an ideal beauty. Power 
must never be taught at the cost of purity of tone; 
for, high or low, the voice losesits greatest charm 
if it have not beauty. Do not think that because 
the entire vocal cords arein vibration with chest- 
tones that the lung-tissue must be felt to rattle. 
The real resonance-cavity is not the thorax, but 
the pharynx and the front mouth. The only place 
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to hear the whiz of breath is on the teeth,and this 
is not desirable except as an exercise in place- 


ment. 
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If a pupil shows no breakin the voice where 
the books say it ought to be, don’t insist upon her 
making the voice flop down with a coarse, guttur- 
al noise from the medium G to the chest F ; but, 
on the contrary, if it does flop down, insist upon 
her holding it up out of the throat, where she can 
purify the coarse, unmusical tone and make it 
beautiful. Here and there a singer willbe found 
who, in some unaccountable way, drops down 
from the medium to the chest-tones in a very pos- 
itive way, and yet the effect is beautiful. This, 
however, is sure to be accompanied with correct 
forward placement and always marks an unusual 
quality of voice. 
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When men will consent to sing beautifully 
rather than noisily,then will the chest-notes blend 
throughout their range, and tenors will singa per- 
fectly even scale, every tone of which will be held 
exactly forward and no tones will be allowed to 
drop into the throat to rattle and wheeze. When 
bassos have learned the lesson of the superiority 
of purity over power, then shall we begin to real- 
ize the real beauty of the male voice. When 
contraltos and mezzo-sopranos will believe that 
mannish voices are out of place in a woman’s 
throat, then shall we be spared such vocal horrors 
as Scalchiand Ravogli. Therage forchest-tones 
has sent many voices down into the throat to be- 
come coarse and inartistic. How far better were 
it for these to have been kept up, forward in the 
mouth, musically pureand artistically expressive. 

ld 

Regarding class-teaching of solfeggio, I have 

received the following letter of distress : 


‘*Your department in the VOICE MAGAZINE has 
been of such real help and has such a ring of sin- 
cerity that it does not make it seem impossible to 
ask for more individual advice. In the August 
No. your article upon sight-singing classes 
touched a very important question to me. Since 
I have been teaching voice-culture and singing I 
have found it necessary to conduct and drill cho- 
rus Classes. I have never felt that 1 have had the 
proper training to do it in the best way. The 
tonic sol-fa method has been, in a measure, 
Greek to me; have never been able to find one 
who could explain it, nor have I been able to find 
a written explanation. Can youhelp me? This 
is really a cry of distress, for from my soul I de- 
test pretenders, I want to know all I can about 
the best ways to teach sight-reading. You per- 
haps realize the difficulties in the way of a very 
busy teacher undertaking the mastery of asystem 
of sight-reading ; but can you not suggest a line 
of study ? ALTON,”’ 
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Tonic sol-fa notation is so marvelously simple 
that I can scarcely understand how it can be mis- 
understood. The notation discards the staff and 
substitutes a set of symbols, which never change 
though they express a melody in all the possible 

‘keys. Thus, the scale is always represented by 
the initials of the sol-fa syllables, d, r, m, f, s, Z, 7, 
d’ (tenot st being the name of the 7th of the scale), 
The key in which the composition is written is 
announced at the beginning, thus, ‘‘key G,” etc. 
Chromatic tones are spelled in full, thus, sharp 
dis de, sharp 7, ve, etc. As all compositions, or 
parts of them, are written within some key, the 
reader has only to know the key (which is always 
indicated) and the pitch of the keynote (do), then 
he will read and sing the syllables shown on the 


music page. 
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The time-symbols are also unvarying. Instead 
of the usual time-signature and notes to express 
the rhythm, etc., of the composition, a system of 
characters is used which reduces the matter of 
time to a very simple process. We have no confu- 
sion of 4, 4, %, 4, %, etc., butallduplerhythms are 
written alike ; so also all tripleand quadruple. No 
caprice of the composer will alter these symbols. 
We have only to deal with one kind of duple meas- 
ure and one of each of theother forms of measures. 
The pulse (or beat) note does not vary_as in the 


staff-notation, but is always the same. The first 
beat (slow or fast time) isalways marked with a 
heavy dash, thus f, calling for a primary accent. 
The unaccented beat is marked with a sign simi- 
lar to acolon, thus ;. Thus, the following bit of 
melody would be written in the two notations 
in this wise: 


Staff-Notation. 


Tonic Sol-Fa Notation, 


Key Eb 

Pdist. 2m) r:m:f|s:m:r|d:—:—|] 

The dash in the last measure indicates a con- 
tinuation of the time through the pulse. If the 
pulses are broken into two or more tones, the 
half-pulse notes would be marked thus «, the 
quarter pulses ?, etc. 
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Mr. Curwen in his books has borrowed from the 
French a system of time-names. These time- 
names I have, in my personal work, reduced to 
six, which I have found sufficient for all require- 
ments in vocal music. The Curwen System of 
teaching has nothing to do with his system of no- 
tation, but will apply as well to the staff. 

The tonic sol-fa is a remarkable system for be- 
ginners, and when put into primary schools is 
wonderfully successful. It fits the pupil very 
quickly for staff study also. 
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Of course, I cannot give a complete exposition 
of the sol-fa system here, but this will, perhaps, 
give an idea of its plan, Some time I will take 
up the matter of rhythm as applied to staff-nota- 
tion and chat about it. In the meantime, let me 
recommend John Curwen’s two books, ‘*The 
Teacher’s Manual” and “ The Standard Course.” 
They are the fountain-head of most that is new 
and good in class-teaching in our day, and will 
repay all teachers and students, either of staff or 
of tonic sol-fa. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


Dy. you believe in praising pupils, or do you 
think that lack of correction speaks plainly 


enough of approval? TEACHER. 


Answer, 


By all means be honest with a pupil. It is part 
of the teacher’s duty to offer encouragement to 
his pupils. Tell them when the work is well 
done, Not to tell a pupil when a lesson is well 
done is to leave him in doubt, and he should 
know if he be doing right or wrong. Why puta 
pupil to the effort of studying the teacher’s dis- 


position? A teacher who says nothing except to: 


complain to a pupil, will require close study be- 
fore the student will be able to understand that 
‘‘no comment” means ‘‘well done.’’ Then, 
again, how will the student know if his work be 
really well done, or merely ‘‘not badly done?” 
Tell the whole truth to your pupils. 
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Whatis the best way of arranging or grouping 
numbers on a musical program? What propor- 
tion should be vocal and what instrumental ? 
What proportion should be good light music and 
what heavier or classical music, in order to please 
and hold an average audience? Please give one 
or two sample programs, Css 


Answer. 


This is an almost unanswerable question. Pro- 
gram-making is an art and requires long experi- 
ence and excellent judgment. There are three 


things in particular to be taken into consideration 
in the making of a concert program: (a) The 
material at hand to execute the program ; (4) the 
character of the audience; (c) the intent of the 
entertainment. A symphony concert really ad- 
mits of no ‘‘ light” music, A comic ballad thrown 
in a program of classic songs is out of place ; but 
all of these conditions are permitted, because an 
ignorant public demands them. Contrast, how- 
ever, is a necessity in a program, and a mere 
change from instrumental to vocal numbers will 
not suffice. If the concert be given by a vocal 
organization, chorus or quartet, the larger por- 
tion of the numbers will be vocal, and the in- 
strumental numbers will be made to serve as 
strong contrasts, to relieve the monotony of the 
vocal numbers. If the concert be given by 
an orchestra, a piano virtuoso, string quartet, 
etc., two or three vocal numbers (perhaps solos) 
will serve to relieve the program of sameness. 
But in each case a correct feeling of contrast will 
follow only if the character of the music be 
marked with strong contrast, not depending alone 
upon the change from vocal to instrumental per- 
formance, ; 

The greatest difficulty in program-making is, 
perhaps, found when the material the manager 
has to use is composed of several solo perform- 
ers. We will assume that a concert is to be given 
by a mixed vocal quartet of solo singers, with 
a solo pianist and a violinist, the concert to be 
of 12 numbers. 


Program. 
PART Ti. PART II. 


Duet, Violin and Piano. Violin Solo. 

Solo, Basso. Alto Song. 

Duet, Altoand Tenor. Duet, Sop. and Basso, 
Piano Solo. Piano Solo. 

Soprano Solo. Tenor Solo, 

Quartet. Quartet. 


Now this presumes that the piano-player is 
more acceptable than the violinist, and other 
elements in it are open to fault-finding. As 
said before, such a program is of the greatest 
difficulty, because artists have peculiar ideas 
sometimes as to where they are placed upona 
program ; and, again, what they sing and play 
would have much to do with when they did so. 

If the entertainment be before a mixed, non- 
musical audience, who have paid money to be 
entertained, you would do better not to make the 
program heavy, butkeep it bright and attractive. 
The ideal program for musical audiences will re- 
serve the greatest work for the end, as this will 
mark acorrect climax to the concert; but a mixed 
audience will prefer the heavy music first and 
will be pleased if you dismiss them with a bril- 
liant, showy piece, even though it be of lower 
grade than some of the numbers preceding. So 
it follows, that the program is good or bad as it 
fulfils the peculiar requirements of the individual 
concert, and the material at hand to execute the 
numbers. 

A miscellaneous concert can never be of the 
same dignity as a recital, a chamber concert, a 
symphony, or an oratorio performance ; for, in 
the nature of things, the mixed character of the 
program forbids a perfect harmony of parts. 

Strong, even violent contrasts are, therefore, 
allowable, and it will generally be advisable 
to close with a brilliant number, either as 
solo or concerted piece. Even in classical 
piano-forte recitals it has grown to be consid- 
ered correct to end a program with a brilliant 
fantasia, displaying extreme skill, rather than 
being a true musical climax. Theodore Thomas, 
the prince of program-makers, usually did 
the same thing with his orchestral concerts, 
The audiences enjoyed it, and perhaps it will 
stand as good taste; but it is rather doubt- 
ful when looked at from an ideal musical stand- 
point. From this you can make your choice of 
kind. If you wish to please the average concert 
audience, make the program light and brilliant; 
if you wish to serve an ideal, high and true, 
steer clear as possible of cheap music, Com- 
pare these two programs, arranged for the 


_same material but for different audiences. Per- 


formers: A mixed chorus, a soprano and a tenor 
soloist, a violin soloist, and an orchestra: 
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FIRST PROGRAM. 


Part I. 


Overture, orchestra, “Oberon,” .....-.+--.-+++- yon Weber. 
Choral ballad, with orchestra, ‘“‘ May Dew,” ...Rhineberger. 
Female chorus, with orchestra, ‘“‘ Morning Song,’’..A. Krug. 


Intermezzo, orchestra, ‘‘Cavalleria,”........-..+. Mascagni. 

Aria, sop. solo, “ Freischiitz,”.......-+-+..-00++ von Weber. 

Choral ode, chorus a capella, “‘Hymn to Music,”..... Buck. 
Part II, 

Allegretto, orchestra, “Eighth Symphony,” ....Beethoven. 


Part songs(chorusa capella), (a) ‘‘AutumnSong,” Lassen. 
(b) <‘Madrigal,”. ......s0-0 s-+ee+ee+-+-.- Sullivan. 
Andante, violin solo, “Concerto,” .........+.+ Mendeissohn. 

Cantata, sop. and tenor solos, chorus and orchestra, 
«The Sun Worshippers,”..-....A. Goring-Thomas. 


SECOND PROGRAM. 


Part I. 
Overture, orchestra, ‘ Zannetta,”.-.---...+eesseeees Auber. 
Choral ballad, ‘Song of the Vikings,”............-. ,Faning. 
Ladies’ chorus, ‘‘ Lost Chord,” (arranged)....-... Sullivan. 
Intermezzo, orchestra, ‘‘Dream after the Ball,’’..Broustedt. 
Soprano solo, ‘‘Love’s Sorrow,” .....++-seeeeeeeeee Shelly. 
Glee, ‘‘Hail, Smiling Morn,’........--...+- .---Spofforth. 
Part II. 
Orchestra, ‘‘ Village Swallows Waltz,”.........+.-++ Strauss. 
Part songs, (a) “Humpty Dumpty,” ...... Ride ate « Caldicott. 
(b) “Old Folks at Home,”.... .......+++5 Arranged. 
Violin solo, ‘‘ Carnival of Venice,” .....-......-. Arranged. 


Cantata, sop. and bar. solos, chorus and orchestra, 
««Wreck of the Hesperus,”........e000.-- Anderton. 


Both of these are mixed programs, but the char- 
acter is widely different in each. In the first pro- 
gram, first part, there is nothing really brilliant 
except, perhaps, the ‘Oberon Overture.”” All 
the choral numbers are strong and beautiful, but 
notlight. The ‘‘ Aria”’ is, of course, quite showy. 
The middle of the evening, viz., the first four num- 
bers in the second part, are delicate, poetic bits 
of music, quiet but bright and all tuneful, leading 
gracefully and logically to the closing cantata, 
which brings in play all the performers and ends 
the concert with dignified brilliancy. This would 
answer the requirements of a popular classical 
concert and is representative of the grade of pro- 
gram any first-class choral organization would 
give on a ‘miscellaneous night.” The second 
program is altogether a different thing, such as 
a church choir or temporary choral body might 
give as a ‘‘musical entertainment.” There is no 
attempt at harmony of the various parts, no 
higher purpose than to fillan evening pleasantly 
with music. Nocomment is necessary further 
than to say that the second program is not a wor- 
thy effort for a high class choral and orchestral 
body, yet it is not an absolutely bad program, and 
if well performed would prove agreeable to the 
great majority of audiences. 

To deal more particularly with the subject 
would take more space than can be allowed here. 
A specific answer to the questions as a whole can 
be given better if the questioner will state defi- 
nitely the material at hand and theclass of enter- 
tainment to be given. For specimens of pro- 
grams read the **Musical Year Book,” or the 
daily papers of any musicalcentre. Notice that 
of all high class concerts, that is, concerts where 
the best music of a kind is performed, the so- 
called popular or miscellaneous programs are 
always of lesser dignity than any others ; and of 
all miscellaneous concerts with first-class ma- 
terial, the so-called Italian operatic concert is the 
least satisfactory, presenting, as they always do, 
a vast medley of more or less familiarsongs, etc., 
arranged only with reference to the performers’ 
convenience and desire. 

Bae 

(1) What shall I do fora male voice that can 
sing from A below middle C to the second G 
above, but whose tones above the second D are 
harsh and unmusical? The young man says he 
produces these tones easily, but they sound 
strained. I have tried to have him place his tones 
forward, without any effort at the throat, but the 
tones produced inthat way do not sound so well 
as whenallowedto reverberate in the chest.Should 
he persist in placing the tones forward, even if 
they do not sound well at first? 

(2) Iam teaching music in public schools this 
year for the first time,and have a very large High 
School chorus. I want to know of some way of 
interesting these High School pupils so they will 
sing. At present the singing is poorer than in 
any other grade in the schools. One reason is 
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that they do not read readily ; then there are so 
many of them, it is hard for ateacher to keep 
them singing together and in time. I want to 
make the music a success, and that can come, of 
course, only through their becoming interested in 
it. Can you help me any? LANSING. 


Answer. 


(1) Don’tdepend on the pupil’s sensations ; 
they may be entirely false ; but rather watch and 
be sure Zow he sings. The manner ofdoing is far 
more important to him now than the character of 
the result. By all means insist upon forward 
placement throughout the range of voice. The 
student probably does strain for the upper tones, 
even though he does not know it. Let the 
teacher know what the pupil is doing, and place 
no great dependence upon sensations during the 
first lessons. 

(2) I know of no way to teach your High School 
pupils and keep them properly interested, except 
by giving them the truth. You may need some 
rote-songs to open your school-exercises with; 
but nothing less than asystematic process of class- 
teaching will everserve to make your work com- 
plete or satisfactory. The High School class will 
appear the most stupid of all your classes fora 
while, for of them (being older) you expect more 
than of the other grades; but, in fact, they are 
not to be expected to do any better work than the 
younger children. After a few years the High 
School students will have passed through your 
lower grades of study, and if this work has been 
properly done they will be interesting and inter- 
ested pupils by the time they reach the higher 

rades. First of all, be sure that you have a well- 
selected and properly graded system, and work 
to bring the various schools intoit. This will 
take from two to four years at least. In the 
meantime, do what youcan with the higher grades, 
always beginning with them from the first lessons 
in the system. Push the higher grades rapidly so 
that you can soon reach their proper part of the 
graded system ; but they must haveall gone over 
the elementary study. Meanwhile give the older 
scholars rote-songs, to be learned ‘*by ear,” as 
we say. Teach them to sing these expressively, 
delicately, yes, even beautifully, and they will be 
surely interested. Reinecke’s children’s songs 
are many of them charming andeasy. Franz 
Abt has also written some beautiful children’s 
songs, as also has Brahms, H. Heale has made 
a fine selection of thesesongs which are published 
by Augener & Co., London. Novello, Ewer & Co., 
also publish a fine lot of school songs which they 
will send you on inspection. 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 
THE DELSARTE SYSTEM IN THE 
PUBLIG: SCHOOLS. 


By Louise J. PREECE. 


Es the last three years I have been employed 

most of the time in introducing physical 
culture into many of our public schools ; and I 
find, if practically given, the exercises of the 
Delsarte System are the ones best adapted for 
the school-room. In nearly every place I have 
met teachers who were trying to apply the 
work they had been taught and were finding it 
impossible to get any good results. Why? 
Because they had not been taught the exercises 
for that specific work. It is in this that many 
of our Delsarte teachers fail, Never having 
taught in a public school themselves, they do 
not apply the exercises to the desk and narrow 
aisle of the school-room ; and yet I maintain 
that there are no exercises for the school-room 
and for these very narrow aisles like ours. 

Now, how to get at it? Make the work practi- 
cal; put in exercises that will mean a better 
growth for the children. I have talked to thou- 
sands of children in the last few years and I can 
not express the eagerness they have shown when 
listening to me. 

‘Children, what is your aim—to be straight or 
crooked when grown? ”’ 

“Straight!” is the unanimous reply. 
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‘‘But do you see you will not be if you con- 
tinue to bend over day after day at your studies ? 
What does your mother do when she sees the 
little plant in the window growing crooked? ”’ 

‘*Put a stick by it and ties the plant to it,” is 


- the prompt reply. 


«¢ But, children, you cannot be tied to a stick,so 
why not take correct exercises day after day, and 
then use your minds instead of the stick to help 
you grow properly?” 

We take work in the seats first. Here I find 
many teachers make a great mistake in asking 
the children to ‘“‘sit up.” If we would say ‘“‘sit 
back,’’ we should get a much better position, and 
the child would be at ease, and the shoulders 
would be in a correct position. Some teachers 
have told methatthe ‘bad boy” takes advantage 
of this and slides down. Here a strong point 
suggests itself, and that is to learn correct words 
in teaching physical culture. ‘‘Children, I said, 
sit back. I did not say, slide down.” In all my 
work I insist upon pupils following my words and 
understanding what they mean. Proper physical 
culture means to move with little or no noise ; 
and when I say ‘ Move feet,” if the action is ac- 
companied with noise, I simply say, ‘‘ We will 
repeat the exercise. I did not say make noise, I 
said feet in front ’’—and I will say right here that 
the children I have met all over the land have 
been delighted to accept the right meaning of 
words. I have not found the ‘bad boy” and 
‘bad girl” as often as I thought I should, and in 
looking back, I can remember only bright faces 
and a hearty welcome in every city and every 
room where I have been. 

To go back to the first exercise in the school- 
room. First, we want to reach a proper sitting- 
position. Let us take the exercise: ‘Sit back, 
hands clasped on desk, feet in front crossed and 
relaxed. Sit up. In coming forward, children, 
whatleads? Where should we feel strong?” 

‘In the chest.;” 

‘‘Ready, then. Up, 2, 3—no, the chest did not 
lead, the head was first ; itis incorrect. Try the 
exercise again. Think only of the chest ; let the 
head follow. Ready. Up, 2,3; back, 2,3. That 
was better ; but I saw one girl who did not think 
enough of her chest ; she did not make it strong.” 

And here is where I must let the children rest 
and caution the teacher about individualizing. 
There is too much of it; it antagonizes the pupil, 
and I think oftentimes exaggerates the fault. In 
speaking of the poor weak-chested girl lam care- 
ful not to embarrass her, and I look in another 
direction. I do not believe in ever telling a child 
or a teacher that she is crooked. I give the exer- 
cises,imitate, without telling just who I am imitat- 
ing, and in this way avoid making the pupil 
conscious. 

Now, we are ready torise. In this I have seen 
much that can be improved. In many of the 
rooms the children are told to ‘‘turn, rise, turn.”’ 
This means noise and a lack of smoothness. If 
the children are told to rise, stepping right out, 
the work is military and can be done. Of course, 
they cannot do this well the first day ; but after 
taking exercises for the feet, hands, arms, and 
trunk, ina short time they move from the seats 
with promptness and quietness. 

I have not time now to explain any of our exer- 
cises in the aisles, but they can all be done and 
done with strength and rhythm in the narrow aisle. 

Before closing I must speak of the fact that in 
many of the schools teachers forget the most im- 
portant part of the exercises, and that is the 
stretching. I should say to the children, 
“‘Stretch, children, and then you will grow.” 
It is stretch, never jerk, I trust the time is not 
far off when ‘*woodeny” exercises will be a 
thing of the past, and this will be when the 
Delsarte System is better understood. Results 
tell; andI say to teachers, give the children such 
exercises as will help them to hold up their 
heads and strengthen their chests, and then 
people will not have to go into the buildings to 
see the work. They will see the results by 
the strong and graceful carriage of the pupils 
leaving the school, and know that they have had 
correct exercises. 


“In the perfect woman,” says Prof. Lombroso, ‘‘heart 
Should be more than beauty of body, but less than voice 
«nd movement,and every mode of the art of pleasing with 
brace and taste should be hers as long as she lives.” 
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I, 
CHRISTMAS IN PERIL. 


By ALICE E, FREEMAN, 


Ts entertainment is especially adapted for a Christmas festival in a 

school or a private parlor. If requires for its production no elaborate 
stage decoration or change of scene. The children must, however, be 
thoroughly drilled in order that the speaking-parts may be rendered slowly 
and distinctly, the choruses sung well, and the acting all through true to 
life. All the available children may be grouped in the choruses. 

If any stage decoration is desired, arrange Christmas trees eftectively, 
laying wadding on the branches. For snowbanks, use a few boxes, cov- 
ering them and the stage with white sheeting. Diamond dust sprinkled 
over all will produce a glistening effect. 


CHARACTERS: 
Cousin Harry, a college fellow, doomed to spend the holidays in enter. 
taining his young cousins. 
Cousin LIL, a miss of fifteen in whom Harry is interested. 
NorruH, 
SouTu, 
EAST, 
WEST, 
Kris KRinGLE, Santa Claus’s man, and the bearer of Christmas trees to 
deserving children, 
SANTA CLAUS, as usual. 
Drum, 
SLED, 
FATHER Noau, 
Books, 
TOOLs, 
FRENCH DOLL, 


Tin TRUMPET, 4 
Rockinc-Horsr, | Do not require separate characters. 


Speaking-parts for boys or girls may be designated. 


COSTUMES: 


Cousin Harry—a typical college dude, carrying dress-suit case and big 
cane. 


Cousin Lit—becomingly and coquettishly dressed, 


PAGEs—white suits, white piqued hats; faces chalked and hair powdered, 
The boys should be the same height. 

Kris KrInGLe—a tall, strongly-built fellow, forester’s suit of 
white. He should carry a Christmas tree over his shoulder.e 

SANTA CLAUS—the regular costume, 


BroKEN Toys (with the exception of the FRENcH Dott, Tin Trumprr and 
ROCKING Horsk)—these toys may be personated by small boys, dressed jn 
dark brown paper muslin suits. Only the faces and feet should be exposed. 

DruM—take a broken drum, 
possible. 

SLED—answering description in the rhyme, held in such manner as to 
cover boy. f 
c- Rockinc-HorsE—the bo 
speak for that toy. 

TIN TRUMPET—the boy representing 
speak for same. 

FATHER NoAH—black cloak, white bear 
of large toy ark held in hand. 

BooKs—boy completely coy 
book covers. 


TooLs—boy covered with old dirty shingles, 


FRENCH DoLL—as small a child as will be able to look and act the part 
eeece a la mode; hair parted and stiffly curled, cheeks well] 
rouged. 

Piano plays chorus of ‘Those Little Ones at Home”? 
advances to centre of stage, sets down his satchel, strike 
begins to sing: 


pages of Santa Claus. 


misused toys, who appear against the children. 


green and 


large enough to cover boy as much as 


Drum may bring in Trumpet and 
d and low Spreading hat; pieces 
ered with torn pages and old, forlorn-looking 


broken and rusty tools. 


as Cousin Harry 
S an attitude, and 
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Cousin Harry. 
death, 
I dread to meet those little ones at home. 
They want me to play hobby-horse until I’m out of breath, 
O save me from those little ones at home! | 
[Looking startled.| Why! am Iso near the house? It won’t do to sing; I 
must speak my sorrow. 
Oh, ever since my childhood’s hour I’ve had the hardest sort of luck, 
I wonder if it’s made me sour, because I’m always getting stuck ? 
I thought to spend the holidays at home, alone, with Cousin Lil; 
But I must join in children’s plays just when I feel like sitting still. 
My Aunt Maria wrote to me, before my college term was o’er, 
That I my aunt must come and see because she had such fun in store, 
Our little cousins she’d invite (all dreadful youngsters, none too few); 
Her loving kindness I'd requite by buying each some plaything new. 
She said she hoped I'd try and make myself agreeable to all ; 
And that I would not, for her sake, cast doubts on Santa Claus at all. 
So now I’ll try and do my best my disappointment to conceal ; 
Ah! how I dread that constant pest, to have those young ones at my heel. 
[Waving hand in direction of house.] ; 
How do you really do? 
[Voice back of screen.] 


Why, Cousin Harry! Is that you? 


When I come home at Christmas I’m almost mauled to 


[Zxct Harry, 
They sing the 
Air, “The 


[Znter chorus of CHILDREN, dressed in S4y coasting costumes, 
Jirst six lines of each verse dejectedly, chorus more cheerfully, 
Owl and the Pussy Cat.’’] 

Boys. All we little boys have lost our toys, 
And we can no longer play, 

We've broken our guns, and smashed our drums ; 
Our marbles have thrown away. 

We feel so cross to think of our loss, 

When other boys have their toys; 

But wait till Christmas, and then you will see 

How St. Nicholas will laden our tree ! 


Girus. All we little girls, with our curly curls, 
Can do naught but mourn and cry. 

Our dresses fade, our whooples break, 
Our dolls grow sick and die. 

No money is handy to buy us candy, 

And we sigh for chewing-gum. 

But wait till Christmas, and then you will see 


’ How St. Nicholas will laden our tree ! 


Boy [alone]. OI wanta gun, a genuine gun, 
That will shoot a buffalo. 


Gir [alone]. AndI wanta doll, a real French doll 
That can say both “Yes” and No,” 


ALL. And we all want games and books and sleds, 
And the most expensive toys, 
But wait till Christmas, and then you will see 
How St. Nicholas will laden our tree ! 
[PAGES enter suddenly ; CHILDREN retreat a little to the side of stage and 
listen in consternation to their words. | 
Ist Pace. Santa Claus has sent us to tell you children here, 
He’s very much provoked with you; there’ll be no gifts this year. 
2d PAGE. You do not mind your parents; you’ve broken all your toys; 
And Santa Claus has switches for naughty girls and boys, 
3d Pace. Perhaps you don’t think Santa Claus knows everything you do; 
Or just because he’s far away he’ll never punish you, 
4th PAGE [decidedly]. Well, 
every fault ; : 
And just when Christmas time comes round, he’ll cause your mirth to halt. 
Ist PAGE [pointing to child]. You threw the kitten down the well. 
3d PaGE [fointing]. You broke the looking-glass, 
2d PAGE [pointing]. And when you had your white dress On, you rolled 
upon the grass. 
PAGES [shaking their Jingers). 
more joy for you, 
Until you mind and treat your toys as Santa wants you to. 


you are much mistaken; he notes down 


So, do not count on Christmas, there’s no 


Exeunt PAGES, 
[CHILDREN Jook at each other in dismay. : 


Ist CHILD. Whatever shall we do, I never knew 
That Santa Claus was stern and cross—did you? 
2d CHILD [tearfully]. © dear! I feel just dreadful 
Sometimes mamma said old St, Nick w 
3d CHILD [dejectedly]. 
the scab: 
I’m ’fraid if Santa really knows he 
[Zxter HARRY and Li, 
roundings. | 
4th CHILD [pathetically]. J 
hope for me. 
_ ALL [brightening as they see Cousin Harry 
Harry. Let’s all ask him and see. 
[CHILDREN surround the cousins. ] 
ALL. Oh, Cousin Harry! 


; , because it may be so; 
ould punish us, you know, 


I don’t see how they found out I tried to drown 


ll never bring my bat. 
wholly engrossed with each other and oblivious of sur- 


’m ’fraid I’ve been so naughty that there’s no 


]. But here comes Cousin 


You’re just the one we want. 


NovemsBer, 1892. 


Harry [aside], Horrors! It’s all up with me! 
But play with you I can’t. 
[CHILDREN fout.] 

Boy. Santa Claus has sent his men—and they have just been here— 
To say he is so provoked with us Christmas won’t come this year, 

Harry [indifferently]. 
dreaming, dear, 


[LiL, who has taken such a position that the CHILDREN cannot see her, motions 
to HARRY not to destroy their belief. | 


[ Zurning to CHILDREN] 


Santa Claus’ men? Pshaw! You must be 


GIRL [dolefully]. And there will be no games, or toys, or anything, we 
fear, 


Harry | fatronizingly]. Oh, girls are always ina stew, they’re naturally 
queer, [LIL /osses her head indignantly ; Harry hastens to adda. | 


Of course, I don’t mean they are not nice. But—it is strange to hear— 
You say that Santa sent his men; how did these chaps appear? 
_  GtrL [excitedly]. They were dressed all in white from their heads to 
their feet ; 
And their faces were sharp and as white as a sheet, 
They told us that Santa Claus sent them to tell 
He’d kept track of our faults, and he knew them right well. 
And now, ’cause he’s angry, he’s not going to give 
Any presents—excepting where good children live. 
VERY SMALL CHILD. And, dear Cousin Harry, you’re only a dude, 
But perhaps you could help us. Now don’t think us rude— 
Do you 'spose that old Santa Claus will treat us so? 
Please tell us the truth, if you really don’t know. 
Harry [/oftily]. Well, upon my honor! you take me all aback ; 
_ I wish that girls with all their things would go to Ballyhack. 
[CHILDREN ook surprised. ] 
Lit [stamping foot). 
you can’t defend, 
I wish it plainly understood, our friendship’s at an end. 


There! now, you’ve gone and said it; such words 


[4act LiL. 
Harry [angrily]. Now, then! you’ye made me give offence, and I 
would rather die 
Than have a quarrel with Cousin Lil. Vixens! prepare to cry! 
With all my college learning, I now will prophesy : 
Santa Claus is yearning to fix you by and by, 
You shan’t have any books or toys, nor any Christmas tree ; 
And, mark my words, the next Christmas your saddest day shall be. 
[Zx7t Harry. 
CHILDREN [sing dismally, Air, ** Auld Lang Syne ”). Shall we lose all 
the games and toys, we’ve wished for all the year? 
Must we give up our Christmas joys for sorrowing so drear ? 
Chorus. Boo hoo, Boo hoo, Boo hoo, hoo, hoo, 
Boo hoo, Boo hoo, hoo, hoo, : 
Must we give up our Christmas joys for sorrowing so drear? 


CHILDREN [Jooking at each other]. Why did we ever disobey, and treat 
our parents so? 
We might have seen that Santa Claus all our bad deeds would know. 
Chorus. Boo hoo, etc. : 


[Steigh-bells heard in distance. CHILDREN Jook startled, Kris KRINGLE 
singing outside, then more clearly as he enters eyly. Air, ‘Kris 
Kringle.’’] 

Kris KRINGLE. For I am Santa Claus’s man, 

Kris Kringle with the Christmas tree ; 

Ho ho, ho ho, ho ho, ho ho, ho ho. 

Then jingle, jingle, I’m Kris Kringle, 

All make way for me ; 

For Santa Claus has made me boss 

Of every Christmas tree, 

Good children shout when I’m about, 

But bad ones shrink from me, 


[CHILDREN, kneeling, hide their faces.) 


Kris KRINGLE, Well! well! Did I ever! What’s going on here? 
Such a wailing and weeping, something's happened, | fear, 
O! of course I might know, for it’s always the way ; 
You are bad boys and girls, Iam sorry to say. 
It is strange as it’s true, but, in my observation, 
Bad children will cry without accusation. 
Come, come, no more weeping ; rise! plead your own cause, 
Why have you offended your friend, Santa Claus? 


[Kris seats himself on a snowbank, CHILDREN timidly advance.] 
Boy [plaintively]. Mr. Kris Kringle, please hear what we say, 
Nor blame us so rashly. Have mercy, I pray ! 


Nahe reaeee GIRL [nterrupting]. The pages of Santa Claus say what 
ain’t so; ; 
But we have been good—you'll believe us, I know. 
Kris KRINGLE [grufly]. What’s all this you say? 
[DruM rushes in, CHILDREN retire to one side in consternation. ] 
Drum. Stay! stay! stay! 
Those children, Mr. Kringle, have almost left me dead, 


They cut my hamstrings, and then punched a hole right through my head. 
My emptiness proves it is best no more by me be said ; 
So now I want you all to hear my injured friend, the Sled. 
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[SLED “imps in dragging the ROCKING-HorRs:.] 


SLED, I was once a bran new sled, 

But a bad boy broke my head, 

He had shoved me down a bank, 

When a rude thing, made of plank, 

Struck and cut me near in two. 

There’s my owner [designating boy], I mean you. 
Kris [¢o Boy, who is shaking with fear]. Answer me straightway, is that 

true ? 
Boy [sodding]. 1 didn’t mean to be so bad; 
I never knew that sleds got mad. 


Kris. I mean to punish boys like you, 
And see if they have feelings, too. 


[SLED, waving toward ROCKING-HorsE, continues.] [4x72 Drum. 


SLED. And here’s my friend, the Rocking-Horse, oncea fine dapple gray ; 
Just see that big hole in his neck where life-blood oozed away. 
They painted one side indigo ; his mouth, once fiery red, 
Was physicked with an ink-bottle, which makes it look like lead. 
His tail was pulled out by the roots, his mane tied in a knot 
To make it curl, just like a girl’s—could there be harder lot? 
[KRIs rises to speak, when DRUM reappears holding high the TIN TRUMPET. | 
Drum, A shapeless mass of tin is all that’s left of its former glory ; 
This trumpet at a cat was thrown from a window in the third story. 
[Enter Noau.] 
Noau. I’m old Mr. Noah, see what’s left of my ark. 
A flood was approaching so I thought I'd embark ; 
We'd no sooner entered when, down in a trice, 
From the heavens there poured a cold stream, as of ice, 
We shivered and shook, as we gasped for our breath, 
When another stream scalded us almost to death, 


_ Ina few weeks the torrents shut out every sight, 


Save steep banks all around, of a silvery white. 
[Noau pauses to wipe his eyes with handkerchief.] 


CHILD [repentantly]. Why, that is our bathtub he’s talking about ; 
I thought he looked scalded when I took him out. 
NoaH [resumes]. The ark sprang a leak, so I took my jackknife, 
Tore open the roof, and each swam for his life. 
After floating for weeks, till all thought they would die, 
We were fished out and ranged round a fire to dry. 
Then that terrible boy [pointing to CHILD], just to tease his small brother, 
Broke the legs of one animal after another ; 
And into the fire the bodies he threw— 
It makes my blood curdle to tell it to you, 
This world is just full of the worst sort of men; 
It ought to, by rights, be drowned over again. 
Kris [very sternly]. You little tyrants, how dare you to treat your play- 
things so! . 
Santa shall cease his yearly rounds and there’ll be no more snow. 
[CHILDREN, clasping hands, sing dolefully. Air, “Auld Lang Syne.’’] 
Oh, will he really punish us and spoil our Christmas show, 
And never fill our stockings up, nor send down any snow? 
Chorus. Boo hoo, etc. 
[ While CHILDREN are singing enter Books, | 


Books. We dilapidated books, story books, 
With our unattractive looks, saddened looks, 
Once on every leaf were scattered 
Pictures of the brightest hue, 
Now with pages torn and tattered, 
Bindings gone, or badly shattered, 
We've just come to tell of you. 


CHILDREN [giving up hope]. Oh, dear! if books can talk so plain, 
Our former pleadings are in vain. 


[Znter TOo.s. ] 


Toots. A tool-chest is the toy of toys which has the most vexation, 
It’s ever meeting with bad boys, who have no education. 
With such bad boys it was my lot to spend Christmas vacation . 
And all my tools were soon destroyed in hurtful occupation, 
My sharpest chisel and my plane, for delicate vocation, 
By rust and chopping nails were made too dull for conversation. 
If but a masterhand held me, he’d wrought a revelation ; 
Alas! that I should live to be o’erwhelmed by tribulation 
Kris [rising]. Enough, enough! 
A dreadful punishment’s in store. 
[FRENCH DOLL enters very slowly as if with effort. | 
Dott. You know, my friends, that which I was ; you see that which I 
am! 
Alas! in this perfidious world what seemeth good is sham, 
They hid me in a bureau drawer, to spend my Christmas eve, 
A small pale girl dressed 4 la mode at dawn did me receive. 
She set me on the hot steampipe—my cheeks began to sink, 
I tumbled off and broke my nose, my eyes refused to blink. 
Then Mademoiselle began to fear mamma would find her out, 
So from the window she threw me, to kill me, l’ve no doubt. 
I struck the gutter with a thud; and splintered all my ribs ; 
A lot of sawdust bled from me ; ’m losing strength by dribs. 
It took two weeks to reach you here; I travel in the night, 
For I’m ashamed to walk by day in such a sorry plight. 


I cannot tell you all my woes ; I’ve found the world /rés triste, 
Into a conyent I shall go. 


Pll hear no more! 
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Girt [interrupting]. Why! you’re the doll I missed! 
Kris [savagely]. If all these toys have told the truth—which I believe 
is so— 
St. Nick will punish you, forsooth, and you’ll be drowned in woe, 
CHILDREN [earnestly]. Oh, if he will this once forgive we’lldisobey no 
more. 


Toys [¢ogether]. Adieu, we’llleave you to your fate as you left us before. 


[Zxeunt Toys. 
[Enter SANTA CLAUS, quietly, concealing himself behind tree to listen. | 


Kris [who has been walking up and down, thinking, turns to CHILDREN]. I 
tell you what, I have a plot, that I’ll divulge to you ; 
Id like to displace Santa Claus, and steal his glory, too. 
A joint agreement we will make: consent to serve me true, 
And make believe I’m Santa, and I'll give gifts to you. 
CHILDREN [udignantly]. We never could be so ungrateful. 
Kris. I might have known you would be hateful. 
[CHILDREN sing, mournfully, Air, ‘ Auld Lang Syne.’’] 
We’d rather have a bad toothache, or mumps all the year round, 


Than lose our dear old Santa Claus, and be in sorrow drowned. . 
Chorus. Boo hoo, etc. 


[Santa CLAUS, who has been listening delightedly, suddenly comes forward. 
CHILDREN, /errified, shrink away.| 


SanTA. Ho! Ho! young scamps, I’ve found you out— 
Don’t stop to tell what it’s all about, 
For I it was who sent Kris Kringle here, 
And caused my misused toys to reappear. 
A dreadful punishment I did intend ; 
But to my anger yeu have put an end. 
For [ forgave you when I heard you say 
You’d stand the mumps or toothache every day 
Rather than have no merry Christmas joy, 
And Santa Claus by your misdeeds annoy. 
[CHILDREN, brightening, begin to come forward. | 
Now, in return, I've one request to ask ; 
And if you love me, light will be your task: 
It is my wish you disobey no more, 
But mind your parents and observe my law. 
CHILDREN [fenifently|]. Your kindness only makes us feel more sad. 
Kris KrtNGLE. Come, now that’s all forgiven, let’s be glad. 


[CHILDREN a// Join hands and with Kris skip around singing. SANTA CLAUS 
stands laughing at the sport. Air, ‘Tara ra boom de ay.’’] 
ALL. Twelve happy little children we, 
All so full of fun and glee. 
There is one who loves our cause, 
He is dear old Santa Claus. 
Sometimes he scolds when we are bad, 
It grieves him much when we are sad, 
He always.tries to make-us glad, 
This dear old Santa Claus. 
Chorus, Merry Christmas to you all. 
Merry Christmas to you all. 
Merry Christmas to you all. 
Merry Christmas to you all. 
Peace and happiness we sing, 
Hail to Santa Claus our King! 
Many blessings may he bring 
With the glad New Year. 


[Lit and HARRY enter from opposite sides. SANTA CLAUS spies them, and, 
catching them by the hand, draws them into the circle of CHILDREN. Gradu- 
ally all join in chorus, SANTA leading, all march off the stage singing.] 


The speeches of the Drum, Step, Rockinc-Horsg, TIN TRUMPET, NOAH 
and FRENCH DOLL have been adapted from R. W. Raymond’s story, ‘ Hoyty 
Toyty ; or, the Ways of the World.” 

The music mentioned will be sent as follows: “ Kris Kringle,” 50 cts.; ‘* Those Little 


Ones at Home,” 40 cts.; “Auld Lang Syne,” 10 cts.; ‘‘Tara ra,” 10cts.; ‘‘The Owl and 
the Pussy-Cat,” 50 cts. ; or all five pieces for $1.25, postpaid. 


ll. 
HER CHRISTMAS STOCKING. 


ee put out her foot, just enough to disclose 

The rather diminutive size of her hose; 

And said: ‘‘My friends to buy presents are flocking, 
And beautiful things they are certain to find; 
Now, what thing is prettiest—tell me your mind— 

I can possibly get in my stocking?” 


He looked down at her foot, and looked up at her face 
And he bowed with a moderate measure of grace ; 

And said: ‘I'll be honest—but don’t think me shocking ; 
They may get what they choose, but there’s nothing, I swear, 
Which can even remotely begin to compare, j 

With what you have now in your stocking.” 


it. 
NEW ENGLAND’S GIFT. 


By WILL CARLETON. 


jee the great West sings the praises of its mountains, lakes and plains, 
And afar we catch the shimmer of its fields of golden grains ; 

Then the South sings of its harvest, white as drifted snow can be, 

Through the pines its voice is wafted, sweet and low the melody. 


Where the wide Pacific’s waters clamor at the Golden Gate, 

Where the thousands dwell in sunshine on those shores once desolate, 
Loud they sing of mountain treasures, and of gardens fair they speak, 
Gardens where the frost king never dares to kiss a rose’s cheek. 


Hark! A voice from old New England joins the chorus, all along 
From that rock-bound coast resounding, and it echoes clear and strong: 
‘‘Oh! my children, who have wandered far and wide on many a quest, 
Who have conquered mighty rivers, tamed the wild lands of the West, 


‘«Loud, indeed, you sing the praises of the land you’ve made your own, 
Yet there’s something which New England claims as hers, and hers alone ; 
You, perchance, have all outstripped her in your new progressive way, 

But the heritage she gives you is the old Thanksgiving Day. 


‘Were it not for her, November ne’er had known a feasting-time ; 
Now, where’er the old flag flutters, arctic seas, or tropic clime, 

Or from mast-head in mid-ocean, there they keep—and keep it well,-- 
This old feast-day, hearts recalling scenes on which they love to dwell. 


“‘On her hearthstones fires are blazing, all her doors stand open wide, 
Curling smoke from chimneys telling generously she doth provide, 
Homeward turn your faces, children, ye who wandered far away ; 
’Tis New England’s voice that bids you honor her Thanksgiving Day.” 


It is coming, it is coming, be the weather dark or fair; 
See the joy upon the faces, feel the blessing in the air! 
Get the dining-chamber ready, let the kitchen stove be filled, ; 
Into gold-dust pound the pumpkins, have the fatted turkeys killed ; 


Tie the chickens in a bundle by their downy yellow legs, — 

Hunt the barn, with hay upholstered, for the ivory-prisoned eggs ; 
*Tis the next of a procession through the centuries on its way ; 
Get a thorough welcome ready for the grand old day! 


IV. 
ESTHER’S VISIT TO THES WRVaa)) eae 
DANCING-ACADEMY. 


By CHARLES DICKENS, 
Arranged by CHANCIE DEWITT. 


ae Academy was on Newman Street, in a dingy house at the corner of an 
archway. The door was open and we went upstairs into Mr. Turvey- 
drop’s great room, which was built out into a mews at the back, and was 
lighted by a skylight. It was a bare, resounding room, smelling of stables; 
with cane forms along the walls, and the walls ornamented at regular 
intervals with painted lyres and little cut-glass branches for candles. 

Several young lady pupils, ranging from thirteen or fourteen years of age 
to two or three and twenty, were assembled ; and I was looking among them 
for their instructor, when Caddy, pinching my arm, repeated the ceremony 
of introduction : 

‘¢Miss Summerson, Mr. Prince Turveydrop !” 

Icourtesied toa little blue-eyed fair man of youthful appearance, with 
flaxen hair parted in the middle and curling at the ends all round his head, 
He had a little fiddle under his arm, and its little bow in thesamehand. His 
little dancing-shoes were particularly diminutive, and he had a little inno- 
cent, feminine manner, which made the impression that he was like his 
mother, and that his mother had not been much considered or well used, 

‘*‘lam very happy to see Miss Jellyby’s friend,” he said, bowing low to 
me. ‘I began to fear,’’ with timid tenderness, “‘ as it was past the usual 
time, that Miss Jellyby was not coming.” 

“T beg you will have the goodness to attribute that to me, who have de- 
tained her, and to receive my excuses, sir, and pray,” I entreated, ‘do not 
allow me to be the cause of any more delay.”’ 

With that apology I withdrew to a seat in a corner, near an old lady, 
whose two nieces were in the class. Prince Turveydrop then tinkled the 
strings of his kit with his fingers, and the young ladies stood up to dance. 
Just then there appeared from a side-door, old Mr. Turveydrop, in the full 
lustre of his deportment. 

He was a fat old gentleman with a false complexion, false teeth, false 
whiskers, and a wig. He had a fur collar, andhe hada padded breast to 
his coat, which only wanted a star or a broad blue ribbon to be complete. 
He was pinched in, and swelled out, and got up, and strapped down, as 
much as he could possibly bear. He had such a neckcloth on, putting his 
very eyes out of their natural shape, and his chin and even his ears so sunk 
into it, that it seemed as though he must inevitably double up, if it were 
cast loose. He had under his arm a hat of great size and weight, shelving 
downward fromthe crown to the brim, and in his handa pair of white 
gloves, with which he flapped it, as he stood poised on one leg, in a high- 
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shouldered, round-elbowed state of elegance not to be surpassed He had 
a cane, he had an eye-glass, he had a snuff-box, he had rings, he had wrist- 
bands, he had everything but any touch of nature ; he was not like youth, he 
was not like age—he was like nothing in the world buta modelof deportment. 

‘Father! Miss Jellyby’s friend, Miss Summerson.”’ 

“« Distinguished,”’ said Mr, Turveydrop, ‘‘ by MissSummerson’s presence.” 
And as he bowed to me in that tight state, I almost believed I saw creases 
come into the white of his eyes. 

‘* My father,” said the son aside to me, ‘tis acelebrated character. 
father is greatly admired,”’ 

**Go on, Prince! Go on!” said Mr. Turveydrop, standing with his back 
to the fire, and waving his gloves condescendingly.  ‘*Go on, my son!” 

At this command, the lesson went on. Prince Turveydrop: sometimes 
played the kit, dancing ; sometimes played the piano, standing ; sometimes 
hummed the tune with what little breath he could spare, while he set a pu- 
pilright; always conscientiously moved with the least proficient through 
every step and every part of the figure, and never rested fora moment. 
His distinguished father did nothing whatever but stand before the fire, a 
model of deportment. 

** And he never does anything else,’’ said the old lady. 
believe that it’s his name on the door-plate !” 

**His son’s name is the same, you know,’ I said. 

‘* He wouldn’t let his son have any name, if he could take it from him,”’ 
returned the old lady, ‘Look at the son’s dress !” It certainly was plain, 
threadbare, almost shabby. ‘Yet the father must be garnished out and 
tricked out,” said the old lady, ‘‘because of his deportment. I’d deport 
him! Transport him would be better!” 

“Does he give lessons in deportment now ?” 

‘*Now !” returned the old lady, shortly. ‘“* Never did, He married a meek 
little dancing-mistress, with a tolerable connection, and worked her to 
death to maintain him in those expenses which were indispensable to his 
position—to be seen at Brighton and elsewhere at fashionable times, and to 
lead an idle life in the very best clothes. And inspite of his absorbing 
selfishness, his wife believed in him, and on her death-bed confided him to 
their son as one who had an inextinguishable claim upon him, and whom 
he could never regard with too much pride and deference. ‘The son, in- 
heriting his mother’s belief, has lived and grown in the same faith, and now, 
at the age of thirty, works twelve hours a day for his father, and looks up 
to him with veneration. The airs the fellow gives himself!’ the old lady 
added, shaking her head at old Mr. Turveydrop with speechless indignation. 
“« fe fully believes he is one of the aristocracy! O! I could bite you!” 

My eyes were yet wandering from young Mr. Turveydrop, working so 
hard, to his father deporting himself so beautifully, when the latter came 
ambling up tome. He asked me, first of all, whether I conferred a charm 
anda distinction on London by residing in it. 

‘A lady so gracefuland accomplished,” he said, kissing his right glove 
and afterward extending it toward the pupils, ‘ will look leniently on the de- 
ficiencies here. We do our best to polish, polish, polish!” He sat down be- 
side me. ‘‘To polish, polish, polish!” he repeated, taking a pinch of snuff 
and gently fluttering his fingers. ‘But we are not, if I may say so to one 
formed to be so graceful both by nature and art,” with the high-shouldered 
bow, ‘‘we are not what we used to be in point ofdeportment. We have de- 
generated,” he said, shaking his head, which he could do to a very limited 
extent in his cravat. ‘‘I have been called for some years now, Gentleman 
Turveydrop. His Royal Highness, the Prince Regent, did me the honor to 
inquire, on my removing my hat as he drove out of the Pavilion at 
Brighton, ‘Whois he? Who the devil is he? Why don’t I know him? 
Why hasn’t he thirty thousand a year ?’”” 

‘*Indeed !” said I. 

He replied with the high-shouldered bow. ‘‘England,”’ he added, ‘‘has 
degenerated very much. She has not many gentlemen left. We are few.” 

**One might hope that the race of gentlemen would be perpetuated here,” 
said I: 

*“You are very good,’’ he said, with his high-shouldered bow again. 
**You flatter me. But, no—no! I have never been able to imbue my 
poor boy with that part of his art. He has no deportment.” 

‘«He appears to be an excellent master,” I observed. 

‘* Understand me, dear madam, he zs an excellent master. But there are 
things—” He took another pinch of snuff, and made the bow again, as if 
to add, ‘this kind of thing, for instance.”’ 

I glanced toward the centre of the room, where Miss Jellyby’s lover, now 
engaged with pupils, was undergoing greater drudgery than ever. 

‘‘ Your son is indefatigable,’’ said I. 

‘It is my reward to hear you say so. He treads in the steps of his 
sainted mother. But wooman, lovely wooman,” said he, with very dis- 
agreeable gallantry, ‘‘ what a sex you are!” 

I rose and joined Miss Jellyby, the time allotted to the lesson having fully 
elapsed. When Miss Jellyby afd the unfortunate Prince found an oppor- 
tunity to become betrothed, I don’t know ; for they certainly found none 
on this occasion to exchange a dozen words. 

‘“My dear,’’ said Mr. Turveydrop, benignly to his son, ‘do you know 
the hour ?” 

‘*No, father.’ 

The son had no watch. The father had a handsome gold one, which he 
pulled out with an air that was an example to mankind. 

**Myson, it’stwo o'clock, Recollect your school at Kensington at three.” 

‘That's time enough for me, father,’’ said Prince. ‘I can take a morsel 
of dinner standing, and be off.”’ 

“My dear boy, you must be very quick. You will find the cold mutton 
on the table.’’ 5 


My 


“Yet would you 


“‘Thank you, father. Are you off now, father?” 

‘Yes, my dear. 1 suppose,’’ said Mr. Turveydrop, shutting his eyes and 
lifting up his shoulders, ‘‘that I must show myself, as usual, about town. 
ees son, you have four schools this afternoon, I would recommend 

aste. 

‘Thank you, father,’’ returned Prince, ‘I will be sure to be punctual. 
My Sea father, may I beg you to prepare your mind for what Iam going 
to say?’ 

**Good heaven,’ exclaimed the model, pale and aghast, as Prince and 
Caddy, hand in hand, bent down before him. ‘What is this? Is this 
lunacy? Or what is this? ” 

‘‘Father,” returned Prince, with great submission, ‘‘I love this young 
lady, and we are engaged.”’ 

“Engaged!” cried Mr. Turveydrop, reclining on the sofa and shutting 
out the sight with his hand. ‘‘An arrow launched at my brain, by my own 
child.’ 

‘*We have been engaged for some time, father,” faltered Prince; “and 
Miss Summerson advised that we declare the fact to you, and was so very 
kind as to attend on the present occasion. Miss Jeilyby is a young lady 
who deeply respects you, father.” 

Mr. Turveydrop uttered a groan. : 

“No, pray don’t! Pray don’t, father,” urged his'son; ‘Miss Jellyby is a 
young lady who deeply respects you, and our first desire is to consider you 
and your comfort.” 

Mr. Turveydrop sobbed. 

‘*No, pray don’t, father,” cried his son. 

‘Boy,’ said the father, ‘it is well that your sainted mother is spared 
this pang. Strike deep, and spare not. Strike home, sir; strike home!” 

‘*Pray, don’t say so, father,” implored Prince, in tears. ‘‘It goes to my 
heart. I do assure you, father, that our first wish and intention is to con- 
sider your comfort; and with your approval and consent, father, we will 
devote ourselves to making your life agreeable.”’ 

‘*Strike home,” murmured Mr. Turveydrop, ‘‘strike home! ”’ 

“‘My dear father,” returned Prince, ‘‘ we well know what little comforts 
you have a right to; and it will always be our study and our pride to pro- 
vide those before anything. If you will bless us with your approval and 
consent, father, we shall not think of being married until it is quite agree- 
able to you; and when we are married, we shall always make you—of 
course—our first consideration. You must ever be the head and master 
here, father.”’ 

Mr. Turveydrop underwent a severe internal struggle, and came upright 
on the sofa again, with his cheeks puffing over his stiff cravat. 

‘*My son!” said he. ‘My children! Icannot resist your prayar. Be 
happy!” His benignity, as he raised his future daughter-in-law and 
stretched out his hand to his son, was the most confusing sight I ever saw. 
‘*My children,”’ said Mr. Turveydrop, paternally encircling Caddy with his 
left arm as she sat beside him, and putting his right hand gracefully on his 
hip, ‘‘my son and daughter, your happiness shall be my care. I will watch 
over you. You shall always live with me; this house is henceforth as 
much yours as mine ; consider it your home. May you long live to share 
it with me! ”’ 

The power of his deportment was such, that they really were as much 
overcome with thankfulness as if, instead of quartering himself upon them 
for the rest of his life, he were making some munificent sacrifice in their 
favor. 

‘“‘For myself, my children,” said he, ‘‘I am falling into the sear and yel- 
low leaf, and it is impossible to say how long the last feeble traces of gen- 
tlemanly deportment may linger in this weaving and spinningage. But 
I will do my duty to society, and will show myself, as usual, about town. 
My wants are few and simple. My little apartment here, my few essentials 
for the toilet, my frugal meal, and my little dinner will suffice. I charge 
your dutiful affection with the supply of these requirements, and I charge 
myself with all the rest.”’ 

They were overpowered afresh by his uncommon generosity. 

“My son,” said Mr. Turveydrop, ‘‘ for those little points in which you 
are deficient— points of deportment—you may still rely on me. For your- 
self, Prince, work, be industrious, earn money, and extend the connection 
as much as possible.”’ 

‘That you may depend I will do, dear father, with all my heart,”’ re- 
plied Prince. 

**T have no doubt of it,” said Mr. Turveydrop. ‘‘ Your qualities are not 
shining, my dear child, but they are steady and useful. And to both of 
you, my children, I would merely observe, in the spirit of a sainted woo- 
man on whose path I had the happiness of casting, I believe, some ray of 
light—take care of the establishment, take care of my simple wants, and 
bless you both! Myson, you must hurry and be off to your schools now; 
and I will show myself, as usual, about town.” 

«You had better dine out comfortably somewhere, father.” 

‘“*My dear child, I intend to.” 

“‘That’s right. Good-bye, father!” said Prince, shaking hands. 

‘Good-bye, my son. Bless you!”’ 

Mr. Turveydrop said this in a pious manner, and it seemed to do his son 
good, Prince was so pleased with him, so dutiful to him, and so proud of 
him, that I almost felt as if it were an unkindness to the younger man not 
to be able to believe implicitly in the elder. The few moments that were 
occupied by Prince in taking leave of us enhanced my favorable impression 
of his almost childish character, I felt a liking for him, and a compassion 
for him, as he put his little kit in his pocket—and with it his desire to stay a 
little while with Caddy—and went away good-humoredly to his cold mutton 
and his school at Kensington, 
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V. 
THE CHILD'S CHRISTMAS AND THE OLD MAN’S. 


By THOMAS Bb. ECKLES. 


Wait garlands to grace it, with laughter to greet it, 
Christmas is here, holly red and snow white, . 
Hung round with quaint legends and old as life stories 
Of mystical beauty and life-long delight ; 
With dreams of the Christ-child, with Santa Claus fable, 
Without doubts to trouble or questions to break 
The absolute faith in the triumph of goodness, 
In God and in nature on guard for its sake ; 
Without fear of death, with no memories of grief, 
Believing life clear as our cloudless belief; 
What wonder if rose-colored Christmas appear 
The happiest day in our happy child-year? 


With the softness of thought, with the spring’s incompleteness, 
Childhood has passed and its place is filled up ; 
Hope suns our youth into midsummer’s sweetness, 
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And the roses of love wreathe our life’s golden cup. 
We shall do, we shall dare, and our faith has no limit, 
Wrong must go down ’neath the sword of the right; 
And life is so joyous, and may be so glorious, 
And day looks so long, and so distant the night. 
We love, there are chances, and if we should meet 
The woman who holds all our heart at her feet 
At Christmas, would not that make Christmas more dear 
Than all other days of our love-lighted year? 


With the sadness of tears, with the speed of the swallow, 
Youth has gone by, and its hopes and its faith ; : 
Love has grown into grief, and remembrance is anguish, 
And down the dim years sound the footsteps of death. 
There sit at our feast, for we still hold our revels, 
The phantom of hope and the spectre of truth ; 
This life we believe in, how has it rewarded 
The passionate faith of our long-ago youth? 
Our hearth is deserted, our Christmas Day seems 
But the ghost of a day from a lifetime of dreams ; 
Oh, lost voices that call us, we hear you, we hear! 
Oh, most desolate day of our desolate year! 


Vi. 
GIVE THANKS FOR WHAT? 


# tee earth give thanks,” the deacon said, 
and then the proclamation read. 

‘Give thanks fer what, an’ what about?” 

Asked Simon Soggs, when church was out. 

‘Give thanks fer what? I don’t see why, 

The rust got in an’ sp’iled my rye, 

An’ hay wa’n’t half a crop, an’ corn 

All wilted down an’ looked ferlorn. 

The bugs just gobbled my pertaters 

The what-you-call-’em—lineaters, 

An’ gracious ! when you come to wheat, 

There’s more than all the world can eat : 

Onless a war should interfere, 

Crops won’t bring half a price this year; 

Pll hev to give ’em away, I reckon! ” 

‘*Goo@ for the poor!’ exclaimed the deacon. 


‘Give thanks fer what?” asked Simon Soggs ; 
‘‘Fer th’ freshet carryin’ off my logs? 

Fer Dobbin goin’ blind? Fer five 

Uv my best cows, that was alive 

Afore the smashin’ railroad come 

An’ made it awful troublesome? 

Fer that haystack the lightnin’ struck 

An’ burnt to ashes—thunderin’ luck ! 

Fer ten dead sheep?’’ sighed Simon Soggs. 
The deacon said : ‘* You've got yer hogs!” 


‘‘Give thanks? An’ Jane an’ baby sick? 
I e’enmost wonder if Ole Nick 

Ain’t runnin’ things!’’ The deacon said: 
‘«Simon, your people might be dead!” 


‘‘Give thanks!” said Simon Soggs again ; 
*« Jest look at what a fix we're in! 

The country’s rushin’ to the dogs 

At race-horse speed,’’ said Simon Soggs, 
** Rotten all through, in every state ; 
Why, ef we don’t repudiate, 

We'll hev to build, fer big an’ small, 

A poorhouse that'll hold us all! 

Down South the crooked whiskey-still 

Is runnin’ like the devil’s mill, 

The nigger skulks in night’s disguise, 
An’ hooks a chicken as he flies. 

Up North there’s murder everywhere, 
An’ awful doin’s, I declare, 

Give thanks? How mad it makes me feel 
To think how office-holders steal ! 

The taxes paid by you an’ me 

Is four times bigger’n they should be, 
The fed’ral gover’ment’s all askew 

The ballot’s sech a mockery, too! 

Some votes too little, some too much, 
Some not at all—it beats the Dutch! 

An’ now no man knows what to do, 

Or how is how or whois who. 

Deacon, corruption’s sure to kill! 

This ‘glorious Union’ never will, 

Pll bet a Continental cent, 

Elect another president! 

Give thanks fer what, I'd like to know? ”” 


The deacon answered, sad and low: 
“Simon, it fills me with surprise 

Ye don’t see where yer duty lies ; 

Kneel right straight down in all the muss 
An’ thank God that it ain’t no wuss!” 


, 


Vil. 
AN OCTOBER IDYL. 


By Mary E. BRADLEY. } 


fe was allin the autumn weather 
They strolled through the yellow broom ;_ 
His heart was light as a feather. 
Her face like a rose in bloom. 
‘You love me?” with fond suggestion, 
Each to the other said; 
And the skylark thrilled to the question, 
And answered it overhead. 
Oh, the windy clouds went sailing 
White ships in an azure sea ; 
And theirs was the love unfailing 
That over the world prevailing 
Would live to eternity ! 


It was all in the brown October 

They walked through the city street ; 
His look was exceedingly sober, 

Her smile was by no means sweet. 
Said she, with a bitter taunting : 

‘“« You grudge me a gown to wear!” 
Said he, ‘* You are always wanting— 

You would drive a man to despair! ”” 
Oh, the dust in a cloud was flying, 

The car-bells were jingling near ; 
And this was their love undying, 
The fruit of their fond replying— 

They were married not quite a year ! 


Vill. 
CAP AND BELLS, 


ae jester sang in the banquet hall, 
His wit obeyed no bridle ; 
He railled at all, both great and small, 
The rich, the poor, the idle. 
And mirth at every merry joke 
Rang out from floor to rafter ; 
It mattered not whate’er he spoke, 
They answered all with laughter ! 
Ha ha, ho ho! 
It merrily, merrily swells ; 
They’ve never a care who motley wear, 
And don the cap and bells ! 


He preached a sermon true and wise, 
They only thought he jested ; 
They laughed, and with their streaming eyes 
The witty quip attested. 
Perchance his heart had felt despair, 
But how were they to know it? 
They only saw the motley there, 
They never read below it. 


The years passed by, the Fool lay dead, 
His laughter stilled forever ; 
‘« He was the king of all,” they said, 
“We shall find his equal never.” 
But hid away, they found one day, 
A jest that silent made them — 
A glove—a flower—a tress of hair— 
Upon his heart they laid them ! 
Ha ha, ho ho! 
It merrily, merrily swells ; 
They’ve never a care who motley wear, 
And don the cap and bells ! 


IX. 
THE FIRST TO.MEET MEATeetae 
DOOR. 


By Mrs. W. B. AUSTIN. 


MEMORY sweet there comes to me, 
From out my childhood’s happy day ; 

*Twas when the sun was sloping west, 

That, tired with school and tired with play, 
Like birds that seek their leafy nest, 

My heart sought rest and home once more, 
And mother came, with fond caress, 

The first to meet me at the door. 


*Tis hours ago—the tasks are hard— 
I’m weary with life’s busy mart 
And sordid cares that waste the soul; 
With tired feet and home-sick heart, 
I long to feel her soft embrace, 
To see her gentle face once more. 
Oh, God! how long has been the day 
Since last she met me at the door! 


But if, beyond death’s even-fall, 

My faint and faltering steps may go 
To seek herin that heavenly home, 

*Tis joy enough for me to know 
That, robed in glory of the skies, 

Yet sweet and gentle as of yore, 
Her loving angel face will be 

The first to meet me at the door, 


Full well I know that earth-born cares 
And selfish strife and greed of gain, 
And storms of life that swept and beat, 
Have left their mark on heart and brain ; 
And would that I, as when a child, 
With simple innocence of yore 
Could stand all pure and undefiled, 
When she shall meet me at the door. 


X. 
Doe GRIGKE te 


By GEORGE COOPER. 
LL summer the tree-toad’s in trouble and 
ain ; 
“« What a terrible pity !”’ cries he ; 


‘The blustering bullfrog, in shine or in rain, 


A noisy old croaker will be. 


The catbird you still may hear bawling away ; 
‘¢ It’s where and oh, where shall we sup?” 
But the cricket, in summer and winter, is gay, 

And he sings, ‘‘Cheer up, cheer up!” 


The green little grasshopper scolds o’er his meal, 
And the katydids worry and fret ; 

The mice in the hay-rick will scuffle and squeal ; 
Dame squirrel you'll find in a pet. 


The dusty bees grumble, in spite of the sweets 
They sip from the lily’s fair cup ; 

But the brown little cricket forever repeats, 
‘*Cheer up! cheer up! cheer up!”’ 
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MIL BEHNKE is dead. He dies of inflamma- 
tion of the lungs. A professional breath- 
specialist, he succumbs to disease of organs that 
should have been the last to fail. Were he a 
solitary case, the cause of his death might be 
passed over as incidental and insignificant ; but 
so many persons, whose vocations cause them to 
make unusual demands upon their respiratory 
and vocal organs, die prematurely from pulmo- 
nary diseases, that inquiry must be made. This 
inquiry is, Are not the breathing and vocal gym- 
nastics of certain methods dangerous? Dr. W. 
T. English, elsewhere in this issue, makes start- 
ling statements in regard to the injurious effects 
that may be caused by singing. Mr. Warren 
Davenport, a musician and voice-teacher, in this 
magazine, Jan., 1887, said: ‘I enter a most vig- 
orous protest against the theory of anyone who 
advocates or even allows children, or adults, to 
retain their breath while even one is counted. 
The wilful holding of the breath for an instant, 
even, forces the breathing-apparatus into a state 
that is absolutely abnormal to the action of the 
respiratory organs. There must be a constant 
inward and outward flow of the breath in order 
to sustain life ; and only during some physically 
abnormal state, like convulsions, for instance, is 
this constant movement involuntarily restricted. 
The ‘holding of the breath’ is a very dangerous 
experiment, and is liable to be followed by fatal 
results. These may occur in a complication of 
the action of the heart, or in the blood-vessels 
more remote.’’ 

These opinions, emphasized by the premature 
deaths of so many voice-specialists, singers and 
other professional voice-users, may well cause 
alarm, By constant abnormal expansion does 
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not the tissue of the lungs lose its elasticity and 
also become so attenuated that these organs are 
easily subject to colds, etc.? 

The professional position of Emil Behnke is 
unique. He was not a physician, yet he lectured 
and wrote on the anatomy, physiology and hy- 
giene of the respiratory and vocal organs. He 
was not a singing-teacher nor an elocutionist, yet 
he gave lessons in artistic breathing, in voice- 
production and in speech-formation. He was 
permitted to appear before both medical and mu- 
sical associations and to participate in their de- 
liberations just as if he were a diplomated doctor, 
or a graduated musician. When he wished to 
write an anatomical and physiological work, he 
secured the codperation of Lennox Browne, a 
physician; when he wished to write voice- 
training exercises, he got as co-laborer Charles 
W. Pearce, a musician. He stood on the border- 
land of two professions, without really belonging 
to either, yet was clever enough to formulate the 
knowledge of both into books that came within 
the comprehension of the laity, as well as of phy- 
sicians and musicians. He medicalized, musical- 
ized and popularized this knowledge. Mr, Leo 
Kofler, in this magazine, Feb. 1881, first intro- 


- duced Mr. Behnke to an American public, 


The merit of Mr. Behnke consists in the com- 
pilation and the elucidation of facts already 
known to scientists and to teachers, rather than 
in original researches and discoveries. His writ- 
ings afford a clear and concise modern view of 
vocal anatomy and physiology, and of the scierice 
of voice-production, and are the necessary equip- 
ment of everyone who would keep abreast of the 
times in these matters. We believe there is little 
or no dispute over Mr. Behnke’s scientific state- 
ments, but all teachers do not approve of his 
method of training the voice. 

Mr. Behnke was an ardent advocate of the use 
of the laryngoscope by the voice-teacher. In 
this he is opposed by many teachers. Indeed, 
so far as we know, no great singer has been pro- 
duced by a laryngological singing-master. The 
laryngoscope is a most useful instrument in the 
hands of the medical man, but it is of very little 
use to the teacher of singing. It is, in fact, sur- 
prising to learn how little the laryngoscope has 
contributed to the art of singing. It iseven more 
surprising to consider how much was known of 
the mechanism of the voice before the laryngo- 
scope was invented. 

Mr. Behnke gained distinction by having his 
vocal organs photographed. [See this magazine, 
Jan., 1884.] He educated his throat to submit to 
a very free use of the laryngeal mirror and to 
permit of excellent views of the vocal machinery 
inaction. These views, photographed, magnified, 
and thrown upon the screen, furnished most in- 
teresting illustrations for his lectures, which he 
delivered in various parts of Great Britain. He 
was desirous of lecturing in this country, and pro- 
posed to appear before our Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association; but that worthy body, although 
it has had several thousand dollars to pay for 
an orchestra at its annual meetings, was suddenly 
seized with an impecunious fit that deprived us 
of Mr. Behnke’s lectures. It is no more than 
fair, in speaking of laryngeal photographs, to say 
that Dr. French, of Brooklyn, also has obtained 
excellent results, which we hope soon to lay 
before our readers. 

Besides giving lessons in breathing and voice_ 
production, Mr. Behnke treatedstammerers. His 
last letters tous reported much success in fighting 
stammering, which he considered mainly a de- 
rangement of the respiration. One of his prin- 
cipal exercises was to have the pupil lie on his 
back, inhale, hold the breath, and then suddenly 
relax. The object was to increase the activity of 
the diaphragm, 


Personally, Mr. Behnke was genial and sociable, 
He has died too soon. His peculiar niche of 
professional activity will be difficult to fill, The 
person best prepared to succeed him is Mrs. 
Behnke, who was the mainspring of her husband’s 
success, She was, in truth, a helpmeet to him. 
It is no exaggeration to say that without her he 
never would have been heard of. Her touch was 
upon nearly every page of his books. She wrote 
every word of the chapter ‘‘A Plea for Vocal 
Physiology,’? in the book, ‘‘Voice, Song and 
Speech.”” It is announced that she and her 
daughter intend to carry on Mr, Behnke’s work. 
They are fully competent to teach his methods, 
and are worthy of the confidence and patronage: 
of those desirous of such instruction. They have 
our best wishes for their success, as well as our 
sincere sympathy in their great bereavement. 


« Thought-development is the sure method of effectually 
curing all forms of defective speech, stammering, etc. A 
stammerer isnot sure of his vocal organs responding#to the 
thought ; itis the lower organs of speech which fail him 
in his hour of need, and the control of mental pictures 
which is wanting. If speech were simply a mechanical 
art (as playing the pianoand singing), there would be no 
stammerers. The worst stutterer I ever heard in conver- 
sation was a pleasing singer, never repeating a note, but 
the vocal expression of original thought produces fear and 
terror in the mind of the afflicted. The most prominent 
speech-specialist in town teaches violent physical gym- 
nastics with the utterance of sound, ruinous to both health 
and voice ; also teachesclosing the teeth in speech, which 
is of itselfaone form of defective speech,—Philadelphia 
Music and Drama: 

HERE isa mixture of truth and error in the 
above extract. We do not know what is 
meant by ‘‘the lower organs of speech.’’ Is this 
to be taken in a physical or in an intellectual 
sense? If our contemporary means the vocaliz- 
ing’ organs, as ‘‘the lower,” in contradistinction 
to the articulating organs, as ‘‘the higher,’’ we 
will not object; but if it means to divide the 
function of speech intoa ‘higher intellectual” 
and a ‘‘ lower intellectual’’ part, we confess our 
inability to understand it, and, therefore, cannot 
agree withsuch a statement. We regret that the 
name of the Philadelphia ‘‘prominent speech- 
specialist ’’? was not given, so that pupils might 
avoid being subjected to a method that is ‘‘ruin- 
ous to both health and voice.” «Neither can we 
agree with the statement that a stammerer is lack- 
ing in ‘‘mental pictures.” The great trouble is, 
he has too many of them already. His thoughts 
crowd faster than he can utter them ; and he is al- 
most sure to stuinble over the emphatic words, 
which, of all others, he has fhe clearest in his 
mind. Most of what is written upon stammering 
and stuttering is written by those who have not 
been afflicted, or who have only a superficial 
knowledge of the subject. We sometimes think 
that one of the weaknesses of the day is the 
eagerness with which unqualified persons rush 
into print, 


«We [masseurs] also give the Swedish movements. They 
are at the root of the Delsarte System, and differ from it in 
that they are given by the operator to the patient, while in 
the Delsarte System, the patient must make the movements 
herself,” —Buffalo Courier. 


WADDLE! Yet this massage doctor knows 
what she is talking about justas much as do 
many other writers on the Delsarte System. It 
might be well to add that the proprietor of this es- 
tablishment is a graduate of the ‘‘ Philadelphia 
School for Scientific Massage and Swedish 
Movement.” 


WE are glad to add to our staff of co-laborers 
Herr Otto Schmid, the distinguished Ger- 
man musical writer, who will keep our readers 
informed of the vocal, elocutionary and musical 
happenings in Europe. His contribution this 
month will be found under “ Foreign Notes,”’ 
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TAMMERING is a subject that always interests 
us, not only because of our personal experi- 
ence, but also because we believe that its solution 
means the solution of many problems in voice- 
production. We, therefore, confidently assert 
that so long as stammering is not satisfactorily 
explained and a remedy provided, just so long 
will there be chaos in vocal science and inartistic 
results produced by vocal teachers. In saying 
this, we do not mean that artistic results may not 
be produced, but they will be produced empiri- 
cally and not scientifically. We are laboring for 
the establishing of a science of voice-culture, so 
that any qualified teacher may be certain to pro- 
duce the results that any pupil is capable of, be 
they extraordinary or be they only mediocre. It 
is related of a noted oculist that he punched out a 
pailful of eyes before he learned how to perform a 
certain operation. This is just what many vocal 
teachers are doing—they ruin four voices for 
every voice that they rightly train. In short, the 
empirical school must give way to the scientific 
school. 

Take a stammerer. We cannot see speech, 
hence we cannot have an optical representation 
of the stammering-act. Let us, however, reason 
by induction. 

Granted that the centre of speech is in the third 
convolution of the left hemisphere of the brain; 
inasmuch as there is no recorded autopsy of a 
stammerer’s brain, it is not known if there is a 
lesion or other structural defect in the cerebrum, 
Hence we gain nothing here. 

Is the general cerebration of the stammerer 
inferior to that of the average non-stammerer ? 
The cases of Charles Lamb, Charles Kingsley, 
Martin F. Tupper, and other noted stammerers, 
is conclusive proof that there is no defect in the 
intellect, or in the other cerebral functions. 

Next we come to the nerves, and here we run 
against the ‘‘nervousness’’ theory, which is ad- 
vanced by most people. But what is ‘‘nervous- 
ness?” Is it a lack of innervation, or is it over- 
innervation, or is the nerve-current sent out 
irregularly? If it be an affection of the nerves, 
why should not the ‘‘nervousness” manifést 
itself in other than the stammering-act? The 
pneumogastric nerve may be called the speech- 
nerve, but it is also the nerve of mastication, 
deglutition and digestion. We venture to assert 
that our most intimate friends have detected no 
stammering in our performance of these different 
acts. To give nervousness as the cause of stam- 
mering does not furnish a satisfactory answer. 
We would say in this connection, however, that 
there may be some psychical force, or psychical 
derangement, back of the nerves that manifests 
itself through the nerves; but we must contest 
the theory that the cause is in the nerves them- 
selves. 

Now we come to the breath, All the German 
methods for the treatment of stammering deal 
largely with the respiration, and cures have been 
effected by the use of breathing-gymnastics. 
But we are inclined to the opinion that these 
cures have been accidental, hence empirical. 
Probably the majority of stammerers, like the 
majority of other people, do not breathe fully 
and rightly ; yet we believe that every healthy 
stammerer has always enough air in his lungs 
for any ordinary sentence. It is in the use of the 
air that he fails—at least this is the symptom 
that he presents. Why does he not use the air 
rightly ? 

Stammering is a refusal of the voice; itisa mo- 
mentary muteness. In other words, the vocal 
cords will not vibrate when the articulating organs 
are in action. There is laryngeal disturbance. 
Muscles are in activity when they should be pas- 
sive, while other muscles are by some means pre- 
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vented from performing their proper functions. 
Vocal physiology has not reached the point to en- 
able it to show just what is wrong in the larynx 
during the act of stammering. There are two 
schools: One says that there shall be no atten- 
tion paid to, or local effort at, the throat; the 
other school says that care must be taken to bring 
not only the so-called true vocal cords into action 
but also the so-called false vocal cords, thereby 
dilating the laryngeal ventricles, whose function, 
it is claimed, is to form a superior [from above] 
air-cushion support to the true vocal cords, which 
would otherwise be pushed out of position by the 
strong inferior [from below] air-current coming 
from the lungs, propelled by the diaphragm. Both 
of these theories are advocated by high author- 
ities, although the great majority of the vocal pro- 
fession maintain that the throat must be left alone. 

This point in vocal physiology is of special im- 
port to the stammerer, for his trouble appears to 
be mainly dynamic and static. There certainly 
is a disturbance of the breath, but speech-spe- 
cialists have not settled whether it is at the glottis 
or at the diaphragm. 

Oddly enough, most speech-specialists deal 
with the mechanical side of stammering only. 
They think they have solved the problem when 
they get the stammerer able to read and speak 
fluently during the lesson-hour. Why, the ma- 
jority of stammerers never do have trouble when 
they are by themselves, but can read and hold 
imaginary conversations by the hour, without a 
trace of stammering! The mechanics of speech 
are easy enough. It is in the psychic.part of 
speech that the trouble lies. Fear, in any of its 
phases, is what tumbles the stammerer’s vocal or- 
gans topsy-turvy. Give to him the means to coun- 
teract the effects of fear, and we guarantee to cure 
the worst case of stammering inside of a month. 

These desultory remarks are not given in the 
expectation that they have solved the problem. 
Our object is to try to keep the discussion to the 
point, and to get others to give to our readers the 
benefit of their investigation and experience. 


OMENCLATURE is to a science and to an 
art what tools are toa trade. Proficiency 
in either will depend largely upon the character 
of this nomenclature and of these tools, and upon 
the ability of the person to use them. Mediums 
of expression are essential to cerebral develop- 
ment. Mental growth is accelerated or retarded 
according to the formulative and expressional 
powers of the individual. Psychology has not 
yet determined the exact relationship and inter- 
action of thought and expression. That they are 
inseparable, and that the activity of the one will 
determine the-activity of the other, there can be 
no doubt. This is a subject that we have been 
considering and that we hope yet to treat at 
length. We likewise hope to discuss ‘‘The In- 
adequacy of Expressional Terms,’’ for we believe 
that the creating of these terms does not keep 
pace with the demands of this progressive age. 
While we believe this, we also believe that we 
are not using the terms that we already have. 
Our first business should be to avail ourselves of 
the nomenclature and terminology that already 
have been evolved. Just here the vocal and 
the elocutionary professions are especially weak. 
The members of these professions do not agree 
as to the meaning of these terms, hence discus- 
sion on vocal and elocutionary topics is largely 
fruitless, and will remain so until we shall have 
a fixed and accepted nomenclature and termi- 
nology. 
Mr. F. Townsend Southwick, at the October 
meeting of the New York Teachers of Oratory, 
pleaded that the Association take active steps 
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for the establishing of a fixed nomenclature. 
He showed that the Association could not engage 
in any more important work than this. A paral- 
lel movement was begun several years ago by 
the Music Teachers’ National Association, anda 
standing committee was formed with Mr. Ed- 
ward Fisher, of Toronto, chairman. Mr. Fred- 
eric W. Root, of Chicago, who has been con- 
spicuous in this movement for years, is also on 
the committee, which, as yet, has effected noth- 
ing practical. The task to be accomplished is by 
no means easy, and progress will doubtless be 
slow. It is interesting to know that botanists 
are also actively engaged in amplifying their 
nomenclature. A series of letters has recently 
appeared in Science discussing the subject. 

The way to begin is to begin. We, therefore, 
give a list of words that are constantly used by 
the vocal and elocutionary professions, No at- 
tempt is now made to make the list complete, 
There are many words and expressions that will 
seem very simple to many readers, yet, simple 
as these words and expressions are, they are 
often used with different meanings by teachers 
and writers. It is this that makes exact defini- 
tions necessary. We ask our readers to send 
their definitions of these words and expressions- 
Write first the word and then the definition, leav- 
ing aspace between each word defined so that 
they may be cut apart and arranged alphabeti- 
cally. Write on one side of the sheet only. Also 
send words and expressions that you think should 
be defined. We trust that a genuine and practi- 
cal interest will be taken in this movement. 


EXPRESSIONS TO BE DEFINED. 


Abdominal flatting pronunciation 
breathing focusing the pure tone 
action breath Radical move- 
esthetic gymnas- folding moye- ment 
tics ment ranting in speech 
air-register force rasping of the 
alto voice force of voice throat 
amplitude of tone forcing tone rate 
articulating free gyranastics recomposing ex- 
organs Gesture ercises 
articulation glide, the relaxing exercises 
artistic breathing glottic click resonance 
aspirated tone guttural emphasis chambers 
aspiration guttural vibration rhetoric of inflec- 
atonics Hardness of tone tion 
attitude head-tones rib-breathing 
Baritone voice humming-exer- Scraping the 
basic attitude cises throat 
bass voice huskiness of tone self-conscious- 
bearing Imitation method ness 
breath-channel . inflection serpentine move- 
preathing-appa- intercostal ment 
ratus breathing sharping 
bringing the tone Larynx shock of the 
forward lisping glottis 
purring localized exer- short vowel 
Chest, the cises singing-voice 
chest-breathing long vowel slide 
chest-tones loud concrete slurring 
clavicular breath- Mannerism soprano voice 
ing mechanicalness speaking-voice 
clergyman’s sore median stress spiral movement 
throat medium tones * squeaky voice 
coaching melody of speech stammering 
concentric mezzo-soprano stress 
consonant voice strong position 
contralto voice modulation stuttering 
correspondence moral subjective ex- 
costal breathing mouth-breathing pression 
covered tones mouthing subtonics 
Decomposing ex- movable-larynx symbolic gesture 
ercises system Temporal empha- 
deep breathing muscular tone sis 
Delsartism Nasal breathing tenor voice 
diaphragmatic nasal tone throat-passage 
breathing natural voice throaty voice 
diatonic drift normal time 
directing the Objective ex- tone-production 
column of air pression tonics 
directing move- obscure vowels torso, the 
ment opposition Unfolding move- 
dorsal breathing orotund voice ment 
drift of the semi- Pantomime Vanishing movye- 
one pantomimice ex- ment 
dynamic breath- pression veiled tones 
ing pause vital 
Eccentric pectoral articula- vocal expiration 
elocution tion vocal flexibility 
emphasis pharynx vocal inspiration 
energizing exer- phonation vocality of voice 
cises phrasing vocalization 
equilibrium pitch voice organ 
expression poise voice-production 
Falsetto pose vowel 
feather movement priorityof gesture Weak position 


fixed-larynx 


projection of tone 


word pictures 
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“What constitutes a good voice?” With the same pro- 
priety might be asked, ‘What constitutes a good color for 
an artist ?’’’—Musical Messenger. 


PPARENTLY our contemporary means to 
say that ‘‘a good voice” cannot be described 

or defined. Doubtless it is not an easy matter to 
do so, but certainly itis not impossible to give the 
requirements or conditions of a good voice, even 
though the description consists of telling what it 
is not. Itis the business of vocalscience to have 
a nomenclature capable of expressing this very 
thing. 


W* should be pleased to have those of our 

readers who had special exercises for the 
Columbian celebration send their programs to us 
for publication. We desire to give in our next 
number as complete a report as possible of the 
part that music and elocution took in the ob- 
serving of the day. 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


[By our own Correspondent. ] 

*,.* TN arecently published letter to Frederick 

Schréder, the actor who was to play the 
chief role in ‘‘ Don Carlos,’”’ atits first presenta- 
tion, Schiller expresses the fear that the Hamburg 
people will not tolerate certain parts, particularly 
the entrance of the king with the grand inquisitor. 
He also indicates what parts may be left out in 
case the play should prove too long. He closes 
the letter by apologizing for the ‘indiscretion ”’ 
of venturing to give points to an experienced ac- 
tor. 


* .* Recently at the Vienna Volkstheater, ‘ Die 
braven Leut’ vom Gruno,’’ a posthumous play of 
Ludwig Anzengruber, who died three years ago, 
was given successfully. He had written it for 
Marie Geistinger, who, for some reason, would 
not act in it. 


* * Dresden may be called the cradle of Wag- 
ner’s artistic career, for here it was that he gave 
the initial performance of ‘‘ Rienzi,’’ Oct. 20, 1842, 
from which dated his world-wide fame. The 
fiftieth anniversary was celebrated by the per- 
forming of all of the Wagnerian operas, which re- 
quired eleven nights. 


** Sara Bernhardt has begun a tour through 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark and Austria, at a 
salary of 2,500 francs a night. She says that she 
does not fear the cholera, which exists only in the 
imagination of the doctors ! 


* * Because he had exalted republican doc- 
trines, in his tragedy ‘‘ Fiesco,’’ Schiller was 
elected a citizen of the French Republic, Aug. 
26,1792. The notification reached him Oct. 10, 
following, and was signed by Danton as Minister 
of Justice. 


* * On Jan, 28, 1893, the Leipsic Neue Theater 
will celebrate its 25th anniversary by repeating the 
same plays that were given at the opening, with 
two of the same players, Fraulein Clara Ziegler 
and Ludwig Barnay, whoare still in the front rank 
of the German theatrical profession. 


*.* Marie Bischof, professionally known as 
Marianne Brandt, celebrated her 5oth birth- 
day on Sept. 12, in Vienna, her native city, where 
she has lived since her retirement from the stage. 
She made her debut in 1867, in ‘‘ The Jewess,’’ and 
won instant success. 


*.* The Royal Berlin Opera House will cele- 
brate its 150th anniversary on Dec. 7. It was 
built by Frederick II., and was opened with 
Graun’s opera, ‘Cleopatra and Cesar,”’ 


** At Coburg, a committee, with Duke Ernst 
IL. as chairman, has been formed for the present- 
ing of a series of operasnext summer. A prize of 
5,000 marks is offered for the best one-act opera. 
Only Germans and German-Austrians can com- 
pete. 


* .* The movement to erect another great opera 
house in Berlin is meeting with encouragement, 
and much of the stock has already been taken. 
Herr Fellinger is the architect. 


* .* Wiesbaden is to have a new theatre at a 
cost of $400,000, The architects receive $20,000. 
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*.* The last member of the famous family of 
Mendelssohn-Hensel is Wilhelmine Hensel, the 
poet, who still lives at Charlottenburg, aged go. 
Prior to 1848 her family was the centre of Berlin 
musical life, and included Felix Mendelssohn-Bar- 
tholdy and his sister Fanny. Her poems all 
breathe a genuine religious spirit. 


*.* Prof. Skraup, of the Prague Conservatory, 
in discussing ‘‘ Training for the Stage,” at the 
Vienna Exposition, said it was difficult to decide 
if the acting of to-day was inferior to that of the 
past, because former criticism was more lenient 
than itisat present. He thought, however, that 
stage development had not kept pace with general 
culture. One reason why there are so many poor 
actors is because private teachers, either unknow- 
ingly or knowingly, accept applicants without a 
sufficiently thorough examination, and thus get 
managers to accept inferior players. Training 
for opera is much more thorough than for the 
stage. He condemned the imitation method of 
teaching, which is so prevalent, and which per- 
petuates, to the verge of caricature, the manner- 
isms of actor and teacher from one generation to 
another, destroying the very life and individuality 
of acting. He demanded that the actor, like the 
singer, should have methodical instruction in 
voice-production and articulation, scientifically 
and practically, and that he should become per- 
fectly familiar with the elementary principles of 
pantomime and gesture, before he began the 
study of roles. He illustrated the importance of 
pantomimic training by referring to the grand ef- 
fects produced by Eleonore Duse, and he pro- 
tested against the antiquarian practice of employ- 
ing a dancing-master as pantomime teacher, as is 
the case even at some public institutions. He 
also pointed out that pupils in private schools 
do not have the opportunity of drilling in com- 
pany, to prepare themselves for the public stage. 
He compared the art of acting, in its relation to 
the other arts, to a neglected stepchild’s treat- 
ment. He argued that acting has an zstheticand 
educational mission to perform, and deserves the 
same encouragement that is given to any other 
art. He asked for state aid to establish schools, 
or at least that there should be authorized institu- 
tions for the training of actors. 

* * Bianca Donadio, the Italian opera singer, 
has taken the veiland entered a conventin Naples. 


* * After a six years’ announcement, a monu- 
ment will be erected this fall at Dessau to Fred- 
erick Schneider, the composer. 

* * A ten-year lawsuit has recently been de- 
cided in St. Petersburg between asister of Chopin 
and a publishing firm in regard to the composer’s 
posthumous writings. The firm won. 

** A noteworthy play has just been given at 
Meran, in the Tyrol, called ‘‘ The Tyrol in 1809.”’ 
It dealt with the wars of that year, and was acted 
mostly by residents, who, according to report, 
‘‘played without embarrassment, freshly and 
naturally, according to the manners of the Tyro- 
lese peasantry.” There were 308 players. The 
scenery was fine and the applause hearty. 

** A German musician who has travelled ex- 
tensively has noticed remarkable differences in 
the voices of various nationalities. Russia has 
the most powerful bass voices, North America 
has an unusually large number of soprano voices, 
while Southern Europe has many beautiful tenor 
voices. Heasks, ‘‘Does the cause of these dif- 
ferences lie in the race, in climate, or in food?” 
He says he can tell at once ifan English or a 
French woman is speaking, evenif he cannot un- 
derstand the words. Yodling is found in moun- 
tainous regions, as in the Alps and in Norway. 
“The black Jubilee. Singers, of the ‘new world,’ 
who visited the ‘ old world’ a few yearsago, had 
something specially peculiarin the quality of their 
voices.’’ All this is interesting, but not specially 
new. 


* * The Sultan has taken steps to establish a 
musical conservatory in Constantinople. Derlet 
Effendi, who was educated at the Paris Conserva- 
toire, will be the director. 

*_* Franchetti’s new opera ‘‘Columbus’”’ was 
given in Genoa, Oct. 1. There are three acts: 1, 
The Departure of Columbus; 2, The Sea Voy- 
age, Mutiny of the Sailors, and the Sighting of 
Land ; 3, The Death of Columbus. The second 
act'was a masterpiece of stage scenery. 


*,.* To the oft-repeated rumors that Johannes 


Brahms will soon finish an opera, an intimate 
friend of the composer replies emphatically that 
he has no such intention, as he scorns resorting 
to what he considersa popular way of winning 
fame and fortune. Brahms’s nature is strongly 
opposed to public posing; he avoids doing any- 
thing for effect, oftentimes going so far as to de- 
stroy in the germ some projected work. He pos- 
sesses a deep nature, and, so far, has written only 
‘‘absolute music,” 

** Carlsbad has been visited by many famous 
artists, poets and writers. Theodore Kérner, 
shortly before his premature death, sought invig- 
oration in its waters, which have been drunk by 
Goethe, Schiller, Gellert, Tiedge, Herder, Kot- 
zebue, Fichte, Raupach, Chateaubriand, Meiss- 
ner, Laube, Geibel, Vischer, Stahr, Gervinus, 
David, Strauss, Tolstoi, Turgenieff, Beethoven, 
Paganini, Liszt, Schelling, Hufeland and many 
others. 

*,.* Emma Calve is said to be the first profes- 
sional singer invited by Queen Victoria to give a 
concert at Windsor Palace, Fraulein Calve sang 
parts of ‘‘ Friend Fritz,” ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
etc. The Queen asked to have the ‘‘ Ave Maria” 
repeated and made the singera handsome and 
costly present. 

*,* The favorite prima donna of the ill-fated 
King Louis of Bavaria, Frau Therese Vogl, has 
just bidden farewell to the public. She received 
many valuable presents, was called before the 
curtain fourteen times, and was fairly showered 
with flowers. She announces her intention of 
spending the remainder of her days on the shores 
of the lake where King Louis metsucha tragic fate. 


For Werner's Voice Magazine. 


THE VOICE AN INSTRUMENT. 


By MmMgE, CLARA BRINKERHOFF. 


Hess spoken in discussion at the M. T. N. A. 
meeting, July, 1892, at Cleveland, on the 
paper of Mr. Macdougal, of Providence, on meth- 
od or methods—which he told me he intended to 
cover vocal methods as well as instrumental,— 
I feel it my duty to speak with my pen in a good 
strong voice, upon a paragraph in the March, 
1892, No. of WERNER’S VOICE MAGAZINE, as it is 
a great deal nearer home than Cleveland, and 
merits a discussion upon points vital to the well- 
being of vocal art in this country, in which and 
for which I have given the best of forty years of 
my life in active teaching of the old Italian 
method or school of voice-founding and training, 
which takes in the physical and spiritual nature 
of man, be it for the home, the church, the con- 
cert room, or the opera. 

Now, I do not know the age of the writer of 
the paragraph I mean to discuss—signed ‘‘Louis 
Arthur Russell,’’—but in a previous paragraph 
he says, in reference to music and some question 
on singing of choristers, of their merits fifty 
years ago: ‘‘For, doubtless, the pleasure of 
youth is often a bore to old age, and we often, 
yes, generally, forget everything but the zmpres- 
ston of scenes and delights of former years.’’ 
This is an opinion that is very far from a true 
one, except it may be in hiscase true for himself, 
which would indicate a lack of the divine essence, 
or cultivation of it in the individual, for the ap- 
preciation of musicand song never has depended 
upon years. The inward always has it, the diffi- 
culty being how to unfold this greatest of God’s 
gifts to man. Music and song never could be 
put or placed in man by other than the Creator. 
The only thing man can do for his fellow-crea- 
tures is to help them produce or unfold what is 
native to ason of God. Therefore, whoever had 
these wonderful gifts actively employed could 
judge them for himself and others, and not be 
satisfied by receiving a stone for bread, when 

oung, and remembering it in after years asa 
delightful episode of past experience, as the sen- 
tence implies. 

The paragraph following begins this way: ‘I 
believe that all sincere and capable teachers of 
to-day strive for the spirit in their teaching, and 
if there need to be any comparison as between 
the modern and the so-called ‘old Italian,’ I 
must confess to a preference for our own way 
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come The pro-old-Italianites wish to make 
the human voice a mere piece of instrurnental 
perfection.” é 

He is right, sir, we do ; because it is an instru- 
ment, and can be what its Creator intended—a 
perfect instrument. Man himself is that instru- 
ment, and his mind the performer; from head to 
foot, he is the singer, good, bad, or indifferent, — 
and not his throat only, which is a simple vibra- 
ting passage-way. True singing is very simple; 
it is not a long, wearisome study—except by bad 
teaching or obstinacy on the part of the pupil. 
Its laws are clear, and the whole being sympa- 
thizes with them and delights in them ; but the 
teacher must study the human zzstrument. 

The fundamental difference in most methods 
comes from the fact that mere musicians—men 
or women, who do not knowthe voice—have the 
control over vocal schools and individuals ; 
they hardly ever being cultivated singers, who 
could sing ‘before an audience and delight it. 
All their sympathies are with the mechanical 
action of instruments, that are, in themselves, 
soulless. The old Italian method begins the 
training of the voice, however early, with the 
utterance of the vowel-sounds spoken as an 
adept would.sound them, with suitable propul- 
sion and natural breathing. Then add conso- 
nants to increase the propelling force of the 
diaphragm (the main organ for correct singing), 
acting as do gestures, to strengthen meanings, 
especially those not essentially moral or spiritual, 
but rather material in their intention. This is 
the natural work of the diaphragm ; from it we 
gain the carrying-power, as arrow from bow, 
fastened, as it is, to the ribs, three on the right 
side and two on the left, also at the small of the 
back on the vertebrae supported by tendons; 
lying under the lungs ; capable by its nature of 
descent, in contraction, to the lower viscera, as- 
sisting in this way the natural vacuum in ampli- 
fying the space for the lungs with their needed 
inspiration forsong. So, Isay, the consonantal 
stroke is not at the glottis; but, if done well, is 
done by synchronous movement and detonation 
of the diaphragm and the viscera and of the head 
for forward articulation, leaving the flowing 
sound in cantadile unbroken at the glottis by con- 
sonantal movement, unless the breath is inhib- 
ited, by reason of phrasing on final consonants 
of phrases. 

It is not my desire to write with technical 
names ; but without some knowledge on the 
part of the teacher, of every-day anatomy and 
physiology, his pupils will not, cannot, correct 
the simplest error of speech, no matter what the 
language may be, singing being founded upon 
language. It behooves the teacher of the old 
Italian method (I hope every conservatory 
will insist upon this method) to learn the struc- 
ture of language and languages, as it is, in ac- 
cordance with the nature of man, diversified. 

After the pupil has listened to and well learned 
the chromatic scale, with its half tones, the ear is 
then in condition to observe the difference be- 
tween a whole tone and a half tone, the organs 
to execute them in tune and perfection. By be- 
ginning with diatonic scales, the ear is at fault, 
because compelled to do two things at the same 
time ; that is, listen for a wide step and a narrow 
step before having a basis to ground upon the 
ear or imagined sensation the enlarged width of 
a fulltone. These scales must be studied in va- 
rious keys. Afterward, the three minor scales 
are used. After this work, come intervals of 
thirds, etc., and not till then, It is soon enough. 

Before closing this article, I would say; Edu- 
cate the ear more. There is a tendency for 
American-born children, who live in certain 
localities, to sing quite gutturally while singing 
English or even Italian songs. Their ear being 
filled with these defective sounds, they grow up, 
study in conservatories or with private teachers, 
go into the concert-rooms, churches, or wherever 
their talent may lead them. It may be this very 
disagreeable sound, if used in our own language, 
or in Italian, that pleases Mr. Russell’s ear, if he 
studied in Germany or in Cincinnati—which is 
an American Germany as far as musical sounds 
go. Everyone I have heard from there sang in 
similar quality of voice without individuality, 
as ifsinging German. The same quality of tone 
pervaded all songs, no matter what language. J 


think it should be dignified by being called the 
German method or school; in that case I do not 
object to it, but they must sing German. Ido 
not dislike the quality with Germans ; it exem- 
plifies a people or nationality in music: one that 
has my heartiest admiration, having always, if 
possible, sung German music with German 
words. But this quality must instantly stop 
when singing in other schools and languages. 
English and Italian are very unpleasant if sung 
gutturally or nasally; not so French music in 
French ; itis exquisite. It is a school represent- 
ing the French and their language. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


CRANE’S 


A Day witH Miss JuLta ETTIE 


CLASSES. 


Eso 12 to 15 children are in a room, taught 

by a pupil teacher under the critical super- 
vision of several other pupil teachers. The 
study and practice of music are taught by note, 
not rote. Each room is supplied with a chart 
on which is printed the scale in nine different 
keys, being the natural key, one, two, three 
and four sharps, and one, two, three and four 
flats. Each scale runs nearly two octaves, being 
the natural range of a child’s voice. Beginners 
sing from figures representing notes. Each 
teacher uses a pitch-pipe to give the starting 
note correctly, 

In the first room visited were a dozen chil- 
dren averaging 7 years of age. They have 
studied music only since last February. The 
teacher pointed out the figures on the chart, 
not consecutively but at intervals, and varied 
the intervals considerably. but the little people 
gave the sounds very correctly. When it is 
considered that these little people could not sing 
the scale at the outset, it will be seen that they 
have made progress. 

In the next room visited were 12 pupils, 
averaging about Io years of age. The teacher 
pointed out the notes as before, not only in one 
key, but in all the nine keys, skipping from 
one key to another, as her fancy dictated. 
The pupils sang the various notes in the various 
keys correctly. The teacher, in closing, gradu- 
ally led the pupils back to the initial note in 
the key of C, and then blew the pitch-pipe to 
see whether the children had maintained the cor- 
rect pitch. At least twice out of three times they 
had it exact. In an address before the N.Y. State 
Music Teachers’ Association, Miss Crane main- 
tained that it was as easy fora pupil to learn to 
sing in any key as in the key of C. Her pupil 
teachers made a very good demonstration of the 
fact the other day. 

In another room 16 pupils were found, averag- 
ing 9} years old. They sang anywhere in the 
nine keys, but the intervals pointed out by the 
teachers were not as difficult as in the room 
where the pupils were a year older. 

In another room the pupils were required to 
sing from the same charts, using the letter O 
instead of naming the notes. 

In another room were 15 pupils from 12 to 13 
years old. After they had had the usual modula- 
tion in the nine different keys and acquitted 
themselves very well, the teacher took upa music 
book, opened it and, selecting a piece, asked how 
many of the children had sung or heard it. Not 
a child answered. The teacher said: ‘*We will 
sing it.”” After the children had named the key 
and time correctly, the teacher said, eeSing |?” 
And the children sang it through without a flaw 
or a mistake, the girls singing the soprano and 
alto and the boys the bass parts. This might be 
regarded as a wonderful performance in a belt of 
country where music is almost one of the lost 
arts, but it simply illustrated what children can 
do when they are properly taught. 

One of the assembly rooms was next visited 
where there were about 120 children. Under the 
direction of Miss Crane, the children, nearly all 
primary pupils, sang a shepherd’s song, a cuckoo 
song and the old German lullaby, ‘‘Schlaf! 
Kindchen, Schlaf!” The pieces were simple 
and well adapted to youthful voices. The notes 
were short and not so long sustained that the 
little onés had to gasp for breath at the end of a 


‘any apparent effort on her part. 


bar or strophe. Itwas very musical, too; without 
any straining. screaming or noise about it. The 
time was perfectly kept and the modulation accu- 
rate. Among the visitors was Mr. C. P, Russell, 
representing the musical publishing house of 
Silver, Burdett & Co. This firm does not publish 
the music books used at Potsdam, but issues 
what might not inappropriately be termed rival 
publications. “When the children had finished 
singing, Mr. Russell said: ‘* Children, that is the 
best primary school singing I have ever heard in 
the United States. Sincea yearago last February 
I have heard 173,000 children sing.” Coming 
from such a source, the compliment was a high 
one. 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 


THE GENERAL FEDERATION OF 
WOMEN’S: CLUBS. 


By ELOouIsE CAREY. 


| HAD the pleasure of attending the first bien- 

nial meeting of the G. F. W. C., held in 
Chicago in May, and, asan onloolker, will try and 
give a few of my impressions. 

The address of welcome, by Dr. Sarah Hackett 
Stevenson, President of the Chicago Women’s 
Club, was most enthusiastically received ; spark- 
ling with wit and humor, and tendering that gen- 
erous hospitality for which the Chicagoans are 
preéminent, each person in that vast audience 
felt it was meant for them. The address was one . 
of the best papers read, unless we except Dr. 
Lelia G, Bedeli, whose paper on ‘*Helps and 
Hindrances in the Organized Work for Women”? 
showed the deep insight she possessed in reading 
the human mind. Those two ladies are.the ex- 
ponents of Eastern education with Western ex- 
pansion, as Eastern people become broader and 
more liberal as they go westward. 

Mrs. J. C. Croly, Honorary President of Sorosis, 
also read a paper on ‘‘ Helps and Hindrances in 
Club Work,”’ but as she held it up in front of her 
mouth, being near-sighted, no onein the audience 
heard a word, and calls of *‘ louder” were repeat- 
edly heard, till finallysomeonesaid: ‘* We shall 
have to wait until we can read it in the Cycle. We 
shall enjoy it then, for everything Jennie June 
writes is good.” 

Mrs. A. K, Wing, of Cleveland, led the reports 
on ‘‘Club Intercourse and Fellowship.’? Her 
paper was very interesting, made more so by the 
able manner in which it was read. Her voice 
was clear, each word was distinctly heard in the 
remotest corner of that large room, yet without 
She evidently 
understands the art of voice-culture. 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney’s address, ‘‘ Realism in 
Art,’ and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s address, ‘* Wo- 
men in the Greek Drama,’’ did not receive the 
respectful attention that the other ladies’ ad- 
dresses did. Whether it was that they were not 
heard, they being the oldest ladies, or that their 
papers were uninteresting to many, true it was 
that the audience gradually left till there was only 
about half remaining. Mrs. Howe very kindly 
consented, after earnest solicitation, to recite 
“The Battle-Hymn of the Republic,’”’ saying, 
however, that ‘‘she hoped she should never be 
asked again as the memories that clustered around 
it were too sacred to her to permit it to grow com- 
mon ; butfor this great occasion she would once 
more recite it.’” This she did in good voice,after 
which it was sung by Miss Mitchell, the audience 
joining in the chorus. 

Mrs. Jennie M. Lozier, President of Sorosis, 
might be taken fora Chicago woman if she would 
cover her piquancy with a thicker veil. Sheisa 
charming and ready speaker. Her ability to 
think on her feet was displayed at the first recep. 
tion tendered by the Klio Club. 

At the same reception an amusing incident oc- 
curred, One of the numbers on the program was 
a recitation, ‘‘ He and She,’’ with piano accom- 
paniment. An elderly gentleman was heard to 
remark that he thought ** someone should go out 
and request that lady to stop playing; it was an 
insult.”’ = 

Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown presided with 
grace and dignity ; yet that placid smile became 
painfully monotonous to some, possibly Western 
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women. Thatsmile is peculiarto Eastern women. + 
One can never tell what is behind it, though; 
whether approval or criticism, it is always the 
same. : 

In striking contrast to the President was bright, 
vivacious, gushing May Wright Sewall, vice-pres- 
ident, a typical Western woman, “her heart upon 
her sleeve.’? It was not a difficult matter to tell 
~where she stood, for she was not afraid to speak 
out her true meaning. ; 

Mrs. Florence Howe Hall led the discussion on 
the ‘* Action on Constitutional Amendments,’”’ and 
by her dominant manner made that action a farce 
and a laughing stock for the parliamentarians of 
the assembly. It wasamusing to listen to that 
discussion as it was the first where the delegates 
had anything to say. One lady said, ‘I’m from 
the West,”’ another, ‘‘I’m from the South and we 
want tobe heard,”’ till finally it grew quite exci- 
ting. Mrs, Celia Parker Wooley finally begged 
them not to tell where they were from. 

The greatest woman in America, Susan B, An- 
thony, was there looking just as vigorous and as 
capable as ever, While other women showed by 
their voices, manner and pronunciation what 
section of country they came from, Miss Anthony 
showed that she belonged to every state in the 
Union. Shesaid that when she made her first 
appearance upon the platform she was greeted 
with stones, but now what a change—she was 
greeted with flowers! Delegatesand visitors all 
united in saying they thought the Chicagoans 
were delightful people and that the first biennial 
meeting of The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was a great success. 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 


NEWS AND COMMENTS. 


‘© A LTHOUGH its advertised teachers are count- 

less,” says a writer, ‘‘the average elocu- 
tionist is made of mannerism, affectation, imita- 
tion and so-called Delsarte pantomime, without 
any conception of true eloquence or vocal deliv- 
ery. What wonder that people of sound sense 
become disgusted with the word elocution! 
Voice without thought is simply noise, and thought 
without speech is silence. Elocution will not 
substitute for intellect, neither will it furnish 
material for the mind any more than gold will 
buy material. It will not provide thought. The 
principal of our Ladies’ Normal School advises 
pupils not to study elocution unless they intend 
making the stage their profession, which sur- 
passes my understanding. Not more than one 
out of a hundred pupils or assistant teachers 
pronounce correctly, articulate clearly, or use the 
voice properly. The school teachers of Philadel- 
phia are credited with possessing the worst pos- 
sible quality of voice combined with catarrhal 
difficulty.” ; 

** Frau Wagner has declined to allow ‘‘Par- 
sifal? to be given at the World’s Fair. 

*.* Boito, the opera libretto writer, being 
asked to write in an album, inscribed this sen- 
tence: ‘‘Ebro e Otel, ma Amleto e orbe”’ 
(‘Drunken is Othello, but Hamlet is mad”). 
The point is that it spells the same whether read 
forward or backward, 


*,* ‘*The athletic craze,” says the N. Y. 
~ School Fournal, ‘‘reached one of its crest waves 
recently in the fight between Sullivan and Cor- 
bett. The history of this craze will be an interest- 
ing one for our descendants to read. It will be 
hard for them to believe the accounts of lunacy 
that seemed to rage among intelligent men from 
1880 to 1900—for it hardly seems possible it will 
last longer. This athletic craze notes a degen- 
eracy. We are copying old Rome before her 
downfall. The love of shows, the admiration of 
physical effort and endurance, the desire to see 
human beings and animals strain every nerve 
even to ruin, was what marked the great Roman 
empire-for a century. Her moral props were 
being knocked away one by one. And mark you, 
it is moral muscle and not meat muscle that has 
won and will win the day.”’ This note of warning 
is as timely as itis just. If teachers of physical 
culture would inculcate in their pupils an aver- 
sion to such exhibitions of human prowess, the 
value of their work would be greatly enhanced. 
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*.* Christopher Columbus must be a very in- 
spiring name to musicians, as I9 operas have 
? - 


been written about him. 


** The first performance of Verdi's “‘ Otello” 
in English will be given by the Carl Rosa Opera 
Co,, at Manchester, England, soon. 


** Charles Santley’s reminiscences are to be 
published this fall. It will form a companion 
book to those of Sims Reeves, in point of interest. 


et Bayreuth is to have a school for instruc- 


tion in lyric drama, beginning Noy. 10. Talented 
pupils are to be taught gratis, while poor students 
will be regularly boarded. 


*.* The musical women of Mirineapolis have 
formed a club called the ‘: Lorelei,” which held 
its first meeting in October. It starts with a 
membership of 30, and embraces voice, elocution, 
piano, violin. Miss Laura C. Dennis is president. 
Fortnightly meetings will be held to study com- 
posers and music, and short miscellaneous pro- 
grams will be given. 


*.* The two following criticisms appeared in 
the Boston Advertiser and the Washington JVa- 
tional Republican respectively, and were on the 
same book. They make interesting reading. 
‘“‘It is becoming every year more apparent, from 
the dozen or more publications which are pre- 
pared by teachers of elocution, that, with almost 
no exception, these teachers are in no sense of 
the word creative, and these so-called treatises on 
elocution are mere elaborations of the old, old 
books which the eccentricity of the author has 
suggested to help him in his daily work. At best, 
they are the work of mechanics.” ‘One of the 
best books of its kind; but we do not favor the 
kind. A good reader, a good orator, like the 
poet, must be born. Better than any instruction 
is to witness, to study the actual development, 
the expression of each in reality, in the profes- 
sional exercise. Of exalted ability God Himself 
is instructor. Leave it exclusively to His care.” 


** Letters have been received from Joachim 
and Brahms declining the invitation extended by 
the World’s Fair Commissioners to be present at 
Chicago nextsummer. Brahms gives no special 
reason for not accepting, further than that he is 
‘Ca citizen of the old world who cannot undertake 
so great a journey as easily asyoudo.’’ Joachim 
feels that his first duty is to the musical school in 
Berlin where he is engaged, and that he ‘‘ would 
be obliged to curtail duties as teacher too much in 
order to regain fresh powers for your music fes- 
tival. A conscientious conception of the duties 
imposed upon me for the rest of my life forbids 
the last, while an exhausting journey would in- 
jure my health without an adequate benefit to 
your undertaking.”’ 


** Modjeska’s trick of reciting the numerals 
in Polish when asked to recite seems to have been 
thought of by Trebelli, the great singer who re- 
cently died. Trebelli would give the numerals 
in Italian up to 100, with every kind of accent 
and speed, passing from a whisper to a roar, as 
though under the influence of great emotion. 
Those who understood her were amused ; those 
who did not were deeply impressed with her 
passion, as they thought it. 


*,* “Every man’s speech sooner or later ex- 


poses his true character,” says Zion’s Herald. 
**One may talk like a saint for a while, but it 


will not be long before some fatal syllable will. 


betray the mask he holds up, and uncover his 
true inwardness. A man’s tongue is his police- 
man on duty. It ‘shadows’ him wherever he 
goes.” 


*.* The last poem written by Whittier before 
his death was a birthday ode to Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 


*.* Wesleyan University, Conn., will have a 
new gymnasium. $25,000 has been subscribed, 
and work on the building will begin at once. 

*,* An actor says that it is fun to watch an 
audience during an emotional scene. In every 
audience are many people who are sympathetic 
and who unconsciously imitate the expressions 
of the people in whom they are interested. They 
will scowl with the .villain, languish with the 
heroine, grin with the funny man, weep with the 
wronged one. The effect of dozens of people 
making the same faces at the same moment is 
quite funny. 


*.* “King Lear,” upon which Verdi is now 
engaged, is said to have been started a number 
of years ago, but was laid aside when but a few 


scenes were plannedout. The libretto is by Boito, 


*,“* Homer Tourjee, the late Dr. Eben Tour- 
jee’s son, is about to open a conservatory in 
Chicago on the same plan as the New England 
Conservatory started by his father. 


*.* Queen Victoria has not worn corsets for 
years, and Princess Beatrice has discarded hers 
recently. 


*.* Much of the money that Mrs. Custer real- 
ized by her seventy-two readings last winter has 
gone toward educating a young girl whose father 
was killed on the same field with Gen, Custer. 


** A festival of Russian song was given in 
Brooklyn, September 27, for the entertainment 
of Russian residents. The main feature of the 
evening was the singing of Russian national 
songs by Mme. Papritz-Lineff. She is said to 
interpret exquisitely the great soul of Russia, 
which has never yet been revealed in this coun- 
try. The Kussian folk-songs are musical treas- 
ures unknown to us. We should learn something 
of those songs in which Russian moujiks surpass 
all the world, and which are exalted even by 
German critics. 


*.* Last spring the General Assembly of Ohio, 
through the exertions of the German Turners, 
passed a bill making physical culture compulsory 
in the public schools. ‘The bill reads: ‘*An act 
requiring instruction and practice in the com- 
mon schools of cities of the first and second class 
and certain educational institutions of physical 
culture. Sectionr: Be it enacted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Ohio, that physical 
culture, which shall include calisthenics, shall 
be included in the branches to be regularly 
taught in the common schools in cities of the 
first and second class, and in all educational in- 
stitutions supported wholly or in part by money 
received from the State, and it shall be the duty 
of boards of education of cities of the first and 
second class, and boards of such educational in- 
stitutions to make provision in the schools and 
institutions under their jurisdiction for the teach- 
ing of physical culture and calisthenics, and to 
adopt such methods as shall adapt the same 
to the capacity of the pupils in the various grades 
therein. Section 2: This act shall take effect 
and be in force from and after its passage.” The 
bill was passed April 13. The National W. C. T. 
U. is endeavoring to have similar laws passed in 
all the States. 


*,* Felix Mottl, known as a Wagner enthusi- 
ast, and director of the Carlsruhe Grand Ducal 
Opera House, has gone insane and been re- 
moved toan asylum He was a brilliant man 
and a warm friend of Wagner. It is hoped that 
rest will restore his health. 


*,* Dr. A. C. Mackenzie has nearly finished 
his ‘*‘ Bethlehem,’’ which is to be produced at the 
World’s Fair probably in September. 


*,.* The Congress of Physical Education met 
in Paris recently, and after a five days’ meeting 
passed the following resolution: ‘* Every col- 
lege school, or teaching institution whatever, 
primary or secondary, should have’ an open 
space where pupils can carry on games and 
sports. Shooting should be taught, also boxing, 
wrestling and fencing in all lycées and colleges. 
Swimming should be compulsory. A model run- 
ning ground should be laid out, and a sum given 
for buying velocipedes, Children under thirteen 
should be forbidden to learn bicycling. Pure 
woolen clothes should be worn in all schools dur- 
ing the exercises. A register of the physical con- 
dition of each pupil should be kept after the ex- 
aminations of physical exercise, also of his dex- 
terity, chest-girth, and the functions.’’ 


*,* Marie Litta’s mother, Mrs. von Elsner, 
has become insane from grief over her daughter’s 
death. 


*,* The Shakespeare Society of New York , 
proposes a four-text edition of ‘* Hamlet,” to be 
sold to 750 subscribers. In exact fac-simile the 
texts of 1603, 1604, 1623 will be paralleled with an 
eclectic modern text and accompanied by a trans- 
lation of the German version performed in 
Dresden in 1603. The volume will be luxuri- 
ously gotten up. 
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*,* Dean George F. Comfort has resigned his 


position at Syracuse University in order to organ- 
ize a similar college at La Porte, Texas. The 
new college will be opened October, 1893, and 
will be the first school of art south of the Ohio 
river. Dean Comfort has been prominent for 
years in all art-work in this country. He was 
one of the leading spirits in the organizing of 
the N. Y. Metropolitan Museum of Art, delivering 
the main address at the public meeting in 1869 
at the Union League Theatre. In 1873 he form- 
ulated and laid before the trustees of Syracuse 
University a plan for a college of fine arts, the 
course to cover four years and be coéxtensive 
with courses in the College of Liberal Arts. The 
plan was accepted and the new college opened 
in the fall of that year. The idea has been 
copied by colleges all over the country. He was 
made dean of the college at the beginning, and 
has held the position till the present time. 


* * Miss Harriet Monroe has been voted 
$1,000 for her World’s Fair Dedicatory Ode, and 
Mr. G. W. Chadwick, who set parts of it to music, 
was voted $500, 

* * The following prizes are oftered by the 
French Society of Composers: 1,000 francs fora 
symphony in four movements, with piano ar- 
rangement ; 5co francs for a piano concerto ; 300 
francs for a suite for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, 
bassoon and piano, All compositions must be in 


by the end of the year. 


* * Bayreuth’s Wagner performances this year 
brought in 600,000 marks, Itis estimated that 
7,000 Americans and Englishmen, 4,000 French- 
men, and 15,000 of other nationalities witnessed 
the dramas. 


*.* The supposed birthplace of Handel at 
Halle has been used as a beer garden, and is 
now about to become the site of a brewery. The 
house will be purchased and moved elsewhere 
for a Handel Museum, if sufficient money can be 
raised, 


* * The third centenary of Palestrina’s death 
will be celebrated elaborately in Italy. An inter- 
national subscription is invited to erecta statue 
to him. 

*,* A curious story is told in connection with 
the recent production of Massenet’s opera ‘‘ Wer- 
ther’s Sorrows,” at Weimar. The part of Wer- 
ther, a tenor role, was taken by Herr Giessen, 
one of the regular attaches of the old Court The- 
atre, of which Goethe was once director. But 
Giessen bears in reality the name of Buff, being a 
son of the Leipsic judge of that name, and a 
grandnephew of Lotte (Buff), the heroine of 
Goethe’s story and of Massenet’s opera. Thus 
Giessen was called upon nightly to make love on 
the stage to the character representing his own 
grandaunt ! 

* * Princess Bismarck is passionately fond of 
music and is a skilled performer. The Prince 
has a keen appreciation for Beethoven, as also 
for characteristic melodies, such as German and 
Russian folk-songs, particularly those in a minor 
key. These have a soothing effect on him. He 
is reported to have said: ‘*I could never bring 
myself to listen to music to order, as people do 
at concerts. But at home, when it comes un- 
bidden, there are few things I like more.” 

* * The Cologne Vocal Society has had its 
cups, medals, crowns, and other decorations 
gained for their excellent singing, stolen. The 
loss is irreparable. : 


** «A good deal of nonsense is talked about 


* 
the absurd and fabulous prices asked by great 
artists,’ says the Week, ‘The public should re- 
member that the singer and the actor live but in 
and for the present ; they have no share in pos- 
terity. Where are now ‘Tietjens, Sontag, Lind 
—where are ‘the snows of yesterday?’ They lived 
only to make a name, and they are now, verily, 
onlynames. For them can come no after-recogni- 
tion, no apology for the long neglect of years, no 
discovery of genius in time to come by discerning 
critics, no reparation of any kind. Whatever 
they are, they are now, here, at this present mo- 
ment. The singer asks her price and does not 
sing unless she gets it, for well she knows that 
already ‘fate knocks at the door,’ and soon the 


eee tour’ is given and the dark curtain 
alls, 


* * A recent interview with Kate Field 
quotes her as saying: ‘‘I have no ideas of dress 
reform, Iknow that the present dress is incon- 
venient in the length and weight of its skirt, and 
unhealthy in its compression of the vital organs. 
What will eventually be its substitute I am not 
seer enough to predict. But Iam sure there will 
be a revolution.”’ 


*,* The Boston Beacox hits the nail vigorously 
in the following criticism of an entertainment 
given recently in that city: ‘‘It was called 
‘Maud,’ because a few extracts from Tennyson’s 
poem of that name were recited in a harsh voice 
and a melodramatic manner by a gentleman ar- 
rayed in a costume of a hundred years ago. Just 
why he should have so decked himself out to 
speak parts of a distinctively modern poem, and 
why he should have cast his program in a poor 
imitation of old English style, remains to be ex- 
plained. The program printed a note from Ten- 
nyson, giving the reader permission to come and 
read the poem to him, but there was nothing to 
tell in what condition the author found himself 
after hearing.” The rage for costuming recita- 
tions is passing beyond bounds, and any reader 
who feels drawn to that sort of thing should 
think twice before giving himself up to what is 
too often inartistic claptrap. 


*.* The Duke of Edinburgh is composing 
music to a libretto by Carmen Sylva. 


*.* The famous Charlesbank outdoor gym- 
nasium, Boston, is the only one of the kind in 
this country. Its apparatus is imported expressly 
forit. The idea is to enable those who are con- 
fined indoors most of the time to have not only 
gymnastics. but outdoor exercise. It is for wo- 
men and children only. 


*.* Josef Hoffmann, the famous child pianist, 
is living in retirement in Berlin, studying com- 
position with Oban and piano with Moszkowsky. 
He will not appear in public till he is 19. Rubin- 
stein has said that ‘‘this boy will be second to 
Mozart.” His compositions already show great 
genius, though nothing is yet published from his 
pen. It is his intention to make his first re- 
appearance in America. A treasure in his room 
is the phonograph made specially for him by 
Edison, with an inscription on a silver plate from 
the inventor. Many famous persons have played 
or sung into it. He speaks English, German, 
French and Polish quite fluently. 


*.* A Kentucky paper has the following: 
‘“«The school board decided last night to allow 
the colored girls a four-years’ course in the 
High School, the same as their white sisters. 
This was in obedience to an urgent request of 
the colored people. But while the colored girls 
are to have the same term, they are not to be in- 
structed in Delsartism and other esthetics. The 
reason for this discrimination is not explained. 
Whether or not the colored citizens will insist 
upon these gimcracks of education remains to be 
Scena 

** Wagner's opera ‘‘Die Feen,” which has 
been given only at the Munich Hof-Theater, will 
soon be given at Prague under the direction of 
Herr Neumann. The right to produce it has 
been obtained from the heirs of the late King 
Otto, of Bavaria, who owned the piece. 

*,.* An English physician’ who has made a 
study of bronchial diseases says that women 
teachers are subject toa peculiar throat-affection, 
and he recommends that they be taught how to 
manage the voice. 

* * Mme. Emma Nevada's little six-year-old 
daughter, Mignon, shows decided musical talent. 


’ 


She has never been taught music, in compliance 


with the wish of her godfather, Ambroise Thomas. 
But she will improvise strange, sweet strains, 
singing to her own accompaniment. When 
asked what she is doing she will reply, ‘‘I am 
composing an opera.’’ Her sense of harmony is 
so fine that she never strikes a. false chord. 
When her mother is practicing a role the child is 
an attentive listener, and will often say, ‘‘Mam- 
ma, I can sing that,’? and will go through the 
aria reproducing every shade of her mother’s 
vocalization. Marchesi takes a great interest in 
Mignon, and has begged Mme. Nevada not to 
allow the child to sing, lest she may strain her 
voice before it is trained, 


* *.* Rubinstein is engaged on his memoirs, 
which, however, will not be published till after 
his-death. ® 


*,* At arecent competition for a new opera, 
prizes for which were awarded by the well- 
known Italian publisher, Sig. Sonzogno, sixty 
Italian musicians entered the lists. The prizes 
were awarded to Sig. G. B. Coronaro, for his _ 
opera ‘‘Festa a Marina,” and to Sig. Ernesto 
Boezi, for his opera ‘‘ Don Paez.”’ 


THE NEW SONG. 


By J. P. WIDNEY. 
« And they sang as it wire a new song.” . 
‘AG the voice of many waters 
That comes up from the sea, 

As the sound from the far-off sand wastes 

When the desert winds sweep free 
Through the loneness of the midnight, 

They sang triumphantly. 


They sang, with the harpers harping, 
And the song rose with a swell 

That spread to the deepest heavens; 
And lo! the wondrous spell 

Was resting upon the nations; 
But the song no man could tell. 


The thrill of a mighty gladness 
Like a subtle current ran 
Through the measures of the music, 
That hushed, and then began, 
And swelled to the farthest heavens 
As the sweep of the hurricane, 


And the hearts of the nations hungered 
That the voicing they might know, 

And the harping of the harpers, 
That ever to and fro 

Through the ages swelled and echoed, 
As the ages come and go. 


And the harpers kept a-harping, 
And still the singers sang, 

Till the arches of the heavens 
With the mighty music rang. 

But the song—no man could learn it ; 
Nor the words the singers sang. 


THE TONGUE, 


ee HE boneless tongue, so small and weak, 
Can crush and kill,’’ declared the Greek. 
««The tongue destroys a greater horde,” 
The Turk asserts, ‘‘than does the sword.” 
The Persian proverb wisely saith, 
<¢A lengthy tongue—an early death,” 
Or sometimes takes this form instead : 
“Don’t let your tongue cut off your head.” 


“The tongue can speak a word whose speed,” 
Say the Chinese, ‘‘ outstrips the steed.” 
While Arab sages this impart: 

«The tongue’s great storehouse is the heart.”’ 
From Hebrew wit the maxim sprung, 

«Though feet should slip, ne’er let the tongue.” 
The sacred writer crowns the whole— 

‘« Who keeps his tongue doth keep his soul.” 


THE? SONG, 


By MARSHALL -PENROSE. . 


HE loved, but yet she didn’t let him know it, 
He loved, but was too timorous to show it ; 

And so the twain sang a light song together, 
Some little air, of love and summer weather. - 
Their rich, full voices, rising, falling, meetly, 
In cadenced strains, embraced each other sweetly; 
No etiquette in the air to hide love’s glowing, 
None to bar voice from voice’s blissful knowing, 


And so the song soared in a lover’s passion. . 
Words meeting words in true love’s delicate 


fashion. ; 

As the light chords from song to heart con- 
nected, : 

Each heart knew what before each heart sus- 
pected ; ; 

And ere the song’s last notes on the blue air 
trembled, ri 


The clinging lips and arms no more dissembled, — 
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TOSTVS VIAL. 
From the French of Fules Lemaitre, 


By Mary J. SAFFoRD, 


§ (ian night that the famous tragic actress, Cor- 
nelia Tosti, had the curtain lowered in the 
middle of the third act of ‘*Fredegonda’’—not 
on account of a fainting fit or a nervous attack, 
but because she felt weary, hopelessly weary, 
because her limbs were trembling, her voice fail- 
ing, in short, because she was fifty years old and 
her powers were exhausted—she went home, still 
in her stage costume, which she had not strength 
to remove, and alone in her Gothic chamber, 
before the huge mirror which reflected a haggard, 
frightful /7vedegonda, a death’s head framed in 
thick fair braids (of false hair), Cornelia gave 
way to a terrible fit of despair. She wept long 
and bitterly. Not until the approach of dawn 
did she throw herself—still in her Merovingian 
robes—across her bed, one of her long braids 
sweeping down upon the tiger-skin rug which lay 
beside it. 

The next morning the physician declared for 
the hundredth time that the actress must leave 


the stage ; she would scarcely be able to create _ 


one last character, A/elissandra, which the re- 
nowned dramatist, Eusebio Nasone, was writing 
for her. This time Cornelia believed the doctor. 

All was over, the triumphal tours through 
Europe, America, and Asia; the young men of 
distant cities dragging her carriage through the 
streets; the waves around her pleasure-boat 
reddened with rose-petals in‘the bay of Stock- 
holm ; the light overcoats of the dandies flung 
into the street to make a carpet for her as she 
left the theatre ; the intoxication of recalls by 
the dozen ; the rapturous applause like the rise 
and fall of an inexhaustible fusilade ; the beloved 
vexations of newspaper notices and interviews ; 
a free, delightful, exhilarating life, and one, too, 
not devoid of high and noble joys : the pleasure 
of realizing the fairest visions of the poets, of 
lending them her own flesh and blood and soul, 
to feel them live within her—all, all was over. 

Nay, in a few years, a few months, perhaps, 
Tosti’s name would be effaced from the memories 
of men. Cornelia thought of actresses once 
almost as famous as herself, who now were never 
even mentioned, and had lapsed into fat old 
ladies living with their pet cats and parrots in 
some little house in the suburbs of Florence. 

To meet this fate after reigning as queen and 
more than queen! No, it was impossible, never 
would she endure it. Death rather than so ludi- 
crous a fall. Yes, death, like the heroine of a 
drama who will not survive her dream, or some 
legendary empress who. her empire lost, stran- 
gles herself with her fillet that she may not be- 
come the conqueror’s slave. For the idea of 
death, like every other, presented itself to Cor- 
nelia, clad in scenic array. To her, death was 
an ‘‘effect,” the surest possible theatrical point, 
a ‘‘fifth act effect.” 

So, one day, in the loggia of her palace, cum- 
bered with curios brought-from the four quarters 
of the globe, where young literary men were 
lounging in the corners on the rugs and bear-skins 
flung over the divans, Cornelia said, slowly: 

‘“‘Do you believe in presentiments? I do. 
Something tells me that I shall die on the stage 
during the first performance of ‘Melissandra.’” 
She added mysteriously: ‘‘I am sure of it; do 
you hear, I am sure of it.’’ 

The remark was published in the Florentine 
papers the next morning, and increased the curi- 
osity ‘* Melissandra ”’ was exciting. 

* * * * * 


They were beginning to rehearse the play. 
Cornelia, who was very weak, dragged herself to 
the performances, keeping up only by exerting all 
her strength of will. 

The heroine, a singular woman, with a most 
sinister influence over men, after heaping crime 
on crime, poisoned herself at the close of the 
tragedy and died on the stage. This death, ac- 
cording to the Courrier des Théatres, would be the 
feature of the drama, surpassing in tragic horror 
the famous death-agony of Crocetta in the 
‘« Sphinx,” or of the great Monetto in ‘‘ Ernani.” 

A few days prior to the first performance, Cor- 
nelia took from a casket a very curious little vial, 
cut from an emerald, which had been given to her 
by arajah. Then, in the presence of the young 
literati who were lounging on the rugs, she took 
from a collection of savage weapons a quiver of 
poisoned arrows. Calling her faithful dresser 
and companion, old Guiseppa, whom she had 
dragged around the world with her for the last 
thirty years, she handed her the vial saying, sol- 
emnly: 

Soak these points for a few days ina little 
water, pour the water into this vial, and give it 
to me the evening I act Melissandra.”’ 

"s Very well, madam,” replied Guiseppa, stol- 
idly. 

“Swear on the crucifix that you will do what I 
have just ordered.”’ 

pple Wea tiles 

“¢On the crucifix?” 
ms Onsthe crucifix,” 

The young men smiled. 

**You shall see,” said Cornelia, with a move- 
ment of the head so tragic in its meaning that 
they felt troubled. After all, who could tell what 
she might do? 


Cornelia was fairly sublime in the first act of 
‘*Melissandra.” She succeeded in forcing from 
her failing voice and feeble body “effects” un- 
precedented in their pathos and horror. All Flo- 
rence, at first disposed to resist and mock at her 
spell (Florentine audiences had admired Cornelia 
so long), yielded utterly at last to the great act- 
ress, and gave her a frantic ‘ovation, in. which the 
melancholy note of closing festivity the ‘‘never- 
more” of parting, was expressed in the very rap- 
ture of the applause, which seemed as though it 
would never end. 

Then Tosti acting became so painfully real- 
istic that a thrill of anguish gradually pervaded 
the theatre. It was known that the heroine died 
at the close of the play. How could Cornelia 
equal her former efforts in acting this death? A 
vague dread of something extraordinary op- 
pressed thousands of hearts in the throng. 

At the last intermission between the acts, livid- 
ly pale amid the flood of flowers that filled her 
box, after gently closing the door on the group 
of black dress-coats, murmuring with what 
strength she could summon in her crystal-clear 
tones: ‘‘ Farewell, my friends!” Cornelia flun 
wide the window opening on one of the blackest 
streets in the ancient city and, eagerly inhaling 
an atmosphere saturated with garlic and the 
odor of poor humanity, cried : 

‘“«Farewell, Florence!”’ 

Then she turned to Guiseppa. 

pod Heya tate 

Guiseppa silently extended it to her. 

‘“* Now we will go to death.” 

And Tosti stepped upon the stage. 

She played her part, wailing and shrieking by 
turns, through the fifth act, where JA/dissandra, 
defeated, unmasked, with all the crimes of the 
first four acts turning against her, at last sought 
refuge in death. 

At this moment Cornelia drew from her bosom 
the emerald vial. 

In her heart, the very bottom of her heart, per- 
haps she was not unaware that the venom of 
poisoned arrows, even if really deadly, could not 
act unless it was introduced into the veins by a 
puncture. Butatany rate, she knew, she was 
certain, that Guiseppa had not obeyed herand 
had put nothing in the vial save a few drops of 
clear water. Yet she had scarcely raised it to her 
lips ere she fell upon the stage heavily, abruptly, 
as though a thunderbolt had struck her; her face 
grew livid, her limbs writhed in convulsions no 
art could imitate ; she had not strength to utter 


the last words of the play, and two of the actors 
were forced to carry her off the stage by the head 
and feet. 

Death had looked forth in a form so apparent, 
so undeniable in her upturned eyes, that the 
whole audience had risen in terror. 

No one doubted that Tosti had really and vol- 
untarily poisoned herself. No one, not even 
Guiseppa. The old woman had filled the tiny 
vial a few hours before from one of the carafes 
in the dining-room. Yet she threw herself upon 
her mistress’s body, shrieking like all the rest: 

‘She has poisoned herself! She said she 
would!” 

Cornelia hovered for a fortnight between life 
and death. During that time all the newspapers 
in Europe and America gave bulletins of her 
health, while the doctors discovered the name 
and explained to the reporters the properties and 
the effects of the poison which she had not taken. 


Six months after her farewell performance and 
her poisoning, Cornelia, completely restored to 
health, again appeared at the Grand Theatre in 
Florence.—W. Y. Home Fournadl, 


For Werner's Voice Magazine. 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
[The following articles treat upon subjects allied to our 


Special features. The figuresin parentheses indicate the 
price; the place of publication precedes the paper. ] 


“Acting asan Art and as a Trade.” Peter Robertson. 
San Francisco Chronicle, Oct. 9. (5) 


‘Actors and Audiences, French and English.’ Frederic 


Febyre. London New Rev., Sept. (35) 
**Bacon vs. Shakespeare.’ Edwin Reed, Boston Arena, 
Oct. (50) 


«Coquelin, the French Comedian.” Ill. R. de Cerisy. Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean, Oct. 2. (5) Recent impersonations, 

‘*Delsarte Girls.” N Y. Herald, Oct. 9. (5) 

«Dress Reform.”” Minneapolis Journal, Oct. 15. (5) What 
Jennie June, Mary Shaw, Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Frank 
Stuart Parker, and others think about it. : 

‘*Education of the Deaf and Dumb.” 
Peet 
in use. 

“Edward H. Sothern.” Il. 
Arena, Oct. (50) Biographical, 

“Ethics of ‘As You Like It.’” 
Poet-Lore, Oct. (25) 

«‘Eyolution of Dancing.” L. J. Vance. 
Monthly, Oct. (50) 


Ill. Walter B. 
N.Y. Scribner's Mag., Oct. (25) Describes the systems 


Mildred Aldrich. Boston 
C. A. Wurzburg. Boston 


N. Y. Pop. Science 


«Farce of Physical Culture, The.” Shirley Dare. Balti- 
more News, Oct. 2. (5) 
“Few Words about Voice-Culture, A.” Kate Field. 


Kate Field's Washington, Oct. 12. (5) 5 

“Gilmore Living and Dead.” Ill. Boston Donahoe’s Mag., 
Noy. (20) Reminiscent. 

‘Henry Irving at Home.”’ Ill. Chicago Times, Oct 2. (5) 

**Horace Mann School for the Deaf, and the Articulation 
Method, The.” EP. Gould. N. Y. Independent, Oct. 13. (4) 

‘Individuality in Art among American Composers.” W. 
F. A. Boston Transcript, Sept. 20. (5) 

“Ts a New National Hymn Needed?” 
N. Y. Home Jour., Oct 12. (5) 

‘‘Italian Opera in Vienna.” 
Oct. 16. (5) 

«Language and Brain-Disease.” Il. H. T. Pershing, 
M.D. N.Y. Pop. Science Monthly, Oet. (50). Relation between 
the two. 

‘‘Language Education.’”” D. Greenberger. 
Amer. Annals of Deaf, Oct (20) 

‘*Mme. Ponisi, the Actress.” 
Her career. 

«* Physical Culture, Dramatic and Hygienic.” 
Ozier. Kate Field's Washington, Sept. 28. (5) 

«Presentation of Language to the Deaf.” J. A. Gillespie. 
Washington Amer. Annals of Deaf Oct. (15) 

‘Reading.’ Oak Park. Il. Intelligence, Sept. (15) 

‘Sarah Bernhardt.” Ill. M. Bacheller. N.Y. Munsey’s 
Mag., Oct. (25) Her career as an actress. 

«Sensible Dressing.” Marion Harland. 
Rule, Sept. 22. (5) How to effect dress reform. 

“Shakespeare’s Lady.” Ill I. G. Thompson. 
quan, Oct. (20) His ideal females. 

‘“*Some Misconceptions about the Stage.’’ Henry Irving. 
London 19th Century, Oct. (50) 

‘‘Some Musical Conductors.’’ Ill. Jos. Bennett. Lon- 
don Eng. Ill. Mag., Oct. (15) Cowen, Richter, Randegger, 
Mackenzie, Manns, Villiers-Stanford. - 

“Study of ‘Winter's Tale,’ A.’” Boston Poet Lore, Oct. (25) 

“Symposium on Woman’s Dress.” Grace Greenwvod, 
Lady Habberton, E. M. King, Octavia Bates. Buston Arena, 
Oct. (50) How is it that progress is so slow ? 

“Theatres of Paris, The.” I. Ill. Mrs. Frank Leslie. 
Baltimore News, Sept. 25. (5) : 

«*Wand Drill.” Il. Thos. Cornelius. Chicago Young Men’s 
Era, Sept. 2’. (5) 

“Webster’s Oratory.”” Washington Star, Sept. 24. (5) How 
itimpressed one who remembers hearing him. 

“Women in Music.’?’ A. Ende. N.Y. Belford's Mtlily. 
Oct. (25) 

“Words:. Their Rise and Fall.” 
Nat, Rev., Oct, (65) 


A. Oakey Hall. 


W.von Sachs. N. Y. Sun, 


Washington 
Til. N. ¥. Sun, Oct. 9. (5) 


M.D. V: 


Boston Golden 


Chautau- 


Philip Kent. London 
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OBITUARY. 


EMIL BEHNKE. 


es widely-known yocal physiologist and voice-specialist 

died at Ostend, Sept. 17, of angina pectoris and heart 
failure. His death was unexpected, although he had been 
in poor health for nearly two years, and was on the point 
of breaking down when he left London for a short vaca-, 
tion. His remains were cremated by request. 

Emil Behnke was born at Stettin, Germany, in 1836. 
After several years’ singing with a traveling opera company, 
he settled in England in 1865. Becoming interested in tonic 
sol-fa, he soon attracted attention by his class-work in this 
system, and was invited to settle in Birmingham. Over- 
work resulted in his breaking a blood-vessel, and he never 
fully recovered from the effect. His lungs remained weak 
after the hemorrhage. In1879 his first book, ‘“‘ The Mech- 
anism of the Human Voice,” appeared. Inthe same year 
he formed the acquaintance of Dr. Lennox Browne, and the 
friendship lasted till death, In 1883 appeared ‘‘ Voice, Song 
and Speech,” the work of Dr. Browne and Mr. Behnke. It 
contained, among other features, remarkably perfect views 
of the larynx and the vocalcords during phonation, en- 
abling one to note the change of registers, andwas a unique 
and daring experiment. Subsequently. he collaborated 
with Dr. C. W. Pearce and produced his ‘“‘ Voice-Training 
Exercises.” He also was deeply interested in stammering 
and many pupils were relieved by his treatment. In his 
work he was ably aasisted by his wife and daughter, both 
of whom are especially capable in Mr. Behnke’s specialties. 
He wasa leeturer at Trinity College, London, the College of 
Organists, the Musical Association, and for other bodies. 

Mr. Behnke’s position as physiologist, voice-trainer, experi- 
menter, and general cyclopedia of allthat pertains to the 
use of the voice in speaking and singing, gave him a pecu- 
liar statusin all of these professions. He popularized an- 
atomy and physiology and made voice-work scientific. The 
scientistand the popularist were combined in him. 

His liberality to all made deep inroads on his income, 
and only asmall portion is left for his wife and daughter. 
Subscriptions for the expenses of his last illness, the fu- 
neral and a tombstone are being collected by Dr. Browne. 
American friends that desire to contribute may address 
Dr. Browne at 15 Mansfield St., London, W. Mr. Behnke’s 
work will be carried on by Mrs. and Miss Behnke. See ed- 
itorial for a more critical review of Mr. Behnke’s profes- 


sional career. 
VICTOR WILDER. 


This clever musician and musical critic died in Paris, 
Sept. 8,aged 57 years. He was born in Ghent, and educated 
at the University and the Conservatoire of that place. He 
removed to Parisiu 1860. He is widely known for his adap- 
tation of Schubert's, Brahmis’s and Schumann’s songs into 
French, as well as excellent French versions of various 
Italian and German opera librettos. Perhaps his most 
elaborate work was the translating of all of Wagner's 
operas, from ‘‘Lohengrin”’ to ‘‘ Parsifal,’”? into French. 
For many years he was musical critic of the Paris Gil Blas. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 


The most melodious poet of our day is dead. The sad 
event occurred at his home at Aldworth, England, Oct. 6, 
andis said to have been an ideal ending to a long and 
glorious life. The death scene has been likened to his own 
poem, ‘Crossing the Bar,” ‘‘a tide as moving seems asleep, 
too fullfor sound and foam.” He died with his favorite 
volume of Shakespeare in his hand, opened at ‘‘Cymbe- 
line.” 

Alfred Tennyson was born in 1809 at Somerby, Lincoln- 
shire,.one of 12 brothers. In due time he was graduated 
from Trinity College, Cambridge, winning the Chancellor’s 
prize for apoem. His first volume, ‘“‘English Idyls, and 
Other Poems,” appeared in 1842, and ineluded ‘‘ Locksley 
Hall,” ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur” and ‘‘The Day Dream.” In 1847 
came “ The Princess,” portraying what was at that time an 
ideal picture of woman’s possibilities. How completely this 
picture has been realized any Vassar or Wellesley girl can 
tell. ‘‘In Memoriam” appeared in 1850, and was written 
to commemorate the death of Arthur Henry Hallam to 


whom Tennyson was deeply attached. The same year saw 
Tennyson chosen to succeed Wordsworth as poet laureate, 
and married to a niece of Sir John Franklin. His first work 
as poet laureate was the famous ode on the death of the 
Duke of Buckingham. ‘‘Maud, and Other Poems "was is- 
sued in 1855, followed by ‘Idyls of the King, 1859, 
«“ Enoch Arden, and Other Poems,” 1864, and a number of 
plays, none of which, however, showed real dramatic 
power, though both Henry Irving and the Kendals staged 
and acteda couple of them. In 1883 Queen Victoria con— 
ferred a peerage upon him. He was averse to having his 
doings made public, and the aversion remained with him 
even on his deathbed. He was reputed to be one of the 
shyest men in Great Britain. Carlyle said of Tennyson’s 
voice: “ His voice is musical metallic—fit for loud laughter 
and piercing wail, and all that may be between; speech 
and speculation free and plenteous.” 

Tennyson’s writings have furnished much for the elocu- 
tionist. His‘‘Charge of the Light Brigade” is a prime fa- 
yorite. Among others may be mentioned “The Revenge,” 
“The Sisters,” ‘Locksley Hall,” “ Break, Break, Break, : 
“«The Brook,” ‘‘Defence of Lucknow,” “‘ Bugle Song,’ 
“May Queen,” “The First Quarrel,” ‘‘ King Cophetua and 
the Beygar Maid,” ‘‘The Victim,” ‘‘Charge of the Heavy 
Brigade,’’ ‘‘ Lady Clara Vere de Vere,” “Death of the Old 
Year,’ ‘‘Dora,” ‘‘The Miller’s Daughter.” As recitations 
his poems are unequalled, combining in the highest de- 
gree word-painting, melody, dramatic strength anda high, 


» pure ideal. 


ROBERT FRANZ. 


This eminent composer was born at Halle, Handel’s 
birthplace, June 28, 1816, and died in October. From a 
child he evinced strong musical inclinations, which inter- 
fered with his having a university education. While a mere 
boy he accompanied in classical choral works. He was an 
enthusiastic admirerof Bach, and Bach’s influence can be 
seen in his compositions. For two years he studied har- 
mony and counterpoint with Schneider. His first set of 
songs, 12 in number, was published in 1843, and attracted 
the attention of Mendelssohn, Schumann, Liszt, and other 
great musicians, and obtained for Franz the position of 
conductor of the Sing-Academie at Halle. Later, he re- 
ceived the title of doctor of music from the university of 
that place on account of a course of musical lectures de- 
livered there. In 1841 his hearing began to trouble him, 
and the difficulty increased until in 1868 he was obliged to 
give up his position and liveinretirement. But for the 
pecuniary assistance of Schumann, Liszt, and other friends 
he would have suffered from poverty. i$ 

His writings have not been appreciated, though his 
Lieder rank with those of Schumann and Schubert. His 
compositions include 257 solo songs, 6 chorales, a number 
of four-part songs for male and mixed voices. He has also 
edited and arranged some of the works of Bach and Handel, 
notably Bach’s ‘Passion According to St. Matthew,” 
Handel’s “Jubilate,” ‘‘L’ Allegro,” ‘‘Il Penseroso;” also 
Schubert’s quartet in D minor, Mozart’s quintets in C 
major and minor. Franz has said of his own work that he 
«translated a poem into music,” a fitting description of his 
beautiful, flowing melodies. 
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READERS AND SINGERS. 


rp ace ROOT SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Chicago, has begun the 
season auspiciously. A concert company has been 
formed, members of which may be engaged singly or in 
combination. The company comprises, Mr, Frederic W. 
Root, lecturer, Miss Margaret Goetz, mezzo-soprano con- 
tralto, Mr. Mackenzie Gordon, tenor, Miss Myra Poliard, 
dramatic reader. 
x * 
* 

The Ludlam School of Oratory and Arts, California, be- 
gins its 4th season in handsome quarters, one of the feat- 
ures of whichis a stage with scenery. The faculty includes 
Mr. and Mrs. Ludlam, for gesture, dramatic reading, anal- 
ysis, articulation, etc.,and Mrs. Jirah D. Cole, vocal culture. 
Mrs. Cole's name ensures good work in her department. 
The languages, history, and instrumental music are also 
part of the course offered. 

* x 


Miss Jennette Carpenter will conduct the elocution, 
Delsarte, and physical training work at the East Tennessee 
Institute School of Music this year. She is a graduate and 
post-graduate of the Boston Schoolof Oratory, and has 
met with success both in reading andin teaching. 

* x 
ok 

Prof. Mark C. Baker has resumed his work as director of 
the music faculty at Elmira College. His summer was a 
very busy one, includinga tour in connection with the 
Corning Vocal Society, and, during August, a summer music 
school, at which he gave 350 private lessons, 18 chorus re- 
hearsals, and two concerts, besides conducting church ser- 
vice for 5 Sundays. 

Hie 
* 

Mrs. Sarah Cowell LeMoyne was chosen to read the dedi- 
catory ode at the opening exercises of the World’s Fair. 
Her selection was influenced by Miss Harriet Munroe, 
author of the ode. The reports say that she could not be 
heard over 100 feet distant, whereas Mr. Depew, who de- 
livered an oration, was heard in all parts of the auditorium. 
She was presented with a wreath. 

* * 
* 

A feature of the concert given under the auspices of the 
Ladies’ Guild of All Saints Episcopal Church, Minneapolis, 
Oct. 5, was the Delsarte attitudes by Mrs. William C. Foster, 
which were heartily received. 


Miss Nora Green, of New York, has resumed her vocal in- 
struction, after a summer spent at Lake Placid. She has 
brought back a number of charming water-color sketches 
of the lake, done by herself. 

* Ox 
: * 

The Western Female High School, Baltimore, Miss Sara 
8. Rice, teacher of elocution, observed the Columbian 
celebration with appropriate exercises. After the singing 
of “America’’ and an original essay on Columbus, 8 girls, 
representing in costume golden rod, scarlet thorn and 
corn, gave an appropriate concert recitation. The. most 
elaborate number was a play, ‘Columbus at the Court of 
Spain,’’ handsomely costumed and given with spirit. A drill 
bringing in the 13 original colonies closed a charming and 
novel entertainment, that reflected credit on Miss Rice. 

* Ae 

Mrs, Clara Power Edgerly has been selected to take charge 
of the Delsarte department at the Mechanic’s Fair, Boston, 
now in progress. The department is proving one of the 
most attractive atthe fair,, which is especially interesting 


as it is the first time that the system has ever been recog- 
nized as an educational factor in such an enterprise as the 


fair. The three systems represented are: Mrs. Edgerly, 
Delsarte; Baron Posse, Swedish ; Miss Nary, Eclectic. 
eae ‘ 
* 


The first concert by the faculty of the Western Mich. 
College Conservatory was given at Hartman’s Hall, Sept, 29, 
before an audience of nearly 2,000. The programs were 
artistically gotten up, and tied with white silk cord. The 
title of each selection occupied a page by itself, and op- 
posite it was a description of the story supposed to be told 
by the music. The idea is one that will appeal to an audi- 
ence, to whom music is too often only a collection of mean- 
ingless sounds. Mr. Chas. W. Landon played Chopin’s 
“Nocturne in B major,” op. 32, No. 1, and Schumann’s 
‘* Polonaise in D major,” op. 2. Mrs. Belle McLeod Lewis, 
who has charge of the elocution department, recited 
“ Grandma at,the Masquerade” and the ‘‘ Shadow of a Song,” 
with musical accompaniment. The vocal numbers were 
givep by Mrs. Willis Bryant, and were Rossini’s “ Che Ac- 
cendi Questo Core” and Buck’s “Sunset.”’ Chevalier de 
Kontski played Schumann’s ‘‘ Lullaby,’ de Kontski-Beet- 
hoven’s ‘‘ Andante, arranged from the “5th Symphony,” 
and his own famous ‘‘ Awakening of the Lion,’ by special 
request. The Conservatory is meeting with favor. 

x * 
* 

The department of oratory and physical culture recently 
organized at Cornell College, Iowa, is under the charge of 
Miss Katharine Oliver, of the Emerson College of Oratory. 
Miss Oliver will devote part of her time to public readings. 


* * 
* 


Miss Edith Ashmore has opened the Utah School of Ex- 
pression, and will receive pupils privately or in classes, in 
elocution and physical culture. She recently gave a read- 
ing in her new home, under the auspices of several society 
people, and made a pleasing impression. 

* x 
* 

The private meetings of the Manuscript Society of New 
York have been appointed for the following dates: Noy. 7. 
Dec. 6, Jan, 4, Feb. 2, March 2, April 6. : 

* OK 
=x 

A delightful entertainment called a children’s carnival 
was given by Mrs. I. G. Coombs and Miss Coombs at York City, 
Sept. 29. The program opened with the ‘International 
Flag Drill,” published in this magazine recently, a brilliant 
number and well done by the children. Following were 
“Gossip Pantomime,” a play ‘‘ Cinderella,” tableau vivant 
“ Carrying Home the Sheaves,” ‘‘ The Gypsies’ Festival,” 
several recitations and music.. Every number was a suc- 
cess, and Mrs. Coombs has been requested to arrange an- 
other entertainment at an early date. 

* Ox 
ry 

Miss Marion Short recited at a concert given by the Ep- 
worth League of the Green Ave. M. E. Church, Brooklyn, 
Oct. 5. Her selections were: ‘‘ Persimmons and the Baby,” 
“‘The Little Tell-Tale,” ‘How Ruby Played,” ‘‘ Pyramus 
and Thisbe,”’ all of which were encored and some doubly - 
encored, in response to which she gave “Our Hired Girl,” 
“The Raggedy Man,” '‘ That Boy Jiu,” '* A Hindoo Le- 
gend,” and others. She reports a marked revival of inter- 
est in that old-time favorite, ‘How Ruby Played.” 

* x 
* 

Mr. Ben T. Hammond, of Worcester, announces a series 
of 5 lectures at his music studio by Dr. A. 0. Getchell, 
specialist in throat-diseases. The subjects and dates are; 
Oct. 17, ‘* Description of the Vocal Apparatus;” Oct. 24, 
‘Hygienic Aspect of the Vocal Organs -” Oct.31, ‘‘Mouth- 
Breathing ;” Nov. 7, ‘‘ Daily Life of the Voice-User ;” Noy. 
14, ‘‘ Registers of the Human Voice.’’ A complete set of 
diagrams and vocal illustrations will accompany the lec- 
tures. 

ie 
* 

Mrs. Leonora Levy Oberndorfer gave a reading at Green’s 
Farms, Conn., at the Congregational church, Sept. 1, the oc— 
casion being a fair. She was warmly received by the audi- 
ence, the reading being considered a special feature of the 
fair. Herselections were, ‘Jane Conquest,” ‘‘A Startling 
Revelation,” ‘‘A Similar Case.” She also read at the Y. W. 
©. A., New York, Sept. 14, at one of the regular social meet- 
pees the young people, and was equally successful in her 
work. 

* ote 

Mr. C. Marshall Darrach, who has been summering at 
Martha’s Vineyard, gave several readings there to apprecia- 
tive audiences. Hisinterpretation of Browning’s ‘‘Saul” is 
said to be particularly impressive. He has been engaged as 
instructor of elocution and oratory at the Park Conservatory 
of Music, New Jersey. 
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Miss Blanche Smith will have charge during the coming 
winter of the department of elocution and oratory at the 
Southwest Kansas College. 

* * 


The elocution contest at the North Texas Female College, 
Miss Ida L. Rountree, teacher of elocution, held in connec- 
tion with the commencement exercises, was very interesting. 
The selections for the contest were: ‘‘ Tom Sawyer’s Love 
Affair,’ ‘‘Genevra,” ‘‘Orlando’s Wooing,” “The Night 
Watch, ” scene from ‘‘Ivanhoe,’’ ‘‘ The First Quarrel.’ The 
prize was awarded to the reciter of ‘‘The Night Watch.” At 
the regular commencement exercises two of the prettiest 
numbers were “ Japanese Fantastics”’ and ‘‘ Queen Vashti’s 
Lament,’ in pantomime with Oriental costumes. 

ae 


* 

The Mansfield, O., May Festival Asso. offers a cash prize 
of $50 for a musical composition, secular, for mixed chorus, 
with opportunity of introducing solos and duets, with piano 
or organ accompaniment. The conditions are: The com- 
poser must be a citizen of the United States and a resident 
of Ohio; the MS. must be printed andin the hands of the 
committee by Feb. 1, 1893, the award to be made by March 1, 
1893 ; the work to become the property of the Festival Asso.; 
the composition to occupy not less than 5 nor more than 10 
minutes in the performance ; the MS. to be sent under an 
assumed name, accompanied by asealed envelope contain- 
ing the correct name and address of the composer. Three 
competent judges willbe selected. The chairman of the 
Festival Asso. committee is Mr. W. H. Pontius, who is well 
known in Ohio as an activeand progressive musician. 

+ * 

Mrs. Addie Chase Smith, a graduate of the Emerson Col- 
lege of Oratory, has been reading for the last year with 
gratifying success. Dr. Emerson himself says of her work: 
“One is notinterested and amused justfor the time by her 
recitations, but will carry away in his heart new and bet- 
ter inspirations for life-work.” 

* 
; * 

Miss Anna Chidester writes from the far West, where she 
has gone: ‘‘ Tacomais an interesting place, and Iam de- 
lighted with the climate. Ishall have to work for my pro- 
fession, as there are already teachers here; but I have no 
intention of retreating, and although I do not expect smooth 
and easy sailing atfirst, lam determined to succeed.” Miss 
Chidester’s specialty is physical culture. 

eR 
* 

The Misses Georgia and Luna Lewis, Mattie Ferguson, 
Ruth Carpenter and Maud Dudley, pupils of Mrs. Hattie A. 
Prunk, of Indiana, have all obtained positions in leading 
theatrical companies for the coming season. Mrs. Prunk 
willnot accept a pupil for less than 2 years. She is a leading 
teacher in the West, anda bright, progressive woman, who 
keeps in touch with her profession by attending the various 
summer schools. 

= 

The New York Teachers of Oratory held their first meet- 
ing of the season, Oct. 7. The following persons were 
elected to fillthe places of the retiring officers: Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Mme. Alberti; Recording Secretary, and 
Treasurer, Louis Leakey. The following committees were 
appointed: Examining Committee, Mrs. Ella Skinner Bates, 
Walter V. Holt, Franklin H. Sargent, F. Townsend South- 

wick, Mary S. Thompson; Managing Committee, Lois A. 
Bangs, Laura §. Collins, Geo. R. Phillips, and the two sec- 
retaries. The officers and the committees hold for one 
year. Mr. F. Townsend Southwick brought up the topic of 
a settled nomenclature for the profession, and suggested 
that part of the winter’s work be devoted to this end. 
* OX 


* 

The first entertainment of the season of the Society for 
Harmonious Culture was held at the residence of the presi- 
dent and founder, Dr. Luis Baralt, New York, Sept. 24. The 
audience was very large. Mr. Franklin Sonnekalb, an emi- 
nent pianist, played Liszt’s 12th Rhapsodie and an original 
composition most artistically. Sigs. Perera and Braune 
gave several mandoline numbers, and Miss Cecelia Braems 
sang a group of German songs. The musical gem of the 
evening was the delightful singing of Senor Andrez Anton 
aud Mme. Bianchi-Fiorio d’ Anton. Senor Anton has a mag- 
nificent tenor voice, and is one of the finest operatic sing- 
ers now before the public. He sang Rotoli's ‘‘La mia 
Bandiera,’”’ ‘“S’ io fossi ricco,’ and a duet from ‘‘Trova- 
tore” with his wife. Mme. Anton. a contralto of European 
reputation, gave the aria ‘‘Robert le Diable,” the “ Hay- 
anera”’ from “Carmen,” and “A la Lux de la Luna.” the lat- 
ter a Spanish duet with her husband, Dr. Baraltspoke on 
the aim of the Society and the far-reaching influence of the 
movement. His enthusiastic words were commended in 
short addresses by Prof. Leotsakos, the Greek lecturer, Dr, 
Villegas, the last President of Venezuela, and Dr. Casanas, 
Minister of the Interior and General in Chief of the Ven- 
zuelan army during the presidency of Palacio. Both of the 
statesmen spoke in the highest terms of Dr, Baralt, andex- 
pressed great admiration for this country, which they call- 
ed the cradle of liberty, the home of right, and the hope of 
the world. hey spoke in Spanish, Dr. Baralt acting as 
interpreter. 

5 ee 

At a recent entertainment given at Great Falls, Mont., 
Mme. F. Roena Medini sang Rossini’s ‘‘Una Voce” for her 
solo, and fairly captured the audience. Sheisasplendid 
example of the Italian school of voice-culture. She will 
soon issue a book on singing, embodying a long experience 
as teacher and operatic artist. Mrs. Fannie H. Carter gave 
readings and a series of poses, which were a surprise and a 
welcome addition to the evening’s enjoyment. 


* * 
* 
Miss Adele Ripont’s classes in elocution and physical cul- 
ture open Oct. 4. She will teach the Emerson System, of 


which school she is agraduate. Sheisa charming lady, as 
well as askilled teacher and reader, 
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Miss Caroline B. LeRow returned from Europe in Septem- 
ber, with renewed vigor and enthusiasm for her work. She 
hopes for great results in her High School teaching this 
year, as from now on she will have two years’ work with her 
classes, instead of less than one year as heretofore. The 
return passage from Europe was so rough that Miss LeRow 
was thrown against the side of her stateroom, and before 
she could regain balance, her steamer trunk was hurled 
upon her foot, springing three toes out of joint. She was 
confined to her room nearly the entire voyage, but is now 
entirely recovered. 

* se 


Mrs. T. J. Preece has been engaged to give 4 weeks’ train- 
ing to Minneapolis school teachers, for the purpose of 
starting them on the right road to physical culture. The 
lessons will be sufficient to occupy the children till the 
holidays, when Mrs. Preece will give the teachers a fresh 
series of lessons for the remainder of the year. Mrs. 
Preece has met with great success in introducing her work 
among teachers and through them to schools. Elsewhere 
in this issue will be found an article by her, telling of her 
method. She has accomplished marked results wherever 
she has taught. 

* 

Miss Eugenia Williamson reports success beyond her ex- 
pectations during her summer at Eureka Springs. She was 
engaged to teach in the Teachers’ Institute for 8 weeks and 
to read at ten entertainments. She is this season under 
the managemeut of the Ashcroft Lyceum Bureau. 


* * 
* 


The Anderson Normal School of Gymnastics, formerly 
the Brooklyn Normal School for Physical Education, has 
removed to New Haven, Conn.,on account of Dr. Ander- 
son’s position in the new Yale gymnasium. The course 
covers two years, atthe end of which time graduates re- 
ceive a diploma. The work has been widened and, if pos- 
sible, is more thorough than before. 

* OK 
* 


Mr. J. W. Parson Price, of New York, conducted the Eis- 
teddfod at Poultney, Vt., Oct.1. The program was printed 
entirely in Welsh, and included selections from Mendels- 
sohn, Handel, R. 8. Hughes, Brinley Richards, Dudley 
Buck, Parson Price, and other composers. The Welsh pro- 
gram prevents us from giving a more extended notice of 
the event. . 

ee 
a 

Mrs. Beulah Smith, who has charge of the elocution 
work at Lexington College, is the granddaughter of the 
man who built the first house in Rochester, N. Y., and the 
daughter of the first editor in western N. Y. Both she and 
her sisters have done journalistic work, and during Mrs. 
Smith's 5years’ residence in Lima, Peru, she was special 
correspondent from there ofthe N. Y. Times and Tribune. 
Her teaching has so occupied her of late that her literary 
work has been neglected. One of her elocution graduates 
took the state gold medal in North Carolina and another 
pupil the diamond medal in the Demorest contests. 

% * 
ae 

Mrs. Anna P. Tucker’s work as teacher of elocution, voice 
and physical culture began on Sept. 20. Sheis a graduate 
of the Lyman School of Oratory, and has also taken a course 
in the Emerson College of Oratory. 

* 
* 

Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield Irving, who for ten years has 
been a favorite reader for theG. A.R., has been chosen 
recitationist of the Army ofthe Cumberland, of the National 
Encampments, G. A. R.. Minneapolis and Portland, Maine. 
At the reunion of the 23d Army Corps during the recent 
Grand Army week in Washington, Mrs. Irving read with 
splendid effect Kate Brownlee Sherwood’s poem written 
specially for the occasion, entitled ‘‘The Men Who Wore 
the Shield.” The entertainment occurred on Sept. 21, and 
Gen. Schofield presided. 

: +k 


ye * 

Miss Anna Morgan has been seriously ill with peritonitis 
in its most dangerous form, and is only just able to sit up. 
She writes: ‘‘I am learning to walk for the second time, 
and shall not be able toresume my work before the first of 
the year. Ihad hoped to have two books ready for publi- 
cation this fall ; as it is, lam paying the price of overwork.” 
Her last year’sclass was most brilliant, and many of the 
pupils are filling engagements. We sympathize with Miss 
Morgan in her trial, and trust that she may be speedily re- 
stored to full health. 


* Ok 
* 

Mr. Hervé D. Wilkins began his season’s workin singing, 
piano and organ, Sept. 5. The first organ recital of the 13th 
series given by him took place Sept. 29, at the lst Baptist 
Church, Rochester. He was assisted by vocal and violin 
solos. Some of his numbers were: Guilmant's ‘ Nuptial 
March,” Bncek’s Idyll ‘At Evening,” Batiste’s «St. 
Cecilia Offertory,” op. 9, Handel’s “ Air ila Bourree.” The 
vocal numbers were: Helmund’s ‘ Love's Service,” Jen- 
sen's “‘Murmuring Zephyrs,” Campbell’s ‘* A Violet in Her 
Lovely Hair,” Ilsley’s ‘‘ Down on the Sands.” 
ee 


* 

Miss Sarah E. Laughton, of the Worcester Home School, 
has sustained a severeloss in the death of her mother. 
Miss Laughton will be assisted in her elocution work by 
her sister Miss Marie Ware Laughton, assistant in the 
Boston College of Oratory, who will have charge of #sthetic 
gymnastics, pantomime and musical selections. 

*x * 
* 

Miss R. Anna Morris has been teaching the San Francisco 
school teachers how to stand, walk, breathe, and conserve 
their vital energy generally, and has met with a warm wel- 
come, which she deserved. Her ideasare practical and 
beneficial. Her book on physical culture has been placed 
in the San Francisco schools by order of Supt. Swett, 


Miss Julia P. Leavens has been engaged as director of the 
elocution, physical culture aud dramatic art department at 
the Chicago College of Vocal and Instrumental Art. She is 
a teacher of wide experience, as well as an artistic 
reader. 

* * 
* 

The Brooklyn School of Oratory, Elocution, Literature 
and Physical Culture, Mr. Walter V. Holt, principal, has 
opened with most flattering prospects. The faculty includes 
besides Mr. Holt, Miss Louise Both-Hendrickson, literature 
and conversation classes; Mrs. Vandercook, late of Pratt 
Inst., rhetoric and English literature; Mrs. E. L. Banta, 
graduate ofthe Brooklyn Normal School of Physical Cul- 
ture, physical culture ; Miss Florence Burleigh Reid, Del- 
sarte and esthetic gymnastics; Dr. Herman E. Street, an- 
atomy, physiology and hygiene ; Mrs. Helmer, voice-culture. 
A public reception with recital is in preparation for 
January. Certificates will be given to graduates for work 
accomplished ; diplomas will be granted only to those who 
show themselyes competent to teach, the object of the 
school being to fit students for teachers rather than for 
readers. Physical culture may be taken separately, but 
every student of elocution must include also physical cul- 
ture. Both branches are required for graduation. Brooklyn 
is particularly suited for such an enterprise, being a 
homelike city for young women, with one of the finest 
libraries in the country. The school isso situated that in 
15 minutes a pupil can be in New York. Mr. Holt’s under- 
taking deserves all success. 


* OK 
* 


Dr. H. G. Hanchett has planned two free lectures on 
«The Understanding and Criticism of Church Music,” with 
musical illustrations by soloists and full chorus, to be 
given atthe Marble Collegiate Church, New York. The 
first one was on Oct, 24; the second will be on Noy 7. The 
occasion will be full of interest to allloversof music. The 
first lecture was on ‘‘ The Value and Influence of Music.” 
Among the points discussed were : What is music? relation 
of music to character ; chantsnot music ; how hymntunes 
may be improved ; much of musicis the contribution of 
the performer ; much music composed for voicés is instru- 
mentalin character; thatis the greatest music in which 
the effects are the work of the composer; the office of 
choirs. The points were illustrated bya mixed chorus of 
24 voices, and the following solos: ‘‘ Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul,” to Dykes’s tune ‘‘ Hollingshead;” ‘* Rock of Ages,” to 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Petra;” ‘‘Art Thou Weary,” to Baker’s 
“Stephanos;” “ O Jesus, Thou Art Standing,’ to Sullivan’s 
‘‘Lux Mundi.” The second lecture will take up ‘‘The 
Materialand Development of Music,” with a chorus of 40 
voices. It willconsider: Thelaws of melody ; interpreta- 
tion of words by harmony ; counterpoint as displayed in 
modern vocal music; contributionsof rhythmics and dy- 
namics to expression; general effects of expression. The 
music will be even more elaborate than at the first lecture. 
Mr. Sumner Salter will preside at the piano and Mr. Gerrit 
Smith atthe organ, assisted hy the following vocalists: Mrs. 
Carl Alves, Mrs. H. G. Hanchett, Mrs. Sarah Baron-Ander- 
son, Mrs. Anna Burch, Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Mr. Thos. E. 
Greene, Mr. H. E. Distelhurst, Mr. Chas. B Hawley, Mr. 
A. P. Silvernagel. Mr. H. W. Greene, of the Metropolitan 
College of Music, will direct the choruses. 


* * 
* 


At the Columbus Day exercises at Appleton Chapel, Har- 
vard University, Oct. 21, Prof. J. W. Churchill read Lowell’s 
poem ‘‘Columbus.” A feature of the service was the sing- 
ing of the ‘*Columbian March,” the music and words of 
which were composed by Prof. J. K. Paine, of Harvard. 
The ‘‘March” was given by special permission of the 
World’s Fair Committee as a favor to the University. 


* O* 


Mr. H. Parker Robinson reports a bright outlook for his 
season of voice-work. He has studied with Mme. Edna 
Hall, Chas. R. Adams, Chas. F. Webber, Clarence E. Hay, 
and other leading Boston teachers, and is moreover, spec- 
ially fitted to teach harmony, In addition to his private 
work he will direct the Brahms Ladies’ Quartet, of Grand 
Rapids. His own voice is a fine baritone. 

* x 
* 

Mr. Walter N. Manchesterconducted the convention of 
the Mutual Musical Alliance, that held an extra session at 
Camptown, Pa., Oct. 25-28. The convention closed with a 
grand concert, 

* * 
* 

The June class-day exercises at Packer Collegiate Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, were the prettiest ever given there. After 
anaddress of welcome by the class president and a pro- 
logue by one of the members, the class, underthe direction 
of Miss Helen Alt-Miiller, the teacher of elocution, gave 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Princess.” The pupils wore violet or yellow 
dresses under white students’ caps and gowns. Appropri- 
ate scenery added greatly to the beauty of the play. In the 
second scene Delsarte attitudes were introduced, with 
colored lights, giving a beautiful effect. Perhaps the 
prettiest partof the program was the class prophecy. 
written by a member and based on “ The Lady of Shalott.”’ 
Five years were supposed to have elapsed since the ‘' Prin- 
cess” was enacted. The Lady of Shalottis represented in 
her magic tower, seated at her wheel, reamingly talking 
to herself and gazingin her mirror, when she suddenly 
perceives a mortal reflected therein. It proves to be the 
Princess Ida, who has come to learn the fate of her four and 
twenty maidens. The Lady, addressing the mirror, says: 
«* Aside from Camelot, O mirror, turn thy magic glass. re- 
vealthe history of the class; let eachof the maids before 
me pass, thy mistressin Shalott.” At this point the cur- 
tains overthe mirror part, revealinga succession of tab- 
leaux, for each of which an appropriate verse was recited by 
the Lady, Colored lights thrown from above greatly en- 
hanced the beauty of the moving pictures, 
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Mr. Leo Kofler and his choir gave a fine musical service 
on the occasion of the Columbian celebration in the New 
York churches, Oct. 9. Among the features were Lloyd’s 
anthem “O Lord, Thou Art My God,” Calkin’s “* Te Deum 
and Jubilate in G,’ and for the offertory Hansen’s varia- 
tions on ‘‘America,” for the organ. Mr. Kofier’s seasun 
opened unusually well, his time being nearly filled. 

a 
* 

The first of the ‘‘ Harry Pepper Ballad Concerts” for this 
year was given at Hardman Hall, New York, Oct. 20, and 
was ‘‘An Kvening with Oratorio and Ballad.’’ After a few 
words explanatory of oratorio, Mr. Pepper iilustrated them 
by singing, ‘Call Forth Thy Powers,’’ and ‘‘ Sound an 
Alarm,” from “Judas Maccabeus,” ‘Total Eclipse,” and 
“ Why Does the God of Israel Sleep,’ from ‘‘Samson,” 
“Thy Rebuke Hath Broken His Heart,” and '‘ Behold and 
Sev,” from ‘The Messiah,” all with piano and organ ac- 
companiment. The second part of the concert was devoted 
to an explanation of the ballad, illustrated by ‘‘ I've Been 
Roaming.” ‘** The Lass 0’ Gowrie,” ‘‘Savourneen Dheelish,’’ 
‘« The Little» Red Lark,” ‘ I’m Sitting by the Stile, Mary,” 
“The Vow”’ Those of our readers who heard Mr. Pepper 
at WERNFR’s VOICE MaGaziInErece tionlast Junecan partially 
appreciate the treat afforded by his concert. As we have 
already said, Mr. Pepper stands without a peer ip his spe- 
cial line of work. His interpretation is exquisitely refined 
and atthe same time animated; and his concerts form a 
particular bright star in New York’s musical feast. 

8 
* 


The presentation of the plastic forms of Greek art, 
through living motion and attitude, by the young ladies of 
the Boston School of Oratory has long beena feature of 
this well-known insiitution. The Boston Transcript spoke 
of these tableaux, presented before a notable audience, as 
follows: ‘'The striking thing was that the nine young 
ladies, changing by a signal from the last previous pose, 
melted into another well-known group, which instantly 
became living and instinct. It was positively thrilling to 
see reproduced before your eyes scenes of famous friezes, 
pieces of famous sculpture; and tosee these groups melt 
and re-form to music into new and intricate forms. This 
is Delsarte philosophy teaching by example. The possibili- 
ties that this culture suggests in showing how the human 
soulshall dominate and controlits body are exciting. No 
wonder that the artists present were enthusiastic.” 

* * 


* 

Op Oct. 14 the pupils of Hellmuth Coliege, under the di- 
rection of Miss Alberta Oakley, gave ‘‘An Evening with 
Tennyson.” The opening number was, very appropriately, 
beethoven’s “ Funeral March,” folluwed by asketch of the 
poet, The recitations selected from his works were: ‘In 
the Children’s Hospital,” ‘‘Columbus,” and the ‘“ Brook ” 
set to music. A critique of his poetry ended the students’ 
partof the program. Miss Oakley then gavea reading of 
‘*Rizpah,’’ which thrilled the audience. The evening’s en- 
tertainment formed a fitting tribute to the dead poet. 

coe 


ok 
Miss Alice C. Moses, of Oregon, has sent aseries of pho- 
tographs illustrating some of the Delsarte and statue-posing 
work done by her pupils last year. The pictures are at- 
tractive and covera widerange of subjects. Miss Moses 
will remain on the Pacific coast another year. 
* x 
# 


Miss Eliza Warren is playing Hamlet and Portia in some 
of the smaller Southern cities with marked success. She 
has spent about two years studying Shakespeare with Al- 
fred Ayres. 

* 

Miss Lillie Berg, who has been summering at Bar Harbor 
and inthe Catskills, has returned to New York for the 
season. She is known asa leading exponent in America of 
Lamperti'’s method, having studied under the famous old 
Italian singing-master for 3 years, during which time she 
accompanied his lessons daily, besides teaching under his 
direction, Miss Berg begs to state, in answer to numerous 
inquiries from many wishing to come to New York to 
study her method, but whose time is limited, that she has 
made arrangements with advanced pupils to prepare and 
drill pupils under her direction at moderate rates. Six 
months with Miss Berg andan under-teacher will entitle 
the pupil to a diploma for ayear’s study. In thenext num- 
ber of this magazine will appear an article by Miss Berg 
in regard to the teaching of Battista Lamperti, son of the 
old Lamperti. 

: kK O* 

* 

Last July an informal preliminary meeting of several 
elocutionists of Illinois was held with a view to forming a 
state organization. Asa result acall was issued for Oct 
20, atthe Chicago Atheneum, when an organization was 
effected, with the following officers: President. James H. 
Brownlee; lst vice pres., Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker; 2d 
vice-pres.. Mrs. May Donnally Kelso; sec., H. M. Soper; 
treas., Miss Martha Fleming; executive com., W. W. 
Carnes, D. D. Darrah, Miss M. M. Davis. The Association 
intends to hold regular monthly meetings and to prepare a 
welcome for the National Association of Elocutionists at 
their 2d annual merting, to be held in Chicago next June. 
Illinois is the first state to organize a branch association, 
and WERNER’s VOICE MAGAZINE congratulates its wide- 
awake teachers. Weshall be glad to publish reports of the 
meetings. 


A MEMORIST REWARDS AN ELOCUTIONIST. 
Other grateful pupils should take a hint. 


It is a good thing to haveagood memory. and also to 
have a good friend Our fellow-citizen, Prof. Francis T. 
Russell, has occasion to realize this. His former pupil, 
Prof. Loisette, of New York, the eminent lecturer on the 
Science of Memory, has, among other things, remembered 
his old preceptor and made him the recipient of a valuable 
saddle horse, the superb Kentucky thoroughbred pacer, 
which Prof Russell now owns and rides, Waterbury Daily 
american, Oct. 22, 1892, ' 


RECITATIONS FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 


Thanksgiving Recitations. 


(1) A THANKSGIVING DINNER. By Edward Everett Hale ; 
arranged by Elsie M. Wilbor. Very humorous prose ac- 
count of a family that was sent six Thanksgiving turkeys. 
(2) THANKSGIVING TURKEY. By Lizzie Burt. Humor- 
ous poem how a greedy young turkey ate himself so fat 
that he was killed for Thanksgiving. (3) THANKSGIV- 
ING SONG FOR LIVTLE FOLKS. By W.H. Montgomery. 
Short poem suitable for concert recitation. All three 
recitations for 20 cents. 

(1) THE FIRST THANKSGIVING DAY, A.D. 1622. By Mar- 
garet J. Preston. Poem bringing in Gov. Bradford, Mas- 
sasoit, and pumpkin pie. (2) THANKSGIVING DAY. By 
Mrs.$ C Hazlett Bevis. Both recitations for 20 cents. 

(1) THE THANKSGIVING MAGICIAN. By Rose Terry Cooke, 
(2) THE LITTLE TURKEY GOBBLER. (8) THANKSGIV- 
ING. All three for 25 ceuts. 

(1) NEW ENGLAND S GIFT, By Will Carleton. Poem show- 
ing that this country owesits Thanksgiving Day to New 
E:gland. (2) GIVE THANKS FOR WHAT? A poem giv- 
ing an answer toa growler. Both pieces for 25 cents. 

(1) THANKSGIVING ELOPEMENT, A. By N. 8. Emerson, 
A father having overheard the plan of his daughter to 
elope, surprises her on the eventful night by appearing 
on the scene and presenting them with a lot of provisions 
and housekeeping effects. Humorous. (2) THANKSGIV- 
ING PUMPKIN PIES. By Margaret E. Sangster. An old 
lady’s account of her visit to a city relative, her dislike of 
city ways, and of her gladness toget back home where she 
could have pies like her mother used to make. Can be 
given in old lady costume. Both of these recitations are 
in the ‘‘ Delsarte Recitation Book” (which contains many 
other fine recitations). Prive, $1.25. 

ONE THANKSGIVING DAY OUT WEST. By Emma Dun- 
ning Banks. with Lesson-Talk. Story of a young fron- 
tiersman who, on returning home from the woods at 
night, is attacked by wolves. Price, 15 cents. 

(ij) THE DAY BEFORE THANKSGIVING. By Frank 8. 
Pixley. An old farmer thinks he must give up his farm, 
but the day before Thanksgiving he learns that his son 
has paid off the mortgage. Dineen (2) LITTLE 
PAUL'S THANKSKIVING. Encore piéce. Both recita- 
tions for 35 cents. 

(1) WAITING FOR THE CHILDREN. Poem giving a mar- 
ried couple’s sad retrospect of their fifty years of mar- 
ried life, and their ‘‘ waiting’’ to meet their children in 
heaven. Price, 30 cents. 


Christmas Recitations, 


THE RUGGLESES DINNER PARTY. By Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin. This is one of the most taking Christmas pieces 
ever written, and has been made famous by Nella Brown 
Pond. Prose Yankee dialect. Tells howa mother drilled 
her nine children in “ manners”’ to dine ata neighbor's 
greathouse. Price, 20 cents. 

(1) CHRISTMAS IN COONEY CAMP. By Edward Everett 
Hale; arranged by Elsie M. Wilbor. An exceptionally fine 
frontier story in dialect prose. Humor and pathos com- 
bined. (2) WHAT SANTA CLAUS WAS ABOUT L\ST 
WEEK. By Kirke Monroe. A fine descriptive poem 
about how Santa Claus delivers presents. (3) CHRIST- 
MAS SHADOWS. A lonely old woman's meditations. (4) 
A CLERK’S CHRISTMAS DREAM. He dreams of re- 
turning to his country home and love, but wakes to the 
reality of unpaid bills. All four pieces for 20 cents 

(1) A CHRISTMAS REPENTANCE. By Sarah Bernhardt. 
Given both in French and English. A great dramatic 
prose piece. Price, 35 cents. 

(1) THE ANGEL'S STORY. By Adelaide Anne Procter. An 
exquisite allegorical poem telling how an angel recounted 
to a child he was bearing to heaven how it had donea 
good deed to another child on earth. (2) A CHRISTMAS 
SECRET. By Helen Whitney Clark. Children partly 
awake when their stockings are filled (3) ACHRISTMAS 
CAROL. By Adelaide Anne Procter. (4) JOE'S DREAM. 
By George Cooper. Joe asks “ What’s Christmas Day?” 
(5) STOCKING SONG. All five for 20 cents. 

(1) CHRISTMAS IN PERIL, By Alice E. Freeman. An en- 
tertainment specially adapted for a Christmas festival in 
school or in parlor, for any number of children. Full 
business given. (2) HER CHRISTMAS STOCKING. Cute 
encore. (38) THE CHILD’S CHRISTMAS AND THE 
OLD MAN’S. By Thomas B. Eckles. A poem contrast- 
ing a child’s gladsome Christmas to an old man’s sad one. 
All three for 25 cents. 

(1) ANNIE AND WILLIE’S PRAYER. By Sophia P. Snow. 
This well-known poem, which begins ‘‘’Twas the eve 
bfore Christmas, good-night had been said.” (2) A 
CHRISTMAS PUDDING. A humorous ode. Both recita- 
tions for 30 cents. 

(1) JOVITA ; OR, THE CHRISTMAS GIFT. Bret Harte: ar- 
ranged by ElsieM. Wilbor. Pathetic prose frontier dialect 
story, showing the kindhearteiness and heroism of 
miners. A miner unde'takes a perilous ride of many 
miles to buy a Christmas gift for a sick child. Recited 
by Prof. J W. Churchill; one of the greatest character- 
sketches of Bret Harte (2) THE BELL OF INNISFARE, 
Charming story of a little girl who goes at Christmas 
midnight to ring the bell in a ruined chapel, believing 
she will thereby save her sick mother, as a special heal- 
ing power is supposed to reside in the ringing of the bell 
atthat hour. Both are in the ‘‘ Delsarte Recitation Book.’ 
Price, $1.25. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL, A.J. Ryan. Beautiful poem, de- 
scribing the thoughts of aman who is sitting alone on 
Christmas eve. Price, 30 cents. 


HOLIDAY SELECTIONS. By Sara 8. Rice. A new book 
coutainivg 31 Christmas pieces, 10 New Year’s pieces, and 
pieces for Valentine's Day, Washington’s Birthday, 
Easter, Arbor Day, Memorial Day, Fourth of July and 
Thanksgiving. Price, 30 cents. 

A RUSS[AN CHRISTMAS, Kepresents an ice festival and 
the plot of a jealous lover, first to kill his rival on the 
ice and then to have him banished to Siberia on acharge 
of treason. Ends happily. THE OLD, OLD STORY. 
Christmas recitation, telling the story of the birth of 
Christ. Not dramatic. Very suitalle for Sunday-school 
entertainments. DOT’S CHRISTMAS; OR, THE SOBER 
HAT. A Christmas temperance selection. Fine oppor- 
tunity for characterization, and suitable fur church, par- 
lor or stage. All three are in ‘‘ Banks's Original Recita- 
tions” (which contains many other good pieces). Price, 
$1.25. 

TWO CHRISTMAS EVES. E. Nesbit. Monologue for a 
man who reviews how his wife left a home of plenty to 
marry him. He leaves her on Christmas eve to obtain 
means to live on, and aftera long absence returns on a 
Christmas eve wealthy, but finds that che died the night 
he went away. Pathetic and dramatic. Price, 30 cents. 

A CHRISTMAS GIFT. D. L. Prondfit. Story of an old man 
watching beside the beds de of his little grandson, who 
ix very ill. The giandfather prays that for his 
Christmas gift the life of the boy may be spared. The 
prayer is answered. Charming pathetic poem, with 
happy ending. THE DREAM OF SISTER AGNES, On 
Christmas eve a nun, while kneeling before the altar, has 
a vision of her childhood’s home. Then she sees the 
Christ-child holding out his hand to lead her into para- 
dise. When the other nuns enter the chapelon Christ- 
Inas morning they find Sister Agnes dead by the altar. A 
delicate recitation. Both for 35 cents. 

THE MARRIAGE OF SANTA CLAUS Very pretty story of 
how Santa Claus, getting lonely, marries Mother Goose, 
and how all her children come to the wedding. Brings 
in many of the Mother Goose personages. THE NIGHT 
BEFORE CHRISTMAS. C.C. Moore. This well-known 
poem needs no description. HANG UP THE BABY'S 
STOCKING. Dainty poem of the hanging up of a baby’s 
stocking for its first Christmas, All three for 26 cents. ~ 

GABRIEL GRUB. Chas. Dickens. An old grave-digger is 
at work digging a grave on Christmas eve. He chuckles 
to himself with delight as he works, when he hears him- 
self mocked, and sees a goblin sitting on a tombstone 
near him. Other goblins appear and mock the grave- 
digger, andin other ways teach him that he should not 
dosuch gloomy work on Christmas eve and be so ugly. 
Affords opportunity for yentriloquial effects One of 
Helen Potter’s best pieces. CARTWHEELS. Madge Elliot. 
Prose story of a poor little boy who creeps into an 
area, and, finding the basement door open, goes up stairs. 
Ina room are a lady and alittle girl, and he hears the 
mother telling the child about Christmas. He isat last 
discovered and the child thinks the Christ-child has sent 
the boy to them, and coaxes her mother to keep him. 
Beautiful recitation. PICCOLA. Celia Thaxter; Poem 
telling how a little girl whose parents were too poor to 
buy her Christmas presents finds on Christmas morning 
a little bird in her shoe, and thinks Santa Claus hag 
not forgotten her, All three for 3vU cents. 

A BASKET OF FLOWERS. 8. B. Stebbins. Prose story of 
how several poor children buy a basket of flowers for a 
Christmas present toa cripple girl, who has been kind 
to them. One of Mr. Burbank's best recitations; pathetic. 
CHRISTMAS CHIMES A bell-piece, telling what the 
different bells say on Christmas. Both for 30 cents, 

HOW THE GOSPEL CAME TO JIM OAKS, A miner's wife 
had tried in vain to convert her husband. On Christmas 
eve a terrible storm comes up. and, fearing her husband 
may lose his way_ the wife starts to find himand bring him 
home. She perishes in thesnow and is found by the hus- 
band with her Bible in her hand. He regards it as a 
message from the dead, and is converted. Price 30 cents. 

CHRISTMAS NIGHT IN THE QUARIERS. Irwin Russell. 
This is one of the finest recitations ever written, describ- 
ing the scenes among the darkies on Christmas eve; 
introduces dance-calls. Price, 30 cents. 

LITTLE ROCKET’S CHRISTMAS. Vandyke Brown. Pa- 
thetic story of a street gamin who has saved some money 
for Christmas. On his way home ‘he passes a poor girl 
who is begging. Shetells him her pitiful story. and the 
boy concludes that she needs the money more than he 
does and gives it to her, thus foregoing his long wished- 
for Christmastreat. Price, 30 cents. 


New Year's Day Recitations. 


THE REMAINDER OF THE YEAR. By Fred Emerson 
Brooks. A humorous poem, telling how a girl consented 
to marry her Jover “for fear the rascal would keep coax- 
ing the remainder of the year.” Price, %¢ cents. 

THE CLOSING YEAR. By George D. Prentice. Fine poem 
beginning “Tis midnight’s holy hour.” Specially suit- 
able for Sunday Schools. In a book containing many 
other good pieces. Price, 30 cents. 

A NEW YEAR'S ADDRESS. By Supt. Fdward Brooks. A 
fine prose declamation. Ina book containing many other 
good pieces. Price, 30 cents. ° 

MASQUE OF THE NEW YEAR. Beautiful allegorical 
poem, describing the advent of the Seasons with their 
various splendors, and ending with the New Year kissing 
the Old Yearas he dies. Exceedingly fine fora reading. 

In‘‘ Delsarte Recitation Book” (which contains Thanks— 
giving and Christmas pieces, as wellas other excellent 
pieces). Price, $1.25. 


The above groups cannot be separated. Any of these recitations sent 
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Miss Anna Warren Story, 
Reader, Teacher of Dramatic Art, Elocution, and 
Delsarte Gymnastics. 
Coaching Fiays a Specialty. 

Miss Story's rigid training under Lawrence Barrett, Mme. 
Janauschek, and other Eminent Artists, preéminently qualifies 
her for giving Dramatic Instruction «nd for Coaching Amateurs 
and for Directing Plays. 


139 West 45th Street, NEW YORK, 


BOSTON 
College of Oratory. 


Leading School of Expression in 
New England. 
CLARA POWER EDGERLY, Principal. 
HOWARD M. TICKNOR, Teacher of Dramatic Art, 


Pupils can enter regular classes up till January 15. 
Saturday classes for teachers and public 
speakers. Weekly Recitals. 

Degrees conferred. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Address, 62 Boylston St, BOSTON, MASS, 


The Paris Lyric aud Dramatic Academy, 


ACCORDING TO THE 


DELSARTE SYSTEM, 


M. GIRAUDET, of the Paris Grand 
Opera, Professor in the Paris National 
Conservatory of Music and Declamation, 
Pupil and Disciple of FRANCOIS 
DELSARTE, will open, shortly, special 
courses in 


Singing, Declamation and 
Gesture, 


according to the teachings of his master, 


‘The coursein singing will com- 
prise: 
(1) Placing or pose of voice; 
(2) Vocal mechanism—roulades; 
(3) Style. 


‘The course in declamation will 
comprise: 

(1) Analysis of the passions and of human 
expressions, showing the relation of Delsarte’s 
theories on art, the beautiful, etc. ; 

(2) Diction, and the application of Delsarte’s 
grammar of philosophy; 

(3) Expression of infleciions, and mimetic art. 


The study of gesture will be 
made: 


(1) From the standpoint of fixed attitudes, or 
statics. 

(2) From the standpoint of action and of the 
joining together of attitudes, or dynamics. 

(3) From the standpoint of esthetic application. 


The courses will last for ten months of each scholastic 
year, with five lessons a week. 

Pupils will be called on in turn to give lessons to one 
another, under the supervision and guidance of M. Girau- 
det, whose remarks will form the necessary commentary 
on ODelsarte’s magnificent theories. These remarks, 
gathered by the pupils, recapitulated and discussed among 
themselves, under the sanction of M. Giraudet, will be 
published later, with the name of the pupil who has as- 
sisted, and will form a work adapted to the teaching of the 
real Delsarte System. 


Diplomas will be granted to those pupils who 
have taken at least a two years’ course at the 
Lyric Academy, and those who are enrolled the 
first year, from the opening, will receive the title 
of Charter Members of the Paris Lyric Academy. 

The number of pupils being limited, applica- 
tions may be sent for the presentto M. Giraudet, 

Price, for the entire course, 300 franes a month. 

For further information address M,. Giraudet, 
Professor in the Conservatoire, Pgrig. 


A NEW BOOK: 
Genevieve Stebbins. 


Dynamic 
Breathing 


AND 


Harmonic 


Poise. 


WITH PORTRAIT OF AUTHOR. 


‘Fight years ago Genevieve Stebbins gave to the public 
the “Delsarte System of Expression,” book that marked 
an erain the domain of the expressionalarts. Critics and 
imitators have arisen, who remind one of Columbus and 
the egg; but, notwithstanding all criticisms and imita- 
tions, no one has approached either in theory or in prac- 
tice the formulative and practical work done by her. She 
stands unexcelled. This first book was followed, in 1888, 
by “Society Gymnastics and Voice-Culture,” a book that 
has already reached its fourth edition and is usedin many 
of the best schools in all parts of the country, it being in 
reality a Delsarte primer. The trend of the author's de- 
velopment has been largely philosophic, so itis not sur- 
prising that her new book, “ Dynamic Breathing and Har- 
monic Poise,” should enter deeply into philosophy, meta- 
physics, and advanced science. Some persons may hesitate 
to follow her as far as she would like to lead them. At any 
rate, thesubjectsshe treats are fascinating, and have much 
to do with the practical side of expressional work. The 
principal topics treated in her new book are: The Breath 
of Life, The Phenomena of Respiration, The Creative 
Power of Thought, The Force of the Imagination, Dynamic 
Breathing, Psycho-Physical Culture, The Basis Principles of 
True Culture, Relaxation, Breathing-E’xercises, Relaxation 
Exercises, Energizing Exercises, Physical Culture Exercises, 


Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


Edgar S. Werner, Publisher, 
28 West 23rd Street, NEW YORK. 


2, MEDICATED 
~ Throat Bandage. 


common sense and scientific 
appliance for the cure of 
4) all Throat, Voice and Neck 
troubles. A pleasant, sooth- 
4 ce Slater were rh 
~ night, doing its wonderfu 

Os work while the patientsleeps. 


What doesit cure?! Who is it for? 


TRADE-MARK 


Quinsy Children 
Diphtheria Adults 
Tonsilitis Old Folks 
Throat Catarrh | Ministers 
Hoarseness Singers 
Loss of Voice Actors 
Goitre or Lawyers 
Swelled Neck | Auctioneers 
Enlarged Tonsils| Public Speakers 
Croup Travelers 
Snoring. and You. 


Sent by mail on receipt of One Dollar. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send 2c. stamp for free booklet 
on ‘THE THROAT AND Irs AILMENTs.’”’? Address 


THE PHYSICIANS!’ REMEDY CO, Box 23, Cincinnatl, 0» 


THE SET OF TURQUOISE. 


By Tuomas Baitrey Avpricu. 


This recitation was given by Nella Brown Pond, 
and made the hit at the recent National Convention 
of Elocutionists and Public Readers. 


Price, 20 Cents. 
Address, EDGAR S. WERNER, 
28 West 28rd Street, New York. 


>) 


WORLD'S FAIR HOTEL 
Chizee blochis from principal gate; avoid 
of otzeet 

a crowd. 


CHEAP RATES TO MEMBERS. 


For particulars address, 


W. I. McMASTER, 
126 Washington St., CHICAGO. 


rf : ; 
the suse caves iw suche 


NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF ELOCUTIONISTsS. 


ORRICERS. 

President—F. F. Mackay, Broadway Theatre Building, 
of New York. 

First Vice-President—Hannipat A. WitutAms, City of New 
York. 

Second Vice-President—Austin H. MERRILL, Nashville, Tenn. 

Secretary—GrorcE R. Puitutrs, 114 West rqth Street, City of 
New York. 

Treasurer—Tuomas C. Truesioop, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


(HAIRMEN OR COMMITTEES, 


Chairman of Board of Directors—S. H. CLarx, Chicago Uni- 
versity, Chicago, III. 

Chairman of Literary Committee—Epcar S. WERNER, 28 
West 23d Street, City of New York. 

Chairman of Waysand Means Committee—Ropserrt I. FuLTon, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


BOARD OR DIRECTORS. 
THE OFFICERS ex-officio, 

Moses TruE Brown, Caro.inE B, Le Row, 
WitiiAM B- CHAMBERLAIN, ANNA MoraGan, 
Joun W. CuaurcuiLy, Mrs. Epna CHAFFEE Nopie, 
S. H. Ciarx, Mrs. FRANK STUART PARKER, 
Rosert McL. Cumnock, VirGiv A. PINKLEy, 
Mary A. Currier, GeorGE L. Raymonp, 
Mrs. ANNA BariGut Curry, Wu LiiAm T. Ross, 
CuHarLes W. Emerson, Mrs. J. W. SHOEMAKER, 
Roserr I, Furron, F. TOwNsEND SouTHWICK, 
L. R. HamsBertin, = Mrs. GENEVIEVE STEBBINS, 
Fpcar S. WERNER. 


Next annual meeting at Chicago, June 26, 1893. 
Annual Membership $3.00, dating from July 1. 


Official Organ: WERNER’s VOICE MAGAZINE, 
New York. 

Copies of 1892 Report sent postpaid on receipt of 1.00. 
Address Edgar S. Werner, 28 West 23d Street, New York. 
Members of the Association may have copies of the Report 
bound iu cloth by paying fifty cents additional. 


Applications for membership to be sent to the secretary. 


City 


MRS. E. VEDDER TONER, 
Teacher of Elocution and Physical Culture, 


508 WEST 34th S’T., N. Y. 
In addition to her adult classes, Mrs. Toner 
gives special attention to the instruction of chil- 
dren. 
Arrangements can now be made for fall classes, 
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MISS M. HELENA ZACHOS, 


Intellectual and Emotional Training in 
Expression, 


VOCAL AND PHYSICAL. 


Special care taken to develop original talent under the 
Laws of Dramatic Art. 


359 W. 22d Street, . 
NEW YORK CITY. 


BEAUTIFUL WASHINGTON. 


Shaftesbury Gollege of Expression, 


614 TWELFTH ST., N. W., 
WASHINCTON, D.C. 
ACTING NOT TAUGHT. 


Circulars sent to any address on application. Washing- 
ton is the most beautiful and attractive city in America. 
It is the best city in the world for the student of ELOCU- 
TION and ORATORY. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE 


CONSERVATORY 


of Music, Art, Oratory and English Literature. 
CHARLES W. LANDON, Dean. 

The CHEVALIER DE KONTSKI, Dir. of Piano Department. 
Mrs. WILLIS MERTON BRYANT, Dir. of Vocal Department. 
JAMES PADDON, Dir. of Violin Department. 

Mrs. BELLE McLEOD LEWIS, Prin. of School of Oratory. 

A. E. YEREX, President. 


Address, 


Regular Courses for Music Pupils in all Branches of Musical Art, and 
Special Courses for Music Teachers in Mason’s New School of ‘Technics 
and the Virgil Practice Clavier and Foundatiorna] Method. This Conserva- 
tory offers unsurpassed advantages at low rates, The Letters Course is 
included jn Musical Course without extra expense. The College offers su- 
perior inducements in Ancient and Modern Languages, Mathematics, 
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treble sceptres carry.” The poet here, without doubt, refers to 
King James. In ‘‘Measure for Measure,” written probably 
about the time of King James’s arrival in London, are one or 
two passages which Malone and others think refer to him. 
The Duke says to Angelo: 
“T'll privily away. I love the people, 
But do not like to stage me to their eyes : 


Though it do well, I do not relish weil 
Their loud applause and Aves vehement,”? 


In another act Angelo soliloquizes : 


“The general, subject to a well-wish'd king, 
Quit their own part, and in obsequious fondness 
Crowd to his presence, where their untaught love 
Must needs appear offence.” 


King James’s dislike of popular demonstrations and his un- 
gracious demeanor on his entry into London are well-established 
facts. It may be that Shakespeare here refers to them. It is 
significant, however, that while the Globe Theatre Company, 
of which Shakespeare was a very large stockholder and the 
stage manager, was an applicant to the new king for a license, 
Shakespeare addressed to him, on his arrival in London, no 
poem gratulatory. Ben Jonson and several other poets did. 

These references, however, are indirect, vague, _ trivial. 
About the contemporary events which were of transcendent 
and far-reaching importance Shakespeare is silent. No refer- 
ence is made to the Spanish Armada, or to the relations of 
England and Spain. These, during the greater part of Shakes- 
peare's life, were the cause of the gravest anxiety to his coun- 
trymen. Remembering the immense excitement caused both 
in Spain and in England by the Armada, and the great and 
lasting effect it had, not only on England but also on most of 
Europe, this silence of Shakespeare is extraordinary. 

The great struggle between Romanism and Protestantism, 
the Reformation of the 16th century, was still fresh in men’s 
minds. There is no reference to that in the plays. Puritanism, 
which was the form assumed in England by the great religious 
and political conflict of that day, is alluded to; but the refer- 
ences are neither direct nor numerous. They are few in num- 
ber and only incidental. The religious upheavals were, at 
the time, all-absorbing. Their effects were deep, intense, 
far-reaching. On them Shakespeare is as silent as the Sphinx, 

But the one silence, compared with which all others sink 
into insignificance, is the silence about himself. Of all great 
writers, he is the most impersonal. When Zyoi/us requests 
Eneas not to betray him, Zxeas replies : 

‘*Good, good, my lord ; the secrets of nature 
Have not more gift in taciturnity.” 

Of Shakespeare, more than of any other great writer, can the 
same be said. About himself he is not only silent, he is 
also taciturn. ‘The silent man seldom speaks, the taciturn 
man will not speak at all.” Shakespeare is the latter. In his 
case, personal equation is reduced to a minimum. I believe 


that, viewing his work as a whole, one can form some con-’ 


ception as to his mental and moral nature. A man’s work, be 
it a cathedral, a picture, a poem, is the sum of himself. In 
that work, unconsciously, involuntarily, he reveals himself, as 
the flower reveals the plant, the son reveals the father. All 
that Shakespeare depicted he potentially was. The children of 
his brain, like all other children, bear some resemblance to 
their father. In one the resemblance may be very faint, in an- 
other very pronounced. Allare the outcome of one progenitor, 
and, by reflection, throw some light on him. Thus, Shake- 
speare’s work, as a whole, does reveal to us something of him- 
self. When I speak of his impersonality, what I mean is, one 
cannot také a phrase or a speech, a sentiment or a belief, 
uttered by one of his characters and infer that that is the 
expression of Shakespeare’s own innermost personality. 
Hlenry V., active, practical, heroic ; Hamlet, intellectual, spiritual, 
‘infirm of purpose,” do not reveal to us Shakespeare’s self 
any more than do the bloody Richard I7/., the villainous Tago, 
the vain, asinine Aalvolio, the “childish, foolish” Dogberry. 
Nor could it be otherwise. “Every writer,” say Emerson, 
‘‘is a skater and must go partly where he would and partly 


where the skates carry him; or a sailor who can only land 
where sails can be blown.”* Or, as Ruskin expresses the same 
thought, “Every great writer may be at once known by his 
guiding the mind far from himself to the beauty which is not 
of his creation, and the knowledge which is past his finding out.” 
This test, sure, unerring, comprehensive, applies with special 
force to the dramatist. Dramatic poetry differs from all other 
kinds of literature in this: It is the expression, not of the 
personal views and feelings of the writer, but of imagina- 
tive truth, of idealized emotion. The dramatist must be true, 
not to his own thoughts and emotions, but to nature. If he 
expresses his personal thoughts and feelings through each 
character, then those characters are not original creations, 
each possessing its own individuality, but each character is the 
dramatist himself, concealed behinda mask. The poet issimply 
masquerading, at one time. wearing a comic, at another time 
a tragic mask. 

Shakespeare, better than any man who ever lived, compre- 
hended the dramatic art. He tells us ‘‘the purpose of playing 
[and this may refer either to the writing or the acting of plays], 
both at the first and now, was and isto hold as ’twere the mirrour 
up to Nature ; to show Vertue her owne feature, Scorne her owne 
Image, and the verie Age and Bodie of the Time, his forme and 
pressure.”{ Hence the dramatic art, in its highest manifesta- 
tion, is, of necessity, impersonal. To the degree that the 
personality of the writer enters into any of his creations, to 
that degree is his work defective. Each character must be 
allowed the utmost freedom to develop according to the life 
within. Its growth, in all respects, must be limited, not by the 
will or emotions of the dramatist, but by its own structure and 
environment. Free willis as much a part of dramatis persone 
as of any other persons. This freedom, this individuality, 
Shakespeare, like the great Creator above, respected. Each of 
Shakespeare’s creations, like every human being, while the 
offspring of a parent and, therefore, in some respects like that 
parent, develops according to its own inherent life. 

To think differently is an opinion which is as general as it 
is erroneous. It is the result of studying the plays subjectively 
instead of objectively. Students read their own preconceived 
beliefs and thoughts into the plays. The outcome is opinions 
which vary with the sentiments of each individual student. 
Shakespeare is a Christian, a sceptic, an agnostic. He is a 
Protestant, a Romanist; a demagogue, a patriot; a democrat, 
a monarchist. Books have been written (and each writer has 
actually believed his own theory) to prove that Shakespeare 
was a soldier, a lawyer, a physician, a divine, a printer, an 
angler, a lover of the Bible, and many other things besides. 
The very variety and contrariety of these opinions show how 
absurd and erroneous they are. They illustrate perfectly 
Emerson’s remark, ‘‘if you criticise a fine genius the odds are 
that you are out of your reckoning, and instead of the poet 
are censuring your caricature of him.” No one knows what 
were Shakespeare’s politics or his religion. ‘‘The secrets of 
nature have not more gift in taciturnity” than has Shakespeare 
on these and on all other subjects relating to himself. 

I do not forget the Sonnets. They, however, are not dramatic 
but lyrical poems, and are, therefore, hardly within the scope 
of this paper. But even about them there is the greatest 
diversity of. opinion. Some critics consider them auto- 
biographic ; others believe they are not. There is an air of 
mystery about them which has not yet been dissipated. Their 
secret is stillhidden. At onetime I believed, with Wordsworth, 
that in them ‘‘Shakespeare unlocked his heart.” A more com- 
prehensive and critical study, not only of them but also of all 
the poet’s work, has led me if not to reject this opinion, at 
least to question its correctness. Halliwell-Phillipps, whose 
“Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare” is the standard work 
upon that subject, says: ‘‘If the personal theory be accepted, 
we must concede the possibility of our national dramatist 
gratuitously confessing his sins and revealing those of others ; 
proclaiming his disgrace and avowing his repentance in poeti- 


* «« Essays—Poetry and Imagination.” a 
t “ Modern Painters,” second edition, vol. i., Preface, p. xxiii, 
$ Hamlet,” Bankside Edition, Folio, lines 1862-1866, 
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cal circulars distributed by the delinquent himself amongst his 
most intimate friends.”* In any event, if they are autobio- 
graphic, they only depicta friendship fora man and a faultful love 
for a woman. They describe simply an episode in Shakes- 
peare’s life. . ; 

The great artist hides himself behind his picture, or his statue, 
or his poem. Shakespeare concealed himself behind his dramas. 
On many subjects, most notably on the subject of himself (ex- 
cept in the broad and general way I have specified. except as 
the work reveals the worker), he was silent. Hence, those 
who expect to find in the utterances of the different characters 
in the plays the expression of Shakespeare’s individual thoughts 
and feelings, entirely misconceive the author’s aim. Shakes- 
peare was writing, not his autobiography but dramas. To re- 
gard the plays as anything else than dramas is to make the 
mistake pointed out so long ago by Plutarch: ‘‘Who will 
split wood with a key and open a door with an axe, does not 
so much destroy his instruments as deprive himself of the use 
of both.” 


*« Outlines,” etc.,” eighth edition, vol. i., p. 174. 
+ De Audit,” p. 43. 
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CONDITIONS OF BECOMING AN ARTISTIC 
SINGER. 


By LEO KOFLER: 


[Essay Read before the Connecticut State M. T. A., Bridgeport, July 6, 1892.] 


T the outset I would ask: Can everybody, can anybody be- 
come asinger? Ido not expect an answer now. You 
are, no doubt, aware of the fact that there are persons possess- 
ing so little capacity for music as to be unable to distinguish 
«‘Vankee Doodle” from ‘‘Old Hundred.” In contrast to this, 
you may also have heard the assertion that anyone having a 
voice for speaking, is also capable of being trained for singing. 
If this were true, then only those born dumb, or those having 
lost their voices by sickness or injury, could never become 
singers. Who can deny that anyone devoid of musical talent, 
or, as we express it, one without musical ear, may have as good 
a voice for speaking as the best singer? The late Hon. George 
H. Pendleton was an orator of national reputation, still he could 
never distinguish one tune from another, and it was utterly 
impossible for him to sing a note in right pitch. Ihold that a 
person whose ear-nerves are naturally incapable.of perceiving 
the difference in musical pitch can never become a singer. 

We will go a little further. A young lady who had studied 
singing fora couple of years, and who was the possessor of a 
fair voice, but no more, asked me, ‘‘ How long will it take you 
to train my voice to sound exactly like Mrs. N’s?” The latter 
lady hada voice of exceptional beauty, strength and compass. 
My reply was, that such a question was unanswerable, as no 
~ voice can be educated beyond the limits which nature herself 
has put to every individual. We have the significant fact that 
there are few really artistic singers in the professional world, 
though we count the candidates for these honors by the 
thousand every year. It is a matter of history that the best 
known singing-teachers, who enjoy the most successful career 
during a long lifetime, have given to the world seldom more 
than half a dozen singers who have achieved the highest pos- 
sible success and whose names have become famous in musical 
history ; perhaps notas many. This is not to be wondered at. 
There is no science or art in which it is so difficult to reach the 
highest perfection as in the art of singing. In order to become 
an artistic singer, certain conditions must be inexorably fulfilled, 
and, at times,-almost insurmountable difficulties overcome. 
The most disheartening thing of all is, that a favorable combi- 
nation of all the requisites necessary to complete success is 
very seldom met with in an individual. 

After these remarks I need not repeat my question, Can any- 
body, can everybody become a singer? My question now is, 


Who can become an artistic singer? There is only one way to 
get ata solution of this question, namely, to ascertain what 
are the conditions previously hinted at. I shall mention only 
the most important ones: (1) A good voice, which is invari- 
ably found in a sound body ; (2) the necessary intellectual 
qualifications; (3) favorable moral conditions ; (4) a correct 
method ora good teacher. 
the case, but they are sufficient for our argument. 


I.—A Good Voice. 


I mean a voice absolutely pure in tone, round, full, rich, and 
of large compass. Do you realize how many agencies must 
work together harmoniously to make a voice naturally good? 
A sound, large pair of lungs, a well-formed diaphragm muscle, 
a large, high chest, a very flexible windpipe of proportionate 
size, a larynx perfect in all its parts; the resonance-cavities of 
the pharynx, mouth and post nasal tube must be large ; the 
entrance of the air-passage from the trachea into the mouth 
wide, and the roof of the mouth well archedand high ; the flex- 
ible parts of the sound-chambers in perfect form and elastic, 
and of such texture as to make them easily susceptible to the 
commands of the nervous force. What is your opinion in 
regard to naturally good voices, as just described? Are they 
often met with? Can anything that is cheap be good? One of 
the peculiarities of the human voice is its priceless cheapness, 
—it is a gift; it has, as such, no mercantile value. We boast 
as a nation of our music enterprises, especially in the manufac- 
ture of pianos‘and organs. Ifa census were taken to find out 
how many houses contain a piano or an organ and how many 
do not, and if another census were taken to discover the houses 
in which there was not a singing-voice, I believe that we 
should learn of many a house without a piano or an organ ; 
but only empty houses, with thesign “To Let” or ‘‘ For Sale,” 
would not contain this charming little instrument, the singing- 
voice. ButI fear that this extraordinary cheapness accounts 
for the overwhelmingly large number of unmusical voices. If 
money could only buy a good voice, as it can a good piano, 
then good voices might be plentiful. But since a good voice is 
the product only of nature and of refined musical taste; this 
accounts for its scarcity. 

Is it impossible for human skillto makea voice? Do we not 
often hear the remark, that a teacher has madea pupil’s voice? 
In reality, this cannot be true; at least, not in the sense that a 
teacher can make a voice where nature has not created the 
necessary conditions for one. It often happens that the great 
majority of natural conditions are there, but on account of bad 
habits, or certain impediments, the voice does not show their 
existence by its sound. An experienced teacher can see through 
these hindrances, and in course of time remove them, and make 
a good voice out of what at first seemed to be crude material. 
We hear naturally good voices of a nasal, others of a throaty, 
quality ; there are squeaky, veiled, shrill, and husky voices ; 
others produce so-called jaw-tones. In all naturally good 
yoices the fault lies with one or more of the movable parts of 
the resonance-chambers or of the tone-producing box. Ifa 


singer cannot raise the soft-palate and uvula sufficiently to give 


the tone a free and direct outlet through the mouth, the nasal 
twang iscaused. The same unpleasant result is obtained ifthe 
upper lip is raised by means of the muscles at the sides of the 
nostrils, the sneering muscles. If the back part of the tongue 
and the soft-palate are contracted in such a way that the sound- 
ing-air is placed directly in front of the palate upon the roof of 
the mouth, the voice has a horribly palatal quality. Ifthe jaw 
is stiffened, and especially if, at the same time, it is pushed for- 
ward and‘held too near the upper teeth, unpleasant jaw-tones 
result. Throaty tones are caused by cramping the throat- 
muscles in general, or particularly the lingual-bone muscles 
and the root of the tongue, or by stiffening and fixing the posi- 
tion of the larynx in the lowest part of the throat. Lack of 


breath-control and insufficient tension of the vocal ligaments — 


may be the origin of thick, husky, veiled tones, and so on. 

This leads us to the important point. Are these bad tone- 
qualities the fault of nature or of the individual? Are they 
caused by malformation of the vocal organs or by habitually 
wrong action of the movable parts of the resonance-chambers 


These points do not fully cover 
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and vicinity, or of the tone-producing-box? The latter is more 
often to be blamed. Whenever bad tone-quality is caused by 
malformation of any of these parts, a remedy is hardly to be 
thought of; such a person can never become an artistic singer. 
But if certain bad tone-qualities are the outgrowth of habitu- 
ally wrong muscle-action, it can be corrected and is not neces- 
sarily a barrier to vocal skill. I am aware of the discouraging 
and almost invincible difficulties that often beset the vocal 
student in his battle with bad voice-habits. 

But somebody may ask if there is really such urgent neces- 
sity for correcting bad tone-habits? Do we not meet, year after 
year, successful artists in church, concert and opera, who are 
far from being free from bad voice-habits? I use the word 
successful principally in regard to their salaries, and to the 
circumstance that they are able to push themselves forward in 
spite of faults and shortcomings. My answer to this is two 
other questions: (1) Cana singer be considered an artist as 
long as his voiceis tainted by habitually bad faults? (2) Should 
a vocal pupil be kept from all professional usage of his voice 
until he has overcome every bad habit of tone-production? To 
the first I answer that I cannot consider a singer worthy to be 
called an artist as long as he has not conquered all bad habits 
of tone-production. The second question can be settled only 
according to the individual peculiarities of a pupil. 


IT.—Intellectual Qualifications. 


The second essential condition of becoming an artistic singer 
is the possession of requisite mental qualifications. The sing- 
ing-voice is found everywhere, even where no piano or organ 
has found its way. Can we draw from this the conclusion that, 
there is a larger number of artistic singers than of good piano- 
players? I am sure that artistic piano-players outnumber 
artistic singers by a respectable majority. ‘’his is a serious 
matter; what is the cause? I believe the reason is that the 
singer cannot select his own vocal instrument; he must accept 
his voice from nature as it is, with whatever faults it may have. 
His first task, therefore, is to improve the tones of his instru- 
ment. ‘This task is doubly difficult, because the mechanism to 
be improved may be entirely out of sight. He cannot use his 
eyes ; he has to work in the dark, with only his mental eye, 
his intellect, assisted by his ear to guide him. If a pianist at 
the beginning of his studies were compelled to improve the 
mechanism of his piano and its tone, I believe the number of 
good pianists would also be small. But what if he had to do 
it as the singer does, with his eyes shut, or in the dark? You 
will agree with me that to learn to sing artistically is a difficult 
task.* We all know that it takes naturally smart, bright per- 
sons to become really artistic singers. Those lacking in intel- 
ligence might as well not attempt it. 

In considering the difficulties besetting a vocal student, there 
is no more important topic than the question, How many 
lessons a week should a pupil take at the beginning? Should 
he be allowed to practice at all alone, without his teacher? 
This question I cannot answer either ‘“‘Yes” or ‘“‘No.” Ifa 
smart pupil and a teacher possessing the necessary knowledge, 
and especially the gift of imparting it to others, come together, 
I do not see why two lessons, or even one lesson, a week 
should not bring about very gratifying results. A teacher 
whose time is full will say that it is nonsense to take so many 
lessons a week ; but one who has plenty of time on his hands 
will consider it absolutely necessary for a pupil not to practice 
by himself forsix months at least, but take a lesson daily. If 
in America a vocal teacher holds this view seriously and con- 
scientiously, he has probably imported it from the old country, 
where the principle of tutelage and apron-string control is ad- 
hered to until the pupil is almost gray-haired or the tutor and 
the apron buried. Thank God that we live in a country where 
the children grow up with the firm beliefthat they were born 
with an independent mind of their own. A slave never de- 
velops much inteilectuality. It is the student who is led to 
trust to and work with his own brain-power who will succeed. 
There may be isolated cases where the pupil might be advised 
not to practice alone and to take daily lessons, but I think they 


« Those interested wil] be helped by reading Chapter yiii,, of “ The Art of Breathing,” 
by Leo Kofler.] 
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are cases where extraordinary difficulties or stupidity are 
met with. It also happens sometimes that a pupil gifted but 
lazy cannot be induced to study alone. In such a case, the 
impulse of a daily lesson is indispensable to any progress at all. 


LTI.—Personal Application or Practice. 


It is not necessary to say much about this point, for there is 
but one opinion in regard to it. No matter how excellent the 
mental qualifications of a singer may be, no matter what fine 
material he possesses, no matter how good the method is, it 
will avail little if personal application be lacking. The vocal 
process rests upon muscle-action, which can be developed and 
improved only by repeating a certain variety of exercises so 
long and so often that the muscles acquire the flexibility, the 
strength, the certainty, the skill of action and movement which 
constitute the mechanical or technical side of the vocal art. 

The only point of discussion might be: Should the daily 
practice of a singer be one continuous stretch of a 
couple of hours, or should he divide it up into three or four 
portions and practice 30 to 45 minutes at a time three or four 
times per day, with a couple of hours’ intermission between 
each? Iam in favor of the latter system, and would add that 
at the beginning the limit of time for practice should be 15 
minutes three times a day, and additional time at the discretion 
of the teacher. More than once I have heard the remark : 
‘‘You are so particular in regard to a pupil’s practicing a com- 
paratively short time, yet you do not hesitate to rehearse with 
your choir atleast an hour and a half, if not two hours.” This 
is true. But under a careful choirmaster a singer will experi- 
ence less fatigue after two hours’ rehearsal than after one hour’s 
private practice of vocal studies. At the rehearsal vocal prac- 
tice has many interruptions: The conductor frequently stops 
the singing to correct or to explain; the different voice-parts 
are taken up separately, which permits the others to rest. At 
all times he will be very careful that the singers do not use their 
voices too hard.. Moreover, the music itself presents a variety 
of tones. But the vocal student in his private practice is under 
nobody’s control. He is left to his own zeal and energy, with 
a continuous sameness of muscle-movements, without interrup- 
tion and with little variety. This endangers his vocal organs a 
great deal more than rehearsing in a choir, and he is acting im- 
prudently by not stopping for rest. 


LV.—A Good Method. 


The word ‘‘methe”” contains so much, that I might dis- 
courage the most V .dly disposed audience by commencing a 
discussion of it almost at the close of the time allotted for my 
essay. I do not intend to give a historical or descriptive sketch 
of the old nor of the modern Italian school; neither of the 
French, nor of the German, nor of the English nor American 
method of voice-culture. Much that is said or written about 
national methods is vague. Only once in musical history do 
we find a really ‘‘national method” of voice-training and that 
is the old Italian school. Students of all nationalities in the 
last century and the beginning of this have gone to Italy to 
study in this school and to bring it back with them to their 
native land. Many of the foremost Italian singers and singing- 
teachers have located in Germany, in France, in England ; and 
thus what was once a truly national school or method has be- 
come the general property of all nations. Nowadays, we con- 
sider it weakness, if not downright humbug, if a singing-teacher 
lays stress upon his nationality in order to impress upon people 
the superiority of his method. At the present time, through the 
intercourse of nations and the interchange of educational ad- 
vantages, the word ‘‘method” has lost every significance of 
nationality, and has becomea matter of individuality alone. 
The singing-teacher having the most kn owledge and the greatest 
skill in imparting it to others, has the best method, no matter 
what his nationality or where his studio. 

Speaking of ‘‘ method,” I do not refer to that final aim which 
the vocal student has in view, operatic or church music, con- 
cert or oratorio. I take it for granted that no teacher would 
start a beginner at the highest step of the ladder, though 
this is sometimes done. I know a case of a girl 16 years of 
age, who, with absolutely no knowledge of music, not even of 
its rudiments, received from her teacher for her first lesson in 
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vocal music Handel’s grand aria ‘‘ Rejoice.” Even this young 
girl knew better. She left him immediately. 

When I speak of a vocal method, J mean -the principles and 
practice upon which the first technical work and muscle-move- 
ments are based, for the production of pure tone and the gradual 
cultivation of the voice in all the vocal technic which enables 
the singer to produce artistic effects. A good vocal method 
must, of necessity, start with the science and art of breathing. 
This comprises: 

(1) The taking of the breath through the nose by means of 
the combined breathing-apparatus—not high chest-breathing, 
not low breathing, but both combined. 

(2) The breathing-gymnastics. It is important to practice 
the muscles of the breathing-apparatus, not only because their 
work calls for technical development, but, by means of it, the 
capacity of the lungs to take in breath is increased. 

(3) The study of breath-control in expiration, or singing. 
This last is one of the most important points in voice-culture. 
A great many vocalists, teachers and singers have an entirely 
wrong view of breath-control. They think that by straining 
the throat-muscles, and thus tightening the vocal ligaments, the 
air can be held back so that no more is used than is necessary 
to produce the tones. This is a fatal mistake. A singer does 
not thus gain breath-control, but wastes the breath; and, worst of 
all, such a wrong method givesrise to a great number of bad 
tone-habits and throat-diseases. Breath-control cannot be 
gained by working the throat-muscles, but by a certain opera- 
tion of the breathing-muscles, through which perfect control of 
the relaxing lung-bags, of the movements of the larynx in pho- 
nation, and of the tension of the vocal ligaments is gained. 
This tension is not a direct and voluntary action of the singer, 
but an automatic action, subject to management by the breath- 
ing-muscles. The real battle in gaining breath-control is notin 
the throat, but in the elasticity of the lungs after their full in- 
flation, or expanded elasticity. The natural impulse is to let 
them at once relax and return to their condition of repose, thus 
emptying them all instantly. Instead of this, when we use the 
voice we must keep the expanded lungs from relaxing, and, by 
a certain contracting movement of the diaphragm, cause it to 
return very gradually; thus the breath is let out in slow 
measure according as the elasticity of the lungs allows it to 
escape. By this practice, we can gain finally complete control 
over the escaping air, without cramping or straining the throat. 

(4) The next step is the study of the different vowel-tones. It 
will be a failure if the pupil does not gain complete control of 
the action of the movable parts of the resonance-cavities. This 
is acquired by the practice of softly sustained tones with all the 
long vowels in turn, with the intention of impressing upon the 
ear a normal tone for each one. The next practice consists of 
the same vowels on two and three different tones in the inter- 
val ofa second, slowly first, gradually a little faster. This pre- 
pares him for 

(5) The practice of colorature exercises to gain flexibility of 
the throat-muscles. Close attention is to be paid that the tones 
are made distinctly and very softly, with the different vowel- 
sounds in turn, and not too fast at first. If there is an inclina- 
tion to stiffen the throat-muscles, the humming of the sub-vo- 
cals m,n, or/can be substituted, with the necessary precautions. 

(6) Now it is time to practice the swell tones, first on one 
vowel-tone crescendo, then decrescendo, before the complete 
swellisundertaken, This is followed by the crescendo on an 
ascending, then on a descending tone-series ; the diminuendoin 
the same way., Then both in succession. 

(7) The study and practice of the consonants as phonetics 
must not be overlooked. and close attention should be paid to 
the action of the movable parts of the resonance-cavities. This 
is followed by articulation practice. 

(8) Of the technical work of a good method ‘before entering 
upon the artistic work, in the proper sense of the word, the 
study of solfeggios is the last. It comprises the applied prac- 
tice of all the technical work that has preceded, and the me- 
chanical side, at least, of dramatic expression. When this is 
done, our student has fulfilled all the conditions necessary, in a 
technical sense, of becoming an artistic singer, and he may 
enter upon the study of any branch of the artistic side of singing 
for which his talents and voice-quality fit him. 5, est 


THE ELOCUTION OF SINGING. 


By J. WILLIAMS, 
IV. 
The Pause. 


Y the pause is meant, not only the dwelling upon a note in- 
dicated by =, but the unmarked rest that is made by the 
singer, and sometimes by the composer, after certain words or 
sentences. By judicious use the pause becomes very effective, 
inasmuch as the attention of the audience is arrested by the 
break and the hearer, being made expectant, the sentence suc- 
ceeding is thrown into bold relief. Few things will more for- 
cibly arrest the attention than a pause in the delivery ofa pas- 
sage, where it will admit of its introduction. With more or less 
effect, interrogatory sentences will invariably admit the pause. 
A notable example occurs in Boyce’s anthem, “Oh, where shall 
wisdom be found,” in which ‘‘where” is sung thrice, the pause 
between each repetition marking the question with great force. 
Here the composer has himself marked the pause, in the shape 
of a rest; but in numberless instances the question and answer 
are continuous, and it falls to the singer to separate them, and 
by this means to produce the required effect. Thus, in Bishop's 
song, 
‘«Oh, where is love? In the camp or the cottage does it hide ?” 


and in H. Smart’s “‘ Berta,” 
‘‘Why, then, should I regret thee? I ask, but cannot tell.” 


The pause should also be made both before and after any 
words that are stated to be ‘‘sung” or “said.” In Hatton’s ad- 


mired setting of “ Excelsior,” ‘Oh, stay,’ the maiden said, ‘and 


rest,” a slight pause after ‘‘stay ” is required, inasmuch as the 
uttered sentence is broken by the words “the maiden said,” 
while another slight pause after “said” will indicate its continu- 
ance. In sentences where single words are marked off, as 
Balfe’s, ‘‘Come into the garden, Maud,” “Queen, lily, and rose 


_ in one,” the musical setting will often unite them. The intro- 


duction of a slight pause is of service, and is accomplished by 
shortening the note. 

An increase in the length of the pause given by the composer 
is sometimes desirable, especially in emphatic passages. A 
notable instance of the advantage of this may be found in the 
tenor song, ‘‘From boyhood trained,” “Oberon,” where the 
words occur, : 

“Life without honor—I’ll ne’er live to see.” 


A pause somewhat longer than the composer has given after 
‘‘honor” gives additional prominence to the sentence itself, and 
to that which follows. 

A sudden pause where it is unlooked for will often produce 
a striking effect. -Few who were present will ever forget the _ 
thrilling effect of the pause, on the occasion of the Thanksgiving 
service, held by command of the Queen, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
for the recovery of the Prince of Wales, which Her Majesty and 
the royal family attended. In the prayer where the words, | 
‘particularly to him who desires now to offer up his praises 
and thanksgivings for Thy late mercies vouchsafed unto him,” 
the voice suddenly ceased, and (excepting the echo which was 
heard to travel the vast length of the building) the hush of 
silence which continued forseveralseconds, arrested the atten- 
tion with overpowering force, recalling to everyone the national 
anxiety during the Prince’s wellnigh fatal illness, and reminding 
all with solemn emphasis of the object of that vast gathering. 
The reader will at once recall the marked pause at the closing 
bars of the “ Hallelujah Chorus,” in ‘‘ The Messiah.” 

It will occasionally fall to the singer, by the use of the pause, 
to correct the misarrangement of the words by. the composer. 
Thus, in Hatton’s ‘‘ Excelsior,” before referred to, the composer 
has given a rest at the end of the line, the last word of which 
has its nominative in the line succeeding, 

‘«And like a silver clarion, rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue.” 
In this setting, “accents” is divorced from its verb by the |, 
while the verb “rung” is coupled with “clarion.” Here, the 
placing of a pause before “rung” instead ofa rest after it, woud 
restore its sense and meaning. 


Drcemser, 1892. 


Miscellanea. 


Under this heading are comprised certain. matters connected 
with vocal elocution, which find no place in the preceding 
divisions. 

In many solos it will be found that a careful and slow enun- 
ciation in the opening phrases will serve strongly to enchain 
the attention of the audience, the importance of which cannot 
be overrated. A piano commencement will often give a similar 
result. *‘But if you speak low, and softly, and the audience 
sees you speak, without hearing you, it will make haste to be 
still that it may listen. In general, men esteem only what they 
have not, or what they dread losing, and the words they fear 


' they shall not be able to catch become more valuable.” The 


singer will ever bear in mind that his object is to produce the 
greatest possible impression on his auditors, to create an effect, 


and to illustrate to the full the meaning of the author and the’ 


intentions of the composer. 

It is far from needless to recommend that a song should be 
selected for the sentiment it contains, and that the maudlin and 
meaningless rubbish that passes for poetry should be rigidly 
eschewed. Barry Cornwall’s lines on the province of song may 
occur to the vocalist who is acquainted with their exquisite set- 
ting by Hatton : 

‘ Song from baser thoughts should win us, song should charm us out of woe; 
Song should stir the heart within us, like a patriot's friendly blow. 


Song should spur the mind to duty; nerve the weak and stir the strong ; 
Every deed of truth and beauty should be crowned by starry song.”’ 


Some reference is unavoidable to the pronunciation of the 
word “‘wind.” The remarks of the Rev. W. Pullen (formerly 
Minor Canon of Salisbury) in the preface to his edition of the 
printed Psalter, may here be introduced with peculiar fitness : 

“It has always been a mystery to me how any man of good 
taste can endure the conventional treatment, by poets and mu- 
sicians, of the word ‘wind.’ Pronounced short as it should be, 
there is not a more expressive or musical word in the English 
language. You can almost hear the breeze rustling past you as 
you sayit. Thelong pronunciation, ‘wind,’ is no doubt equal- 
ly poetical in its way, but suggests some totally different idea 
—a pathway, perhaps, climbing a hill, or a river wandering 
through the meadows. It certainly cannot be suggestive, even 
to the most vivid imagination, of the winds of heaven. Andas 
for the difficulty of enunciating it, it is not quite apparent why 
‘wind’ should be harder to sing than ‘winter,’ or ‘wings,’ or 
‘window,’ or ‘ whisper,’ or ‘ withered’—words perpetually oc- 
curring in songs of every class The argument sometimes em- 
ployed on behalf of the pronunciation ‘wind,’ that poets can- 


not find a word to rhyme with ‘wind,’ does not come within 


the scope of the present work to answer. Possibly it might 
be hardly worth while to answer it under any circumstances, 
either here or anywhere else.” 

In articulation it will be found to be of the greatest service 
to use the lips freely, their motions often helping to the knowl- 
edge of words that are being sung. As is well known, so 
valuable in this respect is the action of the lips, that deaf-mutes 
by this process alone are taught to speak, being able by the 
art of what is termed ‘‘ lip-reading ” to understand what is being 
said. The habit of listening to the best speakers is much to be 
valued, and also acritical study of their elocution. The prac- 
tice of rapid utterance in recitation is also recommended, and 
will be found to give easy command of the consonants. 

The distortion of words in church choirs, especially among 
boys, would be thought to belong to the province of the school- 
master ; but it is often found that many words, though correctly 
spoken in reading, are in chanting, orin intoning hardly to be 
recognized, In the Kyrie, the organist or choirmaster should 
put his foot firmly upon the well-known ‘‘mussy upon us,” and 
upon the vulgar rendering of the Gloria, ‘‘As ’twas’n beginnin’, 
snow and ever shab-bee.” It may be taken almost as a rule 
that, where the words allow, their rendering should approach 
that given in ordinary speech ; but here the taste and judgment 
of the singer should not fail him. Some singers affect an over- 
preciseness in the rendering of words which is equally to be 
avoided. The delivery that takes orthography too closely into 
account, with the object of making the words plainer, has its 
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parallel in the efforts of the painter, whose animals were of 
such questionable shape, that to secure recognition he sub- 
scribed their names. One may often hear “ Jé-rusalem,” “ pra- 
yer.” The ‘‘ Comfort ye” of some tenors has been referred to. 

It will often be found in amateur singing, but notably in that of 
the choir-boy, that many syllables are altogether omitted. Inthe 
village choir one is only too familiar with the opening verse of 
the Venite, “Let us earty jorce in the strength;” “When your 
fars tempted me.” As before remarked, the omission is 
sometimes with letter only, e.g., in the intoned “Amen,” given 
as *‘A-meh,” the final 2 being altogether wanting. Notwith- 
standing the desire to be clear in the delivery of words, it will 
occasionally be found necessary, especially in the high register, 
to sacrifice the word to the note. The (so-called) head-voice 
will often experience difficulty with some vowel-sounds. 
Where it is necessary to alter, it will be better, ifthere is oppor- 
tunity, to sacrifice the word in a repetition of it than in its first 
utterance, ‘The audience being in possession of the word, the 
repetition may spare in clearness for the gain in effect. 

In conclusion, the hope is expressed that these few pages, in- 
complete as they are, and touching barely upon more than the 
fringe of the subject, may be of service to many, and it is not 
without the further hope that it may be of some assistance to 
the English vocalist in competing for the favor of his country- 
men, and also in demonstrating the just claims of the many 
able English composers, whose music lies on the shelf, instead 
of being known in every household. It has long been amatter 
of grief that a vast quantity of vocal music of the highest char- 
acter remains in sad neglect, and there is still but little en- 
couragement to the continued production of such songs as Att- 
wood’s ‘‘Soldier’s Dream,” Benedict's “Rage, Thou Angry 
Storm,” Hatton’s ‘‘Excelsior,” Blumenthal’s ‘* Message,” and 
others. The value of English song to the public generally can 
hardly be overrated, and the influence of music upon the people 
might, with the multiplication of songs such as these and of 
singers to render them, be increased tenfold. Its influence in 
private and home life, at present, can hardly be said to repre- 
sent much, what is English in music being largely at a discount; 
yet the times are not few when the wives and daughters in many 
a household could, by cultivated singing, be of infinite service 
to those who, though unable themselves to sing, can highly 
appreciate the efforts of others, when made intelligible to them 
in their native tongue. 

A well-known Italian saying is to the effect that of the 100 
qualifications of a singer vorce should represent 99. The sooner 
this is placed in the category of ‘‘lying proverbs,” as Trench 
describes them, the better, unless we are to accept the estimate 
that elocution, expression, emotion, and, indeed, all that is com- 
prised in the art of singing, is to be estimated at or. : Many 
may recall singers of the very first type who possessed nothing 
whatever of what is known as ‘‘ voice.” The late Henry Smart 
was a singer of the highest order, though possessing (to use his 
own words) “no more voice than an old crow;” and it cannot 
be too strongly enforced that a high pitch of excellence may be 
attained, without a particle of what is known as “‘ voice,” and 
that where the voice is not actually disagreeable, the highest 
pleasure may be given by a singer who is affected by the spirit 
of the words, and who has the power of conveying it forcibly 
and intelligibly to those who hear him. 


[Zhe End.] 


WHEN Sontag began her career she was hissed off the stage at Vienna by 
the friends of her rival, Amelia Steininger, who had begun to decline 
through dissipation. Years passed, and one day Sontag was riding in 
Berlin, when she saw a child leading a blind woman. ‘‘Come here, my 
child! Who is that you’are leading by the hand?” <«* That’s my mother, 
Amelia Steininger. She used to be a great singer, but she lost her voice, 
and she cried so much about it that she lost her eyesight.” ‘Give my love 
to her,” said Sontag, ‘‘and tell her an old acquaintance will call this after- 
noon,”’ ; 

The next week, in Berlin, a vast assemblage gathered at the benefit for 
that poor, blind woman, and it was said that Sontag sang that night as she 
had never sung before. She engaged a skilled oculist, who in vain tried to 
give eyesight to the poor woman, and until the day of Steininger’s death, 
Sontag took care of her, and her daughter after her. This is what a queen 
of song did for her enemy, 
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THE RELATION OF ELOCUTION TO COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 


By WILLIAM B. CHAMBERLAIN. 


[Essay Read before the Convention of Public Readers and Teachers of Elocution, 
New York, July 1). 


he college man is coming to the front. The day is past when the graduate 
will be rebuffed by any such remark as that attributed to Horace Gree- 
le «No, sir, we want no college man or any other horned cattle on our 
paper.’ Not only in the great professions, but as well in journalism, in all 
forms of public service, in those influential positions in connection with 
every great business enterprise in which trained heads are needed, will the 
college graduate find increasingly justification for the years spent in the 
broad and symmetrical development represented by the modern college and . 
suniversity courses. A man who is at the head of a large commercial enter- 
prise recently said in my hearing: ‘‘More and more the responsible and 
influential positions in all our great business enterprises are being manned 
by college graduates. We do not look upon them, as we did formerly, asa 
class of men apart from the practical men of affairs, but we expect from 
them most efficient help in the line of directing and shaping the great un- 
dertakings of the business world.” ; ; 

A notable but by no means exceptional instance of the influence of col- 
lege training upon a business man, and especially of the effectiveness of 
literary and oratorical culture, is found in the case of Chauncey M. Depew, 
whose brilliant, versatile and artistic after-dinner speeches contribute so 
largely to his popularity, his efficiency and his influence in connection 
with the great corporation which he represents. Mr. Depew himself said, 
in an address before the Yale Alumni: ‘If you or [have any ability to 
do easily the hard and disagreeable duties of our profession or business, it 


is because we got at old Yale that mental discipline which comes alone ~ 


from being compelled to study and to master the most difficult and, as we 
then thought, detestable problems. Beyond all other sentiments, we 
cherish and revere through all the changes of life the men who crowded us, 
at college toward their ideals. No matter how much we level up, genius 
and individuality in every department of thought or action will always 
lead.” Deducting, as perhaps we may, a percentage for the enthusiasm of 
the occasion and the associations, there still remains in this utterance the solid 
conviction derived from the experience of a most successful man of affairs. 

We must remember, too, that the present generation represents a very 

considerable advance upon that of Mr. Depew in the line of what we may 
call a more practical and a more symmetrical college training. Latin, 
Greek, and pure mathematics, while probably never so well taught as to- 
day, nor so profitably studied, are not holding the almost exclusive place 
which they formerly held in the college curriculum. Science in all its 
branches, with its immense advance in laboratory methods, is beginning to 
give the spirit of investigation, of accuracy,—that wholesome skepticism 
which refuses to receive, unchallenged, every tradition of the fathers, and 
insists upon finding by genuine, patient, inductive study, what are the facts 
and forces and laws of the universe. Philosophy is broadening and subdi- 
viding, and is being treated.with much more of the scientific spirit. The 
same may be said of literature ; while the greatest advances of this genera- 
tion are seen in the department of sociology, that great sisterhood of 
sciences which concern themselves with the relations of man in his connec- 
tion with his fellow-man and in his present actual, temporal interests. This 
broadening and humanizing study, together with the movement belonging 
especially to our generation of university extension, is bringing the college- 
man into touch with his fellow-man, and, as we say, with the masses, in a 
way which has never been realized in any decade precedingour own. The 
college stands to-day fora whole manhood; for diversified training of the 
intellect ; for direction and stimulation of the imagination and the emotion; 
for the regulating and energizing of the will; and, above all, it stands for 
that practical training which shall fit the college graduate to be preémi- 
nently a man among men. 
_ Among these broadening and multiplying subjects of study, educators are 
coming to recognize the place and power of expression, as constituting at 
once the test and the training of the whole man. As the voice itself, while 
but one function of the man, is and ever must be in a peculiar sense the 
measure of the man, so expression, while constituting, in a sense, but one 
function of the mind’s action, is that which preéminently belongs to all its 
operations. Though late, our colleges and universities are beginning to 
recognize as an essential element in education that line of study which, 
more than any other, develops the whole man by fitting him for communi- 
cation with his fellow-men. It is the special purpose of this paper to sug- 
gest for our consideration and discussion how the department of elocution 
or vocal expression may adaptitself to the educational conditions of our 
day ; how it may justify itself as one of the great subjects which shall de- 
mand the attention of earnest educators; how it may supplement and 
strengthen all other subjects of study. 

First of all, I would suggest that our subject needs to be more fully in- 
tellectualized. Elocution has been emotional, imaginative, eesthetic ; but 
it either has not been, or has not been believed to be, highly intellectual. 1 
am convinced that the capabilities for intellectual training areas great in 
the domain of expression as in any other sphere of study. Vocal expres- 
sion has the most obvious relations with psychology, as well as with physi- 
ology. Speech occupies the meeting-ground of the mental and the 
physical. The laws of thought as related to utterance may be considered a 
form of applied psychology. Speech is the revelation of mental action—of 
the man himself. ‘*Speak that I may see thee,” was the language of a 


gifted thinker and writer. It is this seeing of the unseen, this looking into 
the very processes of.the mind itself, which constitutes the highest aim in 
the study of expression. I would not belittle any of the other offices of ex- 
pression ; its emotional and esthetic value none shall prize more highly 
than I; its dramatic possibilities, in the highest and truest sense, I appre- 
ciate. But asa college man ‘‘Il magnify mine office” in upholding the in- 
tellectual value which may be derived from a genuine study of this noblest 
of the arts. 

Whatever may be the details of any system of philosophy in expression, 
or of any practical method of work, | think we must agree, as we have al- 
ready said, that for thoughtful, certainly for educated people, no method 
can command lasting attention or respect which is not essentially psycho- 
logical. A good psychological method ought, moreover, to rest not upon 
fancies or analogies ; it should be founded upon axiomatic, or easily 
demonstrable, truth. It should take in the great facts that man, a spiritual _ 
being, invisible, but self-conscious. is endowed with powers enabling him 
to communicate his thought, his feeling, his volition, his soul-life, to his 
fellow-men. As itseems to me, the first great question for the mature mind, 
the natural starting-point, is purpose in communication. All conceivable 
purposes I view as condensable into these four heads : 

(1) The Presentation of Fact or Truth ; 

(2) The Discernment of Relations ; 

(3) The Excitation of Feelings ; 

(4) Persuasion or Domination. y 

These four great purposes address respectively the faculties of percep- 
tion, of reasoning, of feeling or emotion, and of willing. The general con- 
ditions or moods of utterance corresponding to these different faculties are, 
first, Formulation, Presentation or Deliberation ; secondly, Discrimination ; 
thirdly, Emotion ; fourthly, Energy or Volitionality. It is noticeable, but 
by no means wonderful, that these four main purposes and moods should 
have as their counterparts the four universally recognized properties of : 
tone, namely : Time, Pitch, Quality or Color, and Force, 

Time, like space, is essentially negative, affording room for the opera- 
tion of positive agents; it is the condition for action rather than action it- 
self, and the time-element in utterance.is that which gives room, by rate 
and groupings, for the reception of ideas addressed to the perceptive | 
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faculties. It corresponds to the space-element in other arts. 

Pitch, in the form of inflection, gives the pointings of the voice ; instead 
of mere space it adds the element of motion; relations between ideas 
being symbolized by different movements of the voice in slides and circum- 
flexes. C% 

Quality, or tone-color, being the necessary and inevitable outgrowth of 
changes in circulation, tension and general condition of muscle and nerve, 
becomes the natural symbol of those emotional states, which, by nature’s 
own arrangement, play directly and sensitively upon the physical organ- 
ism. 

Force of tone is the natural symbol of that impact or pressure of one per- _ 
sonality upon another which we call volitionality or will-power. 

Thus these four essential properties of tone are seen to be nature’s 
means for symbolizing these great general purposes of utterance. Their 
minute subdivisions and practical applications it is not possible nor suitable 
here to trace. That would belong to the minute application of the science 
and the art. As regards its philosophical features, this general plan of ap- 
proach to the subject seems to me to possess the advantage of starting at 
the beginning of the conscious thought-process, and finding its way, in 
logical progression, outward through these symbolisms to the corresponding 
faculty of the mind addressed. It cannot ignore any essential detail, nor 
can it, while faithful to its aim, allow any detail to over-ride or obscure the 
purpose for which it exists. It is always the man speaking through the 
voice. Technicalities, artificialities, pretenses, must yield to rationally 
recognized purposes. These purposes measure the man as he lives in him- 
self, and as he seeks to manifest himself to his fellow-man. Vocal expres- 
sion, thus studied, cannot be considered foreign from the domain of philos- 
ophy, literature and art, inasmuch as it is concerned with the manifesta- 
tion of mind. Nor can it ever separate itself from the practical realm of 
life, since it must always minister to that which constitutes, preéminently, 
the life of man, namely, self-expression. Hence, it is justified in claiming 
a prominent place among college and university studies. x 

Now, what position is actually held by this subject in the average cur- _ 
riculum? Our elocutionary work in schools and colleges has been, for the 
most part, a little class-room drill, interspersed with a few general hints 
and seed-thoughts regarding expression. We have always said, ‘ Ke flexi- 
ble,”’ ‘* Be erect,’’ ‘‘Let your bearing and gesture be expressive,” etc. ; but 
since Delsarte has shown us a rationale of bearing and gesture, we are able 
to substitute definite teaching, z.e., method, for general exhortation. Like- 
wise we have said, ‘‘Get the meaning,”’ ‘‘Absorb the thought,”’ ‘‘Realize 
the sense,’’ without showing definite means for doing this obviously neces- 
sary thing. What we need is some approach to a method for cultivating 
the thought-absorbing powers in such a way as to connect them directly 
with the outward channels of expression. 

The object in presenting the work as astudy is something broader and 
deeper than the securing of an external delivery for the individual student. 
It is believed that the principles underlying the art of vocal expression 
offer true discipline, and furnish their quota of material for a liberal 
training. Expressional analysis must supplement rhetorical analysis, - 
forming a sort of cross-plowing and subsoiling of literary and rhetorical 
study. As’ regards literature the attention is given to the motive rather 
than to the method, to mental processes rather than to thought-products. 

A few points may here be suggested as to ways in which this subject 
may commend itself as a real study adapted for college training, 

First: Principles of analysis and expression must be so distinctly and 
fully stated and so thoroughly illustrated that the student shall have firm 
footing to go upon, This involves careful work on the part of the teacher in 
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presenting each new point. It is assumed that the teacher is an intelligent 
and a sympathetic reader—a literary interpreter, though he need not be a 
great vocal artist. His chief business is to indoctrinate his students in 
principles of interpretation, which shall give them a rational basis for criti- 
cism, No ‘rules” will be imposed. Principles must govern. 

Secondly : When the principle in question has been reasonably well ap- 
prehended, a lesson should be assigned that will test the student’s ability 
to apply the principle to new cases. There should always be required 
written translations or paraphrases, which shall reveal the logical analysis 
and the literary or artistic interpretation. Mere taste or feeling must not 
be accepted as a standard. These will afterward come to assert themselves 
all the more effectually, if at first they are made amenable to reason. In 
this stage, therefore, there must necessarily be much patient toil on the part 
of both teacher and student; even to those well trained in general prin- 
ciples of language and in formal rhetoric, this field of expressional analysis 
will be essentially a new one. The teacher should often point out, and 
should encourage students to find, relations between the rhetoric of the 
voice and that of the page. It will often be found that vocal interpretation 
is more exact than the forms of verbal expression with which the student 
has previously been familiar. This new point of view will often put things 
in a different light, or in another perspective. Principal and subordinate 
may seem to change places ; inflection and grouping will be foundof more 
importance than punctuation ; transition and proposition will sometimes 
supersede paragraphing ; infelicities of diction, especially as to “euphony 
and sentence-structure, will occasionally reveal themselves, even in the best 
of writings that have not beentested by the ear; standards of taste will 
begin to change, or rather will be challenged for their justification ; models 
that have been accepted as faultless by an unquestioning traditionalism 
may appear less glorious, while subtile beauties may be discovered in fields 
heretofore overlooked, All these changes require time and the patience 
ofenthusiasm. It/is in this stage of the study that its rational basis is found 
and its vital connection with literature and philosophy most plainly indi- 
cated. Experience shows that the most natural and useful place for this 
study in the college curriculum is between rhetoric on the one hand and 
literature on the other. It makes a finer and more practical test of the one, 
and becomes a most useful implement for the other. Some minds incline to 
analysis more than to synthesis; others are impatient of explanations and 
are anxious to realize the artistic results of a method. We must be careful, 
on the one hand, not to waste time by needless speculation, and, on the 
other hand, not to endanger all our future work by hastily laidand insuffi- 
cient foundations. 

Thirdly : After the principles have come into the student’s possession by 
this process of independent testing, they must be corroborated, modified, 
and vitalized by abundant practice. Much longer passages may now beas- 
signed ; lengthy discussions on the given principles have now become 
needless, and may give place to enlarged application. When differences of 
judgment occur, they can be often settled, as far as it is possible to settle 
them, by taking the sense of the class. The teacher must always be ready 
to give a prompt, and, of course, an independent decision; but it should 
be understood that his wordis a “ruling,” rather than a dictation, or an 
ex cathedra deliverance. It is never designed to silence the pupil, but 
always to enlighten and assist him. Independence of judgment on the part 
of the student must by all means be encouraged. Agreement with others, 
even with the best critics, is not the desideratum forthe student. If he does 
not learn to exercise his own powers of insight and judgment, the study 
will but enslave him the more to arbitrary standards. No discouragement 
should be felt if at first the principles seem difficult of application, or if 
rulings under them often appear inconsistent. Many points will become 
clear by repeated exemplification. Caution needs to be used not to allowa 
hasty judgment once taken to color or neutralize rational considerations 
that may afterward be adduced. 

It may be objected that if there can be no demonstrated or authoritative 
rendering which must be accepted, there is no positive teaching. The 
ready answer is, that in all work which seeks to cultivate the judgment, in- 
dividuality and independence must besacredly respected. Students willand 
do appreciate this method of work and this standard of criticism, and, if 
caretully watched, it need produce no laxness in the class-room drill. Ex- 
tempore recitations will not often be attempted; the difference between a 
guess and a defensible independent interpretation soon becomes as apparent 
as that between an improvised anda prepared translation in any other 
language. 

It is supposed that the teacher will have prepared himself on each lesson 
as he would in any similar study. He will not, however, give his rulingson 
the basis of his own interpretation alone, but will be prompt in seeing and 
cordial in accepting any other reasonable and tenable interpretation. This 
will require, on the part of the teacher, a fulness of knowledge and an 
alertness of attention that will, of themselves, do much to impart life and 
power to the recitation ; and such guidance and criticism will be infinitely 
superior toimitation. — 

With classes well prepared in rhetoric and in an elementary course of ges- 
ture and vocal culture, the work here suggested may be quite well done in 
twelve to fourteen weeks of daily study. It will be found, however, that 
a review of these principles at a later point, and especially in connection 
with private lessons. will often yield to the individual student even more of 
suggestiveness and help than have been found in the term of class-work. 
While, then, it is not fora moment supposed that this analytic study of ex- 
pression will produce the artistic results aimed at in the personal criticism 
and the more synthetic method of private lessons, itis yet believed that 
such treatment of the subject may secure the twofold object of general 
discipline and immediate practical utility, in connection with the related 
subjects of rhetoric and literature, and that it is as well fitted as are those 
subjects for class-work in college. 


It is sometimes said that the age of oratory is past. Our own belief is 
that there never was a time in the history of the world when more people 
were influenced by public speech than to-day. Oratory is not dead. It 
may takeon new.forms and manifestations of life; its methods may change. 
We are not in these days so much thrilled by the extraordinary cr tickled 
by the artificial. The conversational, the simple, the direct, is now ac- 
cepted as the normal; and this is a sign of health in the popular taste. It 
indicates that the great mass of listeners are exercising, as never before, a 
wholesome criticism upon public speakers, and that there is a naturalness of 
approach, a community of interest, between orator and audience. These 
facts seem to us to justify the study of oratory as one of the departments 
of liberal culture in collegeand university. The mountain-peak does not 
rise from a low plain; nor does lofty and noble eloquence rise from the 
dead levelof an unappreciative and unsympathetic populace, Thescien- 
tific and critical spirit of our day cannot destroy ; it will only rationalize 
and refine and elevate this most practical, most popular, and, at the 
same time, noblest of the arts. The greatest questions: in statesmanship, 
sociology, philanthropy, and religion are pressing upon educated men ; nor 
will they be settled by the pen alone. The human voice is the gréat instru- 
ment for the communication of practical and vital truth. Furthermore, it 
is not alone in oratoric or forensic use that this divine gift of speech finds 
its justification and makes its appeal. The uses of a clear, discriminating, 
sympathetic, and ennobled style of conversation are as varied as are the 
interests of human life. For orator and listener, for teacher and taught, 
for every citizenand every member of society, something of real and prac- 
tical value may be gained from a study of the properties of thought as re- 
lated to utterance, and the most natural place for this study is in connection 
with those courses of literature and philosophy which form the framework 
of a college course, : 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. FuLton: ‘‘We have now come to one of the most important ques- 
tions before us, as the colleges are looking to us asa convention to furnish 
them with what they want along the line of elocution. Now, what is it that 
keeps elocution out of the colleges? IthinkI can tell you. That which 
keeps elocution out of the colleges is the representation of it that college men 
see, Elocutionists, as arule, have not been college-bred men and women, 
and they show only one side of elocution—the dramatic feature,—and that 
the colleges do not want. College faculties have nothing against such elo- 
cution in its place, but it is out of place in the regular college curriculum. 
If you are studying elocution for the purpose of entertaining audiences, 
that is one thing ; if you are studying elocution for the purpose of beingan 
orator, that is another thing ; and the reason why the college presidents 
will not accept your elocution is because you show the imitative and dra- 
matic side of it, instead of the mental and the oratorical.”’ 


Mr. HoLt: ‘‘I think the great trouble in the universities is that they 
cannot get the proper talent to instruct the pupils. I know only recently 
I was offered a salary by a university that 1 would hardly accept from a 
public school. JI atthe time was receiving just three times what they offered 
me. Untilthey can afford to pay for talent, they will not have teachers of 
elocution who will give satisfaction.”’ 


Mr. H. W. Smiru, of Princeton, N. J. : ‘‘I will add that those who are at 
the head of our colleges are looking to the general culture of their pupils, 
and they give to them the best they can offer for their advancement, They 
are always on the lookout for something to improve their work, and it is 
only reasonable to suppose that they will receive elocution. Elocutionists 
in their public readings often make a mistake by giving pieces not of a high 
order. Now, thecollege president is looking to the development of his 
pupils’ intellect, and they do not care for elocutionary training if it does 
not give the best thoughts written in our English language. I know itisa 
fact that many who are good readers do not give the bestselections, because 
they say they are not appreciated. Iam sure an elocutionist will always 
please if he takes the best selections he can get and gives them in the best 
way he can—in a way that will make his audience feel.”’ 


Mr. CHASE: ‘‘I have but little to say. True oratory includes dramatic 
expression. A man came to mea little while ago and wanted to sell me 
some shirts. I said to him that the kindI had been using for years was per- 
fectly satisfactory, and I saw no reason for changing. ‘But,’ saidI, ‘if you 
have anything better I will take them.’ He convinced me that he had a 
better shirt than I was wearing and I gave him an order. Now, I believe 
if the teachers can impress the colleges that they have something to teach, 
they will get what they want.” 

MissCurRIER: ‘‘I should like to say that I represent a college withseven ~ 
hundred students and a faculty of a hundred ormore. When this college 
was opened, in 1875, the professor of elocution had over $100 more salary 
per yearthan any other member of the faculty, and the professor of elocu- 
tion is upon the same footing with any other professor in the college. I re- 
joice to say that elocution is properly appreciated at Wellesley College. I 
sent this question myself to the program committee, asking that it might 
be discussed. It is a most momentous question to-day. We must have elo- 
cution in our colleges. We must encourage college men and college 
women to study it. Every boy and girl should have training in elocution, 
so that the voice and body may be properly used by them, If we are to be 
a power as teachers, we must hold the standard high. We must select only 
the best literature. Our public readers must give only the best literature. 
One of the greatest difficulties we have at Wellesley is in getting an accept- 
able publicreader. Our women want entertainment, but they want good 
literature— culture.” 

Mr. LEAKEY: ‘‘Il am most delighted to hear the report of the salary re- 
ceived by the professor of elocution at Wellesley. Mr. Holt mentioned an 
offer which he refused on account of the smallness of the salary. I know 
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the amount but too well. The salary is very low. Why? Are we not worth 
a good salary? Do we not earn the money? I know it to bea fact that in 
most colleges even the penmanship teachers stand before the teacher of 
elocution. One of the things to be achieved by this convention is to force 
elocution into the place it belongs, to bring it to the front and make it worth 
while for the colleges to pay salaries which a first-class teacher can accept. 
As German and French have been pushed forward, so must elocution be 
pushed forward ; not to the exclusion of anything else, but to its own ad- 
vancement,”’ 

Mr. FuLton: “If the chairman will allow me a moment, I should like to 
set Mr. Leakey and the convention right in regard to the salaries that the 
colleges are willing to pay for the services of good teachers of elocution and 
oratory. You who do not teach outside of New York or Boston are not in a 
position to feel the college pulse of the great South and West; but I can as- 
sure you that the college presidents in this vast territory are soliciting the 
instruction of elocutionists of the right stamp. Asa matter of fact, many 
of them are willing to pay a higher salary for this instruction than for their 
long-established chairs, because they recognize tne drawing power of a 
chair of elocution. In the Ohio Wesleyan University, at Delaware, Ohio, 
they employ their elocutionist the entire fall term every year. During that 
time, the board pays him for class-work exactly the same salary they pay 
the president of that institution for the same time, and, in addition, they 
allow him all he makes on private lessons. Counting the actual amount 
received for class and private instruction, he has drawn, in the past three 
years, a salary of about $400 more than twice the salary of a regular pro- 
fessorship in that university. Does this look like poor pay? Yet this uni- 
versity claims to be making money on theinvestment. They makea small 
charge of $5 per pupil, for the fall term course, and the number of 
students entering the eight classes of various grades, from the first steps in 
elocution to the higher work in Shakespeare and oratory, is generally large 
enough to almost pay the salary of the elocutionist. Thestudents attracted 
to this university by the chair of elocution and oratory pay their regular 
matriculation and term fees, so that there isan actual financial gain in ad- 
dition to the reputation of furnishing this very essential branch of college 
instruction. Asan encouragementto the members of this convention, let 
me say, further, that the Ohio Wesleyan University has made this chair a 
regular professorship. The work counts as much as any other elective in 
the course, and it is a required study in the senior year. I could give you 
as favorable an account of several other colleges and universities, of which 
IThappen to know. Let us rest assured on the salary question. Itissimply 
a question of supply and demand. Furnish that which the colleges want, 
and they will pay you for it.” 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: ‘I wish to say just a few words on the salary question. 
The course in elocution in the University of Michigan is accredited the 
same as Greek and mathematics, and the salary paid to the instructor is the 
same. The course is elective. lt isso because it would be impossible to 
manage 2,700 pupils. Besides, by this you lose no time with those who do 
not want to study it, but do so because it is compulsory. Only those 
who are interested in the work need take it up.’’ 


Mr. Lewis: ‘‘I want to correct an impression which seems to prevail as 
to the standing of college men upon the subject of elocution. College men 
want elocution and will accept it. They expect to be called upon to speak, 
and they wish to be able to express themselves intelligently. They want 
elocution, but they do not want merely recitation. College men, too, are 
trained in literature, and college professors know what good literature is ; 
and the elocutionist who comes before a college faculty must be able to se- 
lect good literature to please them. Not only that, he must be able to use 
good language when he talks.”’ 


Rev. C, B. TREAT, of New York : ‘*I feel very strongly upon the question 
before you to-day. I was at one time myself a member ofa college faculty, 
but am now in another calling. There is one difficulty in gaining admis- 
sion for elocution into the colleges, and that is that there is so much else 
knocking for admission. There are so many important branches of study 
now trying to get in, that itis hard for anything new to get in. You cannot 
accomplish more than so much ina certain time, and the college courses 
are now so crowded that thereis scarcely time for what is already in the 
curriculum. No matterhow much a faculty may appreciate the art of elo- 
cution, it is hard to finda place forit. You should teach the public the 
need of it, and teach it to the children. This is the way to get your foot- 
hold in the universities.” 
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DEAR NANCIE: 
O far, the great event of the Scala season has been the 
‘‘Meistersinger ” for the first time in Italian. The part of 
£va was taken by Adalgisa Gabbi, the prima donna from San 
Carlo, Naples, who has won all hearts. Indeed, Gabbi is so 
adored in Italy that she has no need to go further fora field for 
fame and money. 

It is fashionable here to admire Wagner, and most of the 
Italian instrumentalists I know adore him. One of the maes- 
tro’s accompanists, Carlo, who is a brilliant pianist, goes through 
life with some one of Wagner’s operas under his arm. When 


we meet him wenever say now, “What book is that?” We 
know that itis one of Wagner’s operas. Pozzo has an autograph 
photo of Wagner, a personal gift from the composer, and I assure 
you solemnly that when V--—, a well-known conductor and the 
most brilliant accompanist in Milan, comes to Pozzo’s, healways 
kisses the picture and bows the knee before it (literally) as a 
devout Roman Catholic would do at a reveredshrine. You see 
the Italians are quite free from the national prejudice that in- 
fluences the French against Wagner. 

But Wagner is not for the vulgar or the frivolous, so the 
people, who know by heart many of the older masters, such as 
Donizetti, stay away from the Scala, and the fashionable affect 
an exaggerated admiration they are far from feeling. ‘‘It is 
amusing,” said a musician to me, the other day, ‘‘to hear our 
society ladies rave over Wagner. Most of them have either 
criticised toilettes or talked through the opera, but they declare 
it was /anto bello.” 

The other night I was at the Scala with Mary, who has 
studied for a time in Naples and has frequently seen Gabbi 
there. -Mary was almost too excited to remain in her chair. 
“ Gabbi can do anything,” she raved, ‘‘ walk into any part with- 
out rehearsal,” and cover herself with glory.” 

Gabbi has a wonderful voice, full, penetrating and round, 
with an extraordinary blending of great power with perfect 
sweetness and flexibility. She fills the Scala like a clarion, and 
yet her execution is so easy and finished that it has aptly been 
compared to a shower of pearls. Gabbi is a consummate dra- 
matic artist, too, and a very beautiful and graceful woman. 
As if allthis were not enough, she possesses a personal charm, 
a certain winning sweetness and power that carry people away. 
In the scene where she stands so long in her wedding-dress, 
with one of her feet on a block, having her shoe fixed by Hans 
Sachs, surely anyone but Gabbi would have looked a little awk- 
ward or stiff. But she! why the joy of her life might have 
been trying on shoes! No one wondered that the tenor could 
sing by inspiration when he thought of his love; she would in- 
spire any man. You see I have fallen into the prevailing idea 
here that ‘‘I Maestri Cantori” is a real picture of the love of 
va and that £va is our own dear Gabbi. The Scala, as you 
know, is critical and always expresses its opinion. Not many 
years ago they fiascoed Albani there, refusing to hear her out. 
It was amusing in the last act of “I Maestri,” when the bari- 
tone sings and makes fiasco before the guilds, and the tenor 
sings and charms those worthy burgomasters. The baritone 
happened to be a fine artist and the public warmly applauded 
the aria that the maestri were condemning. When the tenor’s 
aria came he was applauded on the stage and greeted with faint 
hisses throughout the auditorium. Mi 

One of the best cars in the carnival this year was “A Pilgrim- 
age to Bayreuth,” a protest in favor of Italian music. If you 
look in the dictionary you will find that fiasco means, “a wine 
bottle,” ‘‘a theatrical failure.” The carin question was a pun on 
this. It represented the entrance hall, staircase and exterior of 
the Scala. At the top was a mammoth fiasco, veiled in white 
gauze, but very visible, meaning that though veiled by pretended 
enthusiasm the opera from Bayreuth had not pleased the 
public. Outside the doors were posted bills ‘‘theatre closed.” 
The car was decorated with evergreen leaves inscribed “sempre 
Verdi” (always green) a delicate compliment to Verdi that he 
is always fresh and charming. The masks were dressed in 
modern evening dress suits of delicate shades of satin, each 
bearing a badge, and they threw energetically coriandoli, candy, 
gilt batons, wooden whistles and tin trumpets, whereon to play 
the music of the future. They were followed by a band, 
“I maestri suonatori,” and their outriders were masked in 
fiascos. 

There was so much clever punning about the car, that we 
predicted at least a second prize for it. But the jury were 
shocked at such impertinences, and, taking no notice of ‘*The 
Pilgrimage,” gave the second prize to the mandolinists, who 
had a car shaped like a mandolin, large enough to hold the 
whole club. In the procession the mandolinists threw away 
tiny cardboard mandolins, filled with candy ; but at night they 
illuminated their car beautifully, and gave the jury a mandolin 


and guitar serenade. 
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Apropos of fiascos, the ever popular “ Barber of Seville” has 
just been fiascoed at the Scala, because the artists failed to 
please. When the baritone sang “mi manca la voce” (my 
voice fails me), a strident voice from the people answered, 
‘* Non Tha mat avuto” (you never had one), which severe accu- 
sation was not true, for we had heard the unfortunate man, 
some months previously, sing Wiliam Tell, at the Dalverme very 
creditably. Perhaps the awful ordeal of the Scala made him 
nervous, or else he could not fill so vasta theatre. Someeight 
years ago Patti appeared there as Aida, and people say they 
feared she would not be able to hold out till the end of the opera. 
She had to woré to fill the building, but she held out, though she 
has never sung there since. 

Poor Gayarre is dead. He was singing in Madrid, and his 
larynx is to be preserved in the museum of that city. Strange 
to say, the vocal cords are of unequal length. Influenza car- 
ried Gayarre off very suddenly, and his place was taken by one 
of my maestro’s pupils, Moretti, quite a young man. He hada 
brilliant success in Madrid, whereat we all rejoiced ; for he is a 
general favorite.* Most Italians considered Gayarre the great- 
est living tenor. I have often heard them say: “Tamagno 
has a great voice without great school, de Reszkéa great school 
without a great voice, but Gayarre has a great voice and a 
great school.” Ofcourse they meant a heaven-sent, phenome- 
nal voice, and by school the highest perfection of artistic 
singing. 

Certainly Jean de Reszké has been a great student. He must 
have made his début as a baritone, many years ago, for he 
sang baritone parts at the Fenice in Venice, to my maestro’s 
tenor, and Pozzo has been out of the career eleven years. 
Afterward, discovering that he was not a baritone, de Reszké 
retired and studied for years before reappearing as a tenor. 
That is the spirit a great singer must possess, the spirit that 
prompts him to consider his art worth endless work and end- 
less patience. “In the old days,” Pozzo often observes, 
“there were more great singers, because students worked 
harder and had more patience. Now all they want is to rush 
on the stage. They consider three years’ training too long. 
Then what they thought of was to merit the applause of the 
public, and for this end they did not consider seven years of 
patient, faithful study too long.” 

Your loving friend, 
Marie Every, 

*Verdi has chosen Moretti to sing in his new opera ‘‘ Falstaff,” to be produced at the Scala 


on Dec. 26. Doubtless this opera will bring Morettt some of the fame that many critics 
consider he deserves. 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 


MUSIG AND MUSIGIANS. 


Gondueted by [ouis Arthur Russell. 


HRISTMAS-TIDE and music have become so closely allied 
in the hearts of Christian people, as to make this season 
of joy the one holy-day of church and holiday of nations to be 
a very feast of song; a musical significance belonging to it not 
realized in any such measure with the other festivals of church 
or state. The wealth of tradition, of joy and of song surround- 
ing Christmas has created a peculiar emotion, which lightens 
our hearts and illumines our faces at the very thought of this 
anniversary of the Nativity. The associations connected with 
this timein the heart of the average Christian are of multiplied 
joys, celebrating the great Gift to the world; it has ever been a 
season of giving, of greetings with benedictions, of happiness, — 
the very name of the day turned into an exclamation of ideal 
oy. 
JOY. 

In this Christmas emotion it will not be difficult to trace a devel- 
opment directly from music, which, from the Middle Ages, has 
been inseparably connected with the formal and informal cere- 
monies of the day. We find two words which, regardless of 
their original etymological import, are now closely connected 
with Christmas, viz., zoé and carol. These words are almost 
interchangeable, The word ‘ Noél” (English “ Nowell ”) we 
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have learned to look upon as the French equivalent for our 
‘‘Christmas ;” and the word itself has been so often used by the 
French and English in the motets and hymns of the Christmas 
season as an exclamatory refrain, almost in the sense of a 
‘‘ Hallelujah,” as to make the name now synonymous with a 
hymn or carol for the season. A carol will imply in general a 
joyous sort of hymn ; or to ‘‘carol a hymn” will be to sing it 
joyously. This at once suggests the fact that the music of 
Christmas is sung happily ; and so much music accompanies 
the celebration of the festival that it has become impressed up- 
on us as the brightest, most joyful of all the days of the year. 


2 

It is a grateful thought to those who believe in the higher 
mission of music to know that the most important event in the 
world’s history, this most sacred joy of the Christian heart, has 
been celebrated in song so long as to have made the festival 
peculiarly musical. The happiest traditions couple the deed of 
charity with a carol of joy and praise. Perhaps the singing of 
carols can add nothing to the real truth of the Nativity and all 
that the fact implies to man ; but it has woven around the truth 
a poetic fragrance, an emotional influence, without which 
much of the sweetness of the thought would have failed to 
reach human hearts. Certainly no one would wish to rob 
the Christian festivals of the carolled hymns which have so 
beautifully pictured to our hearts the spirit of the season’s 
beneficence, and so joyously proclaimed the universal faith. 

»35e 

The English composers have contributed the richest store of 
Christmas music, and to them we are obliged to look for the 
most dignified and practicable anthems for church celebrations. 
Our own writers have done much good work, but the majority 
of Christmas anthems by American writers have shown a too 
willing listening to the popular cry for what is termed easy and 
tuneful music, with a result, often, of works which smack 
strongly of the street and not of the sanctuary. Tuneful music 
is, indeed, always in order; but the kind of tunefulness ought 
also to be considered. We may condemn the English ballad of 
to-day as being trite in form, melody and harmonic progres- 
sion; we may say that England produces no great writers of 
opera, oratorio or symphony ; but the church music of England 
is the best now given to the world. Some of our own com- 
posers are shaping their methods after the models of English 
composers, and it is well. 

Sod 

There is, however, much church music by English composers 
which may be called trash ; but it is usually of a very different 
order of trashiness from American trash. Your English church 
composer's trash is all learning and no beauty; simply dry 
platitudes of harmony, with workshop melodies. Your 
American trash is not learned stuff. It is bright, “ tuney,” bal- 
lad melodies, set in the cheapest possible march or dance 
rhythms, with the fewest possible varieties of harmonies. 
Neither the learning of the one nor the popularity of the other 
will ever serve to entitle these compositions to a place in church 
worship ; but they both get there. 

Those American composers who are doing better work, who 
are reaching above the popular level, should be encouraged. It 
is true that the average volunteer choir here is limited in ability, 
and some music must be written to meet such limitations. The 
English composer, as arule, has the ideal cathedral choir in 
view when he composes for the church, and this allows free 
scope as to the grade of difficulty. However numerous may 
be the advantages enjoyed by the English composer over his 
American cousin, there remains no excuse for the great amount 
of the cheapest sort of music which is constantly being added 
to church-music literature in America. 

235 

A difficulty in the way of advance in the quality of church 
composition here is found in the fact that our best composers 
do not spend their best energies in this form of composition, 
Song-writing, minor pianoforte works, comic opera, etc., per- 
haps find a more ready sale than would solid, church-like, 
sacred compositions ; but if our best composers woulddo more 
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for the improvement of the music of the American churches, 
they would add to the dignity of their own professional life, 
and earn the lasting benediction of their country. This is what 
has lifted England to its supreme place in the history of sacred 
music—its best writers write much for the church. Such men 
as Stainer, Hopkins, Tours, Calkin, Goss, Arnold, Barnby, and 
many others, earned their distinction as real composers through 
their church compositions ; and Sullivan, Mackenzie, and others 
who are growing to be known as writers of the larger forms of 
composition, have done much for sacred music as well. 
23h 

This Christmas reflection upon church composers in America 
and England will suggest that our best writers will find a real 
duty in the direction of high class compositions for use in the 
church ; leaving the style we now know as popular, and of 
which we already have too much; and in its stead giving us 
dignified anthems and hymn tunes, worthy the name sacred. 
It would be unfair not to admit that there are among us men 
who are now doing this thing; but the great mass of composi- 
tions are sadly below the correct standard. 

>3e 

Another Christmas reflection which will again bring America 
and England into comparison, is upon the question of opera. 
Last year at this time New York stood at the head of the world 
in the dignity of its opera performances. Now, indeed, are we 
at the other extreme, and we have—nothing! London, on the 
contrary, has had two rival opera companies, which, together, 
had the best artists of the world. Sir Augustus Harris at the Co- 
vent Garden and Sig. Lago at the Olympic have each excellent 
companies ; and, what is still more to be commended, each 
house had two distinct companies, one to sing in Italian or 
French and another to sing in the vernacular. 

235 

This gradual admission of English into Covent Garden, the 
very home of Italian opera, bespeaks a possibility for English 
opera which is most encouraging ; and we may hope that when 
at last New York will again have a grand opera house, the ex- 
periment may be tried here of alternate performancesin English 
andin Italian. Let the results be carefully noted, and if the 
patrons of opera want the English tongue, perhaps the managers 
will be astute enough to realize it, and comply with the will of 
the people. There can be no doubt that the American people 
will prefer to be allowed to understand the text of an opera, and 
there can be no doubt that opera in English, if properly done, 
will be the most acceptable reform managers can offer to the 
New York public. Mr. Hammerstein’s Manhattan Opera House 
is looked upon as a possible hope for this change in operatic 
methods ; but time alone will tell who is the manager with grit 
enough to establish a first-class opera company whose mem- 
bers can and will sing in English, 


The death of Robert Franz is less startling to the world than 
the composer’s importance would seem to warrant, for the fact 
that his recent years have been less productive than his younger 
days/ and the world had ceased to look to him for great things. 
Yet Robert Franz was one of the influential composers of the 
century, and to the cultured musician his name is fit to be as- 
sociated with the greatest song-writers of all time. 

23h 

Franz was one of the three composers whose works have de- 
termined the character of the classic song : Schubert, Schumann, 
Franz, the great trio, whose lyrics are the models of all succes- 
sors. Schubert's was a never-failing spring of melody, rich in 
emotional coloring; Schumann’s an impetuous romanticism, 
less melodious, perhaps, but wonderfully original and charac- 
teristic ; Franz’s a quiet classic style, which appeals always to 
the cultivated mind,—all three filled with poetic fire which only 
differed in the external parts, the inner life of all their poems 
being essentially alike in truthfulness of expression, purity of 
design, and justness of proportion in musical form. 

Before these three all others pale. The classic song, known 
generally as the German Lied, finds its beginning and its fullest 
realization in them. The superior inspiration of Schubert will 
probably be admitted by all, for this great man dwelt with the 


very spirit of melody. Schumann is less intelligible to the 
mass of singers, and yet his songs represent the loftiest flight 
of poetic imagination. Franz’s. mood, especially in his later 
songs, was sombre, and his accompaniments often written with 
such contrapuntal skill as to bring down upon him the critic’s 


complaint of over-elaboration, pedantry, and a disposition to © 


pose as one of greatlearning. But this was not just, for Franz’s 
temperament was of the utmost simplicity. His life was always 
studious. His early musical education had taken him through 
a severe study of Bach and Handel, whose classic style ap- 
pealed quickly to the quiet nature of the student ; and when his 
melodic genius asserted itself, it readily fitted to a contra- 
puntal style of accompaniment, warm, indeed, with the more 
emotional modern coloring, but yet often too severe to meet 
with popular esteem. 
oaie 

The earlier songs of Robert Franz were of a brighter character 
than those which came from his pen after his infirmities came 
upon him. Unlike Schubert or Schumann, the life of Franz was 
always quiet and with religious surroundings. The whole 
character of the man is reflected in his songs: Extreme refine- 
ment, studious habit, religious feeling, altogether a quiet nature, 
reflective and poetic. It is not to be considered that Franz’s 
music lacked in passion, though it lacked the fiery impetuosity 
of Schubert or Schumann. But the passion of Franz was more 
subtle, and did not so quickly show itself within his cleverly 
constructed songs; the emotional contents are not external. 
Yet the quieter judgment (and slower) of the world, found at 
last that this poet’s lyrics, which at first were not accepted, 
were the work of an inspired one; and now the most critical 
find it difficult to say which is the greatest of the ‘‘three” in 
song. 


Had Robert Franz chosen to write a work in one of the larger 
forms of oratorio or symphony, there is no doubt that he would 
have materially enhanced his reputation among musicians 
generally ; and so little is known of the composer’s great 
musical equipment, as to make it possible for him to have been 
spoken of as a ‘‘second-rate German song-writer, who presumed 
to write additional accompaniments to Handel's ‘ Messiah.’” 


Second only in importance to his songs, was his rewriting of 
the orchestral scores of several of the oratorios of Bach and Handel. 
These labors have been so carefully done, the original spirit 
so studiously and conscientiously adhered to, as to allow no 
room for cavil. Yet for this work he has been mercilessly con- 
demned, and to this day many choral directors refuse to use 
these additional accompaniments, although it'is safe to say that 
the nature of these additions is entirely unknown by the majority 
who decline to use them. 

2866 

This brings to mind that endless controversy as to the right 
of modern musicians to edit and complete those works of Han- 
del and Bach which have been left to the world in such a shape 
as to make it impossible to perform them just as they were in 
the day of their composers. English conductors spurn Franz’s 
additional accompaniments, and submit the ‘‘filling in” of the 
incomplete parts to any organist who happens to be accessible. 
Mozart’s accompaniments to ‘‘ The Messiah” are far more for- 
eign to the spirit of Handel, yet they are used by many in 


preference to the Franz arrangement. In the great Crystal . 


Palace Triennial Handel Festival, the orchestral parts to ‘* The 
Messiah ” appear to have no better authority than the fact that 
they are the same as have been used for forty or more years, 
and were sanctioned by Michael Costa. In America the un- 
filled voices in the Handel-Mozart score of “The Messiah” are 
often filled in on a cabinet organ by a second-rate player, and 
sometimes even a piano is resorted to. The conductors who 
permit this atrocity are horrified at the suggestion of the use of 
Franz’s accompaniments. 
73ee 

Everybody who knows the facts of the matter, knows that it 

is utterly impossible to render ‘‘ The Messiah” as it was with 


Handel himself at the organ, with only tradition to tell how he 


a 


ae 
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filled in the parts. Everybody also knows that the perform- 
ances of the work nowadays are all far and wide from the ex- 
act manner of performance of Handel's day. Robert Franz 
undertook the task of adding orchestral parts to this work in a 
spirit of love and reverence. No man of the century was or is 
better qualified for the task; for Franz was eminently a Bach 
and Handel scholar, fully inibued with the spirit of their music. 
The rewriting of the score has been done with Handel’s orig- 
inal score and Mozart’s additions side-by side. From these 
two incomplete books Franz has madea work entirely com- 
plete. No bizarre additions of the editor’s own ideas have been 
allowed ; the work has no alterations worthy of notice, the only 
work being to ‘‘fillin” the incomplete phrases which have 
hitherto been left to the caprice of any organist who happened 
to have the task to perform. The Franz score now stands a 
completed work, which the original score never was; requiring, 
as it did, Handel himself to perfect it at the organ. All hap- 
hazard organ-playing is now discarded, even the recitatives are 
supplied with a quiet accompaniment of chords with the string 
quartet, and the usual short phrases, snapped in on the organ, 
are now delicately scored for clarinet and faggota. 


The increased clearness and smoothness, the sane manner of 
the scoring, and the total lack of any foreign spirit forced into 
the work, make the Franz score the only one which conduc- 
tors ought to use ; and every chorus director should. examine 
this wonderful work in its best form, and honor the intelligence 
of the editor by its use. The thanks of the entire musical world 
are due to Robert Franz, not only for the way in which he did 
this work of editing these classic scores and bringing them 
within reach of the modern orchestra, but also for the able way 
in which he has defended the principle that itis right forus to 
readjust the scores of the masters, where they are found to be 
either unfinished and depending upon the filling in from a 
figured bass, or where the instruments written for have become 
obsolete. . 

ee 

No simpler honor and none more just could be accorded to 
the genius of Robert Franz, now that he has gone from the 
earth, than the use of his ‘‘ Messiah” score at the Christmas 
performances of the workthis month. It will be safe to prophecy 
that, when once used, the old scores will never be asked for 
again ; for orchestra, chorus, audience and conductor will find 
the performance infinitely more satisfactory because of the 
long-feared ‘‘additional accompaniments” of Robert Franz. 

78S 

As the holiday season always suggests something musical to 
the musical friend in search of gifts, it is deemed timely and 
desirable to publish in the Christmas No. of the Voice Maca- 
ZINE a review of ‘‘Albums of Songs,” suitable for musical presen- 
tations. The list of albums below is classified as to publisher 
and character of publication. The quantity of first-class musi- 
cal literature for vocalists is fairly amazing, and itis surprising 
that such an amount of worthless songs as the public an- 
nually buys, can find a market alongside of the mass of 
beautiful music, in elegant type and binding, which the better 
class of publishers are offering at small cost, 

738e 

A great drawback to musical development in this country is 
the lack of intelligence among singers. The majority of our 
vocalists seldom reach beyond the grade of song known as the 
English ballad; and while these are many of them excellent 
and beautiful, yet they in no way represent the limits of good 
song-writing. If we were to classify songs as to their musical 
worth, we should, of course, begin with those masterworks of 
Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Brahms, Mendelssohn, etc., all of 
whom belong to the so-called modern romantic school of Ger- 
man Lied. Further back we will find the higher grade of classic 
songs of the older school, in the canzonets of Haydn and the 
songs of Mozart and Beethoven. 

»36¢ 

The followers of the school of German Lied, as established 

by Schubert, are numerous and notable, including such char- 


acteristic writers as Grieg, Tschaikowsky, Jensen, Lassen, 
Kjerulf, Rubinstein, Raff, and others. Another style of writing 
is known as the French school, and a charming lot of French 
writers, such as Massenet, Saint Saéns, Délibes, are now 
favorites with all singers of culture. The English school of the 
classic type includes such names as Purcell and Bishop, and the 
modern high class of composers, as Mackenzie and MacCunn, 
besides the endless amount of good ballads by Adams, Tours, 
Cowen, Sullivan, etc. And American song-writers are coming 
to the front, also, though the models are evidently German. 
The names of such writers as MacDowell, Foote, Brandeis, 
Klein, Chadwick and Van der Stucken are becoming known for 
highest forms of song-writing; and in a more popular strain, 
Buck, Shelly, De Koven, Parker, and many others, are extremely 
popular. Besides these songs, there is a large field open to the 
vocalist of higher culture in the many oratorio arias and oper- 
atic solos. ‘These latter introduce to us the Italian school of 
vocal writing, with all its florid work, which is so enticing to 
the singer and pleasing to the average audience. 
736 

Singers will always be better artists if they will become ac- 
quainted with the entire range of vocal literature, and the fol- 
lowing list of volumes, though by no means a complete record 
of the world’s songs published in English, is sufficient to equip 
the artist singer satisfactorily. 


Published by Novello, Ewer & Co. 


The most complete selection of albums sent to us is from 
Novello, Ewer & Co., including the following : 


Bach—Twenty Sacred Songs. Edited and with pianoforte ac- 
companiments by Robert Franz. 
Hlayén —Ten Canzonets. 


Beethoven—Complete Songs. 3 vols. English version by the 
Rev. J. Troutbeck. 
Schuber‘—Complete Songs. 6 vols. English version, by N. 


Macfarren. Including all the best known songs of this com- 
poser, and the three sets known as ‘‘Schwanengesang,” 
“* Die Schéne Miillerin,” and ‘‘ Winterreise.” 

Schumann—Complete Songs. 7 vols. English version by N. 
Macfarren, including the ‘‘ Dichterliebe” (Poet's love); ‘* Wo- 
men’s Love and Life” (8 songs); “Liederkreis” (12 poems 
of Von Eichendorf); ‘‘Myrthen (dedicated in 1840 to his 
wife) ; the 14 songs to poems of Robert Burns; the 12 songs 
set to Kerner’s poems; and a selection of 30 of the most 
popular of the composer’s lyrics. 

Franz—TVhirty Songs. Edited and with English text, by F. 
Hueffer. 

Brahms—Twenty-two Songs. 
Hueffer. 

LRubinstein—T wenty-five Selected Songs (F. Hueffer). 

Liszi—Twenty Songs (F. Hueffer). 

Doorak—Sixteen Songs. English version by the Rev. J. Trout- 
beck. Including the beautiful “Evening Songs,” op. 31. 

German Volkslieder Album. English version by John Oxenford. 
This set of German songs is wellnigh perfect. The printer's 
work is beautiful, the translations are, for the most part, care- 
fully and intelligently done, the German text accompanies 
the translations, and the whole edition is of the highest grade 
of excellence. 


A remarkable set of books is the most carefully edited series 
of the classic oratorio solos, with complete markings for phras- 
ing, expression, breathing, etc., by Alberto Randegger. This 
set includes the following : 


Handel—Twelve songs, each for soprano, contralto, tenor, bari- 
tone and bass. 

Mendelssohn—Elijah. Solo copies for soprano, alto, tenor and 
bass. 

These 8 books are of recent make, and are indispensable to 
the oratorio soloist, Randegger being an accepted authority on 
interpretation of the classics. 

The English school of song is represented very completely 
in the Novello edition. The following list includes most of the 
best writers of the country : ; 


Selected and translated by F. 
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Albums of English Song—s vols. No. 1, Thos. A. Arne (1710—- 
1778), 20 songs; No. 2, Sir Henry R. Bishop (1786-1855), 
20 songs; No. 3, Chas. Dibdin (1745-1814), 21 songs; No. 4, 
Jas. Hook (1746-1827) ; No. 5, Edw. J. Loder (1813-1865), 21 
songs. This excellent collection of the English classics is ed- 
ited and with pianoforteaccompaniment by Wm. Alex. Barrett. 

English Folk-Songs. 1 vol. Edited by Wm. Alex. Barrett. This 
also calls for special mention. 

Hatton—Sailors’ Songs. 1 vol. 
volkslied character. 


Of later English writers are the following : 


Mackenzie, A. C—Eighteen Songs, including his ‘‘ Spring Songs.” 


Haynes, Battison—Delicate settings of ‘‘ Nine Elizabethan Lyrics.” 

King, Olwer—Six Songs. 

Stainer—Seven Songs. 

Bunnett, G. /.—Ten Songs, words by Burns. 

Bennett, Sterndale—Twelve Songs, German and English. 

Purcell—Twelve Songs. This volume more aptly belongs with 
the English classics. 

MacCunn, Hamish—Six Love Lyrics. 

Dannreuther, Edw.—sSix Songs (Rossetti), and Five Songs (Wm. 
Morris). 

Lehman, Liza—Eight German Songs. 

Beyer, Hugo—Six Swedish Songs. 

Old Ireland—Ancient Irish Melodies, edited by B. Tours. 

Randegger—Sacred Songs for Little Singers. 

Marchant, A. W.—TYwilight Songs for Children. 

Bendil, K.—Twelve Songs, including gypsy melodies. 


The two-part songs issued by Novello include the following : 


Schumann—Vocal Duets, complete. 
Mendelssohn—V ocal Duets, complete. 
Cowen—Six Duets. 

Dannreuther, Edw.—Five Two-part Songs. 
Haynes, Battison—Six Two-part Songs. 
Pinsuti—Twelve Duets. 

Abt—T wenty-four Duets. 

Ford, Ernest C.—Six Duets. 
Marzials—Eight Duets. 

Taken altogether, the collection of vocal works published by 
this house offers the earnest student of classic works every op- 
portunity for study and concert material. The grade of work, 
both musical and mechanical, is unsurpassed. ‘The books are 
of convenient form, the type clear and correct, the text always 
satisfactory and often marked by unusual skill in translation. 


Published by Arthur P. Schmidt. 


The house of Arthur P. Schmidt is doing excellent work in 
introducing high-class songs by the best American composers. 
These albums are, for the most part, by Boston musicians, and 
their work is in the style of the modern German song. Some 
of the composers have reached down to a popular style, but 
all of these noted below are marked by earnestness and excel- 
lent musicianship, which will readily admit of their being 
placed alongside of works of a similar kind by foreign com- 
posers. Many of these American songs show melodic fluency 
and poetic feeling, while the pianoforte accompaniments are of 
a high order of ingenuity and variety. 

MacDowell, Fk. A.—Six Love Songs. The poems are by W. H. 
Gardner, a resident of Massachusetts, who is supplying many 
of our composers with lyrics well adapted for musical treat- 
ment. 

Foote, Arthur—Eleven Songs, from various sources. 

Hea Mrs. H. H. AW—A Cyclus of Songs, including Shelley’s 
ae Med 

Marston, G. W.—Lieder Album, German and English, 

Lynes, # —Fifteen Selected Songs. 

Rogers, Clara Kathleen—Song Album. 
Shakespeare, etc. 

Chadwick, Geo. W—Two Albums, including ‘‘Songs of Brittany.” 


Published by the Oliver Ditson Co. 


The house of Oliver Ditson Co, have published a very com- 
plete series of books of songs, in both plain and fancy bind- 


Lyrics from Browning, 


A stirring set of songs of a 


ings, the pages of sheet music size. The volumes are all ar- 
ranged to meet the popular demand for selections from the 
complete works of the best of the world’s song-writers. The 
original text, be it German, French, or Italian, is usually 
printed with the translations. Among the translators are Louis 
C. Elson, U. C. Burnap, Laura Underwood, Theo. Marzials, M. 
J. Barnett. These books include every school of song-writing, 
and we find in them the accepted popular songs of Schubert, 
Schumann, Franz, Rubinstein, Lassen, Jensen, Massenet, Pin- 
suti, Grieg, etc. The albums are conveniently arranged and 
classified, so that the character of their contents will be readily 
known from the title. The list follows: 


Song Classics for Soprano—2z vols. About 80 songs in all. 

Classic Vocal Gems—By the best modern composers (soprano), 
containing many French songs, with original text and Eng- 
lish. 

Classic Vocal Gems—for contralto. 

Classic Tenor Songs—36 original tenor songs, in various styles. 

Choice and Popular Allo Songs—33 songs of the English ballad 
style, by Adams, Watson, Roeckel, Temple, etc. 

Classic Songs for Low Voice—alto and mezzo-soprano, mostly of 
the German school. 

Classic Baritone and Bass Songs—a popular set of songs by Eng- 
lish and German composers. 

Choice Sacred Solos—for soprano, tenor or mezzo-soprano. Con- 
taining 39 songs from various sources, well adapted for the 
church soloist. 

Choice Sacred Due/s—various voices, original and adapted. 

Choice Vocal Duets—secular, for all voices. 


This collection of albums is made up of standard works which 
need no particular comment. They appeal especially to the 
popular want for selected songs rather than complete editions 
of the composers. The selections being carefully and ably 
made, and the books being of excellent workmanship, make 
the set most valuable to singers and students. 


Published by Wm. A. Pond & Co. 


Although this house publishes many books of instrumental 
music, they issue but two vocal albums. These, however, are 
well worthy of note. 


American Elite Vocal Album—1 vol. Contains the best numbers. 
sacred and secular, which have appeared in the Elite edition 
insheet form. The songs are copyrighted, and all original and 
comparatively new. The book contains such names as Joseffy 
Van der Stucken, DuJcken, Fradel, Venth, etc. The grade 
of music is of the highest, and, for the most part, German in 
style. The book has exceptional merit. 

La Villa, Paola—Song Album. A beautifully made collection of 
songs by this popular musician, containing 12 original songs 
which, while fully up to the musical standard of the best 
German songs of to-day, have yet the flowing Italian style. 
The book is made for high or low voice. 


Published by Breitkopf & Hartel. 


Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel, of Leipsic, have recently estab- 
lished a house in New York, and are now making albums of 
songs with excellent English translations. 


Zollner, Heinrich—Liebeslieder. A charming collection of lyrics 
for mezzo-sop., with text by Cornelius, translated by E. Buck. 
Dressel, Ofto—Lieder Album. 20 songs, with English and Ger- 
man text, of much merit and in a fine variety of styles. 
Reinecke—Ywenty-seven Children’s Songs. A fine edition with 
vocal parts only. Has excellent English words by E. 
d’Esterre-Keeling. This little book is well adapted for school 
use. 
Published by Boosey & Co. 


Messrs. Boosey & Co. publish a fine set of song-albums, 
which have gained great popularity under the name ‘‘ Royal 
Song-Books.” Two sets are particularly valuable because of 
their unique character and excellent editing. The first set is: 


Folk-Song Albums—This contains a complete collection of 
national songs and popular lyrics, There are 9 vols., named, 


. 
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respectively, ‘‘Songs of England” (edited by Hatton and Fan- 
ing), “Scotland” (Pittman), “Ireland,” ‘‘ Wales,” ‘ France,” 
“Germany ” (Kappey), ‘‘Italy,” ‘‘ Eastern Europe,” Northern 
Europe.” Most of the books have the original text with ex- 
cellent translations, the entire collection forming a standard 
library of folk-song. 


The set of books second in interest comprises a great variety 
of albums of classic songs, duets, etc. The volumes include 
complete sets of Schumann, Schubert, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Rubinstein, Mendelssohn, etc., with 2 vols. of Handel’s oratorio 
and opera songs : | 


Royal Operatic Album—Edited by Josiah Pittman, 5 vols., includ- 
ing 186 of the most celebrated arias, with Italian and English 
text. The volumes are: ‘‘ Prima Donna’s Album,” soprano, 
““The Contralto Album,” “The Tenor Album,” “The Baritone 
Album,” “Forty Celebrated Operatic Duets,” for ladies’ voices. 
These books are all finely gotten up with paper or hand- 
some cloth bindings ; the type is clear and large ; the trans- 
lations are most excellent; all the selections are in original 
keys, without alterations. 

One Hundred Sacred Songs—Edited by John Hiles. 

Fifty Modern Ballads. 

Hatton, John—Sixty-six Humorous Songs. These last three are 
important volumes in the same collection, each containing 
valuable music of its kind. 


Published by G. Schirmer. 


For the last few years this house has been printing song-al- 
bums ofa very superior character, and the catalogue now in- 
cludes the names of the best song-writers of all countries and 
of all schools. 


Modern Lyrics—Several vols., presenting in handy shape, with 
excellent type, etc., a complete list of the more modern com- 
posers of the German and French schools, such as Meyer-Hel- 
mund, Kjerulf, Vogrich, Bradsky, Widor, Massenet. Klein, 
Grieg, Tschaikowsky, Thomé, Gounod, Thomas, Lacome. Jen- 
sen, Lassen, Chaminade, etc. Thetranslations are generally 
excellent. 
Albums of English Ballads—Very complete, and including the 
best and most popular songs of Cowen, Denza, Tosti, Barnby, 
Marzials, Hope Temple, Goring-Thomas, Moir, Adams, etc. 


Mr. Schirmer has gathered about him the very best American 
composers, and has issued volumes of songs, including the best 
work of such men as Strelezki, De Koven, Bartlett, Buck, 
Shelly, Neidlinger, Shepperd, Hawley, Jordan, etc. Splendid 
editions of bass songs are issued from this house. 

Marzo, Edouard—Sacred Songs for Protestant Service, or with 
Latin text. A fine book, including many beautiful selections 
for the Roman Catholic service ; will prove of great help 
to singers. 


International Song-Album—Edited by F. W. Root. 


A good selec- 
tion of songs ofall lands. 


A large selection of duet albums for all voices are also pub- 
lished. These various books are to be had in paper, boards, or 
cloth, elegantly made, in a shape equally convenient for the 
student’s use or for the platform. 


Published by Edward Schuberth & Co. 


This house is also publishing a beautiful set of song-albums, 
with translations of foreign songs by such authorities as ee: 
Jackson, H. W. Nichol, and others. 


Meyer-Helmund—Excelsior Edition, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 are a complete 
set of this composer's songs, for high and low voices. ‘The 
volumes contain excellent portraits of the composer, taken at 
different times, and altogether the books make an unusual 
edition of this popular song-writer’s works. 

Ries, Frinz—Excelsior Edition, Nos. 6and 7, containing 15 well- 
selected songs by this writer, for high or low voice, with 
English and German texts and portrait of composer. This is 
the only collection of these beautiful songs brought to our 
notice. 

Wershinger, /.—Eight songs. A neat volume of interesting 
lyrics of the German school by a writer comparatively little 
known. 

Wermann, Oscar—Fight duets. A series of delicate two-part 
songs forsop. and alto, with English words by Helen Tretbar. 
The editions of this house are in every way perfect - musi- 

cally, typographically and mechanically. 


In presenting this record of what our publishers are doing for 
the ideal song-world we find noexcuse necessary. Our attempt 
has been to classify the song-literature available to the 
American student and the professional, so thatit may bereadily 
referred to. We cannot attempttoname all of the song-albums 
published, but have made the record as nearly complete as pos- 
sible. One fact should be impressed upon the reader, viz., 
each publisher makes a specialty of some particular class of 
work and probably represents the best work of its kind, though 
all the publishers issue books of various. schools—oratorio, 
opera, German song, English ballad, folk-songs, modern com- 
posers, American writers, classical editions, selected songs, 
etc. A careful reading of this short record will reveal the pecu- 
liar trend of each publisher’s policy ; and knowing this, the 
reader will know where to buy. 

We want this record to be of particular aid to students, who 
ought to know who are writing our best songs and who are pub- 
lishing them. No artist’s life is complete without an acquaint- 
ance with the best products of his art. This leads to a tasteful 
selection of material for the energy of the artist, and will lead 
finally to the truer spirit of universal taste, which should ob- 
tain with all who pretend to lead the public into the ideal world 
of song. 


CHATS WITH STUDENTS. 


| HAVE been asked to explain the peculiar ad- 

vantages of the tonic sol-fa method of notation, 
and to give a reason why it is deemed the best 
method for teaching beginners. 

Briefly stated, the advantages in the sol-fasys- 
tem are found in its simplicity, the few characters 
required, and the unvarying significance of those 
characters or symbols. 

Bee 

The underlying principle in singing *‘ by 
note” is familiarity with relative pitch and 
length of tones. The simpler the system of sym- 
bols representing these relationships, the easier 
will the task of the reader be. The symbols in 
staff-notation, expressing pitch and duration of 
tones, are not unvarying, andare often exceed- 
ingly complicated, requiring good power of 
musical analysis on the part of the singer to de- 
cipher the phrases. For instance, let us consider 
pitch. The staff represents relative pitch ; thus 
from one degree to another expresses the differ- 
ence in pitch of tones, known musically as an in- 
terval. 


If we fix a clef upon the staff, we make it 
represent absolute as well as relative pitch. But 
we have three clefs, G, F andC. We will go so 
far as to discard the little used C clef and we still 
have two, Gand F. The staff with either of these 
clefs presents the same picture to the eye, but 
the tone each degree represents is not the same 
in both cases. Then, again, there are seven de- 
grees of the staff upon which we may begin our 
scale, and this requires familiarity with the 
various intervals of the scale, with seven differ- 
ent starting-points. 

7aee 


The sol-fa reader has none of this to trouble 
him, Soprano, alto, tenor, or bass require no 
change of symbols; the one unvarying set of 
signs, is placed before the singer. All transla- 
tion, transposition of key-relationships, etc., are 
done by the editor, and the reader finds only the 
scale-names before him, If he thoroughly know 
his scale and its intervals, he has learned the 
greater part of his art. 


Wee 


In time it is the same, the beat or pulse-sign . 


never varies in sol-fa, while in staff-notation we 


have a great variety of signs for the same thought; 
thus, $, 3, 3, etc. 

Here we have, in one case, a quarter-note for 
a pulse-note ; in another, an eighth; and, in still 
another, ahalf-note. This allserves to confuse 
a pupil, because there are here three symbols, 
each expressing really the same thought—a 


ulse. 
i 335e 


Now, if our music were all written say in the 
key of C, and witha quarter-note for pulse-note, 
thus, 4, #, 4, etc., the reading of music could be 
readily taught tothe masses. But when we begin 
to say that dois upon Cin one composition, D 
in another, and so on through the fifteen keys, and 
when we say thatin one piece a quarter-note is 
entitled to a full beat, and in another a half-note 
has the same rhythmic importance, the student is 
mystified, and the majority fall out of the class 
discouraged by the great mass of contradictory 
things to be mastered. Yo the musician it ail 
seems easy, for he comprehends it; but the novice 
finds ita maze. Therefore, why not use the sys- 
tem which is without contradiction, and develop 
in the student a fair degree of musicianship, a 
correct idea of scale-relationships and of 
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rhythmic quantities? Thenhe will find it not a 
difficult thing to fit any sort of symbols to the 
well-comprehended facts already digested. 
Bee 

These are the reasons why tonic sol-fa is the 
easier system for beginners, and why it can be 
used to great advantage before entering upon the 
study of the complex staff-notation. There are 
other advantages in the system of Mr. Curwen, 
but this difference in the symbols is the great 
source of ease in the mastering of the notation. 
There are very few objectors to the methods of 
teaching instituted by Mr. Curwen, the chief 
point of objection being the notation signs. The 
common cry, however, of having ‘‘to learn two 
notations’? is‘not well founded; for, in fact, the 
learning of the sol-fa symbols is really no task 
whatever, for the symbols of pitch are but the 
scale-names, do, re, mi, etc., which, of course, are 
learned with the tones themselves, and the time- 
symbols are but six, andso simple as to be easily 
learned by a child. 

ase 

Another question often brought tome is ofa 
different nature: ‘‘Is it essential for a singer to 
maintain a quiet upper chest while singing?” We 
see so many acceptable singers heaving the chest 
with a great rise and fall at each phrase, that it 
seems a paradox to say that good singing de- 
mands a firm upper chest. Yet no teacher who 
takes the pains tocultivate in his pupils a correct 
basis of vocal method, will fail to urge his 
students to avoid this unnecessary and unsightly 
chest-pumping motion. 


Bae 


Let me give youa fewreasons anda few ex- 
planations. Firstof all comes the fact that nature 
has provided muscles which are intended for the 
holding up of the chest-walls. If these muscles 
are not used, the chest shows a weakness, and as 
soon as the lungs are emptied of their contents, 
the weight of the chest-wallcauses the depression 
of the upper frame; the chest, so to speak, drops 
down. The only thing that holds the chest up is 
the expanded lung-surface. Now, it is not a 
difficult thing to understand that this kind of 
chest-movement in no way utilizes its own 
powers, but that the action is entirely (or nearly 
so) dependent upon the organs below the chest- 
wall. Furthermore, this dropping down of the 
chest-wall upon the lung-cavity, or, in fact, upon 
the lungs, serves to crowd the upper lobes and 
more or less impede the egress of air; also, the 
falling bone and muscle-surface is usually sure 
to affect the lower throat by compression, and 
the lower throat should be without any restraint. 


735¢ 
* Tf, on the other hand, the muscles of the upper 
chest are trained to perform their duty, the upper 
frame will readily assume and maintain a firm, 
active position, which will allow the lungs free 
play, will strengthen the supporting columns of 
the neck, and dignify the personal bearing of the 


singer. 
735¢ 
All of this assumes that the correct basis of 
breathing at the diaphragm and abdomen isa fixed 
habit, and that the upper chest-action is a passive 
defect. But, usually, I might say always, with 
young students, the action of the upper chest is 
made to serve as the real vocal effort, and the 
lower parts of the lungs are scarcely used at all. 
When this is the case, the tone is sure to be 
pinched and thin, and the singer shows great dis- 
tress when attempting to prolong a tone or to en- 
largeit. 
756 


If you will notice singers particularly, you will 
see this remarkable action always accompanying 
the efforts of such as use the moving upper chest, 
viz.: At the very beginning of the phrase the 
chest drops and rests depressed till a new inspi- 
ration pushes it up. What can this mean but that 
the first pressure of breath upon the vocal cords 
is uncontrolled, and the breath-pressure is en- 
tirely due at first to acollapse of the lungs! 
Where, then, is the sustaining effort? What is 
the use of so filling the chest? What can be said 
in favor of a method of breathing which permits 
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the first breath-current to be wild, uncontrolled 
air, which allows a great waste of breath at the 
very moment of attack, which does not prevent 
the collapse of the upper chest? To me the only 
word in favor of this bad method is in the some- 
what doubtful thought that singers do manage to 
sing acceptably in spite of defective control of the 
muscles. This fact, however, simply proves that 
the holding of the breath at the waist by the 
diaphragm and the abdominal muscles is a more 
powerful agency for good singing than can be 
overcome by the bad management of the upper 
chest. 

7356 

From all this we learn that although we can 
sing acceptably with improper management of 
the upper chest, yet the proper control of this 
part of the body will aid the singer much, first, 
by insisting on muscular action below, where, in- 
deed, 
secondly, the open chest and free throat are of 
great assistance to the singer; thirdly, the firm 
upper chest, without the unsightly heaving in 
respiration, gives the singer a more impressive, 
stronger public presence, and serves to dignify 
the effort and the result. Much more I might add 
of the benefits of a firm upper chest, but I think 
this is sufficient. 

Women as wellas men, whether of heavy or 
light build, can all cultivate this desirable condi- 
tion;and no one who has learned to use the 
powers of nature in the direction of firm carriage 
and dignified bearing will ever willingly return to 
the weak, inartistic, flabby chest, which marks 
the artist as incomplete in self-control, 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


Wiaet is the correct pronunciation of the 
word ‘‘praised”’ at the end of a strain in 

the anthem ‘‘ Be joyfulin the Lord?” Should it 

be praised or prais-ed ? Mrs. L, H. 


Answer, 


I do not know the anthem you referto. If the 
word has two notes, the pronunciation would be 
prais-ed ; if but one note, probably more correct- 
ly pronounced with one syllable. 

You may also look to see if the word is to be 
made to ‘‘rhyme’’ with another similar word, 
anditmay give youacue to the correct pro- 
nunciation, There is no absolute rule for such 
words, but itisa safe thing to say that, unless 
there be an evident reason for the two syllables, 
correct taste would call for the usual ‘‘straight” 
pronunciation, prazsed. 

7SEe 

I am starting a musical library for myself, but 
have not a great deal of money toexpend. What 
25 books would you suggest as being indispen- 
sable? I am interested chiefly in singing, but 
realize that the wider my knowledge the better I 
shall sing. CLARA, 

Answer, 


Divide your library into several kinds of works, 
viz., general history of music ; technical works; 
reflective essays, etc.; biography. ‘Try this cata- 
logue : 

Lfistory. 

‘A Concise History of Music.’’ H. G. B. Hunt. 
Price, $1. An excellent little work. 

*‘Catechism of Musical History.’’ 
mann. 2 books. $1 each. 

«<The History of Music.” E. Nauman. 2 vols., $5. 


Technical Works. 

‘‘Expression in Pianoforte Playing.” A. F. 
Christiani. 1vol. $3. 

**Scientific Basis of Music.’”’ Stone. 60 cts. 

** Musical Expression.” Matthis Lussy. $1.50. 

Biography. 

‘‘Bach.” Philip Spitta. 3 vols. $4. This is 
the accepted authority. There are also many 
small books on the subject. 

‘“‘Handel.’’ Chrysander. 

fOTaydn. 7s is. NOhIs sks 

“Mozart.” Otto Jahn. 3 vols. $10. 

Also E. Holmes’s ‘‘ Life of Mozart.” 

‘*Beethoven.” A. W. Thayer. 

*‘Mendelssohn.”’ Lampadius. 


Hugo Rie- 


$2. 
$1.25. 


the real vocal effort must be centred ;— 
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In the ‘‘ Great Musician ’’ series are published 
short and authentic lives of the masters named 
above, and of Schubert, Schumann, Wagner and 


Weber. These are all edited by Franz Hueffer, 
price, $1. 

‘¢Chopin as Man and Musician.”’ Fr. Wiecks. 
$10, ‘ 


‘‘Great Singers.” G. T. Ferris. 2series. 60 


cts. each. 
General Essays. 


‘“‘The Standard. Cantatas, Oratorios and 
Operas.’’ G.P. Upton. 3 vols. $1.50 each, 

‘« The Beautiful in Music.’’ E. Hanslick. $2.50. 

‘*Music and Morals.” Haweis, $3. 

“How to Understand Music. W. S. B. 
Matthews. 2 vols. $1.50 each. 

“A Conversation in Music.” 

‘*Music and Musicians.’’ 
vols. $5.50. 

«« Piano and Song.’’ Fr. Wiecks. 

‘“-Woman in Music.” Upton. $1. 

‘‘Art-Life and Theories of R. Wagner.” The 
Wagner literature is unlimited. H. E. Krehbiel, 
W. J. Henderson, H. T. Finck, Gustave Kobbe, 
and others have written many interesting books 
on the subject of Wagner and his work. 

To such books as given above, you should add 
a good dictionary of music, such as Stainer and’ 
Barrett’s, or the most complete of all, ‘‘ Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” 5 vols. 
$25 ; also text-books in harmony, form, etc. I 
have only given a few of the many. books to be 
obtained, but if you will read these or a selection 
of them, you will have a good fund of musical 
information, and will probably be able to make 
a further choice of books without assistance. 
The cheap editions named are all authentic, but 
the large works are the recognized authorities. 


73h 
What constitutes a good teacher of music? 
Can one be a good teacher and not a good per- 


former ? Hele 
Answer. 


Rubinstein. $10. 
R. Schumann. 2 


$1.50. 


A teacher must know what we may call the 
elements of the thing he teaches. All the prin- 
ciples involved in an art must be demonstrated 
by the teacher. The good vocal teacher will 
need to be able to produce every quality of tone, 
good and bad, and to know how he doesit. He 
will need to have the finest artistic instincts, 
good taste, good judgment, a certain amount of 
personal magnetism, and to be a thorough 
musician. The piano teacher likewise will need 
to know and be able to demonstrate the various 
qualities of touch, the various items of pianoforte 
technical exercises, scales, arpeggios, octaves, 
etc., besides the personal characteristics named 
above. Virtuosity is not a necessity with teach- 
ers; in fact, virtuosi are apt to be indifferent 
teachers, for the reason that they usually have 
found the elements of their art innate, and 
powers which are born with one are seldom 
reasoned out. A good teacher willalways prove 
himself a good student; means or methods of 
doing are hisconstant study. Good teaching not 
only seeks results, but includes all those elements 
known in pedagogy as synthetic and analytic 
processes. A virtuoso may havea mind of an- 
alytic temper, or he may have attained his powers 
of performance by a simple drudgery coupled 
with his native powers. If the former be the 
case, he is likely to be a good teacher; if the 
latter be true, the chances are that he will not 
be a good teacher. 


at 
Please explain attack in singing. Just what is - 
it? M. M. 
Answer, 


I explained in a Chat of some months ago what 
is meant by attack in singing, so I will refer you 
to the Feb, No, for a full account of vocal attack 
or stroke of the glottis. Another application of 
the term attack is used to express the manner of 
entrance upon a musical phrase, especially. in 
ensemble work. Thus, the attack of an orchestra, 
chorus, or quartet is good or bad according to the. 
unanimity and promptness with which the open- 
ing tones of the phrase are delivered. 


LOUIS. ARTHUR RUSSELL, 


December, 1892. 
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For Werner's Voice Magazine. 


THE HEROINES OF THE GERMAN STAGE. 
TRANSLATED BY EDGAR S. WERNER. 


{From Die Garlenlaube.} 

A MELANCHOLY halo seems to hover around the group of 

heroines who hold aloft the banner of tragedy in Germany. 
Indeed, how is it with German tragedy itself? Is not the worm 
already gnawing at the stately edifice? Can we not catch 
snatches of its death croaks? Are not its supports giving way 
before the storm and pressure of modern taste? Some people in- 
sist that tragedy has had its day, that its heroes and heroines 
are henceforth to stalk in their buskins in the background of 
history. The time seems to have come when only plays deal- 
ing with social conditions are welcomed upon the stage ; when 
it is necessary that the leading role shall be that of a con- 
scienceless adventuress or a passionful society woman, who is 
to turn things topsy-turvy, and surpass in lustre the heroic women 
of the past. If this be true, then the outlook is bad for the 
heroines of our stage, and nothing is left for them but to take 
passage on Charon’s ferry, which the critics are holding in read- 
iness for them, and to retire to the world of shadows. 

Yet the outlook is not so bad as it would seem. Our stage- 
ship is firmly anchored in the harbor of our classical poets, and 
from its masts still wave the proud flags of a Shakespeare, a 
Schiller, and a Goethe. There is no fear that it will soon be 
torn from its anchorage to drift aimlessly on the waves of the 
present stormy and unpropitious times. We may derive 
comfort from the fact that talent is constantly coming to 
the front to strive for laurels similar to those that crown the 
immortal poets. Gifted persons will not hesitate to venture into 
paths rendered glorious by their predecessors ; and, even though 
the present high-rolling breaker may engulf them temporarily 
in its foam and spray, they will rise again to the surface and 
plant their standards beside the standards of the great poets of 
the past. Creative talent will not be prevented from producing 
characters worthy to be reproduced by: great dramatic artists, 
even though present social conditions are unfavorable to the 
creating of colossal characters. 


CHARLOTTE WOLTER, 


Charlotte Wolter—in private life known as the Countess 
O'Sullivan—ofthe Vienna Hofburgtheater, is one ofthe greatest 
of German stage heroines. She is a child of the Rhineland, 
born in Cologne, where she began her career as chorus girl in 
the Stadttheater, subsequently appearing in cities on the beauti- 
ful blue Danube, little dreaming that she was there to win her 
greatest laurels. She first attracted attention in Shakespeare’s 
“Winter's Tale,” in Berlin. The court scene in this play is 
raised to great dramatic importance if the part of Hermione be 
in the hands of a competent actress. Such a one Charlotte 
Wolter showed herself to be. Her fire was kindled by Shake- 
speare; and Dingelstedt, the manager of the Victoriatheater in 
Berlin, was her first dramatic mentor. Heinrich Laube, who 
had attentively watched her career, then secured her for the 
Vienna Hofburgtheater, of which he was manager. At this 
theatre her talent has had great opportunity to develop. Her 
special gift lies in the portraying of emotional characters. The 
inimitable “Wolter scream”—which is the product of a highly 
wrought and highly strung nature,—is indicative of her method 
of expression. However great Laube’s influence upon her may 
have been, she never has had thorough schooling. This lack 
of technical training is apparent in everything she does. Per- 
sons less gifted than she can read the exalted, poetic diction of 
Schiller and Goethe better,—with greater clearness and purity, 
especially parts requiring conversational tones. Neither is she 
at home in Schiller’s dramas. But when it comes to Grillpar- 
zer’s “ Sappho,” particularly in the scenes requiring the display 
of great emotion, J/edea with her wild passion, Lady Macéeth, 
Countess Orsina, Deborah, Phedre, Krimhilde, Mary Magdalen in 
Hebbel’s drama, J/essalina—these are the characters into which 
she enters with all of her fiery nature—characters full of life 
and love, andin which no modern actress can surpass her. Her 
features are fine and expressionful; she is of medium stature, 
and harmoniously developed; indeed, she is one of the great 


players that have given the Vienna Hofburgtheater its lustre, 
andin whose history she will always retain a conspicuous place. 


KLARA ZIEGLER. 


Alongside of this emotional ‘‘ naturalist ”—if such an expres- 
sion may be used in connection with Charlotte Wolter—next to 
this dramatic artist who received such a rich inheritance of 
genius, stands Klara Ziegler, who may be said to be the grandest 
heroine of the German theatre. Whatever she does is done on 
a large scale, Her imposing stature, her resonant voice, a 
certain majestic air that she gives to her acting, constantly re- 
mind us of the picture of Melpomene herself. It seems as if 
the Goddess of Tragedy appeared before us in flesh and blood. 
All of Klara Ziegler’s roles are great, and she plays them in a 
lofty, poetic style. She prefers characters that are not conven- 
tional, and that permit of analysis, of unraveling, and of 
psychological dissection. When left to her choice, she will play, 
for instance, Geibel’s Brunhilde rather than Hebbel’s, because 
the latter does not make the heroine dominate the whole drama 
as does Geibel. Then, too, Hebbel’s peculiar Icelandic Norne, 
(the Destinies) with their mysterious visions, offer little that is 
attractive to an artist who would rather concentrate the interest 
of the play in the clearly defined Brunhilde of the Litbeck poet. 
In saying this, it must not be understood that she is a stranger 
to Hebbel’s muse, for his /udith is one of her most brilliant per- 
sonations. /udifh, as played upon the stage, is a positive, 
powerful heroine, who deliberately sets out to compass the 
death of her people’s foe; whereas the book Judith is a sort of 
vague, enigmatical person who remains half concealed in 
shadows. Klara Ziegler also plays with much success the title 
role in Kleist’s ‘‘ Penthesilea.” Since 1887 she has not essayed 
any new characters. Her nature, her appearance and her train- 
ing plainly indicate the parts she should play; and even though 
modern playwriting should portray human emotions in the 
rougher or in the finer shades, she will not, neither can she, 
follow in the new paths. 


PAULINE ULRICH. 


Undoubtedly the most versatile of German stage heroines is 
Pauline Ulrich, who is equally good. in leading juvenile parts, 
although for the lastten years she has played mainly heavy parts. 
She is a native of Berlin and was thoroughly drilled in dramatic 
work by Herr Kreilinger, of that city. In 1859, she succeeded 
Frau Bayer-Biirck, in Dresden, as one of the stock company of 
the Hoftheater. She played not only Frau Bayer-Birck’s parts, 
but enlarged that repertoire in every direction. Tall, slim, 
flexible, graceful, she can easily adapt herself to light conversa- 
tional parts. She plays Goethe’s /phigenia with poetic nobility, 
and is likewise a fine interpreter of Schribe’s historical plays. 
Perfectly at home in therole of a great lady, she also personates 
with fine humor the society characters of the lightest comedy. 
She combines strong dramatic power with versatility, and, as 
Beatrice in ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing,” presents with delicate 
truthfulness every shade of the poet’s fanciful humor. In fre- 
quent tours she has won a reputation throughout Germany and 
in otherlands. Wherever she has appeared, she has received a 
warm welcome. She is appreciated for the harmony of her 
nature, her intellectuality and her versatility. 


ANNA HAVERLAND. 


Under the direction of Friederich Haase, in Leipsic, a stately 
young blonde made her first attempt and quickly won tragic 
laurels. She was a typical North German, and seemed to be of 
the stuff out of which tragedians are made. But her first ap- 
pearance disappointed all hopes. She appeared as the Countess 
Julia Imperiali, in Schiller’s tragedy ‘‘Fiesco,” one of the most 
exacting of parts. The public was not pleased, and the critics 
shook their heads doubtingly over the young actress. In 
short, all her bright prospects seemed at an end. Indeed, 
the Countess Julia Imperiali might have taken the veil, so com- 
pletely did she disappear from the stage, But after a time her 
name was seen again upon the playbills. Her part was onlya 
prologue, but she spoke it with such fine voice, with so much 
intelligence and expression, that a storm of applause greeted 
her. Thus she came out of obscurity. She had not left the 
city, but had quietly taken a course in dramatic instruction. 
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She soon appeared as Adelaide, in ‘‘ G6tz,” with great success, 
playing the great scenes with the ambassadors of the Holy See 
in a masterly manner. On this evening the German stage 
found a new heroine—Anna Haverland. She was engaged to 
play leading parts in Leipsic, and later at the Dresden Hof- 
theater, finally becoming one of the Meiningen Company. Last 
winter she played in New York city, appearing in a series of 
great German plays; she is now at Ludwig Barnay’s theatre, 
Berlin. She has a beautiful, resonant voice, and Goethe’s 
verses flow melodiously from her lips when she plays the 
Priestess on YTauris’s shore. She is specially fitted for 
grandiose parts, the lines finding in her a gifted interpreter 
whose delivery brings out all the beauties of the text. She has 
power and expression in the portraying of strong passion. Her 
talent, however, does not enable her to remain long in demo- 
niacal depths; she is better suited to present characters in a clear 
light. Her repertoire now consists of celebrated heroines; 
whereas formerly she appeared frequently in leading roles of 
tragic lovers. 


ELEONORE WAHLMANN. 

Unlike Anna Haverland, Eleonore Wahlmann, the heroine 
of the Stuttgart Hoftheater, has seldom made _ professional 
tours, although she has appeared several times at the Vienna 
Hofburgtheater, at Munich, and in various North German 
theatres. Wherever she has played, her talent has received 
marked recognitione A native of Klagenfurth, she has been on 
the stage almost from birth, early appearing in child’s parts—at 
one time a fairy flying out of the clouds, at another time, to her 
great delight, an unsophisticated rustic,—so that she was well 
acquainted with the footlights before her parents sent her to a 
Vienna seminary. After leaving school, she again went on the 
stage, but soon married and lived three years in retirement. 
She was prevailed upon to return to the stage during Emil 
Devrient’s engagement in Amsterdam, playing the part of an 
invalid lover. Becoming a widow soon afterward, she has since 
remained true to her art. After a two years’ engagement at 
Graz, she became, in 1866, a member of the Stuttgart Hof- 
theater Company, where she still is. Notwithstanding her 
disinclination to play in other cities, her reputation is wide- 
spread. She is specially remarkable for the nobility and purity 
of her delivery, as she has abundantly shown not only as 
Goethe’s /phigenia, but also as Sophocles’s Antigone. She also 
plays in a masterly manner the great parts in Schiller’s dramas, 
as, for instance, Mary Stuart and the Maid of Orleans. Her 
power is fully shown in sharply-drawn characters; and in such 
parts as Lady Milford, Countess Orsina, and Medea, her features 
take on a demoniacal expression with most startling effect. A 
brilliant character study was her Margaretfin “Henry VI.,” 
which was put on the Munich Hoftheater stage by Dingelstedt. 
She played this fury of the English Civil War, for which she had 
no precedent, most powerfully, winning warm praise from the 
critics. Among her other leading parts may be mentioned, 
Sappho, Phedre, Thusnelda and Isabella, She has expressive 
features, dark eyes, a noble figure and a graceful carriage. 

GERTRUD GIERS. 

‘We will now turn our attention to the actresses who have 
made a reputation in the last ten years. Like Charlotte Wolter, 
Gertrud Giers is a native of Cologne, and is following in the 
footsteps of that eminent tragedienne. Educated by her mother, 
she received dramatic instruction from the Italian Perini, and 
when only sixteen years of age played heroic parts, being by 
nature of heroic mold. She shone in the great theatres of Ham- 
burg and Frankfort, won triumphs in St. Petersburg andin New 
York, and is at present engaged at the Hanover Hoftheater. 
Her physical endowments, especially her powerful, bell-like 
voice capable of great modulation, go hand in hand with her 
great mental gifts. She has an ardent temperament and a 
strongly sympathetic nature. Her pantomimic powers are ex- 
ceptionally great, her soulful eyes intensifying the expression 
of every emotion. Great intellectuality appears in everything 
she does. Ernst Wildenbruch calls her the most talented. of 
German actresses. Notwithstanding her great intellectuality, 
she is neither cold nor stilted; she puts heart into her acting, 
and all of her personations are remarkable for their spontaneity. 
Her Maid of Orleans is a wonderful performance; in the two 


great monologues and in the prison scene she is most thrilling. 
In the scene with Burgundy, she makes full use of womanly fasci- 
nation, not permitting /oaz, the simple country maid, to be wholly 
overshadowed by the inspired prophetess and warrior. Her 
Phedre, her Messalina, her Medea, her /phigenia are equally cele- 
brated. She invests these heroines of antiquity with pulsating 
life. Her action is always broad and her delivery impressive. 


ROSA POPPE. 


The leading heroine of the Berlin Hofschauspieltheater is 
Rosa Poppe, a Hungarian. Her parents were well-to-do wine- 
growers and kept aninn, in which they sold a part of their 
wine; and many persons remember having been served with a 
glass of genuine Adlersberger by the now famous actress. Her 
mother made her a housekeeper, which accomplishment she 
still retains. Little did the Hungarian wine-growers dream of 
the theatre. Indeed, their daughter had never seen one; but in 
solitude she eagerly read the tragedies of Schiller. Hail and 
flood, the four years’ sickness and final death of the father, 
swept away their property, and Rosa must either marry a man 
she did not love or earn her own living. She chose to support 
herself; and, in opposition to the wishes of all her relatives, be- 
came an actress. She passed through all the drudgery of the 
small theatres, fighting poverty and care, until finally she suc- 
ceeded in turning her course into the legitimate drama. She 
has been at the Vienna Karltheater and the Augsburg Stadt- 
theater, but first attracted special attention during ansengage- - 
mentat the Berlin Hoftheater. At first, her playing was €xtrava- 
gant, inharmonious and inartistic; she was inclined to overdo, 
and her gestures were inappropriate. But she made rapid prog- 
ress, and her Medea in Grillparzer’s trilogy marked an epoch in 
her development. Max Grube, who first produced Grillparzer’s 
“Golden Fleece” in Berlin, permitted her to play Medea through 
the entire trilogy, whereas, as a rule, actresses are allowed to 
play Medea only in the third part. This gave her an oppor- 
tunity fully to portray J/edea’s love and hate. In her acting she 
aims at truth and naturalness; she avoids the declamatory 
style, but does not take sufficient pains with the poetic beauty 
of the lines. She has a style of her own and has made this 
style prominent. She is tall and slim, with pleasing features 
and an excellent, powerful voice. In addition to Medea, 
she has played the following classical parts in Berlin : Adelaide 
in ‘‘ Gotz,” Turandot, Lboli, Elizabeth, and the Marquise von Pom- 
padour, She is steadily improving, and still greater dramatic 
achievements may be expected from her. 


MARIE POSPISCHIL. 


Bogumil Dawison belonged to the Polish stage before he 
became a German actor; the case is similar with Marie 
Pospischil, the present juvenile heroine of the Vienna Hofburg- 
theater, who formerly was a Czechic actress. Born at Prague, 
at the age of sixteen she began her stage career at the Czechic 
Nationaltheater, where she remained for five years, going thence 
on a year’s tour in Russia and Poland, and subsequently 
venturing over to Germany, where she played the Maid of 
Orleans at the German Landestheater in Prague with great 
success. The Czechs were loath to lose one so gifted; but she 
longed for wider opportunities than the Bohemian National- 
theater afforded, and they vainly offered inducements for her to 
remain with them. From Prague she removed to the Berlin 
Germantheater, where her transformation into a German 
actress was completed. She made strenuous efforts to overcome 
the Czechic dialect, which still marred her pronunciation; but 
she has not succeeded in entirely cvercoming her foreign accent, 
as was also the case with Dawison. But she has-ucceeded in ton- 
ing down the declamatory style which is characteristic of the 
Czechic theatre, and has acquired a natural delivery. Fitted to 
paint in brilliant colors, she was obliged to exercise great care 
to avoid too great abandon in, and too much luxuriousness of, 
personation. The severe training of the German theatre enabled 
her to lop off these excrescences, originating partly in her 
nationality and partly in her own nature. A prominent critic 
has said: ‘‘ Marie Pospischil is a heroine with the appearance 
of a society woman and the voice of asentimentalist, and these 
have been welded together by the fire of feeling.” She is follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Charlotte Wolter. Shehas not the marble 
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ELEONORE WAHLMANN As Sappho. 
KLARA ZIEGLER as Brunhilde. 
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Rosa Poppe as Mecdeu 


GERTRUD GIERS AS Phedre. 
PAULINE ULRICH As Aatharine Howard. 


HEROINES OF THE GERMAN STAGE. 


ANNA HAVERLAND AS THE Maid of Orleans. 
CHARLOTTE WOLTER as Lady Macbeth, 


MARIE PosPISCHIL AS Fortia. 
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statuesqueness of Klara Ziegler and her followers. Marie 


Pospischil’s power lies in the naturalness of her passion. Her - 


scream is something like the ‘‘ Wolter scream ” when she plays 
Adelaide in the murder scene in ‘‘Gétz.” Her most brilliant 
roles are those that require a glowing sensitiveness. as Messa/ina, 
and Udaschkin in Freytag’s ‘*Count Waldemar.” She is also 
interesting in Lady Macbeth, Countess Orsina, Sappho and Porta, 
though she is unable always to bring the refractory parts of her 
nature into harmony. She succeeds admirably in doing this 
when she plays Ayjordis, in Ibsen’s “ Northern Campaign,” a 
role that shows the height of her development, as Medea shows 
the height of the development of Rosa Poppe. For her trial 
pieces at the Vienna Hofburgtheater she played the Countess 
Orsina and Mary Stuart with so much success, that she since has 
been a permanent member of that company. 

There are a number of other young actresses who have 
earned the right to be considered coming heroines, of tragedy. 
Atanother time we shall give to them the same consideration that 
we now give to the heroines whose sketches are outlined above. 
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BEELESH. PLAT 


WINNER OF THE THIRD PRIZE IN. THE ‘‘ WERNER’S READINGS 
AND ReEcITATIONS” CONTEST. 


ie is no small honor to have your work singled out from 

among that of 29 people, representing 4,000 recitations, 
when each one of those 29 has done his best to excel you. 
When, therefore, Miss Platt’s work was judged worthy to re- 
ceive the third prize ($25), she might, very properly, have in- 
dulged in a little self-congratulation. 

Miss Platt isa native of Boston, and ata very early age showed 
decided elocutionary ability. Later, she received the first 
_ prize, a gold medal, for recitation at the Berkeley School, the 


judges being Dr. Peabody, Prof. Churchill and ex-Goy. Gaston. 
She was graduated from the New England School of Dramatic 
Instruction, studying also with well-known Boston teachers. 
Her specialty on the platform is Shakespearean and costume 
recitals, also classic posings in Greek dress. Her place among 
the younger Boston teachers is an enviable one, and both she 
and her pupils fill many engagements throughout Massachusetts, 
She was invited to read before the National Convention of Pub- 
lic Readers and Teachers of Elocution, held in New York last 
June, and gave “‘ Pauline Pavlovna.” 


For Werner's Voice Magazine. 
CLARIBEL BROOKS. 


WINNER OF THE SECOND PRIZE IN THE ‘ WERNER’S: READINGS 
AND RecrratTioxs” CONTEST. 


AN Feseareee 8 long has stood at the front in giving 

brilliant men and women to the world of literature, poli- 
tics, statesmanship, law, ministry ; and it is no unimportant 
fact that, of prizes offered by WerveERr’s Voice Macazine for 
the best six collections of recitations, three of the 
prizes—and those the three highest—should be taken 
by Massachusetts women. 

The subject of this sketch, Miss Claribel 
Brooks, was born at Townsend, Mass., 
whither she goes to spend part of each 
year at the old fam- ily homestead. 
Her life has been uneventful. One 
of her earliest remembrances 
is being call- ed upon by 
the teacher, — when “com- 
pany ” vis- ited “the 
school, to recite 
“Cur - teem 
Must 


Ring To- 
Night.” But so 
often did this occur 
that the child grew 


to dread the 
which she was 
her fellow pupils, | 
ferred rather to the 
way in whichit was 
unpleasant the ordeal 
time, from: it dates her 
and on her graduation 
Academy she took »the 
prize speaking contest... In 1886 she completed the 
course at Abbot Academy, An- dover, and in 1890 entered 
the New England Conservatory, Boston, from which she was 
graduated in June, 1892, with the degree of B.O. Her col- 
lection of recitations was awarded the second prize of $50. 


teasings to 
7 subjected by 

teasings that re- 
poem than to the 
recited. However 
may have been atthe 
fondness for elocutien; 
from the Lawrence 
first prize at the annual 
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STATUE-POSING. 


BACCHUS AND THE BACCHANTES. 


By CLARA POWER .EDGERLY. 


(yee study for this month is a contrast to the horror of the 
‘Tribute to the Minotaur,” or the ‘‘Suffering of Iphigenia.” 

To Bacchus, god of the vintage, patron of mirth and laughter, 
I ask your attention. His was a very versatile character, and 
from the celebrations of his festivals sprang the first attempts 
at dramatic performances, and he added the function of god of 
the theatre to that of god of the vine. The jovial, riotous side 
of his character has been made so prominent that thereis danger of 
losing sight of the useful side. He journeyed about, teaching men 
how to tend the vine, as well as the value of honest, upright lives. 

In works of art Bacchus is represented in many forms, some- 
times as an old man ‘with a long beard, and again as a young 
man of exceeding beauty, his head adorned with a wreath of 
ivy. This last picture appeals to us as being nearer our ideal of 
the presiding genius of joy and happiness. He is represented 
as accompanied on his travels first by the Graces or Charities, 
Later, his companions were bacchantic women called Bacchan- 
tes or followers of Bacchus. These are generally pictured with 
their heads thrown back, raging with madness or enthusiasm. 
They were fond of wild dances, and their hearts were filled by 
their master with a deep love of nature. 

The scene depicted by this group is that of Bacchus enthroned, 
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surrounded by his followers, who are placing the floral crown 
upon his head. To be mythologically correct, this crown should 
be of ivy, as that is the plant which is sacred to the god. Five 
of his attendants are performing a mystic dance about him; 
one is placing a crown upon his head, and the others are kneel- 
ing before him offering tribute of fruits and flowers. 

One of the largest pupils in the class should be selected for 
Bacchus. The facial expression should be a blend of pleasure 
and content. The shortest pupil is selected to crown the god. 
She should stand behind Bacchus; the right hand is just raised 
from placing the crown in position, the left arm is thrown up 
over the head, which is inclined slightly forward to note the 
effect, the whole pose expressing pleasure and approbation of 
what has been done. The next shortest pupils should be taken 
to offer tribute. They must be careful to kneel on the knee 


easily upontheknee. Theright hand should grasp the roda little 
above the level of the shoulder. 

In taking positions for this group, Bacchus should first come 
forward to the centre of the stage and Nos. 2 and 3 should bring 
up the pedestal which serves for the throne. As Bacchus takes 
his seat No. 8 steps back to the right, Nos. 6 and 9 come for- 
ward and kneel, and Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 join hands as if to dance. 

All the stage properties needed are a staff for Bacchus, a ped- 
estal, wreath, flowers and grapes, and a drinking-cup. The 
most effective kind of pedestal is one with two steps, but this 
can be used only on large platforms. For a small stage the 


ordinary square pedestal will be found more convenient. If 
the properties are painted with white enameline they give the 
marble effect better, but if this is unprocurable they can be 
simply covered with white cloth. 


The staff should be about 


BACCHUS 


next the god, and not obscure the spectators’ view of the cen- 
tral figure. Their faces must not be hidden, but a profile pre- 
sented to the front. The whole attitude is designed to express 
homage. The other five maidens group themselves in a semi- 
circle at the rear, the tallest in the centre. They throw them- 
selves naturally into a posture of graceful abandon. There must 
be no striving after effect. Sharp angles are to be avoided at 
the elbow. The weight for Nos. 1 and 2 is to be carried upon 
the left foot, and for 3, 4 and 5 upon the right. 

The success of this group depends upon the posers getting 
readily into the careless freedom of the spirit which is to be 
shown in it. No. 2 is a good illustration of successful posing. 
This figure depicts to the life the intoxication of the moment. 
The figure of Bacchus would be more symbolic if it held the 
thyrsus in the right hand. This was a rod with a pine cone 
upon the tip. A drinking-cup in the left hand should rest 


AND THE BACCHANTES, 


six feet long and as large around as a broom handle, and also 
painted white. Any questions will be cheerfully answered. 


This series of statue-poses, when completed, will be sufficient for an 
evening’s entertainment, With those that have been given and those that 
are to follow the following program can be made up: 

1) Vesta; Athena; Amazon; Hera; Hebe; Sappho ; Hecate ; Venus. 
(2) Apollo and the Muses. (3) Chain Dance. (4) Train of Noble Maidens. 
(5) Battle of the Amazons, (6) The Hours; Mercury ; Younger Agrippina; 
Spinning Maiden ; Greek Draped Figure ; Cymbal Player ; Woman Fasten- 
ing Jewels; Springing Amazon. (7) Cassandra; Pomona; Kronos and 
Rhea ; Twilight; Medea. (8) Toilet of the Bride ; (9) The Fates; Antig- 
one and Ismene; Venus and Cupid; Orpheus, Eurydice and Hermes. 
(10) Tribute to the Minotaur ; Three Graces. (11) Cowering Venus ; Night 
and the Fates; Artemis and Endymion. (12) Niobe Group. (13) Bacchus 
and Bacchantes. (14) Sacrifice of Iphigenia. (15) Death of Virginia. (16) 
Home Scene from the Greeks. 

These will form the only compilation of pictures and instructions as to 
arranging the groups that can be found; and readers of this magazine are 
enabled to obtain them at little expense. 
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DorA VALESCA BECKER, 
The Charming American Solo Violiniste. 


Gustav L. BECKER, 
The Talented American Solo Pianist. 
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onducted by Elsie JW. Wilbor. 


I. 
BY SPECIALSREOURSIs 


MONOLOGUE FOR A Lapy, 
[A lady standing with one hand ona chair in a somewhat amateurish attitude.) 


UR kind hostess has asked me to recite something, ‘‘by special re- 
quest,” but I really don’t know what to do. Ihave only a very small 
repertoire, and I’m afraid you know all my stuck recitations. What shall 
Ido? [fause.] Ihave it; I'll give you something entirely original. I'll 
tell you about my last experience of reciting, which really is the cause of 
my being so nervous to-night. 

I began reciting abouta year ago. I took elocution lessons with Mr,—— 
no, 1 won't tell you his name, I want tokeep him all to myself. I studied 
the usual things with him—the ‘‘Mercy’’ speech from the *‘ Merchant of 
Venice,” and Juliet’s ‘‘ Balcony scene,” but Isomehow never could imagine 
my fat, red-faced, snub-nosed old master (there! I’ve told you who he 
was), I never could fancy him as an ideal Romeo; he looked much more 
like Polonius, or the Ghost before he was a ghost—I mean as he probably 
was in the flesh. My elocution master told me that Shakespeare was not 
my forte, so I studied some more modern pieces. He told me I was getting 
on very well—‘‘one of his most promising pupils,” but J found that he 
said that to everyone. 

Well, it soon became known that I recited (one must have some little vices 
you know, just to show up one’s virtues). I received an invitation from 
Mrs. MacMillion fora musical evening last Friday, and in a postscript, 
‘‘we hope you will favor us with arecitation.” Very flattering, wasn’t it? 

Iwent there fully primed with three pieces—‘‘The Lifeboat,” ‘The 
Lost Soul,” and Calverley’s ‘‘ Waiting.” I thought that I had hit on a per- 
fectly original selection ; but I was soon undeceived. There were a great 
many people at Mrs. MacMillion’s, quite fifty, I should think, or perhaps two 
hundred ; but I’m very bad at guessing numbers. We had a lot of music. 
A young man, with red hair and little twinkling light eyes, sang asong by 
De Lara, but it did not sound as well as when I heard the composer sing it. 
Then two girls played a banjo duet ; then—no, we had another song first, 
then a girl with bigeyes and an ugly dress—brown nun’s veiling with 
yellow lace, and beads, and ribbons, and sham flowers, and all sorts of hor- 
rid things, so ugly I’m sure it was made at home, well—where was I? 
Oh, yes! she stood up and recited—what do you think? Why, Calverley’s 
‘‘Waiting!’’ Oh! I was so cross when it came to the last verses ; you re- 
member how they go [¢mitating]: 


‘«*Hush! hark! I see a hovering form ! 
From the dim distance slowly rolled ; 
It rocks like lilies in a storm, 
And oh, its hues are green and gold. 


‘<«JIt comes, it comes! Ah! rest is sweet, 
And there is rest, my babe, for us!’ 
She ceased, as at her very feet 
Stopped the Central Park omnibus !” 


Well, when I heard that I felt inclined to cry. Just imagine how pro- 
voking! One of the pieces Ihad been practicing for weeks past. Oh, it 
was annoying! After that there was a violin solo, then another—no, then 
I had an ice—, sucha nice young man, just up from college, very young, but 
so amusing, and so full of somebody of ‘‘ ours”? who had won something, or 
lost something, I could not quite make out which. 

Then we came back to the drawing-room, and an elderly spinster, with 
curls, sang, ‘‘Oh, that we two were maying,” and the young man from 
college said, ‘‘Thank goodness, we aren’t!” Afterward I had another ice, 
not because I wanted it, not a bit, but the young man from college said he 
was so thirsty. 

Then I saw a youth with long hair and badly-fitting clothes. Ithoughthe 
was going to sing, but he wasn’t; oh, no! much worse—he recited ! 
When I heard the first words I thought I should faint [émtating] : 


‘*Been out in the lifeboat often? Aye, aye, sir, oft enough. 
When it’s rougher than this? Lor’ bless you? this ain’t what we callsrough.”’ 


How well I knew the lines! Wasn’t it cruel? However, I had one hope 
left—my ‘‘Lost Soul,”” a beautiful poem, serious and sentimental. The 
esthetic youth was so tedious that the young man from college asked me 
to come into the conservatory, and really I was so vexed and disappointed 
that I think I would have gone into the coal-cellarif he had asked me. We 
went into the conservatory and had a nice long talk, all about—well, it 
would take too long to tell you now, and besides it would not interest you. 
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All at once mamma came in, and I felt rather frightened at first (I don't 
know why), but she was laughing and smiling, 

**Oh, Mary,” she said, ‘that esthetic young man has been so funny; 
they encored ‘ The Lifeboat,’ so he recited a very comic piece of poetry, 
that sent us allinto fits of laughter. It was called ‘The Fried Sole,’ ’a 
parody on ‘The Lost Soul’ that you used to recite.” 

Alas! my last hope was wrecked ; I could not recite after that! I believe 
I burst into tears. Anyhow, mamma hurried me off ina cab, and I cried 
all the way home, and—and~—I forgot to say good-night to the young man 
from college. Wasn’t it a pity? 

And you see that’s why I don’t like to recite anything to-night. [ Some- 
one comes up and whispers to her.| No! really, have 1? How stupid! I’m 
told that I’ve been reciting all this time. Iam so sorry ; will you ever for- 
give me? I do beg your pardon; I’ll never do itagain! [Runs out.] 


li. 
A MEMORY OF THE MISTLETOE. 


| REMEMBER, I remember, in the years of long ago, 

On a nightin drear December, in the season of the snow ; 
I remember, I remember, when the lights were burning low, © 
That I kissed a little maiden in the years of long ago! 


I remember, I remember, on that drear and darksome night, 

When the blasts of dull December swept o’er valley and o’er height ; 
I remember, I remember, in her eyes a lover’s light 

When I kissed that little maiden on that drear and darksome night. 


I remember, I remember, though the years will come no more, 
When in many a dull December winter beat upon the door : 

I remember, I remember, that I kissed them by the score, 

Every loving, blushing maiden, though the years will come no more. 


I remember, I remember, in the night of all the year, 

When the tears of dull December fall on snow-lit heath and mere : 
I remember, I remember, that the dream I hold most dear 

Is the kiss of children lovers in the night of all the year. 


IH. 
A ROMANCE OF THE PERIOD. 


ta ILDRED,” passionately exclaimed the young man, throwing him- 

self upon his knees, ‘‘hear me! For months I have carried your 
image in my heart. You have never been absent from my thoughts one 
moment. The contemplation of a future unshared with you would drive 
me to despair—to suicide! Listen! For more than a week, Mildred, the 
dread, the suspense, the uncertainty, the horrible fear that I may fail to 
win your affections has oppressed me by day and banished sleep from my 
eyes at night. For more than a week I have not slept. With straining eye- 
balls I have tossed on my restless couch and—”’ 

“‘Harold,”’ interposed the gentle girl, with tears of compassion, ‘I 
should consider myself the most heartless of women could I look unmoved 
upon your sufferings, when a word from me could banish them. If you are 
troubled with insomnia, Harold, you will find instant and certain relief by 
using Heavyside’s celebrated Nerve Squelcher, price, 50 cents a bottle, 
for sale by all druggists. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, tes- 
timonials on application, delays are dangerous, life is precious, and what is 
life without sleep! Send for sample ; if used according to directions, will 
cure in twenty-four hours ; mention this paper.” 


IV. 
THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 


By F. E. WEATHERLY. 


12 was on the eve of Christmas, the snow lay deep and white; 
Isat beside my window and looked into the night ; 

I heard the church-bells ringing, I saw the bright stars shine, 

And childhood came again to me, with all its dreams divine. 

Then, as [ listened to the bells, and watched the skies afar, 

Out of the East, majestical, there rose one radiant star; 

And ev’ry other star grew pale beneath that heavenly glow— 

It seemed to bid me follow, and I could not choose but go. 


From street to street itled me, by many a mansion fair; 

It shone through dingy casement on manya garret bare ; 

From highway on to highway, through alleys dark and cold, 
And where it shone, the darkness was flooded all with gold. 
Sad hearts forgot their sorrow, rough hearts grew soft and mild, 
And weary little children turned in their sleep and smiled ; 
While many a homeless wanderer uplifted patient eyes, 
Seeming to see a homeat last beyond those starry skies. 


And then, methought, earth faded ; I rose as borne on wings, 
Beyond the waste of ruined lives, the press of human things ; 
Above the toil and shadow, above the want and woe— 

My old self and its darkness seemed left on earth below. 

And onward, upward, shone the star, until it seemed to me, 

It flashed upon the golden gate and o’er the crystal sea ; 

And then the gates rolled backward, I stood where angels trod— 
The beauteous star of Bethlehem had led me up to God! 


V. 
THE WORLD’S PROGRESS. 


By HENRY WATTERSON. 
{Oration Delivered at Chicago, Oct. v1, 1892.] 

WE look before and after, and we see, through the half-drawn folds of 

time as through the solemn archways of some grand cathedral, the 
long procession pass, as silent and as realas a dream _ the caravels, tossing 
upon Atlantic’s billows, have thei sails refilled from the East and bear away 
to the West. The land is reached, and fulfilled is the vision whose actuali- 
ties are to be gathered by other hands than his who planned the voyageand 
steered the bark of discovery. The long-sought golden day has coine to 
Spain at last, and Castilian conquests tread one upon another fast enough 
to pile up perpetual power and riches. 

But even as simple justice was denied Columbus, was lasting tenure de- 
nied the Spaniard, We look again, and we see in the far Northeast the old- 
world struggle between the Frenchand the English transferred to the new, 
ending in the tragedy upon the heights above Quebec. Wesee the sturdy 
Puritans in bell-crowned hats and sable garments assailin unequal battle 
the savage and the elements, overcoming both to rise against a mightier 
foe ; we see the yay, but dauntless cavaliers, to the southward, join hands 
with the Roundheadsin holy rebellion. Andlo! down from the green- 
walled hills of New England, out of the swamps of the Carolinas, come 
faintly to the ear, like far-away forest leaves stirred to music by autumn 
winds, the drum-taps of the revolution; the tramp of the minute-men, 
Israel Putnam riding before ; the hoof-beats of Sumter’s horse galloping to 
the front; the thunder of Stark’s guns in spirit-battle ; the gleam of 
Marion’s watch fires in ghostly bivouac ; and there, there in serried, saint- 
like ranks on fame’s eternal camping-ground, stand— 


‘* The old Continentals, in their ragged regimentals, yielding not,” 


as, amid the singing of angels in heaven, the scene is shut out from our 
mortal vision by proud and happy tears. 

We see the rise of the young republic, and the gentlemen in knee- 
breeches and powdered wigs who signed the declaration and the gentlemen 
in knee-breeches and powdered wigs who made the constitution. We see 
the little nation menaced from without. Wesee the riflemenin hunting-shirt 
and buckskinswarm from the cabin in the wilderness to the rescue of country 
and home; and our hearts swell toa second and final decree of indepen- 
dence, won by the prowess and valor of American arms upon land and sea. 

And then, and then—since there is no life of nations or of men without 
its shadow and its sorrow—there comes a day when the spirits of the fathers 
no longer walk upon the battlements of freedom, and allis dark; and all 
seems lost, save liberty, and honor, and, praise God, our blessed Union. 
Truly, out of trial comes the strength of man, out of disaster comes the 
glory ofthe state ! 3 

The curse of slavery isgone. It was a joint heritage of woe, to be wiped 
out and expatiated in bloodand flame. The mirage of the Confederacy has 
vanished. It was essentially bucolic, a vision of Arcadie, the dream of a 
most attractive economic fallacy. ‘he exact relation of the states to the 
federal government, left open to double construction by the authors of our 
organic being because they could not agree among themselves, has been 
clearly and definitely fixed by the three last amendments to the original 
chart, which constitute the real treaty of peace between the North-and the 
South, and seal our bonds as a nation forever. The republic represents at 
last the letter and the spirit of the sublime declaration. The fetters that 
bound her to the earth are burst asunder. The rags that degraded her 
beauty are cast aside. Like the enchanted princess in the legend, clad in 
spotless raiment and wearing a crown of living light, shesteps in the perfec- 
tion of her maturity upon the scene of this the latest and proudest of her 
victories to bid a welcome to the world! Need I pursue the theme? - This 
vast assemblage speaks with a resonance and meaning which words can 
never reach. There isno geography in American manhood. There are no 
sections to American fraternity. The South claims Lincoln, the immortal, 
for its own ; the North has no right to reject Stonewall Jackson, the one 
typical Puritan soldier of the war, for its own! Nor will it! The time is 
coming, is almost here, when hanging above many a mantel-board in fair 
New England —glorifying many a cottage in thesunny South—shall be seen 
bound together in everlasting love and honor two cross-swords carried to 
battle respectively by the grandfather who wore the blue and the grand- 
father who wore the gray. 

From wheresoever he cometh we welcome him with all our hearts; the 
son of the Rhone and the Garonne, our godmother, France, to whom we 
owe so much, he shall be our Lafayette ; the son of the Rhine and the Mo- 
selle, he shall be our Goethe and our Wagner; the son of the Campagna 
and the Vesuvian Bay, he shall be our Michael Angelo and our Garibaldi ; 
the son of Arragon and the Indes, he shall be our Christopher Columbus, 
fitly honored at last throughout the world. Our good cousin of England 
needs no words of special civility and courtesy from us. For him the latch- 
string is everon the outerside. All nations and all creeds be welcome 
here; from the Bosphorus and the Black Sea, the Viennese woods and the 
Danubian plains ; from Holland dyke to Alpine crag; from Belgrade and 
Caicutta, and round to China seas and the busy marts of Japan, the isles of 
the Pacific and the far-away Capes of Africa—Armenian, Christian and Jew 
—the American, loving no country except his own, but loving all mankind 

s his brother, bids you enter and fear not; bids you partake with us of 
hese fruits of four hundred years of American civilization and develop- 
ment, and behold these trophies of one hundred years of American inde- 
pendence and freedom! God bless our country’s flag! And God be with 
us, now and ever, God in the roof-tree’s shade and God on the highway, 
God in the winds and waves, and God in all our hearts ! 
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Vi. 
LEGEND OF CHATEAU CHENE. 


By SARAH K. BOLTON. 


THe Lady Loline was wondrous fair, c 
With a golden gleam in her rippling hair, 
And eyes of the deepest, darkest blue, 
That ever a beautiful soul shone through ; 
And the sweetest mouth 
The wind from the south 
Ever kissed to a dainty rose-leaf hue. 


And she had a lover, true and brave, 
But lowly of birth, and, therefore, banned 
Andsent, men said, to an early grave 
In a foreign land. 
Living or dead, he was out of the way 
Of the long pursuit of the Baron Bray 
For the lady’s hand. 


The Baron was bent, wrinkled and gray— 
The Baron was querulous, crabbed and old. 

But the Baron was rich—broad lands had he 

From his castle-gate clear down to the sea ; 
Had hounds and horses and hoards of gold, 

And, at last, the lady’s consent is given 

To wed the Baron to-night at seven. 


The day has died in a drizzling rain, 
And the purple glooms of twilight fall— 
It will soon be dark in the grand old park, 
And down by the moat and rampart-wall, 
But radiant light 
Will stream to-night 
From every casement of Chateau Chéne, 


The bride is arrayed in silken sheen, 
With snowy buds and flowers between 
The cloud-like folds of her costly lace; 
With diamonds rare 
In her gold-bronze hair ; 
Yet the eye could trace 
A fitful shadow of anxious care 
On her gentle face. 


The clock in the turret-tower strikes eight— 
But where is the groom 
That he does not come? 

The guests and the minstrels wondering wait, 
And the wind cries wild, 
Like a homeless child, 

In the shivering elms of the castle-gate. 


The yule fire burns with a ruddy glow, 

And the minstrel plays as the hours go by, 
But the garlands fade and the guests speak low, 
As if afraid of impending woe. 

The bride looks out from her lattice-pane, 
But she only hears the soughing rain, 
And the sobbing wind in the turrets high, 


The clock tolls twelve in the ancient tower, 
And the night wind shrieks in eldrich glee ; 
The lights grow dim in hall and bower, 
And fair cheeks pale, for ghosts have power 
In. this weird hour to walk the green earth free. 
Hark! ‘*Comes the bridegroom?” Nay, not he. 


’ As a mail-clad form with a raven plume 
Comes slowly out of the nightly gloom ; 
He makes no pause, he speaks no word, 
Scarcely the fall of his tread is heard ; 
But the pale lights flare 
In the sulphurous air 
As he threads his way and mounts the stair 
To the bride’s own room, 


There was a pause in the wind and rain, 
But the chateau shook, and tremors ran 
From dungeon-keep to bartizan. 
The guests and the minstrels held their breath, 
As if they had looked on the face of death, 
And fled away in pale affright 
Into the dark and dismal night 
From the horror-haunted Chateau Chéne. 


The morning sunshine softly stole 

Over the scene of last night’s dole ; 

Burnished the board where the feast was spread ; 
Kissed the garlands, pale and dead, 

And trembled into the purple gloom 

That hung its folds in my lady’s room. 

But the lovely bride in silken sheen 

Was not where they crowned her yestere’en. 


They sought her east and they sought her west, 
Afar and near, by land and sea ; 
But all in vain was their anxious quest: 
Where could the lady be? 
When, and how had she met her doom ? 
And the phantom knight with the raven plume, 
From whence, and what was he? 


The wonder died, but the story ran 
That the seneschal, an aged man,” 
Avowed he had seen the phantom knight 
Bearing away the fair young bride, 
In her robes of white, 
Over the moat and through the park, 
On a coal-black steed, in the storm and dark, 
As neyer a mortal man could ride, 


Vil. 
CROSSING THE BAR. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 


UNSET and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea; 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless 
deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark ! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark. 


For though from out our bourne of time and place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 


Vill. 
CHRISTMAS MORN. 


By Lippit C. BAER, 


OW sad, how glad, 
The Christmas morn! 

Some say, ‘‘To-day 

Dear Christ was born, 
And hope and mirth 

Flood all the earth ; 
Who would be sad 

This Christmas morn ?”? 


How glad, how sad, 
The Christmas morn! 
‘«To-day,’’ some say 
“Dear Christ was born, 
But, oh! He died; 
Was crucified ! 
Who could be glad 
This Christmas morn ?”’ 


Or glad, or sad, 

This Christmas morn, 
To some will come 

A joy new-born, 
The fleeting breath 

To some bring death, — 
How glad, how sad 

This Christmas morn ! 


IX. 
INTRY, MINTRY. 


By EuGENE FIELD. 
\/\/ ILLIE and Bess, Georgie and May— 
Once, as these children were hard at play, 
An old man, hoary and tottering came, 
And watched them playing their pretty game. 
He seemed to wonder, while standing there, 
What the meaning thereof could be— 
Aha, but the old man yearned to share 
Of the little children’s innocent glee, 
As they circled around with laugh and shout, 
And told this rhyme at counting out: 
“‘Intry, mintry, cutrey corn, 
Apple seed and apple thorn ; 
Wire, brier, limber, lock, 
Twelve geese in a flock ; 


Some flew East, some flew West, 
Some flew over the cuckoo’s nest! ”’ 


Willie and Bess, Georgie and May— 

Ah, the mirth of that summer day! 

?T was Father Time who had come to share 
The innocent joy of those children there! 

He learned betimes the game they played 
And into their sport with them went he— 

How could the children have been afraid, 
Since little they recked upon whom he might be 
They laughed to hear old Father Time j 
Mumbling that curious nonsense rhyme 

Of ‘‘Intry, mintry, cutrey corn, 
Apple seed and apple thorn ; 

Wire, brier, limber, lock, 

Twelve geese in a flock ; 

Some flew East, some flew West, 
Some flew over the cuckoo’s nest.’’ 


Willie and Bess, Georgie and May, 
And,joy of summer—where are they ? 
The grim old man still standeth near 
Crooning the song of a far-off year ; 
And into the winter I come alone, 
Cheered by that mournful requiem 
Soothed by the dolorous monotone ; 
That shall count me off as it counted them— 
The solemn voice of old Father Time 
Chanting the homely nursery rhyme 
He learned of the children asummer morn, 
When, with ‘‘apple seed and apple thorn,” 
Life was full of the dulcet cheer 
That bringeth the grace of heaven anear— 
Thesound of the little ones hard at play— 
Willie and Bessie, Georgie and May. 


—Chicago News. 


X. 
A RACE FOR LIFE. 


By J. L. MoLioy. 


A GUN is heard at the dead of night, 
‘* Lifeboat ready !”” 
And every man to the signal true 
Fights for place in the eager crew: 
“« Now, lads, steady !”’ 
First a glance at the shuddering foam. 
Now a look at the loving home, 
Then together, with bated breath, 
They launch their boat in the gulf ofdeath. 
Over the breakers wild, 
Little they reck of weather, 
But tear their way 
Through blinding spray, 
Hear the skipper cheer, and say, 
‘¢Up with her, lads, and lift her, 
All together !”’ 


They see the ship in a sudden flash 
Sinking ever ; 
And grip their oars with a deeper breath ; 
Now it’s come toa fight with death ; 
Now or never ! 
Fifty strokes and they’re at her side. 
If they live in the boiling tide, 
If they last through the awful strife ; 
Ah, my lads, it’s a race for life! 
Over the breakers wild, 
Little they reck of weather, 
But tear their way 
Through blinding spray, 
Hear the skipper cheer, and say, 
‘*Up with her, lads, and lift her, 
All together !”’ 


And loving hearts are on the shore 
Hoping, fearing ; 
Till over the sea there comes a cheer, 
Then the click of the oars you hear 
Homeward steering. 
Ne’er a thought of the danger past, 
Now the lads are on land at last ; 
What’s a storm to a gallant crew 
Who race for life, and who win it, too? 
Over the breakers wild, 
Little they reck of weather, 
But tear their way 
Through blinding spray, 
Hear the skipper cheer, and say, 
“Up with her, lads, and lift her, 
All together !”’ 
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Xl. 
WHERE'S BILL? 


By CARL SMITH. 


Wee Bill? Yes, 0’ course I’m glad to see 
th’ old town once again ; 

When I turned th’ bend I had to jus’ git up an’ 
yell, an’ when 

Iseen that old steeple risin’ like a guidepost on 
th’ hill 

Leapin’ up from th’ horizon’I jes had to say, 
rWhere’s Bill??? 


Know that meetin’-house? I guess so! Ain’t 
that where we uset to go, 

Us boys? Settin’ stiff an’ jes’ so, like we was 
put up to show, 

There’s th’ graveyard back behind it, with th’ 
old stone on th’ hill: 

I believe that I could find it if I tried to now. 
Where’s Bill? 


When we two was boys, Bill showed it to me one 
day, an’ the year 

Cut in it was—there ! 
away frum here. 

See, it’s old an’ stained an’ breakin’, grass- 
growed, too, an’ cracked, until 

It seems like some poor, forsaken, homeless 
thing that—say, where’s Bill? 


I knowed it wasn’t fur 


Bill an’ me we often wondered whose that stone 
was ; for we guessed 

It'd laid down there a hundred years or more at 
very best. 

An’ he. uset to say: 
better tomb. I will 

Lay there when I die.” Say, why don’t some o’ 
you uns say where’s Bill? 


‘““Now, I don’t want no 


Yes, old pard, this is th’ stone, an’ it’s the on 
you uset to claim. : 
Pshaw! You talk about yer own, an’ sich fool 
things. Why—what’s—this name 

Here, cut underneath the creepers an’ th’ moss? 
‘Why are you still? 

His name! Here among th’ sleepers,—an’ I— 
well, I’ve found you, Bill. 


Xl. 
WE-EICENSE* THEE: 


By M. J. VIvAs, 


VV grant thee license rum to sell, 
Whisky, brandy, gin and wine, 

To change the soul in man that dwells 
And liken it to groveling swine. 


We throw the shield of legal power 
Around the vile rumseller’s sin. 

No more of his the guilt than ours 
When he a soul to death shall win. 


The youth from out his childhood’s home, 
Goes forth with manly courage high, 
We license thee to tempt him here, 
That he may drink and fall and die. 


The husband and the father comes 
To licensed dram-shops gay, 

Forgets his wife, his child, his home, 
Drinks wealth and health and life away. 


The mother—holiest name on earth— 
Forgets the smiling babe she bore; 

And, with bleared eyes and maudlin mirth, 
Staggers from out the accursed door. 


We license thee to scatter fire, 
Disease, destruction, woe and death, 
To change the love of child and sire 
To curses foul and demon’s breath. 


We license thee to sell the foe 
That ‘‘ steals away his neighbor’s brains,” 
That nerves the murderer’s midnight blow, 
And rivets fast the dungeon chains. 


The widow’s curse upon us lowers 

And starving orphans throng our way, 
But thatis no concern of ours— 

We license everyone who'll pay. 


Xlll. 
LEGEND OF A DUCHESS. 


By ReBa G. PRELAT. 


Bee Duchess sat by the latticed pane, 
And watched the world as it passed below, 
A Christmas world in its garb of snow ;° 

And her look was full of fine disdain. 


She counted her presents one by one; 
The Duke’s great pearl with its ruby set, 
The Empress’s splendid coronet, 

And a hundred more ere the tale was done. 


Yet her heart was full ofa minor strain ; 
She longed for the skies of a southern land ; 
For light and beauty on every hand, 

And the Christmas bells of her native Spain. 


She felt the breath of that warmer air, 

And saw the cathedral old and gray, 

Where on festival days she was wont to pray, 
With a lace mantilla upon her hair. 


‘A quiver crept to her haughty mouth. 
Her breast heaved under the diamond clasp ; 
Though she had more than a queen could ask, 
She pined ’mid the ice for the South! the South! 


At length there entered a dainty page, 
A casket he bore from some mighty lord, 
Which should have hidden a Peri’s hoard 
Of treasures held from another age. 


She lifted the lid in a listless way, 
Then her face was filled with a sudden light, 
For there lay the roses, red and white, 

Which had bloomed in Spain but the other day. 


Fairer she seemed than ever before, 
Dancing that night at the Emperor’s ball ; 
But as for her jewels she scorned them all ; 
Her only gems were the flowers she wore. 


. XIV. 
CON CANNON’S CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


By Mrs. FINDLEY BRADEN. 


ef Phe Kitty Lant, an’ it’s a moighty foine 
prisunt I’ve brung you this merry marnin’ ; 

Tllstip insoide the rume, widouta invoite, an’—”’ 

‘* Where is the prisunt ?” 

*‘Och, an’ Pve got it saf’ an’ shure! [’ll jist 
stip insoide, an’—”’ 

‘Condy Cannon, I see naythur papur nor 
string!” 

‘Ov coorse not! 

‘¢ Thin cum in,” 

“Pll do that same wid a gallun ov playshur ! 
It’s waitin’ I wur fur the chance.” 

‘*But there ain’t but a minit ter sthay, fur 
fayther an’ mother are cumin’ nixt,’’ : 

“Thin, Kitty darlint, we’ll mak’ the most an’ 
the bist ov that same blissid minit,”’ 

“Begin wid me prisunt. Yer blarneyin’ 
wurds wull kape.”’ 

‘““DPve a dale ter say, an’ troth I'll say it.” 

““Wat’s it loike ?”’ 

‘© Wat ?”’ 

“The prisunt you promished.” 

“Tt’s not in Condy Cannon ter brag.” 

«Ts it big or little 1” 

‘Naythur.”’ 

‘“«Small es a—ring ?”’ 

“Nay, darlint.”’ 

“Or a—dbonnit?” 

‘© T w’u’dn’t be meddlin’ wid ribbuns.”’ 

‘‘Loike es not it’s a—fan /” 

‘Taint a bit loikely !” 

“Thin it’s a—dracelit /”’ 

‘‘Bether quit guessin’.’’ 

‘¢ Where is it hid?” 

** Thry ter foindit. It ain’t in me pockits,” 

“Tm thinkin’ you didn’t fetch it.” 

‘It?s here fursartin’, an’ Kitty Lant will loike 
ite 

‘©Whin will you give it?”’ 

‘<Just at partin’, darlint.’’ 

‘© Ef it’s a kiss, I’m not wantin’ it.’’ 

“Ye'll pay me wid one for me prisunt.”’ 


I’m not wantin’ ye shud.” 


‘* Bether be quick about givin’ it. 

**It kin kape loike me blunderin’ speeches.” 
“«But me parunts will sune be back.”’ 

“It’s rale proud they’ll be ov their daughter’s 


- good fortin’.” 


‘“‘Thin begin the prisuntashun.” 

“Furst look an’ foind me prisunt.”’ 

‘* Where will I look?”’ 

“‘Roight about you.”’ 

‘Thin it’s sarch all the day an’ foind nuthin’!” 

“*Tak’ me at me wurd, I w’u’dn’t be lyin’ on 
Christmus !” 

‘* Thin it’s hid in this rume.” 

“Nary. It’s roight in plain soight.” 

“T’ll guve up the sarch,”’ 

‘* Bether not.” 

‘“‘Condy Cannon, jist soy wat and where me 
prisunt is, an’ dun wid it! ”’ 

‘*Begorra, it’s straight before you.” 

‘*Thin I’m bloind an’ can’t see it.” 

‘I’m glad ov that! Jist let me prisint, it. Kitty 
Lant, you see before you the bye es luvs you 
bether thin loife. H's jist mesi//1I guy you this 
day fur a Christmus gift. Soy but the wurd, an’ 
aring an’ a bunnit an’ a fan an’ a bracelit goes 
wid me.” 

“Thin Pll tak’ you, fur the sake ov—the fixins 
as follow!” 


XV. 
THE PARSON’S CHRISTMAS. 


lee ! ’tis now the youthful rector, 
With a fond and trustful flock 
And with mild eyes gently beaming, doth, on 
careless observation, 
Seem a bric-a-brac collector, 
So extensive is his stock 
Of the Christmas gifts ‘presented by his female 
congregation. 


And he gazeth sad and meekly 
On the paper-knives a score, 
And the pin-cushions and biblical engravings, 
plaques and vases, 
And the sermons bound uniquely 
And the smoking-caps galore 
And the seven pairs of slippers and the thir- 
teen mouchowr cases. 


Lo! ’tis now the young exhorter, 
With the dove-like smile and still, 
Doth transfer his acquisitions toa rag-and-bottle 
dealer 
For a dollar and a quarter, 
And departeth to fulfil 
His engagement hymeneal in a distant region. 


Selah, Fudge, 
XVI. 
THE ROSE—TWO INTERPRETA- 
TIONS. 
fe, 


Sie gave me arose at the ball to-night. 
And I—I’m a fool, I suppose, 

For my heart beat high with a vague delight,— 
Had she given me more than a rose? 


I thought that she had for a little while, 
Till [saw her—fairest of dancers— 

Give another rose, with the same sweet smile, 
To another man in the lancers. 


Well, roses are plenty and smiles not rare, 
It is really rather audacious 

To grumble because my lady fair 
Is to other men kind and gracious, 


’ She. 
I gave him a rose at the ball to-night, 
A deepred rose, with fragrance dim ; 
And the warm blood rushed to my cheeks with 
fright ; 
I could not, dared not, look at him, 


For the depth of my soul he seemed to scan ; 
His earnest look I could not bear, 

So I gave a rose to another man: 
Anyone else—I did not care. 
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XVII. 
CHRISTMAS EVE. 


By MARGUERITE MERINGTON. 


HE children dreamed the whole night through 
Of stockings hung the hearth beside ; 
And bound to make each dream come true, 

Went Santa Claus at Christmas-tide. 


Black stockings, red, brown, white and gray — 
Long, little, warm, or patched and thin-- 
The kindly Saint found on his way, | 
And, smiling, popped his presents in. 


But as he felt his hoard grow light, 
A tear.drop glistened in his eye: 
“‘More children on this earth to-night, 
Than stars are twinkling in the sky.” 


Upon the white and frozen snow 

He knelt his empty bag beside— 
‘¢Some little socks must empty go, 

Alas !’’ said he, ‘‘this Christmas-tide ! 


«‘ Though I their stockings may not heap 
With gifts and toys and Christmas cheer, 
These little ones from sorrow keep ; 
For each, dear Lord, to Thee is dear! 


“‘Thou wert a little Child like them ” — 
Prayed he —‘*for whom I would provide, 
Long years ago in Bethlehem, 
That first and blessed Christmas-tide ! 


«‘ As soothed Thee then Thy mother’s kiss, 
And all her comfort sweet and kind, 

So give them love lest they may miss 
The gifts I know not where to find! 


«‘ That sweetest gift, dear Lord, bestow 
On all the children farand wide ; 

And give them hearts as pure as snow ”-— 
Prayed Santa Claus—‘‘ at Christmas-tide !” 


XVIIL. 
THE STORM. 


By ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


HE%tempest rages wild and high, 
The waves litt up their voice and cry 
Fierce answers to the angry sky— 
Miserere Dominie, 


Through the black night and driving rain, 
A ship is struggling, all in vain, 
Tolive upon the stormy main— 
Miserere Dominie. 


The thunders roar, the lightnings glare, 
Vain is it now to strive or dare ; 
A cry goes up of great despair— 

Miserere Dominie, 


The stormy voices of the main, 

The moaning wind and pelting rain 

3eat on the nursery window-pane— 
Miserere Dominie. 

Warm curtained was the little bed, 

Soft pillowed was the little head ; 

‘« The storm will wake the child,” they said— 
Miserere Dominie. 


Cowering among his pillows white 

He prays, his blue eyes dim with fright ; 

‘‘ Father, save those at sea to-night !””—- 
Miserere Dominie. 


The morning shone all clear and gay, 
On a ship at anchor in the bay, 
And on a little child at play— 
Gloria tibi Dominie, 


—It is remarkable to what extent refinement may be car- 
ried There isin this city a young man who eats crushed 
violets and wears azure neckties every time he feels an 
attack of the blues apprvaching. Not long ago he 
awoke in the middle of the night and, rousing his room- 
mate, said: 

‘«This is simply agonizing.” 

‘What is the matter?” 

“« Those two mosquitoes that are singing in the room.” 

“Well, what do you care, so long as they don’t bite you?” 

«They are not, singing in harmony.”— Washington Post, 


MR, MACKAYE’S REJOINDER. 


To the Editor of Werner’s Voice Magazine: 


(ee now, the pressure of affairs has made it 
impossible for me to pay any attention to 
the article published in the September No. of the 
VoIcE MAGAZINE, entitled, ‘‘Mme. Géraldy An- 
swers Mr. MacKaye.”’ 

There are two points in Mme. Géraldy’s com- 
munication worthy of my notice: 

1. She declares that [ contracted to pay her 
family the sum of 5,000 francs furthe papers of 
Mr. Delsarte, and that this sum was to be paid 
in three payments—only one of which, amount- 
ing to 1,500 francs, has ever reached them. 

The facts are as follows: My father, Col. 
Jamés MacKaye, oi Paris, agreed with Mr. Gus- 
tave Delsarte to pay him 5,000 francs upon the 
delivery of Mr. Delsarte’s papers. That sum was 
paid to Mr. Gustave Delsarte, and charged to my 
account by my father as paid in one payment. 
Although Mr. Delsarte’s family lived in the same 
city with my father for 18 years after this trans- 
action, yet, during all this time, they have never 
informed either of us that any money due 
them for these papers had not reached their 
hands About a year after receiving these papers 
I returned to Paris, where, during the ensuing 
year, I saw Mr. Gustave Delsarte almost every 
day. Nevertheless, at no time did heever hint 
that any money was due from me or my father, 
to him or his family. On the contrary, it was 
my privilege, on several occasions, to be of ser- 
vice to him. He would scarcely have accepted 
these services from one who was his debtor; 
and I have letters from him expressing, unneces- 
sarily, a gratitude which would hardly have been 
wasted upon anyone in debt to him, It is 
strange, if any money was ever really due to 
Mr. Delsarte’s family, that they should never 
have hinted it till now, and that, without any un- 
friendly act or word of mine to justify the mani- 
festly inimical tone of Mme. Géraldy’s letter, I 
should first be accused of non-payment of money 
alleged to be due to her family through a public 

rint. 
: 2. Mme. Géraldy refers to an article from the 
pen of Mrs. MacKaye, through which she seems 
to fancy some attack has been made upon her 
family. The communication she referred to re- 
futes this imagination of hers, for it contains 
neither the letter nor the spirit of an attack on 
anyone, least of allon anyone neartoher. The 
family of Francois Delsarte, the man of all men 
whom I have most revered and loved, has been 
and always will be held sacred from all injury by 
me. According to my opportunity I have en- 
deavored to serve, and shall always be glad to 
serve it. 
STEELE MACKAYE, 
New York, Nov, roth, 1892. 


RATIONAL TREATMENT OF 
THROAT AND NOSE. 


By Louis A, Butt, M.D., 
{Laryngologist to Buffalo Homeopathic Hospital, Wilcox 
Private Hospital, and Buffalo Ophthalmic Hospital.] 
re old German proverb has it, ‘The middle 

course is best.” It teaches us to ‘find ser- 
mons in brooks and good in everything,” 
whether this be the potency of the Hahneman- 
nian, the material treatment of our old-school 
friends, ora judicious admixture of both. As to 
the necessity of taking this view of the case in 
treatment of the throat and nose, the following 
cases will, Ithink, bear witness. 

Mr. aet. 45, quite typically asthmatic in 
appearance, came to me for relief from a terrible 
cough He gave the following history: Never 
very rugged yet seldom sick ; had the grip two 
years before, and during a paroxysm of coughing 
had broken a blood-vessel, so he was told by com- 
petent medical advice, in the upper and inner 
portion of the infra-clavicular region. The pecu- 
liar cough which he desired to be rid of followed 
shortly after this. It is impossible to describe 
the sound of it, but it was very explosive in its 
beginning and was a gradual decrescendo until 
the lungs were emptied, when it was followed by 


a spasm of the glottis. He would then turn blue 
in the face and sometimes become unconscious. 
The lungs were somewhat emphysematous, with 
dulness in the infra-clavicular region, and the 
membrane lining the nose and throat was relax- 
ed and chronically congested. He had been pre- 
scribed for homeopathically and then treated for 
some time by an old-school laryngologist. The 
latter finally sent him away, saying that nothing 
could be done unless the chest was opened, and 
the left recurrent laryngeal nerve freed from its 
irritating surroundings. He was unwilling to un- 
dergo an operation which would not surely promise 
a cure, so he drifted into my office. The circum- 
stances were quite sufficient to stimulate one ; 
so while he received treatment locally, with the 
end in view of toning up the relaxed membranes, 
he was carefully studied from a therapeutic 
standpoint and finally given apis, with the very 
gratifying result of relieving this spasmodic 
cough. I saw little of him after this. He was 
one of those rare birds who always paid cash, and, 
as he had spent most of his money on my prede- 
cessors, declined to go into debt; he also felt 
that by proper diet, etc., he would finally get 
well. My other case is the opposite of this. 

Miss , aet. 18, tall, thin, excessively ner- 
vous, any little excitement bringing on twitching 
all over the body and being accompanied with 
floods of tears. Her menstruation was irregular; 
had a voracious appetite for lean meat, slept 
badly, and altogether was the despair of her 
mother. The nose which was narrow was filled 
(both sides) with hard gray-green crusts which 
formed on the three turbinateds and also on the 
septum. These were not foetid, though very dis- 
agreeable inodor. The vault of the pharynx had 
its coating and some crusts formed on the posteri- 
or wall, which was dry and glisteningandshowed 
the vertebrz plainly beneath the membrane. 
This young woman had received most excellent 


homeopathic prescriptions, but was plainly grow- | 


ing progressively worse. Treatment was begun 
by cleansing the nose and throat with a warm so- 
lution of soda bicarb., applied through the post- 
nasal syringe. Then the crusts which this did 
not reach were removed by the cotton-covered 
probe saturated with glycerine (a most excellent 


~ suggestion of Prof. Ivins, of Philadelphia). Then 


followed the covering of the cleansed membranes 


’ with plantago oil. Internally she was given pul- 


satilla. Under this régime she began to improve 
and so continued until her discharge. 

These two cases illustrate the point I would 
make: Strict individualization, and a mind open 
to the good points of every system of practice. — 
North Amer. Four. of Homeopathy. 


—I thought Emeline and Maud were angry at each 
other?” 

“Not now; they met where they couldn’t help speaking.’ 

“Where was that?” 

“In a box at the theatre the other night.”—Philadelphia 
Times. 

—The celebrated basso Faure is passionately fond of 
paintings, and seizes every opporturity of procuring works 
by the best modern masters. Entering Meissonier’s studio 
one day, Faure said; 

“T have just bought one of Boldini’s paintings. What do 
you think of Boldini?” ; 

‘Boldini,”’ said Meissonier, ‘‘ neither knows how to draw 
nor how to paint.” 

Faure, annoyed at hearing the painter of his latest pur- 
chase thus slightingly disposed of, said, laughingly, “That 
is just what Boldini said of you no later than yesterday.” 

Meissonier, crossing his arms with great dignity and, eye- 
ing Faure from head to foot, answered calmly: ‘“Lassalle 
has just been here, and do you know he told me in 
confidence that you cannot sing as wellashecan!” Exit 
Faure 

—A,: Kindly is a remarkable man. 

B.; In what way? 

“He thinks he can sing.” 

“‘There’s nothing remarkable aboutit. Hundreds of peo- 
ple think they can sing.” 

«*But Kindly never tries.” 


—Miss Timidité (who has been invited to the piano); 
aa I think you will have to excuse me, I rarely play in 
public. 

Hostess (enconragingly): Don’t be afraid of us, my dear. 
Neither my husband nor myself has any ear whatever for 
music. 


—‘‘The soloist in your choir has quit?” 

“Yes; ata place in the anthem it said ‘with animation,’ 
and she said she would not be bossed, even by the com- 
poser of the music.” 

Maud: Weenjoy your singing; you haye such a low, 
pleasing voice. 

Madge: Ah, indeed ? 

s ee Yes, it doesn’t interrupt our conversation a par- 
icle, 


———— 


ns 


— 
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NEW YORK, DECEMBER, 1892. 


N closing the XIVth volume of WERNER’s VOICE 
MAGaZINE we feel justified in congratulating 
ourselves and our readers upon the year’s 
achievements. Never before have the multiform 
phases of the human voice received as thorough 
attention as has been given them in these 
columns. We have chronicled the progress that 
voice-users and voice-trainers have made in their 
respective fields of activity, and we have indicated 
ways for investigation and labor. We believe it 
to be our mission not only to record what is do- 
ing, but also to break paths for those who would 
do. 

More than ever are we convinced that the voice 
is the fruit, the flower, of the man. To the ob- 
server the voice reveals the person. The insin- 
cere may succeed in deceiving for awhile, but 
they are unable always to hold their voices in 
control, and in unguarded moments their real 
selves appear. 

The curse of the singing and the elocutionary 
professions is the insincerity of many of their 
members. The attempt to sail under false colorsis 
too prevalent. Artificiality and superficiality are 
found too often in persons who claim to be 
leaders. Fortunately, however, a sifting process 
is under way that will eventually separate the 
wheat from the chaff. In this winnowing process 
WERNER’S VOICE MAGAZINE has had a potent 
hand, 

We emphasize by repetition our belief that the 
past is the best guarantee for the future. It we 
have served our readers in the volumes already 
issued, there is reason to believe that we shall 
serve our readers in the volumes that are to come. 


What have we done in 1892 ? 
We have given te America musical criticism 


similar to that which Edward Hanslick gives to 
Germany. 

We have seen our efforts to organize elocution- 
ists result in the forming of a national association. 
WERNER’S VOICE MAGAZINE first proposed and ad- 
vocated such a movement, and in the successful 
outcome we think we mayclaim some share of 
the credit. 

We have awakened an interest in orthoépy, 
and have the satisfaction of seeing pronouncing- 
matches—somewhat similar to the old-time spell- 
ing-matches—taking place in various parts of the 
country, and of knowing that in nearly every in- 
stance the prizes were taken by those who had 
studied the columns of our magazine. 

We have published a series of articles on ar- 
tistic hygienic dress for women, showing its ne- 
cessity and giving practical hints with regard to 
its making. This has brought us in codperation 
with the W. C. T. U., not only in America, but 
in other lands. We are glad to join hands with 
this great organization in the reform so greatly 
needed. 

We are the first to present in a concise and 
comprehensive manner the practical workings, 
as wellas the theoretical principles, of the various 
systems of physical culture, including the Del- 
sarte, the Swedish, the German, the Eclectic, etc. 

We are the only journal that gave prominence 
to the visit of Mme. Marie Géraldy, daughter of 
Frangois Delsarte, to this country, and to report 
her sayings in an unbiased, uncolored manner. 
We not only let her speak for herself, but gave 
ample opportunity to those who felt aggrieved to 
advance their claims ‘and to explain their posi- 
tion. 

We have given symposiums in which the views 
of eminent specialists in various professions 
were presented. by this meaus our readers have 
come into close touch with leaders who would not 
have written elaborate and formal articles. 

We have published songs with hints for their 
interpretation. 

We have given prominence to American com- 
posers, believing it to be the imperative duty of 
an American magazine to present the merits of 
American composers, both for their sake and for 
the sake of musical development at home. 

We have given in the Recitation and Declama- 
tion department about 150 pieces in prose and 
poetry, besides drills, monologues, plays, and 
unique entertainments, most of these being 
written especially and all of them having been 
arranged or adapted for us. 

Our Question-Box department has endeavored 
satisfactorily to answer live questions, and to 
come as near to being a viva voce teacher as 
possible. 

Our Letter-Box department has been open to 
all of our subscribers, who have been permitted 
to express themselves freely. 

News and Comments department has furnished 
a summary of contemporaneous events and 
theories, domestic and foreign. 

Readers and Singers department has recorded 
the doings of active workers in various parts 
of the field. ; 

Supplementary Reading has given a list of 
articles treating upon subjects directly in the 
line of, or allied to, the special features of our 
magazine; thus keeping our readers informed of 
all such matter that appears in the periodical 
literature of the world, 

Statue-Posing articles, with illustrations and 
directions, have been a feature most serviceable 
to teachers and entertainers. 

Not the least valuable feature is the advertising 
department, in which are enrolled the names of 
leading teachers and schools of the country. 
These advertisements have been a guideto many 
persons in search of instruction, and they afford 


an excellent idea of the status these various 
branches have reached. 


What shall we do in 1893 ? 

We shall increase the efficiency of every de- 
partment that has justified its existence. 

We shall lead our readers to musical zstheti- 
cism that will be abreast of the times and that will 
enable them to discern and enjoy meritorious 
music, and to appreciate good musical literature. 

We shall labor to create a uniform nomencla- 
ture and terminology. 

We shall strive to formulate a code of ethics 
for both the elocutionary and the vocal profes- 
sions. 

We shall endeavor to fix the standard necessary 
to be reached before one can be recognized asa 
professional elocutionist or as a professional 
vocalist. 

We shall aid efforts to form associations, soci- 
eties, or clubs, whereby voice-users and voice- 
trainers, whether for song or for speech, may 
combine for their own improvement and pro- 
tection. 

We shall show no mercy to the charlatan or to 
the disreputable teacher. In our criticisms we 
shall hew to the line, let the chips fall where they 
may. 

We shall publish more portraits and biographi- 
cal sketches of teachers and interpreters, believ- 
ing it better to say kind words of them while 
they are alive than after they are dead. An 
ounce of encouragement given to them in their 
studios will do them and their art more good 
than a ton of elegy sung over their graves, 

We shall establish direct *communication with 
every university, college, seminary, academy, 
high school, and other higher and secondary edu- 
cational institution in English-speaking America, 
and shall report the voice and speech and physi- 
cal training work done in them. 

We shal! watch every professional singer and 
teacher of singing, every public reader and 
teacher of elocution, every speech-specialist, 
every articulation teacher, every physical cultur- 
ist, every Delsartian, every orthoépist, and every 
other person professionally engaged in any kin- 
dred line of work, and shall note whatever he 
does worthy of record. 

We shall give attention to the voice and speech- 
work done in the public schools, and shall try to 
inaugurate reforms. Little or nothing has yet 
been done in the public schools, although they 
are in great need of help. 

We shalldo something in the direction of auric- 
ular training, a very important part of artistic 
culture, but a part that receives comparatively 
little attention. There is small use to attempt to 
teach correct enunciation, if the pupil’s ear be too 
dull to distinguish the delicate shades of tone 
necessary to an elegant pronunciation. There 
must be an awakening and developing of, his 
tone-perception faculties, as well as a training of 
his tone- producing and articulating organs. 

Whatever pluck, work, and money can do to- 
ward editing and publishing a journal helpful to 
those interested in vocal and physical expression, 
that we shall do for the 1893 volume of WERN»ER’S 
Voice MAGAZINE. 

In order to carry out the program thus out- 
lined, we must have the cordial and practical sup- 
port of many persons. We, therefore, appeal to all 
voice-users and voice-trainers to join us in mak- 
ing 1893 memorable in the history of our special 
line of journalism. We cannot do our best unless 
our subscribers indicate the current in which 
their thoughts are running. This they can do by 
sending in live questions, making suggestions, 
and offering criticism—all of which we earnestly 
desire. Remember that the making of a valuable 
journal rests largely with each subscriber, 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS. 


ENNYSON’S voice has been the subject of 
much remark recently. It was his habit 
to take visitors into his study and declaim to 
them in that peculiar style described by Mrs. 
Thackeray-Ritchie as an _ incantation. Oi he 
was my good fortune to travel down to Ald- 
worth with Modjeska,” writes Mr. Cameron, 
‘‘and after dinner the poet took us to his study 
and read ‘Rizpah’ to us. Modjeska was com- 
pletely overcome, and threw herself at the poet’s 
feet, andseizing his hand kissed it again and 
again. The reading was a melodious chant, 
never to be forgotten. His sweet, full voice 
echoed round the corners of the room, and its ex- 
quisite tenderness will echo in my heart forever.” 
Of his speaking-voice it is said that the honest 
ring, strengthened and deepened by the old- 
fashioned Lincolnshire accent, softened and to a 
great degree neutralized the effect of Tennyson’s 
bluntness, 


** Sims Reeves recently said that he con- 
sidered ‘Tom Bowling”? the best ballad ever 
written. 


** Corsets have been found on the waists of 
Egyptian mummies. 


*.* The mother of Dr. Hans Richter, the 
famous German conductor, died not long ago in 
Vienna. She was for years a successful vocal 
teacher and in her younger days had won 
laurels on the operatic stage. On the occasion of 
the first performance of ‘*‘ Tannhauser” in Vienna, 
1857, she sang the part of Venus. 


* * Harmony is the brain, melody the heart 
of music, is a clever saying. 


*,* A class in choral music to meet weekly 
has been formed at Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 
the training to consist of voice-culture and 
part-singing, leading to advanced choral work. 
The director is Mr. Chas. Schmitz. 


* * School reading,” says Supt. Szuderson, 
of Bridgewater, Mass., ‘should be ot three kinds: 
Drill reading, sight reading, and silent reading. 
For the first, a school-reader of well-chosen selec- 
tions from great writers is best; some of the 
selections should be memorized. For the secend, 
information books on various subjects would find 
place. For the third, periodical literature could 
be used to advantage. Reading should come 
every day.” 


*.* Ernst Wildenbruch’s new play, ‘‘ Master 
Balzer,’’ is a failure. Heretofore, his subjects 
have been historical; but in his last endeavor he 
attempted the realistic and modern, with the re- 
sult of universal condemnation. 


*.* Four little girls in the San Francisco Boys’ 
and Girls’ Aid Society were heard singing ‘‘Ta- 
ra-ra’’ recently, to the great vexation of the 
superintendent. The children were called up 
and upon the tongue of each ene was placed a 
spoonful of cayenne pepper and the victims 
forced to swallow it. One of the children ran 
away. 


*,.* An authority has decided that women’s 
waists are growing larger, whether through 
change of fashion or through physical culture is 
not certain. While as many corsets are sold as 
ever, women are not buying the small sizes that 
were so popular. 

*.* The English language is daily being 
spoken by more and more people. The recent 
Samoan conference, in Berlin, was held in 
English, the first time in history where the lan- 
guage has been used on diplomatic occasions. It 
was found that English was the mother-tongue of 
nearly two-thirds of the persons present. 


*.* Paris theatres are not paying. The re- 


ceipts of the 18 most prominent houses have 
fallen from 22,000,000 frances in 1890, to 17,500, 
000, in 1891, the only really flourishing theatres 
being the Vaudeville and the Renaissance. In- 
quiry as to the cause is divided between too 
many deadheads, incompetent playwrights, and 
the Theatre Libre. 


*.* Miss Agnes Huntington, who made such 
a charming and successful Pauw/ Zones in the 
opera of that name, was married to Mr. Paul D. 
Cravath, of New York, Nov. 15. On their return 
from a wedding-tour they will reside in New 
York. They are said to be as handsomea couple 
as ever walked out of a church, 

* * «¢Everybody, it seems, has a diaphragm,” 
says the Sux. ‘There are circles where it is 
more spoken of now than the heart. It seems 
that there is no need to feel emotion. Its results 
can be produced by purely mechanical means. 
By opposing the diaphragm and certain muscles 
and getting up what the French call da /utte vocale, 
any quality or degree of emotion can be pro- 
duced at will. The fictitious is said to be just as 
effective as the real thing, and is a great saving 
to the nerves.”’ 

* * Max O’Rell says of James Whitcomb 
Riley’s reciting: ‘It was at a banquet in New 
York in honor of Henry Irving and Ellen Terry 
that I first saw Riley. A plain, homely-looking 
man, on a simple announcement rose and recited 
‘Down to Old Aunt Mary’s.’ I must acknowl- 
edge that lam rather callous, but Isurprised my- 
self before that man had finished his homely 


_ recitation by finding tears coursing down my 


cheeks. Before he had concluded there was 
moisture in the eyes of everyone, and Ellen 
Terry, herself an emotional queen, was nearly 
overcome and had to be removed from the ban- 
quet hall. I could understand why Americans 
love him.” 

*.* Sadie Scanlan, sister of the popular Irish 
comedian, Wm. Scanlan, now unfortunately 
insane, died suddenly in New York, Oct. 31. She 


’ was herself well known as a soubrette. She had 


been suffering from a severe cold, that had con- 
fined her to herbed. Her husband left the room 
for a few moments and was surprised to hear 
someone singing ‘‘ Nearer My God to Thee.” It 
was his wife. She sang it through, her voice 
softening and dying away, until at the last word 
the melody gave:-placé fo” a strange rattle. 
Hurrying to the bedside he saw that she was 
dead. 


*.* Whittier for some time was the only per- 
son in Haverhill, where he lived, who hada par- 
rot; andit wasa great pleasure to him to be 
called by the children of the village ‘‘the man 
wot owned the parrot,’’ instead of Whittier, the 
poet. 

*,* Santley, the famous English baritone, is 
threatened with cancer. 

*.* A pyramid of 400 pianos connected by 
electricity and played by one woman is to be one 
of the features of the World’s Fair. 

* * Siegfried Wagner, son of the great com- 
poser, is planning an American trip. 

*,.* Young men and women who can converse 
with foreigners in their own tongue are in de- 
mand to take charge of exhibits at the World’s 
Fair. 

** «A teacher of gymnastics should not only 
be able to teach an exercise,’’ says a writer in the 
Gymnasium, ‘‘but should know what muscles are 
brought into action by the movement, and 
should arrange exercises so as not to overdevelop 
any one part of the body. Heshould understand 
the physiological effects of the different move- 
ments so as to be able to remedy stooping 
shoulders, slight curvature of the spine, and 
some malformations ; and to do this he must 
have knowledge of anatomy, physiology and hy- 


) ” 
giene, 

* .* Something new in the entertainment line 
was recently givenin London. ‘*Othello’’ was 


read by a man for the male characters and by a 
woman forthe female characters, and as they 
read, illustrations of the scene were thrown on a 
screen by astereopticon. At times, music aided 
the effect of reading and picture. 


*,* Ata recentsale of autographs in Paris, 
those receiving the largest sums were: Wagner, 
Méhul, Grétry, Spontini, Meyerbeer, Taglioni, 
Sophie Arnould, Rachel, Victor Hugo, and Vol- 
taire. i 

*,* The Philharmonic Academy has given 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana” at the Moscow Opera 
House for the first time in Russian, 
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* * The first week in July a congress of mu- 
sical education will be held at the World’s Fair, 
under the auspices of the educational department, 
with Dr. Geo. F. Root as chairman and Mr. O. 
Blackman, secretary. 


*.* AdlaiStevenson, the newly elected Demo- 
cratic vice-president, is said to be one of the best 
exemplars of the Western style of oratory. The 
popular effect of his speeches lies in the clearness 
of his statement of facts, the lucidity of his ar- 
guments, the earnestness with which he presents 
them, and the vigor and simplicity of his manner. 


* * A writerin the V, Z£. Fournal of Educa- 
tion, describing a visit to the schools of California, 
says: ‘‘lt was in the lowest primary room of the 
San Jose Training School that the work in sup- 
plementary reading took this form : ‘Who killed 
Cock Robin?’ had been read to the class the day 
before. Now a sentence was written upon the 
blackboard, and the children designated showed 
what was written by their acts, there being upon 
the teacher’s table a bow and arrow, a stuffed 
robin, a stuffed sparrow, etc. It was action- 
reading to show that they knew what was 
written,” 


* * Mr. W. H. Griffiths, of London, says that 
75 per cent. of what may be termed middle-rate 
vocalists and public speakers are found to be suf- 
fering from some complication or other of the 
throat or larynx, and the greatest number of 
patients obtained by throat-specialists are gathered 
from the ranks of the class broadly named voice- 
users ; that is, those who, either asa means of 
livelihood or for pastime, make special call upon 
the vocal organs. 


* * The gymnasiums and the Delsarte classes 
have called attention to the fact that the only vir- 
tue in the American woman’s gait is its freedom, 
says the N. Y. Sun, They seem to forget that 


_their heads are chief inimportance. One woman, 


however, has a method of her own. Before 
starting out she goes to the closed door and 
makes sure that she touches it in three places— 
with her toeés, her chest, and her nose. When 
this is done she is in position and steps forth. As 
a piece of architecture she is about 5 inches out 
of plumb, but her head dominates her body, and 
the centre of movement is somewhere about the 
nerve-centres of the back, 


* * A music mission, somewhat on the plan 
of a flower mission, has been plannedand founded 
in New York by Mr. Frank Potter, brother of 
Bishop Potter. The object is to provide free 
vocal and instrumental entertainment for those 
who cannot afford to pay for it. 


*.* The Annals of Hygiene tells of a device 
that has recently been invented for promoting 
deep breathing. It consists of a small belt that 
encircles the chest at the point of its greatest ex- 
pansion, and a take-up mechanism to which the 
ends of the belt are attached. This mechanism 
consists of a coiled spring, adapted to tighten the 
belt at intervals, and a train of wheels by which 
the speed of the springin taking up the belt may 
be regulated. Upon the exhalation of the breath 
after the full expansion of the lungs, the chest 
returns to its natural size in ordinary breathing, 
thus leaving the belt loose. Immediately the 


take-up mechanism begins to gather in the slack | 


of the belt, tightening it untilits pressureis un- 
comfortable, compelling another inspiration, thus 
lengthening the belt. Thislengthening is accom- 
plished by the withdrawal of the strap from the 
case. It is claimed that the device induces full 
breaths at regular intervals, thus naturally en- 
larging the lungs and chest. 


*,* The musical critic of the Paris ZYemps 
writes of the Conservatoire: ‘‘Most of the girls 
have such small, thin voices that sopranini and 
not soprani seems the correct name for them. 
The piano pupils fare even worse.”’ 


*.* The Rev. H.R. Haweis, of St. James’s, 
Marylebone, has solved, for the present at least, 
the question of choirs, which has been troubling 


him for sometime. His choiris now composed . 


of ladies and gentlemen, all of whom wear cas- 
socks and surplices, the distinguishing feature 


being the college cap worn by the ladies. Hebe- . 


lieves that the plan will supplant, to a great 
measure, boy-choirs, which are so troublesome and 
often expensive to maintain. 


_—— 
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*.* Singing has been adopted into the regular 
drill of both the French and the German armies, 
the object being to give the soldiers wind, The 
beneficial results are already marked, and Italy 
and Russia will soon follow suit. A writer in the 
Sun comments on ** the remarkable and discredit- 
able fact that some American women’s colleges, 
while providing for gymnastic training and phys- 
ical development, not only neglect the one branch 
of it that even army officials recognize of funda- 
mental value, but enforce a curriculum so exact- 
ing of the student’s time that the possibility of 
vocal exercise is excluded.” 


*,* «Tam quite certain,’’ says a writer inthe 
Century, ‘that if to-day France and Germany 
were suddenly to interchange tongues, the two 
nations would shortly undergo unlooked-for al- 
terations. Ihave known persons whose super- 
ficial characteristics were quite different according 
as they spoke French or English, although they 
were as fluent in the one as in the. other. I 
know of one woman who is common and ill-bred 
as an English woman, but who when she speaks 
French, which she knows well, is apparently 
well-mannered and rather attractive. Nor does 
this seem altogether strange when we consider 
how much national character has to do with the 
evolution of language and how impossible exact 
translation is, Ihave heard a man say that to 
read or speak French made him feel gay, and that 
the effect of like uses of German was quieting.” 


*,.* Marchesi is a native of Germany, edu- 
cated in England, and married to an Italian. Her 
vocal school in Paris was opened only about 10 
years ago. She does not teach men, giving as a 
reason that all the tenors would be marrying the 
sopranos, and that not a contralto would be left 
after admitting the baritones. 


*.* Cyril Tyler is the latest boy soprano. He 
comes from Detroit, and has fairly set Boston 
wild. While his voice is not so strong as the 
voices of some other boy sopranos, it has mar- 
velous sweetness, and his expression and inter- 
pretation are worthy of an adult singer. His 
. vocal range is from small b to E in alt, among his 

selections being the brilliant aria from ‘‘ Pearl of 
Brazil” and Gounod’s ‘‘ Ave Maria.”’ 


*.* M. Jean Lassalle, the great baritone, be- 
gins his study of a new opera with the original 
work or character on which the opera is based, 
becoming saturated with the author’s conception; 
then he takes up the words and endeavors to grasp 
fully the ideas, not until later memorizing them. 
The rendering of a role in his opinion can never 
become mechanical, for there is always a chance 
forimprovement. ‘Ifa singer’s work becomes 
mechanical,” he says, ‘‘the days of that singer’s 
power over an audience would be gone. I do not 
believe that I can make people feel what I do not 
feel myself. Untila prima donna has known, 
to a measure at least, in her own person those 
tremendous waves of love that she sings, her 
art would be lacking. She might be an artist 
without such knowledge, but she must become a 
greater artist having gained it. But I regard 
marriage among singers as a failure, A great 
singer must be free and must be bound up in him- 
self. It isa melancholy fact that while no teacher, 
however skilful, can make a great voice where 
nature has not bestowed one, any teacher can in- 
jure or spoil a great voice by bad training. What 
is good for one voice is bad for another, and the 
same system may makea wreck of one pupil and 
a star of another.”’ 


*.* Of deceased poets, Shakespeare is most in 
demand, Browning second, Milton third, Byron 
fourth, Of living poets, William and Lewis Mor- 
ris lead. Swinburne is less called for than for- 
merly, while demands for Wordsworth have almost 
ceased. 


*.* Morel, a well-known prima donna in the 
island of Java, was singing on the stage before a 
brilliant audience recently, seeming to be at her 
best. A beautiful bouquet had just been handed 
to her, and she was bowing and smiling, when 
suddenly her face turned livid, her whole appear- 
ance changed, and with a cry of agony she fell to 
the ground. The other members of the troupe 
rushed to her, but. notwithstanding prompt med- 
ical attendance she died on the stage in full view 
of the audience. 


*,* The Popular Educator quotes a thoughtful 
teacher as saying: ‘‘Ifthe physical culture fu- 
ror goes on as it is going, the time will come when 
seminaries and private schools will advertise ‘no 


gymnastics ’ as one of their points of excellence.” 


*.* Antonin Dvorak, at the suggestion of Mrs, 
Thurber, has written a cantata for chorus, solos 
and orchestra on the words of Drake’s ‘‘ The 
American Flag.’?” The music has been composed 
with full range of imagination and inspiration. 
The cantata opens with analto solo. ‘When 
Freedom from her mountain height,” and ends 
with full choral effects. 


** Mendelssohn’s ‘ Christus,” which he was 
writing at the time of his death, hasrecently been 
given at Leipsic for the first time. In 1852 it was 
given at the Birmingham, England, festival. 


** Verdi is at work upon a new opera, the 
theme of which he will not tell until the score is 
further advanced. Thelibrettois by Boito. He 
is as fond of work as in his young days. ‘It is 
impossible for me to remain idle. Iam alive and 
well; why should I not begin another work ?”” 

*,* Senor Gonzalo Nunez, of New York, has 
devised a system of musical notation to do awdy 
with the complicated sharp and flat scheme. A 
student who can read a piece in the key of C 
major with ease, will be almost hopelessly con- 
fused on the same piece in 5 sharps or flats. Sen- 
or Nunez’s idea is to write all music in the key 
of C major, using new signs for the black notes. 
The person can play right along, and when he 
comes to the sign (which is an X instead of the 
usual kind of note) he knows that itis a black 
note and accordingly strikes the note that corre- 
sponds to the situation of the cross on the staff. 
The idea is clever and should prove helpful. 


*.* The Western festival choir will hold a 3 
days’ festival at the World’s Fair the third week 
in June. The following societies have been in- 
vited to take part: University of Mich. Musical 
Society, A. A. Stanley ; Cincinnati Festival Asso- 
ciation, Theodore Thomas; Cleveland Vocal So- 
ciety, Alfred Arthur ; Columbus, O., Arion Club, 
W. H. Lott; Dayton Philharmonic Society, W. 
L. Blumenschein ; Des Moines Vocal Society, M. 


‘L. Bartlett ; Detroit Musical Society, A: A. Stan- 


ley; Indianapolis Festival Association, F, X. 
Arens; Louisville Musical Club, C. H. Shackle- 
ton; Milwaukee Arion Club, Arthur Weld ; Min- 
neapolis Choral Association, S. A. Baldwin; 
Omaha Apollo Club, L. A. Torrens; Pittsburgh 
Mozart Club, J. P. McCollum ; Richmond, Ind., 
Philharmonic Society, Max Leckner; St. Paul 
Choral Association; S. A. Baldwin; St. Louis 
Choral and Symphony Society, Jos. Otten. The 
societies are asked to prepare the following 
works : ‘Utrecht Jubilate,” Handel; first part of 
‘St. Paul,” Mendelssohn ; ‘‘ A Stronghold Sure,” 
Bach; selections from Wagner; selections from 
‘¢Tsraelin Egypt” and ‘Judas Maccabzeus,” Han-’ 
del; selections from ‘* Requiem Mass,” Berlioz, 


*,* Samuel Brandram, the English Shakespear- 
ian writer, died recently. 


*,* In Lemmen’s ‘‘Storm Fantasia,” as given 


ina small English town, lime-light effects were - 


introduced to add to the realism of the piece. 
This may be excusable in a country town, but 
when weread that in Dublin, not long ago, ‘‘ grand 
effects have been secured by the introduction of 
discharges of musketry during the performance 
of Kuppy’s ‘Grand National Fantasia,’ in Leinster 
Hall,’’ we feel that music is in a bad condition if 
it can no longer attract and hold an audience be- 
cause of its intrinsic worth. 


*.* A New York choir director of wide experi- 
ence says that of the hundreds of boys’ voices that 
have come to him, he has yet to find a boy who 
can sing well naturally. One reason he thinks is 
because of the bad publicschoolsinging. ‘* High 
voices are made to singalto, low voices oversung, 
and girls’ voices strained and broken. In Eng- 
land this was recognized and a movement started, 
led by John Hullah, tosuppress all school singing, 
Here it is ten times worse, and should be either 
improved or prohibited.” 

* © Mrs. Moberly, a rich London lady, recently 
gave a concert with an orchestra of 75 ladies. 
There was not a vacant seat. 


*,* «Cavalleria Rusticana” has been given 83 
times at the Berlin Hoftheater this season, while 
only 48 evenings have been devoted to Wagner. 
The Germans do not envy Mascagni’s meteor- 
like success; indeed, their love for what is for- 
eign may make it difficult later to disprove the 
assertion that they have themselves to thank for 
the downfall of German opera. 


*,* At the recent London Handel Festival, 
when ‘Judas Maccabzeus” was produced, the 
audience numbered 22,338. 

*.* Teresina Tua, the violinist, who has not 
appeared in public since marrying Count Valletta, 
will soon give a series of concerts in Germany, 
Holland and Austria. 


*.* Eugéne d’Albert is completing his first 
opera, ‘*‘ The Ruby.” 

*,* Vandyck, the tenor, has been re-engaged 
for six years at the Vienna Hoftheater, During 
six months of each year he may sing elsewhere. 

*.* The Italian government has appointed 
Boito inspector-general of the conservatories and 
musical lyceums of Italy. 


*.* Kénigsberg is to have a High School of 
Music for the Blind. A committee has been formed 
to receive subscriptions. 


*.* The following operas were produced 
during the past season in Germany and Austria: 
At Breslau, Mihldorfer’s ‘TIolanthe,” Woyrsch’s 
‘*Woman's Warfare ;’”’ at Regensburg, Freuden- 
berg’s ‘*St. Katharine’s Day;” at Augsburg, Cur- 
tis’s ‘* Hertha,’? Guism’s “ Krimhild ;’”? at Berlin, 
Bronsart’s ‘*Hiarsm;” at Munich, Lanzen’s 
‘Murillo ;?? at Linz, Wurmbs’s *‘Ahasner ;”’ at 
Hamburg, Geisler’s ‘‘ The Knight of Marienburg,” 
Nestler’s ‘‘Rose of Strasburg,” Kleinmichel’s 
‘‘Piper of Dusenbach,”’ Hentschel’s ‘“The King’s 
Sword ;” at Brunswick, Sommers’s ‘*Lorelei,’’ 
Hermann’s “‘Lauzelas ;” at Gotha, Dorn’s ‘ Af- 
raja ;”’ at Cassel, Hermann’s ‘Vineta,’’ Ibsner’s 
“«Spring of St. Anna;” at Litbeck, Filitz’s «¢Ven- 
deta;”’ at Briinn, Kaiser’s ‘‘ Radenstein :’’ at 


Salzburg, Komzack’s ‘‘Edelweis;” at Tetis, 
RohIman’s “Imre,” Wurmbs’s ‘Esdrillo;’’ at 
Dauzig, Gast’s ‘‘The Secret Wedding ;” at 


Vienna, Maderl’s ‘‘ The Fugitives; ”’ at Elberfeld, 
Karten’s ‘‘The Night Watchman ;” at Weimar, 
Ritter’s ‘*To Whom the Crown?” at Schwerin, 
Reinick’s ‘*Governor of Tonns.’’ 


*,* Edward Hanslick describes the ThéAtre 
Frangais in 1721 as follows: ‘*What a desolate 
and dreary place was the Théatre Francais of 
that time, with its narrow auditorium and its 
filthy parterre! The front seats were 4 francs, the 
parterre 1 franc, and about 20 seats at 5 francs 
were arranged on the stage to the right and left 
of the actors. These seats were usually chosen 
by princes when not accompanied by a princess; 
and on their entrance, even after the performance 
had begun, the actors would stop playing to greet 
them. In the presence of royalty the tallow dips 
were changed for wax candles ; and the manager, 
before making the announcement for the follow- 
ing night’s performance, made a low bow to their 
majesties, craving permission to speak. How 
different the customs were in England at that 
time, when a prince who disturbed the play by 
coming in late was hissed !” 


*,* Jun Rermann, with a special company, is 
producing Fritz Reuter’s works in the Belgian 
cities. The French and the Flemish as well as 
the German press are enthusiastic over the plays. 
It will be recollected that Reuter wrote in P/att- 
Deutsch, and might be called the Bret Harte of 
Germany. 

*,* Leon Cavallo, who may be considered a 
rival of Mascagni, has scored a phenomenal suc- 
cess with his opera ‘“ Pagliac.’’? After theseventh 
performance he was called before the curtain 30 
times. He is at work ona trilogy, which is to 
illustrate the Italian Renaissance ; the first part, 
“Medici,” is already completed, 


*.* The Congregation of Rites at Rome have 
issued a circular with the aim of abolishing secu- 
larity inchurch music. The letter is sent in con- 
fidence to prominent composers and conductors 
in all countries,who are asked to answer the 
questions propounded, 
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** Jean de Reszké, the tenor, is alsoa sports- 


man. He has won 22 prizes at the Warsaw races, 
Rumor says that he will retire from the stage after 
his marriage with Mme. de Gaulaine, the divorced 
wife of Count Mailly Nesle. 


«* The recent death of the Marquis Capronica 
del Guillo, Ristori’s husband, recalls the eminent 
actress’s early romance. She was a daughter of 
a poor strolling player and was making a tour of 
Italian cities, reaching Rome in 1846, where the 
Marquis fellin love with her. His parents op- 
posed the match and sent him away, but he es- 
caped and they were married in a village church. 
The young man’s father insisted that she should 
retire from the stage. However, she appeared at 
the benefit of an actor, and aroused such enthu- 
siasm that the old man gave way, and she re- 
suined her stage career. 


* * 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 


BATTISTA LAMPERTI OF DRESDEN. 


Nor THE FAMous ITALIAN SINGING-MASTER. 


By LILuie P. Bere. 


MY name having been for many years asso- 
ciated with Lamperti and his fainous meth- 
od, my attention has been called to a statement 
appearing in several papers from Prof. Lamperti, 
who is called ‘‘the greatest teacher and builder 
of the voice in the world.’’ In an ‘‘open letter” 
he announces that there are only nine pupils of 
his in this country, entitled by diploma to teach 
his method, z.e., Lamperti’s method. 

I do not in the least dispute their claims as to 
teaching the method of Lamperti's son, but Bat- 
tista Lamperti, of Dresden, is not the famous old 
Italian singing-master, as the public would be 
led to suppose. Cavaliere Francesco Lamperti, 
the father of this man, died last winter, after 62 
years of uninterrupted teaching. Lamperti’s 
wonderful genius inspired so many famous ar- 
tists, that it would take a column simply to men- 
tion their names. He trained three generations 
of great singers from 1830 to 1892. His opinions 
were listened to with deference by Sontag, Mali- 
bran, Grisi, Rubini. Among the hundreds of 
celebrated pupils of his, I will mention Tiberini, 
Desiré, Artot, Mariani, Everardi, Stolz, Wald- 
man, Orgeni, Sophie Loewe, Robinson, Reich- 
man, Deriris, Galassi, Campanini, Alvary, Emma’ 
Thursby, Albani, Gayarre, Herbert Sims Reeves, 
Marie Van Zandt, Sembrich, Patti’s father, her 
mother, her sister, and her husband Nicolini! 

Francesco Lamperti held the post of head sing- 
ing-master in the Royal Conservatory of Milan 
for 25 years. Kings and governments, by titles 
and decorations, acknowledged his inestimable 
influence in founding and maintaining a wonder- 
ful school for vocal art. Prof. Battista Lamperti 
has a wonderful inheritance in his father’s name, 
but he has not inherited his genius with the name. 
He is a very excellent singing-master, but not one 
who attains the highest results with his pupils. 

I studied with Battista Lamperti for three 
months one spring, while his father was in Lon- 
don (where the greatest artists of this generation 
vied with each other in showing honor to their 

‘famous maestro), Battista Lamperti made us all 
take a daily lesson, and as we were directed not 
to practice between times, and few explanations 
were given in the lessons, judging by the pupils 
who had been with him two or three years, it 
struck me that it would take years to evolve an 
artist out of such homeopathic doses of knowl- 
edge! It is fully 25 years, probably longer, since 
Battista Lamperti has held any intercourse with 
his father. He attempted to hold a rival singing- 
school in Milan, but was fairly vanquished. Pupils 
of marked talent constantly left him to go to his 
father, as soon as they were beyond the first 
stages of voice-building. I recall a number of 
such instances during the years I was studying 
with the old maestro and accompanying his les- 
sons. Finally, Battista Lampertiremoved to Dres- 
den, where the belief was spread that ¢he Lamperti 
was to be found; but only for atime. Battista 
Lamperti certainly has been cradled in the best 
principles of good singing; he also appears to 
have grown more earnest as a teacher then he 
was in former years, 


Marcella Sembrich is constantly quoted as his 
great pupil; he speaks of her in a recently pub- 
lished interview. When Sembrich was here as a 
member of Abbey’s Opera Company, in 1883, she 
certainly sang very beautifully, and all honor 
should be given to Battista Lamperti for having 
trained her voice up to that point. Her voice, 
though brilliant and pure, had. however, the 
soulless tone which I had noticed in all of Battista 
Lamperti’s pupils while I was studying with him. 
Her strong artistic temperament led her to realize 
that something was lacking, and a year or two 
later she wandered down to Italy to Francesco 
Lamperti—the Lamperti—and she has returned 
between operatic engagements to study with him 
ever since. So deeply impressed was Sembrich 
by the keen analytical intuition of the great mas- 
ter, by his wonderful artistic criticism, that on 
several occasions she exclaimed, with sobs: “ Shall 
I ever become an artist in your sublime sense of 
the word ?” : 

I think Ihave proven how mistaken Battista 
Lamperti or his pupils are, when they endeavor 
to assume the name and fame of his great father. 
I also sometimes fear from the singing of certain 
pupils of his, that his long stay in Germany. has 
caused him to forget the first principle of his 
father’s method, that there should be no break in 
the voice ; it should be even from the lowest to 
the highest note. To this maxim, Mr. Shake- 
speare (Lamperti’s exponent in London) has held ; 
to this Ihold, and we both attribute whatever 
success we may have attained with voices to 
teaching on these lines. 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 
Quedtion-box. 


i 


E are using ‘‘Ben-Hur’s Chariot Race” in 

our class, and the question of costume 

has been raised. Would it be in good taste to re- 

cite it in Jewish costume, Roman costume, or 
our ordinary apparel ? Wha 1s 18}, 


Answer. 


‘¢Ben-Hur’s Chariot Race,’’ when given as a 
recitation, should not be costumed. If only Ben- 
Hur himself were speaking it would be appropri- 
ate tocostume the piece as we suppose he dressed ; 
but in the recitation not only Ben-Hur but Mes- 
sala, Sanballat, and others have speaking-parts— 
which part could consistently be selected for cos- 
tuming? A great mistake is made by endeavor- 
ing to produce on the platform, with only one 
person and no scenery, effects that properly be- 
long to the stage, where each part can be spe- 
cially personated, assisted by scenic surround- 
ings. Therefore, it is better to give the ‘*Chariot 
Race’’ in your customary platform attire. 


Il. 


(1) What is the correct pronunciation of the 
word ‘‘eider-down ?” Is it éder or i-der ? 

(2) What is the nature and origin of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, New York ? Mrs... He 


Answer. 


(1) ‘“‘Eider-down’’ is pronounced i-der-down. 
There is no authority for the long e-sound. 

(2) The Smithsonian Institution is in Washing- 
ton, D.C. It was organized by an Act of Con- 
gress in 1846, in accordance with the will of 
James Smithson, an Englishman, who, ‘dying 
at Genoa, 1829, after a life devoted to scientific 
pursuits, bequeathed to the U. S. of America 
property amounting to $515,000, to be applied to 
the ‘increase and effusion of knowledge among 


yo 


men. 


HHL 


(1) Does one receive the same benefit from 
gymnastic exercises in summer, when itis rather 
tiresome work. that he does in cool weather? 

(2) I should like to see an article in the VoIcr 
MAGAZINE on club-swinging. Nain IS, 


Answer by Dr. W. G. Anderson. 


(1) No one receives the same benefit from 
gymnastic exercises when it is ‘‘ tiresome work” 
(and this is as frequently the case in cold as in 


warm weather) that he does from the same exer- 
cises that are pleasing. The reaction of the mind 
upon the body has a great deal to do with gym- 
nastic training. A person who feels obliged to 
exercise, or is compelled to do so, is benefited 
only to the extent that there is a healthy meta- 
morphosis or change of tissue throughout the 
body. It has been found that childre., and 
adults enjoy the work and receive as much 
benefit during the summer months as in winter. 
The change in the bodily weight is no criterion, 
because the amount of adipose tissue which is 
found on the body in winter disappears in the 
summer, whether a person exercises frequently 
or not. 

(2) An article on club-swinging will appear 
later. 

Iv; 

(1) What is personal magnetism, and can it be 
acquired by any kind of exercise? Ifso, how? 

(2) Cana magnetic voice be acquired? If so, 
how? 

(3) What is it that gives that peculiar thrilling 
effect to the voice of some speakers? HOowarp, 


Answer by Mr. F. Townsend Southwick. 


(1) The prosperity of ‘*personal magnetism ”’ 
lies in the organism that feels it, not in his who 
exercises it. Magnetism may or may not be a 
property of the human body: the existence 
of such an emanation is doubted by scientists, 
and to-day the psychological phenomena of mes- 
merism or hypnotism are, by one school of inves- 
tigators, referred entirely to the operation of sug- 
gestion—the influence of positive assertion ona 
feebler mind. In any case, the analogy of the 
operation of electro-magnetism points to a very 
circumscribed limit to the effectiveness of a hu- 
man battery—hardly sufficient to explain the in- 
fluence of Spurgeon or Ingersoll over audiences 
of many thousands. There is little doubt that 
many persons are extremely susceptible to im- 
pressions of contact, and that they recognize in 
the touch of anether’s hand qualities of attractive- 
ness or repulsiveness quite independent of the 
ordinary feelings of hard, soft, cold, warm, flabby — 
or firm, that every one notices. Whether these 
qualities are not also tactual, only more delicate 
and, hence, more vaguely felt and harder to de- 
fine than the coarser ones like rough, smooth, 
hard and soft, is a question that no one has yet 
decided. If, however, there be such a thing 
as amagnetic emanation from the person, it 
must and does, according to those who believe 
init, obey the laws of magnetic attraction and 
repulsion everywhere. In other words, only 
negative natures should be attracted by positive 
natures, and vice versa. Again, the range of at- 
traction should bear some definite proportion to 
the distance of the speaker from his auditor, and 
to the size of the audience, which does not seem 
to be the case. The fact is, that, whatever may 
be the truth with regard to so-called animal mag- 
netism, personal magnetism is no more an intrin- 
sic quality or property of the individual than 
popularity is. Personal attractiveness is the re- 
sult of a combination of qualities pleasing to the 
observer. Personal magnetism is the result of a 
combination of qualities that compel his atten- 
tion. Enthusiasm, earnestness, profound con- 
viction and entire absence of all affectation are 
elements init, but the chief and universal neces- 
sity seems to be a thorough belief in oneself, 
in one’s method of expression, in one’s control 
of the audience. Ifthe speaker or reader comes 
before his audience with a sufficient show of 
bravery, he may be sure of gaining the attention 
of at least the uncritical half of his hearers, 
merely by virtue of his assumption of superiori- 
ty; while, if he really have faith in himself and his 
mission, he will probably gain over nine-tenths 
of the rest, for the time being, at least. The other 
tenth, however, constituting ‘the judicious,” 
will remain unmagnetized to the end of time un- 
less he has something to say that is worth sayin 
and says it in a worthy way. What attracts 
one mind will repel another. Moody and Inger- 
soll are both magnetic in the sense in which we 
are using the term: yet neither would attract 
the other’s audience. The ecstacy of the devout 
Roman Catholic before the image of the Virgin is 
abhorrent to the equally devout Protestant. The 
Stars and Stripes awaken no emotion of patriot. 
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ism in the Chilian breast, All of which goes to 
prove the assertion we made at the beginning. 
Of one thing, however, we may be certain: That 
he who would be truly magnetic must be expan- 
sive, must have breadth of sympathy with his fel- 
lowmen. Frigidity attracts none. Small, calcu- 
lating, self-conceited natures may deceive the 


gullible, but in nosense can they ever be popular. ' 


If you are a student of elocution, master the 
technique of your subject. Have enthusiasm 
for your work. If you have not, get out of the 
business as quickly as possible. Do not bother 
about acquiring a magnetic voice or manner; 
the very effort to have them will breed arti- 
ficiality. Do your best to interpret ideal litera- 
ture in an ideal fashion, and take no thought for 
your audience ; then you will appeal to the bestin 
the best people, and the crowd will follow. If your 
ambition is, however, to bea * popular ’’ reader, 
one of the best ways to magnetize your audience 
is, first, to kiss your hand and smile coquettishly, 
if you are a girl; if you are a man, strike an atti- 
tude expressive of a colossalsense of your ownim- 
portance; then ‘‘go7z¢.”’ As you get up steam and 


perspiration, increase the volume of your voice * 


to its full capacity. Keep up the strain as long as 
possible, and end with one terrific climax of bel- 
low and straddle. Hold the attitude for a mo- 
ment, then bow either coquettishly or tragically, 
according to sex and subject, and if the gallery 
isn’t inacommotion, you may be sure that you 
have mistaken your vocation. 

(2) One’s voice may be made sympathetic by 
means of exercises that relax the body and espec- 
ially the muscles of the neck and jaw. Soft 
tones and the expression of the gentler emotions 
—love, sadness, melancholy, reproach and the 
like—should be practiced daily, and the judicious 
study of the tremolo is of benefit. 

(3) It is impossible to answer this question 
except in the most general way, since each voice 
has its own peculiarities and would require sepa- 
rate analysis. Harmonious vibration of the whole 
body is the secret of expressive vocalization. 


For Werner’s Voice Magazine. 


GERALDY—GIRAUDET. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THEM IN REGARD TO 
THE NAME ‘‘ PARIS DELSARTE ACADEMY,’? 


““PaRIs, September 25, 1892. 
“ Dear M. Giraudet - 


«© 1] HAVE received the last number of WEr- 

NER’S VoICE MaGAZINE, and I see on the 
last page the announcement of the classes that 
you are soon to open under the name of ‘ Delsarte 
Academy.’ I count on your friendship to excuse 
my frankness. I don’t wish there to be any ill 
feeling between us, but I will tell you frankly 
that this title has offended me very much [m’a 
trés offusquée|. 

“The scrupulous worship and respect that I 

have for my father’s name and method of teach- 
ing can readily make you understand my feeling 
on this subject. Your name alone, dear M. Girau- 
det, is in itself sufficient to attract many Ameri- 
can pupils, who will be happy to avail themselves 
of your excellent instruction, therefore could you 
not announce—‘the Delsarte System taught by 
M. Giraudet,’ instead of ‘Delsarte Academy,’ 
which for us French people is entirely a different 
thing ? 
“On his death-bed, my dear and good father 
took my sister and myself in his arms, and, with 
tears in his eyes, he said to us: ‘My poor chil- 
dren! I have nothing to leave you, as you know, 
but as an inheritance I leave you my name ; that 
is sufficient!’ “ 

‘Therefore, dear M. Giraudet, you can under- 
stand my great desire that this name shall not go 
out of the family. So I count upon your making 
the little change in question in your advertise- 
ments as well as in your diplomas, and believe 
me that I shall be deeply grateful for it. 

‘*Tam glad, dear M. Giraudet. that this circum- 
stance permits me once more to offer you the ex- 
pression of my best wishes. 

‘MARIE GERALDY,” 


WERNER’S VOICE MAGAZINE. 
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M. GIRAUDET’S REPLY. 


‘*IO RUE DU CONSERVATOIRE, 
PARIS, September 29, 1892. 


** Dear Madame Géraldy : 


“It is with great pleasure that I grant entire 
satisfaction to your request. It is so much the 
more easy since it never entered into my thoughts 
to take for my classes the title in question—* Del- 
sarte Academy.’ I sent the advertisement of my 
classes to Mr. Werner in French, requesting him 
to have it translated. I put ‘Académie Del- 
sartienne’ [sic], thinking that there was certainly 
a corresponding word in English, ‘Delsartian’ 
[sic], which Americans coined themselves and 
which I have seen many times. In the text of 
the advertisement I even put * Méthode Delsar- 
tienne,’ and besides the words ‘membres fonda- 
teurs de |’Académie Delsartienne’ [sic]. This 
adjective, which implies ‘after the system of 
Delsarte,’ makes—is it not so, dear Madame ?—a 
considerable difference from the proper name. 

“When I saw that WERNER’s VOICE MAGAZINE 
had put ‘Delsarte Academy,’ I did not attach to it 
any great importance, because in America there 
are ‘Delsarte Schools,’ etc. ; but I certainly do 
not wish to keep this title, and I hope that the 
name ‘ Delsartian Academy ’ will no longer offend 
you. However, I am entirely disposed, if you 
desire it, to put, ‘Academy of Lyricand Dramatic 
Art after the Delsarte System,’ for, believe me, 
dear Madame, that none of the pupils of my 
illustrious master, your venerated father, retain 
a more pious regard for his memory than myself, 
and that I will be most happy under all circum- 
stances to give you the testimony of my respect- 
ful attachment. 

“Accept, then, dear Madame Géraldy, the ex- 
pression of my most devoted sentiments. 

“ALF. GIRAUDET. 

“PP. S. Have the kindness to tell me what you 
think of these titles, so that Ican write to Mr. 
Werner. Ae Gree 


“Paris, October 4, 1892. 
“Dear M. Giraudet- 

“I received your letter day before yesterday, 
and I hasten to reply. Iam glad that you under- 
stand the feeling which made me write to you 
the other day. I am very much touched by the 
worship and affection that you have retained for 
your teacher, my dear father. 

‘* As for me, the longer I live the more I admire 
him and the more I mourn for him. : 

“It seems to me, dear M. Giraudet, that the 
name you propose, ‘Academy of Lyric and 
Dramatic Art after the Delsarte System,’ will be 
most appropriate for the school which you intend 
to open. I wish with all my heart that this new 
enterprise will meet with great success. 

‘Receive, etc., 
‘MARIE GERALDY.” 


[The foregoing correspondence comes to us 
translated from the French, and we give it just as 
we receive it. We mention this fact as we do not 
wish to be held responsible for the English, 
We prefer that when correspondents favor us 
with communications in a language foreign to 
them, they would send the communications in 
the original also, so that we may correct any de- 
fect that may have crept into the translation. M. 
Giraudet, in the advertisement that we translated 
for him, did write ‘Académie Delsartienne de 
Paris,’ which we translated ‘Paris Delsarte 
Academy.’’ We still maintain that, as the term 
‘« Delsarte’’ is used in America, our translation 
was perfectly correct. M. Giraudet has fully and 
magnanimously acquiesced in Mme, Géraldy’s 
wishes, even though by so doing he has sur- 
rendered the most valuable name he could have 
chosen.—EDITor. ] 


—‘Can you tell me where Ican go to hear some good 
singing ?”’ an eager looking guest asked of the hotel clerk, 
‘i haven't heard any in ten years.” : 
‘You haven’t!” exclaimed the clerk. ‘“Where’ye you been? 
Traveling in Africa?’ 
“No; I’ve been on the road witha comic opera troupe.” 


THE VOICE AT THE TELEP 


HONE. 


By Henry P. PHELps. 


¢e Wwe number, please ?” 

Cortland Van Schuyler almost dropped 
the telephone. A minute before he had been 
raving and stamping. and ina mild way cursing 
the names of Bell and Edison and all their works. 
He wanted to speak to his coachman. That 
coachman left the stable promptly at 6 o’clock 
for his home, provided he received no order to 
the contrary. When the whistles blew he would 
be gone, and it would be practically impossible 
to recall him that night. All that afternoon Cort- 
land Van Schuyler had been turning the question 
over and overin his mind whether he wanted to 
speak to his coachman or not. Usually he was 
not long in deciding much more important 
matters than this appeared to be on its face; but 
to drive, or not to drive, meant something more 
to-night than an hour’s pleasure. If he drove at 
allit would be with the charming Mrs, Canter- 
bury ; they would go out to the Ridgefield slide 
to watch the tobogganers and then in the moon- 
light over the perfect sleighing to Sloan’s; then 
more slowly back to the city and before he left 
her at her cousin’s door he knew as well as he 
knew anything that he should ask the bewitching 
widow to become his wife; and whetherso daring 
a hypothesis was justifiable or not, he felt equally 
certain that she would say yes, and that the 
destiny of two lives would be fixed before the 
bells in the cathedral tolled the first hour of the 
Christmas morning. 

To-morrow Mrs. Canterbury would return to 
her home in Chicago. Enough had passed be- 
tween them so that if they drifted apart now it 
was not likely that they would meet again with 
anything like a renewal of similar conditions, 
Should it be now? or should it be never? 

Cortland Van Schuyler hesitated long before 
giving himself an answer to his own question, 
There was no reason why he should not marry 
someone. Young, wealthy, in good health, prac- 
tically alone in the world, refined, of good appear- 
ance, well-liked socially, and a good fellow gener- 
ally, it was a wonder he had not chosen a wife 
before, There was noreason why he should not 
marry Mrs. Canterbury. She would have been 
thought by most persons a good match for him, 
and he certainly was much pleased with her. 
Womanhood had purloined no charm for which it 
had not given another in its place. To ninemen 
out of ten she was more attractive to-day than 
when three years previous she had been led a 
blushing bride to the altar, by a middle-aged 
Chicago stock-dealer whose operations onchange 
proved too exciting for a not very robust consti- 
tution, and who survived his marriageonly about 
a year, leaving his widow mistress of $200,000 
and a heart not wholly unconsolable. Money was 
no object with Mr. Van Schuyler ; he had plenty 
of his own; he was fascinated by the widow’s 
piquant personality ; he was sure she could be 
very loving, and he admired every glimpse of her 
many-sided character which she allowed to shine 
upon him. He was almost certain that he could 
and would always love her dearly ; that he loved 
her now. If it wasn’t for one thing—one experi- 
ence—two weeks in his life—one voice—ah, that 
voice! Should he ever hear it again? Not likely; 
not likely. : 

For four long hours Cortland Van Schuyler was 
in doubt. Then he decided to take the trick; a 
better rule in the game of cards, perhaps, than it 
is in the game of love, but no matter. At 5.57 
P.M., our hero sprang to the telephone to order 
his horses. There was not a minute to lose. 
What usually happens, happened then. He rang 
the telephone several times without getting any 
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answer from the central office ; then after a long 
delay, instead of the stables they switched him on 
toa doctor’s office; another long wait and he 
found himself talking to a brewery ; more“expla- 
nations and, finally, after all patience had been 
exhausted, the whistles were blowing for six 
o’clock, and he was on the point of yanking the 
telephone from its fastenings and throwing it in- 
to the street, he heard the words, ‘‘ What num- 
ber, please ?”’ 

It was not the words. He had heard them be- 
fore (almost everybody has, for that matter), but 
the voice! In all the wide world there was but 
one -voice like that. He would have known it 
among ten thousand, heard anywhere, heard any 
time. It was a pleasant voice, rich, full, not 
loud, the words plainly articulated with a culti- 
vated accent, and distinctly individualized ; a 
voice haunting in its sweetness, such as before 
this has made the fortune of some stage favorite. 
It had become the one voice in all the world to 
this man at the telephone ; he had listened for it 
as the dying listen for the angels, and he had 
heard it as he feared for the last time on earth. 
Now it came to him over a wire from the central 
office ! What diditmean? Was his fancy playing 
a trick with him? Listen : 

«What number, please?” 

He had forgotten the number. He had forgot- 
ten what he was doing at the telephone; the 
horses and coachman were swept into oblivion ; 
for the moment even the charming Mrs. Canter- 
bury, that very instant tapping her pretty foot 
impatiently as she wondered and wished, and 
wished and wondered, was for him no longer in 
existence. 

As the drowning are said in their last moments 
to catch a panoramic view of their whole lives, 
so Van Schuyler lived over, hour by hour, the 
strangest, the most romantic, the most unreal, 
and yet. the most delightful experience of his 30 
years’ lifetime, Two years ago the steamer on 
which he was returning from a long residence 
abroad, chanced to break her shaft, and for ten 
days was overdue. You may, perchance, re- 
member the circumstance, and that the papers 
were full of apprehensions, which, happily, 
proved groundless, as one morning the ' Van 
Damm arrived with all on board safe and well. 

There was never a stranger mixture of good 
sense and romantic ideas than were combined in 
Van Schuyler at that period of his life. High- 
toned and honorable, fastidious in matters of eti- 
quette to a degree which many would call ab- 
surd, well and widely read, chivalric asa knight 
of the table round in his ideas of women ; phys- 
ically perfect in every particular but one—he was, 
probably, the nearest sighted person that ever 
suffered from the tyranny of eye-glasses, 

Walking along the deck of the Van Damm, the 
second day out he nearly stumbled over a young 
lady who was seated alone in a steamer chair, 
The collision was so imminent that an apology 
was the most natural thing imaginable. The 
young lady, one knew by instinct was a person 
of refinement. She was entirely alone. She had 
been doing Europe on a Cook tourist ticket, had 
extended her route beyond that of her associates, 
and was now returning without chaperone or 
companion. Her position was, therefore, pecu- 
liar. for she did not know a soul on board; neither, 
as it happened, did Van Schuyler, and when thus 
thrown together by a lurchof the ship and words 
of apology fairly jostled out of his mouth, it 
might not have been the proper thing but it was 
very natural that a steamer acquaintance fol- 
lowed, 

Both were hungry for companionship, both 
were wedded to the conventionalities, and both, 
by a quickly reached but unexpressed under- 
standing, tacitly concluded to compromise the 
situation by holding converse upon topics of 
general interest only, carefully avoiding all per- 
sonalities. By degrees and quickly, they passed 
from the commonplace nothings of wind and 
weather to abstract questions in literature, 
morals, philosophy, art, science and religion, 
which are always more or less in the thoughts of 
cultivated people. They met each day and Van 
Schuyler soon found himselfstrangely interested. 
Never before had he found a person with whom 
he could converse so freely. In her presence he 
felt at his best ; ideas which under other cireum- 
stances flitted about intangibly through the 


crevices of his brain, arranged themselves logi- 
cally, clearly and even brilliantly, and he found 
himself talking with a fluency that astonished 
him. 

The lady was equally well pleased with her new- 
found acquaintance. She had brought on her 
travels a mind peculiarly receptive to new im- 
pressions, and everything she had seen, since the 
time of her departure till her homeward voyage, 
had been enjoyed with all the freshness and buoy- 
ancy of her nature. She wasin many respects 
like hundreds of other young women to be found 
in every cultivated community—bright, cheery, 
not particularly handsome, but with an expres- 
sive countenance in which her feelings were 
quickly mirrored. Most remarkable to Van 
Schuyler, however, was her voice, the like of 
which he had never. heard before. It was rich 
and rare in tone, exquisitely modulated, and used 
with such expression that it was sweeter than 
music to hear her talk, no matter what she said. 
But, then, what she said was always worth hear- 
ing. She talked entertainingly of her travels ; 
she showed that her reading had been choice and 
varied ; she repeated, apparently without effort 
of memory, hundreds of lines of poetry, with 
such intelligence and such grace of diction, that 
Van Schuyler, sitting in his stateroom, wondered 
whether she might not bea professional elocu- 
tionist or actress; but her ideas showed that she 
had something more than a mere verbal knowl- 
edge of authors, and her criticisms, although at 
times leading into a little deeper waters than her 
companion was in the habit of frequenting, were, 
so far as he could judge, just and generally in 
accordance with his own good taste. 

Day after day passed by; the ocean was as 
smooth as the Hudson, and the weather was de- 
lightful, Hour after hour they passed on deck. 
Their conversations took still wider range, and, 
like Milton’s less happy angels, they sat retired, 

*‘and reasoned high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost.” 

But by the unspoken compact he asked no 
questions, not so much as her name; she gave 
no sign. This curious condition, once having 
been entered into, neither would break it, but 
waited, becoming better and better acquainted 
with each other’s real selves than would have been 
probable through whole seasons of conventional 
conversation, and content to postpone the minor 
matter of a formal introduction and a knowledge 
of each other’s place in the world and surround- 
ings, till the voyage was done and they should 
meet on terra firma. 

The breaking of the shaft, as we have said, pro- 
longed the voyage and their mutual happiness, 
but at last the Van Damm was sighted off Sandy 
Hook, and in due time reached her dock. Van 
Schuyler, who by this time had fallen as deeply in 
love as poor wight had ever found himself, de- 
termined that while he would keep faith with the 
proprieties till land had been reached, once on 
shore he would throw aside the strange restraint, 
and descend to the plane of mortals in order to 
ask the lady’s name and’ address and seek an in- 
troduction in the regular way. 

The lady landed first; the gentleman was fol- 
lowing ashort distance behind, when, by some 
untoward chance, a passer-by stumbled against 
him in such a manner that his eye-glasses were 
dropped and stepped upon and in an instant he 
was almost as helpless as a blind man. Hecould 
not see six feet ahead of him ; the lady, ignorant of 
what had happened and not knowing what to ex- 
pect, passed into the crowd and Van Schuyler 
saw her no more. 

For two years Van Schuyler had looked for that 
face and listened for that voice in vain. He had 
passed hours in wondering where was her home ; 
but in the hours and hours of conversation that 
he could recall she had dropped no clue. For a 
long time he imagined that she must be aresident 
of Boston, so cultivated was her mind, so cultured 
her taste, but occasional almost hopeless visits to 
the modern Athens revealed nothing. Then he 
argued thatso soft and gentle a voice must be 


, descended from the mild-mannered Friends who 


still shed the benison of their existence over 
placid Philadelphia. But nothing came of that 
theory, or of any other. He made it a point to 
visit the theatres on all first nights where it was 


at all possible he might hear that voice on the 
stage, but its echo resounded alone in the 
chambers of his memory. 

At last, he had about given up the search ; the 
beautiful Mrs. Canterbury had come in his way, 
and tired of pining for anything as intangible as 
a voice, he had, on this Christmas eve, made up 
his mind to come back to earth and the widow 
from Chicago. 

Once more the words, ‘‘ What number, please ?’’ 

There isno mistake. It was, it must be thesame. 

“Hallo, central,” he exclaimed, scarce knowing 
what he said, and with no idea of the emphasis he 
was using, ‘* Are you the Van Damm ?”— 

Click! the line was closed. He had been mis- 
understood, The voice had not recognized him, 
and supposed he was using profane language. 

Ring after ring elicited no answer. ‘The rules 
are very strict on that point. The whistles had 
stopped blowing for six o’clock ; the coachman 
had gone home, or would go there as soon as he 
had bought a goose for Christmas ; there would 
be no ride to Sloan’s to-night; Mrs. Canterbury 
would start for Chicago to-morrow, a disappointed 
woman. 

As fast as the cars could take our hero to the 
central office he went. He knew the manager, 
and the manager knew him for an honorable 
gentleman, and when he asked to see personally, 
on amatter of great importance, the operator 
who hadanswered No.—., she was called from the 
key-board, and Mr. Van Schuyler was formally 
introduced to Miss ; 

Our story is told. The lady of the steamship 
was nota Boston belle, ora Baltimore beauty, or a 
Philadelphia Friend, She was just one of our own 
Albany girls, as cultivated, as entertaining, as 
delightful, as fascinating, as brilliant, as true- 
hearted, and as loving as any in the wide, wide 
world. ‘ 

She was not rich when she went to Europe, but 
she was much poorer now. In the past two 
years nearly all the money of which she and her 
mother were possessed had been lost in a Western 
irrigation scheme into which it had been most 
unwisely placed, and to keep the wolf from the 
door the brave girl had just taken a place in the 
telephone office till she could find some position 
better suited to her education. 

Then the telephone brought them together. It 
is no wonder that they look upon the telephone as 
their mascot; that they were married under a 
telephone bell; that on the coming Christmas 
every girl inthe central office will find on her 
table a token of the season of good-will ‘*from 
Mr. and Mrs. Cortland Van Schuyler, of Albany, 
N. Y.”—The New Albany. 
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NED. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


By C. A. C. HADSELLE. 


Wi\eeecee prodigies there have been, musical 
prodigies there are ; but if itis not mine to 
chronicle the latest and the youngest, then there 
be records and traditions of which this deponent 
knoweth not. In one of the older cities of these 
older States lives a , but I will not give data 
here ; if you read my brief biographical sketch 
and then want them, you shall be gratified even 
to affidavits, ‘‘and you will.”’ : 
History testifies and tradition verifies the his- 
tory—to use a Boston phrase—that there have 
been many youthful adepts in music who, later, 
were crowned kings by their fellows and dropped 
into their graves world-renowned. Ihave, my- 
self, seen a child of nine or thereabouts hold 
thousands entranced while he made a piano seem 
a living creation acting under a divine impulse. 
Instances are many of thatand other instruments 
being manipulated by children to a degree that 
only ‘‘hearing is believing ;’’ but who knows of 
an eighteen months’ old baby that breaks into 
any one of a dozen popular airs and carries it to 
the end as correctly as the most critically inclined 
could desire? He does not, as yet, apply the 
text, his repertory in that line being limited ; but 
that he knows it is proven by the fact that a 
word carelessly dropped in his hearing, which 
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holds any prominence in the songs he sings, sets 
him going as effectually as a key applied toa 
music-box, 

‘“*Good morning,” from one member of the 
family to another, is sufficient ; and forthwith 
Ned strikes up the tune, ‘‘The morning light is 
breaking,” his language being, ‘‘ Wah-wah wah- 
wah wah-wah wah-wah,”’ etc. It is supposed 
that this word was picked up in an eftort to im- 
itate the ‘“‘Hurrah”’ in that patriotic old lyric 
‘Marching through Georgia,’’ as that was the 
first piece for which he showed a decided prefer- 
ence ; and it seems to satisfy him so far as his 
own expression is concerned, though from others 
he demands the literal interpretation, the true 
text. And, parcnthetically, oughtn’t Ned to like 
patriotic tunes? His grandfather lies in an hon- 
ored soldier's grave; his great great grandfather 
figured prominently in at least one famous battle 
in the war of 1812; while several of his ancestors 
fought it out on that line in the eight-years’ 
struggle for independence. _ : 

The strangest thing about this baby’s per- 
formance is that he needs no key given or aid in 
starting. Whenanew piece is sung in his presence 
he seems to listen intently, an expression of deep 
thoughtfulness in his dark hazel eyes ; but there 
is no attempt at execution till sure of his ground, 
when he begins correctly and goes on independ- 
ently. Ask for a piece by title even, and he 
responds. ‘Ned, sing ‘Auld lang syne,’ ” and the 
quaint melody flows from his lips with such 
fidelity to the spirit of the text that, perforce, you 
are a convert to the theory of transmigration and 
the belief that Burns lives anew in this small bit 
ofhumanity. Of course, nothing is claimed for 
Ned but that he imitates, rendering as he hears. 
If another sings he joins in on exactly the right 
note and continues in fast or slow time as his ac- 
companist may lead. 

“OQ Baby! bring back’’—my scissors, she 
would have added, for he had seized the imple- 
ments and fled, to his own imminent danger; 
but he took his cue and sang as he ran, striking 
in on the second invocation 


**_—_. bring back, 
Bring back, my Bonnie to me, to me; 
Bring back, bring back; oh, bring back my Bonnie to me.” 


His mother quietly secured the dangerous in- 
strument, and turned away with a look on her 
face which bespoke an inner consciousness that 
there was something uncanny about it all, some- 
thing approaching the line of the supernatural. 

‘“*Was he ever taught?” Nota word. He is 
what nurses call ‘‘a good baby,’’ which means, 
simply, a well one; so has never had the amount 
of rocking and lullabies which falls to the lot of 
the average infant. Buta sister, two years his 
senior, with a great fondness for what she is 
pleased to term ‘‘ wock an’ sin’,”’ has had her 
tastes gratified toa very generous degree, and 
Ned, it appears, has listened to a purpose. : 

‘«Then he comes of a musical family.” 

Admitted. On both sides, indeed, in many 
diverging lines tracing backward, the talent may 
be found more or less marked. Tradition hath it 
that five generations back, in the later years of 
the century before this, a young brunette, ‘‘ with 
cheeks as red as roses and eyes as black as coal,”’ 
stood at the head of the ‘‘trible”’ in the village 
choir and did her trills and tremolos—they were 
much more in vogue then than now—so effec- 
tively that a visitor, whose deep bass tones had 
visibly affected the volume of sound from his 
quarter of the gallery, declared emphatically to 
his companions, as they descended the stairs on 
the outside of the ‘‘meetin’-house,’’ while the 
girls tripped down a similar flight at the other 
end, ‘I'll spark that girl next Sunday night.” 
And he did. Years afterward, when the elder 
sons and daughters—there were ten in all—had 
families of their own, it was still the invariable 
practice, as it had be~n ever since they were old 
enough to pipeanote, to gather at home every 
Sabbath afternoon with wives and babies, and 
there, in a semi-circular group, with father. and 
mother as central figures (‘‘ Pappy” and ‘‘ Mam- 
my” was the universal appellative then), they 
turned every page in the old-fashioned note- 
book and sung every ‘‘hem” and anthem, from 
_**China’’ to ‘- Dundee.” 

“Instruments ?’’, Yes, tuning-forks that gave 
the pitch, sharp or flat, as required. See, here is 
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one, an heirloom. ‘‘Sell it?’? No, no. Truly, 
every Sunday in that household was ‘‘ children’s 
Sunday,” and the impression still holds in the 
mind of one, then young, listener that, though 
Brocolini sings well and Patti is, really, quite 
passable, there yet never was such music as 
floated heavenward through those open windows 
on a summer Sabbath atternoon. Why, years 
afterward when the baby wouldn’t let her go to 
the ‘‘Boston Jubilee,’’ she cried a Jittle ; but, re- 
membering, took to herself the blessed unction 
that it, probably, wouldn’t beat those early home 
concerts anyway, and was reconciled. (She is 
rather glad now that she didn’t go, lest they 
might have been eclipsed.) 

In the generations since, there have been as- 
pirants to fame—a salaried singer here, a musical 
director there. One scaled the heights of earthly 
bliss the winter he ledacollege glee clubona 
conquering tour through the larger cities of the 
East. One studied with Albani’s trainer who 
declared, oracularly, that in respect to voice the 
two had even chances; but.fortune has not 
smiles for all, and we know that ‘‘many a flower is 
born to waste,’’ etc. Perhaps a handsome young 
man had something to do with the case; though 
the comparison ceases here, fora happy home 
is nota ‘‘desert” by any means. On the con- 
trary, itis far preferable to the cares and vicis- 
situdes of a great singer’s life. So holdeth the 
law of compensation good. This is in Ned's 
paternal line of ancestry, and deserves not to be 
mentioned the same day as the other. (Is that 
slang, ILwonder? And where does the new dic- 
tionary on that subject place it?) 

It is not many years ago that a lady of rare 
tastes and attainments took upon herself the mu- 
sical education of her four daughters. Each 
might claim, by inheritance, talent worthy of 
cultivation, and each had developed noteworthy 
adaptability for theart, One, the youngest, out- 
wardly of angelic mold and inwardly of sucha 
nature as toleave the impression on every mind 
that she was truly an unwritten poem, dropped 
early from the ranks, but not till she had given 
proof unerring that, had life and health been 
granted, her, gift would have placed her upon 
heights unparalleled. ‘‘Did she reach them on 
the other side ?” they ask, as their eyes rest lov- 
ingly on the beautiful copy which strangers, at 
first, refuse to believe can be other than a fancy 
picture of rare merit. The other three repaid 
with interest that mother’s tender teachings—ten- 
der yet severe, rigid but loving—and to-day their 
feeling toward her is little short of worship. 

“Results ?”? Oh, yes! One succeeded the 
famous Emma Thursbyin a metropolitan church, 
and kept on climbing till now she is accounted 
worthy to direct three infant minds on the road to 
eminence; another, the wife of a prominent lit- 
terateur, delights all hearts with her rare voice ; 
while the third—but here there enters my psychi- 
cal aura a very sweet but very decisive, ‘‘stop 
that!’’? andIstop. (Jl tell vow, though confi- 
dentially, Ned’s her baby !) 

But two mighty problems agitate me: Hasall 
the music of all the generations centred in Ned’s 
round, curly head? Will he be able to hold it ? 
Croakers there be. ‘‘Aunty Dolefuls” in fine dress, 
who looked funereal and whispered, ‘‘ Too bright 
to live,’? when, before his first birthday, Ned 
sang ‘*Suwanee River,’? or accompanied his 
small sister as she piped : 

«« Desus ’oves me, vis I know, 

Faw ve Bible tells me so ; 

Ittul ones to Him bewong, 

We ah weak, but He is stw-a-a-ng,” 
But now, when Ned supplements with ‘‘ Pop goes 
the weasel,’’ or, 

‘«She’s my sweetheart, I’m her beau ; 

She’s my Annie, I’m her Joe,” 
the reaction is sudden and final, and with de- 
lightful incongruity. they snatch him up exclaim- 
ing, *¢O you wicked little angel, you are too sweet 
foranything.’? To the noun without the modifier 
all willingly assent; for, besides a lovely face and 
form, the softest, tenderest. soulfulest voice that 
ever fell on mortal ear, Ned’s disposition is such 
tnat even a cynic must love him ; those not in 
that category, literally go down at his feet. Mis- 
chievous he is at times, of course, but perverse, 
never. O Ned! Ned! little one, sing and grow, 
grow andsing. Weare impatient to know what 
niche in the temple of Fame is yours, 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Our Singers in Paris. 

Ne young ladies who have studied a little mu- 

sic in America, come to Paris to perfect them- 
selves in the art ; and they hope that after a few 
months’ instruction under some one of the many 
celebrated teachers here, to be competent to go 
on the stage and sing in grand opera, or at least 
in concerts, successtully. That they are often 
disappointed is not always the fault of their pro- 
fessor. They should not expect to be perfect 
“¢prime donne” in a year or so. American opera 
singers are rapidly becoming the first in the 
world, but they are doing it by hard work and 
long study. France has no great singers of the 
present generation, except’ a few men, and 
French composers have to rely upon foreigners 
to interpret their works. America, however, is 
becoming celebrated for the number of fine 
voices that it produces, and they are in great de- 
mand upon the European operatic stage. In an 
interview recently with Mme. de la Grange 
(Stankowitch), the well-known teacher of vocal 
music here, she said : 

‘“The American women not only possess 
voices of great purity, but, in addition, they 
adapt themselves readily to all the exactions of 
the stage, developing into opera singers of the 
greatest range. 1 cannot say whether this is the 
result of climate or of race; but this is certain, 
that the American vocalists surpass the French in 
quality of voice, if not in style of singing. 
America has sent to us voices of the most sur- 
prising purity and range. I shall never forget 
that remarkable début of Marie Litta,in ‘Lucia.’ 
In losing this grand artist America lost the most re- 
markable voice that we have heard of late years.” 

The sister of Marie Litta has been in Paris this 
winter, studying singing with Mme. Picini. She 
has a good voice, but it does not promise to be 
as great as her sister’s. There are few such 
voices as hers. Among the former pupils of 
Mme. de. la Grange may be mentioned Emma 
Thursby, Ella Russell and Lucille Saunders, who 
is now singing with great success in London. 
When a lady becomes well known as a concert 
singer in the British capital, she can be pretty 
sure of engagements there for several years. 
Among the American pupils of the past season of 
Mme. delaGrange are the Misses Carter Colette, 
Clark and Wheilan, and Mrs. Atwater (known as 
“Mme. Regina’), all sopranos; Miss Annie 
Webb, a pretty blonde from Brooklyn, Miss Green, 
and Miss Bell, contraltos. The latter are rather 
rare, and madame particularly likes that kind of 
voice, though most of her pupils are sopranos. 

Madame is liked by all who know her. She is 
a perfect lady in every way, and never insults or 
scolds her pupils assome teachers here do. She 
occupies an apartment on the third floor in the 
Batignolles quarter of Paris, and gives her les- 
sons in her parlor. She has no regular music 
room, and gives only one concert during the 
season, though her pupils sometimes sing at her 


_ apartments on Thursday afternoons, which is her 


day for receiving. Madame charges 15 francs 
for lessons of half an hour each. She does not 
give lessons in classes, as Mme. Marchesi does, 
but occasionally she will allow a pupil to remain 
and hear the lesson of another pupil. Mme. 
Marchesi charges 300 francs a month for three 
lessons a week in classes, and she expects pay 
in advance. The latter teacher has not the 
great reputation here that she enjoys in America, 
but she isconsidered particularly good for ‘‘style,” 
and for giving a ‘‘finish ” toa good singer. 

The great thing that Mme. de la Grange has to 
complain of with regard to pupils from America 
is that they do not remain long enough, This is 
not from any mercenary reasons of her own, for 
she has always more applications for lessons 
than she can fill; but because she knows that 
they should study for a longer time. Asa rule, 
the girls who come here to study for the operatic 


‘stage are poor, and they cannot afford to remain 


in Paris three or four years and take lessons in 
singing, elocution, diction. etc., as they should 
do ; but they hurry their début and fail because 
of their insufficient training. 

Mme. de la Grange further said: ‘‘If the 
American singers on our stage lack dramatic 
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ability, as has been asserted, itis isby no means 
the exception among the artists of to-day. There 
was a time when we had vocalists of almost uni- 
versal talent. I recall several who were drama- 
tists par excellence, investing their roles with 
twofold vigor of interpretation. ‘To me opera is 
complete only when it combines the dramatic 
and the lyric. Ishould like to hear Gounod’s 
‘Marguerite’ portrayed as in the tragedy—now 
the child, content and innocent, now robbed of 
reason by love, and, lastly, overwhelmed by 
sorrow, the saddest of mortals. Perhaps Paris, 
however, demands too little of the operatic 
singer. Parisians are too easily charmed by a 
pleasing voice and a graceful manner. Indeed, 
I think that the French have done much to cor- 
rupt the musical standard of our day. They 
have just as much admiration for music as it is 
fashionable to have, no more. In Germany, ap- 
preciation of music is sincere; in France it is 
affected. Yhe English and the Americans love 
music as an art; the Italiansadoreit. I have 
sung, in former days, in all of the large Ameri- 
can cities, and I know that the public is more 
critical, more appreciative of merit than the 
Parisian. It is no idle conjecture, but a fact, 
to say that America will be the future home of 
opera—that is, of opera in its best form.”’ 

When Americans come to Paris to study sing- 
ing they generally go to one of the teachers of 
whom they have heard in their own country, for 
they suppose that they are the best. When one 
converses with a pupil of Mme. de la Grange, 
one generally hears the opinion expressed that 
she is the bestand really the only good teacher in 
Paris. Another day one meets a girl who is tak- 
ing singing-lessons of Mme. Marchesi, and oneis 
rather surprised to hear that Mme. de la Grange 
is ‘*no good.’ Now, if youhappen to meetsome- 
one who is studying with some other teacher, 
you will be informed that neither of these ladies 
is a good teacher; that their reputation rests 
entircly on the fact that years ago some of their 
pupils made a success on the stage, but that 
they are now too old to teach. If your acquaint- 
ance among the musical students in Paris is 
large, you will hear the faults of each professor 
dwelt on at such length, that you almost come to 
the conclusion that no one in Paris is competent 
to teach singing except the teacher of the person 
who happens to be talking. Vhe moral of all 
this is, Don’t believe more than half that you 
hear, andif you must come to Paris to study, 
don’t take the advice of any musical student, 
but try and have a personal interview with the 
most prominent professors of vocal culture, and 
then decide for yourself, 

If you think it is really necessary to have a 
course of ‘ finishing ’”’ studies abroad, after hav- 
ing learned how to sing in America, don’t come 
to Paris with the intention of studying unless 
you can afford to remain some time and take 
all the lessons necessary. The singing-lessons 
will cost you from $3 to $5 each, and you are ex- 
pected to take three a week. Mme. Marchesi 
charges $60 to $65 a month, and makes no allow- 
ance for inability on the part of the student to 
take the lessons three times a week. Many 
other professors charge about the same, but 


Mme. de la Grange is cheaper. Lessons in 
French pronunciation (a necessity) cost from 
75 cents to $1.25 each from a good teacher, and 
lessonsin dramatic art from $1 to$5 each. It 
takes a long time to acquire a good accent, or, 
rather, to lose the foreign one thatevery American 
has. The pleasure ot hearing a charming girl 
from ‘the States’’ sing in French, even if she 
has a good voice, is spoiled, in many cases, by 
her bad accent. School French is nothing at all 
like that spoken here. All these lessons amount 
to a good round sum during the month, and the 
price of board must be taken into consideration. 
Paris is a very dear city to live in, and the price 
charged fora smallroom, with what they call here 
“full’’ board, varies from $9 to $15 a week for 
each person, in most of the ‘‘pensions” where 
foreigners reside. One can live a little cheaper 
by going over to the ‘Latin Quarter,” which, 
however, is about three miles from the principal 
teachers of vocal music. Mme. Marchesi insists 
upon her pupils being well dressed, and she does 
not like themto appear for their lessons with 
muddy boots. As the winterin Paris is generally 
very wet and unpleasant, students have to spend 
a good dealin cabs. To be sure the fare is only 
30 cents for a course, but this amounts to 70 cents 
for the round trip, including the inevitable 
“pour boire.” It may truthfully be asserted 
that Parisis a very expensive city in which to 
study music or, in fact, anything else. 
: FRANK T. CHARLES. 
EQUI EL OL, 
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COLUMBIAN PROGRAMS. 


How OoroBER 21 Was CELEBRATED, 


Buffalo, N. ¥., School of Elocution. 


Essay, ‘‘ Columbus.” 

Recitation, ‘‘ The Settler.” 

Recitation, ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Childhood.” 

Dialogue, ‘‘ Voice of the Wind.”’ 

Recitation, ‘° The Famine.’’ 

Tableaux, ‘‘Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” ‘‘ Boyhood 
of Columbus,”’ ‘' Ferdinand and Isabella.” 

Recitation, ‘‘ The Sacrifice of Isabella,”’ 

Recitation, ‘“‘Mentonee, the Priestess.” 

Recitation, ‘‘ When this Old Flag Was New.” 

Recitation, ‘“ Now.” 

Fsthetic exercises, posing, etc. 

Asheville, N. C., Female College. 

Chorus, ‘‘ The Lord's Prayer.” 

Recitation, ‘‘Our Country.” 

Recitation, ‘‘ Life of Columbus.” 

Recitation, ‘‘ Knowledge of the World.” - 

Recitation, ‘Queen Isabella Aids Columbus. 

Recitation, ‘‘ Land Discovered.” 

Chorus, ‘‘Our Sailor King.” 

Recitation, ‘‘The Return to Spain.” 

Recitation, ‘* Effects on Europe.” 

Recitation, ‘‘ America in its Early Days. 

Solo. 

Recitation, ‘‘ America’s Progress.” 

Recitation, ‘‘Modes of Travel.” 

Recitation, ‘‘Labor-Saving Inventions.” 

Chorus, ‘‘God Omnipotent.” 

Recitation, ‘‘ Postal Affairs and Expositions. 

Recitation, ‘‘ American Literature of To-day.” 

Recitation, ‘‘Ode for Columbus Day.” 

Tableaux, ‘‘Columbus Receiving Queen Isabella’s Bless- 
ing,” © Landing of Columbus,” ‘‘Columbus Received 
by the Indians,” ‘‘ Liberty, Love, Faith.” 

Chorus, ‘‘ My Country, ’tis of Thee.” 


” 


December, 1892. 


Baltimore, Md., Western Female High School. 


Announcement by the Principal. 

Chorus, “My Country, ’tis of Thee.” 

Introductory essay. 

Recitation, *‘ Christopher Columbus.” 

Solo and chorus, ‘‘ Pray Thee for Our Country.” 

Costume concert recitation, '‘Golden Rod, Scarlet Thorn, 


Chorus, ‘‘ Native Land, Rest in Heaven’s Hand.” 

Two-act play, “Columbus at the Court of Spain.” 

Concert ode, ‘‘ Columbus.” 

Epilogue, ‘‘Thanksgiving for America,” 

Chorus, ‘‘ Hail, Columbia.” 

Drill, pantomime and recitation, ‘The Thirteen Colo- 
nies.” 

Recitation, ‘‘ Banner of Stars.” 

Saluting the Flag. 

Choruses, “Star-Spangled Banner,’’‘“Io Thee, OCountry.” 

Chappaqua, N. Y., Public School. 


Invocation song, ‘‘ The Lord’s Prayer.” 

Recitation, ‘‘ Columbus, the Boy.’’ 

Recitation, ‘‘ What Men Knew about the World. 

Dialogue, ‘‘ The sp inish Council.” 

Jubilee song, ‘‘Columbus, Hail.’”’ 

Recitation, ‘‘ Queen Isabella Aids Columbus.’’ 

Recitation, ‘‘ Land Discovered.” : 

Recitation, ‘‘ The Return to Spain.” 

Quartet, “‘ Tenting on the Old Camp Ground.” 

Recitation, ‘‘ Effects on Europe.” 

Recitation, ‘‘ A Tribute to Columbus.” 

Recitation, ‘‘America in Early Days.” 

Chorus, ‘‘The Moonlight sail.” 

Recitation, ‘‘ America’s Progress.” 

Recitation, ‘‘ Our School System.” 

Chorus, ‘‘Coluibus, Thee we Sing.” 

Recitation, ‘‘ Columbia's Banner.” 

Dialogue, ‘‘The Story of Columbus.” 

Duet, ‘‘ Reuben and Cynthia.” 

Address. 

Chorus, ‘‘America.” 

Wesleyan Female College. 

Chorus, ‘‘ Our Country.” 

Dialogue, ‘‘ Little Columbus at Home.” : 

Reading with tableaux vivants, ‘‘Christopher Columbus 
1484-1892.” Tableaux: ‘‘Columbus and Diego at 
the Gate of the Monastery” (2 tab.); “Columbus 
and the Monk Examining the Charts” (2 tab.); 
“The Monk Before Isabella” (2 tab.); Columbus 
Before Ferdinand and Isabella” (7 tab.); ‘Isabella 
Pledges her Jewels” (2 tab.); ‘‘Landing of Colum- 
bus” (65 tab.); “ Return of Columbus and His Re- 
ception at Court” (6 tab.); ‘Columbus in Prison” 
(2 tab.); ‘Death of Columbus” (1 tab.); ‘* Crowning 
the Bust of Columbus” (1 tab.) 

Chorus, ‘‘ National Hymn.” 

Recitation, ‘‘ Columbus Ode.”’ 

Salutation of Flag. 

Chorus, ‘‘Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” 

Mt. St. Mary's Academy, California. 

Overture for five pianos, ‘‘ Gallina,” Gottschalk. . 

Chorus, ‘‘ Salve Regina.” 

Recitation, ‘‘Columbus Day.” 

Piano duet, ‘‘ Valse,” op. 18, Chopin, 

Essay and recitation, ‘‘Meaning of the Four Centuries,” 
and ‘ Whittier’s Centenary Ode.” 

Recitation, ‘‘A Little Boy’s Composition on Columbus.” 

Vocal quartet, ‘‘Roses and Violets,” White. 

Recitation, ‘‘ Columbus.” 

Readings, ‘‘Getting Ready for the Cholera ” and “‘ Duel 
Between Alexander Schott and John Nott.’”’ 

Piano Trio, *‘ Bonnie Doon,” Pape. 

Comedietta, ‘‘ Our Columbian Exposition.” 

Piano quintet, ‘“ Brilliant Selection,” Linter. 

Recitation, ‘‘ Columbia’s Address to the Flag.” 

Piano solo, ‘‘The Union,” paraphrase de concert. 

Chorus with solo, ‘‘ Wood Nymphs,” Glover. 

Reading, ‘‘ How Uncle Christopher Counted Eggs.” 

Piano duet, ‘‘ Sleigh-ride ’’ (with bells), Trelor. 

Delsarte Drill, adapted to national airs, introducing 
‘-Columbus Before Isabella,”’ ‘‘ Virginius Before the 
Senate,” ‘‘ The Horatii,” ‘‘ The Toilet of the Bride,” 
«The Niobe Group,” ‘“‘ Death of Virginia,” ‘ Liberty 
Enlightening the World.” 

Dialogue, “‘ The First Elocution Class.” 

Chorus, ‘‘Good-night,” Glover. 
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THE SHAKESPEARIAN DRAMAS. 


By WILLIAM H. FLEMING. 


{A Paper Read before the Avon and the New York Shakespeare Clubs, New York.] 
D. 


HAKESPEARE wrote his dramas some three centuries ago. 
The men who crowded the Blackfriars and the Globe The- 
atres to see them acted lived in aland far removed from this and 
under social conditions radically different from those which 
prevailhere. And yet, notwithstanding all the changes wrought 
by time, these plays have lost none of their interest and power. 


‘Age has not withered them, nor custom staled 
Their infinite variety.” 


The growth of men, intellectually, socially, morally, has not 
carried them beyond these plays. On the contrary, in propor- 
tion as the race has progressed, in that same proportion has the 
appreciation of these dramas increased. To-day, more than ever 
before, and by the most scholarly as wellas the uneducated, are 
they acknowledged to be the mightiest productions of the hu- 
man intellect. Schlegel’s prediction is slowly being fulfilled: 
‘‘Shakespeare’s fame for centuries to come will continue to 
gather strength, like an Alpine avalanche, at every moment of 
its progress.” Like the light which is for all eyes, the air which 
is for all lungs, these dramas are for all men. 
‘Aged ears play truant at his tales 

And younger hearings are quite ravished ; 

So sweet and voluble is his discourse.” 

What, in these plays, is that element or quality which gives 
them enduring life and power; which appeals to the men living 
here and now as much as it did to Shakespeare’s contempora- 
ties? To the study of that question I ask your attention. 

Allow me, by way of preface, to remark that I am fully 
aware of the extreme difficulty of saying anything new about 
Shakespeare. For three centuries his dramas have been the 
subject of the reverent, profound, exhaustive study of athe 
acutest minds. Our libraries are filled with the books that have 
been written on Shakespearian literature. Of many of them 
we may make the same criticism as Bassanio did of Gratiano : 
‘“‘Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, more than any 
man in all Venice. 
in two bushels of chaff: ‘You shall seek all day ere you find 
them, and when you have them, they are not worth the search.’ ” 
So with much that has been written about Shakespeare and 
his plays. Yet this is not true of all Shakespearian litera- 
ture. Much of it is rich in knowledge and in thought. Under 
these circumstances, it is extremely difficult to say anything on 
this subject which will be unique. Nor shall I attempt it. 
Some things, although old, possess abiding interest for men. 
The sunset and sunrise, the ocean, are ancient and yet ever 
new. The same is true of these plays. While old, and while 
much has been written and said about them, they are perenni- 


His reasons are as two grains of wheat hid ~ 


ally fresh and affluent. Like Fudsfaff, who was not only witty 
in himself but also ‘‘the cause that wit is in other men,” so 
these plays are perpetually suggestive and inspiring. 

One other prefatory remark. As it isimpossible within the 
limit of an hour to study thoroughly Shakespeare’s writings, I 
shall not call your attention to many of the critical questions 
they suggest; to the fact that Shakespeare expressed his 
thoughts notin epic or in lyric, but in dramatic poems; to the 
structure or text of the plays ; to.the metre, or Shakespeare’s use 
of prose orblank verse; to the date of each play, or the literature 
which was contemporaneous ; to the allied art of stage-repre- 
sentation, for the written and the acted drama are but two parts 
of one whole. Shakespeare always wrote his dramas with an 
eye to their stage-representation, and we must pursue this 
method in studying them. All these, and many more, are in- 
teresting and necessary subjects of investigation. But some- 
times in viewing the landscape one cannot see the wood for 
the trees, and often too much attention to the details of the 
plays blinds us to them asa whole. I shall, therefore, ask you 
to view Shakespeare’s dramatic works asa whole. First, to 
consider the question : What in them is that quality or element 
which makes themimmortal? Afterward, I shall direct your 
attention to three of their salient features. 

Their greatness consists not in the stories which are drama- 
tized. Shakespeare, like Moliére,* borrowed most of these 
from other writers. Shakespeare’s plays belong to the romantic 
drama. They are founded on romances, histories. Shakes- 
peare invented comparatively no’stories. Not in their struc- 
tures. Some other plays are almost as perfect in this respect. 
Not in any learning they contain. The plays are replete with 
wisdom, but are notably deficient in erudition. Shakespeare 
“never fed of the dainties that are bred in a book; he did not 
eat paper, as it were; he did not drink ink.” He was not a 
scholar. He revealed no new truths in ethics, science, phi- 
losophy. Such knowledge ashe had was principally intuitive. 
Not in the plots. They are perfect, and yet are not the highest 
manifestation of his genius. Shakespeare was a creator. 
The supreme greatness of the plays is the characters. Lachimo 
said of Posthumus, ‘‘He began his mistress’ picture; which 
by his tongue being made and thena mind putin’t”. ee 
and therein describes the great dramatist’s work. He created! 
these children of his brain, and then put into each a mind 
andaspirit. The highest manifestation of his genius was in 
uv sphere of creation. 

But other writers have created characters. Their work was 
transient. Shakespeare's characters are immortal. Fals/aff and 
Hamlet, Juliet and /mogen are our contemporaries and kinsfolk. 
Wherein is the difference between Shakespeare and the other 
dramatic poets? In this, and herein is the very “heart of 
heart” of our subject: Shakespeare in his creations portrays 
those qualities of humanity which are essential, fundamental, 
elementary. 


Human nature is very complex. It is a mass of contradic- 


* Qu’ ila pris son bien ov ill’ a trouvé.—WMolire. 
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tions. Man is the ‘‘quintessence of dust,” and, on the other 
hand, “‘how noble in reason! how infinite in faculty! in form 
and moving how express and admirable! in action how like 
an angel! in apprehension how like a god !” 

Human nature is also very variable. Jmogen says: 

“* . «+. clay and clay differs in dignity, 
Whose dust is both alike.’’ 
Men of different ages vary greatiy in physical, mental, moral 
characteristics. Compare primitive men with those of to-day. 
Men of different races are unlike each other in color and 
features, in thoughts and beliefs. Yet underneath all these 
differences, they are in some respects alike. ‘‘One touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin.” All eat and drink; all 
think and love and hate ; sooner or later everyone experiences 
‘The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to.”’ 
The oriental Buddha says: 
‘*Pity and need 
Make all flesh kin. There is no caste in blood, 
Which runneth of one hue, nor caste in tears, 
Which trickle salt with all.” 
—LicntT of Asta, Book vi. 
Or, as the great dramatist expresses the thought, putting into 
Shylock's mouth the words, ‘‘Iam a Jew. Hath not a Jew 
eyes? Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, 
affections, passions? fed with the same food, hurt with the 
same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the 
same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and 
summer, as a Christian is? If you prick us, do we not bleed? 
If you tickle us, do we not laugh? If you poison us, do we 
not die?’ In other words, great as is the difference between 
the Jew and the Gentile, the oriental and the occidental, the 
primitive man and the man of the far future, the Savage and 
the philosopher, all, in some respects, are alike; and he who 
gives expression to these elemental, abiding, universal quali- 
ties, these eternal verities of human nature and human experi- 
ence—be it in a picture, a statue, a symphony, a drama,—is 
the supreme genius. As Goethe expresses it, “As man must 
_ live from within outward, so the artist must work from within 
outward.,’* 

This was the work Shakespeare attempted and accomplished. 
It was not an easy task. While human nature is difficult to 
understand, itis much more difficult to portray. When Gulden- 
stern and Rosencrantz were sent by the Aig to Hamlet, Rosen- 
crantz said, ‘Good, my lord, what is your cause of distem- 
per?”’+ Hamlet repliedindirectly by offering to Guildenstern a pipe 
and saying, “ Will you play upon this pipe?” Guildenstern de- 
clined: ‘‘My lord, I cannot.” Hamlet urged: “’Tis as easy 
as lying,” he said. Guwildens/ern still protested his utter inability 
to play, and then Hamlet said: « Why, looke you now, how un- 
worthy a thing you make of mee; you would play upon mee; 
you would seeme to know my stops; you would pluck out the 
heart of my Mysterie; you would sound mee from my lowest 
Note to the top of my Compasse; and there is much Musicke, 
excellent Voice in this little Organe, yet cannot you make it. 
Why do you thinke, that I am easier to be plaid on then a pipe ?” 

This was the difficult task which Shakespeare set to himself, 
to pluck the heart out of the mystery of humanity. This 
task he has accomplished, revealing tous in the characters in his 
plays our common human nature, disclosing by the light of 
his genius those qualities which are essential to all men. 
Herein is the difference between his work and that of all other 
poets, with the exception of Homer and possibly Goethe. 
Herein is that quality in the plays which makes them immor- 
tal, which appeals to the men of to-day as it did to Shakes- 
peare’s contemporaries and will appeal to men living in the 
farthest future. 

There is in natural science a law of valuation. It is the 
principle of the subordination of characters. In proportion as 
the characters (I use this word in the scientific sense) in an 
organism are least variable, in that proportion is that or- 
ganism of a high and permanent order. This law applies to 
literature. The thought has been elaborated by Taine.{ There 

*cf. Arnold, ‘Essays.’ - First Series. p. 160. 


t “Hamlet,” Bankside Edition. Folio, line 2261 Seq. 
¢ “The Idealin Art.” Chap. i. 
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are books which deal only with the surface manners, surface 
ideas of a society. Such are thoroughly superficial, and, there- 
fore, very short-lived. Next come those which represent a gen- 
eration, describing its manners, customs, beliefs. They soon 
drop into oblivion. Following them are the books which por- 
tray the prevailing ideas of a century. Next, in point of 
longevity, are those books which express the beliefs and 
thoughts of an age, a thousand years. Such are Dante’s 
‘Divine Comedy,” Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” Lastly, are those 
great works of genius which delineate the qualities that belong 
to the race; which portray those characteristics of our com- 
mon humanity that are elementary and essential ; which de- 
scribe man as distinct from men. Just in proportion as the 
dramatic artist ignores those traits which are superficial and 
accidental, and portrays those which are permanent and essen- 
tial is his work immortal. Thisis what Shakespeare has done. 

“Itis a constant law,” says Ruskin, ‘‘that the greatest men, 
whether poets or historians, live entirely in their own age, and 
that the greatest fruits of their work are gathered out of their 
own age. Dante paints Italy in the 13th century ; Chaucer, 
England in the 14th ; Massaccio, Florence in the 15th; Tinto- 
retto, Venice in the 16th—all of them utterly regardless of 
anachronism and minor error of every kind, but getting always 
vital truth out of the vital present. If it be said that Shakes- 
peare wrote perfect historical plays on subjects belonging to 
preceding centuries, I answer that they are perfect playsjust be- 
cause there is no care about centuries in them, but a life which 
all men recognize for the human life of all time ; and this it is, 
not because Shakespeare sought to give universal truth, but 
because, painting honestly and completely from the men about 
him, he painted that human nature which is, indeed, constant 
enough, a rogue in the 15th century being, at heart, what a 
rogue is in the 19th and was in the rzth, and an honest or a 
knightly man being, in like manner, very similar to other such 
at any other time. The work of these great idealists is, there- 
fore, always universal; not because it is not a portrait, but 
because it is a complete portrait down to the heart, which is 
the same in all ages. The work of the mean idealists is not 
universal, not because it is a portrait, but because it is a half 
portrait—of the outside, the manners and the dress, not of the 
heart. Thus Tintoretto and Shakespeare paint, both of them, 
simply Venetian and English nature as they saw it in their 
time, down to the root, and it does for all time seq:/e% 

To recapitulate, Shakespeare’s plays constitute a panorama 
of human life, depicting its joys and sorrows, its loves and 
hates, its humors and pathos, its frailties and strengths. In 
short, as the address to the reader in “Troilus and: Cressida” 
puts it, “they serve for the most common commentaries of all 
the actions of our lives.” Herein is their Supreme and endur- 
ing value. 

Having taken a comprehensive view of Shakespeare’s work 
and examined it as whole, let me now direct your attention to 
three of its special features. 


Ll, SHAKESPEARE’S SILENCES. 


Lessing, in the “Laécoon,”} speaks of « negative traits” ina 
work of art. In the statue, the painting, the drama, genius 
manifests itself not only in commission, but also in omission. 
The omission to portray certain traits, no less than the portrayal 
Of certain other traits, reveals the hand of the master. Shakes- 
peare’s genius finds expression not only in his utterances, but 
also in his silences. The latter area negative trait of his dramas. 

In the Shakespearian plays there are comparatively no refer- 
ences to contemporary events. In ‘‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” the poetmakes a complimentary allusion to Queen Eliza- 
beth as ‘‘a fair vestal throned by the west.” During her reign 
the great English seamen, Frobisher, Hawkins, Drake, Raleigh, 
and others, were scouring the seas and extending the British 
dominions in many directions. I think Waria refers to one of 
these adventurers when she says of Malvolio, *‘he does smile 
his face into more lines than is in the new map with the aug- 
mentation of the Indies.” On Elizabeth’s death Shakespeare 
wrote no elegy. Macbeth saw ‘‘Some that twofold balls and 


2 
* “* Modern Painters,” Part IV., Chap. vii., pp. 94-5. 
t Translated by Sir Robert Phillimore, chap. viii., p. 99. 
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Miss Katharine Erwin has accepted the position of in- 
structor in elocution and physical culture in the Hyde Park 
Conservatory of Music, Chicago. On Oct. 12 she delivered 
a lecture on ‘‘ Expression” at the Conservatory to a large 
and enthusiastic audience. Severalclasses were formed at 
the conclusion as a result of the pleasing impression made 
by Miss Erwin. The lecture was explanatory of the Del- 
sarte System, illustrated by some of the principal move- 
ments accompanied by music. Miss Erwin reports thatthe 
people seem much interested in the Delsarte philosophy. 

* 

Mrs. Osear Denton gave avery successful entertainment 
at Okolona and Tupelorecently. A beautiful feature was 
the pantomime ‘Art will have no Rival,” published in this 
Magazine. Other effective numbers were a series of emo- 
tive gestures anda Greek drill as’ given by Mme. Alberti, 
with whom Mrs. Denton has studied, the tableau ‘‘Home, 
Sweet Home,”und the recitation by Mrs. Denton of “ The 
Confessional” and ‘‘ Naughty Zell.” Mrs. Denton has offers 
to repeat the entertainment in a numberof places in Missis- 
sippi and Alabama. 

* * 
* 

Mrs. Florence Fowle Adams will have charge of the Del- 
sarte work at the Boston School of Oratory this winter, 
occupying the place left vacant by Mrs. Clara Power 
Edgerly. 

* ** 

Miss Agnes Crawford, who had charge of the Delsarte 
and elocution department in Van Norman Institute last 
year, has resumed her work at this school. She has also 
been appointed to the chair of elocution in. Columbia In- 
stitute, of which Dr. Edwin Fowler is principal. Miss 
Crawford is a pleasing reader, as well as a teacher. Re- 
cently she recited at one of Mrs. Frank Leslie’s Thursday 
evening receptions. 

* ! * 

Mr. H. S. Perkins, of the National College of Music, 
Chicago, has added a number of strong names to his 
faculty, among them being Mr. A. J. Goodrich, teacher of 
musical analysis; Mrs. Minna G.Gould, graduate of the 
Boston School of Oratory, teacher of elocution and physical 
culture; Mr. P.C. Lutkin, organ; Mr. Henry Schoenefeld, 
counterpoint and orchestration; Dr. Elmore Pettyjohn, 
lecturer upon anatomy, physiology and hygiene of the 
vocalorgans. The fall term opened with a large increase 
of students over previous years. 

* ox 
* 

Mr. Edward P. Perry gave an ‘‘ Evening of American 
Humor,” illustrated by selections from leading authors, at 
the Germania Theatre, Nov. 14, under the auspices of the 
Compton Hill Council, Royal Arcanum. He was assisted 
by the Arion Male Quartet and little Edna Dougherty, 
who gave some clever dances. Mr. Perry fully sustained 
his high reputation as an entertainer. 

* x 
* 

Miss Ellen Herderson reports a marked increasein the 
the size of her elocution classes at Asheville Female Col- 
lege, and unusual interest. Her Columbus entertainment 
was called one of the prettiest and most interesting en- 
tertainments ever given in the institution. 


* 
* 


Mrs. Clara Power Edgerly gave a lecture on “ Scientific 
Dress for Woman” at the Mechanics’ Fair now being held 
in Boston, illustrating her remarks by exhibiting some of 
her own costumes, among which was a rainy day suit that 
was specially commendable. Itis of princess style coming 
to the top of the boots. Eight bands around the skirt are 
so connected by buttons that the skirt can be raised to any 
desired height. Her lecture was very interesting. Refer- 
ring to the corset, she said that out of 150 cases examined 
recently by a physician, the least pressure of a corset was 
found to be 22and the greatest 88 pounds to the square 
inch. 

* * 
* 

Mrs. Edna Chaffee Noble desires the following correc- 
tion to be made in the discussion of her paper, read at the 
elocutioniste’ convention in New York: In reply to a 
query from Mrs. Hoagland, Mrs. Noble said: ‘‘I do think 
the play the all-important thing;” in the report she is 
made to say; ‘‘I do not think, etc.” 

* ae 

The Broad St. Conservatory of Music, Philadelphia, 
opened witha splendid class of students, outnumbering 
the attendance of other years though the regular winter 
term does not begin till Dec. 19. The roster shows pupils 
from nearly every state inthe union and a number from 
abroad. Mr, Emil Gastel is the very efficient director of 
the vocal department. 

ink 3 
* 


The Luws of Lifeis one of the most practical and read- 
able health journals published. No home can afford to 
ignore the teachings found on its pages. Among the good 
things in the November number are an article by the editor, 
Dr. Jas. H. Jackson, on ‘‘ Thermo-Electric Baths ;” notes on 
vegetarianism ; a discussion of the troublesome woman’s 
dress question; besides the ever-popular ‘Chats in the 
Chimney Corner,” that aim to make people good, bealthy, 
beautiful, and happy, and which, if followed. would go a 
long way toward regenerating our misused bodies. 

: * * 
* 


Composers intending to compete for the prize compo- 
sition for the Mansfield, O., festival, the conditions for 
which were given in our Nov. No., will please take notice 
that the MS. does pot need to be ‘‘ printed,” as was stated 
in the copy sent to us and from which onr paragraph was 
arranged. ‘The MS. must be finished and in the hands of 
the committee by Feb. 1,1893.” For further particulars, 
address the chairman, Mr. W. H. Pontius, of that place, 
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Aunique and interesting entertainment was Mr. Geo. 
Grossmith's humorous and musical selections at Chickering 
Hall, New York, Nov. 15. The evening was divided into 3 
parts, ‘‘Society up to Date,” “ Play-Acting,” ‘ Humorous 
Illustrations and Imitations.” Mr. Grossmith is reciter, ac- 
companist, actor—everything. Among the most taking num- 
bers were bis description of the way a sonata and a mod- 
ern waltz are composed; a hit at the tendency in song- 
writing of the present, illustrated by the song *‘ Thou of 
my Thou,” one of the cleverest things on the program ; a 
take-off on musically accompanied recitations, illustrated 
by ‘‘The Mother and Her Child Were There;” an imita- 
tation of an Italian opera duet with a long recitative ; an 
imitation of anorgan-grinder; and hints on how to be- 
come an actor. Mr. Grossmith’s work is entirely original, 
and unlike anything we have in this country. He is well 
known as a writer of successful and popular humorous 
songs, and his American tour will prove entertaining to 
many. 

xe Z 

Mr. G. Edward Stubbs, widely known as author of the 
most excellent little book, ‘‘ Practical Hints on Boy-Choir 
Training,” has arranged a course of 6 clinical lectures on 
the vocal training of chorister boys. The lectures take up 
everything necessary to a thorough elucidation of the sub- 
ject. We quote from his prospectus: ‘‘The course is both 
scientific and clinical; scientific in that it proves and ex- 
plains the phenomena of the boy-voice in strict accordance 
with the views of the most eminent authorities on voice- 
eulture; clinical in that it supplies carefully selected 
vocal material to be used for demonstration. Boys’ voices 
exhibitingin a striking degree the vocal characteristics and 
eccentricities common to their class will be submitted for 
examination and vive voca instruction.” Both of these 
features are unique, and are now provided for the first 
time in the history of boy-voice culture in this country. 
Mr. Stubbs's choir is exceptionally fine, and no one could 
better treat this hitherto neglected but important educa- 
cational matter. It has been said that there are as many 
diverse methods in use among choir-trainersas there are 
choir-trainers. Mr. Stubbs will render an important ser- 
vice to vocal artin surpliced choirsif he can make that 


fact a thing of the past. 
x x 


* 

Miss Edith Ashmore gave an informal talk on physical 
culture to the society ladies of Ogden, Noy. 9, and suc- 
ceeded in convincing many that “girls with roomin their 
gowns for their bodies and in their shoes for their feet 
shall be little less than angels and something more than 
goddesses.” Miss Ashmore favors the Swedish system. 

* * 


* 

The concert of the Troy Choral Society, Mr. Chas. A. 
White, conductor, held Noy. 16, was a great success. The 
singing of Miss Gertrude Stein,a pupilof Mr. White, who 
was one of the hits at the last meeting of theN. Y. State 
M. T, A., was particularly delightful. 

* * 


* 

Mrs. T. J. Preece has just finished instructing a class of 
some 250 teachers at Rochester, besides about 100 sisters in 
one of the convents and 20in another convent. She will 
bein New Yorkin December. She is assisted in her work 
by Miss Elizabeth Bunker. Mrs. Preece is unusually suc- 
cessful in her teaching. 

* ie 

At the November meeting of the N. Y. Teachers of Ora- 
tory, Mr. Walter V. Holt gave a very interesting and in- 
structive talk informally on the way in which he came to 
take up elocution and the many unique and helpful con- 
ditions that surrounded him in his boyhood. Mr Holtisa 
man of singular frankness and sincerity of purpose, and 
the unassuming and earuest mannerin which he tried to 
explain his way of teaching was in itself convincing. ‘Lhe 
December meeting of the Association was devoted to 
phonetics, the basis taken being Bell’s vowel table. 

fe: 


* 

Mr. and Mrs. D. L. Dowd have returned from a year in 
California, and their school of scientific vocal culture is 
open for the season. Mrs. Dowd, whose voice has been 
trained chiefly by her husband, hasa pure soprano voice 
with a range of 3 octaves, reaching to F above high C, 
sympathetic yet brilliant. She may be heard at the school 
any day. Among her selections are: ‘‘ Jewel Song,” from 
“Faust,” Gounod’s ‘Ave Maria,” Meyerbeer’s “ Robert, My 


. Beloved,” ‘‘ Shadow Song,” frum ‘‘ Dinorah,” Verdi's ‘‘ Er- 


nani, Fly with Me,” from “ Ernani,’’ Dessauer’s ‘‘ Awake, 
Fairest Maiden,’”’ Godard’s ‘‘ Florian’s Song,” “ I Know that 
My Redeemer Liveth,”’ arias from Massenet’s ‘‘Herodiade,”’ 
Verdi’s ‘ Masked Ball” and ‘‘Il Trovatore,” Donizetti's 
‘* Fille du Regiment,’’ Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ L’Africaine.” 

* * 


A concert was given in the Memorial Opera House, Mans- 
field, Nov. 28, by Corinne Moore-Lawson, with Mrs. W. H. 
Pontius as accompanist, assisted by the Huggins Female 
Quartet, of which Mrs. Pontiusisa member. The vocal 
selections were: ‘‘O Had I Jubal’s Lyre,” Grieg’s “sun- 
shine Song,” Brahms’s “ Vain Suit,” Ries’s “Separation,” 
Meyer-Helmund’s ‘‘Canzonetta,’’ Moszkowski’s ‘‘Sere- 
nade,” Massenet’s ‘‘ Twilight,"” Chaminade’s ‘‘Summer 
Song,” Nevin’s “'Twas April,” Pontius’s ‘‘ Faithfulness,” 
Rogers’s ‘At Parting,” Réder’s “ Pepita,’’ Cowen's ‘‘ Little 
Miss Simplicity,” Campion’s ‘‘ There, Little Girl, Don’t 
Cry,” Eckert’s ‘‘Swiss Echo Song.” 

“eo % 


* 
Miss Kate M. Bradley, a pupil of Mrs. T. J. Preece, is 
teaching physical culture in the public schools of Omaha. 
cass 


* 

The Columbian exercises at Mankato were given at the 
Opera House, under the direction of Miss Marie F. Collins, 
They included the ‘International Flag Drill” and the 
‘“«Trials and Triumphs of Christopher Columbus,” with 
tableaux vivants, both published in this magazine. The 
entertainment was a great success. 


Prof. E. B. Warman writes: ‘‘My book on ‘The Voice’ 
has just been adopted by the Methodist Book Concern as 
the most practical voice- book extant for young men in pre- 
paring for the ministry.” Prof. Warman has been lectur- 
ing in Philadelphia and Trenton during November. 

eee 
* 

The pupils of Sayre’s School of Elocution and Oratory 
gave a recital Noy. 10, The program opened with a flag 
drillfor 12 girls, arranged by Mrs. Sayre, followed by the 
recitations ‘‘ Hoolahan on Education,” “ Mrs, Kritzenhoffer's 
Troubles,” ‘‘ The Whistling Kegiment,” “Red Jacket,” and 
‘Songs of Seven,” arranged for 7 girls representing child- 
hood, romance love, maternity, widowhood, giving in 
marriage, and longing for home. The audience was very 
large. 

* * 
* 

Mrs. Helena Crumett-Lee is the reader and impersona- 
tor of the talented little company called the ‘‘ Western 
Ideals.” She was graduated from the Boston School of 
Oratory in 1887, leading her class, and since then she has 
studied with prominent teachers in various parts of the 
country. Her personality is charming. 

x * 
* 

Miss Eva Woodward writes, regarding the question asked 
in the discussion on Mrs. Noble’s paper on “ Teaching 
Shakespeare,” viz, ‘‘Can children comprehend Shake- 
speare?’’ ‘I am a teacher in a public school, and last 
winter hada class, averaging 15 years of age, that studied 
the ‘Merchant of Venice.’ This year they are studyirg 
‘Julius Cesar.’ Ican safely say that the pupils enjoy the 
work, and they read understandingly.” 

2 elk 
* 

The Il. Asso. of Elocutionists held their regular monthly 
meeting at Central Music Hall, Nov.23. In theabsence of Pres. 
Brownlee, Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker presided. The report 
of the Committee on Constitution aud By-Laws called forth 
animated discussion, but was finally accepted with amend- 
ments. Mrs. Parker gave a short but inspiring address on 
the work before the Association. An interesting program 
is planned for the next meeting. 

ox 
* 

Mr. C. W. Harrington is the musical director of Asbury 
Church choir, Rochester. He also gives instruction in 
singing, basing his work on Root's ‘New Course in Voice- 
Culture,” but adapting the vocalises to the needs of each 
pupil. He has a fine bass voice. ° 

* * 


Mrs. M. L. Gaddess has begun her winter’s lecturing 
mostauspiciously. Among her topicsare: “Saporous Salad,’ 
“‘An Afternoon with Old Friends,” ‘‘Meum et Tuum,” 
«*Voices I Have Heard,” ‘ Useful and Beautiful Lives.’ 
Her elocution work is increasing steadily, and she has 
more pupils than for several seasons. 

* Ox 
* 

Miss Margaret Jenkins reports an unusually busy season, 
with her regular work, lectures and recitals. On Nov. 25, 
she gave her ‘“‘ Shakespeare Study ”’ at Oglethorp Seminary, 
Georgia, and is corresponding in regard to a course of lec- 
tures, and a special entertainment for Christmas arranged 
frum Dickens. 

kok 
* 

The Cal. School of Elocution and Oratory, of which Prof. 
W. T. Ross is president, has moved into moré commodious 
quarters in the Mercantile Library Building, giving an 
opening reception on Dec. 1. The school has grown 
steadily and is doing better work than ever before. This 
year’s graduating class is the largest in the history of the 
school, and will hold its commencement in January. The 
5th edition of Prof. Ross’s ‘‘ Voice-Culture and Elocution” 
is just issued. 

* ae 


The first concert of the 16th season of the Arion Musical 
Club, assisted by the Cecilian Choir, was held at the 
Academy of Music, Milwaukee, Nov. 4. ‘‘The Creation’’ 
wassung. Dates and subjects for the remaining three con- 
certs are ; Christmas, ‘‘The Messiah ;’’ Feb. 10, Part songs 
and Prize Quartet; May, Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Mrs E. C. Gray is the secretary of the Cecilian choir. 

Ee 
* 

Mrs. Allie M. Grove gave a recital under the auspices of ° 
the Manning Schoolof Oratory, Dec. 7, at the Masonic 
Temple. Her selections were; ‘‘ Music on the Rappahan- 
nock,” ‘‘Money Musk,” ‘ Bobolink,” ‘‘ Lord Dundreary,” 
«Naughty Litt!e Girl’s Views of Life ina Hotel,” “ Zinga- 
rella, the Gypsy Flower Girl,” and a pantomwime. Sheis 
endorsed by Senator Sherman, Mrs. Edna Chaffee Noble, 
Mrs. Louise Jewell Manning, and Miss Jennette E. Car- 
penter. 

Bike 

Miss E. Louise Hinds, a graduate of the Boston School of 
Oratory, has been teaching with success at Alma College, 
Canada. Last summer she gave several readings at Rich- 
field -prings with Marshall Wilder. She is equally good in 
dramatic, pathetic and humorous work. Her repertoire 
includes, ‘‘ Lasca,’’ ‘‘Genevra,”’ and a selection from ‘ Vir- 
ginia of Virginia.”” She will spend this year in New York, 
reading and teaching. 

* 2% 

Miss Marion Willis Hertig recited at a musicale given by 
Mr. T. T. Drill, of Minneapolis, Noy. 21, giving ‘‘ The 
Country Dance.” 

# 

Miss Effie Elaine Hext recited and gave a seriesof poses 
at the Thanksgiving Day con ert given by the Ancient Order 
of Foresters, at the Toronto Auditorium. Her work was 
one of the specially bright features of the entertainment, 
and was excellent. : 
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Fourtu Epition — RevisED AND ENLARGED. 
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“In this manual the ordinary meagreness of Elocutionary 
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and illustration,’’ 
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Table of Contents a synopsis is given of the subjects treated 
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REGITATIONS FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 


Christmas Recitations. 


THE RUGGLESES DINNER PARTY. By Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin. This is one of the most taking Christmas pieces 
ever written, and has been made famous by Nella Brown 
Pond. Prose Yankee dialect. Tells how a mother drilled 
her nine children in “‘ manners” to dine ata neighbor’s 

reat house. Price, 20 cents. 

(1) CHRISTMAS IN COONEY CAMP. By Edward Everett 
Hale; arranged by Elsie M. Wilbor. An exceptionally fine 
frontier story in dialect prose. Humor and pathos com- 
bined. (2) WHAT SANTA CLAUS WAS ABOUT LAST 
WEEK. By Kirke Monroe. A fine descriptive poem 
about how Santa Claus delivers presents. (3) CHRIST- 
MAS SHADOWS. A lonely old woman’s meditations. (4) 
A CLERK’S CHRISTMAS DREAM. He dreams of re- 
turning to his country home and love, but wakes to the 
reality of unpaid bills. All four pieces for 20 cents 

(1) A CHRISTMAS REPENTANCE. By Sarah Bernhardt. 
Given both in French and in English. A great dramatic 
prose piece. Price, 35 cents. 

(1) THE ANGEL’SSTORY. By Adelaide Anne Procter. An 
exquisite allegorical poem telling how an angel recounted 
to a child he was bearing to heaven howit had donea 
good deed to another child on earth. (z) A CHRISTMAS 
SECRET. By Helen Whitney Clark. Children partly 
awake when their stockings are filled. (3) ACHRISTMAS 
CAROL. By Adelaide Anne Procter. (4) JOE’S DREAM. 
By George Cooper. Joe asks ‘‘ What’s Christmas Day?’ 
(5) STOCKING SONG. All five for 20 cents, 

(1) CHRISTMAS IN PERIL. By Alice E. Freeman. An en- 
tertainment specially adapted for a Christmas festival in 
school or in parlor, for any number of children, Full 
business given. (2) HER CHRISTMAS STOCKING. Cute 
encore. (3) THE CHILD’S CHRISTMAS AND THE 
OLD MAN’S. By Thomas B. Eckles. A poem contrast- 
ing a child’s gladsomeChristmas to an old man’s sad one. 
All three for 25 cents. 

(1) ANNIE AND WILLIE’S PRAYER. By Sophia P. Snow. 
This well-known poem, which begins ‘‘’Twas the eve 
before Christmas, good-night had been said.” (2) A 
CHRISTMAS PUDDING. A humorousode. Both recita- 
tions for 30 cents. 

(1) JOVITA; OR, THE CHRISTMAS GIFT. Bret Harte; ar- 
ranged by Mlsie M. Wilbor. - Pathetic prose frontier dialect 
story, showing the kindheartedness and heroism of 
miners. A miner undertakes a perilous ride of many 
miles to buy a Christmas gift fora sick child. Recited 
by Prof. J. W. Churchill; one of the greatest character- 
sketches of Bret Harte (2) THE BELL OF INNISFARE., 
Charming story of a little girl who goes at Christmas 
midnight to ring the bell in a ruined chapel, believing 
she will thereby save her sick mother, as a special heal- 
ing power is supposed to reside in the ringing of the bell 
atthat hour. Both are in the ‘‘ Delsarte Recitation Book.” 
Price, $1.26. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL. A.J. Ryan. Beautiful poem, de- 
scribing the thoughts of aman who is sitting alone on 
Christmas eve. Price, 30 cents. 

HOLIDAY SELECTIONS. By Sara 8. Rice. A new book 
containing 31 Christmas pieces, 10 New Year’s pieces, and 
pieces for Valentine’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, 
Easter, Arbor Day, Memorial Day, Fourth of July and 
Thanksgiving. Price, 30 cents. 

A RUSSIAN CHRISTMAS. Represents an ice festival and 
the plot of a jealous lover, first to kill his rival on the 
ice and then to have him banished to Siberia on acharge 
of treason. Ends happily. THE OLD, OLD STORY. 
Christmas recitation, telling the story of the birth of 
Christ. Not dramatic. Very suitable for Sunday-school 
entertainments. DOT’S CHRISTMAS ; OR, THE SOBER 
HAT. A Christmas temperance selection. Fine oppor- 
tunity for characterization, and suitable for church, par- 
lor or stage. All three are in ‘‘ Banks’s Original Recita- 
tions”*’ (which contains many other good pieces). Price, 


$1.25. 

TWO CHRISTMAS EVES. E. Nesbit. Monologue for a 
man who reviews howhis wifeleft a home of plenty to 
marry him. He leaves her on Christmas eve to obtain 
means to live on, and after a long absence returns on a 
Christmas eve wealthy, but finds that she died the night 
he went away. Pathetic and dramatic. Price, 30 cents. 

A CHRISTMAS GIFT. D. L. Proudfit. Story of an old man 
watching beside the bedside of his little grandson, who 
is very ill. The grandfather prays that for his 
Christmas gift the life of the boy may be spared. The 
prayer is answered. Charming pathetic poem, with 
happy ending. THE DREAM OF SISTER AGNES. On 
Christmas eve a nun, while kneeling before the altar, has 
a vision of her childhood’s home. Then she sees the 
Christ-child holding out his hand to lead her into para- 
dise. When the other nuns enter the chapel on Christ- 
mas morning they find Sister Agnes dead by the altar. A 
delicate recitation. Both for 35 cents 

THE MARRIAGE OF SANTA CLAUS Very pretty story of 
how Santa Claus, getting lonely, marries Mother Goose, 
and how all her childrencome tothe wedding Brings 
in manv of the Mother Goose personages. THE NIGHT 
BEFORE CHRISTMAS. C.C, Moore. This well-known 
poem needs no description. HANG UP THE BABY’S 
STOCKING. Dainty poem of the hanging up of a baby’s 
stocking for its first Christmas, All three for 25 cents. 

A BASKET OF FLOWERS, 8. B. Stebbins. Prose story of 
how several poor children buy a basket of flowers for a 
Christmas present toa cripple girl, who has been kind 
to them. One of Mr. Burbank’s best recitations; pathetic. 
CHRISTMAS CHIMES. A bell-piece. telling what the 
different bells say on Christmas. Both for 30 cents. 


HOW THE GOSPEL CAME TO JIM OAKS. A miner’s wife 
had tried in vain to convert her husband. On Christmas 
eve a terrible storm comes up, and, fearing her husband 
may lose his way. the wife starts to find him and bring him 
home. She perishes in thesnow and is found by the hus- 
band with her Bible in her hand. He regards it as a 
message from the dead, and is converted. Price, 30 cents. 

CHRISTMAS NIGHT IN THE QUARIERS. Irwin Russell. 
This is one of the finest recitations ever written, describ- 
ing the scenes among the darkies on Christmas eve ; 
introduces dance-calls. Price, 30 cents. 

LITTLE ROCKET’S CHRISTMAS, Vandyke Brown. Pa- 

_ thetic story of a street gamin who has saved some money 
for Christmas. On his way home he passes a poor girl 
who is begging. She tells him her pitiful story, and the 
boy concludes that she neéds the money more than he 
does and gives it to her, thus foregoing his long-wished- 
for Christmastreat. Price, 30 cents. ‘ 


New Year's Day Recitations. 


THE REMAINDER OF THE YEAR. By Fred Emerson 
Brooks. A humorous poem, telling how a girl consented 
to marry her lover “for fear the rascal would keep coax- 
ing the remainder of the year.” Price, 20 cents. 

THE CLOSING YEAR, By George D. Prentice. Fine poem 
beginning ‘‘’Tis midnight’s holy hour.” Specially suit- 
able for Sunday Schools. In a book containing many 
other good pieces. Price, 30 cents. 

A NEW YEAR'S ADDRESS. By Supt. Fdward Brooks. A 
fine prose declamation. Ina book containing many other 
good pieces. Price, 30 cents. 

MASQUE OF THE NEW YEAR. Beautiful allegorical 
poem, describing the advent of the seasons with their 
various splendors, and ending with the New Year kissing 
the Old Yearas he dies. Exceedingly fine fora reading. 
In‘‘ Delsarte Recitation Book” (which contains Thanks— 
giving and Christmas pieces, as wellas other excellent 
pieces). Price, $1.25. 


Valentine Recitations. 


A ROMAN VALENTINE. E. D. Banks. With Lesson-Talk; 

, Dramatic, 15 cents. 

MY VALENTINE, Jennie L Hopkins. Reminiscent and 
pathetic prose, 20 cents. 

THE FADED VALENTINE, B. M. Ivory. Pathetic poem, 
29 cetts. 

TWO VALENTINES. M. R. Smith. Humorous poem tell- 
ing how a boy mixes up his valentines, 35 cents. 

A LITTLE BOY’S VALENTINE. Poem for a boy, 30 cents. 

THE VALENTINE. M. B. Brine. A son returns after a 
long absence. Dialect poem, 25 cents 

A VALENTINE. G. R. Sims. Humorous poem, 30 cents. 


Washington Recitations. 


AMERICA’S RECITATION BOOK (WERNER’s READINGS and 
Recrrations No. 19) This is a new book containing 27 
pieces about the Revolutionary War period, and 81 other 
pieces, all of which pertain to America. Full of patriot- 
ism, heroism, history, declamation, ete Price, 35 cents. 

BIRTHDAY OF WASHINGTON. Choate. Prose declama- 
tion. Price, 30 cents. 

BOY’S COMPOSITION ON WASHINGTON. Humorous en- 
core, 35 cents. 

CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON. Vance. 
tion, 30 cents. : 

EULOGY ON WASHINGTON. R. T. Paine. Prose decla- 
nation, 30 cents 

FAREWELL ADDRESS OF WASHINGTON. Prose declama- 
tion, 35cents 

FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY, The. 
oration, 30 cents. 

FFBRUARY 22d. Bryant. Poem, 80 cents. 

FEBRUARY 22d. J. Allison. Child piece, 15 cents. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, For five small boys, 15 cents. 


Prose declama- 


H. Lee. Funeral 


“LITTLE HATCHET, The. Burdette. Hum. prose, 30 cents. 


MEMORY OF WASHINGTON. Everett. 
tion, 30 cents. 

NATIONAL MONUMENT TO WASHINGTON. Winthrop. 
Prose declamation. 30 cents. 

NEW VERSION OF A CERTAIN HISTORICAL DIALOGUE, 
Burdette. The hatchet story travestied. Humorous prose, 
35 cents. 

PRESIDENT WASHINGTON’S RECEPTION, 
Prose declamation. 30 cents. 

REVOLUTIONARY SERMON. Breckenridge. Preached in 
presence of Washington, 30 cents. 

TOMB OF WASHINGTON. J.W.Savage. Prose declama- 
tion, 30 cents, ’ 

TRIBUTE TO WASHINGTON. Poem, 30 
cents. 

WASHINGTON. S.S. Cox. Prose declamation, 26 cents. 

WASHINGTON. Webster. Prose declamation, 30 cents. 

WASHINGTON. Humorous tableau in three parts. 30 cts. 

WASHINGTON AS A CIVILIAN. Ames. Prose declama- 
tion. 30 cents. 

WASHINGTON’'S FAREWELL TO HIS ARMY. poem, 20 cts. 

WASHINGTON’S KISS. A girl gets one for mending his 
glove, 30 cents. 

WASHINGTON’S SWORD AND FRANKLIN’S STAFF. 
Adams. Prose declamation, 30 cents. 

Each one of the foregoing Washington Birthday pieces 
comes in a book containing many other good recitations. 


Prose declama- 


Sullivan. 


Eliza Cook, 


The above groups cannot be separated. Any of these recitations sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Address, EDGAR S, WERNER, ® - 


° 28 West 23d Street, New York, 
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= For Werner's Voice Magazine. 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 


[The following articles treat upon subjects allied to our 
special features. The figuresin parentheses indicate the 
price; the place of publication precedes the paper.] 

“American Band, The.” Ill. Providence Jour., Oct. 30. 
(5) Organization in 1837 and development. 

«Annals of the Stage.” St. Louis Globe-Dem., Oct. 23. (5) 
From early times to the present. 

“Antonin Dvorak.” Boston Transcript, Oct. 27. (5) Bi- 
ographical and critical. 

“Antonin Dyorak”” H.P. Mawson. N. Y, Frank Leslie's 
Weekly, Nov. 10. (10) 

“Bacon ys. Shakespeare.” II. 
Arena, Noy. (50) 

«Breton Folk-Songs.” 
Mthly., Nov. (35) 

‘Child Actors.” T. Sisson. St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Oct. 23. (5) How they are paid and what they act in Paris. 

«Concerning Exercise.’ St. Louis Globe Dem., Nov.6. (5) 
Opinions differ as to athletic work being necessary. 

“ Cosmopolitan Language, A.” M. Q. Holyoake. 
Cosmopolitan, Nov. (25) Its prospects and practicability. 

«Delsarte System of Physical Culture, The.” E, Georgen. 
N. Y. Delineator, Dec. (10) 


“mma Thursby’s First Song.” D, B. Gulick. Phila. 
Ludies’ Home Jour., Nov. (10) 


«Endowed Theatres and the American Stage.” 
Modjeska. N.Y. Forwm, Novy. (50) 

‘‘Byolution of the Modern Drama from Old Religious 
Ceremonies.” Demmon. Grand Rapids, Mich., Herald, 
Oct. 29. (5) 

‘*Hye-Lip Teaching of the Deaf-Mute, The.” 
Boston Morning Siar, Nov. 3. (5) 

‘Girl with the Voice, The.” Marie Roze. 
Home Jour., Nov. (10) 

«Got, the Great Actor.” Ill. Althea Salvador. San 
Francisco Call, Oct. 16. (5) The French actor’s opinions on 
his art. 

“‘Gymnastic Systems.”’ 
Noy. (25) 

«Hypertrophy of the Lingual Tonsil.” 
Phila. Medical News, Oct. 29. (10) 


Edwin Reed. Boston 


Theo. Bacon. Boston Atlantic 


Ne Y, 


Helena 


L. A. Nash. 


Phila. Ladies’ 


H. Nissen. Boston Education, 


W. Scheppegrell. 


«Kindergarten Songs.” W. 8. B. Mathews. Chicago 
Kindergarten Mag., Nov. (15) 
“Language Teaching.” R. ©. Metcalf.” N. Y. School 


Jour., Noy. 12. (6) How to teach children to read. 

«Last Moments of Beethoven, The.” N.Y. Humanitarian, 
Nov. (10) : 

“Massenet, the Composer.” Ill. N. Y. Century Mag., 
Noy. (35) Autobiographical notes. 
. ‘*Music of Language as Illustrated in Shakespeare's 
«Venus and Adonis.’” §.E.Bengough. Boston Poet-Lore, 
Noy. (25) 


“Music for the Masses.” N. Y. Journal, Oct. 23. (5) 
Tells of Frank Damrosch’s popular vocal class. 


*« Objections to Theatrical Life.” Jennie Eustace. N. Y. 
North Amer. Rev., Nov. (50) 
‘Our Posture and its Indications.’ Ill. T. Lauder 


Brunton, M.D. N. Y. Pop. Science Mthly., Nov. (50) 

“Our Street Musicians.” Ill. Phila. Times, Oct. 30. (5) 

“Outlook for Legitimate Drama, The.” Fred. Warde. 
Kale Field’s Washington, Nov. 9. (5) 

“Passing of Edwin Booth,” Ill. R.R. Wilson. Chicago 
Times, Nov. 6. (5) His stage career and life. 

“Physical Culture.” N. Y. Belford’s Mag., Nov. (25) 
Walking at night. 

“Physical Culture.” Syracuse, N. Y., Jowr., Nov. 8. (5) 
Should be the correcting of evils rather than the develop- 
ing of muscle. 

** Physical Culture Examinations and Measurements.” 
Ill. A.E.Garland. Chicago Young Men's Era, Nov. 3. (5) 


‘Physical Director and His Work, The.” I. J. G. 
Smith. Chicago Young Men’s Era, Novy. 17. (5) 
‘‘Physical Prowess.” Ill. R. R. Williams. N.Y. Mun- 


sey’s Mag., Nov. (25) 

«Physical Research.” M. J. Savage. 
(50) Its theories and status. 

“Rhetoric and Public Speaking in the American College.” 
H. A. Frink. Boston Education, Nov. (25) 

“Robert Franz and His Songs.” Boston Transcript, Oct. 


Boston Arena, Nov. 


8. (5) 

“Royal Musicians.” Boston Waverly Mag., Nov. 5. (10) 
Biographical. 

‘*Sameness in Acting—What is it?’’ Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean, Oct. 23. (5) 

‘Seat of Language and Lingual Diseases, The.” Wm. 
Struthers. N.Y. Medico-Legal Jowr., vol, X., No. 1, (25) 

“Shakespeare’s Wise Words.” J. Dennis. London 
Leisure Hour, Oct. (20) 

“Special Blind Language and the Language of the Blind 
Considered, A.” East Hampton, Mass., Mentor Mag., Nov. 

20) 
: “Stage Favorites.” Ill. 
Mag., Nov. (25) ‘ 

“Stuttering andStammering.” N.Y. Amer. Analyst, Nov. 
(10) Causeand cure. 

“Tennyson asa Playwright.” Hillary Bell. N. Y. Home 
Jour., Noy. 16. (5) Too unfamiliar with stage methods and 
too visionary to be successful. 

“Thought Before Language.” Wm. James. Philosophical 
Rev., Nov. (50) Recollections of a deaf-mute. 

‘o Wand Drill.” Ml. Hope Narey. Boston Pop. Ed., Nov. 


E, A. Barron. 


M. Bacheller. N. Y. Munsey’s 


‘Work of a Choir-Boy, The.” N. Y. Times, Nov. 6. (5) 
How selected and trained. 4 


— 


WERNER’S VOICE MAGAZINE. 


Miss Anna Warren Story, 
Reader, Teacher of Dramatic Art, Elocution, and 
Delsarte Gymnastics. 
Coaching Iiays a Specialty. 

Miss Story's rigid training under Lawrence Barrett, Mme. 
Janauschek, and other Eminent Artists, preéminently qualifies 


her for giving Dramatic Instruction and for Coaching Amateurs 
and for Directing Plays. 


139 West 45th Street, NEW YORK, 


BOSTON 
College of Oratory. 


Leading School of Expression in 
New England. 
CLARA POWER EDGERLY, Principal. 
TOWARD M. TICKNOR, Teacher of Dramatic Art, 


Pupils can enter regular classes up till January 15. 
Saturday classes for teachers and public 
speakers. Weckly Recitals, 

Degrees conferred. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Address, 62 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS, 


The Paris Lyric aud Dramatic Academy, 


ACCORDING TO THE 


DELSARTE SYSTEM, 


M. GIRAUDET, of the Paris Grand 
Opera, Professor in the Paris National 
Conservatory of Music and Declamation, 
Pupil and Disciple of FRANCOIS 
DELSARTE, will open, shortly, special 
courses in 


Singing, Declamation and 
Gesture, 


according to the teachings of his master. 


‘The course in singing will com- 
prise: 
(1) Placing or pose of voice; 
(2) Vocal mechanism—roulades; 
(3) Style. 


‘The course in declamation will 
comprise: 

(1) Analysis of the passions and of human 
expressions, showing the relation of Delsarte’s 
theories on art, the beautiful, ete.; 

(2) Diction, and the application of Delsarte’s 
grammar of philosophy; 

(3) Expression of inflections, and mimetic art. 


The study of gesture vyvill be 
made: 


(1) From the standpoint of fixed attitudes, or 
statics. 

(2) From the standpoint of action and of the 
joining together of attitudes, or dynamics. ~ 

(3) From the standpoint of wsthetic application. 

The courses will last for ten months of each scholastic 
year, with five lessons a week. 

Pupils will be called on in turn to give lessons to one 
another, under the supervision and guidance of M. Girau- 
det, whose remarks will form the necessary commentary 
on Delsarte’s magnificent theories. These remarks, 
gathered by the pupils, recapitulated and discussed among 
themselves, under the sanction of M. Giraudet, will be 
published later, with the name of the pupil who has as- 


sisted, and will form a work adapted to the teaching of the 
real Delsarte System. 


Diplomas will be granted to those pupils who 
have taken at least a two years’ course at the 
Lyric Academy, and those who are enrolled the 
first year, from the opening, will receive the title 
of Charter Members of the Paris Lyric Academy. 

The number of pupils being limited, applica- 
tions may be sent forthe presentto M. Giraudet, 

Price, for the entire course, 300 francs «a month. 


For further information address M. Giraudet, 
Professor in the Conservatoire, Paris. 
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THE SET OF TURQUOISE. 


By Tuomas Battry ALprRIcH. 


i 


This recitation was given by Nella Brown Pond, 
and made the hit at the recent National Convention 
of Elocutionists and Public Readers. 


Price, 20 Cents. 
. Address, EDGAR S. WERNER, 
New York. 


28 West 28rd Street, 


WORLD'S FAIR HOTEL 


Chee blochs from principal qoute; avoid 
the woe of street caro im ouch 
a crow. 


CHEAP RATES TO MEMBERS. 


For particulars address, 


W. I. McMASTER, 
126 Washington St., CHICAGO. 


NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF ELOCUTIONISTS. 


ORRICERS. 

President—F. F. Mackay, Broadway Theatre Building, City 
of New York. 

First Vice-President—HannipaL A. WiL.iams, City of New 
York. 

Second Vice-President—Austin H. Merritt, Nashville, Tenn, 

Secretary—GrorcE R. Puitutrs, 114 West 14th Street, City et 
New York. 

Treasurer—Tuomas C. TruEBLoop, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


CHAIRMEN OR COMMITTEES. 


Chairman of Board of Directors—S. H. CLarx, Chicago Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Ill. 

Chairman of Literary Committee—EpGcar S. WERNER, 28 
West 23d Street, City of New York. 

Chairman of Ways and Means Committee—Rosert I. Futton, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


BOARD OR DIRECTORS. 
THE OFFICERS ex-officio, 
Moses TruE Brown, CarRoLinE B, LE Row, 
Witt1aM B CHAMBERLAIN, AnNA MorGAN, 
Joun W. Cuurcuit1, Mrs. Epna CHAFFEE NoBLe, 
S. H. Crarxk, Mrs. FRANK STUART PARKER, 
Rosert McL. Cumnock, Vircit A. PINKLEY, 
Mary A. CurRIER, GerorGE L. Raymonp, 
Mrs. ANNA BARIGHT CuRRY, WILLIAM T. Ross, 
Cuartes W. Emerson, Mrs. J. W. SHOEMAKER, 
Rosert I, Futon, F. TownsENnD SouTHWICK, 
L. R. HamMBerRLin, Mrs. GENEVIEVE STEBBINS, 
EpGAR S. WERNER. 


Next annual meeting at Chicago, June 26, 1893. 
Annual Membership $3.00, dating from July 1. 


Official Organ: WERNER’s VOICE MAGAZINE, 
New York. 

Aerie: of 1892 Report sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 

dress Edgar S. Werner, 28 West 23d Street, New York. 

Members of the Association may have copies of the Report 

bound in cloth by paying fifty cents additional. 


Applications for membership to be sent to the secretary. 


MRS. E. VEDDER TONER, 
Teacher of Elocution and Physical Culture, 


508 WEST 34th ST., N. Y. 


In addition to her adult classes, Mrs. Toner 
gives special attention to the instruction of chil- 
dren. 

Arrangements can now be made for fall classes. 
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MISS M. ‘HELE 


> 
“ NK ZACH 3, 
Intellectual and Emo al Training in 


Expression, 


VOCAL AND PHYSICAL. 


Special care taken to develop origina 
Laws of Dramatic 


Address, 359 W. 2 Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


h 
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, Medicated Throat Bandage 


» Positively cures Quinsy, Croup 
“Enlarged Tomsils. Throat 
@Catarrnmn, Loss of Voice, 
E Hioarsemess, Goitre and 
kindred diseases of the throat. 


TRADE-MARK 


A pleasant, soothing appfication, worn 
at night, performing its work while the 
patieutsleeps, Highly endorsed by the - 
\ == med. profession. Satisfaction guaran- 
I — 7 teed. A Bandage costing One Dollar 
a by mail, will cure any case. Ifin doubt, 
send for our hook on ‘‘The Throat and Its Ailments,’’ It's free. 
THE PHYSICIANS’ REMEDY CO. Box 23,Cincinnati,0. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 


of Music, Art, Cratory and English Literature. 


CHARLES W. LANDON, Dean. 

The CHEVALIER DE KONTSKI, Dir. of Piano Department. 
Mrs. WILLIS MERTON BRYANT, Dir. of Vocal Department. 
JAMES PADDON, Dir. of Violin Department. 

Mrs, BELLE McLEOD LEWIS, Prin. of School of Oratory. 
A. E, YEREX, President. 


Regular Courses for Music Pupils in all Branches of Musical Art, and 
Special Courses for Mu-ic Teachers in Mason’s New Schoo! of ‘technics 
and the Virgil Practice Clavier and Foundational Method. This Conserva- 


tory offers unsurpassed advantages at low rates, The Letters Course is 
included jn Musica) Course withont extra expense. The College offers su- 
perior inducements in Ancient and Modern Languages, Mathematics, 
Sciences, Literary and Preparatory Courses, Professional Training Course 
in Pedagogica for Teachers. Commercial and Shoithand and Typewriting 
Courses. Home Accomodations. Address fer year book and circular of 


prices, THE WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH C. MAYER 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. | 


Specially recommendéd as Singer and Teacher by 
Mr. William Shakespeare, of London, England. 


230 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, N.Y. 


‘““COME HERE.” 


JANAUSCHEK’'S famous monologue or three-character 
piece. Specially adapted by GENEVIEVE WARD, and as 
read by GEORGE RIDDLE. 

ARGUMENT.—A theatrical manager is receiving applicants 
for the position of leading lady in his theatre. To an actress 
who applies he proposes the following test of her ability: 
He will outline to her a series of characters in a series of 
diverse circumstances. She is to merely say the words 
“Come Here,” with the meaning, emphasis and expression 
that the situation, surroundings and character in each case 
would command. She meets this difficult test triumph- 
antly, and a most happy dramatic climax is reached by the 
manager discovering in her his old-time sweetheart, the 
piece ending: 


Actress: ‘Come here!” 
Manager: ‘For life.” 


Price, 30 Cents, 
Address, EDGAR S. WERNER, 28 W. 28rd St, 


NEW YORK. 


‘DECEMBER, 18 


MRS. LE FAVRE 


WILL MAKE ENGAGEMENTS WITH 


Schools, Churches, Clubs & Individuals 


For Lectures and Instruction in Gesture, Society Manners, 
Physical Culture, Breathing, Graceful Walking and How to 
Carry an Umbrella (Le Favre Method), Coloras related to 
Dress and Decoration, Address, Mrs, C. Lz Favre. 


P. O. Box 999, Chicago, Tl. 


EMERSON 


(FORMERLY MONROE) 


COLLECE OF ORATORY. 


Largest and most advanced School of Oratory in America. 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL. D., President. 
Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. Degrees conferred. 

Systematic and thorough work in every Department. 
Educational Methods, Special Advantages to Teachers. 
Address for Circular, C. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., LL. D., 

Tremont & Berkeley Sts., Boston, Mass. 


STAMMERING 


And all Nervous Affections of Speech thoroughly 
corrected. 

Established 1879. Pupils sent to us by Drs. Hammond, 
Seguin, Lusk and other specialists, Younger pupils pursue 
regular school studies while under training for defects. 
Circular containing information and testimonials from 
eminent men and pupils free. 


THE BRYANT SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 
9 West !4th Street, N. Y. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Prof. H. C. Wood, M.D., LL.D.; Prof. Harrison Allen, 
M.D., University of Pennsylvania; Geo. W. Childs, Prop., 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, and Postmaster General Johu 
Wanamaker refer stammerers to Philadelphia Institute. 
Send for 54-Page Pamphlet to 


EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Principal, 
1033 Spring Garden Street, - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE LEADING SCHOOL of ELOCUTION AND 
DRAMATIC ART IN INDIANA. 


Indiana-Boston School of Elocution and Expres- 
on of Indianapolis. : 


Si d 
Physical Culture, Delsarte and Pantomimic Training. 
Mrs. Harriet Augusta Pronk, Principal, 


(Graduate of Lewis B. Monroe) 
368 West New York Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


AMERICANIZED DELSARTE CULTURE. 


By Emily M. Bishop, 


Delsarte Lecturer and Instructor at the Chautauqua Assembly, 


A practical book for all seekers after physical self-betterment. 

Delsarte teachings expanded and made applicable to the everyday needs of all 
persons. 

Forty easy exercises for home practice, without apparatus, to conserve the 
nerve-force, to promote health, grace, and natural expression. 


HOLMES’S - RECITATIONS. 


Designed for Public and Social Entertainments and 
for use in Schools and Colleges. 


Teachers’ net price, $1.00, postpaid. 


GENERAL SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS. 


Chapter I.—Delsarte and his Work. 
Chapter II.—Delsarte Culture by Exercise. 
Chapter III.—Health and Grace. 

Chapter IV.—How We Stand. 

Chapter V.—Poise. 


Chapter VI.—Relaxation, Receptivity, Recuperation, 


Chapter VII.—How-to Relax. 
Chapter VIII.—The Breath of Life. 
Chapter IX.—Respiration. 

Chapter X.—Walking. 

Chapter XI.—Sitting ; Rising. 
Chapter XIT.—Corpulency. 
Chapter XIII —Byading Old Age. 


Chapter XIV.—The Secret of Symmetry and Youthfulnegs, 


Chapter XV.—Insomnia. 
Chapter XVI.—Wooing Morpheus. 


Chapter XVII.—Nervousness—a Cause and.a Cure, 


Chapter XVIII.—Expression ; Repression. 


Chapter sew Somes to the Sick and Others. 
Appendix.—The French Delsarte Art of Expression. 


Address, Edgar S. Werner, 


Toothache. 


Yankees. 
Brother Watkins. 
Burdock’s Music-Box. 
Burglar-Alarm. 
Burning Ship. 
Centennial Ode. 
Changing Sea. 
Chariot Race. 
Christmas Carol, 


28 West 23d Street, New York. Girl. 


Biddy O’Brien has the 


Biddy’s Trials among the 


Church Reveries of a School 


— 


GREHAT RECITATIONS. 


Have you them in your repertoire ? 


If not, get thém by all means. 


The Bobolink (The Birds’ Convention). Mil- 
ler Hageman, 

Heads, not Hearts, are Trumps. Monologue 
for a woman. Kate Field. 

Mariquita, the Bandit’s Daughter. Ella Ster- 
ling Cummins. 

Romola’s Flight. From George Eliot, by 
Mrs. Scott Saxton. i 

Two Christmas Eves. Monol ogue for a man, 

The Romance of a Year. With music, Mrs. 
John Sherwood. 

On the Staircase. Duologue. Fanny Aymar 
Matthews, 

The Quick or the Dead. Amélie Rives, 

Muleykeh. Robert Browning. 

The *‘ Drummer’s” Baby, 

A Drover’s Tale. Edwin Coller. 

The Watkins Scare. Mary Kyle Dallas, 

Nebuchadnezzar’s Wife. 

John Spicer on Swapping. Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 

Kisses all Round. Monol gue for a lady. 

The Grandmother. Monologue for a lady. 
Adapted by Alfred Ayres. 

The Door is Locked. Monologue for a lady. 

business, by Ada Webster Ward, 


Sherman’s March. Fred Emerson Brooks. 

Sap 03 in Cooney Camp. Edward Everett 
ale. 

Fond of the Ladies. Monologue fora man. 


Pauline Paylovna. Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Phihippe'sxpaation, Henri Grévyille. 
The Ruggléses’ Dinner Party. Kate Douglas 


Wiggin. 
The Betrothed. Rudyard Kipling. ‘Yon 
must choose between me and your cigar!” 


Cupid’s Victim. Monologue for a man. Liv- - 


ingston Russell. 

ASpeakin’ Ghost. Annie T. Slosson. 

Naughty Zell. Lucia B. Griffin, 

That Waltz of von Weber's. Nora Perry. 
With full music and lesson-talk. 

An Impecunious Actor. Livingston Russeli. 
Monologue for a man. 

Grandmother at the Masquerade. Cora Van- 
demark. _ With lesson-talk by Emma 
Dunning Banks. 

J Sey oe Political Aspirations, Marietta 

olley. 

The Wedding-Ring. Monologue for a lady. 
Full business, by Ada Webster Ward. 


All the above are 20 cents each. B etting any one of the 
from ten to fifteen other good recitations in the caste epoae. ee aie ig 


Address the Publisher, EDGAR S. WERNER, 


28 West 23d Street, New York. 


College ‘‘ Oil Cans.” 

Cow and the Bishop. 

Creeds of the Bells. 

Daniel in the Lion’s Den. 

Daisy’s Faith. 

Deacon Munroe’s Story. 

Deacon’s Courtship. | 

Death of the Owd Squire. 

Decoration Day. 

Dead Doll. 

Don’t Drink To night. 

Easter-Tide Deliverance. A. 
D. 430. 

Entertaining Her Big Sister's 
Beau, 

Eulogy on Lincoln, 

Excelsior. 

Exhibition. 

Faithful Unto Death. 

Fall of Pemberton Mill. 

Famine. ; 

Farmer and Wheel; or, the 
New Lochinvar. 

Finding of the Cross. 

First Party. 

Fisher’s Daughter. 

“Flash.” The Fireman’s 
Story. 


Over 500 pages, well printed and bolind in cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


Gottlieb’s Christmas, Little. 

Greeting, Domestic. 

Harry. 

Heart Throbs. 

Heroine After All. 

Hero, The Little. 

How we Hunted a Mouse. 

Husband’s Grief. 

Husband’s Joy. 

“Tnasmuch,” A Christmas 
Story. 

Intelligent Bird, A Very. 

Jamie. 

Jane Conquest. ; 

Jenkins Goes to a Picnic. 


Jimmy Brown's Sister's 
Wedding. 

Jimmy kBrown’s Steam 
Chair. 


Lasca. f : 
Legend of the Christ Child. 
Legend of the Northland. 
Leyend of the Organ-Builder. 
Light on Deadman’s Bar. 
Little Children in Heaven. 
Little Rocket’s Christmas. 
Marit and I. 

Marriage of Santa Claus, 
Mary’s Night Ride. 

Mat and Hal and I. 

Medley. 

Memorial Day. 

Memorial Day. 

Mona’s Waters. 

Mount of the Holy Cross. 
Mystic. 

Neighbors. He 
New Cure for Rheumatism. 
Old Huldah. 


CONTENTS. 
er Sixty Years; or, Lost Flag. Old Simon Dole. 

ashe Found: es Flood of Years. Old Times and New. — 
| Asleep at the Switch. George Washington, Aunt Old Woman’s Complaint. 
| Away from the Wine-Cup, Polly’s. Order for a Picture. 
| Away. Gettysburg. Old Folks. 
|  Bald-Headed Man. Ghosts. Papa’s Letter. 

Ballad of Brave Women. Girls Study, How. - Pat’s Excelsior. 
| Ballad of Cassandra Brown. Girl’s View of Life, A Little. Pequot a. 
|  Banford’s Burglar Alarm. Gone with a Handsomer Perplexed Housekeeper. 

Bell of Zanora. Man. Phantom Ship. 


Poor-House Nan, 

Pure as the Snow, 

Quaker Sinner, The Little. 

Railway Matinee. 

Receiving Calls. 

Red Jacket. 

Ride of Jennie M’Neal. 

Robert of Lincoln. 

“Ruby” Played, How. 

Rumeseller’s Refrain. 

Sam Weller’s Valentine, 

Sandy McDonald's Signal. 

Saved by a Hymn. 

Schoolmaster’s Guests. 

Setting a Hen. 

Sheridan’s Last Battle. 

She Wanted to Learn Elocu- 
tion. 

Ship of Faith. 

Sioux Chief’s Daughter, 

Tell-Tale. 

Tilghman’s Ride, 

Tim Crane’s Proposal. 

Tom’s Little Star. 

Too Late for the Train. 

Tribulations of Biddy 
Malone. 

Trouble in the ‘Amen 
Corner.” 

20th Anniversary of Mystic 
Valley Institute. 

“Uncle Ben.” 

What a Christmas Carol Did. 

What the Choir Sang About 
the New Bonnet. 

What the Little Girl Said. 

Whistling in Heaven. 


Who Stole the Bird’s Nest ? . 
Widder Greene’s Last 
Words. af 4 
Young Soldier. ; 
Yours Truly. = 


eCopy for examination will be sent for $1.10, postpaid. Schools. 


and teachers supplied in quantities at liberal reduction. 
Address the publisher, 


for special rates. 


Send 


EDGAR S. WERNER, 28 West 23d Sty New York. 
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